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INDEX  TO  VOLUME  XU VIII. 


(JfJ-General  directions.  For  things  happening  in  Great  Britain , France , he.  or  the  several  states , see  their  own 

proper  heads;  in  congress,  see  congress , &c. 


A. 

Adams,  the  murderer  145, 187;  hung  218 
Africa. — the  Caffers  43;  ferocity  of  Afri- 
cans 324 

African  colonization— see  Liberia. 
Agricultural  productions  of  U.  S.  308 
Alabama — arrival  at  Mobile  42;  Wetum- 
ka  187;  elections  435 

Albany— election  186;  riot  at  380 

Alps,  description  of  399 

Alston,  Mrs.  251 

American  Institute  187,  342,  362;  stocks 
in  England  115,  220,  412 

Anchors,  large  ones  . 114 

Anti-slavery  society — subscriptions  for 
234;  refused  Fanuiel  Hall  234;  the  British 
314;  remarks  upon  the  proceedings  of  449; 
see  slavery,  riots,  &c. 

Annapolis— criminal  cases  at  184;  the 
college  at  292, 

Anthracite  coal  in  steamboats  104— see 
coal. 

Appointments  by  the  president  2,  115, 
161,  380— see  various  heads. 

Arkansas — (see  Red  River) — antiquities 
in  162;  for  admission  into  the  union  365 
Army — regulations,  &c.  154;  orders  327 


Arfwedson,  Mr.  241 

Artificial  stone  75,  148,  361 

Assassinations,  riots.  &c.  434 

Associations,  religious  237 

Atlas,  the  comprehensive  185,  250 


Austria — the  emperor  dies  89;  effects  of 
his  death  95,  96;  anecdote  of  the  new  em- 
peror 115;  Maria  Louisa  117;  prince  Mel- 
ternich  117;  curious  ceremonies  203;  inde- 
pendent of  Russia  449 

B. 

Back,  capt.  arrives  at  Montreal,  &c.  435 
Ballooning  60, 188 — see  names  of  persons. 
Ballot,  the  vote  by  362 

Baltimore — supply  of  water  1;  fires  and 
y and  attempts  to  fire  at  1, 42, 58, 91, 113, 145, 
161, 188;  steamboat  Relief  2;  public  schools 
in  146;  severe  weather  2;  “old  Hagar” 
burnt  42;  firemen’s  fancy  ball  2;  firemen’s 
fund  202;  improvement  bill  21;  mayor’s 
veto!  129;  Baltimore  convention — see  con- 
vention.— Canton  company  129,  145,  161, 
168,  233;  inspections  130;  Merchant’s  bank 
184,  218,  250,  310,  321;  trade  with  the  west 
204;  post  office  robbed,  by  Jones  218;  sales 
of  lands  and  houses  233;  valuable  arrivals 
251;  Mr.  Marshall  killed  at  310;  nomina- 
tions 321, 393;  accidents  and  affrays  at  325; 
Bank  of  Maryland  393;  meeting  on  the  fai- 
lure of  the  mails  394;  brick  houses  removed 
394;  riots— narrative  of  particulars  409, 412 
to  420  433,  441  to  444 
Bankruptcies,  numerous  168 

Bank  of  the  (J.  S. — prices  of  stock  17, 
189;  loans  18,  91;  certain  offices  146;  state 
of  the  bank  63,  128,  217  , 233,  276  , 453;  the 
old  bank  168;  extract  from  the  “Globe” 
and  remarks  upon  217;  winding  up  233, 
310,  410,  433;  British  lies  concerning  362- 
see  American  stocks. 

Banks,  the  local,  see  the  names  of  the 
states ; increase  of  145,  372;  comparative 
views  of  430;  small  bank  notes  73,  430; 
notes  to  be  received  92;  the  deposite,  con- 
cerning specie  in  them  60,  430;  various 
notices  of  205 

Barry,  W.  T.  his  letter,  and  the  reply  of 
Mr.  Whittlesey  139;  toasted  by  Mr.  Bu- 
chanan 145;  appointed  minister  to  Spain 

161 

Battles,  revolutionary  40 

Bastile,  the  key  of  310 

Bailey,  John,  dies  325 

Beaver,  caught  in  New  York  189 

Belgium,  uproar  in  313 

Bell,  Mr.  of  Ten.  217;  his  address  to  the 
public  229;  dinner  to  him  at  Nashville, 
toasts,  &c.  263,  312;  the  speech  330 

Benton,  col.  at  Louisville  174;  speech  at 
a dinner  given  to  him  at  St.  Louis  462 


Benevolence,  contests  of  189 

Bermuda — seisure  of  slaves  148,  185 

Boston — convent  rioters  2 — (see  Catho- 
lics); house  of  industry  91;  dividends  of  the 
banks  at  118;  taking  slock  at  167;  specu- 
lations 167;  South  Cove  company  168;  im- 
provements, &c.  169,  274;  mechanics  at 
189;  fires  202;  transplanting  of  trees  203; 
Fusileers  at  Baltimore  273;  paupers  at  291, 
434;  Bunker  Hill  monument  309;  com- 
merce and  revenue  362;  Irish  riots  at  393; 
health  of  394;  meeting  at  and  the  speeches 


of  Messrs.  Fletcher  and  Sprague  465 

Branch,  gov.  vs.  president  Jackson  63 

Brazil — insurrection  at  Para  61 

Bremen,  emigration  from  J89 

Brent,  Wm.  in  the  case  of  Heard  34 

Bristol  whale  ships  365 


British  affairs. 

American  boundary  94;  army  188;  Ame- 
rican stocks  220;  arrivals  277;  anti-slavery 
society  314,  322;  beer  brewed  20;  Brough- 
am, lord  45;  bat&luof  England  116,  189; 
bishops  201;  Baring,  A.  made  a lord  of  220, 
235;  books,  rare  ones  236;  ballot,  the  vote 
by  362;  Boyne,  the  battle  of!  436,  452; 
Cochrane,  lord,  his  invention  43;  church 
reform  45;  Cobbett  61;  his  successor  437; 
Canada  117;  compliments  117;  curates 
325;  coal  mines  210;  condemnations  219; 
chancellors  236, 323;  Coke,  Mr.  237;  China, 
relations  with  259;  commerce  277;  coinage 
41 1;  dissenters  131;  Durham,  lord  63;  draw- 
ing room  130,  338;  elections  3,  63;  Eu- 
phrates, &c.  45;  expenditures  117;  execu- 
tions and  condemnations  219;  explosions 
274  395;  exports  and  imports  377;  enlist- 
ments 436;  families  variously  employed  43; 
Fox,  Charles  291;  forgeries  312;  foreign  en- 
listments 366;  Grey,  lord  203;  Gill,  sir  R. 
116;  game  laws  277;  gold  coinage  411; 
Hume,  Mr.  95;  Ireland,  horrid  state  of  61; 
the  tithe  question  314;  “timber  laid  upon 
him”  325;  exports  of  Waterford — and  star- 
vation 436,  452,  453;  the  church  bill  436, 
452;  Jordan,  Mrs.  92, 116;  Jersey,  the  coun- 
tess of236;  Jews  277;  London  and  Green- 
wich rail  road  45;  Londonderry,  lord  117, 
240;  Liverpool  and  Manchester  rail  way 
274;  London,  supply  of  water  325;  ladies 
admitted  into  the  house  of  commons  452; 
military  and  naval  officers  in  parliament 
45;  ministers  219,  313;  museum  395;  king’s 
speech  93;  manufactures  173,  314;  money 
market  314,  325;  navy  estimates  95;  the 
nobility  162,  236,  338;  negroes  115;  O’Con- 
nel,  Mr.  132,  313,  314,  322,  437;  order  in 
council  366;  Peel,  sir  Robert  45,  93,  190, 
191,237,274;  princess  Victoria  19, 61;  parli- 
ament, military  & naval  officers  in  45;  Lon- 
don members  63;  proceedings,  interesting 
89,  93,  94,  115,  239,  313;  printing  establish- 
ment. 277;  Plutarch,  the  ship  366;  queen, 
the  45,  61  92,  130;  Radamanthus  steam  fri- 
gate 43;  Russell,  lord  John  95,  117,  239, 
274,  313,  436;  revenue  117,  277;  statistics 
43,  276;  Sugden,  sir  Edward  132,  236; 
slaves,  the  emancipated  115;  Stanley,  lord 
203;  slaves  captured  436;  Spain,  troops  en- 
listed 436;  tithes  277;  tunnel  caves  in  452; 
unstamped  newspaper  452;  Westminster 
review  19;  wrecks  on  the  coast  115;  Wil- 
son, sir  Robert  45;  West  Indies  115,253, 

259 

British  records,  a copy  lost  17;  compli- 
ments to  the  U.  States  117 

Brown,  James,  of  Lou.  91 

Buffalo — prices  at  187;  trade  of205,  234; 
the  “Whig”  251;  the  Queen  Charlotte  at 
311:  riots  440 

Buchanan,  Mr.  affecting  case  of  183 

Burges,  Mr.  his  panegyric  on  Mr.  Web- 
ster 147 

Buenos  Ayres  254 

C. 

“Cabinet,”  reports  concerning  201 

Caldwell,  Mr.  of  Lou.  203 


Calhoun,  Mr.  compliment  to  at  Norfolk 
62;  and  the  people  of  Petersburg  74; — see 

congress. 

Cambreleng,  Mr.  his  report  on  French 
relations  5;  his  controversy  with  Gales  and 
Seaton  27,  47 — see  congress. 

Canals— prices  of  stocks  in  certain  59; 
weigh-locks  397;  steamboats  on  the  Che- 
sapeake and  Ohio  2,  18.  89,  113,  129.  134, 
135,  219,241,431;  the  New  York  17,18, 
113,  133,  162,  205;  revenue  133,  362;  of 
Illinois  18,  134;  Portland  and  Louisville 
397;  the  Mahoning  19,  90,  205;  Alleghany 
river  60;  of  Pennsylvania  62,  132,  133,  205, 
379;  Schuylkill  nav.  135,  397;  Sandy  and 
Beaver  75,  113;  Wabash  and  Erie  205; 
Chesapeake  and  Delaware  76;  Rhine  and 
Danube  380;  Codorus  navigation  90;  the 
Susquehannah  90,  (the  law,  &c.)  113,  135, 
151, 251;  Harrisburgh  398;  the  Welland  133; 
the  Schuylkill  133;  the  Miami  205;  the  At- 
lantic and  Pacific  339;  collection  of  articles 
concerning  canals,  interesting  238 

Canada — climate  at  Quebec  132;  debates 
in  the  British  commons  157;  the  “Montreal 
Gazette”  163;  improvements  204;  lands 
undermined  363; — see  Canada , British  af- 
fairs. 

Catholics — statistics  59,  277;  Catholic 
“Sentinel”  78,  202;  Ursuline  convent  41, 
251;  seminaries  of  learning  130,204;  supe- 
rior’s reply  to  Miss  Read  59;  remarks.  &e. 
78;  case  of  the  Abbe  de  la  Menais  186;  the 
pope  186;  holy  inquisition,  the  murders  of 
203;  “Spaniards  sent  to  heaven”  273,  290; 
nunnery  at  Georgetown  273;  pew  rents 
312;  and  the  “Morning  Herald”  322;  a 
convent  in  Michigan  325;  chapels  in  Eng- 
land 365 

Carriage  manufactory  398 

Cattle,  valuable,  imported  148;  Mr. 
Clay’s  362 

Ceylon,  cinnamon  fields  428 

Channing,  Dr.  396 

Charleston,  the  bank  of  250;  fire  at  251 
— see  slavery,  & c.  a great  meeting  at  446; 
a man  tarred  and  cottoned  at  449 

Childers,  Mr.  of  Lou.  311 

Chicago  187,  188,  234,  310,  365 

Circular  saw  237 

Cholera  at  Marseilles  115;  in  the  west 
202,  219,  317;  at  Maysville  254, 273,  290;  at 
Madison  309;  Buffalo  393,  436;  at  Gallatin 
410;  at  Russellville  436,  451;  at  Versailles 
451;  at  Toulon  451 

Church,  contract  for  building  a 394 
China — British  relations  with  259;  popu- 
lation of  291 

Cincinnati — markets,  &c.  187;  former 
value  of  the  land  187;  firemen’s  parade 
202;  tradev&c.  234;  mayor’s  proclamation, 
&c.  402 

Clay,  Mr.  his  report  on  our  relations 
with  France  26;  of  his  land  bill  175,  176; 
complimented  237;  his  fine  cattle  362; 
speech  at  Lexington  368;  on  executive 
patronage  458 — see  congress. 

Clark,  Mr.  S.  Clair  323 

Clayton,  Mr.  and  his  balloon  147,  337, 
398 

Clerks  at  Washington  219 

Cleveland,  O.  75,  134,  234,  395 

Coal,  extended  uses  of,  and  trade  in,  &c. 
59,  60,  75,  104,  133,  151,  187,  219,  373,  398; 
mines  of  England  210,  396;  strikes  on  the 


Schuylkill — see  Schuylkill;  ashes  396,  398 

Cobbett,  Mr.  his  modesty  265 

Coffee  consumed  in  U.  S.  277 

Cohens,  the  bankers  411 

Coin,  spurious,  exported  433 

Cold,  an  extensive  collection  of  facts 

concerning  96, 97 

Colonization  society  236— see  Liberia. 
Coltman,  C.  L.  79 

Colombia  394, 451 

Columbia,  Dist.  the  cities  of  38 


Commerce  of  the  U.  S.  the  tables  76,220 


IV 


INDEX. 


Compliments  to  the  U.  States  of  British 
manufacture  117 

Comets,  the  approaching  64 

Congress. 

Acts  passed,  a list  of  12;  Adams,  Mr.  J. 
Q,.  32, 38;  on  female  passengers  in  the  navy 
38;  on  the  houndary  of  Ohio  and  Michigan 
67;  adjournment  refused  32;  appropriation 
bills  4,  30;  message  from  the  senate,  Mr. 
Carnbreleng’s  motion,  &c.  32 

Banks,  the  local  4;  Barry,  Mr.  7,  139; 
Barringer,  Mr.  32;  Benton,  Mr  5;  in  reply 
to  Mr.  Clay  concerning  Indians  86;  on  ex- 
ecutive patronage  281;  Beardsley,  Mr.  50, 
51;  Bell,  Mr.  his  valedictory  to  the  house 
48;  Binney,  Mr.  on  the  Michigan  boundary 
67;  Brown,  O.  B.  28;  Burd,  Mr.  on  females 
on  board  ol  vessels  of  war  38 

Cambrelerig,  Mr.  his  report  on  foreign 
relations  5;  and  the  appropriation  bill  30; 
Clay,  Mr.  4,  58;  great  speech  on  the  rela- 
tions with  the  Indians  81;  on  executive  pa- 
tronage 458;  close  of  the  session,  bills  lost, 
&c.  1, 31,  32;  circuit  court  system  125,  128; 
Cumberland  road  31;  great  debate  on  191; 
currency,  the  5 

Debate  in  the  senate  on  the  amendment 
by  the  house  of  the  fortification  bill  52;  on 
the  Indian  question  (Mr.  Clay’s)  81;  on  the 
election  of  a printer  104,  105;  on  the  impor- 
tation of  locomotive  engines,  &c.  free  of 
duty  110;on  the  circuit  court  system  124; 
on  a minister  to  England  177;  on  the  Cum- 
berland road  191;  on  printing  certain  docu- 
ments 204;  on  executive  patronage  265, 
280,  303,  350  to  360,  373,  384,  458;  Dela- 
ware breakwater  4;  District  of  Columbia, 
debate  in  the  senate  on  the  state  of  the 
cities  of  38 

Editors,  on  the  employment  of  12;  Eve- 
rett, Mr.  report  on  foreign  relations  6;  Ew- 
ing, Mr.  of  Indiana  assailed  11;  statement, 
&c.  20,  80;  expunging  resolution  of  Mr. 
Benton  4;  the  vote  thereon,  Stc.  5;  execu- 
tive patronage,  see  debates , ante. 

Fortification  bill  1,  27,  30,  debate  in  the 
senate  on  the  proposition  of  the  house  to 
amend  the  bill  by  appropriating  three  mil- 
lions 52;  French  relations— Mr.  Cambre- 
leng’s  report  5;  Mr.  Everett’s  do.  6;  pro- 
ceedings 11;  the  committee  discharged, 
&c.  12;  warm  debate  and  unanimous  pas- 
sage of  a resolution  concerning  12 

Gholson,  Mr.  31;  Gilmer,  Mr.  31;  Gor- 
don, Mr.  31;  Hawes,  Mr.  49 

Indian  annuities  4;  affairs,  debate  on,  in 
the  senate  81;  Johnson,  R.  M.  and  the 
Louisville  and  Portland  canal  bill  28;  John- 
son, Mr.  of  Maryland,  his  speech  on  the 
post  office  49 

Kent,  Mr.  his  speech  on  a proposed 
amendment  of  the  constitution  69 

Lands,  public  11;  last  night  of  the  ses- 
sion 30;  Letcher,  Mr.  32;  Livingston’s  cor- 
respondence 204;  Louisville  and  Portland 
canal  28;  Loyall,  Mr.  on  female  passen- 
gers in  our  ships  of  war  38;  Lytle,  Mr.  31, 

51 

Mangum,  Mr.  on  the  instructions  of  N. 

C.  5;  McKennon,  Mr.  2;  messages  of  the 
president  communicating  the  correspon- 
dence between  Mr.  Livingston  and  Mr. 
Forsyth,  &.c.  13;  message  of  the  senate  to 
the  house  56;  mints,  new  ones  established 

58 

Navy  pay  bill  37;  debate  upon  female 
passengers  38 

Order^  disputes  about,  last  night  of  the 
session  31;  Ohio  and  Michigan,  speeches 
of  Messrs.  Adams  and  Binney  67 

Parker,  Mr.  32;  Pensioners  of  the  U.  S. 
103;  Peyton,  Mr.  49;  Porter,  Mr.  of  Lou. 
eloquent  extract  from  a speech  of  104;  pre- 
vious question  11;  printer,  election  of  a, 
laid  over  1;  to  the  senate  elected  4, 18;  de- 
bate 104,  105;  Poindexter,  Mr.  his  case  1 , 
33, 34 — see  Poindexter;  his  report  on  frauds 
in  public  lands  159;  on  executive  patronage 
280;  post  office  4;  notices  of  the  speeches 
of  Messrs.  Ewing,  Robertson,  Southard 
and  Clayton  28;  a letter  of  the  P.  M.  G. 
presented  32;  Mr.  Johnson’s  (of  Md.) 
speech  and  the  debate  generally  49;  the  re- 
sult of  it  51;  Mr.  Barry’s  letter  139;  Porter, 
Mr.  in  reply  to  Mr.  King,  of  Geo.  147 
Quorum— on  the  last  night  of  the  ses- 
sion 


Relations  with  France — various  1 — see 
France,  ante.  Register  of  debates  4;  re- 
port—on  the  case  of  Mr.  Poindexter  35— on 
frauds  in  the  public  lands  159;  on  execu- 
tive patronage  265 

Senate— Mr.  Tyler  chosen  president  and 
his  speech  19;  debate  on  the  fortification 
bill  52;  speeches  of  Messrs.  Webster,  Cal- 
houn, Leigh,  Wright,  Lynn,  Southard, 
Clay,  Buchanan,  Preston,  Cuthberl,  King, 
of  Alab.  Poindex terete,  on  the  bill  from 
the  house  to  amend  the  appropriation  bill 
52;  on  Messrs.  Clay,  Webster  and  Ben- 
ton on  the  Indian  question  81;  of  Messrs. 
Briggs,  Polk,  Pearce,  Clayton,  Stc.  on  the 
election  of  printer  to  the  house  105;  of 
Messrs.  Chambers  and  Cambreleng  con- 
cerning the  importation  of  locomotive  en- 
gines, &c  110;  of  Messrs.  Frelinghuysen, 
Benton,  King,  Bibb,  Black,  Ewing,  Hend- 
ricks, Buchanan,  Clay,  on  the  circuit  court 
system  125;  of  Messrs.  Webster,  Wright, 
Clay,  Clayton,  Buchanan,  Bibb,  Calhoun, 
Shepley,  Tyler,  King,  &c.  on  the  appoint- 
ment of  a minister  to  England  177 — 181; 
of  Messrs.  Hendricks,  Buchanan,  Ewing, 
Proton,  Webster,  Clay,  King,  &c.  on  the 
Cumberland  road  191;  Mr.  Calhoun’s, (with 
the  report),  on  executive  patronage  265 — 
Mr.  Poindexter’s  280;  Mr.  Benton’s  281; 
Mr.  Southard’s  303;  Mr.  Calhoun’s,  with 
an  extract  from  Mr.  Benton’s  report  303  to 
308;  of  Messrs.  Kane,  Bibb,  Shepley, 
White,  Wright  and  Preston,  350  to  360; 
Mr.  Wright,  in  explatfffflon,  and  Mr  Ew- 
ing 373;  of  Messrs.  Webster,  Grundy,  Bu- 
chanan and  Clay  384  to  392;  speech  of 
Mr.  Clay  458 — see  the  names  of  persons. 
Sinking  fund,  report  on  111;  Stewart,  Mr. 

2 

Taney,  Mr.  1;  Tallmadge,  Mr.  5;  Tyler, 
Mr.  19 

Veto  power — to  restrain  the  19 

U.  S.  bank — petitions  concerning  pre- 
sented 4 

Waggaman,  Mr.  58;  Washington— city 
debt  2;  Webster,  Mr.  5;  speech  on  the  ex- 
punging resolutions  5;  do.  on  deposites  in 
the  state  banks  29,214;  White,  Mr.  his 
speech  against  the  grant  of  three  millions 
do.  47;  on  the  expunging  resolutions  of 
Mr.  Benton  48;  on  Indian  affairs  85;  Wise, 
Mr.  38,49 

Yeas  and  nays  in  the  senate — On  the  bill 
appropriating  three  millions  1;  on  local 
banks  4;  election  of  a printer  4;  a minister 
to  G.  Britain  4;  on  the  expunging  resolu- 
tions 5;  on  Mr.  Poindexter’s  case  37;  on  a 
proposition  of  the  house  to  amend  the  ap- 
propria  lion  bill  54,  56;  on  the  bill  relating 
to  the  circuit  court  system  125;  on  the  ap- 
propriation for  a minister  to  England  177 
Yeas  and  nays  in  the  house — on  the  Cum- 
berland road  31 

Convention,  the  Baltimore — proceedings 
in  New  York  39;  noticed  in  Tennessee  58; 
meets  207;  names  of  the  members  and 
minutes  of  the  proceedings,  with  the  votes, 
&c.  227;  remarks  of  the  Richmond  Enq. 
234;  sketches  of  the  debate  244:  remarks  of 
the  “Baltimore  Patriot”  248;  notices  249, 
273;  Mr.  Van  Buren’s  acceptance 257;  Mr. 
Johnson’s  329 

Congress — members  elected  from  several 
states  46 — see  congress. 

Connecticut — elections  90,  114,  130,  186; 
resolution  in  the  legislature  219;  proceed- 
ings 250;  militia  law  291:  a foreigner  ap- 
pointed a judge  321;  political  changes  321 
Consumption — the  disease  219 

Coolness!  60 

Cornplanter  still  living  291 

Copper  mine  17 

Cotton  trade,  rise  of  92:  received  and  on 
hand  at  various  places  312;  seed  oil  186; 
a lot  of  sold  at  New  York  396;  a huge 
cargo  of  277;  value  308 

Cotton,  the  rev.  C.  450 

Cotton-wood  tree  450 

Coxe,  Tench,  remarks  on  an  essay  by 
him,  1802, 289;  the  essay,  with  an  estimated 
value  of  manufactures  293 

Counterfeit  half  dollars  148 

Cow,  murdered  148;  “catcher”  452 
Crabs,  persons  killed  by  eating  them  450 
Crawford.  Mr.  in  Paris  254 

Crawconrs,  the,  at  New  York  60 

Crops,  the  218,  337,  393 


Crosby,  Enoch,  dies  395 

Cuba— resources  of  the  island  430 

Cumberland  road  135 

Currency,  the  29,  30,  73 j 74;  alarm  at 
New  York  201 

D. 

Dane,  Nathan,  a sketch  of  his  life,  &c.  39 
Dun  forth  spinner  256 

Darien,  bank  robbed  - 273 

Debate — France — Am.  indemnity  162 
Delaware — bank  of  189;  whaling  compa- 
ny 189,237;  extra  session  of  the  legislature 

337 

Debt  of  the  U.  S.  Ill 

Dec  laration  of  Independence,  see  Meck- 
lenburg, and  321, 361 

Democrats  and  federalists  74,  433;  de- 
mocracy, “genuine”  186 

“Democratic  Press”  321 

Detroit,  lands  at  273 

Diamond,  in  Virginia  148 

Discriminating  duties  185 

Distances — on  the  Ohio,  &c.  of  places 
251 

Doctors  of  laws!  393 

Dozier,  Mr.  and  his  family  433 

Dragoons, the  454 

Drowned,  several  persons  433 

Duck  enclosed  in  a tree  379 

Duels  380 

E. 

Earthquake  at  St.  Thomas  and  Omoa 
lib;  in  Chili  233,  239,  253 

East  Indies — famine  in  61;  Cabul  237;  po- 
pulation of  the  British  provinces  237 
Editors  rewarded  147 

Ecclesiastical  expenses  378,450 

Egypt — the  plague  in  220,  254;  Mocha 
captured  238;  skill  of  her  ancient  mecha- 
nics 277;  the  plague  361 , 436,  451 

Emigration  161,380;  westward  234,238, 
398;  return  of  certain  to  England  251;  at 
Quebec  310;  from  Halifax  451 

England,  bishop  403;  & O’Connell,  with 
an  extract  from  the  Boston  Gazette  437 
English  language — derivations  188 
Episcopal  convention  450 

Erie,  the  lake— state  of,  in  April  162; 
trade  upon  311 

European  statistics,  various  240 

Everett,  Edward  2 — see  Lexington;  on 
the  early  life  of  Washington  406 

Evening  Post  249 

Evans,  Oliver  250,  289;  on  steam  wagons 
296 

Ewing,  Mr.  of  Indiana  20,80 

Executions — report  on  public  213;  No.  of 
in  European  countries  219;  a law  concern- 
ing 226;  see  Lynch's  law! 

Expunging  resolutions  2 — see  congress. 
Executive  power — extract  from  A.  Ha- 
milton 41;  see  congress. 

Expenditures  of  the  U.  S.  for  several 
years  116 

Exports  of  the  United  States  220 

F. 

Fanatics,  the  449;  thei.  expedients  450; 
see  slavery,  8tc. 

Fayette  162; the  vase  378 

Federalists  and  democrats  74,  433 
Fejee  islands  189 

Fish,  a great  haul  of  236 

Fisk,  Dr.  a remark  of  433 

“Floating  population”  289 

Flour,  prices  of  186;  imported  434;  at 
Halifax  451 

Flannels,  American  398 

Florida— Appalachicola  60;  337;  Mr. 

White  re-elected  202,310;  Indianrin  147; 
public  money  expended  in  219;  products 
of  sugar,  &c.  451 

Foot  races  near  N.  Y.  149,  190 

Foreigners  161,  251,  289,  380— see  pau- 
pers. 

Fortification  bill,  the  failure  of  the  27, 
47 — see  congress,  & c. 

Forgery  238 

Forsyth,  Mr.  a letter  from  167;  at  Wash- 
ington 290;  letter  to  Mr.  Livingston  320 
Fox,  Charles  291 

French  affairs. 

American  indemnity,  in  relation  to  1,  2, 
3.5,6,7,45,47,61,  89,95,  116,  162,  163, 
165,  196,  220,  252.255,275,308,313,318, 
320,  339,  365,  366,  381,  437;  remark  of  Na- 
poleon concerning  219;  Valaze’s  amend- 
ment of  the  bill 220; of  Mr.  Serrurier’ssop- 
pressed  note  22,  200;  news  received  in  the 
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U.  S.  and  remarks  233,  234.  [(j^The  pre- 
ceding gives  a reference  to  ail  the  speech- 
es and  remarks,  speculations  and  fuels,  of 
too  various  a character  to  he  individually 
described  ] Algiers  274,  452;  Bordeaux, 
duke  of  433;  bank  of  France  433;  Ceres  and 
d’Assas,  at  N.  York  42;  conspiracies  436; 
cholera  451,  452:  debt  due  Poland!  44;  Du- 
puylren  75;  Dupiri,  M.  196;  Neuville,  Hyde 
de  3,  23;  Elba,  anniversary  of  the  return 
from  203;  iron  bridge  205;  Lyons  61;  ma- 
nufactures 61,  173;  ministry,  changes  in. 
&c.  95,  96,  116;  press,  liberty  of  98,  100; 
reward  offered  by  the  king  453;  slavery 
241,  453:  statistics  79;  Talleyrand’s  retire- 
ment 40;  Tallinn,  Mad.  132;  trials  before 
the  peers  313,  339;  West  Indies  241,  453; 
congress,  Livingston , tyc.  4'c. 
Franklin,  Dr.  ' 311 

Frederick  Herald  17 

Freights  63 

G. 

Germany— meeting  of  the  diet  172;  uni- 
versities 277;  robbers  in  277,  324 

Georgia—  Horrid  murders  in  18,42;  trea- 
ty with  the  Cherokees  63;  affairs  of  273 
Geological  lectures  258 

Gas,  cooking  by  189;  inflammable,  dis- 
covered 451 

Gamblers — see  Mississippi, riots,  8tc.  and 
393,  401,  402,  441 
Geologists,  a question  to  323 

Gibbon,  major,  dies  325 

Girl,  wonderfully  saved  379 

“Globe,”  the,  extracts  from  146;  twist- 
ings of  204;  remarks  on  217;  “in  a scrape” 
234:  on  the  indemnity  bill  253;  about  the 
bunk  433 

Gouverneur,  Mr.  P.  M.  N.  York, 410,  444 
Graham,  Mr.  of  N.  C.  on  the  public 
lands  176 

Grain  cut  by  horse  power  205 

Granite  pillars  433 

Gregg,  A.  dies  235 

Gold  for  the  bank  of  Kentucky  75;  coin- 
ed 113, 252,  337;  of  the  mines  188,  260;  451; 
exported  and  imported  130;  British  coinage 
411;  mines  of  Virginia  451 

Gayarre,  Mr.  a public  dinner  given  to, 
and  his  speech  101 

H. 

Hail  storms  252,  325 

Hamilton,  A.  an  extract  from,  on  execu- 
tive power  31;  his  statue  at  New  York  265 
Hammering  of  stone  205 

Hammond,  Charles  115 

Harvest,  the  393 

Harrison,  gen.  a candidate  for  the  presi- 
dency 311,  362;  extract  from  one  of  his 
speeches  411 

Hawes,  Mr.  the  last  of  the  cold  tea 
makers  311 

Hat  bodies  397 

Heat  without  fire  40 

Health,  public  337 

Hemans,  Mrs.  dies  314;  some  account  of 
325 

Hendricks,  Mr.  passage  from  a circular 
of  158 

Holland— the  navy  220;  Dutch  ships  ar- 
rived at  N.  York  450 

Holmes,  John  76,  147 

Home,  sir  Everard  364 

Hudson— a slide  of  the  earth  322 

Hypocrisy  61 

Illinois — state  bank,  &c.  18,  61,362;  of 
the  cattle  in  378;  Rock  Fort  429 

India  rubber  factories  254 

Interior  trade  113 

Inventions — quicksilver  »s.  steam  43 
Importations,  strange  434 

Interior  navigation  205 

Iron,  products  of  mines  364 

Irish  in  the  United  States,  O’Connell’s 
remarks  on  323;  see  riots  and  439 

Italy— of  the  pope  132;  manufactures  and 
commerce  261;  Vesuvius  397 

Incendiary  publications — see  slavery, 
Indiana— education  148;  of  lands  in  311; 
riots  365;  state  loan  411;  elections  435 
Indian  names  60;  cession  of  lands  371; 
of  the  Creeks  234;  Osages  39;  the  Chero- 
kees 63,  87,  88,  317;  in  Massachusetts  236; 
their  lands  252;  outrages  173,  187;  in  Ala- 
bama 317;  the  Choctaws  in  Texas  317;  the 
Pawnees  406;  the  western  406;  emigrating 


Jackson,  president,  his  age  41;  of  his  let- 
ter to  the  rev.  Mr.  Gwinn  74,  81;  his  health 
74:  his  address  to  the  Cherokees  88;  re- 
ported order  of  219;  at  the  Rip  Raps  325; 
his  Philadelphia  toast  378;  return  to  Wash- 
ington 433 

Jamaica — affairs  at  236,  259,  363 

Java — earthquake  in  61 

Jesuits,  the  order  of  449 

Jews,  in  England  277 

Jingo  tree  203 

Johnson,  R.  M.  accepts  his  nomination 
329 

Jones,  William  Gwynn  218,410 

Juleps,  mint  365 

Julius,  Dr.  of  Hamburg  89 

K. 

Kanawha  77, 162,  236,  337 

Kemble  Fanny  311,379,395 

Kendall,  Amos  91,  145,  343 

Kent,  gov,  his  speech  on  the  veto  power 
69;  note  appended  76 

Kentucky — legislature  adjourns — Mr. 
Bibb  appointed  a chancellor  17;  important 
acts  passed  17;  improvements  in  75;  the 
bank  of  75,  410;  the  Northern  bank  321, 
393;  appointment  by  the  governor  114; 
chancellor  Bibb  146;  the  bank  189;  Mr. 
Davis  dies  292;  movements  to  abolish  sla- 
very 312;  electioneering  337;  elections  434 
Kennedy,  John  P.  and  the  “Buckeyes” 
225;  complimented  338 

Kidnapping — see  slaves. 

King,  Dr.  Adam  187 

Kosciusko  312, 399 

Knowles,  Mr.  238 

L. 

Law  cases— case  of  certain  young  thieves 
at  Baltimore  17;  judge  Cranch’s  opinion  in 
the  case  of  major  Heard  34;  Mitchell  and 
others  vs.  the  United  States,  a great  land 
case  58;  the  secretary  of  war’s  construc- 
tion of  a law  65;  what  is  a delivery  of  goods 
76,  181;  of  Hurlick,  at  Phila.  76;  judge  Mc- 
Lean’s opinion  on  the  administration  of  an 
oath  147;  writ  de  homine  replegiando  181, 
432;  in  case  of  a horse  running  away  181; 
of  transportations  181;  privileges  of  foreign 
ministers  182;  of  murder  on  the  high  seas, 
before  judges  Wayne  and  Lee  182;  to  be 
supported ‘ out  of  an  estate”  182;  against 
the  proprietors  of  a stage  coach  182;  dama- 
ges against  a town  182;  concerning  the  In- 
dians in  Ohio  182;  a policy  of  insurance 
183;  case  of  Mr.  Buchanan,  at  Annapolis 
183;  criminal  cases  183;  of  slander  188; 
landlord  and  tenant  189;  in  relation  to 
slaves  208;  contracts  for  labor  208;  on  an 
order  for  insurance  209;  money  obtained, 
case  of  Drew  209, 262;  drunkenness  an  ex- 
cuse for  crime  209;  an  artist  guilty  of  coun- 
terfeiting 209;  smuggling  218;  of  frauds  on 
the  pension  laws  225;  of  certain  seamen  at 
Boston  253;  extraordinary  case  of  embez- 
zlement 262;  opinion  of  judge  Baldwin,  in 
Drew’s  case  262;  in  a matter  of  religious 
belief  310;  concerning  bonds  of  indemnity 
In  cases  of  libel  311;  light  of  proprietors 
of  steamboats  316;  presentation  of  bank 
checks  316;  the  heirs  of  Poultney,at  N.  O. 
324;  a newspaper  thief  327;  a breach  of 
promise  337,  363;  mobocrats  punished  34!f 
maratime,  arrearToF 'wages  373;  new  sys- 
tem of  jurisprudence  412;  in  the  case  of 
certain  seamen  432 

Lawrence,  Richard,  his  case  74, 113;  his 
trial  at  length  119 

Lawrence,  the  river,  projected  improve- 
ments on  204 

Labor,  free  and  slave  211;  the  ten  hour 
system,  &c.  249,273;  value  of  the  products 
of  409 

Lafayette  162;  the  vase  378 

Language,  Indian  336 

• Lands,  public — distribution  of  the  pro- 
ceeds 175;  sold  365 

Lane,  lieut.  court  of  inquiry  80 

Lakes,  the — trade  of  134;  open  185;  com- 
munications between  205 

Laudanum  189 

Lathrop’s  battle  451 

Lacock,  Mr.  of  Penn.  66 

Leigh,  Mr. — see  Virginia. 

Liberality,  remarkable  254 

Liberia— slaves  offered  for  42,  60,  273, 
311;  emigrants  to  60,  234,  452;  health  of 
115;  interesting  particulars  21,  411,  452 


Liberty  of  the  press— debate  in  the  French 
chambers  98 

Lion,  presented  to  gen.  Jackson,  sold  91 
Livingston,  Mr.  correspondence  of,  &c. 
12,23;  see  France,  &c.  and  290,318;  letter 
to  the  duke  de  Broglie  318;  do.  to  a Phila- 
delphia committee  318;  to  com.  Elliot  327; 
to  Mr.  Thorn  328;  at  Philadelphia  361,  383; 
dinner  at  New  York,  and  speech  367 
Libraries  in  Europe  241 

Lion  killed  by  a leopard  131 

Leavenworth,  cantonment,  a letter  from 
405 

Lee,  gen.  Henry  378 

Lexington,  celebration  of  the  battle  of 
151, 169;  history  of  a powder  horn  170;  Mr. 
Everett’s  address  235 

Lizard,  embedded  in  a rock  323 

Locomotive  engines,  debate  concerning 
110 

Lockport,  N.  Y.  451 

Longevity,  cases  of  189 

Loom,  the  power  451 

Louisiana — effects  of  the  weather  in  43; 
laws  against  gambling  43;  the  city  bank  63; 
a stenographer  appointed  114;  hanking  ca- 
pital 145;  governor’s  veto  174;  Hampton’s 
sugar  estates  189;  Mr.  Caldwell’s  enter- 
prize  203;  great  improvements  projected 
205;  appropriations  274 

Louisville,  markets  189;  ferryage  receiv- 
ed at  309;  price  of  lands  397;  meeting  at 
401,  402 

Lowell,  some  account  of  324 

Lucknow,  miracles  at  189 

“Lynch’s  law”  402, 436,  439,  440 

Lynn,  shoema'king  at  364 

M. 

McKendree,  bishop,  dies  63 

Madder,  the  cultivation  of  235 

Madison,  Mr.  399 

Mail,  failures  of  the  145,  394;  rap.  of  202 
Magruder,  midshipman  325 

Malibran,  madame  3,436 

Mammoth,  remains  of  451 

Malleable  iron  89 

Mail  in  Maryland  and  New  Jersey  409 
Mariana,  given  up  at  New  York,  and 
hung  at  Guadaloupe  206 

Manufactures  of  the  U.  S.  308 

Maryland — the  Merchants  bank  18 — see 
Baltimore.  Improvement  bill  18,  21,  22; 
some  particulars  of  41,  57;  Snow  Hill  suf- 
ferers 19;  real  estate  bank  41;  Carroll  coun- 
ty 41;  presentation  of  swords  to  gen.  Tow- 
son  and  capt.  Gallagher  45;  one  voted  to 
capt.  Kennedy  46;  legislature  adjourns — 
sketch  of  some  of  its  proceedings  57;  of  the 
loans  250,339,394;  whig  meet ing  in  63;  an- 
cient executive  message  100;  paupers  in 
Frederick  co.  114;  kidnapping  in  114;  trial 
of  cases  removed  to  Annapolis  184;  pau- 
pers 251;  lime  and  marl  409 

Massachusetts — public  schools  19;  of  the 
Ursuline  convent  41;  Mr.  Everett  nominat- 
ed governor  41;  temperancefiO;  shovel  ma- 
nufactory 77;  manufactory  of  malleable 
iron  89;  the  legislature  to  meet  114;  her 
schools,  and  the  cost  of  them  116;  Bunker 
Hill  monument  187;  the  “old  colony”  188; 
emigration  of  young  women  202;  “Forefa- 
thers’ rock”  312;  great  manufactory  at  Am- 
Jterst  398;  natural  curiosity  in  428 

Maine — small  notes,  &c.  42,  73;  the  law 
262;  water  power  at  Bangor  63;  the  N.  E. 
boundary  76;  lumber  prospects  89,  290; 
wild  lands  in  237,  290,  291;  Mass,  lands  in 
273,  290,  291;  speculators  in  lands  291;  gen. 
king  433 

Mar  claim  265 

Marshall,  Mr.  killed  at  Baltimore  310 
Marshall,  judge,  dies;  honors  to  his  me- 
mory 321,  339,  364, 368, 393,  412;  the  N.  Y. 
Evening  Post  341;  complimented  146;  hia 
letter  to  Mr.  Cresson  162;  his  illness  238 
Marble  discovered  219,  251 

Matter,  great  pressure  of  113 

Manufactures,  progress  of,  &c.  57;  Enc- 
lish  and  French  173 

McLane,  Louis  190 

MeKim,  the  Ann  233 

McDuffie,  Mr.  at  Hamburg  264 

Meanness  of  an  editor  321 

Metallic  pens  219 

Meteors,  beatiful  display  of  149;  seen  at 
Bogota  190 

Mexico — explosion  in  Zacatecas  115; 
condition  of  the  country  116;  another  revo- 
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lution  in  149,  236,  274,  324,  349,  437;  the 
priests  189,  314;  Santa  Anna’s  proclama- 
tion 274;  Zacatecas  275,  342,  366,  437;  ca- 
nal at  the  isthmus  339;  the  plan  of  Toluca 
342;  captain  Zanorio  363;  confusion  and 
alarm  in  363;  interesting  particulars  366 
Mecklenburg  declaration  277 

Michigan — dispute  with  Ohio;  see  Ohio 
and  Michigan ; who  shall  be  senators.?>291; 
constitution  of  245;  lands  and  improvem’ts 
378;  riot  at  379;  distances  of  places  in  397 
Mississippi  and  its  waters  219,  241;  tra- 
velling on,  distances,  &c.  241 

Mississippi — the  state,  of  a senator  from 
291,  339;  riots  at  Vicksburg,  &c.  363,  377, 
381,401;  at  Rodney  397;  proclamation  of 
the  governor,  conspiracies  and  acts  of  vio- 
lence, Murrel  403,404 

Missouri — Fire  at  St.  Louis  130;  steam- 
boats 250;  Marion  college  251;  Santa  Fe 


traders  337;  elections 

435 

Militia,  ridiculed 

234 

Mint — a director  appointed 

321 

Money  restored  61;  interest  on 

233 

Mobile,  meeting  at 

401 

N. 

National  calendar 

132 

Naturalization,  the  abuse  of 

206 

Nassau,  (New  Providence),  seizure  of 
slaves  at  44 


Natural  curiosity  429 

Naval  force  of  different  powers  44 

Navy  and  naval — the  Constitution  2,  18, 
42,  274,  290,  450;  building  of  vessels  18; 
list  of  promotions  41;  the  Peacock  147; 
capt.  Read  147,  309,  361;* death  of  capt. 
Henly  251;  the  North  Carolina  311;  the 
the  Pennsylvania  compared  with  the  Mah- 
moud 313;  gradual  increase  of  323;  mid- 
shipmen passed  326;  capt.  Elliot  compli- 
mented 327;  his  quarrel  with  gen.  Towson 
434;  the  Falmouth  393;  the  Independence 


Neuville,  Hyde  de  3 

New  Orleans,  population,  &c.  89;  speech 
of  Mr.  Gayarre  101;  cost  of  the  city  watch, 
&c.  115;  the  Planters’ Hotel  219;  scaven- 
gers 380;  interments  at  393;  paper  mill  at 

397;  meetings  at  401;  trade  of  451 

Newark  N.  J.  statistics  of  261 , 291;  great 
fire  at  433 

New  York,  (citv) — of  a supply  of  water 
for  17,  59;  C.  H.  Hall  19;  election,  &c.  114, 
130;  riots  41, 289;  a storm  at  148;  ship  letters 
received  at  42;  packets-60;  the  Crawcours 
60;  speculations  168,  218,  252,  339,  450; 
slave  vessel  fitted  at  60;  imports  and  ex- 
ports 64;  duties  and  value  of  goods  115, 
432;  sales  at  auction  75;  scene  in  the  com- 
mon council  78;  Courier  and  Enquirer  91; 
of  a supply  of  water  114;  the  trades’  union 
171;  effects  of  moving — May  day  172;  cost 
of  fuel  187,277;  fires  187,203,234,251,338, 
410,  436,  450;  debt  and  probable  wants  218; 
“reforms”  219;  a “great  operator”  in  234; 
hydraulic  dock  237;  fall  of  stocks  233;  ferry 
boats  238;  the  American  253;  arrivals  277; 
Irish  in  289;  the  Sabbath  315;  a “Peeping 
Tom”  at  323;  Dr.  McCaffrey  killed  325; 
“Astor  House”  277;  thieves  338;  gambling 
in  stocks  338,  410;  “moboerats”  341;  insti- 
tute 342,  362;  meeting  of  mettnrrncs  380; 
the  banks  410;  granite  pillars  at  433;  the 
new  custom  house  436;  great  importations 
450;  smuggling  450 

New  York  (state)— outrage  on  Mrs.  Ty- 
ler 18,  92;  Williams’  Register,  18;  Sche- 
nectady 42;  taxable  property  in  59;  specula- 
tions 218,  396;  the  Hudson  river  63;  banks 
64,  73;  delegates  to  the  Baltimore  conven- 
tion 114;  Lake  Champlain  opens  148;  law 
about  hank  notes  158;  Lake  Erie,  162;  pro- 
ceeds of  the  public  lands  175;  Hudson  river 
185;  legislature  adjourns  187;  speculations 
202;  state  prison  for  females  21 1;  act  con- 
cerning the  Erie  canal  211;  revenue  of  the 
canals  212,  219.  252;  clergymen  212;  attor- 
neys 212;  militia  212;  legislature  rises.  &e. 
212;  report  on  public  executions  213;  the 
law  226;  a law  concerning  promissory  notes 
226;  statistics  235;  Holland  Land  company 
237;  “floating  population”  289;  of  the  cen- 
sus of  396;  Chenango  canal  loan  411 
New  Hampshire — political  complexion  of 
the  legislature  61;  legislature  meets  252 
nomination  for  governor  310;  advice  to 
Tennessee  322;  the  northern  frontier  of 


371;  celebration  at  Corinth  379;  proceed- 
ings of  a town  meeting  in  449 

Niagara,  the  falls  237 

Niles’  Register,  compliment  to  and  pros- 
pects of  58,  161,  162;  the  town  of  130,  310 
New  Jersey — indictment  of  wreckers  114; 
meeting  of  officeholders  115;  education  iii 
148;  tornado  at  New  Brunswick  292;  the 


“democracy”  of  337 

New  Bedford  whale  ships  237 

New  Grenada— Santander’s  protest  260; 
steamboats  on  the  Magdalena  339;  laws 
against  usury  abolished  363;  paying  off  her 
debt  379 

New  Zealand  132,  339 

Nine, the  figure  9 428 

Norfolk — lumber  380 

North  eastern  boundary  76,  119,  371 
Nova  Scotia  238 


North  Carolina — opinion  concerning  the 
public  land  176;  of  a convention  in  250; 
Mecklenburg  celebration,  with  the  toasts, 
letters,  &c.  277  to  280;  state  convention 
345,  371;  elections  410,435 


O’Connell’s  speech  and  remarks  314, 322 
Officeholders,  famished  sets  of  190 

Officers,  queer  cases  of  252 

Ohio — the  state  of  the  banks  42;  the  no- 
bank party  in  145;  celebration  at  Cincinnati 
154;  tax  on  property  in'  219;  a bridge  over 
the  river  291,  309;  governor’s  message  and 
various  other  papers  299  to  303;  a storm  in 
365;  political  movements  395;  product  of 
the  canals  397 

Osages — a treaty  with  39 

Ohio  and  Michigan,  and  the  boundary 
dispute,  various  43;  report  in  congress  with 
the  speeches  of  Messrs.  Adams  and  Binney 
67;  Messrs.  Rush  and  Howard,  com.  75;  re- 
ports and  facts  concerning  the  proceedings 
had  75,  91. 118, 131,  150, 161,  166,  187,201, 
252,  276,  299,  to  303,  328,  370, 383  400,  433, 

450 

Ornamental  trees  172 

Oswego,  trade  of  and  ship  channel  432 
P. 

Palm  leaf  hats  204 

Pampas  of  South  America  399 

Paper,  a large  sheet  of  91 

Parrish,  Dr.  his  examination  concerning 
J.  Randolph  407 

Paterson,  N.  J.  291;  of  the  “strike”  at  450 
Paupers,  foreign  43,  61,  91,  114,  434;  sent 
home  from  Boston  61;  in  Washington  coun- 
ty 251;  landed  at  Boston  291 

Passports,  formula  of  104 

Pens,  metallic  219 

Pennsylvania collections  of  articles 

about  he’r  political  quarrels,  &c.  20,21, 42, 
65,  74, 114, 129, 137,  147,  190, 201 , 249, 257, 
273,  291,  311,  344,  378,  393,  436;  state  of, 
education  in  58;  loans  required  90;  of  in- 
ternal improvement  62,  90,  135,  379;  the 
shool  law  64;  Mr.  Lacock’s  speech  66;  the 
coal  trede — see  coal;  yeas  and  nays  on 
Susquehannah  canal  90;  a law  concerning 
education  114;  fracas  in  the  house  of  rep. 
114;  legislature  adjourns  130;  “sold  to  the 
English!”  145;  act  concerning  banks  158; 
taking  stock  167;  resolution  npon  the  pub- 
lic land  175;  loans  189;  case  of  F.  Murray 
148;  Mr.  Muhlenberg  accepts  the  Lewis- 
town  nomination  201;  revenue  from  canals 
379;  house  of  refuge.  212 

Peaches  60,218 

Penitentiary  system  in  the  U.  S.  173 
Pensions,  report  of  the  commissioners, 
and  number  in  the  several  states  102;  frauds 

225 

Philadelphia — nest  of  gamblers  and  for- 
gers at  17;  the  alms  house  17;  of  its  prox- 
imity to  Baltimore  113;  fires  187,251;  house 
of  refuge,  act  concerning  212;  ship  bn  ilding 
at  219;  porcelain  factory  225;  lands  and 
lots  252;  Mr.  Swaim  252;  fuel  277;  Mr 
Stewart  and  the  riots  338;  valuation  of  the 
citv  and  county  405;  nfeeling  at  456 

Pet  jury,  eases  at  Annapolis  184 

Peru— revolution  iri  274 

Persia — affairs  of  „ 314 

Pilgrims  to  Jerusalem,  &c.  188 

Pittsburgh  132,  364;  “Yankee  notions”  at 
146;  trade  ol  218;  population  310;  the  canals 
364;  St.  Clare’s  nunnery  429 

Pirates  executed — Spaniards  “ascending 
to  heaven!”  273;  De  Soto  pardoned  435 
PJantou,  Dr.  364 


Politics,  the  business  of  an  officeholder 


364 

Portland,  meeting  at  454 

Printing  establishment,  in  London  277 
Porcelain,  American  225 

Potatoes,  early  89 

Potomac  fisheries  309 


Poindexter,  Mr.  see  congress , and  19; 
statement  of  his  case,  with  the  correspon- 
dence of  Mr.  Pierce  and  others  33;  report 
in  the  senate  on  his  communication  35;  at 
Philadelphia  41,  58;  proceedings  of  the  city 
councils  of  Washington  in  respect  to  Colt- 
man  47,  158;  report  on  his  case  74;  at  Phi- 
ladelphia 74;  leaves  the  city  115;  his  report 
on  the  public  lands  159;  at  Lexington  339, 
368;  his  speech  at  420  to  428 

Poland — M.  Isarnbert’s  remarks  44 

Post  office  department  4,  28;  abuses  of 
franking  161;  notice  from  the  P.  M.  G.  162; 
statistics  216;  liabilities  313;  P.  M.  at  Old 
Point  Comfort  235;  debates  concerning  28, 
49;  case  of  the  P.  M.  at  Glenn’s  falls  60; 
letter  from  Mr.  Barry  and  the  answer  of 
Mr.  Whittlesey  139;  organization  of  343; 
decision  respecting  a seal  379;  advertise- 
ment 435;  Mr.  Kendall  and  Mr.  Gouver- 
neur’s  correspondence  and  remarks  447, 
448;  a P.  M.  opens  a love  letter  451;  see 
congress. 

Porto  Rico  78;  free  and  slave  labor  211 
Portugal—  marriage  contract  of  the  queen 
with  the  duke  de  Leuchtenberg  46;  of  his 
conduct  117;  coin  found  in  the  cathedral 
237;  affairs  of  95;  the  chambers  117;  of  the 


queen’s  second  marriage  366 

Powder  shipped  in  steamboats  254 

Press,  beauties  of  the  19,186 

Poughkeepsie — population  of  412 

Pound  sterling  433 

Prosperity,  manufacturing  57 

Products  of  the  U.  S.  value  of  409 

Property,  great  speculations  in  167,  169 

Prussia—  system  of  education  98 

Public  executions  213 

q. 

Quaker,  revolutionary  anecdote  of  a 380 
Quadruple  treaty  339 

Quadrant,  a newly  invented  398 

Quebec— emigrants  310 

Quicksilver  vs.  steam  43 

R. 

Race,  a foot  150 


Ralston,  Gerard,  on  steamboats  and  care 
431 

Rail  roads — general  remarks  upon  129; 
Baltimore  and  Washington  17,61,  133,202, 
308,  337,  361,  397,  449;  Wilmington  and 
Susquehannah  42,  89,  134;  309;  London 
and  Greenwich  45;  New  York  to  Buffalo 
59,  89;  Frankfort  and  Lexington  60;  of 
Pennsylvania  62,  74;  across  New  Jersey 
63;  Baltimore  and  Ohio  74,  89,  113,  129, 
132,  134,  135, 184,  204,  218,  250,  252,  321, 
325;  locomotive  engines  77,  133,  397;  from 
Maine  to  Canada  90,  134;  passengers  tra- 
velling on  114,  132,  133,  134,  135,  204,  205, 
301,  398;  Camden  and  Amboy  131,  202; 
Columbia  132,  134,  185;  Norfolk  133,  the 
Erie  132,  134;  Richmond  134;  in  Cuba  133; 
Charleston  and  Hamburg  133;  to  Harper’s 
Ferry  134,  135;  to  the  Alleghany  river  134; 
Mad  river  and  Lake  Erie  135;  Danville  and 
Pottsville  135;  New  Orleans  and  Nashville 
135,  321;  Lexington  and  Frankfort  135; 
Pontchartrain  397;  Baltimore  and  Port 
Deposite  185;  Long  Island  204;  Providence 
313,  397;  bull  fights  a locomotive!  204;  the 
Caltawissa 205;  Hudson  and  Berkshire  205; 
Hudson  and  Erie  205;  collection  of  articles 
concerning  238,  on  steamboats  and  wa- 
gons, bv  O.  Evans  289,  296;  rail  road  acc.i- 
dents 338,  364;  Boston  and  Worcester  372; 
Portland  and  Quebec  396;  Havre  to  Paris 
397;  Philadelphia  and  Trenton  398;  the 
Liverpool  398;  cow-catcher  on  452 

Rains,  powerful  292 

Randolph,  John,  and  his  will,  &c.  338, 
361,  382;  last  moments  of  407 

Repentence,  none  in  the  grave!  436 
Red  river,  the  raft  90,  323 

Read,  capt. — see  naval. 

Religious  associations  237;  sects  in  the 
world  378 

Revolutionary  battles,  chronology  of  40 
Rhine  and  Danube  380 

Rhode  Tslatid — the  election  129;  the  le- 
gislature 186;  senator  elected  202;  the  cot- 


INDEX, 
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ton  manufacture  in  219;  Joseph  Clark  312; 
resolution  in  the  legislature  315;  nomina- 
tion of  president,  &c.  315;  steam  mills  at 
Newport  397;  Merchant’s  exchange  bank 

435 

Richmond  Enquirer  234,249  311 

Riotous  state  of  the  country,  remarks  on 
393 

Rich  and  poor,  comparative  happiness 
of  396 

Riots,  a collection  of  articles  concerning 
439 

Road  wagons  59 

Rome — population,  churches,  &c.  219 

Robber  shot  61 

Rochester,  population  434 

Rothschild,  Mr.  receives  a catholic  order 
43;  houses  in  the  U.  S.  250 

Rows,  battles  and  disorder  439  to  441 
Rucker,  Edward  249,  273,  311 

Russia— a fleet  preparing  for  sea  117; 
British  remarks  on  148;  births  and  deaths 


241;  convention  with  the  U.  S. 

379 

S. 

Sabbath  the,  at  New  York 

315 

Salmon  caught 

292 

Salt— at  Kanawha  77,  162,  236 

, 337;  at 

Onondaga 

134 

Salute,  accident 

325 

Sandwich  Islands — to  be  colonized  339; 

a newspaper  at 

396 

Santander,  gen. 

26Q 

Schools  in  Europe 

240 

Sehuylkill,  “strikes”  on 

235,  337 

Senate  of  the  U.  S.  calculations  concern- 

ing 

207 

Serrurier,  Mr. 

22 

Shaekford,  Mr. 

323 

Shark,  caught 

236 

Sheep— see  wool. 

Shovel  manufactory 

77 

Silliman’s  lectures 

258 

Sinking  fund,  report  on  the 

111 

Silk— on  the  growth  and  manufacture  of 

131, 154,  380;  a very  interesting  collection 
of  articles  and  remarks  on  155  to  157,  174; 
Mr.  Hopkin’s  letter  224;  product  of  worms 
325,  451 

Sisters  of  Charity,  revolt  at  Paris  46 
Skeleton  found  394 

Slater,  Samuel,  his  death,  &c.  150;  Mr. 
Clay’s  letter  concerning  396 

Slave  trade,  horrible  excesses  395,  435 
Slaves,  (Am.)  at  New  Providence  44; 
kidnapper  hung  292;  in  the  West  Indies 
326;  stolen  380;  returning  to  Africa  from 
Demerara  411 

Slavery,  meetings  and  proceedings  con- 
cerning, with  the  riots,  &c.  meeting  of 
southern  gentlemen  at  New  York  367, 382; 
doings  in  Mississippi  367;  insurrection  at 
Havana  367,  405;  meeting  at  Richmond 
400;  great  excitements  at  various  places 
402  to  404,  410;  Crandall  410;  various  439, 
450;  meeting  at  Portland,  Boston  and  Phi- 
ladelphia 454;  appeal  of  the  abolitionists 
456;  see  the  several  heads. 

Snow  in  April  91 

Spain — population  of  396;  the  queen  con- 
fers the  order  of  Isabella,  “the  Catholic,” 
on  Mr.  Rothschild,  a jew  43;  battles,  &c. 
117;  horrors  of  the  civil  war  43,  166;  Mina 
96,  220;  plan  of  pacification  62;  religious 
orders  in  149;  affairs  of  95,  96,  117,  220, 
313,  366,  437,  452;  Don  Carlos  237;  debt  of 
277;  general  view  of  the  state  of  the  coun- 
try 326;  intervention  339, 380;  foreign  troops 
for  366,  436,  437;  Bilboa  437,  452;  suppres- 
sion of  the  Jesuits  452 

Specie  imported  and  exported,  &c.  17,  73 
Speculations  on  war  between  the  U.  S. 
and  France  3 

Speculations  in  lands  and  houses  167, 
169;  see  the  names  of  places. 

Spencer,  judge,  his  letter  on  the  silk  cul- 
tivation 155 

Spinner,  the  Danforth  256 

“Spoils  of  victory”  273 

Statistics,  European  240,  276 

St.  Augustine— the  orange  trees  at  146 


Steam — communications  from  N.  York 
to  N.  Orleans  135;  for  use  on  common  roads 
205;  in  Europe,  from  Paris  to  Constantino- 
ple 308,  309;  elasticity  of,  interesting  430 
Steamboats— the  Kentucky  17,250;  fast 
ones  133,250,  310;  the  Charles  Carroll  17; 
Randolph,  and  great  cargo  43;  Advocate 
161;  Radamanthus,  a British  steam  frigate 
43;  a line  of  in  Europe  77;  Constitution 
291;  the  Patrick  Henry  89;  the.  Lexington 
250;  the  Merchant  365;  the  Philadelphia 
and  Baltimore  line  113;  the  T.  Jefferson 
189;  the  Mogul,  of  700  tons  204;  the  Atlan- 
tic 205;  William  Gibbons  396;  the  Susque- 
hannah  218;  the  Majestic  219,  236;  David 
Brown  238;  Assinaboine  325;  at  St.  Louis 
250,  310;  of  powder  shipped  in  254;  steam- 
boats on  canals  273, 430;  early  on  the  Hud- 
son 299;  on  the  Mississippi  and  Ohio  310; 
Dr.  Plantou’s  364 

Steamer,  a Co ck-neigh  phrase  203 
Stevenson,  Mr.  ofVa.  63 

Steubenville — water  works  146 

St.  Thomas — earthquake  at  118 

Stocks,  prices  of  17 

Stocks,  (Am.)  at  London  115,  220,  274, 
452 

Stone,  artificial  75,  148,  361;  the  ham- 
mering of  205 

Story,  judge  169;  complimented  263 
“Strikes,”  on  the  Schuylkill  235;  at  seve- 
ral places  273;  at  the  navy  yard,  Washing- 
ton 395;  at  Paterson  * 450 

Submarine  architecture  241 

Sudam,  John,  dies  130 

Suffrages,  abuses  of  the  right  289 

Susquehannah,  navigation  of  77,  90,  132, 
133,  135,  204,218 
Swaim,Mr.  252 

Sweden — of  the  king  95 

Switzerland—  dissentions  in  59;  troops 
on  the  frontier  96 

T. 

Talleyrand’s  retirement  40 

Taney,  Roger  B.  and  of  the  chief  justice- 
ship 339 

Tappan,  Arthur  440 

Tarring  and  feathering  397 

Taxation,  in  England  237 

Temperance,  on  rail  roads  325 

Tennessee — ratifies  a new  constitution 
90;  advised  by  N.  Hampshire  322;  elections 
435;  see  Bell,  &e. 

Texas — affairs  in  254,274,377,395,  434 


the  Montezuma  254;  of  a bank  in 

321 

Thorn,  Mr.  and  Mr.  Livingston 

328 

Thornton,  Mrs. 

393 

Tilden,  capt.  killed 

19 

“Timber  laid  on  him,”  an  Irish  batter- 

ing  of  persons 

379 

Toasts,  singular 

75 

Tobacco— tare  on  hhds.  of 

42 

Tomahawk  discovered 

396 

Tonnage  of  the  U.  S. 

315 

Tornado,  at  New  Brunswick 

292 

Towson,  gen.  and  com.  Elliot 

434 

Trades’  union,  at  New  York, 

and  re- 

marks 

171,  249 

Travelling  cabinet  393 

Treasury  circular  to  receiving  officers  92 
Tree— a man  killed  by  the  fall  of  a 189; 
trees  cut  down  by  machinery  363 

Treaty  of  indemnity — see  France. 

Tunis — the  bey  dies  399 

“Tulip  mania,”  compared  with  the  pre- 
sent times  168 

Turkey— quarrels  with  Egypt  95;  great 
fire  at  Adrianople  117;  liberty  to  the  Jews 
188;  indemnity  to  Russia  277;  feast  of  the 
Bairam  428 

V. 

Vagabond  stage  player  202 

Value  of  the  products  of  the  U.  S.  308, 
409 

Van  Buren,  Mr.  on  slave  property  147; 
see  convention:  accepts  the  nomination  257 
Venezuela  451 

Vesuvius  397 

Vermont — crops  and  prices  325;  election- 
eering 337;  copperas  mines  395 

Vicksburg— see  Mississippi, 


Virginia— legislature  adjourns,  the  acts 
42;  Wheeling,  trade  of  61;  loan  negotiated 
62;  salt  at  Kanawha;  see  salt ; improve- 
ments 234;  cotton  manufactures  90,  397; 
exports  of  Richmond  90;  elections  90,  115, 
130,  145,  162,  186;  retirement  of  Mr.  Arch- 
er 115;  of  the  treasury  146;  report  about  a 
diamond  148;  “sold  to  the  Dutch”  161; 
“Richmond  Whig,”  161,234;  Enquirer  233, 
249,  311;  why  called  the  “ancient  domi- 
nion” 162;  sales  of  lands  in  234;  lawyers 
in,  in  old  times  277;  Mr.  Leigh  249,  310, 
324;  fire  at  Richmond  292;  a horrid  affray 
in  325;  iron  mines  364;  address  to  the 
whigs  of  393;  meeting  at  Richmond  400, 
444;  gold  mines  451 


U. 

Ultraism 

Universities,  German 
Utica,  N.  Y. 


434 
277 
411 

W. 

Waggaman,Mr.  75 

Wagon,  great  load  365 

Wagons  wanted  397 

Washington  city — Coltman’s  case  79;  ex- 
citements in  410 

War— the  secretary’s  construction  of  a 
law  65 

War— the  tendency  of  91 

Waterloo  tavern  325 

Washington,  George,  of  a saying  con- 
cerning 378;  early  life  of  406;  monument 
society  399 

Weather,  notices  of  17,  43,  146,  188;  a 
curious  and  valuable  collection  of  facts 
concerning  96, 97 

Webster,  Mr.  see  congress;  compliment 
to  him  at  Harrisburgh  62;  at  Lancaster  75; 
spoken  of  by  Mr.  Burges  147;  toast  and 
speech  at  the  Lexington  celebration  176; 
mentioned  201;  a piece  of  plate  presented 
to  202;  nominated  at  Boston  for  the  presi- 
dency 243;  his  letter  to  Mr.  Bolton, on  sla- 
very 439;  a beautiful  extract  from  one  of 
his  speeches  457;  on  the  slave  question  458 
Webster,  Dr.  Noah,  on  the  weather  188 
Wells,  Miss  379 

West,  “the  far”  405 

“Wenn’s  solar  stove”  40 

West  Indie s— the  slave  question  in  148, 
252,  259,  339,  453;  general  view  of  326;  ap- 
portionment of  the  20  millions  450 

West  Point,  accident  at  251 

Wheat,  imported  291;  fine  specimen  of 
380 

Wheeling,  trade  ef  218 

Whittlesey,  Mr.  of  Ohio  114,  118;  his  re- 
ply to  Mr.  Barry  142;  his  speech  at  Ashta- 
bula 368 

White,  judge,  and  the  presidency  18;  a 
letter  to  him,  signed  by  members  of  con- 
gress, and  his  reply  39;  feelings  for  in  Ten- 
nessee 90,  362;  remarks  of  the  Globe  con- 
cerning 75;  in  S.  Carolina  130;  see  Bell, 
Tennessee,  Sic. 

Wilde,  R.  H.  a letter  from  258 

Willis,  Mr.  202 

Williams’  Register  75,  212,  235;  Mr. 
agent  at  New  York  308 

Wilmington,  N.  C.  fire  at  187 

Wives,  a hint  to  436 

Wood,  given  at  Buffalo  189;  consumed 
in  New  York  277 

Wood, “Mr.  of  Trenton  254 

Wool,  prices  of  17,  76,  145, 162,  252,  325, 
436;  meeting  of  growers  at  Shelburne  Falls 
92;  a great  fair  proposed,  meeting  of  grow- 
ers 136,242;  report  about  the  importation 
of  145;  ofVan  Deiman’s  land  145;  sales  at 
Boston  188;  col.  Shepherd  242;  letters  con- 
cerning the  growth  of  242, 291;  a great  clip 
of  325 

Worcester,  population  398 

Wrecks  on  the  British  coast  115 

Y. 

“Yankee  notions” 

Yankees  at  home 
Yankoos,  the 

Z. 

Zoological  institute 


146,  §09 
209 
363 
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We  have  given  up  nearly  all  our  space  to  a record  of 
the  proceedings  of  congress — and,  in  our  next,  (to  be 
aided  by  a supplement),  we  shall  bring  up  the  state  of 
things  into  something  like. regularity  and  order. 

A good  many  copies  of  the  Register  pass  on  to  Great 
Britain,  &c.  This  work  contains  a compact  and  well 
arranged  and  extensive  record  of  public  concerns.  Gen- 
tlemen desirous  of  sending  it  to  their  friends  in  Europe, 
are  respectfully  informed,  that  we  can  so  arrange  it  as  to 
have  the  inland  postage  paid  to  New  York,  and  so  save 
them  all  trouble  in  forwarding  it  regularly. 

The  leisurely  gate  at  which  congress  proceeded  was 
wo  fully  paid  for  at  the  close  of  the  session,  when  a great 
deal  of  business  was  neglected  for  the  want  of  time ! The 
following  are  some  of  the  bills  lying  over — 

The  post  office  reform  bill;  (passed  unanimously  in 
the  senate). 

The  custom  house  regulation  bill;  (passed  nearly  una- 
nimous in  the  senate). 

The  important  judiciary  bill;  (passed  by  a vote  of  31 
to  5 in  the  senate). 

The  bill  regulating  the  deposite  of  the  public  moneys 
in  the  deposite  banks. 

The  bill  respecting  the  tenure  of  office,  and  removals 
from  office;'(a  most  important  bill,  supported  in  the  se- 
nate by  men  of  all  parties). 

The  bill  indemnifying  claimants  for  French  spolia- 
tions, before  1800. 

The  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  cities  of  the  District. 

The  bill  providing  for  the  increase  of  the  corps  of  en- 
gineers. 

The  bill  to  carry  into  effect  the  convention  between 
the  United  States  and  Spain. 

The  bill  to  improve  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi, 
in  the  neighborhood  of  St.  Louis.  All  sent  from  the  se- 
nate. 

The  bill  making  an  appropriation  for  the  support  of 
the  military  academy  at  West  Point,  luckily  passed — 
being  tacked  on  to  another  bill! 

The  bill  concerning  fortifications  is  lost!  Not  one 
dollar  is  appropriated! — owing  to  certain  amendments. 
To  this  bill,  the  house,  on  the  last  day  of  the  session, 
added  the  following  as  an  amendment — 

“ Jlnd  be  it,  4'c-  That  the  sum  of  three  millions  of  dollars  be 
and  the  same  is  hereby  appropriated  out  of  any  money  in  the 
.treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to  be  expended,  in  whole 
*or  in  part,  under  the  direction  of  the  president  of  the  United 
States,  for  the  military  and  naval  service,  including  fortifica- 
tions and  ordnance,  and  increase  of  the  navy;  provided,  such 
expenditures  shall  be  necessary  for  the  defence  of  the  country 
prior  to  the  next  meeting  of  congress.” 

When  this  came  to  the  senate,  the  extraordinary  sec- 
tion was  opposed  as  conferring  on  the  president  unlimit- 
ted  military  power.  The  senate  disagreed  to  this  vote 
for  the  three  millions  of  dollars;  and  here  are  the  yeas 
and  nays  on  the  motion  to  disagree  to  it: 

YEAS — Messrs.  Bell,  Bibb,  Calhoun,  Clay,  Clayton,  Ewing, 
Frelinghuvsen,  Goldsborough,  Hendricks,  Kent,  Knight,  Leigh, 
Mancum,  Moore,  Naudain,  Poindexter,  Porter,  Prentiss,  Pres- 
ton, Robbins,  Silsbee,  Smith,  Southard,  Swift,  Tomlinson,  Ty- 
ler, VVaggaman,  Webster,  White — 29. 

NAYS — Messrs.  Benton,  Black,  Brown,  Buchanan, Cuthhert, 
Grundy,  Hill,  Kane,  King,  of  Alabama,  King,  of  Georgia,  Linn, 
McKean,  Morris,  Robinson,  Ruggles,  Shepley,  Tallmadge,  Tip 
ton,  Wright— 19. 

The  bill  went  back  to  the  house.  The  house  insisted 
on  its  amendment,  and  again  returned  the  bill  to  the  se- 
nate. The  senate  voted  to  adhere  to  its  disagreement — 

29  to  17. 

A committee  of  conference  was  the  result.  They  met 
and  resolved  to  strike  out  the  appropriation  of  three  mil- 
lions, and  insert  in  its  place — 

“As  an  additional  appropriation  for  arming  the  fortifications 
of  the  United  States,  three  hundred  thousand  dollars. 
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“As  an  additional  appropriation  for  the  repairs  and  equipment 
of  the  ships  of  war  of  the  United  States,  five  hundred  thousand 
dollars.” 

And,  at  11  o’clock,  at  night,  the  senate,  anxious  for 
the  bill,  sent  a message  to  the  house — but  the  house,  be- 
cause of  its  thinness,  or  something  else,  did  not  act  upon 
it!  Forty-six  senators  answered  to  their  names  at  a lit- 
tle before  12  o’clock. 

The  appropriation  for  a minister  to  England  was  lost 
by  disagreement  between  the  two  houses — the  senate  in- 
sisting that  he  should  be  appointed  with  their  consent. 
Mr.  Taney's  nomination  lies  over. 

The  bill  providing  for  the  erection  of  a new  treasury 
building,  remains  untouched — we  believe. 

The  “National  Intelligencer,”  (from  which  the  pre- 
ceding is  chiefly  abstracted)  says— 

We  have  time  for  no  more — nor  spirits  for  any  more — at  pre- 
sent, though  it  will  be  our  duty  to  slate,  hereafter,  other  things 
which  we  have  heard  and  believe,  respecting  the  causes  of  the 
loss  of  these  essential  measures. 

And  adds — To  enable  our  readers  to  understand,  at  the  ear- 
liest possible  moment,  what  was  actually  done  during  the  ses- 
sion of  congress  just  closed,  we  have  taken  some  trouble  to 
have  a list  made  out  of  all  the  acts  passed;  which  will  be  found 
in  preceding  cohimnsr  For  the  same  purpose,  as  the  general 
appropriation  bill  was  made  to  carry  weight  not  usual  to  it,  by 
being  loaded  with  several  other  bills  which  had  otherwise  pe- 
rished in  the  general  rout  of  all  remaining  business,  we  have 
anticipated  the  publication  of  it  in  the  government  paper,  hav- 
ing with  great  exertion  been  able  to  obtain  a correct  copy  of  the 
act,  from  the  rolls  of  congress,  in  the  form  in  which  it  will  be 
found  on  the  preceding  page. 

Among  other  things  which  the  house  of  representatives  left 
undone,  was  the  election  of  printer  to  that  body  for  the  next 
congress.  That  election  would  have  been  made,  but  for  the 
attempt  to  introduce,  in  connection  with  it,  a provision,  direct- 
ly contrary  to  law,  that  the  election  should  be  made  viva  voce. 
This  illegal  innovation  was,  of  course,  resisted,  and  its  oppo- 
nents proved  too  many  for  those  who  were  afraid  to  trust  them 
to  a balloting.  So  the  election  lies  over. 

We  shall  publish  the  report  on  Mr.  Poindexter's  case, 
at  full  length — those  lately  proclaimed,  and  such  as  have 
been  recently  approved.  It  will  be  marked,  that  those 
of  the  “packed”  committee  of  the  senate,  have  been  una- 
nimously pronounced  to  be  entirely  correct! — that  the 
whole  senate  unanimously  voted  his  acquittal ! — that  those 
■who  swore  against  him , knew  not  where  he  lived! 

It  is  said  that  Mr.  Taney  will  receive  his  appointment 
as  one  of  the  associate  justices  of  the  supreme  court,  in 
the  course  of  a few  days. 

It  is  singular  that  the  votes  of  the  two  houses  concern- 
ing our  relations  with  France,  are  unanimous.  It  speaks 
to  France — and  to  ourselves.  In  the  senate  and  the  house, 
no  act  is  contemplated  against  her.  In  the  latter  it  is  said 
— “that  the  treaty  of  4th  July,  1831,  should  be  maintain- 
ed, and  its  execution  insisted  oif,” — as  had  been  said  in 
the  former.  Every  American  will  accord  in  this. 

This,  we  hope,  will  be  done.  We  are  willing  to  Ifear 
and  forbear — but  the  time  must  come  when  forbearance 
may  cease  to  be  a virtue,  if  our  just  claims  are  not  re- 
spected; and  we  shall,  with  the  same  unanimity,  appeal 
to  force.  May  not  the  claim  made  by  Russia,  on  account 
of  Poland,  have  a direct  bearing  on  this  matter ? be  in- 
tended to  plunge  us  into  a war  with  France?  It  looks 
very  much  like  it — and  if  so,  should  be  guarded  against. 

A committee  of  the  corporation  of  Baltimore  has  re- 
ported that  it  is  expedient  to  purchase  the  water  rights 
of  the  Baltimore  water  company,  and  with  a prospect  of 
profit.  We  shall  insert  the  particulars  hereafter.  It  is 
as  it  should  be. 

On  Friday  last  week,  an  attempt  was  made  to  set  on 
fire  the  middle  district  watch  house— while  the  bell  was 
tolling  on  account  of  the  interment  of  the  remains  of  four 
firemen,  killed  on  the  preceding  Wednesday  night! 
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A fourth  attempt  was  made,  on  the  afternoon  of  Tues- 
day, to  set  fire  to  the  office  of  the  Baltimore  Gazette!  It 
is  thought  to  he  a person  well  acquainted  with  the  build- 
ing. He  had  placed  a light  in  one  of  the  pigeon  holes  of 
a pine  book  case,  in  a small  bed  room — which,  being  dis- 
covered, was  speedily  extinguished. 

The  weather,  since  Saturday  morning,  has  been,  in- 
deed, severe — 'and  the  navigation  is  suddenly  blocked 
up  for  the  third  time!  This  is  extremely  unfortunate, 
just  now.  The  people’s  stock  of  wood  is  nearly  ex- 
hausted, and  it  is  very  high:  congress  has  risen,  and 
most  of  the  members  for  the  east  have  wended  their  way 
to  Columbia , the  western  termination  of  the  Pennsylva- 
nia rail  road.  The  steamboat  Carroll , which  left  this  on 
Saturday,  yet  remains  at  Frenchtown,  having  landed  her 
passengers. 

The  steamboat  Relief,  left  here  on  Sunday  to  look 
after  the  Carroll , returned  to  the  city  on  Tuesday,  alter 
a perilous  passage  through  the  ice.  She  reports  that  the 
upper  part  of  the  bay  is  piled  from  seven  to  eight  feet 
thick! — and  that  for  many  successive  miles  she  passed 
through  it  four  inches  thick! 

The  weather  is  now  moderating  considerably. 

There  was  a Firemen's  Fancy  Ball  given  in  Baltimore, 
on  Tuesday  everting  last — held  at  the  American  theatre. 
It  was  numerously  attended,  and  produced  a handsome 
sum  in  aid  of  the  Firemen's  Fund. 

It  is  a source  of  great  satisfaction  that,  in  regard  to  the 
only  question  concerning  our  foreign  relations,  which 
was  presented  to  congress  in  the  annual  message  of  the 
president  of  the  United  States  at  the  commencement  of 
the  session  of  congress,  which  has  just  closed,  both  houses 
of  congress  have  been  unanimous.  Both  have  express- 
ed the  opinion  that  the  execution  of  the  treaty  of  1831 
ought  to  be  insisted  upon,  and  both  came  to  the  unani- 
mous determination  that  it  was  not  expedient  to  carry 
into  effect  the  recommendation  of  the  president’s  mjessage 
in  relation  to  that  subject.  Such  was  the  direct  declara- 
tion of  the  senate,  and  such  the  effect  of  the  unanimous 
vote  of  the  house  of  representatives,  after  passing  its  de- 
claratory resolution,  to  discharge  the  committee  of  fo- 
reign relations  from  the  further  consideration  of  that  re- 
commendation. 

We  hope,  however,  that  the  proceedings  of  the  two 
houses  will  wot  be  interpreted,  any  where,  into  a dispo- 
sition to  submit  quietly  to  a refusal,  by  France,  to  execute 
the  treaty.  Such  a view  of  the  refusal  by  congress  now 
to  act  upon  that  hypothesis,  would  be  a great  error.  Con- 

fress  have  expressed  a confidence  in  the  good  faith  of 
'ranee.  They  will  not  anticipate  any  necessity  for  le- 
gislation in  reference  to  this  business  of  the  treaty;  but 
they  will  legislate,  nevertheless,  should  it  hereafter  ap- 
pear that  there  is  no  intention  to  carry  the  treaty  into 
effect.  It  does  not  follow,  however — heaven  forbid  that 
it  should! — that  the  effect  or  consequence  of  that  legisla- 
tion will  be  -war.  We  hope  that  evil  is  at  least  as  far 
distant  from  us  as  the  next  presidential  election. 

The  two  houses  are  thus  in  concert,  in  regard  to  our 
relations  with  France.  [ JVat . hit. 

The  reader  will  perceive  by  the  proceedings  in  the  se- 
nate yesterday,  that  the  long  threatened  and  far-famed 
project  of  “ expunging ” from  the  journals  of  the  senate 
of  the  last  session  the  vote  condemnatory  of  the  conduct 
of  the  president  in  regard  to  the  removal  of  the  depo- 
sites,  was  itself  expunged  from  the  proposition  on  that 
subject,  and  voted  down  almost  unanimously — the  original 
mover  himself  being  amongst  those  who  voted  to  aban- 
don the  idea  of  “expunging.”  The  remainder  of  the 
proposition,  after  its  offensive  feature  had  been  thus  ob- 
literated, was  then  nailed  to  the  counter  by  a vote  of  27 
to  20.  The  whole  proceeding  was  curious,  but  highly 
honorable  to  the  self-respect  and  independence  of  the 
senate.  It  cannot,  however,  be  properly  understood  until 
the  debate  appears,  which  will  be  given  without  delay. 
Indeed,  one  ought  to  have  been  present  to  properl v ap- 
preciate the  effect  of  this  proceeding.  [Ib. 


A letter  from  Washington  says— - 

The  Cumberland  road  bill  which  appropriates  $346,000  for  the 
repairs,  and  $300,000  for  lire  extension  of  that  «reat  national 
highway,  passed  the  house  and  received  the  president’s  sig- 
nature last  evening.  This  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  fortunate 
hits  that  have  been  made  in  the  legislature  of  the  present  ses- 
sion. It  seems  almost  incredible  that  the  friends  of  the  bill 
could  have  succeeded  as  they  did,  at  so  late  an  hou/,  and  dur- 
ing so  warm  a contest  among  the  different  members,  who  were 
all  anxious  to  get  at  some  favorite  measure.  I understand  that 
the  speaker  actually  signed  the  Cumberland  road  bill  while  the 
motion  for  adjournment  was  pending.  Great  praise  is  due  to 
the  lion.  »/2.  Stewart  and  the  hon.  T.  M.  T.  McKennan,  for  their 
unceasing  watchfulness  and  exeitionsin  favor  of  this  bill. 

The  speaker  made  a very  appropriate  and  felicitous  address 
at  the  close  of  the  session. 

Great  dismay  prevails  in  this  city  to-day,  on  account  of  the 
bill  providing  further  relief,  not  having  passed  the  house. 
Most  persons  are  afraid  that  we  shall  now  indeed  be  sold  to  the 
Dutch. 

According  to  Mr.  Southard’s  report,  made  to  the  se- 
nate, in  relation  to  the  present  condition  of  the  city  of 
Washington,  its  present  actual  debt  is  $1,806,422  59 
for  the  discharge  of  which,  “it  has  not,  at  this  time, 
means  from  which  it  can  apply  a single  dollar.”  The 
report  goes  on  to  say,  that  so  perfectly  exhausted  have 
the  resources  of  the  city  become,  that  unless  congress 
gives  relief,  “it  will,  very  probably,  in  a short  time,  be 
driven  to  the  surrender  of  its  charter.”  [Alex.  Gaz. 

It  will  rejoice  many  of  our  readers  to  know,  that  a bill 
has  passed  the  house  of  delegates  of  Virginia,  guaranty- 
ing a loan  o i half  a million  of  dollars  for  the  Chesapeake 
and  Ohio  canal  company,  and  that  strong  hopes  are  en- 
tertained that  it  will  also  pass  the  senate  of  that  state. 

A bill  has  also  been  reported  in  the  house  of  delegates 
of  Maryland,  guarantying  two  millions  for  the  same  ob- 
ject, with  every  reason  to  expect  that  it  will  beeome  a 
law. 

With  these  prospects,  may  we  not  hope  soon  to  be 
able  to  lift  our  heads  above  the  clouds  which  have  so 
long  hung  over  us.  [Nat.  hit. 

Marvin  Marcy,  jr.  was  this  day  sentenced  as  one  of 
the  convent  rioters  at  East  Cambridge  by  the  supreme 
court,  to  three  days  solitary  confinement  and  to  hard  la- 
bor in  the  state  prison  during  his  natural  life.  This  af- 
ternoon about  3 o’clock  he  was  discovered  insensible  on 
the  floor  of  his  cell.  Dr.  Hooper  was  immediately  call- 
ed to  his  aid.  He  continued  in  the  same  state  at  4 o’clock 
— cause  unknown.  In  the  midst  of  the  examination 
the  sheriff  came  to  convey  him  to  Charlestown — he  of 
course  was  not  removed  [Briggs'  Bulletin . 

It  was,  probably,  the  horror  of  passing  into  the  state 
prison  that  caused  this  effect  on  Marcy.  He  was,  cer- 
tainly, much  less  guilty  than  others.  A petition  for  his 
pardon  had  been  signed  by  9,000  persons,  among  them  by 
bishop  Fenwick  and  the  superior  of  the  convent;  and  it 
was  thought  that  he  would  be  released. 

Edward  Everett,  esq.  has  been  nominated  as  gover- 
nor of  Massachusetts,  as  well  by  the  whig  as  the  anti- 
masonic  parties,  at  the  ensuing  election. 

Com.  Elliot  has  hoisted  his  broad  pendant  on  board 
the  frigate  constitution.  A guard  of  marines  have  gone 
on  hoard,  and  the  ship  will  be  got  ready  for  sea  as  soon 
as  possible. 

The  senate  spent  some  time  on  Tuesday  evening  on 
executive  business,  and  acted  on  a large  number  of  no- 
minations; amongst  many  others,  the  following,  we  un- 
derstand, were  confirmed: 

Edw.  Kavanagh,  (a  member  of  congress  from  Maine), 
to  he  charge  d’affaires  to  Portugal,  in  the  place  of  Thos. 
L.  L.  Brent. 

John  G.  A.  Williamson,  of  N.  Carolina,  to  be  charge 
d’affairs  to  Venezuela. 

Henry  Wheaton,  (now  charge  d’affaires  at  Denmark), 
to  he  charge  d’affairs  to  Prussia. 

Jonathan  F.  Woodside,  of  Ohio,  to  he  charge  d’affaires 
to  Denmark. 

Henry  Hone , of  New  York,  to  he  consul  at  St.  Jago  de 
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Robert  F.  Cha.ce , of  Mississippi,  to  be  consul  at  Mar- 
tinique. 

Cheney  Hickman , to  be  a director  of  the  bank  of  the 
United  States,  in  the  place  of  Thos.  EMmaker,  deceased. 

Upton  S.  Heath , of  Baltimore,  to  be  a director  of  the 
bank  of  the  United  States,  in  the  place  of  Morris  Coxall, 
rejected  by  the  senate. 

Isaac  O.  Ramies,  to  be  naval  officer  of  the  port  of 
Boston. 

The  nomination  of  Roger  B.  Taney,  as  a judge  of  the 
supreme  court,  was  takeu  up,  and  indefinitely  postponed. 

” ^ @ ©It**- 

FOREIGN  NEWS. 

London  dates  of  January  26. 

FRANCE. 

The  Journal  des  Debats  (ministerial)  has  this  paragraph  de- 
precatory of  war  with  America: 

“We  tlo  not  hesitate  to  say  that  of  all  the  wars  practicable  or 
possible  lor  Fiance,  the  most  foolish,  the  most  gauche,  the  most 
impolitic,  that  which  would  cause  the  loudest  laughter  at  St. 
Petersburg,  Berlin,  and  the  Hague,  and  which  would  most  af- 
flict all  the  friends  of  liberty  in  Europe,  would  be  a war  between 
France  and  the  United  States.  Only  conceive  the  cries  of  joy 
which  the  men  who  labor  to  resuscitate  the  parly  of  the  holy 
alliance  would  utter  when  they  saw  France  employing  the 
force  and  the  power  which  she  has  acquired  since,  the  revolu- 
tion of  July  in  a struggle  against  the  republic  of  the  United 
Slates — when  they  saw  these  two  people,  who,  in  the  old  and 
new  world,  represent  the  cause  of  liberty,  stupidly  warring 
against  each  other.  What  intrigues  would  be  set  on  foot 
against  us  at  home,  whilst  we  were  occupied  against  brother 
freemen  abroad.” 

The  London  Times  of  the  26th  publishes  a letter  from  its  Pa- 
ris correspondent  of  the  24th,  of  which  the  following  is  an  ex- 
tract: 

The  claim  advanced  by  the  emperor  of  Russia,  as  king  of  Po- 
land, ill  the  name  of  the  grand  duchy  of  Warsaw,  against  the 
present  government  of  France,  in  virtue  of  a convention  for  the 
reciprocal  adjustment  of  claims  and  counter  claims  between 
the  two, countries,  concluded  on  the  27th  of  September,  1816, 
is  likely  to  become  a stumbling  block  in  the  way  of  the  settle- 
ment of  the  American  question,  from  the  fear  that  is  entertain- 
ed lest  the  recognition  of  the  one  debt  should  be  regarded  as  a 
precedent  for  the  acknowledgment  of  the  Other. 

M.  Dupin,  the  president  of  the  chamber  of  deputies,  has  been 
heard  within  these  few  days  to  express  himself  very  strongly 
against  the,  ratification  of  the  Washington  treaty  by  the  cham- 
ber; and  the  idea  seems  to  gain  ground  among  the  members  ge- 
nerally that  a second  refusal  may  be  hazarded  without  any  se- 
rious lisk  of  a rupture  with  the  government  of  the  United 
States.  However  erroneous  this  view  of  the  matter  may  be, 
after  the  attitude  assumed  by  the  American  president  in  his  late 
message  to  congress,  the  fact  of  its  being  so  generally  entertain- 
ed may  possibly  lead  to  very  inconvenient  results. 

Cobbett  appears  to  think  that  we  are  in  reality  going  to  war 
with  France,  and,  under  this  supposition,  he  breaks  out  in  this 
strain: 

“Now  we  shall  see  how  real  republicans  will  knock  about 
these  despicable  subjects  of  a citizen  king!  Oh!  how  l should 
like  to  see  the  raving  and  stamping  and  foaming,  and to  hear 
the  gabblings  of  the  conceited  devils,  when  they  get  the  news 
of  their  ships  beiug  sunk,  or  their  islands  taken.  1 suppose  that 
they  will  give  in,  with  some  despicable  lie  about  having  been 
deceived.  If  they  do  not,  Jonathan  will  pommel  them  half  to 
death,  and  make  them  pay  their  debt  afterwards:  and  will  thus 
carry  another  million  of  the  solid  across  the  Atlantic.  Nothing 
can  be  more  infamously  unjust  than  their  refusal  to  pay;  and 
the  president,  who  knows  their  character,  having  tried  words 
long  enough,  is  now  proceeding  to  blows,  the  only  species  of 
reasoning  which  they  can  be  made  to  understand.” 

The  London  Mercantile  Journal  thus  speaks  of  our  relations 
with  France.  “War  does  not  appear  at  all  probable,  as  the 
American  congress  seem  not  to  have  caught  the  spirit  and  fire 
of  the  president,  but  resembling  a heap  of  damp  fuel  that  it  will 
be  difficult  to  ignite.  A war  between  America  and  France 
would  agitate  all  Europe,  shake  the  foundations  of  all  public 
securities.  But  we  hope  both  parties  will  listen  to  reason,  and 
be  guided  by  justice,  and  then  we  shall  have  no  appeal  to  phy- 
sical force,  ihe  resort  characteristic  of  brutes  brought  into  op- 
position and  contact.  We  are  bound  in  a bond  of  £800,000,000 
to  keep  the  peace  with  all  mankind,  which  is  not  the  case  with 
either  France  or  America — however  the  latter  of  which  has  just 
extinguished  her  national  debt,  and  will  probably  pause  before 
she  creates  another. ” 

The  following  is  the  letter  of  M.  Hyde  de  JVeuville,  referred  to 
in  the  French  news  published  yesterday,  which  it  is  thought 
will  do  injury  to  the  American  cause: 

“ To  the  editor  of  the  Echo  Francais: 

uLetang,  near  Sancerra,  Jan.  15. 

“Sir:  General  Jackson  wishes,  it  appears,  to  treat  the  go- 
vernment of  Louis  Piiillfppe  as  he  has  treated  the  poor  Indians. 
He  does  not  see  that  France  is  prepared  and  prompt  to  resent 
an  insult  offered  the  country.  Gen.  Jackson  ought  to  have  re- 
membered that  there  exists  a debt — sacred,  avowed  and  recog- 


nized by  his  predecessors,  and  relating  to  a great  service  ren- 
dered more  than  half  a century  ago  to  the  United  States  which 
has  never  yet  been  settled.  He  ought  to  have  known  that  a 
treaty  has  no  force  or  value,  especially  where  money  is  con- 
cerned, unless  it  has  been  duly  accepted  and  sanctioned  by  the 
different  powers  whom  the  treaty  affects.  Has  the  president  of 
the  union  found  out  also  that  an  arbitrary  act  is  a wise  resource 
ot  government?  Either  a great  change  must  have  taken  place 
in  the  United  States  in  the  sentiments  of  the  nation,  or  this 
strange  doctrine  is  not  likely  to  succeed  there.  I know  not 
what  the  American  papers  may  say,  but  I am  certain,  before- 
hand, that  they  will  not  acknowledge  the  dictatorial  logic  of 
the  first  magistrate  of  the  republic. 

“The  threat  of  gen.  Jackson  is,  therefore,  impolitic,  ill-timed 
and  awkwardly  made.  I know  not,  moreover,  how  the  affairs 
of  France  are  at  present  conducted  at  the  Tuilleries.  I will 
sneak  only  of  that  which  1 know:  now  I do  know  positively 
tnat  never,  under  the  empire,  or  under  the  restoration,  has 
there  been  any  question  of  such  a treaty?  I know  that  under 
the  restoration  it  never  entered  the  head  of  the  president  of  the 
union  to  address  such  a message;  I know  that  at  that  time  the 
king  of  France  was  respected,  his  friendship  conferred  honor, 
and  his  good  offices,  his  wise  and  powerful  mediation  were 
sought  after;  I state  nothing  that  I^cannot  prove.  This  affair 
of  the  United  States  is  a most  serious  one:  it  is  not  a question 
of  party,  but  of  country;  the  25  millions  are  only  of  secondary 
importance;  a commercial  interest  of  an  importance  widely 
different  governs  the  question.  Let  my  correspondence  be 
read  which  was  printed  at  Washington,  and  communicated  to 
the  senate,  (which,  I am  of  opinion,  must  have  been  laid  be- 
fore the  committee  who  last  year  were  charged  with  the  task 
to  examine  this  treaty),  and  it  will  be  seen  what  a sacrifice  the 
treaty  imposes  on  France,  and  what  advantage  it  insures  to  the 
English.  I repeat  that  the  question  now  mooted  is  entirely  na- 
tional. Government,  like  private  persons,  are  equally  called 
on  to  pay  their  debts;  by  doing  so,  they  not  only  honor  but  en- 
rich themselves;  for,  to  nations,  as  well  as  to  individuals,  good 
faith  is  an  inexhaustible  source  of  credit,  and  credit  an  inex- 
haustible source  of  riches. 

But  we  must  first  examine,  and  well  examine,  if  the  debt  is 
real,  and,  under  all  circumstances,  not  sacrifice  to  the  interest 
of  passion,  or  of  the  moment,  the  interest  of  the  future,  when 
this  interest  of  the  future  has  cost  so  much,  and  when,  as  we 
have  resigned  ourselves  to  such  enormous  sacrifices,  in  order 
to  render  it  durable;  governments  pass  away,  men  die,  but  badly 
devised  treaties  remain.  I will,  therefore,  give  all  the  infor- 
mation necessary  to  enlighten  my  fellow  citizens.  The  Ameri- 
cans do  not  desire  it  from  me.  With  them,  country  absorbs 
every  other  consideration.  They  know  me,  and  they  esteem 
me;  I will  not  lose  a jot  of  their  good  opinion,  and,  isolated  as  F 
am  by  the  revolution  of  July,  I will  continue  to  give  proofs  of  a 
patriotism  which  nothing  can  weaken.  I am  persuaded  that  I 
owe  this  loyal  publicity  to  my  country,  which  1 love  above  all 
things,  and  the  United  States,  which  I consider  as  a second 
country.  I will  moreover,  go  so  far  as  to  say,  that  the  rejection 
of  this  treaty  will,  perhaps,  be  useful  to  both  countries.  I shall 
be  understood  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  I address  this 
letter  to  you,  Mr.  Editor,  and  to  you  only,  in  order  to  show  you 
that  I do  not  in  any  manner,  make  this  great  question  a ques- 
tion of  party;  the  journalists  of  all  shades  of  generous  opinions 
will  concur  with  me.  I am,  sir,  &e. 

“HYDE  DE  NEUVILLE,  ex-deputy , and  formerly 
“ minister  to  the  United  States .” 

GREAT1  BRITAIN. 

Returns  have  been  received  of  the  election  of  628  members 
of  parliament,  who  are  classed  as  follows:^ 


Reformers, 357 

Tories, 256 

Doubtful, 15 

Majority  of  reformers, 101 


The  total  gain  for  the  tories,  is  estimated  at  52. 

The  London  Courier  of  the  24th,  states  that  on  the  preceding 
day,  war  risks  were  effected  a^Lloyd’s,  on  ships  and  cargoes 
for  French  account,  which  have  previously  been  insured  as 
regards  the  sea  risk  only,  in  France,  for  the  term  of  three 
months  to  come  at  the  advanced  rate  of  three  per  cent,  pre- 
mium. 

Madame  Malibran.  We  mentioned  yesterday  the  report  that 
this  lady  had  been  stabbed  while  returning  from  an  opera  house 
in  Italy.  In  another  paper  we  find  an  account  of  a singular 
adventure  which  befel  her  on  her  journey  through  Italy. 

The  people  of  Arezzo  learning  her  arrival  at  that  place,  re- 
fused to  let  her  pass  on  her  journey  until  she  had  sung  for  them, 
from  the  balcony  of  the  inn.  She  refused,  declaring  she  could 
not  and  would  not.  A gentleman  robber  then  emerged  from  the 
crowd,  presented  a pistol  at  her,  and  urged  his  claim  upon  the 
fair  songstress.  She  wept  with  agitation  and  anger,  but  the 
mob  still  continuing  inexorable,  her  courier,  [who  proved  to  be 
De  Beriol,  her  husband],  went  to  the  carriage,  brought  out  his 
violin,  and  amused  the  audience  in  the  street  with  an  exquisite 
performance,  until  Malibran  had  wiped  her  eyes  and  recovered 
her  voice.  She  then  sung  a cavatina  in  her  very  best  manner, 
and  received  louder  applause  than  she  had  ever  before  met 
with  in  Europe  or  America.  The  delighted  Arezzians  then  har- 
nessed themselves  to  her  carriage,  and  dragged  her  on  her  road 
for  several  miles.  [Times, 
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TWENTY-THIRD  CONGRESS— SECOND  SESSION. 

SENATE. 

February  27 . Mr.  Ewing  rose  and  said,  that  at  the  last  ses- 
sion, his  colleague  (Mr.  Morris)  presented  to  the  senate  cert;  in 
resolutions,  adopted  by  the  legislature  of  the  state  of  Ohio, 
against  the  recharter  of  the  U.  S.  bank,  sustaining  the  course  of 
the  administration,  and  opposing  the  passage  of  the  bill  to  ap- 
propriate, for  a limited  time,  the  proceeds  of  the  public  lands. 
Those  resolutions  were  read,  laid  on  the  table,  and  ordered  to 
be  printed.  He  had  now  the  duty  to  perform  of  presenting  cer- 
tain resolutions,  recently  adopted  in  the  legislature  of  Ohio,  re- 
scinding the  resolutions  presented  at  the  last  session.  He  tnov 
ed  that  these  resolutions  also  be  read,  laid  on  the  table,  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed.  The  motion  tvas  agreed  to. 

After  Mr.  Benton  had  spoke  a considerable  time  in  defence  of 
his  motion  to  expunge — the  senate  took  up  the  following  bills: 
The  bill  to  regulate  the  deposites  of  the  public  money  in  the 
state  banks,  having  been  taken  up — 

Mr.  Bibb  said  he  desired  to  change  his  vote  in  regard  to  this 
hill,  on  the  ground  that  he  could  not  approve  of  the  provision 
relative  to  the  amount  of  specie  these  banks  should  be  required 
to  have  in  their  vaults.  And  he  did  not  feel  himself  at  liberty 
to  give  any  vote  that  might  seem  to  sanction  the  late  unconsti- 
tutional removal  of  the  deposites  from  the  bank  of  the  United 
States.  v 

Mr.  Earing  admitted  there  was  much  force  in  what  was  said 
by  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky,  but  he  did  not  think  that  the 
present  act  of  legislation  went  to  sanction  the  removal  of  the 
deposites. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Black,  the  yeas  and  nays  were  demanded 
on  the  passage  of  the  bill,  and  were  taken  as  follows: 

YEAS — Messrs.  Benton,  Black,  Calhoun,  Cuthbert,  Clay 
ton,  Ewing,  Frelinghuysen,  Goldsborough,  Kent,  Knight,  Leigh, 
Linn,  McKean,  Mangum,  Moore,  Porter,  Prentiss,  Preston, 
Robinson,  Robbins,  Swift,  Smith,  Southard,  Tomlinson,  Tyler, 
Waggaman,  Webster,  White —28. 

NAYS — Messrs.  Bibb,  Brown,  Buchanan,  Hendricks,  Hill, 
Kane,  King,  of  Ala.  Morris,  Poindexter,  Ruggles,  Shepley  ,'Tall- 
madge — 12. 

So  the  bill  was  passed. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Clay,  and  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
bill  farther  to  continue  the  commission  for  carrying  into  effect 
the  convention  with  France,  was  read  a third  time  and  passed. 
The  resolution  of  Mr.  Benton  was  then  again  taken  up,  and 
Mr.  Southard  addressed  the  senate  for  upwards  of  two  hours, 
in  reply  to  the  arguments  adduced  by  Mr.  Benton,  and  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  resolution.  When  he  concluded — 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Preston,  the  resolution  was  laid  on  the 
table, 

Many  bills  were  referred. 

February  28.  Mr.  Ewing  rose,  and  spoke  concerning  the  ad- 
dress of  O.  B.  Brown,  which  appeared  in  the  “Globe” — and 
Messrs.  Grundy,  Robinson  and  Clayton  responded.  [This  shall 
appear  hereafter.] 

A number  of  bills  were  reported. 

Mr.  Preston,  pursuant  to  notice  given,  moved  that  the  senate 
proceed  to  the  election  of  printer  to  the  senate, 

Mr.  Clay  said,  that  a few  days  ago,  lie  had  suggested  that  they 
had  better  not  proceed  to  the  election  of  a printer  until  the  other 
house  had  moved  in  the  matter. 

Mr.  Benton  asked  the  consideration  of  the  joint  resolution  to 
repeal  the  existing  joint  resolution  which  provides  lor  the  elec- 
tion of  a printer  to  each  house. 

After  a few  words  from  Mr.  Preston  and  Mr.  Poindexter,  Mr. 
Wright  asked  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  now  proceeding  to  the 
election  of  printer,  and  they  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  then  taken,  and  the  yeas  and  nays  are  as 
follows: 

YEAS — Messrs.  Bell,  Bibb,  Black,  Calhoun,  Clay,  Clayton, 
Ewing,  Frelinghuysen,  Goldsborough,  Hendricks,  Kent,  Knight, 
Leigh,  Mangum,  Moore,  Naudnin,  Poindexter,  Prentiss,  Pres- 
ton, Robbins,  Silsbee,  Smith,  Southard,  Swift,  Tyler,  Tomlin- 
son, Webster— 27. 

NAYS — Messrs.  Benton,  Brown,  Buchanan,  Cuthbert,  Grun- 
dy, Hill,  Kane,  King,  of  Georgia,  Linn,  McKean,  Morris,  Robin- 
son, Ruggles,  Shepley,  Tallmadge,  Tipton,  White,  Wright — 18. 

Mr.  Benton  protested  against  going  into  an  election  at  that 
time  for  the  printer  for  the  next  congress. 

Mr.  Preston  replied  at  some  length,  contending  that  they  had 
a right  to  elect  a printer  then.  They  were  justified,  indeed  re- 
quired, to  do  so  by  the  resolution  of  ’29,  which  sanctioned  the 
one  that  was  passed  in  1819. 

After  a few  words  in  reply  from  Mr.  Benton,  and  a rejoinder 
by  Mr.  Preston. 

Mr.  Benton  moved  to  postpone  the  election,  and  asked  the 
yeas  and  nays;  which  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  then  taken,  and  decided  as  follows: 
YEAS— Messrs.  Benton,  Buchanan,  Grundy,  Cuthbert,  Hill, 
King,  of  Georgia,  Kane,  Linn,  McKean,  Morris,  Robinson,  Rug- 
gles, Shepley,  Tallmadge,  Tipton,  White,  Wright — 18. 

NAYS — Messrs.  Bell,  Bibb,  Black,  Calhoun,  Clay,  Clayton, 
Ewing,  Frelinghuysen,  Goldsborough,  Hendricks,  Kent,  Knight, 
Leigh,  Mangum,  Moore,  Naudain,  Poindexter,  Porter,  Prentiss, 
Preston,  Robbins,  Silsbee,  Southard,  Swift,  Tomlinson,  Tyler, 
Waggaman,  Webster — 28. 

Here  followed  15  ballots.  Mr.  Green  began  with  15  and  end- 
ed with  7— Messrs.  Blair  & Rives  with  13  and  ended  with  15; 
Messrs.  Gales  & Seaton  with  12  and  ended  with  22.  After  the 


15th  ballot,  Mr.  Wright  moved  that  the  ballot  be  Indefinitely 
postponed— negatived;  for  it  18,  against  it  29.  The  senate  re- 
sumed the  ballot,  and  three  were  had — on  the  3d,  the  vote 
stood,  Gales  &.  Seaton  27,  Blair  & Rives  14,  Duff  Green  3,  W.  A. 
Rind  2,  blank  l.  So  Gales  & Seaton  were  elected  printers  to  the 
senate. 

The  senate  took  a recess  until  4 o’clock,  and  ihen  went  into 
session;  and  a great  number  of  bills  were  passed,  a few  post- 
poned, and  others  laid  on  the  table. 

March  2.  Mr.  Webster  reported  the  bill  from  the  other  house 
making  appropriations  for  Indian  annuities,  with  amendments, 
which  amendments,  together  with  one  moved  by  Mr.  Tipton, 
were  agreed  to,  the  amendments  ordered  to  be  engrossed,  and 
the  bill,  as  amended,  was  subsequently  passed  and  returned  to 
the  other  house  for  concurrence  in  the  amendments. 

Mr.  Ruggles  presented  the  resolutions  of  the  legislature  of 
Maine,  approving  the  president’s  conduct,  and  praying  the  vote 
of  censure  of  last  session  to  be  expunged — laid  on  the  table. 

The  resolution  directing  each  member  of  the  senate  to  be 
supplied  with  a copy  of  the  9th  volume  of  the  “Register  of  De- 
bates,” was,  after  discussion,  laid  on  the  table  by  the  casting 
vole  of  1 lie  vice  president. 

The  general  appropriation  bill  being  taken  up  for  considera- 
tion, the  question  being  on  the  amendment  striking  out  an  ap- 
propriation lor  a minister  to  Great  Britain. 

Mr.  Webster  explained  that  the  committee  saw  no  reason  for 
making  this  appropriation,  as  no  minister  had  been  nominated, 
and  the  appropriation,  therefore,  might  be  postponed  until  the 
next  session. 

Mr.  Wright,  dissenting  as  a member  of  the  finance  commit- 
tee, asked  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  amendment,  which 
were  ordered. 

A discussion  took  place,  in  which  Messrs.  Clay,  Clayton, 
Buchanan,  Wriglit,  Webster,  Bibb , Calhoun  and  Tyler  took 
part. 

Mr.  Webster  then  moved  to  amend  the  clause,  so  as  to  pro- 
vide that  the  outfit  and  salary  should  not  be  paid  except  to  a 
minister  appointed  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
senate  first  had  and  obtained.  Mr.  Webster  asked  for  the  yea3 
and  nays,  which  were  ordered. 

Alter  some  discussion,  the  question  was  taken  and  decided 
as  follows: 

YEAS — Messrs.  Bell,  Bibb,  Black,  Calhoun,  Clay,  Clayton, 
Ewing,  Frelinghuysen,  Goldsborough,  Hendricks,  Kent,  Knight, 
Leigh,  Mangum,  Moore,  Naudain,  Poindexter,  Porter,  Prentiss, 
Preston,  Robbins,  Silsbee,  Smith,  Southard,  Swift,  Tomlinson, 
.Waggaman,  Webster, — 28. 

NAYS — Messrs.  Benton,  Brown,  Buchanan,  Cuthbert,  Grun- 
dy, Hill,  Kane,  King,  of  Alabama,  King,  of  Geo.  Linn,  McKean, 
Morris,  Robinson,  Ruggles,  Shepley,  Tallmadge,  Tipton,  Tyler, 
White,  Wright — 20. 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

There  was  another  amendment  proposing  to  strike  out  the 
outfit  for  a minister  to  Spain;  but,  as  Mr.  Wright  said  a vacan- 
cy was  expected,  the  minister  there  having  obtained  leave  to 
return,  Mr.  Webster  said  he  would  not  press  the  amendment, 
and  it  was  negatived  without  opposition. 

Mr.  Wright  moved  to  amend  the  bill,  by  introducing  a provi- 
sion, placing  collectors,  surveyors,  naval  officers,  &c.  on  the 
footing  in  which  they  had  been  placed  ever  since  the  act  of 
1832. 

At  this  state,  by  unanimous  consent — 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Clay,  the  senate  took  up  the  bill  concern- 
ing the  distribution  of  the  Spanish  fund,  which  was  read  a third 
time,  amended  and  passed.  [The  bill,  as  amended,  refers  the 
duty  to  the  attorney  general  instead  of  commissioners.] 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Porter,  the  joint  rule,  which  prohibits  the 
sending  of  bills  to  the  president  on  the  last  day  of  the  session, 
was  suspended. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Webster,  the  senate  took  a recess  until  5 
o’clock. 

Evening  session,  March  2.  The  senate  resumed  the  consider- 
ation of  the  general  appropriation  bill,  the  question  pending 
being  on  Mr.  Wright’s  amendment  concerning  the  collectors, 
surveyors,  naval  officers,  &c.  which  amendment,  after  discus- 
sion, was  adopted,  yeas  23,  nays  22. 

Mr.  Webster  moved  to  amend  the  bill  by  adding  to  it  three 
bills  which  passed  the  senate  on  Friday,  and  had  not  been  sent 
to  the  house,  viz:  the  bill  relative  to  Virginia  scrip— the  bill  re- 
lative to  Louisiana  scrip,  and  the  bill  making  appropriations  for 
certain  roads;  which  motion  was  agreed  to,  the  amendments 
ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a third  reading,  and  the  bill  was  af- 
terwards passed  and  sent  to  the  house  of  representatives  for 
concurrence  in  the  amendments. 

The  bill  to  render  permanent  the  mode  of  supplyingthe  arm}', 
and  fixing  the  salaries  of  clerks  in  the  commissaties’  offices, 
was  read  a third  lime  and  passed. 

The  bill  from  the  house  making  appropriations  for  the  com- 
pletion of  the  Delaware  breakwater,  and  the  improvement  of 
certain  harbors;  and  the  light  house  bill,  were  reported  from 
the  committee  of  commerce  with  sundry  amendments,  which 
amendments  were  concurred  in,  and  the  bills  passed  and  sent 
to  the  other  house  for  concurrence  in  the  amendments. 

Several  private  hills  having  been  read  a third  time  and  pass- 
ed, 

The  senate  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  executive  busi- 
ness, and  when  the  doors  were  reopened  the  senate  adjourned, 
it  then  being  a quarter  past  11  o’clock. 
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March  3.  The  annual  report  on  commerce  and  navigation 
Was  ordered  to  be  printed. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Webster  the  committee  on  finance  were  re- 
spectively discharged  from  the  further  consideration  of  a reso- 
lution directing  them  to  inquire  into  the  legal  effect  of  the.  trea- 
sury circular  to  the  laud  offices,  the  committee  not  having  had 
time  to  act  on  the  subject;  and  from  the  further  consideration 
of  the  subjects  referred  to  that  committee  for  their  action  during 
the  recess. 

On  the  subject  of  the  currency,  a mass  of  materials  had  been 
collected,  but  it  had  been  found  impracticable  to  put  these  ma- 
terials in  a shape  which  would  be  worthy  of  the  consideration 
of  the  senate.  It  was  the  intention  of  some  members  of  the 
committee  of  finance  to  bring  the  subject  before  the  senate  at 
the  next  session.  There  was  also  another  subject  referred  to 
the  committee,  concerning  the  dealings  of  the  United  States 
bank  in  bullion.  A correspondence  had  been  carried  on  with 
the  United  Slates  bank,  and  a report  will  be  made  by  that  com- 
mittee as  soon  as  practicable.  At  present,  the  necessary  re- 
turns had  not  been  received  from  the  branches. 

Mr.  Webster , in  moving  to  discharge  the  committee  of  finance 
from  its  unfinished  business,  said  he  would  take  the  opportuni- 
ty to  say  that  he  had  understood  that,  in  the  paper  of  this  morn- 
ing, usually  esteemed  the  official  paper,  a denial  had  been  given 
to  the  statement  made  by  him  the  other  day,  respecting  an  oc- 
currence at  one  of  the  deposite  banks.  He  certainly  did  not 
wish  to  bring  individuals,  or  particular  institutions,  before  the 
public  unnecessarily,  as  objects  of  comment  or  remark.  His 
object  had  been  merely  to  state  the  fact,  which  he  was  sure  was 
quite  true,  and  to  induce  the  senate,  by  proper  provision,  to 
guard  against  its  recurrence.  That  object  had  been  answered. 
But  there  were  gentlemen  around  him  who  were  friendly  to  the 
administration,  and  supported  its  measures;  and  if  either  of 
these  gentlemen  would  take  the  responsibility  of  asking  for 
names,  he  would  give  names,  and  dates,  and  sums,  and  every 
particular  of  the  transaction.  But  he  should  not  do  this,  mere- 
ly by  way  of  reply  to  a newspaper  paragraph.'  Names,  dates, 
sums  and  circumstances,  were  ail  at  the  service  of  any  gentle- 
man of  the  senate  who  would  please  to  have  them.  He  has 
but  to  ask  for  them,  and  they  are  ready. 

Mr.  TalUnudge  said,  in  regard  to  any  disclosures  which  the 
senator  might  have  it  in  his  power  to  make  concerning  any  of 
the  deposite  banks,  as  he  knew  nothing  on  the  subject,  it  was 
not  for  him  to  make  any  request  to  the  senator  on  the  subject 
of  making  them  public. 

Mr.  Benton  said  he  had  been  struck  with  the  circumstance 
when  it  was  stated  by  the  senator  from  Massachusetts,  in  such 
a manner  as  to  demand  credit.  He  did  not  ask  for  names  or 
for  degrees.  If  there  was  any  thing  which  he  abominated, 
loathed,  and  detested,  more  than  another  thing,  it  was  these 
current  notes.  If  any  thing  of  the  character  charged  had  been 
done  by  any  deposite  bank,  he  should  be  inclined  to  act  against 
such  bank,  with  even  more  perseverance  than  he  had  acted 
against  the  United  States  bank. 

Mr.  Clay , from  the  committee  on  foreign  relations,  made  a 
report  on  the  message  of  the  president  of  the  25lh  ult.  which  re- 
port was  laid  on  the  table,  ordered  to  be  printed,  and  the  com- 
mittee discharged  from  the  further  consideration  of  the  subject. 

Mr.  Mangum  asked  leave  to  send  to  the  clerk’s  table  the  re 
solutions  of  instructions  of  the  legislature  of  N.  Carolina,  and 
wished  the  senate  to  indulge  him  in  having  them  read.  He  said 
it  was  not  his  purpose  to  detain  the  senate  by  comment  upon 
them.  This  was  not  the  arena  upon  which  to  discuss  and 
adjust  any  difficulties  that  had  arisen,  or  that  might  arise,  be 
tween  his  constituents  and  himself.  He  would  not  detain  the 
senate  longer  than  to  express  the  hope  that  the  expunging  reso- 
lutions would  be  taken  up  in  the  course  of  the  day,  and  that  he 
would  be  allowed  to  record  his  vote  upon  them. 

In  reference  to  the  instructions,  he  would  avail  himself  of 
the  occasion  barely  to  say  that  he  should  not  conform  to  them. 
He  should  vote  against  expunging  the  resolution.  The  legisla- 
ture had  no  right  to  require  him  to  become  the  instrument  of 
his  own  personal  degradation  He  repelled  the  exercise  oi  so 
vindictive  a power;  and,  when  applied  to  himself,  he  repelled 
it  with  scorn  and  indignation. 

The  members  of  the  legislature  were  servants  and  represen- 
tatives of  the  people;  he  Mr.  M.  was  likewise  one.  That  they 
were  disposed  to  guard  with  jealousy  the  honor  of  the  state  it. 
was  not  his  province  to  discuss  or  to  question.  lie  likewise 
felt  it  his  duty  to  guard  the  honor  of  the  state,  and  not  less  to 
guard  his  own  personal  honor;  both,  in  his  conception,  impe- 
riously required  him  to  disregard  the  resolutions;  and,  that  point 
being  settled  in  his  mind,  he  trusted  no  one  who  knew  him 
could  entertain  a doubt  as  to  his  course  on  the  subject. 

Messrs.  Frelinghuysen,  Calhoun , King,  of  Alabama,  Mangum, 
Clayton  and  Benton , made  some  observations,  when, 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Clayton , the  subject  was  laid  on  the  table. 

Mr  G-rundy  presented  the  accounts  of  the  general  post  office, 
as  made  up  by  the  aceomptants  employed  by  the  committee  on 
the  post  office  and  post  roads,  and  they  were  ordered  to  he 
printed. 

Mr.  Clayton  moved  to  take  up  the  resolution  of  Mr.  Benton, 
to  expunge  from  the  journal  of  the  senate  the  resolutions  of  the 
28th  March  last,  and  it  was  taken  up. 

Mr.  White  moved  to  amend  the  resolution  by  striking  out  the 
word  “ expunged ” and  substituting  urepcaled,  rescinded,  and  de- 
clared null  and  void,”  and  asktd  for  the  yeas  and  nays  which 
were  ordered. 


Mr.  King,  of  Alab.  moved  to  strike  out  the  words  from  the 
original  resolution,  “ordered  to  be  expunged  from  the  journals 
of  the  senate,”  which  motion  prevailed,  yeas  39,  nays  7. 

Mr.  Webster  then  rose  and  said,  the  vote,  the  great  vote, 
which  the  senate  has  now  given,  has  accomplished  all  that  I 
have  ever  desired  respecting  this  expunging  resolution. 

The  resolution  of  the  senate  of  the  28th  of  March,  which  it 
has  been  proposed  to  expunge  from  the  journals,  asserted  the 
proposition  that  the  conduct  of  the  president,  iu  relation  to  the 
public  tevenue,  had  been  unconstitutional.  Now,  this  propo- 
sition might  be  true,  or  not;  it  was  a matter  on  which  gentle- 
men voted  on  both  sides.  It  implies,  doubtless,  a power 
in  the  senate  to  express  an  opinion  on  the  conduct  of 
the  president,  and  there  may  always  be  some  who  deny  or 
doubt  that  power.  It  would  have  been  perfectly  in  order,  at 
any  subsequent  time  last  session,  or  at  any  time  this,  to  have 
brought  forward  resolutions  declaring  that  the  senate  ha3  no 
such  power.  We  must  have  met  the  resolutions,  debated 
them,  and  voted  on  them.  If  they  had  passed,  they  would  of 
course  have  stood  in  contradiction  to  the  preceding  resolutions; 
and  all  that  could  have  been  said  is  that  the  senate  had  passed 
inconsistent  resolutions.  Propositions,  it  is  possible,  may  be 
made  hereafter,  in  contradiction  to  the  principles  of  the  resolu- 
tion of  March.  These  things  must  be  expected,  and  must  be 
met  when  they  arrive.  But  that  which  made  this  resolution, 
which  we  have  now  amended,  particularly  offensive,  was  this: 
it  proposed  to  expunge  our  journal.  It  called  on  us  to  violate, 
to  obliterate,  to  erase,  our  own  records.  It  was  calculated  to 
fix  a parlicularjstigma,  a peculiar  mark  of  reproach  or  disgrace 
on  the  resolution  of  March  last.  It  was  designed  to  distinguish 
it,  and  reprobate  it,  in  some  especial  manner.  Now,  sir,  all 
this,  most  happily,  is  completely  defeated  by  the  almost  unani- 
mous vote  of  the  senate  which  has  just  now  been  taken.  The 
senate  has  declared,  in  the  most  emphatic  manner,  that  its 
journal  shall  not  be  tampered  with.  I rejoice  most  heartily, 
sir,  in  this  decisive  result.  It  is  now  settled,  by  authority  not 
likely  to  be  shaken,  that  our  records  are  sacred.  Men  may 
change,  opinions  may  change,  power  may  change,  but,  thanks 
to  the  firmness  of  the  senate,  the  recotds  of  this  body  do  not 
change.  .No  instructions  from  without,  no  dictates  from  prin- 
cipalities or  powers,  nothing — nothing — can  be  allowed  to  in- 
duce the  senate  to  falsify  its  own  records,  to  disgrace  its  own 
proceedings,  or  violate  the  rights  of  its  members.  For  one,  sir, 
I feel  that  we  have  fully  anil  completely  accomplished  all  that 
could  be  desired  in  relation  to  this  matter.  The  attempt  to  in- 
duce (he  senate  to  expunge  its  journal  has  failed,  signally,  and 
effectually  failed.  The  record  remains,  neither  blurred,  blot- 
ted, nor  disgraced. 

Now,  sir,  as  to  the  principles  involved  in  that  resolution,  I 
am  willing  to  discuss  them  at  any  suitable  time  hereafter.  At 
present  there  is  no  leisure  for  such  discussion;  and  the  senate 
having  now,  by  so  large  and  decisive  a vote,  expunged  what- 
ever was  offensive  in  the  expunging  resolution,  and  there  being 
no  time  for  further  discussion,  I shall  conclude  by  a motion, 
which  I foi  warn  friends  and  foes  that  I shall  not  withdraw, 
which  is,  that  the  resolution  be  laid  on  the  table. 

Upon  this  motion,  without  farther  debate,  the  yeas  and  nays 
were  taken,  as  follows: 

YEAS— Messrs.  Bell,  Bihh,  Black,  Calhoun,  Clay,  Clayton, 
Ewing,  Frelinghuysen,  Goldshorough,  Kent,  Knight,  Mangum, 
Naudain,  Poindexter,  Porter,  Prentiss,  Preston,  Robbins,  Sils- 
bee,  Smith,  Southard,  Swift,  Tipton,  Tomlinson,  Tyler,  Wag- 
gamau,  Webster — 27. 

NAYS— Messrs.  Benton,  Brown,  Buchanan.  Cuthbert,  Grun- 
dy, Hill,  Kane,  King,  of  Alabama,  King,  of  Georgia,  Leigh, 
Linn,  McKean,  Moore,  Morris,  Robinson,  Ruggles,  Shepley, 
Tailmadge,  While,  Wright — 20. 

So  the  resolution  was  laid  on  the  table. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Fixing,  the  senate  proceeded  to  consider 
the  hill  from  the  house  amendatory  of  the  act  for  the  contiuua 
lion  of  Hie  Cumberland  road,  and  it  was  finally  passed. 

After  some  other  ptoceedings,  the  senate  took  a recess  till  5 
o’clock. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES. 

Friday,  Feb.  27.  Some  other  business  being  attended  to — 
Mr.  Cambreleng,  from  the  committee  on  foreign  relations, 
made  the  following  report;  which  was  read: 

“The  committee,  on  foreign  affairs,  to  which  was  referred  so 
much  of  the  president’s  message  as  concerns  our  political  rela- 
tions with  France,  and  the  correspondence  between  the  minis- 
ters of  the  two  governments,  submits  the  following  report: 

“At  an  early  period  of  the.  session  the  committee  took  info 
consideration  the  question  of  authorising  reprisals,  and  conti- 
nued from  time  to  time  to  discuss  various  motions  and  resolu- 
tions, submitted  by  its  different  members.  They  could,  how- 
ever, concur  in  no  proposition;  and,  in  that  condition,  a majo- 
rity deemed  it  expedient  to  postpone  their  decision  till  further 
intelligence  should  be  received  from  France.  The  committee 
had,  within  the  past  week,  twice  instructed  its  chairman  to  re- 
port resolutions,  lint  the  arrival  of  additional  intelligence  caus- 
ed a suspension  of  these  reports  until  an  official  communication 
should  he  received  from  the  executive.  That  communication 
places  the  relations  between  the  two  countries  in  a novel  and 
interesting  position.  While  there  is  satisfactory  evidence  that 
the  French  government  earnestly  desirestha.t  the  appropriation 
lor  indemnity  should  be  made  iu  pursuance  of  the  stipulations 
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of  the  treaty;  and  while  there  is  reason  to  hope  that  the  cham- 
ber of  deputies  will  adopt  that  measure,  and  faithfully  discharge 
the  obligations  of  France  to  the  United  States;  it  is.  on  the 
other  hand,  to  be  feared  that  the  conduct  of  that  government 
lias  placed  us  in  a position  at  least  embarrassing,  even  should 
it  not  produce  an  entire  suspension  of  diplomatic  intercourse 
between  the  two  nations,  in  this  new  position  of  our  relations, 
it  is  deemed  expedient  to  dispense  with  further  discussion  on 
the  subject  of  non  intercourse  with,  and  reprisals  on  the  com 
merce  of,  France,  to  which  the  attention  of  the  committee  had 
been  directed,  and  to  leave  the  question  of  our  political  relations 
with  that  government  to  the  next  congress,  whose  action  will 
no  doubt  be  governed  by  the  course  which  France  may  deem  it 
expedient  to  pursue.  We  are  not  yet  informed  what  may  have 
been  the  decision  of  the  king  of  the  French  as  to  the  dismissal 
of  our  minister,  nor  can  we  conjecture  what  may  be  the  fate  of 
the  appropriation  in  the  chamber  of  deputies. 

“While  the  committee  is  unwilling  to  anticipate  any  but  an 
amicable  and  favorable  result  in  both  cases,  it  must  be  recol- 
lected that  the  king  and  chamber  may  decide  adversely  to  the 
interests  and  harmony  of  the  two  nations.  Such  a decision  on 
the  pnrt  of  France,  however  it  may  be  regretted  by  the  people 
of  both  countries,  who  have  great  and  growing  interests,  com- 
mercial and  political,  to  cherish,  may  lead  to  a result  upon 
which  the  committee,  while  in  doubt,  and  while  a hope  remains, 
will  not  enlarge. 

“The  committee  is,  therefore,  of  opinion,  that,  at  such  a cri- 
sis, when  events  may  occur  which  cannot  he  anticipated,  and 
which  may  lead  to  important  consequences  in  our  external  re 
lations,  it  would  not  discharge  its  duty  to  the  country,  if  it  did 
.not  express  a firm  resolution  to  insist  on  the  full  execution  of 
the  treaty  of  1831,  and  if  it  did  not  recommend  to  the  house  a 
contingent  preparation  for  any  emergency  which  may  grow  out  of 
our  relations  with  France  previous  to  the  next  meeting  of  con- 
gress. It  is  a gratifying  circumstance  that  our  means  are  ade- 
quate to  meet  any  exigency  without  recourse  to  loans  or  taxes. 
The  bill  now  before  the  house  authorising  the  sale  of  our  stock 
in  the  bank  of  the  United  States  would,  if  adopted,  afford  all 
the  revenue  necessary.  The  committee  is  of  opinion  that  the 
whole,  or  a part,  of  the  fund  to  be  derived  from  flint  source, 
should  he  appropriated  for  the  purpose  of  arming  our  fortifica 
tions,  and  for  making  other  military  and  naval  pieparations  for 
the  defence  of  the  country,  in  case  such  expenditures  should 
become  necessary  before  the  next  meeting  of  congress. 

“The  committee,  therefore,  submits  the  following  resolutions 
for  the  consideration  of  the  house: 

“ Resolved , That  it  would  be  incompatible  with  the  rights  and 
honor  of  the  United  States,  further  to  negotiate  in  relation  to 
the  treaty  entered  into  by  France,  on  the  4th  of  July,  1831,  and 
that  this  house  will  insist  upon  its  execution,  as  ratified  by  both 
governments. 

“ Resolved , That  the  committee  on  foreign  affairs  be  discharg- 
ed from  the  further  consideration  of  so  much  of  the  president’s 
message  as  relates  to  commercial  restrictions,  or  to  reprisals,  on 
the  commerce  of  France. 

“ Resolved , That  the  contingent  preparation  ought  to  be  made 
to  meet  any  emergency  growing  out  of  our  relations  with 
France.” 

Mr.  Edward  Everett  asked  permission  of  the  house  to  submit 
the  views  of  the  minority  of  the  committee  in  a report.  As  it 
was  somewhat  long,  he  would  not  call  for  its  reading  at  this 
lime.  The  minority  did  not,  he  said,  essentially  differ  in  their 
views  of  the  subject  from  the  majority;  hut  on  one  or  two  points 
■they  did  not  fully  concur  with  the  majority,  and  they  had  thought 
•it  proper  to  take  a more  full  and  historical  view  of  the  subject 
than  had  been  taken  by  the  majority. 

Mr.  E.  then  presented  the  following  as  the  views  of  the  mi- 
nority of  the  committee: 

The  undersigned,  members  of  the  committee  on  foreign  af 
fairs  of  the  house  of  representatives,  beg  leave  to  submit  to  the 
house,  in  the  following  manner,  their  views  of  that  pai  l of  the 
president’s  message,  at  the  beginning  of  the  session,  which  re- 
lates to  the  failure  of  France  to  execute  the  convention  of  the 
4th  of  July,  1831,  and  of  the  messages  and  documents,  on  the 
same  subject,  which  have  been  since  referred  to  them. 

The  undersigned  are  deeply  impressed  with  the  delicacy  and 
importance  of  the  subject.  They  regard  it  as  one  of  the  most 
momentous  ever  submitted  to  the  decision  of  the  house.  At  an 
early  period  of  the  session,  a proposal  was  made,  in  committee, 
that  a hill  should  be  reported,  authorising  reprisals  against 
France  in  the  event  that  an  appropriation  should  not  be  made 
‘by  the  French  chambers,  this  winter,  lo  carry  the  treaty  into 
effect,  with  a power  reserved  to  the  president,  to  arrest  the  re- 
prisals should  he.  deem  it  expedient.  That  proposition  was  ne- 
gatived by  a large  majority  of  the  committee,  of  which  majority 
the  undersigned  formed  a part.  It  is  unnecessary.,  in  this  place, 
lo  state  the  considerations  which  induced  the  undersigned  lo 
oppose  this  measure.  They  will  only  observe  that,  as  intelli- 
gence had  already  been  received  that  the  meeting  of  the  Frencli 
chambers  had  been  ordered  a month  earlier  than  the  period  to 
■which  it  stood  adjourned,  it  seemed  peculiarly  desirable  to  the 
•undersigned  to  forbear  every  measure,  which  might  throw  oh 
stacles  in  the  way  of  the  unprejudiced  action  of  the  chambers. 
For  this  reason,  also,  the  undersigned  were  of  opinion  that,  as 
soon  as  the  sense  of  the  committee  had  been  thus  ascertained 
against  authorising  reprisals,  it  was  expedient  to  report  a reso- 
lution to  that  effect  to  the  house,  setting  forth,  in  a conciliatory 
manner,  the.grouiids  of  such  a resolution,  but  maintaining  also, 


in  the  strongest  terms,- the  obligation  of  the  treaty.  In  this, 
however,  they  were,  overruled  by  a majority  of  the  committee, 
who  declined  adopting  a resolution  to  that  effect. 

At  a subsequent  period,  a motion  was  made,  in  committee, 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  resolution  authorising  re- 
prisals had  been  rejected.  A majority  of  the  committee,  and. 
the  undersigned  among  the  number,  "were  opposed  to  the  re- 
consideration. But  a renewed  motion  to  report  a resolution,  in 
accordance  with  the  sense  of  the  committee,  that  it  was  inex- 
pedient to  authorise  reprisals,  again  failed.  Believing  that  the 
majority  of  the  house  would  have  sustained  the  majority  of  the 
committee  in  the  opinion  that  it  was  inexpedient  to  authorise 
reprisals  at  this  time,  the  undersigned  regret  that  an  opportuni- 
ty had  not  been  afforded  the  house,  at  an  early  stage  of  the  ses- 
sion, of  expressing  that  opinion  on  a report  from  the  committee; 
as  they  conceive  such  a course,  taken  in  connexion  with  a si- 
milar course  pursued  by  the  senate  unanimously,  would  have 
had  a salutary  effect  abroad. 

But  the  undersigned  are  not  disposed  unnecessarily  to  dwell 
on  these  points.  They  regard  them  as  minor  differences  of  opi- 
nion on  a great  subject,  whose  leading  nature  must  be  felt  anil 
understood  alike  by  all.  On  the  justice  of  the  American  cause, 
in  the  matter  in  dispute  between  France  and  the  United  Stales, 
the  undersigned  are  happy  in  the  belief  that  there  is  hut  one 
opinion  among  their  fellow  citizens.  If  differences  exist  as  to 
the  proper  measures  to  be  pursued  to  obtain  the  justice  which 
is  due  alike  to  the  citizens  and  the  government  of  the  United 
States,  it  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  inevitable  diversity  of  judg- 
ment on  great  and  difficult  questions.  It  may  with  truth  be 
said,  perhaps  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  great  national 
disputes,  that  there  is  but  one  opinion  in  the  United  Stales  as 
to  the  grounds  of  the  controversy  between  the  two  countries. 
The  undersigned  ardently  hope  that  this  auspicious  unanimity, 
as  to  the  origin  and  character  of  our  complaints  against  France, 
will  extend  also  to  the  measures  adopted  for  obtaining  satisfac- 
tion. 

The  controversy  between  the  two  countries  is  loo  familiar  in 
its  origin  and  history,  to  requite  a minute  survey.  A few  lead- 
ing points  may  be  briefly  alluded  to.  A long  series  of  outrages 
and  depredations  on  our  neutral  commerce  was  terminated  by 
the  convention  of  September,  1800.  Nothing  short  of  a force  of 
circumstances,  deemed  imperative,  would  have  induced  the 
United  States  to  acquiesce  in  the  conditions  of  that  con  vention. 
Unsatisfactory  as  they  were  at  the  best,  a portion  of  its  stipula- 
tions have  never,  to  the  present  time,  been  fulfilled.  The  pro- 
perty, of  which  restitution,  or  the  payment  of  the  equivalent, 
was  stipulated  by  the  fourth  article  of  that  treaty,  has  never,  to 
this  day,  been  restored  nor  paid  for:  and,  having  been  preter- 
mitted  in  the  arrangements  of  the  Louisiana  convention  of  1803, 
is  still  included  among  the  claims  against  France.  But  the  great 
portion  of  the  claims  provided  for  by  the  convention  of  July, 
1831,  had  their  origin  in  the  spoliations  committed  on  onr  com- 
merce, under  what  has  Commonly  been  called  the  continental 
system  of  the  late  emperor  of  Fi  ance.  By  way  of  enforcing  that 
system,  certain  decrees  were  promulgated,  subjecting  American 
vessels  to  capture  and  condemnation,  for  reasons  wholly  mi- 
sanetioned  by  the  law  of  nations;  and,  as  if  sufficient  injury  and 
outrage  were  not  inflicted  by  these  decrees,  when  regularly  ap- 
plied according  to  the  usual  forms  of  admiralty  procedure,  great 
depredations were  committed  on  American  commerce,  without 
even  the  pretence  of  any  warrant  of  public  law.  French  squa- 
drons were  instructed  to  burn  any  American  vessel  they  might 
encounter  at  sea.  Vessels  and  cargoes,  seized  under  the  Berlin 
and  Milan  decrees,  were  confiscated,  both  before  the  existence 
of  those  decrees  was  known,  and  after  they  were  repealed;  and 
vessels  and  cargoes,  sequestered  in  the  ports  of  Holland  and 
Spain,  were  sold  without  trial,  and  the  proceeds  deposited  in 
the  French  treasury. 

The  general  pretence  on  which  these  measures  were  found- 
ed, was  as  groundless  and  injurious  as  the  measures  themselves 
were  illegal  and  violent.  It  was  pretended  that  France  was 
authorised  to  resort  to  them,  by  the  failure  of  the  United  States 
to  cause  their  neutral  rights  to  be  respected  by  Great  Britain. 
This  pretence  was  in  direct  and  notorious  contradiction  of  the 
fact,  that  the  United  States  were  exerting  themselves  to  the  ut- 
most to  compel  Great  Britain  to  desist  from  her  aggressions  on 
our  commerce;  and,  from  the  first  commencement  of  those  ag- 
gressions, pursued  a course  of  policy,  vvliieh  eventually  termi- 
nated in  the. extreme measure  of  war.  Had  the  course  of  the 
United  States  been  less  clear  and  unexceptionable  in  this  re- 
spect, it  is  unnecessary  to  state  that  it  would  have  furnished  no 
justification  to  the  unprecedented  acts  of  violence  committed 
by  the  government  of  France  on  the  commerce  of  America.  To 
pretend  that  the  vessels  of  a neutral  power  are  denationalized, 
and,  as  such,  subject  to  capture  by  one  belligerent,  because 
they  have  been  spoken  or  hoarded  by  another,  and  on  the  ground 
that  the  neutral  has  not  sufficiently  vindicated  his  rights  against 
that  belligerent,  is  as  destitute  of  warrant  in  the  law  of  nations, 
as  it  is  of  foundation  in  justice  or  common  sense.  In  fact,  the 
undersigned  need  not  characterize  the  policy  of  the  French  em- 
peror more  strongly  than  he  did  himself,  when  he  called  it  “a 
revival  of  the  barbarity  of  the  dark  ages.” 

To  thege  violent,  injurious,  and  offensive  measures  of  the  im- 
perial government,  the  United  States  opposed  a steady  course 
of  counteractive  but  pacific  measures,  accompanied  with  the 
most  earnest  remonstrances  and  appeals  to  the  justice  of  France. 
These  appeals  were  at  length,  bv  the  force  of  events,  rendered 
efficacious.  A prospect  of  satisfaction  was  held  out.  Not  only 
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were  ihe  obnoxious  decrees  repealed,  and  the  illegal  captures 
suspended,  hut  indemnity  was  promised  for  the  losses  which 
had  been  sustained.  Mr.  Barlow  was  invited  by  the  French 
minister  to  repair  to  the  head  quarters  of  the  imperial  army  in 
Russia,  with  a view  to  the  settlement  of  the  points  of  difference 
between  the  two  countries.  His  death  in  Poland,  and  the  sub- 
sequent disastrous  events  of  the  campaign,  prevented  the  pur- 
suit of  the  negotiation. 

It  was  renewed  under  his  successor,  Mr.  Crawford.  The 
duke  de  Vicenza  was  directed  by  the  emperor  to  prepare  a re- 
port on  the  subject  of  the  American  claims.  This  report  was 
presented  to  the  emperor  on  the  lltli  of  January,  1814.  The 
principle  assumed  was,  that  no  indemnification  ought  to  be 
made  for  vessels  seized  under  the  Berlin  and  Milan  decrees; 
but  that  it  was  due  for  vessels  seized  after  the  10th  of  Novem- 
ber, 1810,  when  the  decrees  were  revoked  in  favor  of  the  Ame- 
ricans; for  vessels  which  were  seized  at  a time  when  no  notice 
had  been  received  of  the  decrees;  for  vessels  destroyed  at  sea; 
and  for  those  seized  at  St.  Sebastian’s.  These  were  estimated 
to  amount  to  about  thirteen  millions  of  francs,  viz: 

Class  the  first 1,800,000  francs. 

Class  the  second 1,700.000  “ 

Class  the  third 2,200,000  “ 

Class  the  fourth 7,000,000  “ 

12,700,000  “ 

These  amounts  were  estimated  on  lists  of  the  vessels,  and 
sales  furnished  by  the  department  of  commerce.  “But,”  adds 
the  report  of  the  due  de  Vicenza,  “as  it  may  be  admitted  that 
the  prices  are  generally  below  the  real  value,  and  as  these  lists 
are  not  yet  complete,  it  may  be  supposed  that  the  indemnifica 
tions  to  be  granted  will  surpass  this  sum,  and  may  be  stated  at 
about  eighteen  millions  of  francs.”  Here  the  undersigned 
pause  for  a moment  to  remark  on  the  extent  of  the  admissions 
made  by  the  imperial  government  of  France,  in  January,  1814. 
It  was  then  admitted  that,  for  the  four  classes  of  cases  named, 
indemnity  was  justly  due;  and  that,  under  these  heads,  the 
sum  payable  was,  on  the  lists  and  estimates  furnished,  about 
13,000.000  of  francs;  but  that,  as  the  lists  were  incomplete,  and 
the  estimates  doubtless  low,  about  18,000,000  francs  might  be 
considered  due.  Let  it  be  remembered,  then,  that  this  is  an  ex 
parte  estimate,  made  entirely  without  the  concurrence  of  the 
claimants,  or  even  of  .Mr.  Barlow,  who,  on  the  contrary,  rated 
the  losses  suffered  by  American  merchants  at  70,000,000  francs; 
that  it  does  not  include  the  Antwerp  cases,  perhaps  the  strong 
est  of  all;  that  it  is  confessedly  a low  estimate,  derived  from  of- 
ficial returns  of  forced  sales,  and  where  every  inducement  ex- 
isted to  underrate  the  value  of  the  property,  for  the  sake  ofles 
sening  the  amount  of  duties  payable;  and,  finally,  that  it  is  a 
debt  acknowledged  to  he  due  twenty  years  ago,  and  on  which, 
consequently,  a fair  claim  for  interest  exists,  (itself  amountin'!, 
for  twenty  years,  to  21,600,000f);  let  all  this  be  remembered, 
and  who  will  deny  that  twenty  five  millions  of  francs,  payable 
at  this  time,  are  a very  moderate,  not  to  say  inadequate  reme- 
dy, on  principles  acknowledged  to  be  correct  by  the  French  go- 
vernment? If,  to  all  these  considerations,  be  added,  that  the, 
captures  and  condemnations  tinder  the  Berlin  and  Milan  de 
crees,  were,  under  the  law  of  nations,  lo  the  full,  as  unwarrant- 
able as  the  destruction  of  property  at  sea.  who  can  deny  that 
the  American  government,  in  accepting  25  000,000,  by  the  trea- 
ty of  1831,  gave  a signal  proof  of  moderation,  and,  if  liable  to 
eensure  in  any  quarter,  it  was  on  the  part  of  the  claimants,  re- 
ceiving so  small  a portion  of  their  just  demands? 

The  downfall  of  the  French  empire,  of  course,  arrested  the 
progress  of  the  negotiation  with  the  U.  States.  It  was  resum- 
ed with  the  government  of  the  restoration.  Mr.  Gallatin,  out 
minister  at  that  time  in  France,  was  instructed  to  urge  the 
claims  on  the  French  mini-try.  France  was,  at  that  time,  se- 
verely burdened  by  the  amount  of  the  indemnities  which  she 
was  bound  to  pay,  by  the  treaties  contracted  with  the  allied 
sovereigns  of  Europe.  The  minister  of  France  (at  this  time  the 
due  de  Richelieu)  appealed  to  the  considerate  feelings  of  the 
American  government,  not  to  press  its  claims  when  they  would 
be  peculiarly  onerous  to  France;  and  this  appeal  was  success- 
ful. It  has  now  recently  been  pretended,  against  the  force  of 
the  precedent  of  indemnification  set  by  the  payments  to  the 
great  European  powers  on  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons,  that 
they  were  of  the  character  of  military  contributions  made  to  go- 
vernments, and  bore  no  resemblance' to  the  reimbursement 
claimed  by  citizens  of  the  United  States.  That  they  may  have 
been,  in  part,  of  the  character  thus  pretended,  is  not  denied: 
but  that  provision  also  was  made  for  the  payment  of  claims  of  a 
character  identical  with  those  for  which  indemnification  has 
so  long  and  so  injuriously  been  withheld  from  American  citi 
zens,  might,  if  the  limits  of  this  report  admitted,  he  proved  by 
specific  instances. 

At  the  earnest  request  of  the  French  minister,  the  American 
claims,  as  has  been  observed,  were  postponed.  It  was  under- 
stood, however,  and  stated  by  the  minister,  that  this  postpone- 
ment was  riot  considered  by  him  as  a rejection.  At  length,  af- 
ter four  year’s  delay,  and  when  France  had  recovered  from  the 
exhaustion  of  European  indemnities,  the  American  claims 
were  modestly  preferred.  They  were  sustained  with  equal 
perseverance,  skill,  and  force,  by  Mr.  Gallatin,  in  his  corres- 
pondence with  several  persons  who  successively  filled  the  place 
of  ministers  of  foreign  affairs.  Of  several  of  his  applications  no 
notice  was  taken;  to  some  of  his  letters  no  answers  were  re- 
turned; and  his  effoits  seemed  to  have  been  wholly  unsuccess- 


ful, though  marked  with  an  ability  not  surpassed  in  diplomatic 
history.  The  first  plea  was  positive  inability.  This  was  back- 
ed by  the  general  argument  of  not  being  responsible  for  the  acts 
of  the  imperial  government.  When  the  former  excuse  had  hap- 
pily ceased  to  have  a foundation  in  fact,  and  the  latter  had  been 
demonstrated  to  have  no  warrant  in  public  law,  the  claim  for 
indemnities  was  most  unjustly  attached  to  the  controversy  re- 
lative to  the  commercial  intercourse  between  the  two  coun- 
tries; and  that  being  disposed  of,  the  construction  of  the  eighth 
article  of  the  Louisiana  treaty  was  brought  up,  as  a still  more 
effective  ground  for  delay. 

By  the  8th  article  of  the  Louisiana  treaty,  it  was  stipulated 
that  French  ships  should  forever  be  admitted  into  the  ports  of 
Louisiana  on  the  footing  of  the  most  favored  nation.  At  a period 
when,  in  consequence  of  a series  of  duties,  all  but  prohibitory 
on  American  vessels  in  France,  similar  tonnage  duties  were 
laid  on  French  vessels  in  America,  France  set  up  the  extrava- 
gant pretension,  that  lier  ships  should  be  admitted  free  of  ton- 
nage duty  in  New  Orleans,  because  English  vessels  were  so  ad- 
mitted there,  as  in  all  the  other  ports  of  the  United  States,  in 
virtue  of  the  commercial  convention  between  America  and 
Great  Britain,  by  which  the  discriminating  duties  on  both  sides 
were  abrogated.  The  extravagance  of  this  pretension — appa- 
rent on  its  face— becomes  more  so  when  it  is  reflected  that,  at 
the  time  it  was  brought  forward,  it  would  have  driven  all  the 
trade  between  the  two  countries  into  French  vessels,  and  into 
the  single  port  of  New  Orleans.  The  unreasonableness  with 
which  it  has  been  urged,  as  a bar  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
claims,  is  seen  in  the  consideration  that,  by  the  commercial 
convention  between  France  and  the  United  States,  of  1822, 
France  actually  enjoys  this  “favor”  (if  a purchased  exemption 
can  so  he  called)  on  the  same  terms  on  which  Great  Britain  and 
all  other  nations  enjoy  it.  It  may  be  further  added,  in  illustra- 
tion of  the  spirit  with  which  this  obstacle  lias  been  thrown  in 
the  way  of  the  settlement  of  the  controversy,  that  the  stipula- 
tions in  favor  of  America,  by  the  4th  article  of  the  convention 
of  1800,  have, (as  has  been  already  stated)  remained  unsatisfied 
by  France  to  this  day. 

Nevertheless,  this  monstrous  pretension  was  fastened  on  the 
question  of  payment  of  indemnity,  and  could  not  be  shaken  off. 
At  length,  in  1827,  by  the  operation  of  the  commercial  conven- 
tion between  the  two  countries,  the  discriminating  duties  on 
both  sides  expired.  As  a practical  question,  nothing  remained 
hut  the  amount  of  indemnity  to  which  the  Freneh  navigators 
might  be  entitled  for  the  burdejvs  laid  on  their  tonnage,  for  the 
few  preceding  years;  and,  as  a question  of  abstract  right,  it 
seemed  difficult  to  make  a serious  affair  out  of  the  difference 
between  an  abolition  of  discriminating  duties  under  the  treaty 
of  April  30,  1803,  or  the  convention  of  June  12,  1822.  Weary 
of  the  obstacles  which  this  question  threw  in  the  way  of  the 
justice  due  to  our  citizens,  it  was  determined  by  the  president 
of  the  United  States  (Mr.  Adams)  to  make  an  effort  to  remove 
it,  by  an  offer  to  submit  the  question  thus  narrowed  down,  to 
arbitration..  On  this  new  basis,  the  negotiation  was  resumed 
by  Mr.  Brown.  On  the  return  of  this  gentleman  to  America, 
the  attempt  was  again  made  by  his  successor,  Mr.  Rives,  on  a 
basis  substantially  the  same,  to  bring  the  French  government  to 
the  performance  of  its  duty.  The  negotiation  was  carried  on 
by  tiiis  minister  with  great  diligence,  perseverance  and  vigor, 
and  brought,  in  Iris  judgment,  to  a state  promising  a speedy  and 
satisfactory  arrangement.  The  prince  de  Polignac,  at  this  time 
the  head  of  the  French  ministry,  is  stated  by  a deputy  in  the 
debate  in  the  French  chambers  on  the  execution  of  the  treaty, 
to  have  cautioned  his  successors,  after  the  revolution  of  July, 
to.  beware  how  they  paid  the  American  claims;  inasmuch  as 
“lie  had  investigated  them,  and  found  nothing  was  due.” 
Whether  this  discreditable  sentiment  is  to  be  ascribed  merely 
to  perturbation  of  mind  and  confused  recollection,  (as  charita- 
bly intimated  by  the  French  minister  of  foreign  affairs,  in  reply 
to  the  statement),  or  whether  the  prince  de  Polignac  had  really 
been  guilty  of  duplicity  .towards  our  minister,  the  undersigned 
are  not  called  an  to  decide.  At  al«*  events,  the  revolution  of 
July,  1830,  found  the  American  claims  unsatisfied. 

With  that  auspicious  event,  a more  promising  aspect  of  the 
negotiation  presented  itself;  but  one  not  unincumbered  with 
difficulties. 

The  government  of  July  admitted  the  obligation  of  France  to 
make  indemnity  for  the  wrongs  done  under  the  government  of 
Napoleon.  As  a government  founded  on  popular  choice,  it  felt 
a sympathy  with  that  of  the  United  States,  not  to  be  expected 
on  the  part  of  the  fallen  family.  Besides  this,  great  influence 
was  possessed,  in  the  new  government,  Ijy  individuals  supposed 
to  be  animated  by  friendly  sentiments  towards  the  United 
States.  Such  was  believed  to  be  the  case  on  the  part  of  his 
majesty  the  king  of  the  French;  such,  of  course,  was  the  case 
with  general  Lafayette.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  a portion  of 
the  government  of  July  maintained  the  validity  of  the  Berlin 
and  Milan  decrees;  although  the  titles  or  chapters  of  the  law  of 
nations,  which  give  the  slightest  sanction  to  those  outrageous 
decrees,  have  never  been  pointed  out.  France,  at  this  period, 
represented  herself  embarrassed  in  the  state  of  her  finances, 
and  her  popular  institutions  were  alleged  to  create  obstacles  to 
the  consummation  of  treaties  imposing  pecuniary  burdens. 

Such  were  the  difficulties,  as  well  as  the  facilities,  existing 
in  reference  to  the  negotiation  of  the  convention.  The  points 
of  embarrassment  were  the  amount  of  the  claims  justly  due, 
and  the  unhappy  question  of  the  interpretation  of  the  eighth  ar- 
ticle of  the  Louisiana  treaty.  A sum  as  low  as  twelve  millions 
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oi  franca  was  named  by  the  French  commissioners  charged  to 
investigate  the  subject,  and  seventy  millions  was  stated  by  Mr. 
ltives  as  the  amount  to  which  the  just  claims  of  his  fellow  citi- 
zens undoubtedly  extended.  The  sum  of  25,000,000  was,  at 
length,  accepted  by  Mr.  Rives,  as  being  evidently  the  maximum 
to  which  the  French  ministry  could  be  brought.  The  claim 
under  the  eighth  article  of  the  Louisiana  treaty  was  considered 
as  offset,  by  an  important  reduction  of  the  duties  on  French 
wines  for  ten  years,  to  the  effect  of  giving  them  a discrimina- 
tion over  those  of  all  other  countries.  France  also  stipulated, 
at  the  same  time,  to  equalise  the  duties  on  long  and  short  sta 
pie  cottons,  which,  it  is  believed,  has  been  so  far  done,  that  a 
royal  ordonnance  has  been  issued,  admitting  those  two  species 
of  cotton  into  France,  from  all  countries,  on  one  and  the  same 
duty.  In  payment  of  claims  of  citizens  of  France,  principally 
the  Beaumarchais  claim,  a sum  of  one  million  five  hundred 
thousand  francs  was  stipulated,  to  be  deducted  from  the  amount 
'of  indemnity  paid  by  Fiance  to  our  citizens. 

Such  were  the  conditions  of  the  convention,  a compact  of 
that  best  of  all  kinds,  viz:  those  which  are  mutually  advantage- 
ous to  both  parties,  for  such  the  undersigned  will  presently  en- 
deavor to  prove  it.  No  time  was  lost  by  the  American  govern 
meat  in  carrying  it  into  execution.  A law  was  passed,  at  as 
early  a period  as  was  practicable,  providing  for  those  parts  of 
it  which  required  the  co-operation  of  congress.  The  payment 
of.  fifteen  hundred  thousand  francs  to  French  claimants  was 
sanctioned  by  the  appropriation  of  that  sum  out  of  the  treasury, 
and  the  stipulated  reduction  was  made  in  the  duties  on  French 
wines.  At  the  same  session  of  congress,  in  the  general  revi- 
sion of  the  tariff  of  duties  on  imports  into  the  United  States, 
the  discrimination  in  favor  of  European  silks  over  those  from 
■beyond  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  was  carefully  maintained. 
Suggestions  have  been  made  in  France  that  this  discrimination 
was  kept  up  from  general  considerations  of  policy,  and  not 
from  any  purpose  of  serving  or  gratifying  France.  That  the 
discriminating  duties  on  the  trade  beyond  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  were,  in  the  origin  of  our  revenue  system,  laid  for  the 
-supposed  convenience  of  the  treasury,  and  because  it  was 
^thought  that  this  trade  could  bear  a surcharge  of  duties,  is  per 
liaps  true.  The  undersigned,  however,  are  of  opinion,  that 
such  views,  if  ever  entertained,  have  been  long  since  exploded; 
that  the  trade  beyond  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  is  now  admitted 
to  rest  on  the  same  general  principles  as  the  trade  this  side  of 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  that  a discrimination  between  the 
two  is  an  entire  anomaly  in  our  system.  The  discrimination 
in  favor  of  French  silks  was  notoriously  regarded  as  a great 
boon  by  those  most  concerned  to  promote  the  interests  of 
France.  If  doubts  on  this  point  exist  in  Paris,  they  will  proba- 
bly vanish  on  an  examination  of  the  archives  of  the  department 
■of  foreign  affairs.  The  debates  in  congress  will  not  less  con- 
clusively demonstrate  that  the  friends  of  this  discrimination  in 
the  two  houses  supported  its  continuance,  from  friendly  consi- 
derations toward  France.  At  the  succeeding  session  of  con- 
gress, a law  was  passed  providing  for  a gradual  and  general  re- 
duction of  all  duties  on  imports.  By  this  law,  the  discrimina- 
tion in  favor  of  French  wines  was  still  kept  up;  and,  while 
French  silks  were  allowed  to  be  imported  free  of  duty  after  the 
3lst  of  December,  1833,  those  of  China  remain  charged  with  a 
duty  +.<f  10  per  cent.  The  undersigned  iiave  not  the  least  doubt 
that  the  silk  manufacturers  of  France  would  deem  it  to  their 
advantage  to  advance  a capital  of  23,000,000  francs,!  for  the 
.sake  of  securing  this  discrimination.  The  interest  on  stich  a 
capital,  at  5 per  cent,  is  1,250,000,  which  is  not  much  over  a 
third  of  a duty  of  10  per  cent,  on  the  amount  of  French  silks 
imported  into  the  United  States  in  1833.  But  a release  from 
lthejwryuieisl  erf  so  much  duty  is  by  no  means  the  extent  of  the 
benefit  accruing  to  France  by  this  exemption.  If  no  discrimi- 
nation existed,  a considerable  part  of  the  importation  of  French 
silks  would  cease  altogether.  On  the  other  hand,  to  the  United 
States  it  must  be  comparatively  a matter  of  indifference  whe- 
ther tire  sntks  of  China  or  France  are  consunTCd:  the  amount  of 
Ibis  article  ‘required  fon’tlieir  population  would  remain  the 
same;  the  means  af  payment  would  remain  the  same;  and  the 
.quantity  of  American  produce  exported  would  also,  of  course, 
Temain  the  same.  The  undersigned  might  go  further,  and  main 
tain  that,  as  silk  fabrics  are  not  an  article  of  American  manu- 
tfiaeirMMVtlie  duty  on  foreign  silks  is  a duty  of that  description, 
•wiricli  imposes  a burden  on  the  country  withe  wit  any  benefit, 
enhancing  prices.,  diminishing  consumption,  and  lessening  the 
amount  of  domestic  exports.  This  burden  is  laid  upon  the 
.American  citizen  for  the  benefit  of  the  European  manufacturer. 

'Thus,  faithfully,  and  more  than  faithfully,  did  the  United 
Stales  fulfil,  on  their  part,  the  stipulations  of  the  treaty.  <Ju 
the  part  of  France,  an  unexpected  and  highly  to  be  regretted 
failure  to  fulfil  the  -stipulations  on  their  side,  lias  taken  place. 
Jt  cannot  be  marter  of  surprise  to  the  French  government  or 
iperqtle,  that  this  failure  lias  created  great  discontent  in  the 
United  tstams.  Suppose  the  case  had  been  reversed.  Suppose 
France,  as  the  United  States  have  done,  had  iwticlually  exe- 
cuted her  portion  of  the  stipulations— paid  the  twenty-five  mil- 
lions, and  passed  the  requisite  laws  for  equalizing  the  duties  on 
cottons,  and  the  congress  of  the  United  States,  after  securing 
•the  utnrrey,  bad  refused  to  reduce  the  duties  on  wines;  would 
•not  sMiCh  a refusal  have  been  the  source  of  equal  surprise,  dis- 
gust, and  offenee,  on  the  part  of  France? 

The  French  chamber  of  deputies  claims  the  right,  under  the 
constitutional  charter  of  France,  of  withholding  appropriations 
io  carry  a treaty  like  that  oftfee  4th  of  July,  1831,  iirto  effect.  • 


The  French  charter  contains  two  articles,  which  are  alone 
drawn  in  question  in  arriving  at  the  conclusion  that  the  con- 
currence of  the  chambers  is  necessary  to  the  validity  of  a trea- 
ty. By  article  13,  it  is  stipulated  that  “tire  king  makes  treaties* 
of  peace,  alliance  and  commerce;”  and,  by  article  40,  “that  no 
tax  can  be  established  or  collected  if  it  lias  not  been  consented 
to  by  the  two  chambers,  and  sanctioned  by  the  king.”*  It  is 
affirmed,  on  the  part  of  France,  that  the  treaty  of  4lh  July, 
1831,  is  not  a treaty  of  peace,  alliance  nor  commerce,  but  one 
of  indemnity,  and,  consequently,  that  it  is  not  such  a treaty  as 
the  king  can  alone  make.  To  ibis  it  may  be  replied,  1st,  that 
it  is  purely  a treaty  of  commerce,  making  provision  lor  two  ob- 
jects, intimately  connected  will)  commerce,  and  nothing  else. 
One  of  these  objects  is,  satisfaction  for  certain  spoliations  for- 
merly committed  upon  onr  commerce;  lire  other,  the  duties  to 
be  levied  on  certain  articles  of  commerce  in  the  two  countries 
respectively.  The  undersigned  believe  that  it  would  he  very 
difficult  to  propose  any  rational  definition  of  a commercial 
treaty,  which  would  not  include  one  whose  provisions  are  of 
this  character.  Again,  it  deserves  to  be  considered,  that,  if  the 
treaty  of4th  July,  1831,  is  neither  a treaty  of  friendship,  alli- 
ance, nor  commerce,  then  the  charter  of  France  contains  no 
authority  by  which  sucli  a treaty  can  be  made  and  concluded, 
either  with  or  without  the  concurrence  of  the  chambers.  The 
whole  treaty-making  power  in  France  is  confined  to  the  words 
cited  above  from  the  13ih  article  of  the  charter.  If  these  words 
do  not  give  the  king  of  the  French  the  power  to  negotiate  such 
a treaty,  it  is  not  vested  in  any  branch  of  the  French  govern- 
ment, nor  in  all  together,  and  does  not  exist;  a proposition 
which  no  one  ha3  presumed  to  advance. 

But  is  is  admitted  in  the  French  chambers  that  the  king  has 
the  initiative  in  negotiating  such  a treaty,  but  that,  as  it  is  a 
treaty  lor  the  payment  of  a sum  of  money,  it  requires,  under 
the  40th  article,  the  concurrence  of  the  chamber  of  deputies. 
This  argument  would  prove  too  much:  it  would  prove  that  the 
concurrence  of  the  chambers  is  necessary,  not  merely  to  the 
negotiation  of  all  treaties,  but  to  the  performance  of  many 
other  functions  expressly  vested  in  the  king.  The  argument 
is,  that  treaties  of  peace,  alliance  and  commerce,  may  be  con- 
cluded by  the  king,  but  that  a treaty  of  indemnity,  involving 
the  payment  of  money,  requires  the  concurrence  of  the  cham- 
bers. But  does  not  a treaty  of  peace  cominmonly  involve  ex- 
penditures of  money?  Does  not  a treaty  of  alliance  involve  the 
expenditure  of  money,  stipulatin'!,  as  it  may,  that  France  shall 
make  common  cause  with  its  ally,  and  thereby  making  it  ne- 
cessary to  raise  armies  and  equip  navies?  In  like  manner,  trea- 
ties of  commerce  usually  contain  provisions  absolutely  requir- 
ing, Under  the  French  charter,  the  concurrence  of  the  legisla- 
ture; as,  for  instance,  all  duties  on  imposts,  which,  as  taxes, 
“must  he  consented”  to  fry  the  chambers.  Thus,  the  three 
kinds  of  treaties,  which  it,  is  admitted  are  within  the  absolute 
prerogative  of  the  king,  all  require  legislative  co-operation.  If 
this  necessity  of  legislative  co-operation  proves,  in  reference  to 
the  treaty  of  July  4,  1831,  that  the  king  could  not  definitively 
conclude  that  treaty,  it  proves  the  same  thing,  for  the  same 
cause,  of  all  other  kinds  of  treaties  which  are  acknowledged 
nevertheless  to  be  within  his  exclusive  competence. 

But  it  is  supposed  in  France  that  this  claim  on  the  part  of  the 
chambers  is  supported  by  the  analogy  of  the  American  consti- 
tution. The  undersigned  do  not  so  understand  the  constitution 
of  the  United  States.  By  that  instrument  the  treaty  making 
power  is  vested  exclusively  in  the  president  and  senate;  and  a 
treaty,  duly  made  by  them,  is  declared,  by  the  same  instru- 
ment, to  he  the  supreme  law  of  the  land.  By  other  provisions 
of  the  federal,  as  of  the  French  constitution,  the  power  to  lay 
and  collect  taxes  is  vested  in  the  legislature;  and  it  is  a pro- 
vision of  the  federal  constitution,  to  which  the  undersigi.ed  do 
not  find  a parallel  in  that  of  France,  that  no  money  shall  be 
drawn  from  the  treasury  except  by  appropriations  made  by  law. 
It  follows,  of  course,  that  congress  lias  the  power,  in  all  cases, 
to  prevent  the  execution  of  a treaty  requiring  an  appropriation 
of  money,  and  it  would  have  a right  to  exercise  that  power  in 
any  extreme  case  in  which  the  treaty-making  authority  had  so 
abused  its  trust,  as  to  impose  on  the  other  branches  of  tire  go- 
vernment the  painful  necessity  of  refusing  to  execute  a com- 
pact constitutionally  entered  into  with  a foreign  power.  But 
this  right,  (a  high  conservative  right,  to  be  applied  when  flag- 
rant evils  require  extreme  remedies),  is  not  confined  to  a check 
on  the  treaty-making  power  by  the  two  houses  of  congress.  As 
no  legislative  act  can  he  consummated  without  the  concurrence 
of  both  houses,  either  house  possesses  the  same  power,  and, 
iu  an  extreme  case,  the  same  right  not  only  to  check  the  treaty- 
making  power,  hut  to  arrest  the  whole  action  of  the  govern- 
ment. Thus,  also,  in  France  the  king  is  commander  in  chief 
by  land  and  sea,  and  has  the  sole  power  of  declaring  war — a 
power  which  has  been  exercised  by  his  present  majesty.  It 
<wmild  seem  to  result,  from  the  doctrine  of  the  necessary  co- 
operation of  the  chambers  in  all  executive  acts  drawing  after 
them  an  appropriation,  that  a declaration  of  war,  and  a move- 
ment of  troops,  would  not  be  lawful,  (and,  if  uni  lawful,  then 

*Arl.  13.  De  la  rharte  eonstitutinnelle. 

“Le  roi  est  le  chef  supreme  de  Petal;  il  commaride  les  forces 
de  terre  et  de  tner,  declare  la  guerre,  fait  les  traites  tic  paix, 
d’alliance,  et  de  commerce,”  &c. 

Art.  40. 

“Aucun  impot  ne  pent  etre  etabli  ni  percu,  s’il  n’a  etc  con- 
sente  paries  deux  cham'brcs,  et  saitcUoue  par  le  roi.” 
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necessarily  predatory  ami  piratical),  till  the  chambers  had  vot 
ed  the  expenses  of  the  campaign.  The  undersigned  cannot  but 
regard  it  as  a singular  paradox,  to  admit  that  the  king  of  the 
French  has  the  sole  right  to  declare  war  against  half  the  powers 
of  Europe,  (a  right  which  some  of  those  most  opposed  in 
France  to  the  American  treaty  have  loudly  urged  him  to  ex- 
ercise). to  pul  in  motion  every  soldier,  and  every  ship  of  war, 
in  the  French  service,  and  involve  the  kingdom  in  an  expense 
of  a thousand  million  of  dollars,  but  that  he  has  no  power,  for 
the  sake  of  preserving  “the  relations  of  good  intelligence  and 
sincere  friendship  which  unite  the  two  countries,”  to  enter  into 
a contract  with  lire  United  States  for  the  payment  of  tweniy 
five  million  of  francs,  in  compensation  for  spoliations  commit- 
ted on  their  commerce. 

The  undersigned,  of  course,  are  not  ignorant  that,  in  the 
early  history  of  the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  the  right 
of  the  house  of  representatives  to  exercise  an  ordinary  control 
over  the  treaty-making  power  became  a controverted  question; 
that,  in  a time  of  violent  excitement,  the  right  was  maintained 
hv  one  political  party  opposed  to  the  administration  of  general 
Washington,  and  that  it  was  denied  by  that  illustrious  man, 
and  those  who  sustained  his  administration.  But  the  under- 
signed believe  that  the  people  of  tlie  United  States  have,  gene- 
rally, settled  down  upon  the  construction  given  by  president 
Washington  to  the  constitution.  They  fully  accord  with  the 
opinions  entertained  by  the  present  executive  and  our  minister 
in  France,  as  expressed  in  the  letter  of  Mr.  Livingston  to  the 
duke  de  Broglie,  of  October  5, 1833.  “that  a treaty  made  and 
ratified  by  the  constitutional  power,  pledges  the  faith  of  the 
nation  to  the  performance  of  its  conditions;”  and  that  the 
power  possessed  by  the  legislative  to  check  the  treaty  making 
branch  of  the  government,  can  only  be  lawfully  exercised  in 
ertreme  cases,  ft  is  plain  that  such  a power,  so  limited  in  its 
appl ieatSon,  cannot,  without  the  prostration  of  all  the  principles 
ef •constitutional  government,  be  converted  into  one  of  the  or- 
dinary functions  of  ilie  political  system.  Great  practical  in- 
cnavt-meace,  injustice  and  evil,  would  result  from  the  attempt 
to  throw  the  negotiations  of  treaties  into  large  deliberative 
bodies,  where  the  other  party  to  the  compact  would  have  no 
representative.  It  is  a course  of  procedure  encumbered  with 
difficulty,  essentially  invidious  and  unfair,  and  which,  if  at 
tempted  to  he  brought  into  ordinary  use,  would  go  far  to  reader 
the  negotiation  of  treaties  a political  chimera.  When  is  there 
to  he  an  end  of  such  a negotiation,  with  the  Atlantic  ocean  be- 
tween the  parties?  The  French  chambers  propose  to  cut  down 
the  sum  to  three  millions.  The  American  congress  may  think 
it  should  be  raised  to  ten.  Is  it  not  plain  that  no  treaty  could 
ever  be  concluded  under  these  embarrassments?  Or  is  it  meant 
in  France,  that  while  the  United  States  are  bound  by  the  five 
millions  as  a maximum,  they  may  i e-open  the  negotiation  by  an 
ex  parte  procedure  in  their  chambers,  to  reduce  it  as  much 
Lower  as  they  please? 

But  granting  to  the  majority  of  the  French  chambers,  (what, 
for  the  reasons  stated,  the  undersigned  can  never  admit),  that 
the  faith  of  France  is  not  irreuocaldy  pledged  to  the  United 
State  for  the  faithful  execution  of  this  treaty,  it  will  not  surely 
be  denied  that  the  faith  of  that  country  is  at  least  most  seriously 
committed.  By  her  constitutional  charter,  3he  has  recognised 
a sovereign  as  “the  supreme  head  of  the  state,”*  seated  upon 
a throne  for  life,  to  be  transmitted  to  bis  successors,  fn  this 
high  functionary,  whose  person  is  declared  by  the  charter  to  he 
inviolable  and  sacred,  the  treaty-making  power  is  vested.  To 
discredit  a treaty  duly  made  and  ratified  bv  him,  is  to  affix  a 
stigma  on  the  permanent  head  of  the  government,  and,  while, 
by  a kind  of  mockery,  his  person  is  declared  sacred,  to  attaint 
his  honor.  We  are  informed  by  Mr.  Livingston,  that,  in  as- 
surim:  him  that  the  treaty  should  be  fulfilled,  the  king  added, 
“I  tell  you  this  not  only  as  a king,  but  as  an  individual  whose 
promise  will  lie  fulfilled.”  [n  the  United  States,  the  president 
and  senate,  who  should  negotiate  a treaty  so  objectionable  that 
the  house  of  represen  tatives  would  refuse  to  execute  it,  would 
probably  lie  removed  from  their  trust  at  the  next  elections,  and 
misfit  be  impeached.  But  so  long  as  the  chambers  refuse  to 
carry  into  effect  a treaty  negotiated  by  the  king,  who  can 
neither  be  removed  by  election,  nor  proceeded  against  by  im- 
peachment, they  hold  up  their  sovereign  to  the  world  as  a func- 
tionary whose  contracts  will  not  be  fulfilled,  whose  engage- 
ments will  not  be  respected  by  his  o.vn  subjects,  whose  full 
powers  give  no  power,  and  who,  when  he  “concludes  and 
signs  a treaty,”  concludes  nothing;  and  signs  a piece  of  parch 
ment,  which  the  chamber  ofdeputies  are  competent  to  trample 
tinder  foot,  despite  of  bis  majesty’s  name  in  its  caption,  and 
the  great  seal  of  France  affixed  to  its  folds.  If  the  chambers 
declare  it  not  binding,  they  declare  it  a nullity,  not  to  say  a 
mockery.  Would  it  be  a grateful  spectacle  to  them  to  have 
it  treated  as  a nullity,  nr  a mockery,  in  the  bureau  of  the  state 
department  at  Washington?  to  see  this  solemn  diieument,  of 
the  highest  class  known  to  the  law  of  nations,  signed  by  the 
minister  of  the  king  of  the  French,  in  virtue  of  full  powers, 
“in  good  and  due  form,”  am!  foriified  hv  the  royal  seal  of 
France,  swept  out  as  worthless  and  delusive  rubbish? 

Tlfere  are  hundred--  of  individuals  in  America  reduced,  some 
to  narrow  menu-',  others  to  absolute  poverty,  by  the  lawless 
acts  of  the  French  government,  and  whose  hopes  and  prospects 
in  life  were  resu-cilnled  when  the  word  of  the  king  of  the 
French  was  passed  that  their  property  should  be  restored  to 

*“Lc  Roi  est  le  chef  supreme  de  I’Etai.” 


them.  What  will  be  their  feelings,  when  they  find,  (if  find 
they  must),  that  the  word  of  the  king  of  the  French  is  to  avail 
them  nothing;  and  that  the  legislature  of  France  is  willing,  at 
a peiiod  of  boasted  light  and  civilization,  to  sanction  the  unex- 
ampled infractions  of  public  law  and  neutral  right,  by  which 
their  property,  twenty-five  years  ago,  was  swept  from  the 
ocean? 

But  the  undersigned  have  done  violence  to  their  feelings,  in 
supposing,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  even  the  possibility  of  a 
state  of  things  so  painful  and  unnatural.  Their  object  has  been 
merely  to  illustrate  that  peculiar  necessity  of  tenderness  to  the 
engagements  of  the  sovereign,  resulting  from  a monarchical 
form  of  government,  with  which  any  supposed  right  on  the 
part  of  tire  chambers,  to  annul  a treaty,  should  lie  exercised. 

But  to  clear  the  question  of  all  conceivable  embarrassineuts, 
the  u-adersigued  will  now  admit,  (of  course,  merely  for  the 
sake  of  argument),  that  the  chambers  have  not  merely  the 
power,  but  the  full  right  to  annul  the  treaty;  and  that  they 
could  do  it  without  committing  the  honor  of  the  king.  These 
admissions  would  bring  the  question  down  to  one  of  mere 
policy;  and  the  undersigned  cheerfully  undertake  to  show  that 
it  is  decidedly  tor  the  interest  of  France  that  the  chambers 
should  provide  for  the  execution  of  the  treaty.  It  is  an  ad- 
vantageous treaty  to  Franee.  It  is  for  her  interest  to  execute 
it.  In  saying  this,  the  undersigned  do  not  mean  to  assert  that 
this  is  not  an  advantageous  treaty  for  the  United  Stales,  al- 
though they  deem  it  vastly  more  advantageous  to  France  than 
it  is  to  the  United  States.  But  it  is  advantageous  to  France, 
which  is  all  that  is  necessary  to  prove. 

It  was  admitted  in  the  French  chamber,  by  those  opposed  to 
the  treaty,  that  a considerable  sum  of  money  wa3  due  on  ac- 
count of  the  claims.  7’here  was  a general  willingness  to  admit 
that  this  just  debt  amounted  at  least  to  the  sum  at  which  it  was 
rated  by  the  emperor  Napoleon  in  1814,  viz:  at  from  thirteen  to 
eighteen  millions  of  francs.  But  even  this  sum,  justly  due 

then,  would  amount  now  to  more  than  the  indemnity  piovidcd 
by  the  treaty.  And  if  due  then,  it  is  due  with  interest  now. 
But  America  has  always  contended  that  much  more  was  then 
due;  and  the  commissioners  employed  to  liquidate  the  claims 
under  the  convention  of  1831,  have  already  received,  examined 
and  admitted  claims  to  the  amount  of  eight  or  ten  millions  of 
dollars.  These  claims  are  all  verified  on  the  oath  of  parties, 
and  examined  with  the  greatest  caution  by  the  commissioners, 
large  amounts  being  suspended,  and  no  inconsiderable  one3 
wholly  rejected. 

It  is,  then,  certain  that  an  amount  is  justly  due  to  the  Ame- 
rican claimants,  greater  than  the  treaty  provides.  The  treaty, 
therefore,  is  advantageous  to  France,  in  procuring  her  a re- 
lease, for  25,000,000  francs,  of  a greater  amount  of  debt.  And 
even  if  she  brought  down  the  debt  to  the  sum  admitted  by  the 
government  of  the  emperor  Napoleon,  it  would  amount,  by  this 
time,  to  the  sum  provided  for  by  the  treaty.  But  if  France 
saved  not  a dollar  in  the  amount  of  the  indemnity,  the  treaty 
would  still  be  advantageous  to  her;  for  when  an  onerous  debt, 
and  one  which  has  been  the  cause  of  irritation,  is  paid,  the 
debtor  lias,  to  say  the  least,  as  much  reason  to  congratulate 
himself  as  the  creditor.  A-1  a matter  of  interest  to  the  United 
States  as  a people,  the  pecuniary  value  of  the  indemnity  is  very 
inconsiderable;  it  may  amount  to  about  thirty  cents  a head  to 
her  population.  But,  on  the  score  of  national  character  to  the 
French,  it  is  of  great  moment  to  be  finally  exonerated  from  an 
unpopular  debt. 

While  the  undersigned  are  considering  the  amount  of  the 
debt,  which  really  seems  to  have  been  the  cause  of  tiie  defeat 
of  the  appropriation  bill,  they  cannot  but  notice  one  of  the  ex- 
traordinary misstatements  which  were  made  in  the  French 
chamber — misstatements  which  seem  to  have  contributed  es- 
sentially to  the  loss  of  the  bill.  Toward  the  close  of  the  dis- 
cussion, two  or  three  members  of  the  chamber  of  deputies,  in 
the  manner  of  persons  who  seemed  to  themselves  to  have  made 
an  important  discovery,  announced  to  the  chamber  that  the 
vessels  and  cargoes  seized  at  St.  Sebastian  and  other  ports  in 
Spain,  had  already  been  paid  for,  to  Jhe  United  States,  by  the 
Florida  treaty,  to  the  amount  of  eight  millions  of  francs;  and 
that  the  indemnity  ought  to  this  extent  to  be  reduced.  It  was 
stated  in  reply  by  the  minister  of  foreign  affairs,  and  with  per- 
fect accuracy,  that  these  cases  were  not,  in  point  of  fact,  pro- 
vided for  by  the  Florida  treaty.  But  notwithstanding  this  de- 
nial, a member  persisted  in  reiterating  the  statement,  and  gave 
in  detail  the  proofs  of  what  was  not,  and  is  not  true;  and  under 
this  apparently  strong  impression,  the  question  was  taken,  and 
the  bill  lost  by  a majority  of  but  eight.  Now,  it  seems  not  un- 
likely, inasmuch  as  the  chief  objection  to  the  indemnity  was 
that  it  was  placed  too  high,  that  if  these  plausible  statements, 
relative  to  the  St.  Sebastian  cases,  could  have  been  effective- 
ly contradicted,  the  small  number  of  eight  votes  might,  at  least, 
have  been  obtained.  On  this  side  of  the  water  it  is  notorious 
that  the  St.  Sebastian  cases  were  excluded  from  all  indemnity 
under  the  Florida  treaty,  and  that  the  greater  part  of  them  have 
actually  been  admitted  by  the  commissioners  now  sitting  unde  r 
the  convention  of  1831.  The  undersigned  cannot  forbear  stal- 
ing, that,  among  these  cases,  are  several  American  vessels, 
which,  after  being  captured  by  French  cruisers,  were  taken 
into  the  public  service  of  France  as  national  vessels.* 

* List  of  American  vessels  seized  at  St.  Sebastian,  and  taken 
into  the  public  service  under  an  imperial  decree  of  22cZ  Sejitem- 
ber,  1810. 
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It  is,  indeed,  somewhat  humiliating  to  reflect  that  American 
vessels,  in  time  of  profound  peace,  carrying  on  a lawful  com- 
merce, invited  by  the  French  authorities,  for  their  own  qonve 
nienee,  into  ports  under  the  jurisdiction  of  France,  should  he 
suddenly,  and  (in  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  it  is  not  too 
much  to  say)  treacherously  seized  by  France, and  some  of  them 
converted  into  national  ships,  and  not  only  no  indemnity  be 
made  to  their  rightful  owners,  after  years  of  patient  solicitation; 
but,  when  satisfaction  is  at  last  stipulated  by  treaty,  in  all  the 
constitutional  forms  known  to  the  two  governments,  it  should 
he  gravely  and  effectively  urged,  as  a reason  lor  not  executing 
this  treaty,  that  Spain  had  paid  this  debt  of  France  twelve 
years  before! 

From  all  these  debts,  which  it  so  nearly  imports  the  justice 
of  France  to  pay,  the  treaty  releases  her  lor  a sum  of  2.5,01)0,000 
francs,  which  the  undersigned  firmly  believe  to  be  less^Miau 
one- third  of  the  principal  sum  originally  due. 

Nor  do  they  deem  the  mode  in  which  the  Louisiana  question 
is  disposed  of'less  favorable  to  France.  They  have  already 
briefly  explained  the  nature  of  that  question.  It  has  been  shown 
that  the  French  interpretation  of  the  convention  gives  her  no- 
thing which  she  has  not  long  enjoyed.  Some  of  the  orators  in  her 
chamber,  in  opposing  the  treaty,  evidently  labor  under  the  per- 
suasion that  the  United  States,  in  contesting  the  French  claim 
under  the  eighth  article  of  the  treaty,  withhold  from  her  some 
boon,  great  or  small,  to  which  she  is  justly  entitled.  Not  so. 
She  has  already,  under  the  commercial  convention  of  1822,  all 
that  she  claims;  nor  is  there  the  least  probability  that  she  will 
ever  cease  to  enjoy  it.  And  though  she  claims  it  under  the 
Louisiana  treaty,  and  enjoys  it  only  under  the  commercial  con- 
vention, yet,  as  she  enjoys  all  she  claims,  it  really  seems  rather 
an  unworthy  cause  for  which  to  disturb  the  harmony  of  two 
great  nations,  and  drive  the  United  States  into  war,  that  we 
will  not  agree  with  her  as  to  the  ground  on  which  she  ought  to 
enjoy  it.  France,  too,  must  remember  that,  though  she  is  very 
confident  her  interpretation  is  right,  we  also  are  very  confident 
ours  is  right.  One  of  her  orators  permitted  himself  to  say  that 
the  government  of  the  United  States  deprived  France  of  her 
rights  under  the  eighth  article  of  the  treaty,  on  “miserable  pre- 
tences— pretences  which  they  knew  to  be  miserable.”  This  is 
not  the  kind  of  logic  by  which  the  United  Slates  are  to  be  per- 
suaded that  their  interpretation  of  the  treaty,  sustained  as  it  has 
been  by  their  most  distinguished  statesmen,  is  erroneous.  And 
while  France,  as  is  actually  the  case,  has  received  all  that  she 
claims,  it  seems  really  somewhat  unnecessary  to  dispute  about 
the  considerations  which  have  led  the  United  States  to  concede 
It. 

The  only  reasonable  claim  that  France  could  advance  under 
this  head,  was,  as  has.  been  said,  the  reimbursement  of  what 
she  deems  the  unjustly  levied  duties  on  her  tonnage,  which 
were  paid  between  1815  and  1827.  Besides,  that  the  amount  of 
these;  duties  is  probably  not  a tenth  as  great  as  that  of  the  sums 
doe  our  citizens  under  the  fourth  article, of'  the  convention  of 
1800.  The  United  States  deny  that  the  duties  were  unjustly 
levied.  But,  fatigued  with  the  controversy,  and  unwilling  to 
let  a matter  really  so  trifling  stand  in  the  way  of  the  payment 
of  the  indemnity  due  to  our  citizens,  the  United  States  offer  to 
grant  to  France  important  favors  in  the  tariff  of  duties  on  her 
wines — favors  worth  to  France,  on  the  compulation  of  her  mi- 
nister of  foreign  affairs,  800,000  francs  per  annum,  for  ten  years, 
a sum  greatly  exceeding — many  times  exceeding — the  utmost 
amount  to  which  the  loss  above  alluded  to  can  he  supposed  to 
extend.  While,  then,  the  eighth  article  of  the  Louisiana  treaty 
practically  gives  to  the  French  nothing  on  their  own  construe 
tion — that  is,  nothing  which  they  would  not  enjoy  on  the  gene- 
ral commercial  system  of  the  United  States — the  treaty  of  July, 
1831,  gives  them,  for  ten  years,  an  advantage  in  the  impost  on 
their  wines  of  800,000  francs  per  annum,  even  supposing  that 
the  consumption  will  not  increase  in  consequence  of  the  reduc- 
tion of  duties;  the  contrary  of  which  is  notoriously  the  case. 

In  addition  to  this,  we  have  already  observed  that  the  French 
silks  enjoy  a most  valuable  discrimination  over  those  of  China. 
This,  it  is  true,  is  not  stipulated  by  the  treaty,  but  it  was  kept 
up,  in  the  last  revision  of  the  tariff,  out  of  friendly  consideration 
of  the  interests  of  France;  and  there  is  no  particular  reas  <n  to 
think  that  it  will  he  suppressed  should  friendly  relations  be  con- 
tinued between  the  two  countries.  But  it  will  be  abrogated,  as 
a matter  of  course,  if  the  treaty  is  not  executed.  The  under- 
signed would  not  be  thought  ignorant  of  the  fact,  that  a good 


Schooner  Exchange,  of  Baltimore,  captain  Dye,  was  taken 
into  the  public  service,  and  sent  with  despatches  to  Philadel- 
phia, where  she  was  libelled  by  American  owners,  and  restora- 
tion ordered  by  judge  Washington,  in  the  circuit  court;  sentence 
afterwards  reversed  in  the  supreme  courts  on  the  ground  of  her 
being  a national  vessel  of  wur! 

Schooner  'Prim,  of  Baltimore,  captain  Bunbury. 

Schooner  Post  Boy,  of  Baltimore,  captain  Adams. 

Schooner  Eleanor,  of  Baltimore,  captain  Cover. 

Schooner  Hawk,  of  Baltimore,  captain  Guff. 

Schooner  Fawn,  of  Baltimore,  captain  Young. 

Schooner  Prosper,  of  New  York,  captain  Selby. 

Ship  Hawk,  of  Philadelphia,  captain  Brown. 

The  remaining  29  American  vessels  seized  at  St.  Sebastian 
were  sacrificed  at  auction  by  order  of  the  French  government 
to  the  highest  bidder,  and  brought  very  little,  say  not  more 
than  a franc  on  each  dollar  of  their  cost  in  the  United  States. 


commercial  treaty  is  mutually  beneficial,  and  that  the  United 
States  enjoy  advantages  in  an  active  commerce  with  France. 
But  so  they  do  in  an  active  commerce  with  any  other  country. 
The  undersigned  are  not  satisfied  that,  discriminations  in  favor 
of  French  wines  or  nlks  are  of  any  benefit,  to  the  United  Slates. 
They  change  the  course  of  trade,  hut  do  not,  of  necessity,  in- 
crease the  amount  of  products  exchanged;  perhaps  they  dimi- 
nish it.  And  whatever  particular  course  of  policy  he  pursued 
by  the  United  States',. on  the  failure  of  France  to  execute  the 
treaty,  these  commercial  discriminations  in  her  favor  will  be  ab- 
rogated, never  to  be  renewed!  They  are  so  far  anomalous  in  our 
system;  liable  to  such  objections  on  the  part  of  other  powers, 
and  of  benefit  so  questionable  to  ourselves,  that,  once  lost  by 
France,  they  will  never  be  regained. 

There  is  another  consideration,  which  well  deserves  to  he 
weighed  by  France.  Her  commerce  with  the  United  States  is 
considerably  more  important  than  that  which  she  carries  on 
with  any  other  nation.  According  to  a statement  of  her  com- 
merce for  1833,  which  appears  to  be  derived  from  official 
sources  in  France,  her  exports  that  year  to  the  United  States 
amounted  to  117,396,336  francs,  and  her  importations  from  the 
United  States  the  same  year  amounted  to  99,079,212  francs.* 
These  statements,  it  is  true,  appear  to  he  much  exaggerated. 
The  American  custom  house  returns  for  the  same  year  give 
our  imports  from  France  at  13. 963, 000,  and  our  exports  at 
14,425,000  dollars. f But,  in  the  debate  on  the  execution  of  the 
treaty  in  April,  1834,  a member  stated  the  exports  from  France 
to  America  at  110,000,000  francs  for  1831,  and  106,000.000  for 
1833.  This  commerce  unquestionably  is  of  great  mutual  bene- 
fit. But  it  may  be  safely  said,  that,  while  the  manufacturers  of 
France  can  bear  no  burden  upon  the  raw  material  of  those  fa- 
brics, in  which  they  have  a difficult  competition  to  sustain  with 
other  countries,  it  is  a matter  of  comparative  indifference  to 
America  whether  she  derives  the  articles  which  form  the  hulk 
of  her  imports,  from  France,  or  some  other  country.  Js  it  ex- 
pedient for  France  to  derange  and  break  up  a commerce  like 
this,  for  the  sake  of  escaping  a payment' of  eight  or  ten  millions 
of  francs,  of  what  she  deems  excess  in  the  stipulations  of  a 
treaty,  the  principles  of  which  she  does  not  contest? 

It  is  then  greatly  for  the  interest  of  France  to  execute  the 
treaty;  and  though  the  undersigned  -hope  that  it  is  not  set  up  a 
principle  that  treaties  not  advantageous  may  he  broken  at  plea- 
sure, yet  the  demonstrated  advantages  of  this  compact  cannot 


*Extract  from  the  Garde  National. 

Marseilles , Dec.  19,1834. 

GENERAL  STATEMENT  OF  THE  COMMERCE  OF  FRANCE  IN  1833. 

The  second  result  offered  by  the  administration  of  the  custom 
house,  in  its  tableau  general,  is  that  of  the  whole  of  oor  rela- 
tions with  each  of  the  great  commercial  powers  of  the  world. 

The  United  States  continue  to  he  placed  very  far  ahead  of 
the  nations  with  which  we  hold  the  most  extensive  Hade.  In 
1833  our  importations  amounted  to  97.079,212  francs,  and  our 
exportations  to  117,395,386  francs.  After  the  United  States, 
the  following  is  the  order  of  the  powers  with  which  our  rela- 
tions are  the  most  extensive: 


Imports.  Exports. 

England,  comprising  Malta,  Gibraltar 
and  the  Ionian  Islands  39,741,639  116,195.858 

Belgium  63,844,933  52,348.158 

Spain,  including  the  Canary  Islands  43,844.595  62.491.590 

Sardinia,  island  and  continent  68,737,600  49,687,122 

Austria,  including  the  Lumbard  Veni- 
tian  kingdom  48,243,379  6 657,401 

Switzerland  ....  31,168,003  58.191,499 

Germany 28,567,138  41,945,770 

Russia 23.103,800  10,555.791 

Prussia 20,491.292  7,401.060 

India 27,406,138  5,205,112 

Turkey,  including  the  islands  of  the 
Archipelago  17,164,911  14,412,779 

fThe  fallowing  statements  are  taken  from  the  official  table  for 
the  financial  year,  ending  the  30th  September  of  each  year. 


IMPORTS  FROM  FRANCE. 


Years 

Total. 

Silks. 

Wine. 

Brandy. 

1824 

$8,121 ,000 

$2,340, 

000 

$200,000 

$580,000 

1825 

11,836,000 

5.632 

000 

412,000 

860,000 

1826 

9,590.000 

4,120,' 

000 

632,000 

450,000 

1827 

9,449.000 

4,284; 

000 

565,000 

684,000 

1828 

10,288,000 

3.982, 

000 

438,000 

1,064,000 

1829 

9,617,000 

4,363, 

000 

44. 

4.000 

614,000 

1830 

8,241.000 

3,548, 

000 

465,000 

210.000 

1831 

14,738.000 

6,888; 

000 

651,000 

256,000 

1832 

12.755.000 

5,044, 

000 

90: 

2.000 

615,000 

1833 

13,963,000 

6.256, 

000 

920,000 

85  ),000 

EXPORTS  TO 

FRANCE. 

Yrs. 

Total. 

Cotton. 

Value. 

Jlm.fon. 

cleared. 

Fr.  ton. 
cleared. 

1024  ( 

$10,552,000  lbs 

.40,698.000 

$6,4 

36,000 

104,900 

8,800 

1825 

11,881,000 

30,012.000 

5,916,000 

100,500 

14,5U0 

1826 

12,106,000 

62,243,000 

8,1 

78,000 

131,500 

16, M)0 

1827 

13,565,000 

70,423,000 

7.350,000 

147,700 

16,600 

1828 

12.098.000 

53,480,000 

5, 90.3  j)00 

130,2'  ’0 

14.400 

1829 

12,832,000 

67,464,000 

6.855,000 

157.700 

12,100 

1830 

11,806,000 

75,105,000 

7,646,000 

148.700 

11,400 

1831 

9,883,000 

46,127.000 

4.264,000 

98.800 

7.500 

1832 

13,245,000 

77,467,000 

7,723,000 

122.500 

21,200 

1833 

14,425,000 

76,833,000 

8,845.000 

119,800 

25,400 
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be  overlooked  by  France;  and,  it  may  be  hoped,  will  have  their 
natural  effect  on  her  council!-. 

How  does  France  expect  to  dispose  of  the  affair  in  any  other 
way  than  by  executing  the  treaty?  She  admits  that  something 
is  due;  and  will  she  not  trust  her  king  and  ministers  in  a nego- 
tiation vvitli  the  envoy  of  the  United  Stales  to  settle  the  amount? 
or  rather,  alter  it  is  settled,  will  she  claim  the  right  in  her  legis- 
lative bodies,  where  America  has  no  representative,  by  ex  parte 
statements,  and  monstrous  misstatements,  to  reduce  the  amount 
stipulated  by  the  treaty?  Tiie  United  States  will  never  consent 
to  this  course  of  procedure;  no  branch  of  her  government  will 
consent  to  it;  not  one  of  her  citizens  will  consent  to  it.  What- 
ever be  the  event,  the  United  States  will  never  re-open  the  con- 
vention, nor  accept  of  one  dollar  less  than  its  stipulated  amount. 

Will  France  take  upon  herself,  under  these  circumstances,  to 
refuse  to  execute  her  own  treaty;  to  annul  the  act  of  her  own 
executive  government;  and  withhold  the  payment  even  of  what 
she  has  acknowledged  justly  due?  Can  she  promise  herself  na- 
tional honor  or  benefit  in  such  a course?  Will  the  voice  of  an 
enlightened  age  sustain  her?  Will  her  conduct  command  the 
respect  of  the  nations  of  Europe,  of  Russia,  Denmark,  Sweden, 
Great  Britain.  Portugal,  Spain,  the  Two  Sicilies,  who  have  all 
made  satisfaction,  and  several  of  them  to  a large  amount,  to  the 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  for  claims  of  a similar  character? 
Will  the  governments  of  Europe  deem  it  wise  that  the  public 
peace  should  be  disturbed,  and  the  commerce  of  the  world  in- 
terrupted in  such  a cause?  Especially  will  France  withhold  the 
satisfaction  of  our  claims,  after  having  formally  stipulated  it  in 
a treaty  ratified  in  all  the  forms  of  the  constitutions  of  the  two 
countries,  faithfully  executed  by  the  United  States,  and  after 
three  years’  unrequited  enjoyment  on  the  part  of  France  of  its 
beneficial  provisions?  That  France  has  so  long  delayed  to  ex 
ccute  it,  is  matter  of  equal  surprise  and  regret.  The  delay  is  in 
her  own  wrong;  and  the  impartial  world  will  hold  her  respon- 
sible for  the  consequences.  She  has  her  own  wrongful  non  ex- 
ecution of  the  treaty  alone  to  blame,  or  all  that  may  be  done  or 
said  to  her  displeasure  and  reproach.  The  refusal  to  execute  a 
treaty  concluded  at  the  close  of  a long  and  unpleasant  negotia- 
tion, besides  the  grievous  private  injury  done  to  the  claimants, 
throws  back  the  government  and  people  of  the  United  States 
Upon  the  unatoned  outrages  of  1809  and  1810.  Is  it  an  enlight- 
ened policy  in  France  to  throw  upon  her  king  the  discredit  of 
vacating  a treaty  which  he  has  ratified,  and  to  do  this  for  the 
sake  of  assuming  the  responsibility  of  those  remorseless  viola- 
tions of  the  law  of  nations,  out  of  which  the  complaints  of  Ame- 
rica arose? 

Since  the  foregoing  views  on  this  important  question  were 
prepared,  a message  has  been  sent  by  the  president,  to  the 
bouse  of  representatives,  and  referred  to  this  committee,  con 
taining  official  intelligence  of  the  recall  of  the  French  minister; 
of  the  tender  of  passports  made  to  Mr.  Livingston,  by  the  French 
minister  of  foreign  affairs;  and  of  the  presentation  of  a bill,  for 
the  execution  of  the  treaty,  to  the  chamber  of  deputies.  The 
president  also  informs  the  house,  that  he  has  directed  Mr.  Liv- 
ingston to  leave  France  with  the  legation,  in  case  the  bill  for 
executing  the  treaty,  should  be  rejected  by  the  chamber.  In 
bis  letters  of  the  11th  and  14th  January,  Mr.  Livingston,  from 
the  means  of  information  possessed  by  him  at  Paris,  expresses 
the  opinion  that  the  bill  will  become  a law.  On  the  supposi- 
tion, that  such  may  be  the  fact,  the  incidents  connected  with 
the  interruption  of  the  usual  diplomatic  intercourse  between 
the  two  countries,  do  not  seem  to  require  the  legislative  action 
of  congress,  especially  as  the  executive  has  taken  the  steps 
which  were  deemed  proper  on  the  occasion. 

It  is  not  to  be  expected  that,  in  the  few  days  which  remain 
of  the  session,  official  intelligence  will  reach  us,  that  the  ques- 
tion is  finally  disposed  of.  The  undersigned  are  willing,  with 
the  American  minister  at  Paris,  to  anticipate,  that  the  bill  for 
executing  the  treaty  will  become  a law.  The  contrary,  how- 
ever, is  possible,  and,  in  this  event,  the  action  of  congress  will 
be  required.  It  is  however,  at  all  times  difficult  to  provide  for 
events  future  and  contingent,  with  great  precision,  by  acts  of 
provisional  legislation.  If  no  other  objection  existed  to  such 
legislation,  a strong  one  would  grow  out  of  the  want  of  time  pro- 
perly to  mature  the  measures  which  might  be  suggested. 

Should  no  intelligence  reach  us  before  the  close  of  the  ses- 
sion, requiting  the  immediate  action  of  the  legislature,  the  sub- 
ject will  be  in  the  disposal  of  the  succeeding  congress.  If  any 
thing  should  occur  to  make  it  necessary  that  i liey  should  act 
upon  it  before  the  usual  time  of  their  assembling,  the  president 
has  the  power  to  call  an  extra  session.  Those  measures  of 
security  which  prudence  at  all  times  dictates,  and  which  be- 
long to  the  general  care  of  the  public  safety,  have  already,  at 
the  present  session,  received  the  attention  of  the  appropriate 
committees  and  of  congress,  and  the  undersigned  are  prepared 
cheerfully  to  co  operate  in  any  further  measures  of  the  same 
character  which  tire  wisdom  of  congress  may  sanction. 

Nothing  seems  left,  therefore,  in  the  approaching  dissolution 
of  the  present  congress  but  to  consign  the  whole  subject  to  the 
consideration  of  the  people  at  large,  (with  whom  it  is  still  in 
some  degree  a matter  of  novel  impression)— to  the  wisdom  of 
the  next  congress,  who  will  have  all  the  information  necessary 
for  further  action,  if,  contrary  to  the  expectations  of  our  minis- 
ter at  Paris,  further  action  should  be  required — and  to  the  dis- 
posal ofan  over  ruling  Providence.  In  respectfully  submitting 
these  views  of  the  question,  the  undersigned  will  only  add,  as 
a closing  sentiment,  that  they  fuljy  concur  in  what  they  believe 
to  be  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  present  congress,  that  the 


treaty  of  the  4th  of  July,  1831,  should  be  maintained,  and  its  ex- 
ecution insisted  on,  at  all  hazards,  and  such,  they  doubt  not,  is 
the  sense  of  the  whole  country. 

EDWARD  EVERETT, 
ROBT.  P.  LETCHER, 

R.  COULTER. 

House  of  Representatives,  Feh.  27,  1835. 

Mr.  Cambreleng.  explained  that  when  he  remarked  yesterday 
that  he  had  never  heard  of  a report  on  the  part  of  the  minority 
of  the  committee,  he  had  not  the  least  idea  that  the  paper  now 
presented  was  the  one  referred  to.  Before  the  late  intelligence 
was  received  it  was  proposed  in  the  committee  to  move  the 
printingof  this  document,  but  it  was  deferred  at  the  time,  and 
he  thought  the  proposition  had  been  dismissed.  He  added  that 
the  report  had  not  been  read  by  one  of  the  six  members  who 
formed  a majority  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  J.  Q.  Adams  asked  whether  the  report  of  the  minority 
concluded  with  any  resolutions. 

Mr.  E.  Everett  replied  that  it  did  not.. 

Mr.  J.  Q.  Adams  said  he  would  now  propose  the  resolutions 
which  he  sent  to  the  chair  yesterday. 

The  resolutions  having  been  read  from  the  National  Intelli- 
gencer as  already  published, 

Mr.  Adams  requested  the  clerk  to  make  a verbal  alteration  in 
them,  so  as  to  change  the  word  “measures”  to  measure,  as  lie 
said  it  was. written. 

[After  a great  deal  of  debate,  in  which  many  gentlemen  par- 
ticipated, the  house  agreed,  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Coulter,  (yeas 
116,  nays  107),  to  cornmjt  the  message,  papers,  &c.  to  a com- 
mittee of  the  whole  tomorrow,  at  1 1 o’clock.] 

[Several  bills  were  afterwards  passed — among  them  the  har- 
bor bill,  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  H.  Everett — yeas  109,  nays  65  ] 
[The  house  adjourned  at  nine  o’clock — a great  variety  of  bu- 
siness happening] 

Saturday  Feb.  28.  After  other  business — the  house  resumed 
the  report  of  the  committee  on  foreign  relations,  with  the  reso- 
lutions offered  by  Mr.  Adams.  After  long  debates — 

Mr.  Cambreleng  concluded  his  speech  by  offering  the  follow- 
ing resolution,  which  is  expressed  in  the  concluding  words  of 
the  report  from  the  minority  of  the  committee  on  foreign  af- 
fairs; observing  that,  had  that  report  been  submitted  to  the  com- 
mittee, it  would  have  met  with  nearly  the  unanimous  approba- 
tion of  the  members  of  the  majority. 

Resolved , That  the  treaty  of  the  4th  of  July,  1831,  should  be 
maintained,  and  its  execution  insisted  on,  at  all  hazards. 

Mr.  Adams  expressed  his  willingness  to  accept  of  this  as  a 
modification  of  the  resolution  he  had  offered. 

Mr.  Coulter  also  expressed  his  willingness  to  vote  for  the 
same  resolution. 

Mr.  Chilton  wished  to  have  it  amended  by  striking  out  the 
words  “fit  all  hazards ,”  but 

Mr.  Adams  could  not  consent  so  to  modify  the  resolution. 

Mr.  E.  Everett  observing  that  he  had  just  learned  that  an  ex- 
press had  arrived  with  sbme  intelligence  of  a date  later  than  any 
heretofore  received,  expressed  his  desire  for  a recess  till  7 
o’clock,  and  with  a view  to  that  measure  moved  that  the  com- 
mittee rise.  The  motion  prevailed — ayes  87,  noes  82. 

So  the  committee  rose. 

Mr.  E.  Everett  moved  for  a recess,  when 
The  chair  announced  the  reception  of  a communication  from 
the  lion.  John  Ewing,  stating  that  he  had  been  way-laid,  and  at- 
tacked in  a savage  manner  by  lieut.  Lane,  son  of  the  hon.  Mr. 
Lane,  a member  of  this  house  from  Indiana,  for  no  other  rea- 
son that  he  knew  of,  than  words  uttered  by  him  in  debate  in 
this  house. 

Mr.  Ewing  did  not  request  any  action  on  the  part  the  house, 
but  stated  the  fact  as  an  apology  to  the  house  and  to  his  con- 
stituents, for  his  absence  from  his  seat. 

Mr.  Hiester  moved  to  lay  the  communication  on  the  table. 
Mr.  May,  of  Illinois,  stated  that  a court  of  inquiry  had  been 
instituted  by  the  president  in  the  case  of  lieutenant  Lane,  in 
connection  with  this  matter. 

Mr.  Hiester  withdrew  his  motion;  and  after  some  further  de- 
bate— 

Mr.  Hannegan  offered  a resolution,  proposing  a committee  of 
investigation  to  ascertain  and  report  the  facts  to  the  hou&e. 

Mr.  Harper,  of  New  Hampshire,  moved  to  lay  the  subject 
on  the  table,  and  demanded  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  house  negatived  the  motion— yeas  67,  noes  128. 

A very  warm  debate  ensued,  in  which  Messrs.  Polk,  Kinnard , 
Thompson,  Lytle,  Hardin,  Hannegan,  and  Evans  took  pait,  and 
which  was  terminated  by 

Mr.  Stewart's  moving  the  previous  question,  which  was  se- 
conded. put,  and,  carried;  when  the  resolution  was  agreed  to — 
yeas  127,  nays  63. 

Mr.  Cambreleng,  then  moved  again  to  go  into  committee  of 
the  whole  on  the  state  of  the  union,  but  the  house,  on  motion 
of  Mr.  Rencher,  adjourned. 

Monday,  March  2.  After.the  presentation  of  petitions, 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Clay,  the  rule  was  suspended,  and  the  house 
took  up  and  adopted  a resolution  directina  the  secretary  of  the 
treasury  to  cause  an  estimate  to  be  made  of  the  cost  of  con- 
structing a levee  on  the  western  bank  of  the  Mississippi  and 
southern  bank  of  the  Red  River,  in  the  slate  of  Louisiana;  as 
also  the  cost,  of  levees  on,  or  removing  the  obstructions  from, 
the  rivers  of  Arkansas  and  Missouri,  the  effects  of  such  levees 
and  improvements,  the  quantity  oflands  which  will  be  reclaim- 
ed, &c. 
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Tlie  bill  from  the  senate  to  suspend  the  operation  of  certain 
provisoes  of  the  act  to  alter  and  amend  the  several  acts  impos- 
ing duties  on  imports,  was  read  a third  lime  and  passed. 

Ten  thousand  extra  copies  of  the  report  of  the  secretary  of 
the  treasury  on  commerce  and  navigation,  (when  received), 
were  ordeied  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  McKennnn  moved  the  suspension  of  the  rule  to  take  up 
the  Cumberland  road  bill  from  the  senate,  which  motion  was 
negatived. 

The  report  from  the  judiciary  committee  unfavorable  to  the 
resolution  offered  by  Mr.  Burges,  to  prevent  the  employment  of 
editors  in  the  execution  of  the  public  printing,  came  up  in  or- 
der, which  report  was  ordered  to  be  laid  on  the  table  and  be 
printed. 

Mr.  Cambreleng,  with  a view,  he  said,  to  test  the  disposition 
of  the  house  as  to  the  mode  of  proceeding  on  the  report  and  re- 
solutions of  the  committee  on  foreign  relations,  moved  to  dis- 
charge the  committee  of  the  whole  from  the  further  considera- 
tion of  the  same;  which  motion  prevailed,  yeas  i04,  nays  92. 

The  report  and  resolutions  being  before  the  house, 

Mr.  J.  Q.  Mams  said  he  had  adopted,  on  Saturday,  the 
amendment  of  the  gentleman  from  Virginia,  (Mr.  Jlrcher),  as  a 
modification  of  his  first  resolution;  but  he  begged  to  state,  that 
he  wished  a direct  vote  upon  his  resolution,  if  the  amendment 
of  Mr.  Jlrcher  should  be  rejected. 

The  speaker  said  the  question  would  be  on  the  amendment  of 
Mr.  Archer,  which  is  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  in  the  just  expectation  that  the  government  of 
France  will  have  made  provision,  or  will  make  provision,  for 
carrying  into  effect  the  stipulations  of  the  treaty  of  indemnity 
with  that  government  of  the  4th  of  July,  1831,  this  house  will 
forbear  at  the  present  time  to  adopt  any  measure  in  relation  to 
that  subject. 

A warm  and  animated  debate  ensued,  in  which  Messrs.  E. 
Everett , Allen,  of  Ohio,  Love,  McDowell  Moore,  Evans,  Suther- 
land, Clayton,  Gilmer,  Lytle , Binney,  Gorham,  Mason,  of  Va. 
and  IVatmough  took  part.  The  lust  named  gentleman  conclud- 
ed by  moving  to  lay  the  whole  subject  on  the  table. 

The  question  was  then  taken  on  Mr.  Watmough’s  motion  and 
decided  as  follows:  yeas  48,  nays  168. 

So  the  motion  was  negatived. 

The  question  then  recurred  on  Mr.  Archer’s  amendment, 
which,  after  debate,  was  negatived,  ayes  71,  noes  143. 

Mr.  Cambreleng  then  moved  the  following  resolution,  as  an 
amendment  to  the  first  of  those  introduced  by  Mr.  Adams, 
which  was  accepted  by  the  latter  gentleman: 

Resolved,  That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  house,  the  treaty  of  the 
4lh  July,  1831.  should  be  maintained,  and  its  execution  insisted 
on;  when 

Mr.  S.  Jones,  of  Georgia,  then  submitted  the  following,  as  an 
aimmdment  to  the  above: 

Resolved,  That  with  a solemn  treaty  acknowledging  the  rights 
of  our  citizens,  entered  into  under  the  usual  formalities,  and 
with  a nation  possessing  to  be  governed  by  that  code  which 
prescribes  the  obligation  of  such  instruments,  we  have  every 
right  to  expect  that  the  same  will  be  observed  in  good  faith;  and 
that  as  this  house  is  officially  informed,  the  law  for  executing 
said  treaty  is  now  under  consideration  in  the  French  legislature, 
it  is  inexpedient,  for  the  present,  to  legislate  on  the  subject. 

The  question  was  then  taken,  and  the  resolution  rejected 
without  a division. 

Mr.  Robertson  then  moved  to  strike  out  from  the  first  resolu- 
tion from  the  words  “Resolved  that,”  and  insert:  “There  is  sa- 
tisfactory evidence  that  the  French  government  desires  that  the 
appropriation  for  indemnity  should  be  made  in  pursuance  of  the 
stipulations  of  the  treaty  of  July  4,  1831,  and  reason  to  hope  that 
the  chamber  of  deputies  will  adopt  that  measure,  and  faithfully 
discharge  the  obligations  of  France  to  the  Unite'd  Slates.” 

Mr.  Gorham  asked  for  the  yeas  and  nays,  which  were  order- 
ed. The  amendment  Was  then  rejected. 

The  question  then  recurring  on  the  substitute  adopted  by  Mr. 
J.  Q.  Adams,  as  coven  above. 

Mr.  Mann,  of  New  York,  called  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

They  were  ordered  and  taken,  when  the  resolution  was 
adopted  unanin.ously  as  follows:  yeas  212,  nays  none. 

[Tli#  annunciation  of  this  vote  from  the  chair  was  received 
with  a loud  and  sponianeous  burst  of  applause,  which  broke  at 
once  from  the  galleries,  and  was  re-echoed  from  the  floor,  mak- 
ing the  walls  and  dome  of  the  chamber  to  resound  with  joy, 
while  mutual  congratulations  passed  in  all  directions.] 

Mr.  Adams  then  withdrew  his  other  resolutions,  and  Mr. 
Cambreleng  also  withdrew  the  first  resolution  reported  by  him, 
its  place  being  superseded  by  the  one  first  adopted. 

The  following  resolution  reported  by  the  committee  on  foreign 
relations,  was  then  also  unanimously  adopted: 

Resolved,  That  the  committee  on  foreign  affairs  be  discharg 
ed  from  the  further  consideration  of  so  much  of  the  president’s 
message  as  relates  to  the  commercial  restrictions,  or  to  reprisals 
on  the  commerce  of  France. 

'Flic  resolution  adopted  by  the  committee  of  foreign  relations, 
which  is  in  the  following  wotds,  was  then  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table. 

Resolved,  That  preparation  ought  to  be  made  to  meet  any 
emergency  growing  out  of  our  relations  with  France. 

The  joint  resolution  from  the  senate  rescinding  the  joint 
rule  which  prohibits  transmission  of  bills  to  the  president  on 
the  last  day  of  the  session,  and  after  an  ineffectual  attempt  to 
amend  it,  was  adopted.  The  house  then  adjourned. 


Tuesday,  March  3.  By  the  unanimous  consent  of  the  house, 
several  members  who  had  been  compelled  to  withdraw  from 
the  house  last  night  before  the  question  was  taken  on  the  re- 
solution on  French  relations,  were  allowed  to  add  their  names 
to  the  unanimous  vote  of  the  house  in  its  favor. 

[The  house  did  not  conclude  its  session  until  Monday  mid- 
night, having  been  in  session  arduously  engaged  in  debate  from 
10  o’clock  in  the  morning.] 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Polk,  the  house  resolved  itself  into  a com- 
mittee of  the  whole,  on  the  state  of  the  union,  [Mr.  Hubbard 
in  the  chair],  on  the  appropriation  bills  returned  from  the  se- 
nate with  amendments. 

The  amendments  made  by  the  senate  to  the  bill  making  ap- 
propriations for  the  civil  and  diplomatic  expenses  of  the  go- 
vernment for  the  year  1835,  were  taken  up. 

The  amendments  increasing  the  appropriations  for  the  con- 
tingent expenses  of  the  two  houses  of  congress,  and  making 
additional  appropriations  for  the  expenses  of  the  north  east  exe- 
cutive building,  were  concurred  in. 

The  amendment,  providing  that  the  appropriation  for  the 
salary  and  outfit  of  a minister  to  London  shall  not  lake  effect 
until  a minister  be  appointed  by  and  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  senate,  was  taken  up. 

Mr.  Polk  opposed  the  amendment  as  unusual  and  unneces- 
sary. There  w'as  no  necessity,  he  said,  to  admonish  the  pre- 
sident of  his  duty.  He  moved  that  the  house  disagree  to  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  J.  Q.  Adams  said,  he  had  directed  the  attention  of  the 
house  to  this  subject  when  the  bill  was  under  consideration 
here,  but  had  made  no  motion  in  regard  to  it.  It  would  be 
highly  important  to  have  a minister  in  England,  in  case  our 
minister  should  be  recalled  from  France.  If  our  negotiations 
should  be  suspended  there,  it  would  be  important  to  have  a 
minister  in  the  neighborhood.  He  was  opposed  to  the  amend- 
ment, and  hoped  the  house  would  not  sanction  the  principle 
which  it  embraced.  It  was  an  attempt  to  dictate  to  the  presi- 
dent in  a matter  of  his  constitutional  duty,  and  it  made  the  ap- 
pointment of  a minister  to  England  dependent  on  a special 
meeting  of  the  senate.  He  did  not  agree  that  the  president  had 
not  the  power  to  appoint  a minister  during  the  recess  of  con- 
gress. 

The  question  being  then  taken,  the  motion  to  disagree  to  the 
amendment  of  the  senate  was  decided  in  the  affirmative,  91  to 
74. 

The  amendment  granting  compensation  for  certain  diploma- 
tic services,  to  John  Randolph  Clay,  and  M.  Niles,  were,  on 
motion  of  Mr.  E.  Everett,  amended  by  the  addition  of  a clause 
appropriating  $1,080,  to  be  refunded  to  com.  Downes,  a sum 
expended  by  him  in  presents  to  native  chiefs  of  the  Sandwich 
and  Society  Islands,  and,  as  amended,  concurred  in. 

Mr.  Jarvis  moved  to  amend  a senate  amendment  by  insert- 
ing a provision  appropriating  $200,000  for  the  erecting  of  pub- 
lic buildings  for  the  accommodation  of  the  treasury  department. 

Mr.  Chinn  moved  to  amend  the  clause  so  as  to  provide  that 
the  material  employed  in  the  building  should  be  free-stone  in- 
stead of  granite,  but  withdrew  it,  and  the  amendment  was  re- 
jected. 

The  whole  remainder  of  the  day,  to  the  time  of  closing  this 
report,  was  occupied  in  the  discussion  of  amendments  by  the 
senate  to  the  appropriation  bill,  with  amendments  thereto  pro- 
posed in  this  house. 

LIST  OF  ACTS 

PASSED  AT  THE  SECOND  SESSION  OF  THE  23d  CONGRESS. 

An  act  to  render  permanent  the  present  mode  of  supplying 
the  army  of  the  United  States,  and  fixing  the  salary  of  certain 
clerks  therein  named. 

For  the  final  adjustment  of  the  claims  to  land  in  the  south 
eastern  district  of  Louisiana. 

For  the  final  adjustment  of  claims  to  lands  in  the  state  of 
Louisiana. 

To  regulate  the  pay  of  the  navy  of  the  United  States. 

Authorising  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  to  refund  to  Richard 
Ilutman  the  tonnage  duty  imposed  on  the  schooner  Brandy- 
wine. 

To  authorise  the  secretary  of  state  to  issue  letters  patent  to 
James  Jones. 

To  allow  further  time  to  complete  the  issuing  and  locating 
of  military  land  warrants  during  the  late  war.  " 

Making  appropriations  for  the  payment  of  the  revolutionary 
and  other  pensioners  of  the  United  States,  for  the  year  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirty  five. 

To  extend  the  time  of  issuing  military  land  warrants  to  the 
officers  and  soldiers  of  the  revolutionary  army. 

Making  appropriations  for  the  support  of  the  army  for  the 
year  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirty  five. 

Making  appropriations  for  the  current  expenses  of  the  Indian 
department,  for  the  year  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirty- 
five. 

Making  appropriations  for  the  naval  service  for  the  year  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirty-five. 

Making  appropriations  for  Indian  annuities  and  other  similar 
objects  for  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  thirty-five. 

To  amend  an  act,  entitled  “an  act  authorising  the  construc- 
tion of  a bridge  across  the  Potomac,  and  repealing  all  acts  in 
relation  thereto.” 

To  change  the  place  of  holding  the  district  court  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  of  the  district  of  Mississippi. 
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Making  appropriations  for  certain  roads,  and  for  examina- 
tions and  surveys,  for  the  year  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
thirty-five. 

Making  additional  appropriations  for  the  Delaware  breakwa- 
ter, and  for  certain  harbors,  and  removing  obstructions  in  and 
at  the  mouths  of  certain  rivers,  for  the  year  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  thirty-five. 

Authorising  the  construction  of  a dry  dock  for  the  naval  ser- 
vice. 

Making  appropriations  for  building  light  boats,  beacons,  and 
monuments,  and  placing  buoys  for  the  year  eighteen  hundred 
and  thirty  five,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Authorising  the  city  council  of  St.  Augustine  to  widen  a 
street  in  Si.  Augustine. 

To  authorise  letters  patent  to  be  issued  to  Francis  B.  Ogden. 

Making  appropriations  for  the  civil  and  diplomatic  expenses 
of  government  for  the  year  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
thirty-five,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Amendatory  of  the  act  for  the  continuation  of  the  Cumber- 
land road. 

To  authorise  the  removal  of  the  land  office  at  Wapauchkone- 
ta  to  Lima,  in  the  state  of  Ohio. 

To  prescribe  the  punishment  of  consuls,  commercial  agents, 
and  others,  in  certain  cases. 

To  authorise  the  sale  of  certain  lands  belonging  to  the  uni- 
versity of  Michigan. 

For  improving  the  harbor  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Raisin,  in 
the  territory  of  Michigan. 

Granting  to  the  borough  of  Michilimackinac  certain  grounds 
for  public  purposes. 

For  the  completion  of  certain  improvements  in  Florida. 

Making  an  appropriation  for  the  completion  of  the  military 
barracks  at  New  Orleans. 

To  provide  for  the  further  compensation  of  the  marshal  of 
the  district  ofDelaware. 

To  authorise  the  construction  of  a rail  road  upon  the  public 
lands  from  Tallahassee  to  St.  Marks,  in  Florida. 

Supplementary  to  an  act  entitled  an  act  to  authorise  the  in- 
habitants of  the  state  of  Louisiana  to  enter  the  back  lands. 

To  continue  the  officer  of  commissioner  of  pensions. 

For  the  continuation  and  repair  of  the  Cumberland  road,  in 
the  states  of  Ohio,  Indiana  and  Illinois. 

To  complete  certain  roads  of  the  territory  of  Arkansas. 

In  amendment  of  the  acts  for  the  punishment  of  offences 
against  the  United  States. 

To  establish  branches  of  the  mint  of  the  United  States. 

To  authorise  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  to  compromise  the 
claims  allowed  by  the  commissioners  under  the  treaty  with  the 
king  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  concluded  Oct.  14,  1832. 

Further  to  suspend  the  operation  of  certain  provisoes  of  “an 
act  to  alter  and  amend  the  several  acts  imposing  duties  on  im- 
ports,” approved  July  14,  1832. 

Further  to  extend  the  time  allowed  for  the  execution  of  the 
duties  of  the  commission  for  carrying  into  effect  the  convention 
with  France. 

To  change  the  times  of  holding  the  district  court  of  the  Unit- 
ed States,  for  the  western  district  of  Virginia,  held  at  Clarks- 
burg. 

Supplementary  to  an  act  entitled  “an  act  to  authorise  the  ex- 
tension, construction,  and  use  of  a lateral  branch  of  the  Balti- 
more and  Ohio  rail  road,  into  and  within  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

To  provide  for  paying  certain  pensioners  at  Jackson,  in  the 
state  ofTennessee. 

To  extend  the  patent  of  Robert  Eastman,  for  a further  period 
of  seven  years. 

RELIEF  ACTS. 

For  the  relief  of  Samuel  Bragdon,  David  Chase  and  the 
owners  of  the  schooner  Halcyon;  of  Charles  Gordon,  and  the 
crew  of  the  schooner  Two  Sons;  of  Wm.  P.  Zantzinger,  purser 
in  the  navy;  of  Silas  D.  Fisher;  of  Mervin  P.  Mix;  of  Tuffs 
& Clark;  of  Humphrey  B.  Gwathmey;  of  Robert  Haile;  of  Evan 
Edwards;  of  Samuel  S.  Lord;  of  Francis  Lassel  and  others;  pf 
Samuel  Butler;  of  Job  Barton;  of  David  Kincaid;  of  Stevens 
Smith,  and  the  heirs  of  Patrick  McRowen  and  crew  of  the  fish- 
ing schooner  Rising  States;  of  .Matthew  C.  Perry,  a master  com- 
mandant in  the  navy;  of  E.  R.  Shubrick  of  the  navy;  of  Riddle, 
Beetle  and  Headinsrton;  of  John  J.  Avery;  of  Stephen  Gatlin; 
of  Theodore  Owens;  of  the  representatives  of  Thomas  Clem 
inons;  ofSIiuhael  Conant;  of  the  legal  representatives  of  Aaron 
Smith;  ofTho-'.  Ball;  of  Wm.  Haskell  and  others;  of  John  Col 
li  As;  of  Peter  Triplett;  of  Simeon  Meachum;  of  the  children  of 
Dominick  Lynch;  of  James  Young;  of  Henry  Awkward;  of 
John  Ashton;  of  Joseph  Gilbert;  of  the  legal  representatives  <>f 
John  Mnllowney;  of  Timothy  Jordon;  of  the  heirs  and  legal  re 
presenlatives  of  Bailey  E.  Clarke;  of  Joseph  Swartwood;  of 
Abraham  E.  Boutwell  and  David  Pearson;  of  Daniel  Page;  of 
Thomas  Buford;  of  John  Moore;  of  Geo.  C.  Seaton;  of  Richard 
T.  Archer;  of  John  Tice,  assignee  of  William  Pennington;  of 
William  O’Neale  and  Robert  Morrison;  of  Benjamin  Holland; 
of  col.  J.  Eugene  Leitensdorfer;  of  John  Dougherty,  an  Indian 
agent;  of  Lemuel  Tanner,  assignee  of  Pierre  Dufresne. 

PENSION  ACTS. 

Granting  a pension  to  Anriasa  A Tifft;  to  Isaac  Janvipr;  to 
William  Wilges;  to  Joseph  Mead;  to  Benjamin  Leslie;  to  Wm. 
Baden  and  James  Harrington;  to  John  Gerodelle;  to  Samuel 
Shelmcrdine;  to  Thomas  Morton;  to  John  Bryant;  to  Larnard 
Swallow;  to  Noah  Miller,  an  invalid  major  of  the  militia;  plac- 


ing captain  Cole,  a Seneca  Indian  chief  on  the  pension  roll; 
to  Justice  Cobb;  to  Isaac  Eckright,  to  Solomon  Case. 

RESOLUTIONS. 

Joint  resolution,  giving  the  right  of  way  through  the  prope.rty 
of  the  United  States  at  Harper’s  Ferry,  to  the  Winchester  and 
Potomac  rail  road  company. 

For  the  (sale)  of  a lion  and  two  horses,  received  as  a present 
by  the  consul  of  the  United  States,  at  Tangier,  from  the  empe- 
ror of  Morocco. 

Presenting  a gold  medal  to  Geo.  Croghan,  and  a sword  to 
each  of  the  officers  under  his  command,  for  their  gallantry  and 
good  conduct  in  the  defence  of  Fort  Stephenson  in  1813. 

—••*►>©  @ gUMW" 

THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  FRANCE. 

The  following  message,  with  tiie  accompanying  documents, 
was  on  the  26th  ult.  transmitted  by  the  president  of  the  United 
States  to  both  houses  of  congress: 

To  the  house  of  representatives  of  the  United  States: 

I transmit  to  congress  a report  from  the  secretary  of  state, 
with  copies  of  all  the  letters  received  from  Mr.  Livingston, 
since  the  message  to  the  house  of  representatives  of  the  6th 
instant,  of  the  instructions  given  to  that  minister,  and  of  all 
the  late  correspondence  with  the  French  government  in  Paris, 
or  in  Washington,  except  a note  of  M.  Serrurier,  which,  for  the 
reasons  stated  in  the  report,  is  not  now  communicated. 

It  will  be  seen  that  I have  deemed  it  my  duty  to  instruct  Mr. 
Livingston  to  quit  France,  with  his  legation,  and  return  to  the 
United  Stales,  if  an  appropriation  for  the  fulfilment  of  the  con- 
vention shall  be  refused  by  the  chambers. 

The  subject  being  now,  in  all  its  present  aspects,  before  con- 
gress, whose  right  it  is  to  decide  what  measures  are  to  be  pur- 
sued on  that  event,  I deem  it  unnecessary  to  make  further  re- 
commendation, being  confident,  that,  on  their  part,  every  thing 
will  be  done  to  maintain  the  rights  and  honor  of  the  country, 
which  the  occasion  requires.  ANDREW  JACKSON. 

Washington,  25th  February,  1835. 

To  the  president  of  the  United  States: 

Department  of  state,  Washington,  25 th  February,  1835. 

The  secretary  of  state  has  the  honor  to  submit  to  the  pre- 
sident copies  of  all  the  letters  received  from  Mr.  Livingston 
since  the  message  to  the  house  of  representatives  of  the  6th 
instant,  of  the  istruetions  given  to  that  minister,  and  of  ail  the 
late  correspondence  with  the  French  government  in  Paris,  or 
in  Washington,  except  the  last  note  of  M.  Serrurier,  which  it 
has  been  considered  necessary  to  submit  to  the  government  of 
France  before  it  i3  made  public  or  answered,  that  it  may  be 
ascertained  whether  some  exceptionable  expressions  are  to  be 
taken  as  the  result  of  a settled  purpose  in  that  government, 
or  as  the  mere  ebullition  of  the  minister’s  indiscretion. 

JOHN  FORSYTH. 

Mr.  Livingston  to  Mr.  Forsyth. 

Legation  of  the  United  States,  Paris,  11  th  January , 1835. 
Hon.  John  Forsyth: 

Sir:  Believing  that  it  would  be  important  for  me  to  receive 
the  despatches  you  might  think  it  necessary  to  send  with  the 
president’s  message,  I venture  on  incurring  the  expense  of  a 
courier  to  bring  it  to  me  as  soon  as  it  should  arrive  at  Havre. 
Mr.  Bearsley  accordingly,  on  the  arrival  of  the  Sully,  despatch- 
ed a messenger  with  my  letters  received  by  that  vessel,  and  a 
New  York  newspaper  containing  the  message,  but  without  any 
communication  from  the  department;  so  that  your  No.  43  is 
still  the  last  which  I have  to  acknowledge.  The  courier  ar- 
rived at  2 o’clock  on  the  morning  of  the  8th.  Other  copies 
were  the  same  morning  received  by  the  Estafette,  and  the  con- 
tents being  soon  known  caused  the  greatest  sensation,  which  as 
yetis,  I think,  unfavorable.  The  few  members  of  the  opposi- 
tion who  would  have  voted  for  the  execution  of  Ihe  treaty,  now 
declaring  that  they  cannot  do  it  under  the  threat  of  reprisals, 
and  the  great  body  of  that  party  making  use  of  the  effect  it  has 
on  national  pride,  to  gain  proselytes  from  the  ministerial  side 
of  the  chamber,  in  which,  I have  no  doubt,  they  have  in  a great 
degree  for  the  time  succeeded. 

The  ministers  are  aware  of  this,  and  will  not,  I think,  im- 
mediately urge  the  consideration  of  the  law,  as  I have  no  doubt 
they  were  prepared  to  do  when  the  message  arrived.  Should 
congress  propose  commercial  restrictions,  or  determine  to  wait 
to  the  end  of  the  session  before  they  act,  this  will  be  consider- 
ed as  a vote  against  reprisals,  and  then  the  law  will  be  propos- 
ed, and  I think  carried.  But  I ought  not  to  conceal  from  you 
that  the  excitement  is  at  present  very  great;  that  their  pride  is 
deeply  wounded  by  what  they  call  an  attempt  to  coerce  them 
by  threats,  to  the  payment  of  a sum  which  they  persist,  (in  op- 
position to  the  plainest  proof),  in  declaring  not  to  he  due. 
This  feeling  is  fostered  by  the  language  of  our  opposition  pa- 
pers, particularly  by  the  Intelligencer  and  New  York  Courier, 
extracts  from  which  have  been  sent  on  by  Americans,  declar- 
ing them  to  be  (he  sentiments  of  the  majority  of  the  people. 
These,  as  you  will  see,  are  translated  and  republished  here, 
with  such  comments  as  they  might  have  been  expected,  and 
undoubtedly  were  intended,  to  produce;  and  if  hostilities  should 
take  place  between  the  two  countries,  those  persons  may 
flatter  themselves  with  having  the  credit  of  a great  share  in 
producing  them.  The  only  letter  I have  received  from  ho.me 
is  one  from  my  family.  This,  to  my  great  satisfaction,  informs 
me  that  the  president  will  be  supported  hy  all  parties,  and  I am 
told  that  this  is  the  language  of  some  of  the  opposition  papers, 
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hut  as  they  are  not  sent  to  the  legation,  I cannot  tell  in -what 
degree  this  support  can  be  depended  upon.  Whether  the  en- 
ergetic language  of  the  message  will  be  made  the  pretext  with 
some,  or  be  the  cause  with  others,  among  the  deputies  for 
rejecting  the  law,  cannot  of  course  be  yet  conjectured  with 
any  degree  of  probability;  but  I think  it  will  have  a good  effect. 
It  has  certainly  raised  us  in  the  estimation  of  other  powers, 
if  1 may  judge  Irom  the  demeanor  of  their  representatives  here; 
and  my  own  opinion  is,  that  as  soon  as  the  first  excitement 
subsides,  it  will  operate  favorably  on  the  councils  of  France. 
Already  more  of  the  journals  begin  to  change  their  tone,  and  l 
am  much  mistaken  if  the  opposition  here,  finding  that  we  are 
in  earnest,  will  incut  the  responsibility  of  a rupture  between 
the  two  nations,  which  they  see  must  take  place  if  the  treaty 
be  rejected.  The  funds  experienced  a considerable  fall  as  soon 
as  the  message  was  known,  and  insurance  rose;  in  short,  it  has 
made  them  feel  the  commercial  as  well  as  political  importance 
of  our  country. 

The  count  de  Rigny  had  requested  me  to  communicate  the 
message  to  him  as  soon  as  it  should  be  received.  This  I pro- 
mised to  do;  and  accordingly,  on  the  morning  of  the  8th,  to 
avoid  any  mistake  as  to  the  mode  of  making  the  communica- 
tion, I carried  the  paper  to  him  myself,  telling  him  that  I had 
received  a gazette  containing  a paper,  said  to  be  the  message 
of  the  president,  which  I delivered  to  him  in  compliance  with 
my  promise,  but  l requested  him  to  observe,  that  it  was  not  an 
authentic  paper,  nor  was  it  delivered  in  pursuance  of  instruc- 
tions, nor  in  my  official  character.  I thought  it,  for  obvious 
reasons,  necessary  to  be  very  explicit  on  this  point,  and  he 
probably  understood  me,  as  he  had  not  yet  read  the  message. 
Little  more  passed  at  the  interview,  and  I thought  of  it,  but 
not  immediately,  to  seek  another:  I shall  probably,  however, 
see  him  to  night,  and  shall  then  appoint  some  lime  for  a fur- 
ther conference,  of  which,  I will  by  this  same  packet  give  you 
the  result. 

Mr.  Middleton  had  just  arrived  from  Madrid,  with  the  in- 
scriptions of  the  Spanish  indemnity,  and  a dralt  for  the  first 
payment  of  interest.  His  instructions  are,  he  says,  to  leave 
them  with  me,  but  as  I have  heard  nothing  from  the  depart- 
ment, I shall  advise  the  depositing  them  with  Rothschild,  to 
wait  the  directions  of  the  president. 

The  importance  of  obtaining  the  earliest  intelligence,  at  this 
crisis  of  our  affairs  with  France,  has  induced  ine  to  direct  that 
my  letters  should  be  sent  by  the  Estafette  from  Havre,  and 
that,  if  any  important  advices  should  be  received,  at  such  an 
hour  in  the  day  as  would  give  a courier  an  advance  of  some 
hours  over  the  Estafette,  that  a special  messenger  should  be 
despatched  vvilh  it. 

I have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully,  sir,  your  most  obe- 
dient servant,  EDW.  LIVINGSTON. 

Mr.  Livingston  to  Mr.  Forsyth. 

Legation  of  the  U.  States,  Paris,  January  14,  1835. 
Hon.  John  Forsyth: 

Sir:  The  intended  conference  with  the  minister  of  foreign 
affairs,  of  which  I spoke  to  you  in  my  last,  No.  70,  took  place 
yesterday  morning.  1 began  it  by  expressing  my  regret  that  a 
communication  from  the  president  to  congress  had  been  so 
much  misrepresented  in  that  part  which  related  to  France,  as 
to  be  construed  into  a measure  of  hostilities.  It  was,  I said, 
part  of  a consultation  between  different  members  of  our  go- 
vernment, as  to  the  proper  course  to  be  pursued,  if  the  legislative 
body  of  France  should  persevere  in  refusing  to  provide  the 
means  of  complying  with  a treaty  formally  made.  That  the 
president,  as  was  his  duty,  stated  the  facts  truly,  and  in  mo- 
derate language,  without  any  irritating  comment.  That  in 
further  pursuance  of  his  official  duty  he  declared  the  different 
modes  of  redress  which  the  law  of  nations  permitted,  in  order 
to  avoid  hostilities;  expressing  as  he  ought  to  do,  his  reasons 
for  preferring  one  of  them.  That  in  all  this  there  was  nothing 
addressed  to  the.  French  nation;  and  I likened  it  to  a proceed- 
ing well  known  in  the  French  law,  (a  family  council  in  which 
the  concerns  and  interests  are  discussed),  but  of  which  in  our 
case  the  debates  were  necessarily  made  public.  That  a further 
elucidation  of  the  nature  of  this  document  might  be  drawn  from 
the  circumstance,  that  no  instructions  had  been  given  to  com- 
municate it  to  the  French  government,  and  that,  if  a gazette 
containing  it  had  been  delivered,  it  was  at  the  request  of  his 
excellency,  and  expressly  declared  a private  communication, 
not  an  official  one.  I further  stated  that  I made  this  communi- 
cation without  instructions,  merely  to  counteract  misapprehen- 
sions, and  from  an  earnest  desire  to  rectify  errors  which  might 
have  serious  consequences.  I added  that  it  was  very  unfortu- 
nate that  an  earlier  call  of  the  chambers  had  not  been  made  in 
consequence  of  M.  Serrurier’s  promise,  the  non-compliance 
with  which  was  of  a nature  to  cause  serious  disquietude  with 
the  government  of  the  United  States.  I found  immediately  that 
this  was  the  part  of  the  message  that  had  most  seriously  affect 
ed  the  king;  for  count  de  Rigny  immediately  took  up  the  argu 
me.nt,  endeavoring  to  show  that  the  government  had  acted  in 
good  faith;  rely  inn  principally  on  the  danger  of  a second  rejec- 
tion, had  the  chambers  been  called,  at  an  early  day,  expressly 
for  this  object.  I replied,  repeating  that  the  declaration  made 
by  M.  Serrurier  was  p positive  and  formal  one,  and  that  it  had 
produced  a forbearance  on  the  part  of  the  president  to  lay  the 
state  of  the  case  before  congress.  In  this  conference,  which 
was  a long  one,  we  both  regretted  that  any  misunderstanding 
should  iuterrupt  the  good  intelligence  of  two  nations  having  so 


many  reasons  to  preserve  it,  and  so  few  of  conflicting  interests. 
He  told  me,  (what  I knew  before),  that  the  exposition  was  pre- 
pared, and  that  the  law  would  have  been  presented  the  day 
after  that  on  which  the  message  was  received.  He  showed 
me  the  document,  read  part  of  it  to  me,  and  expressed  regret 
that  the  language  of  the  message  prevented  it  being  sent  in.  I 
said  that  I hoped  the  excitement  would  soon  subside,  and  give 
place  to  better  feelings,  in  which  I thought  he  joined  with 
much  sincerity.  It  is,  perhaps,  necessary  to  add,  that  an  allu- 
sion was  made  by  me  to  the  change  of  ministry  in  November, 
and  the  reinstatemeriLpf  present  ministers,  which  I told  him 

I had  considered  as  a most  favorable  occurrence,  and  that  I 
had  so  expressed  myself  in  my  communications  to  you;  but 
that  this  circumstance  was  unknown  at  Washington  when  the 
message  was  delivered,  and  I added  that  the  hopes  of  success 
held  out  in  the  communication  to  which!  referred,  and  the 
assurances  it  contained  that  the  ministers  would  zealously 
urge  the  adoption  of  the  law,  might  probably  have  imparted  the 
same  hopes  to  the  president,  and  have  induced  some  change 
in  the  measure  he  had  recommended.  But  that  the  formation 
of  the  Dupin  ministry,  if  known,  must  have  had  a very  bad 
effect  on  the  president’s  mind,  as  many  of  that  ministry  were 
knovvn  to  be  hostile  to  the  treaty. 

When  I took  leave,  the  minister  requested  me  to  reflect  on 
the  propriety  of  presenting  a note  of  our  conversation,  which 
he  said  should  be  formal  or  otherwise,  as ! should  desire.  I 
told  him  I would  do  so,  and  inform  him  on  the  next  morning  by 

II  o’clock. 

We  parted,  as  I thought,  on  friendly  terms,  and  in  the  even- 
ing, meeting  him  at  the  Austrian  ambassador’s  I told  him  that 
on  reflection  l had  determined  to  wait  the  arrival  of  the  packet 
of  the  16th  before  I gave  the  note,  to  which  he  made  no  objec- 
tion. After  all  this,  you  may  judge  of  my  surprise,  when  last 
night,  about  ten  o’clock,  I received  the  letter,  a copy  of  which 
is  enclosed,  and  which  necessarily  closes  my  mission.  In  my 
reply,  I shall  take  care  to  throw  the  responsibility  of  break- 
ing up  the  diplomatic  intercourse  between  the  two  countries 
where  it  ought  to  rest,  and  will  not  fail  to  expose  the  misstate- 
ments which  you  will  observe  are  contained  in  the  minister’s 
note;  both  as  respects  my  government  and  myself— but  the  late 
hour  at  which  I received  the  count  de  Rigny’s  note,  and  the 
almost  immediate  departure  of  the  packet,  may  prevent  my 
sending  you  a copy  of  my  communication  to  him,  which  I shall 
use  the  utmost  diligence  in  preparing. 

The  law,  it  is  said,  will  be  presented  to-day,  and  I have  very 
little  doubt  that  it  will  pass.  The  ministerial  phalanx,  rein- 
forced by  those  of  the  opposition,  (and  they  are  not  a few), 
who  will  not  take  the  responsibility  of  invol  ving  the  country  in 
the  difficulties  which  they  now  see  must  ensue,  will  be  suffi- 
cient to  carry  the  vote.  The  recall  of  Serrurier,  and  the  notice 
to  me,  are  measures  which  are  resorted  to,  to  save  the  pride  of 
the  government  and  the  nation. 

I have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully,  sir,  vour  most  obe- 
dient servant,  EDW.  L1V1NSTON. 

From  count  de  Rigny  to  Mr.  Livingston. 
[translation.] 

Department  of  foreign  affairs,  Paris,  January  \3lh,  1835. 

Sir:  You  have  well  comprehended  the  nature  of  the  impres- 
sions, produced  upon  thp  king’s  government,  by  the  message 
which  his  excellency  president  Jackson  addressed,  on  the  1st 
of  December,  to  the  congress  of  the  United  States.  Nothing 
certainly  could  have  prepared  us  for  it.  Even  though  the  com- 
plaints expressed  in  it  had  been  as  just,  as  they  are  in  reality 
unjust,  we  should  still  have  had  a right  to  be  astonished,  on 
receiving  the  first  communication  of  them  in  s pc  h a form. 

In  the  explanations  which  I am  now  about  to  make,  I can- 
not enter  upon  the  consideration  of  any  facts,  other  than  those 
occurring  subsequently  to  the  vote,  by  which  the  last  chamber 
of  deputies  refused  the  appropriation,  necessary  for  the  pay- 
ment stipulated  in  the  treaty  of  July  4th.  However  this  vote 
may  have  been  regraded  by  the  government  of  the  U.  States, 
it  is  evident,  that  by  accepting  (acpueillant ),  the  promise  of 
the  king’s  government,  to  bring  on  a second  deliberation,  before 
the  new  legislature,  it  had  in  fact  postponed  all  discussion,  and 
all  recrimination  on  the  subject  of  this  first  refusal,  until  ano- 
ther decision  should  have  either  repealed  or  confirmed  it.  This 
postponement  therefore  sets  aside,  for  the  time,  all  difficulties, 
arising  either  justly  or  unjustly,  from  the  rejection  of  the  treaty, 
or  from  the  delay  by  which  it  had  been  preceded;  and  although 
the  message  begins  by  enumerating  them,  I think  proper,  in 
order  to  confine  myself  to  the  matter  in  question,  only  to  reply 
to  the  imputations  made  on  account  of  subsequent  occurrences. 

'I’lie  reproaches  which  president  Jackson  considers  himself 
authorised  to  address  to  France,  may  be  summed  up  in  a few 
words.  The  king’s  government  promised  to  present  the  treaty 
of  July  4th  again  to  the  chambers,  as  soon  as  they  could  be 
assembled.  They  were  assembled  on  the  31st  of  July,  and  the 
treaty  has  not  yet  been  presented  to  them.  Such  is  exactly  the 
whole  substance  of  the  president’s  argumentation,  and  nothing 
can  be  easier  than  to  refute  it. 

I may  first  observe,  that  the  assembling  of  the  chambers  on  - 
the  31st  July,  in  obedience  to  a legal  prescription,  that  they 
should  be  called  together  within  a slated  period  after  a dissolu- 
tion of  the  chamber  of  deputies,  was  nothing  more  than  a piece 
of  formality;  and  if  president  Jackson  had  al tended  to  the  in- 
ternal mechanism  of  our  administrative  system,  he  would  have 
been  convinced  that  the  session  of  1835  could  not  have  really 
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commenced  at  that  season  of  1834.  Every  one  knew  before 
hand  that,  after  a fortnight  spent  in  the  forms  of  installation,  it 
would  be  adjourned. 

The  president  of  the  United  States  considers  that  the  bill 
relative  to  the  American  claims  should  have  been  presented  to 
the  chamber  within  that  fortnight.  I cannot  understand  the 
propriety  of  this  repioach.  The  bill  was  explicitly  announced 
in  the  speech  from  the  throne,  on  the  very  day  in  which  the 
chambers  met.  This  was  all  that  was  required  to  make  known 
the  opinion  and  design  of  the  government,  and  to  prevent  that 
species  of  moral  proscription  to  which  absolute  silence  would 
have  given  authority.  With  regard  to  the  mere  act  of  presen- 
tation, so  long  before  discussion  could  possibly  take  place,  this 
proceeding  would  have  been  so  unusual  and  extraordinary, 
that  it  might  have  increased  the  unfavorable  prepossessions  of 
the  public  already  too  numerous,  without  producing  any  real 
advantage  in  return.  Above  all,  the  result  which  the  president 
had  in  view,  of  being  able  to  announce  the  new  vote  of  the 
chamber  of  deputies  in  his  message  would  not  have  been  at- 
tained. 

President  Jackson  expresses  his  regret  that  yd'ur  solicitations 
(instances.),  had  not  determined  the  king’s  government  to  call 
the  chambers  together  at  an  earlier  day.  How  soon  soever 
they  may  have  been  called,  the  simplest  calculation  will  serve 
to  shew  that  the  discussions  in  our  chambers  could  not  have 
been  known  in  the  United  States  at  the  opening  of  congress, 
and  the  president’s  regret  is  therefore  unfounded.  Moreover, 
the  same  obstacles  and  the  same  administrative  reasons  which 
rendered  a real  session  impossible  during  the  months  of  July  or 
August,  were  almost  equally  opposed  to  its  taking  place  before 
the  last  weeks  of  the  year.  The  head  of  a government  like 
that  of  the  United  States,  should  be  able  to  comprehend  more 
clearly  than  any  one  else,  those  moral  impossibilities  which 
arise  from  the  fixed  character  of  the  principles  of  a constitu- 
tional regime,  and  to  see  that  in  such  a system  the  administra- 
tion is  subject  to  constant  and  regular  forms,  from  which  no 
special  interest,  however  important,  can  authorise  a deviation. 

It  is,  then,  evident,  that,  far  from  meriting  the  reproach  of 
failing  to  comply  with  its  engagements,  far  from  having  defer- 
red, either  voluntarily  or  from  negligence,  the  accomplishment 
of  its  promises,  the  king’s  government,  ever  occupied  in  the 
design  of  fulfilling  them,  was  only  arrested  for  a moment,  by 
insurmountable  obstacles.  This  appears  from  the  explanations 
now  given;  and,  I must  add,  that  the  greater  part  of  them  have 
already  been  presented  by  M.  Serrurier  to  the  government  of 
.the  United  Slates,  which  by  its  silence  seemed  to  acknowledge 
their  full  value. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that,  on  the  1st  of  December,  the  day 
on  which  president  Jackson  signed  the  message  to  congress, 
and  remarked  with  severity  that  nearly  a month  was  to  elapse 
before  the  assembling  of  the  chambers,  they  were  in  reality  as- 
sembled, in  virtue  of  a royal  ordinance,  called  them  together 
at  a period  earlier  than  that  first  proposed.  Their  assemblage 
was  not  indeed  immediately  followed  by  the  presentment  of 
the  bill  relative  to  the  American  claims;  but  you,  sir,  know 
better  than  any  other  person,  the  causes  of  this  new  delay. 
You  yourself  requested  us  not  to  endanger  the  success  of  this 
important  affair,  by  mingling  its  discussion  with  debates  of  a 
different  nature,  as  their  mere  coincidence  might  have  the  ef- 
fect of  bringing  other  influences  into  play,  than  those  by  which 
it  should  naturally  be  governed.  By  this  request,  you  clearly 
showed  that  you  had,  with  your  judicious  spirit,  correctly  ap- 
preciated the  situation  of  things,  and  the  means  of  advancing 
the  cause  which  you  were  called  to  defend.  And,  permit  me 
to  add,  that  the  course  which  you  have  thought  proper  to  adopt 
on  this  point  is  the  best  justification  of  that  which  we  ourselves 
have  fur  some  months  been  pursuing,  in  obedience  to  the  ne- 
cessities inherent  in  our  political  organization,  and  in  order  to 
insure,  as  far  as  lies  in  our  power,  the  success  of  the  new  at- 
tempt which  we  were  preparing  to  make  in  the  chamber. 

However  this  may  be,  the  king’s  government,  freed  from  the 
internal  difficulties,  the  foree  of  which  you  have  yourseifso  for- 
mally admitted,  was  preparing  to  present  the  bill  for  giving 
sanction  to  the  treaty  of  July  4 th,  when  the  strange  message  of 
December  1st  came,  and  obliged  it  again  to  deliberate  on  the 
course  which  it  should  pursue. 

The  king’s  government,  though  deeply  wounded  by  imputa- 
tions to  which  I will  not  give  a name,  have  demonstrated  their 
purely  gratuitous  character,  still  does  not  wish  to  retreat  abso- 
lutely from  a determination,  already  taken,  in  a spirit  of  good 
faith  and  justice.  How  great  soever  may  be  the  difficulties, 
caused  by  the  provocation  which  president  Jackson  has  given, 
and  by  the  irritation  which  it  has  produced  in  the  public  mind, 
it  will  ask  the  chambers  for  an  appropriation  of  twenty  five 
millions,  in  order  to  meet  the  engagements  of  July  4th.  But, 
at  the  same  time,  his  majesty  has  considered  it  due  to  his  own 
dignity,  no  longer  to  leave  his  minister  exposed  to  hear  language 
so  offensive  to  France.  M.  Serrurier  will  receive  orders  to  re- 
turn to  France. 

Such,  sir,  are  the  determinations  of  which  I am  charged  im- 
mediately to  inform  you,  in  order  that  you  may  make  them 
known  to  the  government  of  the  United  States,  and  that  you 
may  yourself  take  those  measures  which  may  seem  to  you  to  be 
the  natural  consequences  of  this  communication.  The  pass- 
ports which  you  may  desire,  are,  therefore,  at  your  disposition. 

Accept,  sir,  the  assurance  of  my  high  consideration, 

DE  RIGNY. 

To  the  hon.  Edw.  Livingston. 


Mr.  Livingston  to  Mr.  Forsyth. 

Legation  of  the  United  States,  Paris,  Jan.  15fA,  1835. 

Sir:  Having  determined  to  send  Mr.  Brown,  one  of  the  gen- 
tlemen attached  to  the  legation,  to  Havre,  with  my  despatches, 
I have  just  time  to  add  to  them  the  copy  of  the  note  which  I 
have  sent  to  the  count  de  Rigny.  The  course  indicated  by  it 
was  adopted  alter  the  best  reflections  I could  give  to  the  sub- 
ject, and  1 hope  will  meet  the  approbation  of  Hie  president. 
My  fir.:t  impressions  were,  that  1 ought  to  follow  my  inclina- 
tions, demand  my  passports,  and  leave  the  kingdom.  This 
would  at  once  have  freed  me  from  a situation  extremely  pain- 
ful and  embarrassing,  hut  a closer  attention  convinced  me  that, 
by  so  doiug,  l should  give  to  the  French  government  the  ad- 
vantage they  expect  to  derive  from  the  equivocal  terms  of  their 
note,  which,  as  occasions  might  serve,  tiiey  might  represent  as 
a suggestion  only,  leaving  upon  me  the  responsibility  of  break- 
ing up  the  diplomatic  intercourse  between  the  two  countries  if 
I demanded  my  passports;  or  if  I did  not,  and  they. found  the 
course  convenient,  they  might  call  it  an  order  to  depart,  which 
I had  not  complied  with.  Baron  Rothschild  also  called  on  me 
yesterday,  saying  that  he  had  conversed  with  the  count  de  Rig- 
ny,  who  assured  him  that  the  note  was  not  intended  as  a notice 
to  depart,  and  that  he  would  be  glad  to  see  me  on  the  subject. 
I answered  that  I could  have  no  verbal  explanations  on  the  sub- 
ject, to  which  he  replied  that  lie  had  suggested  the  writing  a 
note  on  the  subject,  but  that  the  minister  had  declined  any 
written  communication.  Rothschild  added,  that  he  had  made 
an  appointment  with  the  count  de  Rigny  for  six  o’clock,  and 
would  see  me  again  at  night:  and  he  called  to  say  that  there 
had  been  a misunderstanding  as  to  the  time  of  appointment,  and 
that  he  had  not  seen  M.  de  Rigny.  but  would  see  him  this  morn- 
ing; but  in  the  mean  time  I determined  on  sending  my  note,  not 
only  for  the  reasons  contained  in  it,  which  appear  to  me  con- 
clusive, but  because  1 found  that  the  course  was  the  correct  one 
in  diplomacy,  and  that  to  .ask  for  a passport  merely  because  the 
government  near  which  the  minister  was  accredited  had  sug- 
gested it  would  be  considered  as  committing  the  dignity  of  his 
own: -that  Uie  universal  practice  in  such  cases  was  to  wait  the 
order  to  depart,  and  not,  by  voluntary  demand  of  passports,  ex- 
onerate the  foreign  government  from  the  odium  and  responsi- 
bility of  so  violent  a measure. 

My  note  will  force  them  to  take  their  ground.  If  the  answer 
is  that  they  intended  only  a suggestion,  which  I may  follow  or 
not  as  [ choose,  I will  remain,  but  keep  aloof  until  I receive  your 
directions.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  I am  told  to  depart,  I will 
retire  to  Holland  or  England,  and  there  wait  the  president’s  or- 
ders. In  either  case’,  the  arrangement  will  be  extremely  expen- 
sive, and  uiy  situation  very  disagreeable.  The  law  was  not 
presented  yesterday,  but  will  be  to  day,  and  I have  been  inform- 
ed that  it  is  to  be  introduced  by  an  expose,  throwing  all  the 
blame  of  the  present  slate  of  things  on  M.  Serurier  and  me,  for 
not  truly  representing  the  opinions  of  our  respective  govern- 
ments. They. may  treat  their  own  minister  as  they  please,  but 
they  shall  not,  without  exposure,  presume  to  judge  of  my  con- 
duct, and  make  me  the  scape  goat  for  their  sins.  The  truth  is, 
they  are.  sadly  embarrassed.  If  the  law  should  bs  rejected,  I 
should  not  be  surprised  if  they  anticipated  our  reprisals  by  the 
seizure  of  our  vessels  in  port,  or, the  attack  of  our  ships  in  the 
Mediterranean  with  a superior  force.  I shall,  without  delay,  in- 
form commodore.  Patterson  of  the^stateof  things,  that  he  may 
be  on  his  guard,  having  already  sent  him  a copy  of  the  message. 

I have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  your  most  obedient  servant, 

EDVV.  LIVINGSTON. 


Mr.  Livingston  to  the  count  de  Rigny. 

Legation  of  the  U.  S.  of  America,  Paris , Jan.  14,  1835. 

The  undersigned,  envoy  extraordinary  and  minister  plenipo- 
tentiary of  the  U.  Slates  of  America,  received  late  last  night 
the  note  of  his  excellency  the  count  de  Rigny,  minister  secre- 
tary of  stale  for  foreign  affairs,  dated  the  13th  instant. 

The  undersigned  sees  with  great  surprise,  as  well  as  regret, 
that  a communication  made  by  one  branch  of  the  government 
of  the  United  States  to  another,  not  addressed  to  that  of  his  ma- 
jesty the  king  of  the  French,  nor  even  communicated  to  it,  is 
alleged  as  the  motive  for  a measure,  which  not  only  increases 
actual  subjects  of  irritation,  but  which  necessarily  cuts  off  ail 
the  usual  means  of  restoring  harmony  to  two  nations  who  have 
the  same  interest,  commercial  and  political,  to  unite  them,  and 
none  but  factitious  subjects  for  collision. 

The  grave  matter  in  the  body  of  his  excellency’s  note  de- 
mands, and  will  receive,  a full  answer:  it  is  to  the  concluding 
part  that  his  attention  is  now  requested.  The  undersigned,  af- 
ter be.iiig  informed  that  it  is  the  intention  of  his  majesty’s  go- 
vernment to  recall  Mr.  Serrurier,  is  told  “that  this  information 
is  given  to  the  undersigned,  in  order  that  he  may  communicate 
it  to  his  government,  aiirl  in  order  that  he  may  himself  take 
those  measures  which  may  appear  to  him  the  natural  result  of 
that  communication;  and  that,  in  consequence  thereof,  the 
passports  which  he  might  reqtiire  are  at  his  disposition.”  This 
phrase  may  be  considered  as  an  intimation  of  the  course  which, 
in  the  opinion  of  his  majesty’s  government,  the  undersigned 
ought  to  pursue,  as  the  natural  result  of  Mr.  Serrurier’s  recall; 
or  it  may  be  construed,  as  it  seems  to  have  been  by  the  public, 
into  a direction  by  bis  majesty’s  government  to  the  minister  of 
the  United  States  to  cease  his  functions  and  leave  the  country. 

It  is  necessary,  in  jj-matter  involving  such  giave  consequen- 
ces, that  there  should  be  no  misunderstanding;  the  two  catego- 
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ries  demanding  a line  of  conduct  entirely  different  the  one  from 
the  other. 

in  the  first,  he  can  take  no  directions,  or  follow  no  sugges- 
tions but  those  given  by  his  own  government,  which  he  lias 
been  sent  here  to  represent.  The  recall  of  the  minister  of 
France,  on  the  grounds  alleged,  could  not  have  been  anticipat- 
ed; of  course  no  instructions  have  lneii  given  to  the  undersign 
ed  on  the  subject;  and  he  will  not  lake  upon  himselflhe  respon- 
sibility which  lie  would  incur  by  a voluntary  demand  of  his 
passports,  although  made  on  the  suggestion  of  his  majesty’s  go- 
vernment. if  this  be  the  sense  of  the  passage  in  question,  the 
duty  of  the  undersigned  cannot  be  mistaken.  He  will  transmit 
the  note  of  his  excellency  the  count  de  Rigny  to  his  govern- 
ment, and  wait  its  instructions.  Widely  different  will  be  his 
conduct,  if  lie  is  informed  that  the  conclusion  of  the  count  de 
Rigny’s  note  is  intended  as  a direction  that  he  should  quit  the 
French  territoiy.  This  he  will,  without  delay,  comply  with, 
on  being  so  informed,  and  on  receiving  the  passports  necessa- 
ry for  his  protection  until  he  shall  leave  the  kingdom. 

Leaving  the  responsibility  of  this  measure  where  it  ought  to 
rest,  the  undersigned  has  the  honor  to  renew  to  his  excellency 
the  count  de  Rigny  the  assurance,  & c.  &e. 

(Signed)  EDW.  LIVINGSTON. 

No.  73. 

Mr.  Livingston  to  Mr.  Forsyth. 

Legation  oj  the  United  States,  Paris,  January  16,1835. 

Sir:  The  wind  being  unfavorable,  I hope  that  this  letter  may 
arrive  in  time  for  the  packet. 

By  the  enclosed  semi-official  paper,  you  will  see  that  a law 
has  been  presented  for  effecting  the  payment  of  25,000,000 
francs  capital  to  the  United  States,  for  which  the  budgets  of 
the  six  years  next  succeeding  this  are  affected,  and  with  a con- 
dition annexed  that  our  government  shall  have  done  nothing  to 
affect  the  interests  of  France.  It  would  seem  from  this  that  they 
mean  to  pay  nothing  but  the  capital,  and  that  only  in  six  years 
from  this  time;  but,  as  the  law  refers  to  the  treaty,  for  the  exe 
cution  of  which  it  provides,  I presume  the  intention  of  the  mi- 
nistry, cannot  be  to  make  any  change  in  it,  and  that  the  phrase- 
ologyis  in  conformity  with  their  usual  forms.  At  any  rate,  I 
shall,  notwithstanding  the  situation  in  which  lam  placed  in  re- 
lation to  this  government,  endeavor  to  obtain  some  explanation 
on  this  point. 

The  packet  of  the  16th  has  arrived;  but,  to  my  great  regret, 
brought  me  no  despatches,  and  having  received  none  subse- 
quent to  your  No.  43,  and  that  not  giving  me  any  indication  of 
the  conduct  that  would  be  expected  from  ine  in  the  event  of 
such  measures  as  might  have  been  expected  on  the  arrival  of 
the  president’s  message,  I have  been  left  altogether  to  the  guid- 
ance of  my  own  sense  of  duty,  under  circumstances  of  much 
difficulty.  I have  endeavored  to  shape  my  course  through  them 
in  such  a way  as  to  maintain  the  dignity  of  my  government, 
and  preserve  peace,  and,  if  possible,  restore  the  good  under- 
standing that  existed  between  the  two  countries.  From  the 
view  of  the  motives  of  the  president’s  message,  contained  in 
the  answer  of  the  Globe  to  the  article  in  the  Intelligencer,  I am 
happy  in  believing  that  the  representations  I have  made  to  the 
count  de  Rigny,  as  detailed  in  my  No.  71,  are  those  entertained 
by  the  government,  and  that  I have  not,  in  this  at  least,  gone 
further  than  it  would  have  directed  tne  to  do  had  1 been  favor- 
ed with  your  instructions. 

I have  no  answer  yet  to  my  note  to  the  count  de  Rigny,  a 
copy  of  which  was  sent  by  my  last  despatch,  nor  can  I form 
any  new  conjecture  as  to  the  event. 

The  enclosed  paper  contains  a notice  that  I had  been  receiv- 
ed by  the  king.  This  is  unfounded,  and  shall  be  contradicted. 

I shall  not,  in  the  present  state  of  things,  make  my  appearance 
at  court,  and  only  in  cases  where  it  is  indispensable  have  any 
communication  with  the  ministers.  I have  the  honor  to  be,  with 
great  rvspect,  your  obedient  servant,  EDW.  LIVINGSTON. 

Hon.  J.  Forsyth,  4'c.  fyc. 

Mr.  Forsyth  to  Mr.  Livingston. 

Department  of  state,  Washington,  Feb.  13,  1835. 

Sir:  To  relieve  the  anxiety  expressed  in  your  late  communi- 
cation to  the  department  of  state,  as  to  the  course  to  be  pursued 
in  the  event  of  the  rejection  by  the  chamber  of  deputies  of  the 
law  to  appropriate  funds  to  carry  into  effect  the  treaty  of  4th 
July,  1831,  I am  directed  by  the  president  to  inform  you  that  if 
congress  shall  adjourn  without  prescribing  some  definite  course 
of  action,  as  soon  as  it  is  known  here  that  the  law  of  appropri- 
ation has  been  again  rejected  by  the  French  chamber,  a frigate 
will  be  immediately  despatched  to  Havre  to  bring  you  back  to 
the  United  States,  with  such  instructions  as  the  state  of  the 
question  may  then  render  necessary  and  proper.  I am,  sir,  &c. 

JOHN  FORSYTH. 

Edward  Livingston,  esq. 

No.  49. 

Mr.  Forsyth  to  Mr.  Livingston. 

Department  of  state,  Washington,  Feb.  24, 1835. 

Sir:  Your  despatches  to  No.  73  have  been  received  at  the  de- 
partment; No.  73  by  yesterday’s  mail.  Nos.  70,  71,  72,  were 
delayed  until  this  morning,  by  the  mismanagement  of  the  young 
man  to  whose  care  they  were  committed  by  the  captain  of  the 
packet  Sully,  in  New'  York. 

In  the  very  unexpected  and  unpleasant  position  in  which  you 
have  been  placed,  I am  directed  by  the  president  to  say  to  you, 


that  he  approves  of  your  conduct  as  well-becoming  the  repre~ 
sentalive  of  a government  ever  slow  to  manifest  resentment, 
and  eager  only  to  fulfil  the  obligations  of  justice  and  good  faith; 
but,  at  the  same  time,  to  inform  you,  that  he  should  have  felt 
no  surprise,  and  certainly  would  have  expressed  no  displeasure, 
had  you  yielded  to  the  impulse  of  national  pride,  and  at  once 
have  quilled  France,  with  the  whole  legation,  on  the  receipt  of 
the  count  de  Rigny’s  note  of  the  13ih  of  January.  M.  Serrurier 
having  received  his  orders,  has  terminated  his  ministerial  career 
by  the  transmission  of  a note,  a copy  ol  which,  and  of  all  the 
correspondence  had  w ith  him,  is  herewith  enclosed.  M.  Pageot 
has  been  presented  to  me  as  charged  with  the  affairs  of  France 
on  the  recall  of  the  minister. 

The  note  of  the  count  de  Rigny  having,  no  doubt,  according 
to  your  intention,  received  from  you  an  appropriate  reply,  it  is 
only  necessary  for  me  now  to  say,  that  the  count  is  entirely 
mistaken  in  supposing  that  any  explanations  have  been  giveu 
here,  by  M.  Serrurier.  of  the  causes  that  have  led  to  the  disre- 
gard or  postponement  of  the  engagements  entered  into  by  France 
after  the  rejection  of  the  appropriation  liy  the  last  chamber  of 
deputies,  and  of  which  he  was  the  organ.  No  written  commu- 
nication whatever  has  been  made  on  the  subject,  and  none  ver- 
bally made  of  sufficient  impoitance  to  be  recorded;  a silence 
with  regard  to  which  could  [not]  have  been  justly  the  founda- 
tion of  any  inference  that  the  president  was  satisfied  that  the 
course  of  the  French  administration  was  either  recoucilcahle  to 
the  assurances  given  him,  or  necessary  to  secure  a majority  of 
the  chamber  of  deputies. 

The  last  note  of  Mr.  Serrurier  will  be  the  subject  of  separate 
instructions,  which  will  be  immediately  prepared  and  forward- 
ed to  you. 

In  the  present  position  of  our  relations  with  France,  the  pre- 
sident directs  that,  if  the  appropriation  to  execute  the  treaty 
shall  be,  or  shall  have  been,  rejected  by  the  French  legislature, 
you  forthwith  quit  the  territory  of  France,  with  all  the  legation, 
and  return  to  the  United  States  by  the  ship  of  war  which  shall 
be  in  readiness  at  Havre  to  bring  you  back  to  your  own  coun- 
try. If  the  appropriation  be  made,  you  may  retire  to  England 
or  Holland,  leaving  Mr.  Barton  in  charge  of  affairs.  Notify  the 
department  of  the  place  selected  as  your  temporary  residence, 
and  await  further  instructions.  1 am,  sir,  your  obedient  ser- 
vant, JOHN  FORSYTH. 

Edward  Livingston,  esq.  envoy  extraordinary  and  min.  plen. 

Mr.  Forsyth  to  Mr.  Serrurier. 

Department  of  slate,  Washington,  Feb.  23,  1835. 

Official  information  having  been  received  by  the  president  of 
the  recall  of  Mr.  Seriurier  by  his  government,  and  the  papers 
of  the  morning  having  announced  the  arrival  of  a French  sloop 
of  war  at  New  York,  for  the  supposed  object  of  carrying  him 
from  the  United  States,  the  undersigned,  secretary  of  state  of 
the  United  States,  tenders  to  Mr.  Serrurier  all  possible  facilities 
in  the  power  of  this  government  to  afford,  to  enable  him  to 
comply  speedily  with  the  orders  he  may  have  received  or  may 
receive. 

The  undersigned  avails  himself  of  the  occasion  to  renew  to 
Mr.  Serrurier  the  assurances  of  bis  very  great  consideration. 

JOHN  FORSYTH. 

Mr.  Serrurier  to  Mr.  Forsyth — Translation. 

Washington,  February  23,  1835. 

Sir:  I have  just  received  orders  from  my  government,  which 
make  it  necessary  for  me  to  demand  of  you  an  immediate  audi- 
ence. I,  therefore,  request  you  to  name  the  hour  at  which  it  will 
suit  you  to  receive  me  at  the  department  ofstate.  I have  the  ho- 
nor to  he,  with  great  consideration,  sir,  your  obedient  humble 
servant,  SERRURIER. 

To  the  hon.  John  Forsyth,  secretary  of  state  of  the  U.  S. 

Mr.  Forsyth  to  Mr.  Serrurier. 

Department  of  state,  Washington,  Feb.  23,  1835. 

The  undersigned,  secretary  of  state  of  the  United  States,  in- 
forms Mr.  Serrurier,  in  reply  to  his  note  of  this  instant,  demand- 
ing the  indication  of  an  hour  for  an  immediate  audience,  that 
he  is  ready  to  receive,  in  writing,  any  communication  the  go- 
vernment of  France  desires  to  have  made  to  the  government  of 
the  United  States.  The  undersigned  has  the  honor  to  offer  to 
Mr.  Serrurier  the  assurances  of  his  very  great  consideration, 

JOHN  FORSYTH. 

Mr.  Serrurier  to  Mr.  Forsyth— Translation. 

Washington,  February  23,  1835. 

Sir:  My  object  in  asking  you  this  morning  to  name  the  hour 
at  which  it  would  suit  you  to  receive  me  was  in  order  that  I 
might,  in  consequence  of  iny  recall  as  minister  of  his  majesty 
near  the  United  S ates,  present  and  accredit  Mr.  Pageot,  the 
first  secretary  of  this  legation,  as  charge  d’affaires  of  the  king; 
this  presentation,  which,  according  to  usage,  I calculated  on 
making  in  person,  I have  the  honor,  in  compliance  with  the 
desire  expressed  to  me  by  you,  to  make  in  the  form  which  you 
appear  to  prefer. 

I thank  yon,  sir,  for  the  facilities  which  you  have  been  kind 
enough  to  afford  me,  in  the  note  preceding  that  now  answered, 
also  of  this  morning’s  date,  and  which  crossed  the  letter  in 
which  I demanded  an  interview.  I have  the  honor  to  renew  to 
you,  sir,  the  assurance  of  mv  high  consideration, 

SERRURIER. 

To  the  hon.  John  Forsyth,  secretary  of  state. 
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Qd“The  papers  are  uncommonly  interesting,  and  we 
have  disposed  of  a great  quantity  of  matter  this  week- 
being  aided  by  a supplement.  We  have  many  olher,wr- 
tieles  on  hand  that  are  equally  important,  and  shall  wc-k 
through  them  with  all  possible  despatch.  We  never  be- 
fore had  so  rich  a stock  of  copy  at  command. 

A riot  took  place  on  the  rail  road  from  Baltimore  to 
Washington,  (about  four  miles  from  the  latter),  last 
week.  Five  or  six  Germans  were  wounded,  by  muskets, 
and  other  deadly  weapons;  and  11  Germans  and  1 French- 
man taken  into  custody,  and  held  over  for  trial — with 
arms  in  their  hands.  The  riot  had  commenced  about  a 
demand  for  higher  wages.  They  had  made  an  assault 
upon  those  who  were  content  with  the  wages  paid  to 
them. 

The  steamboat  Kentucky,  which  was  sold  at  trustee’s 
sale,  brought  (says  the  Baltimore  Chronicle)  the  sum  of 
$45,100,  about  one-half  of  her  original  cost. 


Oak  wood,  on  a certain  day  last  week,  sold  at  nine  dol- 
lars a cord,  in  Philadelphia.  It  had,  at  no  time,  exceed- 
ed six  dollars  at  Baltimore. 

The  amount  of  duties  accruing  from  importations  into 
New  York  for  the  year  1834,  is  ascertained  to  be  ten  mil - 
lions  one  hundred  and  eighty-four  thousand  dollars!! I 


The  tolls  collected  on  the  New  York  canals  during  the 
year  ending  on  the  1st  of  January,  1835,  amounted  to 
one  million  three  hundred  and  forty  thousand  one  hun- 
dred and  six  dollars,  and  seventy-six  cents,  as  follows, 


viz: 


Tolls  of  the  Erie  canal. 

do. 

Champlain  canal. 

do. 

Oswego  canal 

do. 

Cayuga  and  Seneca  canal, 

do. 

Chemung  canal 

do. 

Crooked  Lake  canal, 

$1,179,744  97 
115, 211*89 
22,168  62 
18,130  43 
3,477  45 
1,373  40 


The  mayor  of  Philadelphia  is  winning  for  himself 
“golden  opinions.”  He  has  lately  broken  up  several 
nests  of  gamblers;  and,  recently,  captured  one  of  the 
most  accomplished  counterfeiters  in  the  world,  with  all 
his  plates,  &c.  “just  on  the  eve  of  spreading  his  issues 
from  them.”  They  were  of  the  bills  of  the  bank  of  the 
United  States,  for  $10 — and  so  well  done,  says  the  ac- 
count, as  to  be*the  best  counterfeits  ever  seen!  He  had 
not  issued  a single  one. 

The  stocks  in  New  York,  March  9 — Bank  of  the  U. 
States,  108|  @ 109. 

Marine  stocks  are  again  2@3  per  cent  higher,  making 
7@8  per  cent  since  the  last  news  from  France. 


Total,  $1,340,106  76 

One  of  the  grandest  buildings  in  the  United  States  is 
the  Philadelphia  alms  house,  a description  of  which  is 
given  by  a correspondent  of  the  National  Gazette.  It  is 
situated  on  the  Schuylkill,  opposite  the  western  end  of 
the  city, .and  cost  eight  hundred  thousand  dollars.  The 
buildings  are  a continuous  pile  three  stories  high,  form- 
ing a hollow  square,  each  side  of  which  measures  five 
hundred  feet,  making  a range  of  more  than  one-third  of 
a mile.  It  is  built  of  stone,  rough-cast,  with  large  win- 
dows, and  a large  portico  of  eight  hnge  Doric  columns 
projects  from  the  centre  of  the  southern  side.  It  has  at 
present  about  seventeen  hundred  inmates.  [ Amer . 


The  legislature  of  Kentucky  has  just  adjourned.  Geo. 
J\I-  Bibb{  whose  term  of  service  as  a senator  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  has  just  expired),  was  appointed,  before  the 
adjournment,  to  be  chancellor  of  the  Louisville  chancery 
court;  a station  for  which  his  education,  habits  and  tem- 
per, combine  to  fit  him  peculiarly. 

A letter  dated  at  Frankfort,  Kentucky,  February  2 1st, 
states  that  the  legislature  would,  after  a most  laborious 
session,  adjourn  on  the  28th  ult,  having  passed  the 
Northern  bank  bill,  and  a bill  appropriating  one  million 
of  dollars  for  internal  improvement,  besides  various 
other  important  measures. 

Kentucky  is  becoming  well  stocked  with  banks.  The 
bill  for  this  bank  passed  the  senate  20  to  18,  every  mem- 
ber being  in  his  seat. 

The  steamboat  Charles  Carroll  remained  at  French- 
town,  on  Tuesday  last,  until  4 o’clock,  in  consequence  of 
a violent  snow  storm — which  fell  there  to  the  depth  of  6 
or  8 inches.  Since  then  the  weather  has  been  mild  and 
open. 

The  snow  was  nine  inches  deep  at  Philadelphia  on 
Tuesday  morning  last. 

A valuable  copper  mine  has  been  opened  in  the  vici- 
nity of  Galena.  The  ore,  which  is  expected  to  yield  50 
per  cent,  is  found  near  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  it 
is  believed  that  large  bodies  of  it  exist  at  greater  depths. 

It  is  stated,  that  among  the  losses  occasioned  by  the 
shipwreck  of  the  Sovereign,  from  London',  was  a pre- 
sent of  great  value  from  the  British  government  to  the 
New  York  Law  Institute,  being  a copy  of  the  work  re- 
cently published  at  the  expense  of  that  government,  of 
its  ancient  records,  archives  and  historical  documents, 
printed  in  a beautiful  manner,  and  comprising  70  or  80 
large  folio  volumes. 

Vol.  XLV11I — Sig.  2. 


The  “ Frederick  Herald ,”  a paper  of  thirty-two  years 
standing,  has  been  lately  enlarged  and  is  very  much  im- 
proved. It  is  now  the  largest  country  paper  in  the  state, 
and  has,  perhaps,  the  greatest  circulation.  Its  advertis- 
ing business  is  second  to  no  other.  Its  price  remains 
unchanged — two  dollars  per  annum , if  paid  within  the 
year. 

On  supplying  the  city  with  pure  and  wholesome  tvatef, 
the  “New  York  American”  says— 

In  the  board  of  aldermen  last  evening,  the  report  of  the  com- 
missioners for  supplying  the  city  with  water,  was  read  and  ac- 
cepted. “The  plan,”  says  the  Times,  “is  to  obtain  water  from 
the  Croton  river — the  grand  reservoir  for  the  city  to  be  the  sum- 
mit of  Murray  Hill,  about  three  miles  out,  and  which  is  higher 
than  the  highest  house  in  the  city.  The  cost  of  bringing  Water 
to  Murray  Hill,  is  calculated  to  be  $4,250,000,  and  from  thence 
through  the  city  $1,262,000  more,  making  in  all  $5,512,000. 
The  pipes  already  down  will  answer  for  a part,  and  their  cost 
may  be  taken  from  the  above  amount.  It  was  stated  that  in 
110  fires  last  year  the  loss  of  property  which  was  insured 
amounted  to  $910,931,  and  that  there  was  about  half  as  much 
more  not  covered  by  insurance.  The  loss  by  fire  in  the  city  of 
New  York  averages  $1,000,000  a year,  one  fifth  of  the  cost  of 
the  projected  water  works,  most  of  which  would  be  saved  by  a 
ready  and  abundant  supply  of  water.” 

We  trust  the  board  of  assistants  will,  at  their  next  meeting, 
concur  with  the  aldermen,  and  thatfc  at  the  spring  election, 
there  will  be  a clear  vote  in  favor  of  this  useful,  this  magnifi- 
cent, and  only  certain  project. 

The  amount  of  specie  imported  into  the  United  States, 
since  the  1 st  of  October,  1833,  is  put  down  at  $22,423,596 
— to  which  the  amount  in  the  current  quarter  being  add- 
ed, (two  millions  more),  makes  the  whole  amount  to 
$24,423,596.  In  the  mean  time,  it  is  estimated  that  only 
$3,000,000  have  been  exported.  This  is  a great  and 
very  unexpected  influx.  The  rate  of  exchange  on  Eng- 
land remains  low — caused  by  the  heavy  demand  and  high 
price  of  cotton. 
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The  following  statement  of  a law  case,  is  copied  from 
the  Baltimore  “American:” 

Stale  of  Maryland,  ) 

vs.  > In  Baltimore  city  court. 

Thomas  Holsten  and  others.  ) 

These  cases,  seven  in  number,  were  of  a peculiar  character 
and  excited  much  interest. 

For  a considerable  time  our  city  and  its  visiters  have  been 
subjected  to  a series  of  depredations,  effected  in  a manner 
that  indicated  the  existence  of  a nefarious  combination  which 
was  often  successful.  Much  had  been  said  and  published  on 
the  subject,  but  it  remained  for  the  trial  of  these  juvenile  but 
experienced  offenders  to  prove  tiie  existence  of  an  association 
of  which  no  citizen  was  aware. 

From  the  evidence  it  appeared  that  for  some  years  a gang  of 
young  desperadoes  have  been  associated  under  the  denomina- 
tion of  “The  Forty  Thieves.”  The  association  was  regularly 
organised;  commanded  by  the  captain  and  the  necessary  subal- 
terns, and  its  rules  were  regularly  enforced. 

One  of  its  rules  was  that  each  member  should  commit  depre- 
dations to  a certain  amount,  or  be  expelled  from  the  body. 

The  persons  composing  the  association  appeared  to  be  on  an 
average  from  11  to  16  years  of  age.  The  captain,  Holsten,  was 
a dwarfish  lad  about  16  years  of  age,  and  whilst  standing  at  the 
bar  among  his  colleagues,  chewed  his  quid  and  spurted  his  to- 
bacco juice  around  him  with  the  air  of  a veteran.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  fraternity  bear  on.  their  arms  decorations,  impressed 
with  India  ink,  gunpowder  and  Vermillion,  indicating  we  pre- 
side, their  proficiency  in  their  profession  and  their  rank  in  the 
corps. 

One  had  on  his  left  arm  an  impression  with  India  ink  or  gun 
powder,  a foul  anchor,  a death’s  head  and  the  letter  T.  Others 
had  a foul  anchor  and  the  letter  T — some  few — the  recently 
initiated — a Vermillion  cross — others,  part  of  a red  cross. 

Some  of  these  individuals  had  been  committed  on  former  oc- 
casions— one  of  them,  in  the  course  of  the  last  five  years,  eight 
or  ten  times.  Three  of  the  gang  were  sentenced  to  seven  years 
confinement  in  the  penitentiary. 

The  following  disgraceful  occurrence  is  said  to  have 
happened  in  the  state  of  New  York — 

A correspondent  at  Jainesville  writes  us  as  follows:  “A  most 
disgraceful  circumstance  recently  occurred  at  Orville,  Onon- 
daga county.  About  twenty  persons  assembled  at  the  house  of 
Mrs.  Tyler,  (whose  husband  is  in  the  state  prison)  between  8 
and  9 o’clock  in  the  evening,  broke  open  the  door,  entered  her 
bed  room,  gagged  and  took  her  off  about  a mile  and  a half  to  a 
barn,  stripped  her,  and  then  tarred  and  feathered  her  all  over. 
She  was  found  in  this  state  in  the  barn,  oh  the  following  morn- 
ing, and  assisted  to  return  to  her  dwelling.  It  is  said  the  cause 
of  such  disgraceful  proceedings  was  the  fact  that  Mrs.  Tyler’s 
fame  was  considered  doubtful  in  the  neighborhood.  Most  of 
the  offenders  are  bound  over  in  $1,500  each  to  appear  and  an- 
swer.” 

We  find  the  following  in  a Philadelphia  paper  entitled 
“ the  Democratic  Herald,”  of  Wednesday  last: 

“Judge  White — the  ■presidency.  The  present  attitude  of  judge 
White,  of  Tennessee,  appears  rather  calculated  to  produce  an 
impression  of  division  in  the  democratic  ranks  of  a serious  cha- 
racter. But  this  danger  will  vanish,  when  we  reflect,  that  if  it 
should  appear  formidable  when  the  national  convention  meet, 
that  body  will  dissipate  it  in  a few  minutes  by  the  nomination 
of  Andrew  Jackson  for  a third  term;  a measure  every 
way  calculated  to  avert  the  defeat  of  the  democratic  party  by 
the  whigs — and  more  than  justifiable  by  every  principle  involv- 
ed in  the  contest  of  ttie  party,  who  are  fighting  for  popular 
rights  and  democratic  government.” 

A mercantile  house  in  this  city  has  received  a letter 
from  a gentleman  in  St.  Mary’s  a border  town  in  Geor- 
gia, on  the  river  St.  Mary,  which  separates  Georgia  from 
Florida.  It  is  a shocking  picture  of  the  state  of  society 
in  a certain  class.  [Philadelphia  U.  S.  Gaz. 

St.  Mary’s,  Geo.  Saturday,  21st  February. 

On  Wednesday  night  the  most  brutal,  cowardly  and  horrible 
murders,  were  committed  by  Tom  King,  3d  and  sons,  on  Nancy 
Casey  and  young  James  Seott,  and  it  is  presumed  by  this  time 
Baldwin  Casey  is  also  dead.  Mr.  Demot  and  old  Mrs.  Casey 
both  dangerously  wounded. 

It  appears  that  on  Wednesday  night,  after  tea,  King’s  oldest 
unmarried  daughter,  about  18  years  old  let  his  flat  adrift,  so  he 
could  not  follow  and  jumped  into  the  boat,  and  paddled  over 
the  river,  and  met  William  Casey,  to  whom  she  was  married. 
King  mastered  his  sons,  John,  George,  Hiram  and  Josiah,  and 
crossed  the  river  at  my  place,  (which  you  know  is  one  mile 
below  him),  where  he  was  joined  by  William  and  Simeon 
Rouse.  They  had  sworn  vengeance  whenever  this  marriage, 
which  they  expected  should  take  place.  They  all  proceeded 
to  John  Casey’s  house,  the  door  of  which  was  shut.  John 
King  burst  open  Ihe  door,  and  said  “there  the  way  is  clear.” 
lie  with  the  two  Rouses  remained  at  the  door.  King  and  his 
other  sons  entered,  and  the  old  man  went  up  to  Mrs.  Casey, 
cursed  and  stabbed  at  her.  Demot  and  Scott  had  just  acciden- 
tally stepped  in  to  warm  themselves.  Demot  partly  caught  the 


blow  on  his  nrm,  which  was  aimed  at  Mrs.  Casey,  and  it  se- 
vered her  breast  through,  and  King  caught  Demot  round  the 
waist  and  stabbed  him  in  the  back.  Scott  attempted  to  pull 
King  off  of  Demot,  when  Hiram  stabbed  him.  Seott  retreated 
and  Hiram  pursued — tut  his  bowels  through  in  several  places. 
He  staggered  about  eighty  feel  and  fell  to  rise  no  more.  King 
then  went  up  to  Nancy  Casey,  she  begged  for  her  life;  said  she 
had  done  him  no  harm,  and  to  have  compassion  on  a defence- 
less woman,  with  a child  at  her  breast.  He  cstabbed  her  twice; 

I believe  she  ran  a little  way,  fell  and  expired.  The  next  day, 
her  ehild  was  found,  vainly  endeavoring  to  extract  nourish- 
ment from  the  breast  of  a corpse.  Baldwin  Casey  had  been  a 
little  frost  bitten.  George  King  went  to  his  bed,  and  stabbed  and 
cuftMim  as  he  lay,  three  times — his  bowels  completely  cut 
t^ ".mi'll  in  several  places;  and  Dr.  Holland,  who  sewed  them 
op  and  gave  the  foregoing  relation,  says  he  cannot  possibly 
live.  From  their  conduct  and  threat,  it  is  supposed  their  de- 
sign was,  to  kill  all  they  found  at  Casey’s,  and  thus  destroy  all 
evidence, ^The  young  couple,  it  appears,  happened  to  go  to 
Muzzle’sjfebont  8 miles  off,  instead  of  to  Casey’s,  and  thus  es- 
caped the  fate  which  awaited  them.  They  have  not  even  the 
miserable  excuse  of  drunkenness.  All  the  murderers  were  sober 
at  that  particular  time.  King  had  been  drinking  a day  or  two  be- 
fore. All  of  them  fled,  except  John  King  and  the  two  Rouses, 
who,  as  they  did  not  use  knives,  thought  nothing  could  be  done 
to  them.  They  are  now  in  jail  at  Jefferson,  but  the  old  man 
and  his  other  sons  have  fled. 

Mr.  Williams’  (CNew  York  Register ” is  published.  It 
is  the  most  valuable  work  of  its  kind  in  the  United  States 
— giving  the  particular  statistics  of  the  state.  The  legis- 
lature has  taken  a copy  for  each  member. 

The  Constitution  frigate,  capt.  Elliott,  has  arrived  at 
New  York. 

The  bill  to  incorporate  the  Merchants'  bank  of  Balti- 
more, with  a capital  of  two  millions,  has  become  a Jaw; 
and  so  has  the  bill  to  extend  the  charters  of  the  other 
banks  until  the  year  1855-8 — on  certain  conditions.  And 
the  great  internal  improvement  bill  -will  pass. 

The  Richmond  Compiler  says — We  are  sorry  to  say 
our  anticipations,  concerning  the  proposed  aid  from  Vir- 
ginia to  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  canal,  have  again  been 
disappointed. 

The  bill  to  enable  this  company  to  contract  a loan  was 
lost  in  the  senate,  on  Saturday,  by  one  vote.  Several 
members  were  absent  who  were  friendly  to  the  bill. 

A most  laughable  circumstance  occurred  in  the  senate 
chamber  of  the  United  States,  on  Saturday  forenoon, 
during  the  course  of  balloting  for  printer.  Dr.  Linn,  of 
Missouri,  in  the  heat  of  the  engagement,  instead  of  his 
ballot,  deposited  a check  for  $500,  which  he  had  just  re- 
ceived from  the  sergeant-at-arms. 

From  a report  made  to  the  senate  of  New  York  it  ap- 
pears that  the  down  freight  on  the  state  canals  has  nearly 
doubled  in  eight  years,  and  the  up  freight  has  more  than 
trebled  in  the  same  time.  The  total  value  of  the  pro- 
ducts brought  down  the  canals  to  tide  water  during  the 
last  season,  may  be  estimated  at  more  than  fourteen  mil- 
lions of  dollars. 

The  New  York  Journal  of  Commerre  says  that  the 
loans  of  the  branch  bank  in  that  city,  are,  at  this  moment, 
over  eight  millions  of  dollars,  or  two  millions  greater 
than  ever  before. 

The  Philadelphia  Inquirer  of  Monday  says — -“We 
learn  that  orders  have  been  received  here  for  the  imme- 
diate completion  of  the  two  vessels  of  war  on  the  stocks 
at  our  navy  yard.” 

Illinois.  We  have  been  favored  with  the  perusal  of  a letter 
from  a gentleman  in  Vandalia,  dated  the  11th  inst.  from  which 
we  learn  that  the  canal  bill  has  become  a law,  and  that  the 
work  will  be  commenced  early  in  the  spring.  When  this  canal 
is  completed  it  will  connect  the  head  waters  of  Illinois  with 
Lake  Michigan.  The  capitalists  of  our  state  have  now  only  to 
prosecute  with  vigor  the  contemplated  Hudson  and  Erie  rail 
road,  iti  order  to  complete  a regular  and  uninterrupted  channel 
of  intercourse  between  Illinois  and  New  York. 

We  also  learn,  from  the  same  letter,  that  the  State  bank  bill 
has  passed  both  houses,  ar.d  now  only  wants  the  sanction  of 
the  council  of  revision  to  become  a law.  The  capital  of  this 
bank  is  1,500,000  dollars,  with  privilege  to  increase  it  a million 
more.  It  also  has  power,  by  its  charter,  to  borrow  one  million 
to  loan  on  real  estate,  at  one  half  its  cash  value,  at  the  rate  of 
ten  per  cent,  per  annum.  The  mother  bank  is  to  be  located  at 
Springfield,  with  five  branches  in  different  parts  of  the  state. 
The  writer  expresses  the  opinion  that  the  passage  of  this  bill 
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will  advance  itie  intetes?s^f  the  s'late  at  least  ten  years.  Emi- 
grants were  flocking  into  the  slaftf  from  all  quarters,  and  seve- 
ral thousands  were  waiting  at  St.  Louis  for  the  opening  of  the 
spring.  ' [AT.  F.  Gaz. 


The  MahonIng  canal  bill  passed.  We  have  the  pleasure, 
this  week,  of  communicating  to  our  readers,  the  important  in- 
telligence, that  the  canal  bill  has  passed  both  branches  of  the  le- 
gislature. 'The  following  letter  from  our  senator,  Mr.  Lyman, 
to  a gentleiitan  of  Pittsburgh,  tells  the  story: 

Columbus,  Feb.  20,  1835. 

Dear  sir:  The  bill  to  amend  an  act,  entitled  “an  act  to  incor- 
porate the  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio  canal  company,”  has  passed 
both  branches  of  the  legislature.  It  is  now  settled  that  our 
canal  will  be  made.  I shall  forward  a copy  of  the  act , immedi- 
ately. After  having  secured  to  the  company  the  right  to  make 
the  canal,  so  that  there  can  be  no  failure!  We  are  now  making 
every  effort  to  engage  the  slate  to  take  it,  and  we  meet  with 
considerable  encouragement,  as  well  as  with  the  most  bitter 
and  determined  opposition.  Yours  respectfully, 

Darius  Lyman. 

President  of  the  senate.  At  6 o’clock,  on  the  evening  of 
the  3d  instant,  pursuant  to  a notice  previously  given  to  the  se- 
nate, the  vice  president  retired  from  the  chair,  to  enable  the  se- 
nate to  elect  a president yro  tempore.  Whereupon 

The  following  bailotings  took  place  for  a president  pro  tern. 


t'irst  ballot. 

Second. 

Third. 

Fourth. 

Mr.  Tyler 

15 

15 

20 

25 

Mr.  King,  of  Alabama 

18 

20 

21 

19 

For  various  others 

11 

7 

4 

1 

Mr.  Tyler  having  received  a majority  of  the  whole  number  of 
votes  on  the  4lIi  ballot,  was  duly  elected,  and  being  conducted 
to  the  chair,  made  his  acknowledgments  to  the  senate  in  the 
following  address: 

Senators:  In  calling  upon  me  unexpectedly  to  preside  over 
j’our  deliberations,  you  have  conferred  upon  me  a testimonial 
ol  jour  respect  and  confidence  upon  which  I place  the  highest 
value.  I accept  it  with  gratitude,  and  shall  foudly  cherish  its 
recollection.  You  are  the  representatives  of  sovereign  states, 
deputed  by  (hem  to  uphold  and  maintain  their  rights  and  inter 
ests.  Unlike  the  Roman  senate,  so  much  vaunted  of  in  an- 
cient story,  you  owe  your  elevation  to  the  high  seats  which  you 
occupy,  to  no  adventitious  circumstance  of  birth  or  fortune,  but 
to  the  ennobling  traits  of  intellect  and  virtue.  And  what  citi- 
zen of  any  one  of  these  states  can  fail  to  be  proud  of  you?  Who 
can  reflect  without  high  satisfaction  on  the  daily  display  of  in- 
tellectual vigor  constantly  manifested  in  the  debates  which  here 
occur.  Party  contests  may  divide  and  sever — those  contests 
constitute  the  organic  principle  of  free  states — you  may  several- 
ly, in  your  turn,  have  become  the  objects  of  attack  and  denun- 
ciation before  the  public;  but  there  is  not,  and  cannot  be,  an 
American  who  does  not  turn  hi3  eye  to  the  senate  of  the  United 
Slates,  as  to  the  great  conservative  body  of  our  federal  system, 
and  to  this  chamber  as  the  ark  in  which  the  covenant  is  depo- 
sited. To  have  received,  therefore,  at  your  hands,  this  station, 
furnishes  to  me  abundant  cause  for  self  gratulation.  This  feel- 
ing is  not  diminished  by  the  fact  that  but  few  hours  now  remain 
to  this  session,  and  that  [ shall  be  probably  called  upon  to  ren- 
der but  little  active  service  in  this  place.  Upon  this  circum- 
stance, 1 congratulate  both  you  and  myself— for  although  I have, 
for  the  greater  portion  of  twenty  years,  been  connected  with  le- 
gislative bodies,  this  is  the  first  time  I have  ever  been  called 
upon  to  preside  over  the  deliberations  of  any;  and  I have  only 
sought  so  far  to  make  myself  acquainted  with  the  rules  of  par- 
liamentary proceeding,  as  to  avoid  any  flagrant  violation  of  them 
in  my' personal  conduct.  For  the  short  period  which  will  now 
elapse  prior  to  your  adjournment,  I claim,  and  shall,  doubtless- 
ly,'receive  at  your  hands,  for  the  defects  which  I may  exhibit, 
and  the  errors  into  which  I may  fall,  a liberal  indulgence. 

BEAUTIES  OF  TUE  PRESS ! 

We  beg  the  democracy  of  this  city  to  keep  a close 
watch  on  the  conduct  of  their  perjured  misrepresenta- 
tive,  Charles  Henry  Hall.  It  will  be  seen  that  in  the  as- 
sembly on  Thursday,  he  moved  the  appointment  of  a 
board  of  rail  road  commissioners.  The  object  of  this 
^motion,  no  doubt,  is  to  facilitate  his  designs  with  regard 
>*to  the  Harlsem  rail  road  bubble.  We  should  not  be  sur- 
prised if  that  unscrupulous  individual  should  yet  manage 
matters  so  as  to  saddle  that  worthless  rail  road  on  the 
people  of  this  city.  To  the  democracy,  we  say,  bear  a 
wary  eye!  . JV*.  Y.  Eve.  Post. 

The  Republican  Herald  Providence,  Rhode  Island, 
has  the  following  paragraph: 

“The  committee  of  the  U.  S.  senate  have  acquitted 
George  Poindexter  for  the  want  of  sufficient  evidence. 
The  jury  at  Newport  acquitted  E.  K.  Avery  for  the 
same  reason.” 

Captain  Tilden , of  the  brig  Susan,  of  Baltimore,  was 
lately  killed  at  Trinidad,  Cuba,  by  his  black  cook,  whom 
he  had  previously  chastised  for  his  impudence.  The 
fellow  struck  him  on  the  back  of  his  head  with  an  axe. 
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and  then,  with  the  blade  of  it,  severed  his  jugular  vein. 
The  cook  was  delivered  'over  to  the  consul  at  that  place. 

Returns  for  1834  have  been  received,  of  the  state  of  the 
public  schools  in  261  towns  in  the  state  of  Massachusetts. 

The  number  of  school  districts  is 2,251 

Male  children  attending  school,  from  4 to  16  years  of  age  67,499 
Female  children,  do.  do.  63,728 

Over  16  and  under  21,  unable  to  write  and  read 158 

Male  instructors 1,967 

Female  do.  2,388 

Amount  raised  by  tax  to  support  schools $310,178 

By  contribution  do.  15,141 

Average  number  of  scholars  attending  academies  and 

private  schools 24,749 

-Estimated  amount  paid  for  tuition  in  academies,  &c. . .$276,575 
There  are  abouit  310  towns  in  Massachusetts. 

The  following  is  the  report  of  the  committee  appoint- 
ed on  behalf  of  the  Snow  Hill  sufferers: 

We  acknowledge  to  have  received  on  behalf  of  the  commit- 
tee for  distributing  donations  from  abroad  to  the  sufferers  by  the 
late  fire  at  Snow  Hill,  the  following  sums: 

From  the  citizens  ofPhiladelphia $4,500  00 

From  the  citizens  of  Baltimore 1,670  00 

From  the  citizens  of  Lancaster,  Pa 364  90 

From  the  citizens  of  Smyrna,  Del 72  00 

From  the  M.E.  church,  Wilmington,  Del.. 31  00 

From  the  M.  E.  church,  Elkton,  Md,*. ^30  00 

From  the  lion.  Isaac. ^50  00 

From  James  W.  Williams,  Harford  county,  Md lb  00 

Front  Dr.  Thomson  Holmes,  Accomack  county,  Va. 
to  be  distributedrhy  a member  of  the  committee,  in 

cash  and  provisions 20  00 

From  lion.  H.  P.  C.  Wilson,  senate,  Md 10  00 

From  the  citizens  of  Vienna,  Dorchester  county,  Md.  40  00 

From  James  M.  Fooks,  Worcester  county,  Md......  11  25 

Total  $6,869  56 

John  S.  Martin, 
Irving  Spence. 

Snow  Hill,  Jan.  22,  1835. 

To  the  above  may  be  added,  $216,  received  from  the  citizens 
of  Salisbury,  Md. 


The  “Westminster  Review”  says — 

If  an  American  a few  weeks  ago  had  insulted  an  English- 
man by  asking  hint,  how  he  could  live  under  a government 
where  the  arbitrary  power  of  arresting  the  whole  course  of 
public  policy  at  a moment’s  warning  was  lodged  in  a single 
individual,  and  that  individual  not  in  any  shape  selected  for  the 
purpose  by  a nation,  but  taken  by  hereditary  descent,  and  con- 
sequently liable  to  be,  in  the  celebrated  words  of-  archdeacon 
Paley,  “the  feeblest  and  worst  of  the  whole  set,  a child,  a wo- 
man, a madman  or  a fool;”  and  who  moreover  through  the 
operation  of  absurd  laws,  was  exposed  to  almost  the  necessity 
of  surrounding  himself  with  an  illegitimate  offspring  in  his 
youth,  and  with  the  counsels  -of  a foreign  wife  in  his  old  age, 
thus  systematically  providing  an  inlet  for  the  exercise  of  the 
two  influences  most  wounding  to  national  honor,  aud  coolly 
making  them  integral  portions  of  the  government. 

If  he  had  asked  him  how  a nation  was  to  be  respectable  in 
its  connexions  with  foreigners,  when  in  the  midst  of  the  most 
prosperous  negotiations,  every  foreign  agent  might  twit  the 
ambassador  with  the  possibility  of  his  being  upset  next  post 
by  the  agency  of  such  a perilous  contrived  machinery  at  home, 
and  the  people’s  interest  in  the  most  important  scheme  of  po- 
licy might  be  peremptorily  stayed  at  the  pleasure  of  an  in- 
dividual as  above,  and  laid  under  the  same  kind  of  loss  and 
disadvantage  that  would  accrue  to  an  army  from  the  power  of 
at  any  critical  moment  inserting  the  enemy’s  general  in  lieu  of 
its  own,  and  leaving  to  the  army  the  chances  of  future  re- 
covery. 

[f  an  American  had  said  all  this,  he  would  have  been  an- 
swered boldly  that  it  was  an  exaggeration  and  a falsehood.” 

An  extraordinary  cause  is  assigned  by  a French  edi- 
tor for  the  late  ministerial  change  in  Great  Britain.  Its 
chief  object  is  said  to  have  been,  to  effect  the  marriage 
of  the  princess  Victoria,  the  queen  that  is  to  be  hereaf- 
ter, with  the  second  son  of  the  prince  of  Orange,  instead 
of  to  the  prince  of  Wurtemburg,  for  whom  the  Grey  mi- 
nistry had  destined  her.  This  change  has  been  made,  it 
is  added,  through  Russian  influence  and  the  intervention 
of  the  present  queen  of  England.  The  marriage  is 
pressingly  urged,  and  it  is  thought  it  will  take  place  be- 
fore the  meeting  of  parliament,  so  that  in  case  of  the  fall 
of  the  ministry,  the  tories  will  still,  during  their  short 
reign,  have  secured  for  the  future  queen  of  England  a 
partner  who  will  be  under  their  influence.  The  recent 
visit  of  the  prince  of  Orange  to  London  is  said  to  have 
had  this  object. 
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A correspondent  of  the  Albany  Advertiser  states,  that 
“taking"  all  the  strong  and  small  beer  together  that  is 
brewed  in  England,  it  gives  two  barrels  per  annum  to 
every  man,  woman  and  child,  and  if  collected  would 
Joat  all  the  navy  in  commission.”  No  wonder  that  John 
Bull  is  of  so  portly  appearance. 

ASSAULT  ON  MR.  EWING. 

Amotion  was  then  made  to  adjourn,  but  withdrawn  at  the 
request  of  the  speaker,  who  laid  before  the  house  the  following 
letter  from  Mr.  Ewing,  of  Indiana. 

Washington  city,  February  28 tli,  1835. 

To  the  speaker  of  the  house  of  representatives. 

Sir:  My  situation  compels  me  to  apologise  to  the  house,  and 
through  you,  to  my  constituents,  for  my  absence  from  my  seat. 
While  on  my  way  to  the  boarding  house,  after  the  adjournment 
on  the  evening  of  the  26th  inst.  I was  way  laid,  and  assaulted 
in  the  most  outrageous  and  dastardly  manner,  by  John  F.  Lane, 
a lieutenant  in  the  army,  and  son  of  the  honorable  A.  Lane,  of 
Indiana,  for  no  other  known  cause  than  for  words  spoken  in 
debate  some  weeks  since,  in  reply  to  his  father  on  the  floor  of 
the  house  of  representatives. 

I had  but  a casual  acquintance  with  the  person  who  com- 
mitted the  outrage,  and  no  intercourse  whatever  with  him  to 
lead  to  this  assault.  A blow  from  an  iron  cane,  with  a leaded 
head,  accompanied  the  first  notice  of  his  intention,  to  attack 
me,  and  was  repeated  by  several  others,  with  a violence  which 
I regret  to  say,  at  this  important  and  pressing  period  of  the  ses- 
sion,-fias  entirely  disabled  me  froni  taking  my  seat.  I have  the 
honor  to  be,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

(Signed)  JNO.  E^ING. 

Washington  city,  lsf  March,  1835. 

Messrs.  Bi-air  & Rives:  I hope  it  will  not  be  deemed  im- 
proper in  me  to  allude  to  the  principal  errors  in  the  statement 
made  by  the  hon.  John  Ewing,  of  the  unfortunate  rencontre 
between  him  and  myself,  and  thus  induce  a suspension  of  opi- 
nion until  the  facts  are  officically  exhibited. 

Having  accidentally  met  with  Mr.  Ewing,  I took  occasion, 
courteously,  to  request  an  explanation  of  a supposed  injury. 
He  chose  to  cut  short  the  conversation;  virtually  refusing  the 
explanation,  he  declared  himself  prepared  to  meet  me  then, 
and  uttering  a threat,  thrust  his  hand  into  his  breast  pocket  for 
the  purpose,  as  I supposed,  of  drawing  a pistol.  In  self  de- 
fence, I then  made  use  of  a slender  walking  cane,  my  only 
weapon.  It  was  soon  broken.  I subsequently  treated  him 
with  the  utmost  forbearance,  simply  repelling  the  attacks  which 
he  successively  made  with  his  stick  and  sword. 

The  injury  of  which  I desired  explanation  was  purely  per- 
sonal, having  no  relation  in  any  way  to  politics,  and  referring 
to  myself  and  other  persons,  unable  to  act  for  themselves. 
The  facts,  that  Mr.  Ewing  is  a member  of  congress,  and  I an 
officer  of  the  army,  are  for  me  unfortunate.  Yet  the  first  does 
not  surely  confer  on  Mr.  Ewing  the  privilege  of  murdering — 
nor  the  second,  impose  on  me  the  duty  of  being  murdered— 
with  impunity. 

I had  prepared  a statement  of  the  affair  to  be  submitted  to 
Messrs.  Boon,  Carr,  Hannegan,  Kinnard  and  McCarty,  of  our 
state,  (Indiana),  with  a request  that  tiiey  would  examine  and 
decide  upon  it.  I placed  my  commission  as  an  officer  at  their 
disposal.  Should  they  think  it  necessary  as  an  example,  or 
expedient  to  prevent  an  unfavorable  impression  against  the 
army,  that  I should  be  deprived  of  it. 

The  investigation  commenced  by  a military  court  at  12,  A. 
M.  of  the  28lh,  and  a second  investigation  directed  to  be  made 
by  a committee  of  congress,  have  taken  the  affair  out  of  my 
own  hands. 

As  Mr.  Ewing  is  a foreigner,  and  like  myself,  a single  man — 
as  the  affair  itself  is  purely  personal,  and  as  the  affray  was 
brought  on  by  Mr.  Ewing’s  hastiness  of  temper — I respectfully 
express  the  hope,  that  it  will  be  judged  by  the  facts — that  po 
iitics  will  not  in  any  way,  be  permitted  to  interfere  with  it,  and 
that  the  occurrence  will  be  spoken  of  impartially.  I am,  most 
respectfully,  your  obedient  servant,  J.  F.  LANE. 


Jl  card — Mr.  Ewing,  of  Indiana,  will  enter  into  no  news- 
paper controversy  with  lieut.  Lane,  of  the  army,  whose  cow- 
ardly and  assassin  like  conduct  is  attempted  to  be  covered  by 
his  note  in  this  morning’s  Globe.  It  becomes  Mr.  Ewing  only 
to  state,  for  the  information  of  his  friends  at  a distance,  that 
the  representations  of  that  individual,  in  relation  to  the  assault, 
are  utterly  destitute  of  truth. — March  2 d. 

[Mr.  Ettitig  maybe  a “foreigner”  by  birth — but  he  served 
his  apprenticeship  in  Baltimore!  The  case  related  to  a conlro 
versy  in  the  house  between  Mr.  Ewing  and  Mr.  Me Carty,  of 
Indiana,  on  the  one  part,  and  Mr.  Lane,  (the  father),  on  the 
other.  It  is  said,  that  the  president  has  ordered  a court  of  in- 
quiry into  this  affair.  We  hope  such  is  the  case.  There  must 
needs  be  an  end  to  all  legislation,  if  an  officer  of  the  army  or  the 
navy  is  permitted  to  raise  his  hand  against  a member  of  con- 
gress, for  words  used  in  debate!  He  should  be  struck  from  the 
roll,  on  the  simple  fact  appearing— as  well  as  be  otherwise 
punished. 

We  have  a statement  of  an  examination  of  the  case,  by  a 
committee  of  the  house,  but  cannot  give  it,  just  now.  They 


state  the  facts  of  the  assault— but  say  that,  as  but  a few  hours 
of  the  session  remained,  they  had  declined  suggesting  any 
steps  for  the  consideration  and  adoption  of  the  house.] 

And  here  we  have  another  case  of  the  kind!-  members  of 
congress,  must  not  only  be  subject  to  a call  to  order,  but  sub- 
ject to  a call  out! 

The  following  note,  published  in  the  Globe,  has  reference  to 
a challenge  said  to  have  been  sent  by  lieut.  Barry  of  the  army, 
son  of  the  postmaster  general,  t » the  hon.  Win.  C.  Johnson,  of 
this  stale,  for  words  spoken  in  debate  on  the  post  office  bill. 

House  of  representatives,  March  3d,  1835. 

Messrs.  Blair  & Rives:  In  justice  to  both  gentlemen  we 
take  great  pleasure  in  saying  to  their  friends  that  the  personal 
differences  and  misunderstanding,  growing  out  of  the  remarks 
of  the  hon.  Win.  Cost  Johnson  on  the  floor  of  the  house  of  re- 
presentatives, in  relation  to  the  hon.  W.  T.  Barry,  postmaster 
general,  have  been  fairly  and  honorably  adjusted,  to  the  full 
satisfaction  of  all  concerned,  by  their  mutual  referees  and 
friends.  RH.  M.  JOHNSON, 

H.  A.  WISE, 

The  above  communication  is  approved  by  us  as  the  friends 
of  the  parties  concerned.  BAL1E  PEYTON, 

JAS.  P.  HEATH. 

[We  shall  insert  Mr.  Johnson’s  speech,  and  give  some  of  the 
particulars,  as  we  see  them  stated,  as  to  the  “calling  of  him 
out.”  Things  are  at  a pretty  pass — if  such  incidents  are  per- 
mitted.] 

■■■  «i»»o  © 

PENNSYLVANIA  CONVENTIONS. 

At  a “democratic”  convention  held  at  Harrisburg,  on  the  4th 
inst.  Ner  Middleswarth,  president,  with  six  vice  presidents,  and 
four  secretaries,  the  following  proceedings  took  place: — 

The  officers  of  the  convention  being  chosen,  a committee  was 
then  appointed  to  report  resolutions  when  the  convention  ad- 
journed to  3 o’clock,  P.  M. 

The  convention  met  in  the  afternoon  according  to  adjourn- 
ment, when,  after  sundry  resolutions  were  reported  and  adopt- 
ed, it  proceeded  to  vote  for  a candidate  for  governor,  viva  voce. 
Joseph  Ritner,  of  Washington  county,  received  all  the  votes 
of  the  convention  but  three  from  York  county,  which  were 
given  to  Joseph  Lawrence,  a member  of  the  convention.  Mr. 
Lawrence  arose,  thanked  the  delegation  from  York,  and  request- 
ed that  the  vote  for  him  might  be  withdrawn  and  given  to  Mr. 
Ritner,  in  order  that  the  convention  might  be  unanimous. 

But  the  great  convention  of  the  “democratic”  friends  of 
Messrs.  Wolf  and  Muhlenberg. , which  assembled  on  the  same 
day,  after  three  days  of  contention,  agreed  (51  to  41)  to  dissolve, 
and  to  meet  atLewistown,  on  the  6th  of  May.  But  a large  party 
of  the  “Wolf  men”  met  the  same  evening,  and,  having  got  over 
the  panic  and  resolved  to  admit  the  disputed  delegates,  agreed 
to  meet  the  next  day  to  make  a nomination,  which  they  did — of 
which  ive  have  the  following  account  from  the  Philadelphia 
“ Sentinel,”  of  the  8ih  instant: — 

Harrisburg,  March  7, 1835. 

After  the  excitement  which  had  been  produced  by  the  violent 
and  previously  concerted  attempts  of  the  minority  to  break  up 
the  convention,  as  soon  as  it  should  be  determined,  by  a vote  of 
the  undisputed  members,  that  the  first  set  of  delegates  from 
Berks  county  were  clearly  entitled  to  their  seats,  according  to 
the  settled  usages  of  the  democratic  party,  had  subsided,  the 
impropriety  of  the  last  vote  given  yesterday  was  so  obvious, 
that  it  was  determined  to  continue  the  session  to-day  as  usual. 

The  convention  accordingly  met  this  morning;  the  president, 
James  Thompson,  esq  and  the  other  officers  who  had  hitherto 
acted  with  him,  took  their  seats,  with  the  exception  of  judge 
Bucher,  whose  vacancy  as  one  of  the  vice  presidents,  was  sup- 
plied by  the  election  of  col.  Thomas  McKeen,  of  Northampton 
county. 

A resolution  was  also  unanimously  adopted  to  expunge  from 
the  journal  of  yesterday,  the  votes  on  the  question  of  a dissolu- 
tion, as  irregular,  improper  and  void.  A few  vacancies, caused 
by  the  absence  of  delegates  who  had  previously  violated  the  in- 
structions of  their  constituents,  were  filled  by  the  delegates  from  , 
the  same  districts,  who  had  been  duly  authoiised  to  perform  that 
duty . Among  the  delegates  thus  introduced  was  col.  Jacob  Kern , 
the  speaker  of  the  senate,  to  act  as  a delegate  from  the  senato- 
rial district  composed  of  the  counties  of  Northampton,  Lehigh, 
Wayne  and  Pike.  The  convention  then  proceeded  to  vote, 
viva  voce,  for  a candidate  for  governor,  when  it  appeared  that 
George  Wolf  had  received  eighty  three  votes,  and  Henry  A. 
Muhlenberg,  two  votes.  George  Wolf  was  accordingly  declar- 
ed to  be  the  democratic  candidate  for  the  office  of  governor.  A 
ticket  for  electors  of  president  and  vice  president,  and  delegates 
to  the  national  convention  were  then  appointed,  with  instruc- 
tions to  support  the  nomination  of  Martin  Van  Buren  for  pre- 
sident. An  able  and  eloquent  address  to  the  people  of  Pennsyl- 
vania was  reported  by  a committee  and  unanimously  adopted, 
and  the  necessary  committees  appointed.  The  convention  then 
adjourned. 

Of  which  the  Pennsylvanian,  of  the  same  date,  says: — 

The  following  extract  of  a subsequent  letter,  gives  a sketch 
of  the  high  handed  and  outrageous  conduct  of  the  minority  de- 
legates, after  the  formal  dissolution  of  the  convention. 
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Saturday,  March.  7,  1835. 

During  the  night  it  seems  that  a secret  caucus  of  certain  indi- 
viduals who  had  been  members  of  the  convention  was  held,  at 
which  it  was  determined  to  meet  to  day,  and  proceed  to  the 
nomination  of  a candidate  for  the  office  of  governor.  In  pur- 
suance of  this  determination,  and  without  any  notice  having 
been  given,  and  alter  a large  number  of  the  members  had  gone 
home,  a meeting  was  held  at  the  court-house,  and  to  the  amaze- 
ment of  every  body,  Mr.  Thompson,  president,  who  had  the  day 
before  voted  for  the  resolution  dissolving  the  convention,  ap 
peared  in  the  meelingand  became  its  president.  This  irregular 
and  disorganized  meeting  nominated  George  Wolf,  &c.  So 
great  an  outrage  has  never  before  been  witnessed  in  our  state. 
It  evinces  so  desperate  and  reckless  a spirit,  that  I want  terms 
to  express  my  astonishment  and  indignation  at  it.  A fact  wor- 
thy of  notice  is,  that  only  a minority  of  the  ninety-four  who  had 
been  members  of  the  dissolved  convention,  participated  in  this 
outrageous  proceeding. 

You  may  rely  upon  it  that  it  will  be  considered  an  outrage 
upon  the  rights  of  the  people,  and  it  will  overwhelm  with  defeat 
those  who  have  been  concerned  in  it,  as  well  as  their  nominee. 
Indignation  is  expressed  on  every  side  at  this  singular  measure, 
and  it  is  supposed  that  no  such  result  could  have  been  produced 
if  the  convention  had  not  been  surrounded  by  an  army  of  office- 
holders—judges,  superintendents,  collectors,  supervisors,  lock- 
keepers,  aldermen,  prothouotaries,  registers,  recorders,  &c., 
who  besieged  the  convention  on  every  side,  and  urged  men  to 
desperation,  who,  if  they  had  reflected,  would  never  have  com- 
mitted an  act  so  entirely  indefensible. 

They  well  knew  that  if  the  question  was  fairly  presented  to 
the  people,  the  present  incumbent  could  not  be  renominated, 
and  they  were  equally  certain  that  Mr.  Muhlenberg  would  be 
nominated  almost  without  an  effort.  This  movement  then  of 
desperate  men,  has  been  made  out  of  a fear  to  commit  the  ques- 
tion to  the  people,  and  in  the  vain  hope  that  their  voice  can  be 
stifled,  and  their  indignation  suppressed.  The  hope,  however, 
is  vain  indeed:  you  may  expect  a burst  of  popular  disapproba- 
tion which  cannot  be  restrained.  The  people  will  assemble  in 
convention  at  Lewistown,  and  speak  in  a voice  of  thunder.  Mr. 
Muhlenberg  will  be  there  nominated,  and  you  may  rest  assured 
that  he  will  be  elected  by  a triumphant  majority.  Mr.  Muhlen- 
berg has  nothing  to  fear.  If  he  shrink  from  the  contest,  he  will 
be  sacrificed,  and  with  him  the  party;  for  no  man  in  his  senses 
can  believe  that  such  a nomination  will  be  submitted  to  by  a 
virtuous  people. 

And  the  same  paper  of  Tuesday  the  10th,  says: — 

VAN  BOREN  AND  MUHLENBERG. 

We  have  this  day  placed  at  the  head  of  our  columns  the  name 
of  Martin  Van  Buren , for  the  next  presidency,  and  that  of  Henry 
Ji.  Muhlenberg , for  the  governorship  of  Pennsylvania,  subject 
to  the  decision  of  the  conventions  to  which  their  respective 
claims  will  be  submitted;  believing  from  signs  which  cannot  be 
mistaken,  that  these  distinguished  democrats  are  emphatically 
the  choice  of  the  yeomanry  of  the  keystone  state.  The  people 
are  aroused  to  action;  they  have  taken  the  question  into  their 
own  hands,  and  late  events  have  shown  that  the  days  of  inter- 
ested dictation  are  over.  The  rallying  cry  is  now  Van  Buren 
and  Muhlenberg! 

An  unholy  league  has  long  existed  in  this  commonwealth,  the 
members  of  which  have  labored  with  a zeal  worthy  of  a better 
cause,  to  bear  down  the  people,  to  direct  their  choice,  and  to 
destroy  in  their  view,  the  reputation  of  those  men  whose  purity 
and  patriotism  were  dreaded.  Martin  Van  Buren  was  first  se- 
lected as  a victim.  Every  effort  was  made  by  the  would  be  dic- 
tators, to  render  him  odious  to  the  democracy  of  Pennsylvania. 
But  the  current  of  healthy  public  opinion  compelled  them  to 
abandon  open  hostility,  and  to  laboi  for  his  destruction  in  secre- 
cy and  silence. 

The  same  attempt  to  crush  Ilenry  A.  Muhlenberg  has  been 
tried,  and  as  we  now  see,  with  the  same  results.  The  people 
have  risen  indignantly  to  assert  their  rights,  and  to  teach  the 
men  who  thought  that  because  they  had  sometimes  been  suc- 
cessful, when  floating  with  the  current,  they  could  direct  it 
where  they  pleased,  that  democracy  is  not  to  be  deceived,  led 
or  driven,  and  that  he  who  attempts  to  stem  the  tide,  will  meet 
a fate  due  to  his  presumption,  and  sink  beneath  the  force  of 
popular  opinion. 

And  so  the  matter  stands,  at  present.  The  “Wolf  party,”  by 
throwing  themselves  into  the  arms  of  Mr.  Van  Buren , hope  to 
hold  on — but  the  state  patronage  is  much  larger  than  that  of  the 
United  States,  and  we  shall  see  the  result! 

The  meetings  of  the  convention  were  very  uprorious,  and  the 
parties  speak  of  one  another  in  terms  that  are  not  the  most  cre- 
ditable. 


Wm. 

Wm.  C.  Shaw, 

J.  McClellan, 
James  Wilks,  jr. 
Wm.  Crawford,  jr, 
Samuel  Jones,  jr. 

C.  D.  Slingloff, 
Thos.  Wm.  Hall. 


MARYLAND. 

Our  city  was  thrown  into  a great  commotion  by  the  receipt  of 
the  following  important  intelligence  from  JJnnapolis — 

Annapolis,  March  7. 

The  bill  providing  for  a loan  of  two  millions  of  dollars  to  the 
Chesapeake  and  Ohio  canal,  and  one  million  to  the  Susquehan- 
nah  rail  road,  passed  the  house  of  delegates  this  morning,  by  the 
following  vote: 

Yeas — Messrs.  Blakistone,  (speaker)  Dorsey,  Ricaud,  Hood, 
Kent,  of  A.  A.  Iglehart,  Ridgley,  Merrick,  Dulaney,  Ely,  Wyse, 
Shower,  Cottman,  Jones,  of  Som.  Dashiell,  Teackle,  Creigh- 


ton, Scott,  Bussey,  Pratt,  Gantt,  Worthington,  Key,  Brewer, 
Wells,  Giliiss,  Bevans,  Williams,  Roberts,  of  Frederick,  Annan, 
Brengle,  Duvall,  Cushing,  Jones,  of  Baltimore,  Kershner,  Wel- 
ty,  Wharton,  Weast,  Harding,  Gaither,  Bell,  McMahon,  Bruce, 
Devecman— 44. 

Nays— Messrs.  Sothoron,  Fowler,  Welch,  Kirby,  Kent,  of 
Calvert,  Beckett,  Laveille,  Turner,  of  Calvert,  Hughes,  Car- 
penter, Dudley,  Bruff,  Richardson,  Nichols,  Ford,  Nowland, 
Harlan,  Thomas,  Roberts,  ofQ.  A.  Lariman,  Hambleton,  of  Q/. 
A.  Hearn,  Johns,  Moores,  Burchenal,  Carter,  Turner,  of  Caro- 
line, Hardcastle,  Gittings,  Trundle— 30. 

In  consequence  of  which  a few  persons  met  together,  and 
sent  the  following  letter  to  the  mayor — 

Baltimore , 7 th  March,  1835. 

To  Jesse  Hunt,  esq.  mayor  of  the  city  of  Baltimore. 

Sir:  The  undersigned  being  informed  that  the  house  of  dele- 
gates have  this  day  passed  a bill  to  provide  for  the  completion 
of  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  canal  to  Cumberland,  and  for  the 
completion  of  the  Baltimore  & Susquehannah  rail  road  to  York, 
in  Pennsylvania,  deem  it  expedient  that  the  citizens  of  Balti- 
more should  immediately  and  generally  assemble  in  town  meet- 
ing, to  express  their  gratification  at  that  event,  and  their  anxi- 
ous wish  that  the  senate  may  approve  an  act,  which,  becoming 
a law,  will  render  Maryland  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  states 
of  the  union — and  therefore,  they  respectfully  and  earnestly  ask 
you  to  call  a town  meeting,  to  be  held  at  the  Exchange  on  Tues- 
day morning,  the  10th  day  of  March,  at  12  o’clock. 

We  have  the  honor  to  be,  your  fellow  citizens, 

Solomon  Etting,  ~ 

Loke  Tiernan, 

H.  Niles, 

P.  E.  Thomas, 

Jacob  Albert, 

Jos.  Todhonter, 

Geo.  Winchester, 

Asahel  Hussey, 

N.  F.  Williams, 

Mayor’s  office,  Baltimore , March  7th,  1835. 
The  undersigned,  fully  concurring  in  the  views  expressed  in 
the  foregoing  communication,  respectfully  requests  his  fellow 
citizens  to  assemble  at  the  Exchange  at  12  o’clock,  on  Tuesday 
next,  the  10th  instant,  for  the  purpose  of  adopting  such  mea- 
sures as  may  be  deemed  proper  in  relation  to  the  bill  recently 
passed  by  the  house  of  delegates  (and  now  pending  before  the 
senate)  providing  for  the  completion  of  the  Chesapeake  and 
Ohio  canal  to  Cumberland,  and  the  Baltimore  and  Susquehan- 
nah rail  road  to  York.  JESSE  HUNT,  mayor. 

One  of  the  largest  meetings  ever  held  in  this  city  was  con- 
vened in  consequence,  though  the  weather  was  very  incle- 
ment, and  was  organised  by  the  appointment  of  Jesse  Hunt , 
mayor  of  the  city,  as  president,  and  Messrs,  col.  Moore,  Samuel 
Hoffmam,  Jacob  Jllbert , Jacob  G.  Davies,  vice  presidents,  and 
Messrs.  Wm.  Crawford,  jr.  and  B.  I.  Cohen , as  secretaries. 

Mr.  McMahon  presented  the  following  preamble  and  resolu- 
tions, which  he  enforced  with  a powerful  appeal  to  the  citizens 
of  Baltimore  for  a united  effort  in  furtherance  of  the  canal  and 
rail  road. 

Whereas,  The  house  of  delegates  in  the  general  assembly  of 
Maryland,  have  passed  a bill,  providing  for  the  prompt  comple- 
tion of  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  canal  to  Cumberland,  and  the 
completion  of  the  Baltimore  and  Susquehannah  rail  road  to 
York,  in  Pennsylvania,  upon  terms  highly  beneficial  to  the 
companies  incorporated  to  construct  those  works,  and  in  every 
way  advantageous  to  the  people  of  Maryland;  and  whereas,  this 
meeting  regard  the  early  completion  of  those  improvements  as 
being  necessary,  to  the  prosperity  of  this  city  and  state;  and  also 
because  the  said  bill  wisely  provides  an  ample  fund,  without 
taxation,  for  the  support  of  public  schools  throughout  this  state, 
and  the  universal  education  of  those  who  will  control  our  des- 
tinies, and  upon  whose  intelligence  the  welfare  and  safety  of 
the  stale  must  ever  depend — 

Be  it  therefore 

Resolved,  That  a committee  consisting  of  24  persons  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  chair  to  proceed  to  Annapolis  and  respectfully 
communicate  to  the  senate  of  Maryland  the  anxious  wish  and 
lively  hope  of  this  meeting,  that  the  honorable  body  may  ap- 
prove and  pass  the  aforesaid  bill. 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  these  proceedings  be  transmitted  to 
the  general  assembly  of  Maryland— and  to  the  editors  of  the 
newspapers  published  in  this  state — and  that  this  meeting  now 
adjourn  to  reassemble  upon  notice  to  be  given  by  the  chairman, 
after  the  general  assembly  shall  have  definitively  acted  on  the 
said  bill. 

The  preamble  and  resolutions  were  unanimously  adopted. 

A resolution  was  passed  presenting  the  thanks  of  the  meet- 
ing to  Mr.  McMahon,  for  his  eloquent  address. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned. 

The  committee  appointed  by  the  chair,  in  conformity  with 
the  above  resolution,  are  as  follows.  They  will  proceed  to 
Annapolis  this  morning: 


John  V.  L.  McMahon, 
Samuel  Moore, 

Jacob  Albert, 

Charles  Howard, 
Samuel  Jones,  jr. 


N.  F.  Williams, 
James  Howard, 
Joshua  Vansant, 

O.  W.  Eichelberger, 
John  Kettlewell, 
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Samuel  Brady, 
George  Winchester, 
Samuel  Hoffman,. 
Jacob  G Davies, 

H.  Niles, 

Waller  Brice, 
Samuel  House, 


H.  W.  Evans, 

John  S.  Hollins, 

S.  C.  Leakin, 

James  George, 
William  Crawford, jr. 
James  Swan, 

Doctor  Reardon. 


The  following  from  the  Maryland  Republican,  shews  the  me- 
thod intended  for  a redemption  of  the  debt. 

internal  improvement — common  school  fund.  It  is  proposed  to 
lend  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  canal  company  two  millions  of 
dollars,  and  to  the  Baltimore  and  Susquehannah  rail  toad  com 
pany  one  million  of  dollars,  at  six  per  cent — and  to  borrow  the 
money,  by  issuing  state  stock,  and  selling  this  at  an  advance  of 
not  less  than  15  per  cent,  and  that  this  advance  shall  constitute 
a fund  for  the  support  of  common  schools.  The  fund  or  bonus 
will  of  course  be  $450,000,  or  upwards — and  this  being  put  out 
at  compound  interest,  will  become  more  than  three  millions  of 
dollars,  within  33  years — and  its  annual  interest  will  be  at  least 
180,000  dollars  per  annum:  this  fund  it  is  proposed  shall  be  dis- 
tributed according  to  the  ratio  prescribed  last  year,  for  the  dis- 
tribution of  $100,498  then  divided  amongst  the  several  counties 
of  this  state,  and  the  city  of  Baltimore— and  the  following  ta- 
bles have  been  carefully  framed  to  shew  the  power  of  the  said 
advance,  at  compound  interest,  at  different  rates  and  for  seve 
xal  periods — and  the  distributive  annual  share  of  each  county 
and  the  city  of  Baltimore,  of  the  interest  of  that  fund,  after  it 
shall  have  risen  to  three  millions  capital. 

A table  skewing  the  product  of  an  investment  of  450,000  dollars — 
compounded  at  different  rales  of  interest,  for  10 — 20 — 30  or  40 
years. 

Rate  of  int.  at  6 pr.  ct.  per  ct.  5 per  ct.  4£  per  ct. 

Ten  years,  $805,950  768,600  733,050  698,895 

Twenty  “ 1,443,430  1,312,890  1,194,018  1,095,545 

Thirty  “ 2,585,260  2,242,350  1,943,900  1,705,813 

Forty  “ 4,620,430  3,831,130  3,168,222  2,628,271 

Jl  table — showing  the  distributive,  annual  share  of  the  seve 
ral  counties  of  this  state,  and  of  the  city  of  Baltimore — of  the 
sum  of  180,000  dollars,  or  the  interest  on  three  millions  of  dol- 
lars, the  product  at  compound  interest  of  450,000  dollars — the 
least  advance  or  bonus  at  which  it  is  proposed  to  sell  state 
slock,  rn  aid  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  canal  company  and  of 
the  Baltimore  and  Susquehannah  rail  road  company — the  ratio 
of  distribution  being  that  which  was  prescribed  in  resolution 
No.  47  passed  December  session,  1833. 

Allegany  county, $7,405 

Anne  Arundel,, 8,740 

Baltimore  county, 13,875 

City, „ 23,440 

Calvert  county, 5,635 

Charles,.... ; 6,560 

Frederick, 15,750 

Harford,.... .7,960 

Montgomery,.. 8,200 

Prince  George’s, .0,835 

St.  Mary’s,....., 6,345 

Washington, , 11,000 

Caroline, 6,400 

Cecil, •••• 8,010 

Dorchester, 8,750 

Kent, • • “ . .6,005 

Queen  Ann’s 6,505 

Somerset,. 8,070 

Talbot, 6,405 

Worcester,. 8,110 


Total 


$180,000 


These  proceedings  have  made  us  “all  alive”  in  Baltimore. 
There  is  very  little  doubt  but  that  the  bill  will  pass  the  senate; 
and,  if  so,  we  have  a moral  certainty  that  these  great  works 
will  be  completed.  We  shall  state  the  particulars  hereafter. 

— © ©<♦>* — 


THE  SUPPRESSED  LETTER  FROM  MR.  SERRUR1ER,  &c. 

From  the  N.  Y.  Commercial  Advertiser  of  March  7. 

[By  an  arrival  from  Havre,  with  Paris  dates  of  Jan.  31.] 

On  the  30th  January  the  remaining  documents  respecting  the 
American  indemnity  were  presented  to  the  chamber  of  depu- 
ties. What  these  papers  were,  we  are  not.  informed,  excepting 
■only  the  two  following  notes — the  first  from  the  French  minis- 
ter to  M.  SerruTier,  briefly  announcing  the  course  the  French 
government  had  adopted  in  consequence  of  the  offensive  lan- 
guage of  the  president’s  message,  and  enclosing  to  him  the  draft 
of  a letter  to  be  addressed  to  the  American  secretary  of  state— 
which  draft  is  the  second  letter  below,  and  we  presume  is  none 
other  than  the  suppressed  despatch,  which  the  American  exe- 
cutive is  about  to  make  thesuby'eot  of  a special  representation 
to  the  French  ministers. 

Paris,  \Ath  January,  1835. 

Sir:  I have  received  the  despatches  you  have  done  me  the 
honor  to  address  to  me  up  to  December  2,  inclusive.  The 
message  of  president  Jackson  has  produced  in  France  the  effect 
you  anticipated.  The  king’s  government  cannot,  evidently, 
•dispense  with  repelling  by  a marked  manifestation,  a measure 
«o  offensive.  His  majesty  has  decided  that  you  should  leave 


the  United  States,  after  having  delivered  to  Mr.  Forsyth,  the 
subjoined  note,  accredited  M.  Pageot  as  charge  d’affaires.  I 
announced  this  resolution  to  Mr.  Livingston  yesterday  evening. 
Passports  will  be  ready  for  him  in  case  lie  should  conceive  that 
he  ought  to  take  his  departure.  Such,  sir,  are  the  measures 
which  his  majesty  lias  thought  necessary  to  maintain  the  digni- 
ty of  France;  but  he  has  not  thought  that  this  high  interest  ren- 
ders it  necessary  for  us  to  go  back  from  a determination  which 
is  dictated  by  good  faitli  and  justice.  The  bill  relating  to  the 
American  claims  will  be  presented  to-morrow  to  the  chamber 
of  deputies,  but  will  contain  an  additional  clause,  authorising 
the  employment  of  all  or  part  of  the  25  millions  for  indemnify- 
ing the  subjects  of  France  for  all  suclt  losses  as  they  may  sus- 
tain in  consequence  of  any  measures  to  be  adopted  by  the 
United  States. 

Draft  of  the  note  sent  to  M.  Serrurier. 

The  undersigned,  etc.  has  received  orders  to  deliver  the  fol- 
lowing note  to  tlie  secretary  of  state  of  the  government  of  the 
United  States: 

It  would  be  superfluous  to  say  that  the  message,  addressed 
on  December  I,  to  the  congress  of  the  United  States  by  general 
Jackson,  has  been  received  at  Paris  with  the  most  painful  sur- 
prise. The  king’s  government  is  far  from  supposing  that  the 
measures  which  this  message  recommends  to  the  attention  of 
the  congress,  will  be  adopted  by  that  assembly.  But  even  con- 
sidering the  document  in  question  as  a simple  manifestation  of 
the  opinion  which  the  president  wishes  to  express  as  to  the 
inarch  pursued  by  the  French  government  in  this  affair,  it  is 
impossible  not  to  consider  its  publication  as  an  act  of  the  most 
serious  nature. 

The  complaints  made  by  the  president  against  the  pretended 
non-fulfilment  of  the  engagements  entered  into  by  the  king’s 
government  in  consequence  of  the  vote  of  April  1,  1834,  are  not 
only  strange  from  the  inexactitude  upon  which  they  are  found- 
ed, but  also  because,  from  the  explanations  given  to  Mr.  Li- 
vingston at  Paris,  arid  those  which  the  undersigned  gave  direct  to 
the  cabinet  at  Washington,  appeared  not  to  have  left  any  possi- 
bility of  a misunderstanding  upon  points  ro  delicate.  It  result- 
ed in  effect,  from  these  explanations,  that  if  the  session  of  the 
chambers,  which  was  opened  on  July  31  last,  in  order  to  com- 
ply with  an  express  prescription  of  the  charter  was  prorogued 
at  the  end  of  fifteen  days,  before  the  bill-relative  to  the  American 
claims  announced  in  the  speech  from  the  throne,  could  be 
brought  into  discussion;  this  prorogation  arose  only  from  the 
absolute  impossibility  of  commencing  at  a period  so  premature 
the  legislative  labors  belonging  to  the  year  1835. 

It  equally  resulted  that  the  motives  which  prevented  the  for- 
mal presentation  of  the  bill  in  question  during  this  first  period 
of  fifteen  days  had  been  drawn  principally  from  the  desire  of 
better  insuring  the  success  of  this  important  affair,  by  choosing 
the  most  opportune  moment  for  offering  it  to  the  consideration 
of  the  newly  elected  deputies  who  possibly  might  have  been 
prejudiced  against  it  by  the  unusual  eagerness  shown  in  sub- 
mitting it  to  them  so  long  before  the  period  when  they  would 
have  to  take  it  into  discussion.  The  undersigned  adds  that, 
moreover,  it  is  difficult  to  comprehend  I lie  advantages  which 
Would  have  arisen  from  such  a measure,  since  it  would  have 
produced  the  results  which  president  Jackson  declared  he  had 
in  view;  that  of  announcing  to  congress  the  final  conclusion  of 
these  long  negotiations. 

The  president  supposes  it  is  true,  that  the  chambers  might 
have  been  reassembled  before  the  last  month  of  the  year  1834, 
but  even  had  the  session  been  reopened  some  few  weeks  ear- 
lier, which,  from  several  causes,  is  impossible,  the  most  simple 
calculation  will  prove  that  under  no  circumstances  could  the 
decision  of  the  chambers  have  been  obtained,  and  a fortiori 
known  at  Washington  on  Dec.  1. 

The  king’s  government  could  not  but  believe  that  considera- 
tions so  evident  must  have  brought  conviction  to  lire  cabinet  of 
the  United  States,  and  the  more  so  as  no  communication  by 
that  cabinet  to  the  undersigned,  or  transmitted  at  Paris  through 
Mr.  Livingston,  had  afforded  the  least  expectation  of  the  irrita- 
tion and  misunderstanding  which  the  message  of  December  1st 
has  revealed  in  a manner  so  deplorable,  and  when  even  Mr. 
Livingston,  coinciding  with  that  judicious  spirit  which  charac- 
terises him  it)  that  system  of  temporising  and  prudent  forbear- 
ance adopted  with  a view  to  the  common  interests  by  the  cabi- 
net of  the  Tuilleries,  had  required,  at  the  moment  of  the  meet- 
ini':  of  the  chambers,  that  the  presentation  of  the  bill  should  lie 
still  deferred,  in  order  that  its  discussion  should  not  lie  mixed 
up  with  debates  of  another  nature,  the  coincidence  with  which 
might  alone  compromise  the  bill. 

This  last  obstacle  had  just  been  removed,  and  the  bill  was  on 
the  poiut  of  being  presented  to  the  chamber  of  deputies,  when 
the  arrival  of  the  message,  creating  an  astonishment  at  least 
equal  to  the  just  irritation  it  failed  not  to  excite,  forced  the  go- 
vernment to  deliberate  upon  the  part  it  ought  to  act.  Strong 
in  its  good  faith  and  dignity,  it  did  not  think  that  the  inexplica- 
ble act  of  president  Jackson  ought  to  make  it  absolutely  re- 
nounce a resolution  founded  upon  principle  and  sentiments  of 
good  faith  and  good  will  towards  a friendly  nation.  Although 
it  cannot  conceal  from  itself  the  extent  to  which  the  provoca- 
tion from  Washington  has  increased  those  difficulties  which 
were  already  great,  it  decided  to  apply  to  the  chambers  to  place 
at  its  disposal  the  twenty  five  millions  stipulated  by  the  treaty 
of  July  4.  In  the  mean  time,  his  majesty  has  resolved  not  to 
expose  his  minister  to  hear  such  language  as  that  which  was 
uttered  on  December  1.  The  undersigned  has  received  orders 
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to  return  to  France,  and  the  transmission  of  these  orders  have 
been  communicated  to  Mr.  Livingston. 

Extract  of  a letter  from  an  American,  dated  Paris,  29  th  Jan. — 
Nothing  has  been  done  yet  by  the  chamber  of  deputies.  The 
opposition  of  all  shades  is  striving  might  and  main  to  produce  a 
rejection  of  the  treaty,  but  I do  not  believe  it  can  succeed. 

The  government  on  the  other  hand  is  earnestly  intent  upon 
doing  us  justice,  and  the  defence  of  the  treaty  will  be  entrusted 
to  M.  Thiers,  by  far  the  ablest  man  in  the  house.  The  subject 
is  uppermost  in  all  minds.  The  more  it  is  investigated,  the  bet- 
ter it  will  be  for  us.  Hitherto  it  was  considered  one  of  very  little 
moment. 

Extract  of  another  letter,  dated  Paris,  Jan.  22. — After  I wrote 
last,  I fell  in  with  several  persons  in  whose  judgment  [ place 
much  confidence.  From  M.  Welles,  I learnt  that  a party  of 
about  30  members,  who  voted  six  months  ago  against  the  bill, 
have  come  round,  and  he  thinks  it  will  pass  this  time.  M.  Gau- 
tier, sub  governor  of  the  bank  and  a peer  of  France,  told  me  that 
if  nothing  new  of  an  irritating  nature  should  be  received  from 
congress  within  a month  or  six  weeks,  he  not  only  thought  the 
chambers  would  pass  the  bill,  but  felt  sure  of  it,  and  this  opi- 
nion he  formed  afterconversing  with  many  opposition  members. 

Letter  to  the  editor  of  the  New  York  American,  dated  Havre, 
Feb.  1,  1835. — I shall  not  have  time  to  write  to  you  after  the  Es- 
tafette  arriving  from  Paris.  I have  only  to  tell  you,  that  accord- 
ing to  all  appearances,  the  bill  for  indemnity  under  Mr.  Rives’ 
treaty,  will  pass  the  chamber.  The  Lyons  people,  the  Bordeaux 
people,  and  the  uncertainly  generally,  as  to  the  result  of  this 
affair,  (which  has  had  an  unfavorable  influence  on  commerce,) 
will  not  fail  to  have  weight  with  the  chambers.  The  tone  of  the 
opposition  has  lowered,  and  the  government  parly  seem  to  have 
plucked  up  courage  of  late.  When  the  message  arrived,  the 
latter  seemed  to  be  undecided  what  to  say.  But  little  now  is 
said  of  national  dignity,  and  the  cabinet  were  evidently  afraid 
of  the  tier  parti,  among  which  they  still  have  supporters  on  many 
questions,  but  Dupin  had  made  them  opposition  on  this.  So 
you  see  the  government  had  to  fear  the  vote  of  the  Carlists, 
republicans,  and  the  party  just  mentioned.  This  is  what  count 
de  Rigny  means  in  his  leiter  to  Mr.  Livingston,  which  you  have 
seen.  But  whatever  may  be  the  result  of  the  vote,  which  must 
now  soon  take  place,  rely  upon  it,  the  real  spring  to  touch  is  the 
commerce  of  the  country.  And  all  who  so  view  the  subject, 
cannot  but  be  pleased  to  see  by  the  last  accounts  from  Washing- 
ton, that  the  president  no  longer  thinks  war  will  be  necessary  to 
obtain  justice  here. 

Extract  from  a letter,  dated  Paris,  Jan.  30. — At  this  stage  of 
the  rupture,  and  when  it  was  stated  that  Mr.  Livingston  would 
depart  the  next  day  for  England,  every  American  in  Paris  ap- 
proved the  course,  which  it  was  supposed  lie  had  so  promptly 
adopted.  But  Mr.  L.  seems  to  have  considered  that  second 
thoughts  are  best  in  such  cases — and  after  consulting  with  the 
diplomatic  corps,  residing  at  this  court,  he  addresses  a note  to 
the  French  minister  of  foreign  affairs,  requesting  an  explanation 
of  the  note  he  had  received,  in  which  the  passports  were  men- 
tioned. He  is  answered,  that  that  note  needs  no  explanation. 
Mr.  L.  transmits  a second  note!  and  remains  here,  ‘‘pausing  for 
a reply.”  Meantime,  he  has  had  an  audience  with  the  King*— 
and  all  this  a week  ago.  It  is  understood  that  Mr.  Livingston 
will  not  “take  the  responsibility”  of  leaving  his  post;  but  waits 
to  be  dismissed  by  this,  or  recalled  by  his  own  government.  A 
more  awkward  affair  uever  subjected  two  nations  to  the  obser- 
vation of  others.  John  Bull  speculates  upon  the  chances  of  a 
War,  in  various  moods;  and  should  it  take  place,  would  doubtless 
speculate  in  another  sense. 

From  all  l can  learn  of  what  is  “saying  and  doing”  on  the 
subject,  I am  inclined  to  adopt  the  opinion  of  those  who  seem 
to  be  best  informed,  that  a bill  providing  for  the  American  claim 
will  be  passed  at  the  present  session  of  the  chambers,  on  the 
principle  before  mentioned.  Should  our  government  leave  the 
matter  upon  a similar  footing,  the  two  parties  will  see  there  is 
nothing  left  to  justify  a war,  and  shake  hands.  * * * 

M.  Hyde  de  Neuville  has  addressed  another  letter  to  the  Echo 
Francais  on  the  subject  of  the  American  claims.  He  states  no 
new  fact  of  importance,  but  says  he  is  acquainted  with  a great 
many  which  he  may  reveal  hereafter.  In  the  meantime  he  de 
clares  his  opinion  that  the  claims  made  by  general  Jackson  are 
very  exorbitant.  The  following  is  the  most  positive  declaration 
on  this  subject  contained  in  his  letter,  which  is  of  great  length: 
“I  persist  in  thinking  that  the  treaty  ought  to  he  rejected.  A 
new  negotiation  may  be  opened  upon  different  bases,  and  the 
United  States  will  have  no  cause  to  complain,  for  their  presi- 
dent has  no  power  to  engage  the  treasury.  Every  thing  will 
then  go  in  order,  a great  fault  may  be  remedied,  and  if  France 
is  found  to  he  indebted,  every  man  of  conscience  will  declare 
that  she  ought  to  pay  her  debt.” 

The  following  articles  are  from  the  “National  Intelligencer” 
ofTuesday  last — 

The  following  is  an  extract  of  a letter  from  an  American 
gentleman  in  Paris,  to  a member  of  the  house  of  representa- 
tives, dated 

Paris,  January  31. 

“I  have  nothing  new  here.  The  chambers  have  not  yet  act- 


[*This  report  Mr.  Livingston  positively  denies,  in  his  letter  to 
Mr.  Forsyth,  dated  January  16th,  in  the  last  Register,  page  16.] 


ed  upon  the  treaty,  nor  will  they  for  several  weeks.  I have  no 
doubt  that  they  will  pay  the  money,  unless  congress  adopt 
some  offensive  and  impolitic  measure,  which  will  be  insulting 
to  the  pride  of  the  nation. 

“I  send  you  a memorial  of  the  manufacturers  of  Lyons,  which 
places  the  question  in  a forcible  point  of  view. 

“A  mere  suggestion  of  a suspension  of  commercial  intercourse 
was  enough  to  induce  the  people  of  France  to  urge  upon  their 
deputies  a speedy  settlement  of  the  question. 

“It  will  be  many  years  before  France  will  be  restored  to  that 
good  feeling  which  was  cherished  for  America  and  Americans, 
unhappily  broken  up  by  the  language  of  the  president.  I hope 
congress  have  done  nothing  to  aggravate  the  wound  inflicted.” 
Another  letter,  from  a gentleman  whose  means  of  informa- 
tion is  as  great  as  any  one  in  Paris,  says: 

“The  treaty  will  be  executed.  The  ministers  feel  themselves 
stronger.  Their  journals  speak  out  with  more  confidence,  and 
the  opposition  appear  to  have  exhausted  their  malice. 

“A  kind  word  from  congress,  expressive  of  their  confidence 
in  the  honor  and  justice  of  France,  will  soothe  their  irritated 
feelings,  and  have  a good  effect.” 

The  following  is  part  of  a letter  from  an  American  gentleman 
in  Paris,  last  August,  published  in  New  York.  If  the  govern- 
ment had  acted  upon  this  suggestion,  the  money  would  have 
been  provided  before  this  time.  It  is  believed  that  Mr.  Living- 
ston, and  Mr.  Rives,  were  in  favor  of  the  course  here  recom- 
mended: 

“There  is  but  one  way  in  which  we  can  get  our  ju3t  indemni- 
fication, and  that  is,  by  passing  a law,  at  the  early  part  of  the 
next  session  of  congress,  authorising  the  president,  in  the 
event  of  a failure  to  provide  for  it,  at  the  next  session  of  the 
chamber,  to  close  all  the  ports  of  the  United  States  against  all 
French  importations.  This  will  cause  great  consternation 
throughout  France — wre  consume  one  fourth  of  their  silks,  and 
you  will  see  such  scenes  at  Lyons  as  were  never  seen  before. 
If  they  retaliate  by  excluding  oureotton  and  tobacco,  they  will 
ruin  their  lace  and  calico  manufactories,  and  lose  their  mono- 
poly of  tobacco,  which  you  know  is  now  enjoyed  by  the  go- 
vernment. We  can  get  our  silks  and  velvets  from  Italy,  and 
send  our  tobacco  to  Holland.  The  people  of  France  will  bring 
them  to  justice.  If  threatening  language  is  used  by  our  govern- 
ment, it  will  be  a pretext  for  not  being  coercive.  If  reprisals 
are  resorted  to,  they  will  turn  their  quadruple  alliance  to  ac- 
count against  us  by  getting  the  aid  ofGreat  Britain,  under  French 
commissions,  to  harass  our  commerce.” 

The  following  is  a copy  of  a letter  from  a respectable  mer- 
cantile house,  dated 

New  York,  March  7,1835. 

“Dear  sir:  Our  letters  to  31st  January,  from  Paris,  speak  of 
the  passage  of  the  hill  as  almost  certain.  We  trust  it  may  so 
prove,  and  put  an  end  to  the  present  uncertainty  so  disastrous 

to  trade.  At  the  request  of , we  send  you  the  address  of 

the  manufacturers  of  Lyons  to  the  deputies,  and  remain  truly, 
&c.” 

MR.  LIVINGSTON’S  LETTER. 

- [official.] 

Department  of  state,  Washington,  10 th  March,  1835. 
Mr.  Livingston's  answer  to  count  de  Rigny's  note,  of  the  13th 
January  last,  having  been  received  at  this  department  after 
the  adjournment  of  congress,  to  whom  that  note  was  commu- 
nicated, it  is  now  made  public  by  direction  of  the  president  of 
the  United  States. 

Legation  of  the  United  States,  Paris,  January  29 th,  1835. 
His  excellency  count  de  Rigny, 

minister,  secretary  of  state  of  foreign  affairs: 

Sir:  Having  already  had  occasion  to  acknowledge  the  re- 
ceipt of  your  excellency’s  letter  of  the  13th  instant,  and  to  an- 
swer that  part  of  it  which  most  urgently  required  my  attention, 

I proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  other  matters  which  it 
contains.  I shall  do  this  with  a sincere  desire  to  avoid  every 
thing  that  may  excite  irritation,  or  increase  difficulties  which 
already  uniformly  exist.  Guided  by  this  disposition,  I shall 
confine  myself  to  an  examination  of  your  note,  considered  only 
as  an  exposition  of  the  causes  which  his  majesty’s  government 
thinks  it  has  to  complain  of  the  message  sent  by  the  president 
of  the  United  States  to  congress,  at  the  opening  of  its  present 
session. 

Your  excellency  begins  by  observing  that  nothing  could  have 
prepared  his  majesty’s  government  for  the  impressions  made 
upon  it  by  the  president’s  message,  and  that  if  the  complaints 
he  makes  were  as  just,  as  you  think  them  unfounded,  still  you 
would  have  reason  to  be  astonished  at  receiving  ibe  first  com- 
munication of  them  in  such  a form.  If  his  majesty’s  government 
was  not  prepared  to  receive  complaints  on  the  part  of  the  U. 
States,  for  the  non- execution  of  the  treaty,  every  thing  I have 
said  and  written  since  ! have  had  the  honor  of  communicating 
with  your  excellency,  and  your  predecessor  in  office,  must 
have  been  misunderstood,  or  forgotten.  I can  scarcely  sup- 
pose the  first;  for,  if  my  whole  correspondence  is  referred  to, 
and  my  verbal  representations  recollected,  they  will  be  found  in 
the  most  unequivocal  lancuage  to  express  an  extreme  solici- 
tude for  the  execution  of  the  treaty — a deep  disappointment  at 
the  several  delays  which  have  intervened,  and  emphatically 
the  necessity  which  the  president  would  be  under  of  laying  the 
matter  before  congress  at  the  time,  when  in  fact  he  has  done 
so,  if  before  that  period  he  did  not  receive  notice  that  the  law 
had  passed  for  giving  effect  to  the  treaty.  To  urge  the  obliga- 
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lion  of  the  treaty,  to  prepare  his  majesty’s  government  for  the 
serious  consequences  that  must  result  from  its  hreacli,  or  an 
unnecessary  delay  in  executing  it,  was  my  duty,  and  it  has 
been  faithfully  and  unremittingly  executed.  To  my  own  official 
representation,  on  the  26th,  I added,  on  the  29ih  July  last,  the 
precise  instructions  I had  received,  to  inform  his  majesty’s  go- 
vernment that  “the  president  could  not  avoid  laying  before 
congress,  on  the  first  of  December,  a full  statement  of  the  posi- 
tion of  affairs  on  this  interesting  subject;  or  permit  the  session 
to  end,  as  it  must  do,  on  the  3d  March,  without  recommending 
such  measures  as  the  justice  and  the  honor  of  the  country  may 
require.”  In  this  alone,  then,  there  was  sufficient,  (indepen- 
dently of  my  numerous  applications  and  remonstrances),  to 
prepare  his  majesty’s  government  for  the  just  complaints  of  the 
United  States,  and  for  the  “impression”  they  ought  to  produce, 
as  well  as  for  the  “mode”  in  which  they  were  communicated — 
a mode  clearly  pointed  out  in  the  passage  I have  quoted  from 
my  note  of  the  29th  July— that  is  to  say,  by  the  annual  message 
from  the  president  to  congress,  which,  as  I have  already  had 
occasion  to  observe,  his  majesty’s  ministers  have  erroneously 
considered  as  addressed  directly  to  them,  and  viewing  it  in  that 
light,  have  arraigned  this  document  as  containing  groundless 
complaints,  couched  in  language  not  called  (or  by  the  occasion, 
and  offering  for  consideration  means  of  redress  offensive  to  the 
'dignity  of  France.  I shall  endeavor,  by  a plain  exposition  of 
facts,  to  repel  those  charges;  I shall  examine  them  with  the 
freedom  the  occasion  requires,  but  suppressing  the  feelings 
which  some  parts  of  your  excellency’s  letter  naturally  excite, 
will,  as  far  as  possible,  aviod  all  those  topics  for  recrimination 
which  press  upon  my  mind.  The  observation  I am  about  to 
make  will  not  be  deemed  a departure  from  this  Title,  beeause 
it  is  intended  to  convey  information  which  seems  to  have  been 
wanted  by  his  majesty’s  minister,  when  on  a late  occasion  he 
presented  a law  to  the  chamber  of  deputies.  It  is  proper,  there- 
fore to  state  that  although  th«  military  title  of  general  was  glo- 
riously acquired  by  the  present  head  of  the  American  govern- 
ment, he  is  not,  in  official  language,  designated  as  general  Jack- 
ion,  but  as  “the  president  of  the  United  Stales,”  and  that  his 
communication  was  made  in  that  character. 

I proceed  now  to  the  examination  of  that  portion  of  your  ex- 
cellency’s letter  which  attempts  to  shew  that  the  complaints 
set  forth  in  the  president’s  message  are  groundless. 

It  begins  by  assuming,  as  a principle  of  argument,  that  after 
the  chamber  of  deputies  had  rejected  the  law,  and  his  majesty’s 
government  had  promised  to  present  it  anew,  the  United  States 
had,  by  receiving  that  promise,  given  up  all  right  to  complain  of 
any  anterior  delays.  I have  vainly  endeavored,  sir,  to  find  any 
•rule  of  reasoning  by  which  this  argument  can  be  supported.  It 
would,  undoubtedly,  be  much  easier  to  strike  off  from  the  case 
the  delays  of  two  years  in  proposing  the  law,  than  to  justify 
them. 

It  is  true  that  the  United  States,  with  a moderation  and  for 
feearance  for  which  they  receive  no  credit,  waited  two  years, 
almost  without  complaint,  for  the  performance  of  a treaty  which 
engaged  the  faith  of  the  French  nation  to  pay  a just  indemnity, 
for  which  they  had  already  waited  more  than  twenty  years.  It 
istwre  that  his  majesty’s  government  offered  solemn  assurances 
‘that  as  soon  as  the  constitution  of  the  country  would  permit, 
a new  attempt  would  be  made  to  redeem  the  national  pledge 
given  by  the  treaty.  It  is  true,  also,  that  the  president  of  the 
United  States  gave  credit  to  those  assurances.  But  it  is  also 
true,  and  your  excellency  seems  to  lose  sight  of  that  important 
uncontested  fact,  that  formal  notice  was  given  that  the  per- 
formance of  those  promises  would  be  expected  according  to 
their  letter;  and  that  he  could  delay  no  longer  than  the  first  of 
December,  the  execution  of  a duty  which  those  assurances  had 
•induced  him  to  postpone.  Whatever  reasons  his  majesty’s  go- 
vernment had  for  not  complying  with  Mr.  Serrurier’s  engage- 
ment, or  however  they  may  have  interpreted  it,  the  president 
could  not  be  precluded  from  considering  the  whole  case  as 
>opefl,  and  adding  to  this  statement  the  wrongs  occasioned  by 
the  delays  anterior  to  the  vote  of  rejection.  Those  delays  are 
still  unaccounted  for,  and  are  rendered  more  questionable  by 
Die  preference  given  to  another  treaty,  although  subsequently 
made,  far  the  guarantee  of  the  great  loan. 

Confining  your  observations  to  this  second  period,  you  say 
that  the  reproaches  which  the  president  thinks  himself  autho- 
rised In  making  to  France,  maybe  comprised  in  the  following 
words:  “The  government  of  the  king  had  promised  to  present 
the  treaty  of  July  anew  to  the  chambers,  as  soon  as  they  could 
fee  assembled:  but  they  have  been  assembled  on  the  31st  July 
of  the  last  year,  and  the  treaty  has  not  yet  been  presented.” 
Stating  this  as  the  whole  of  tlie complaint,  you  proceed,  sir,  in 
your  endeavor  to  refute  it. 

I am  obliged,  reluctantly,  "here  to  make  use  of  arguments, 
which  in  the  course  of  this  discussion  have  been  often  repeal- 
ed, but  which  seem  to  have  made  no  impression  on  his  ma- 
jesty’s government.  I am  obliged,  in  repelling  the  reproaches 
addressed  to  the  president,  to  bring  to  your  recollection  the 
terms  of  the  promise  on  which  he  relied,  the  circumstances  at- 
tending it,  and  the  object  for  which  it  was  given.  These  must  ! 
fee  fully  understood  and  fully  weighed  before  the  question  be- 
tween us  can  be  resolved. 

The  circumstances  under  which  Mr.  Serrurier’s  note  was 
written  are  material  in  considering  its  true  import.  The  pay- 
ment, stipulated  by  a treaty  duly  ratified  on  both  sides,  had 
just  been  formally  refused  by  a vote  of  the  chamber  of  deputies; 
more  than  two  years  had  passed  since  it  had  been  proclaimed 


as  the  law  of  the  land  in  the  United  States,  and  ever  since,  the 
articles  favorable  to  France  had  been  in  constant  operation. 
Notice  of  this  refusal  had  sometime  before  been  received  by 
the  president.  It  would  have  been  his  duty,  had  nothing  else 
occurred,  to  communicate  to  congress  this  event,  so  unexpect- 
ed and  so  injurious  to  the  interest  of  the  country.  One  circum- 
stance prevented  the  performance  of  this  duty,  and  justified 
the  omission;  the  notice  of  the  rejection  was  accompanied  by 
information  that  the  minister  of  France  was  instructed  to  make 
explanations  and  engagements  on  the  subject;  and  that  a ship 
of  war  would  be  despatched  with  his  instructions.  The  presi- 
dent had  waited  a month  for  the  arrival  of  this  ship,  an  un- 
usually long  session  of  congress  still  afforded  an  opportunity 
lor  making  the  communication  even  after  her  arrival.  If  made, 
it  would  undoubtedly  have  produced  consequences,  the  nature 
of  which  may  be  imagined  by  considering  the  events  that  have 
since  occurred.  It  was  necessary  then  to  prevent  an  interrup- 
tion of  the  friendly  relations  between  the  two  countries,  that 
this  communication  should  be  postponed  until  the  subsequent 
session  of  congress;  longer  than  that,  it  was  well  known  that  it 
could  not  be  deferred.  This  was  clearly  and  explicitly  stated 
in  a conference  between  Mr.  Serrurier  and  the  secretary  of 
state  of  the  United  States,  in  which  the  former  gave  the  pro- 
mise in  question.  But  the  president  desired  to  have  the  en- 
gagement in  a written  and  official  form,  (and,  as  Mr.  Serrurier 
expresses  it  in  his  letter),  “pour  des  causes  prises  dans  les  ne- 
cessiles  de  votre  gouvernement.”  What  governmental  neces- 
sity does  he  allude  to?  Clearly  that  which  obliged  the  president 
to  communicate  these  engagements  to  congress  at  the  next  ses- 
sion. 

Here  then  we  have  a stipulation,  made  under  special  orders 
sent  out  by  a ship  despatched  for  that  express  purpose,  com- 
municated first  verbally  in  the  official  conference,  afterwards 
reduced  to  writing  and  delivered  to  the  proper  officers  for  the 
double  purpose  of  justifying  the  president  for  not  making  an 
immediate  communication  at  their  then  session — and  also  to 
serve  as  a pledge  which  he  might  exhibit,  if  unredeemed,  at 
their  next.  These  objects  are  well  stated  by  Mr.  Seriurier  to 
be,  “that  the  government  of  the  republic  may  avoid  with  a 
providential  solicitude,  in  this  unsettled  state  of  things,  all  that 
may  become  a cause  of  new  irritation  between  the  two  coun- 
tries, endanger  the  treaty,  and  raise  obstacles  that  may  become 
insurmountable  to  the  views  of  conciliation  and  harmony  which 
animate  the  counsels  of  the  king.”  It  was  then  to  avoid  a 
communication  to  congress  which  Mr.  Serrurier  saw  would 
endanger  the  peace  of  the  two  countries  that  this  engagement 
was  made.  Surely  then  every  word  of  a stipulation,  made 
under  such  circumstances,  and  for  such  important  purposes, 
must  have  been  duly  considered,  and  its  import  properly  weigh- 
ed, first,  by  tbe  cabinet  who  directed,  afterwards,  by  the  minis- 
ter who  delivered,  and  the  government  which  received  it. 

What  then  was  this  engagement?  First,  that  the  government 
of  the  king  will  use  every  legal  and  constitutional  effort  which 
its  preserving  persuasion  of  the  justice  and  advantages  of  the 
treaty  authorise  the  U.  States  to  expect  from  it.  ‘.‘Son  intention 
est.”  (I  quote  literally),  enoutre,  (that  is  besides  using  those 
endeavors  abovernentioned),  “de  faire  tout  ceque  norle  consti- 
tution permet  pour  rapprocher  antr.nl  que  possible,  lepoque  de 
la  presentation  nouvelle  de  la  loi  rejetlee.”  Your  excellency 
cannot  fail  to  have  observed  two  distinct  parts  in  this  engage- 
ment; one  relating  to  the  endeavors  the  ministry  promised  to 
make  in  order  to  induce  the  chambers  to  pass  the  law;  for  the 
success  of  which  they  could  not  answer;  another  relating  to  the 
time  of  the  presentation  of  the  law,  a matter  which  depended 
on  them  alone — restricted  only  by  constitutional  forms. 

The  promise  on  this  point  then,  was  precise,  and  could  not  he 
misunderstood.  Whatever  the  constitution  of  France  ■permitted, 
the  government  of  France  promised  to  do,  in  order  to  hasten 
the  presentation  of  the  law.  What  was  the  cause  of  this  de- 
sire to  bring  the  business  before  the  chambers  at  an  early  day? 
No  one  can  doubt  it  who  knows  the  situation  of  the  two  coun- 
tries; still  less  any  one  who  has  read  the  correspondence.  It 
was  to  enable  the  president  to  tr.alte  those  statements  to  the 
next  congress,  which,  relying  on  the  engagements  of  the  French 
minister,  he  had  omitted  to  make  to  this. 

It  was  clear,  therefore,  that  more  was  required  than  the  ex- 
pression of  a desire  on  the  part  of  his  majesty’s  ministers  to  ex- 
ecute the  treaty;  a desire,  the  sincerity  of  which  was  not  doubt- 
ed, but  which  might  be  unavailing,  as  its  accomplishment  de- 
pended on  the  vote  of  the  chambers.  For  tbe  president’s  satis- 
faction and  for  his  justification  too,  an  engagement  was  offered 
and  accepted  for  the  performance  of  an  act  which  depended  on 
his  majesty’s  government  alone — this  engagement  was  couched 
in  the  unequivocal  terms  I have  literally  quoted. 

This,  sir,  is  not  all.  That  there  might  be  no  misunderstand- 
ing on  the  subject,  this  promise,  with  iho  sense  in  which  it  was 
understood;  tbe  important  object  for  which  it  was  given;  and 
the  serious  consequences  that  might  attend  a failure  to  comply 
vvitli  it,  were  urged  in  conversation  and  repealed  in  my  official 
letters,  particularly  those  of  the  26lh  and  29th  of  July,  and  3d 
and  9th  of  August  last;  in  which  its  performance  was  strongly 
pressed. 

The  answer  to, these  letters  left  no  hope  that  the  question 
would  be  submitted  to  the  chambers  in  lime  to  have  the  result 
known  before  the  adjournment  of  congress;  and  by  the  refusal 
to  hasten  the  convocation  of  the  chambers  before  the  last  of 
December,  showed  unequivocally  that  so  far  from  taking  all 
measures  permitted  by  the  constitution  to  hasten  the  period  of 
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presenting  the  law,  it  was  to  be  left  to  the  most  remote  period 
of  the  ordinary  course  of  legislation. 

This  decision  of  his  majesty’s  government  contained  in  your 
excellency’s  note  to  me  of  the  7th  August,  was  duly  transmit- 
ted to  the  president,  and  it  naturally  produced  upon  his  mind 
the  impressions  which  I anticipated  in  my  letters  to  your  ex- 
cellency that  it  would  produce.  He  saw,  with  the  deepest  re- 
gret, that  a positive  assurance  for  convening  the  chambers  as 
soon  as  the  constitution  would  permit,  was  construed  to  mean 
only  a disposition  to  do  so,  and  that  this  disposition  had  yield- 
ed to  objections  which  he  could  not  think  of  sufficient  force  to 
justify  a delay,  even  if  there  had  intervened  no  promise;  espe- 
cially as  the  serious  consequences  of  that  delay  had  been  ear- 
nestly and  repeatedly  brought  to  the  consideration  of  his  majes- 
ty’s government.  In  fact,  sir,  what  were  those  objections?  I 
do  not  speak  of  those  which  were  made  to  presenting  the  law 
in  the  session  of  July  last;  for,  although  no  constitutional  impe- 
diment offered  itself,  yet  it  was  strongly  insisted  on,  because  an 
early  session  in  the  autumn  would  have  had  the  same  effect, 
and  the  president,  for  the  same  reason,  says,  that  it  might  have 
been  overlooked  if  an  early  call  of  the  chambers  had  been 
made.  They  are  the  objections  to  this  call  then  which  imme- 
diately demand  our  attention.  What,  in  fact,  were  they? 
None  derived  from  the  constitutional  charter  have  been  or 
could  have  been  asserted.  What  then  were  the}'?  Your  ex^ 
cellency’s  letter,  of  the  3d  of  August  to  me,  contains  none  but 
this:  “his  majesty’s  government  finds  it  impossible  to  make 
any  positive  engagement  on  that  point.”  In  that  of  the  7th  of 
August  there  are  two  reasons  assigned:  first,  the  general  incon- 
venience to  the  members.  This  the  president  could  surely  not 
think  of  alleging  to  congress  as  a sufficient  reason  for  omitting 
to  lay  the  matter  before  them.  The  next, I confess,  has  a little 
more  weight,  and  might  have  excused  a delay,  if  the  assurance 
given  by  Mr.  Serrurier  had  been,  as  your  excellency  construes 
k,  merely  of  a disposition  to  hasten  the  presentation  of  the  law. 
If  the  engagement  had  amounted  to  no  more  than  this,  and  his 
majesty’s  ministers  thought  that  an  early  call  would  endanger 
the  passage  of  the  law,  it  might  possibly  justify  them  in  not 
making  it.  But  the  president,  who  relied  on  the  promise  he 
bad  received,  who,  in  consequence  of  it,  had  deferred  the  per- 
formance of  an  important  duty;  the  president,  who  had  given 
timely  and  official  notice  that  this  duty  must  be  performed  at 
4i*e  opening  of  the  next  congress;  the  president,  who  could  see 
uo  greater  prospect  of  the  passage  of  a law  in  a winter  than  in 
an  autumnal  session;  how  was  he  to  justify  himself  and  redeem 
the  pledge  Aehad  made  to  his  country?  He  did  it  in  the  way  he 
always  does,  by  a strict  performance. 

From  this  detail,  your  excellency  will,  I hope,  see  that  the 
president’s  causes  of  complaint  cannot,  as  you  suppose,  be  con- 
fined within  the  narrow  limit  you  have  assigned  to  them.  The 
failure  to  present  the  law  in  the  session  of  July,  was  not  the 
only,  nor  even  the  principal  point  in  which  he  thought  the  en- 
gagement of  Mr.  Serrurier  uneomptied  with;  for  although  he 
saw  no  reason  for  the  omission  that  could  be  called  a constitu- 
tional one,  yet  he  expressly  says,  that  might  have  been  over- 
looked. He  always,  (it  cannot  too  often  be  repeated)  looked 
to  the  promise  of  Mr.  Serrurier,  as  it  was  given  at  Washington, 
not  as  it  was  interpreted  at  Paris;  and  he  had  a right  to  believe 
that  as  on  previous  occasions  the  legislature  had,  in  the  years 
1819,  1822,  1825  and  1830,  held  their  sessions  for  the  transaction 
of  the  ordinary  business  in  the  months  of  July  and  August;  he 
had  a right,  I say,  to  believe  that  there  was  no  insurmountable 
objection  to  the  consideration  of  this  extraordinary  case  enforc- 
ed by  a positive  promise.  Yet,  as  I have  remarked,  he  did  not 
make  this  his  principal  cause  of  complaint;  it  was  the  omission 
to  call  the  chambers  at  an  earlier  period  than  the  very  end  of 
the  year. 

On  this  head  your  excellency  is  pleased  to  observe,  that  the 
same  reasons,  drawn  from  the  usual  course  of  administration, 
which  rendered  the  presentation  of  the  law  in  the  session  of 
July  impossible,  applied  with  nearly  the  same  force  to  a call 
before  the  end  of  the  year,  and  you  appeal  to  the  president’s 
knowledge  of  the  “fixed  principles  of  a constitutional  system,” 
to  prove  that  the  administration  under  such  a government  is 
subject  to  regular  and  permanent  forms,  “from  which  no  spe- 
cial interest,  however  important,  should  induce  it  to  deviate.” 
For  Ibis  branch  of  the  argument  it  unfortunately  happens  that 
no  regular  form  of  administration,  no  fixed  principle,  no  usage 
whatever,  would  have  opposed  a call  of  the  chambers  at  an 
early  day,  and  the  rule,  which  your  excellency  states  would 
not  be  broken  “in  favor  of  any  interest  however  important,” 
has  actually  been  made  to  yield  to  one  of  domestic  occurrence. 
The  chambers  have  just  been  convened  before  the  period  which 
was  declared  to  be  the  soonest  at  which  they  could  possibly  meet. 
Your  excellency  will  also  excuse  me  for  remarking  that,  since 
the  first  institution  of  the  chambers  in  1814,  there  have  been 
convocations  for  every  month  of  the  year,  without  exception, 
which  I will  take  the  liberty  of  bringing  to  your  recollection  by 
enumerating  the  different  dates.  The  chambers  were  summon- 
ed for  the  month  of  January  in  the  years  1823,  1826  and  1829;  for 
February  in  1827  and  1829;  for  March  in  1815,  1824  and  1830; 
f<ir  April  in  1833;  for  May  in  1814;  for  June  in  1815,  1822  and 
1825;  for  July  in  1834;  for  Auanst  in  1830  and  1831;  for  Septem- 
ber in  1815;  for  October  in  1816;  for  November  in  1817,1818, 
1819,  1821  and  1832;  and  for  December  in  1820,  1824,  1826  and 
1833.  It  is  then  clear  to  demonstration  that  neither  constitu- 
tional impediment,  nor  stern  inflexible  usage,  prevented  such  q 
eall  of  the  chambers  as  would  have  complied  wj,th  slid  (eitrr  cf 


Mr.  Serrurier’s  engagement.  Since  I have  alluded  to  the  actu- 
al meeting  of  the  chambers  on  the  1st  of  December,  it  is  but 
candid  to  allow  that  even  this  period  would  not  have  enabled 
the  president  to  have  attained  one  of  his  objects — the  present- 
ing of  the  result  of  their  deliberations  to  congress  in  his  opening 
message;  but  even  that  slight  concession,  if  it  had  been  made 
to  my  unceasing  applications,  might  have  given  an  opportunity 
of  conveying  their  decision  to  congress  before  the  4th  of  March, 
when  they  must  adjourn;  because,  had  that  day  been  then  de- 
termined on,  every  thing  would  have  been  ready  to  lay  before 
the  chambers  on  the  opening  of  the  session,  but  a meeting  a 
month  or  six  weeks  earlier  would  have  given  ample  time  for 
deliberation  and  decision  in  season  to  have  it  known  at  Wash- 
ington on  the  first  of  December. 

The  necessity  of  giving  time  to  the  new  members  to  inform 
themselves  on  the  nature  of  the  question,  and  the  old  ones  to 
recover  from  the  impression  which  erroneous  statements  had 
made  upon  their  minds,  I understand  to  be  the  remaining  mo- 
tive of  his  majesty’s  ministers  for  delaying  the  meeting.  But 
this  was  a precaution,  which,  relying  on  the  plain  obligation  of 
the  treaty,  the  president  could  not  appreciate,  and  he  must, 
moreover,  have  thought  that  if  a long  discussion  was  necessary 
to  understand  the  merits  of  the  question,  it  was  an  additional 
reason  for  hastening  the  meeting  where  those  merits  were  to  be 
discussed.  The  delay  that  occurred  between  the  meeting  of  the 
chambers  and  the  first  of  January,  need  not  have  entered  into 
the  discussion,  because,  not  long  known  at  Washington,  it 
could  not  have  had  any  influence  on  the  message.  It  is  referred 
to,  I presume,  in  order  to  show  that  it  was  produced  by  a desire, 
on  the  part  of  his  majesty’s  ministers,  the  better  to  assure  the 
passage  of  the  law.  Of  this,  sir,  I never  had  a doubt,  and  im- 
mediately so  advised  my  government,  and  informed  it,  as  was 
the  fact,  that  I perfectly  acquiesced  in  the  delay;  first,  because 
of  the  circumstance  to  which  you  allude;  secondly,  because  the 
statements,  originally  intended  to  be  ready  by  the  first  of  Janu- 
ary, were  not  yet  prepared.  There  is  a slight  error  in  this  part 
of  your  excellency’s  letter;  the  delay  was  not  made  at  my  re- 
quest, but  was  fully  approved  of,  for  the  reasons  which  I have 
staled. 

I have  entered  into  this  detail,  sir,  not  for  the  purpose  of  recri- 
mination, which,  in  most  cases  useless,  would  in  this,  be  worse. 
But  with  the  object,  as  was  my  duty,  of  showing  that  although 
the  ministers  of  the  king,  under  the  interpretation  they  seem  to 
have  given  to  Mr.  Serrurier’s  promise,  may  have  considered' 
themselves  at  liberty  to  defer  the  presentation  of  the  law  until 
the  period  which  they  thought  would  best  secure  its  success, 
yet  the  president  interpreting  that  promise  differently,  feeling 
that  in  consequence  of  it  he  had  forborne  to  do  what  might  be 
strictly  called  a duty,  and  seeing  that  its  performance  had  not 
taken  place,  could  not  avoid  stating  the  whole  case  clearly  and 
distinctly  to  congress,  and  detailing  to  them  all  the  remedies 
which  the  law  of  nations  would  allow  to  be  applied  to  the  case, 
leaving  to  them  the  choice,  leaving  to  their  wisdom  and  pru- 
dence the  option  of  the  alternative  of  further  delay  or  condi- 
tional action.  Could  he  have  said  less  in  this  branch  of  his 
message?  If  he  alluded  to  the  subject  at  all,  he  was  obliged  to 
detail  the  circumstances  of  the  case:  it  is  not  pretended  that  this 
is  not  done  with  fidelity  as  to  facts.  The  ratification  of  the 
treaty,  its  effect  in  pledging  the  faith  of  the  nation,  the  fidelity 
with  which  the  United  States  have  executed  it,  the  delay  that 
intervened  before  it  was  brought  before  the  chambers,  their  re- 
jection of  the  law,  the  assurances  made  by  Mr.  Serrurier,  the 
forbearance  of  the  president  to  make  a communication  to  con- 
gress in  consequence  of  those  assurances,  and  the  adjournment 
of  the  question  by  his  majesty’s  government  to  the  end  of  the 
year;  none  of  these  have  ever  been  denied,  and  all  the  president 
was  obliged  to  bring  before  congress,  if,  as  I have  said,  he  spoke 
on  the  subject.  But  he  was  obliged  by  a solemn  duty  to  speak 
of  it,  and  he  had  given  timely  and  repeated  notice  of  this  obli- 
gation. The  propositions  which  he  submitted  to  congress  in 
consequence  of  those  facts  were  a part  of  his  duty;  they  were, 
as  1 have  stated,  exclusively  addressed  to  that  body,  and  in  of- 
fering them,  he  felt,  and  expressed  a proper  regret,  and  doing 
justice  to  the  character  and  high  feeling  of  the  French  nation, 
he  explicitly  disavowed  any  intention  of  influencing  it  by  a 
menace. 

I have  no  mission,  sir,  to  offer  any  modification  of  the  presi- 
dent’s communication  to  congress,  and  I beg  that  what  I have 
said  may  be  considered  with  the  reserve  that  1 do  not  acknow- 
ledge any  right  to  demand,  or  any  obligation  to  give,  explana- 
tions of  a document  of  that  nature.  But  the  relations  which 
previously  existed  between  the  two  countries,  a desire  that  no 
unnecesary  misunderstanding  should  interrupt  them,  and  the 
tenor  of  your  excellency’s  letter,  (evidently  written  under  excit- 
ed feeling),  all  convinced  me  that  it  was  not  incompatible  with 
self-respect  and  the  dignity  of  my  country,  to  enter  into  the  de- 
tail I have  done.  The  same  reasons  induce  me  to  add  that  the 
idea,  erroneously  entertained,  that  an  injurious  menace  is  con- 
tained in  the  message,  has  prevented  your  excellency  from  giv- 
ing a proper  attention  to  its  language.  A cooler  examination 
will  show,  that  although  the  president  was  obliged,  as  I have 
demonstrated,  to  state  to  congress  the  engagements  which  had 
been  made,  and  that  in  his  opinion  they  had  not  been  complied 
with — yet,  in  a communication  not  addressed  to  his  majesty’s 
government,  not  a disrespectful  term  is  employed,  nor  a phrase 
that  his  own  sense  of  propriety,  as  well  as  the  regard  which  one 
nation  owes  to  another,  would  induce  him  to  disavow.  On  the 
cbnlrq),/,>expressions  of  sincere  regret  that  circumstances  oblig- 
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ed  him  to  complain  of  acts  that  disturbed  the  harmony  he  wisln 
ed  to  preserve  with  a nation  and  government  to  the  high  cliarac 
ters  of  which  he  did  ample  justice. 

An  honorable  susceptibility  to  every  thing  that  may,  in  the 
remotest  degree,  affect  the  honor  of  the  country,  is  a national 
sentiment  of  France;  but,  you  will  allow,  sir.  that  it  is  carried 
too  far  when  it  becomes  impatient  of  just  complaint,  when  it 
will  allow  none  of  its  acts  to  be  arraigned,  and  considers  as  an 
offence  a simple  and  correct  examination  of  injuries  received, 
and  as  an  insult,  a deliberation  on  the  means  of  redress.  If  it 
is  forbidden,  under  the  penalty  of  giving  just  cause  of  offence, 
for  the  different  branches  of  a foreign  government  to  consult  to- 
gether on  the  nature  of  wrongs  it  has  received,  and  review  the 
several  remedies  which  the  law  of  nations  present,  and  circum- 
stances justify,  then  no  such  consultation  can  take  place  in  a 
government  like  that  of  the  United  States,  where  all  the  pro- 
ceedings are  public,  without  at  once  incurring  the  risk  of  war, 
which  it  would  be  the  very  object  of  that  consultation  to  avoid. 

The  measures  announced  in  the  close  of  your  letter,  as  wtdl 
as  the  correspondence  that  it  has  occasioned  between  us,  have 
been  transmitted  to  my  government,  and  I wait  the  instructions 
which  that  communication  will  produce. 

I pray  your  excellency  to  receive  the  renewed  assurance  of 
the  high  consideration  with  which  I have  the  honor  to  be  your 
most  obedient  humble  servant, 

(Signed)  EDW.  LIVINGSTON. 

REPORT  ON  OUR  RELATIONS  WITH  FRANCE. 

IN  THE  SENATE. 

On  the  last  day  of  the  session  of  congress,  Mr.  Clay , from  the 
committee  of  foreign  relations,  made  the  following  report,  which 
we  have  not  been  able  earlier  to  lay  before  our  readers: 

The  committee  of  foreign  relations  having  duly  considered 
the  message  of  the  president,  of  the  25th  February,  1835,  with 
the  correspondence  accompanying  it,  ask  leave  now  to  submit 
to  the  senate  the  result  of  their  deliberations  in  the  following 
report. 

In  the  former  report  of  the  committee,  made  on  the  6th  Janu- 
ary, 1835,  they  communicated  to  the  senate  the  veiws,  at  large, 
which  they  entertained  of  the  controversy  unhappily  existing 
between  the  United  States  and  France, Tespecting  the  non  exe- 
cution of  the  treaty  of  indemnity,  upon  the  state  of  information 
which  the  committee  then  possessed.  They  believed,  from  all 
the  evidence  within  their  reaeh,  that  the  king  of  France  was 
sincerely  desirous,  in  good  faith,  to  fulfil  the  stipulations  of  the 
treaty.  The  bill,  to  accomplish  that  object,  had  been  rejected 
by  a small  majority;  but  its  rejection  was  followed  by  a prompt 
assurance  of  the  king’s  government  that  it  should  be  again  in- 
troduced, and  its  passage  through  the  chambers  urged1  by  all  the 
constitutional  means  at  the  command  of  his  majesty.  The  pre- 
sident acquiesced  in  the  delay  necessary  to  make  this  new  ex- 
periment, expressing,  however,  his  expectation  that  no  time 
would  be  lost  in  again  presenting  the  hill,  and  that  for  this  pur 
pose  an  extraordinary  meeting  of  the  chambers  would,  be  con 
voked.  This  was  not  done;  but,  assuming  tire  godd  faith  of  the 
king,  the  committee  thought  it  not  unreasonable  to  leave  to  him 
the  selection  of  the  time  and  circumstances  under  which,  with 
the  most  probability  of  success,  he  might  deem  it  best  to  submit 
the  new  bill  to  the  consideration  of  the  chambers.  In  that  con- 
clusion, the  committee  perceive  themselves  now  fortified  by  an 
official  and  uncontradicted  statement  of  the  count  de  Rigny, 
contained  in  the  note  to  Mr.  Livingston,  under  date  the  30th 
ultimo,  in  which  the  count  says  to  him:  “Their  assemblage 
(that  of  the  chambers)  was  not  indeed  immediately  followed  by 
the  presentment  of  the  bill  relative  to  the  American  claims;  but 
you,  sir,  know  better  than  any  other  person,  the  causes  of  this 
new  delay.  You,  yourself,  requested  us  not  to  endanger  the 
success  of  this  important  affair,  by  mingling  its  discussion  with 
debates  of  a different  nature,  as  their  mere  coincidence  might 
have  the  effect  of  bringing  oilier  influences  into  play  than  those 
by  which  it  should  be  naturally  governed.  By  this  request,  you 
clearly  showed  that  you  had,  with  your  judicious  spirit,  cor- 
rectly appreciated  the  situation  of  things,  and  the  means  of  ad- 
vancing the  cause  which  you  were  called  to  defend.” 

In  that  condition  of  the  question,  the  committee  thought  it 
most  proper  to  await  the  issue  of  the  new  appeal  to  the  French 
chambers;  and  in  the  mean  time,  to  abstain  from  the  legislative 
adoption  of  the  measure  of  reprisals,  which  might  imply  a dis- 
trust of  the  French  government,  and,  by  being  construed  into  a 
menace,  might  prevent  the  passage  of  the  bill.  And  here  again 
the  committee  see,  with  satisfaction,  that  they  are  fortified  by 
the  opinion  of  Mr.  Livingston.  In  his  despatch  to  the  secretary 
of  state  under  date  of  11th  of  January,  1835,  he  says:  “Should 
congress  propose  commercial  restrictions,  or  determine  to  wait 
to  the  end  of  the  session  before  they  act,  this  will  be  considered 
as  a vole  against  reprisals,  and  then  the  law  will  be  proposed, 
and  I think  carried. .”  If  the  mere  silence  of  congress  would 
have  had  a tendency  to  allay  the  excitement  in  France,  produc- 
ed by  the  recommendation  of  the  law  of  reprisals,  a positive 
vote  of  congress  against  them  was  much  more  likely  to  effect 
that  desirable  object.  But  the  committee  thought  that,  whilst 
measures  were  in  progress,  in  France,  to  secure  an  appropria- 
tion to  execute  the  treaty,  it  was  due,  both  to  the  confidence 
which  had  been  reposed  in  the  assurances  of  the  king,  and  to 
the  dignity  of  the  United  States,  to  studiously  avoid  all  intima- 
tion of  ulterior  or  contingent  purposes. 

The  senate  concurred  in  these  sentiments  of  the  committee; 
and  on  the  14th  day  of  January,  1835,  unanimously  paseCd  a‘ re- 


solution, declaring  that  it  was  inexpedient,  at  that  time,  to 
adopt  any  legislative  measure  in  regard  to  the  slate  of  affairs 
between  the  United  Slates  and  France. 

The  seriate  having  then  distinctly  taken  the  ground  of  for- 
bearance to  adopt  any  legislative  measures  until  the  result 
should  be  known  of  the  second  appeal  to  the  French  chamber 
for  the  pecuniary  means  to  execute  the  treaty,  the  committee 
have  carefully  and  attentively  examined  the  message  of  the  pre- 
sident, and  accompanying  correspondence,  now  referred  to 
them,  to  discover  if  they  furnished  any  motives  to  change  that 
ground. 

The  committee  have  perused  parts  of  that  correspondence 
with  painful  regret.  It  appears  that  the  king  of  France,  taking 
offence  at  the  recommendation  of  the  law  of  reprisals  contained 
in  the  president’s  message,  and  especially  with  the  imputation 
to  him  of  bad  faith,  which  he  supposes  to  be  conveyed  in  the 
same  message,  has  recalled  the  French  minister  at  Washington, 
directing  him  to  be  substituted  by  a charge  des  affaires,  and  has 
caused  passports  to  be  tendered  to  the  American  minister  at 
Paris.  Mr.  Livingston,  nevertheless,  remained  at  the  French 
court,  awaiting  the  orders  of  his  own  government.  These  have 
been  transmitted  to  him,  and  require  the  departure  of  the  Ame- 
rican legation  from  France,  in  the  event  of  a second  rejection 
of  the  bill  of  indemnity;  and  in  that  of  the  passage,  Mr.  Living- 
ston’s departure,  leaving  a charge  des  affairs. 

Thus  the  original  and  inherent  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the 
appropriation  of  the  fiscal  means  to  execute  the  treaty,  are  in 
danger  of  being  increased  by  a misunderstanding  on  collateral 
and  subordinate  questions.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  French 
government,  acquainted  as  it  must  be  with  the  structure  and 
constitutional  distribution  of  power  of  the  American  govern- 
ment, did  not  wait  the  result  of  the  deliberations  of  congress 
upon  the  president’s  recommendation,  before  it  resorted  to  a 
suspension  of  diplomatic  intercourse,  through  the  customary 
organs.  A delay  of  a few  weeks  would  have  borne  to  France 
intelligence  that  neither  house  of  congress  coincided  in  opinion 
with  the  president  as  to  the  expediency  of  authorising  reprisals, 
in  the  present  state  of  the  relations  between  the  two  countries; 
and  that  the  senate,  by  an  unanimous  vote,  had  pronounced 
any  legislative  measure  whatever  to  be  inexpedient. 

The  French  minister  has  taken  his  departure,  leaving  the  first 
secretary  of  the  legation  in  charge  with  the  affairs  of  his  go- 
vernment. Without  stopping  to  comment  upon  certain  unplea- 
sant occurrences  between  him  and  the  secretary  of  state,  im- 
mediately preceding  his  departure,  the  committee  express  their 
concurrence  in  the  propriety  of  recalling  Mr.  Livingston  under 
the  existing  circumstances,  in  both  the  contingencies  which 
have  been  provided  for  in  his  instructions. 

The  recall  of  ministers  is  the  usual  preliminary  of  the  actual 
commencement  of  hostilities.  In  this  instance  the  committee 
are  happy  to  find  that  no  such  consequence  is  likely  to  ensue, 
but,  that,  on  the  contrary,  according  to  Mr.  Livingston’s  opi- 
nion, it  will  probably  prove  to  be  the  harbinger  of  an  amicable 
adjustment,  by  removing  the  only  cause  which  threatened  a 
disturbance  of  the  harmony  between  the  two  countries.  The 
king  of  France,  irritated  by  the  president’s  message,  has  sought 
to  heal  his  wounded  sensibility  by  a recall  of  his  minister. 
Being  satisfied  on  that  point,  the  king’s  government  naturally 
turned  their  attention  to  the  primitive  source-of  whatever  mis- 
understanding now  unfortunately  exists  between  the  two  go- 
vernments, and  again  introduced  into  the  chamber  of  deputies 
the  bill  to  provide  for  the  debt  which  the  treaty  of  July  contracts 
to  pay.  And  Mr.  Livingston  states  that  he  has  very  little  doubt 
it  will  pass.  Its  fate  is  not,  however,  yet  known. 

Far  from  perceiving  in  the  correspondence  communicaled 
by  the  president  any  motives  to  vary  the  position  taken  by  the 
senate  on  the  14th  of  January  last,  all  the  considerations  which 
united  in  recommending  it,  have  acquired  additional  force  from 
that  correspondence.  And  the  committee,  therefore,  conceive 
that  the  senate  ought  to  adhere  to  the  resolution  which  it  then 
formed  to  await  the  result  o.f  the  second  appeal  to  the  French 
chambers;  and,  in  the  mean  time,  to  intimate  no  ulterior  pur- 
pose, but  to  hold  itself  in  reserve  for  whatever  exigencies  may 
arise. 

Instead  of  feeling  any  necessity  for  legislating  at  present,  on 
the  contingency  of  a failure  of  the  French  chambers  to  make 
the  requisite  appropriation  to  fulfil  the  treaty,  the  committee 
cannot  conclude  the  performance  of  the  duty  assigned  to  them, 
without  expressing  their  congratulations  to  the  senate  on  the 
prospect  held  out  by  Mr.  Livingston  of  a termination  of  the 
misunderstanding  between  the  two  countries,  and  a consequent 
preservation  of  the  peace  yet  happily  existing  between  them. 
The  bare  possibility  of  the  interruption  of  it,  has  filled  the  com- 
mittee with  the  greatest  inquietude.  War,  with  all  its  train  of 
sufferings,  crimes,  and  cruellies,  should  never  be  resorted  to 
but  in  the  last  extremity.  A war  with  France,  particularly, 
considering  the  ancient  ties  of  friendship,  which  have  hitherto 
bound  the  two  nations  together,  and  the  manifest  Interest  which 
both  have  in  the  cultivation  of  peace,  would  excite  feelings  of 
the  most  profound  regret.  A rupture,  of  which  no  one  could 
foresee  the  probable  termination,  between  two  of  the  freest  and 
most  enlightened  nations  on  earth,  for  a debt  of  only  about  five 
millions  of  dollars,  not  yet  wholly  due,  and  which,  with  its  ac- 
cumulating interest,  must  be  ultimately  paid,  would  exhibit  to 
the  civilized  world  a mortifying  spectacle  without  a parallel,  and 
injurious  to  both  parties.  Every  aspect  under  which  such  a war 
can^bo'conlemplated,  would  be  ominous.  Limited  as  il3  thea- 
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tre  would  probably  be  to  the  ocean,  the  United  States,  instead 
of  maintaining  the  liberal  code  for  which  they  have  hitherto 
contended,  might  find  themselves  called  upon  to  assert  princi 
pies,  as  to  the  right  of  search,  contraband,  and  blockade,  against 
which  they  have  so  often  protested.  And  it  would  almost  be  a 
miracle,  if,  in  the  practical  application  of  some  of  these  princi 
pies,  they  did  not  find  themselves  involved  in  serious  collisions 
with  neutral  powers,  whose  marines  would  be  profiting  on  the 
sacrifices  of  the  belligerents. 

The  committee  fervently  hope,  that  those  who  are  entrusted 
with  the  destiny  of  both  nations,  will  constantly  keep  in  view, 
and  earnestly  endeavor  to  avert,  the  calamitous  consequences 
of  such  a war;  and  that,  subduing  every  personal  emotion  of 
passion,  pride,  or  prejudice,  they  will  hasten  to  consummate 
what  has  been  deliberately  stipulated.  Thus  the  well  known 
patriotism  and  gallantry  of  two  great  people  will  be  best  reserv- 
ed for  the  more  serious  trials  to  which,  under  the  dispensations 
of  Providence,  they  may  be  hereafter  respectively  exposed. 

The  committee  ask  the  senate  to  be  discharged  from  the  fur- 
ther consideration  of  the-message  of  the  president. 

-—>.►♦©  © ©<«•— 

C.  C.  CAMBRELENG  AND  GALES  & SEATON. 

A great  dispute  has  arisen  between  the  two  parties,  as  to 
those  on  whom  the  responsibility  of  the  failure  of  the  appropria- 
tion for  fortifications  ought  to  rest.  The  following  relates  to 
these  matters. 

Washington , 7th  March,  1835. 

Gentlemen:  I regret  that  1 am  again  under  the  necessity  of 
addressing  you  on  the  subject  of  the  fortification  bill,  and  the 
appropriation  of  three  millions  for  the  army  and  navy,  includ 
ing  fortifications,  outfit  and  repairs  of  ships,  and  increase  of 
navy;  provided  such  expenditures  should  be  considered  necessary 
for  the  defence  of  the  country  prior  to  the  next  meeting  of  con- 
gress. But  I presume  you  anticipated  an  answer  to  these  ques- 
tions, viz: 

“Why  did  not  Mr.  Cambreleng  make  his  report,  and  leave  it 
to  the  house  to  decide  upon  its  own  competency  to  act  upon  it? 

“Why  did  he  leave  the  conference  committee,  with  the  in- 
tention to  make  a report,  and  yet  not  make  it?” 

I am,  gentlemen,  fortunately  enabled  to  answer  your  ques- 
tions by  extracts  from  the  journal  of  your  own  reporter.  The 
only  error  in  the  following  paragraph  is  the  omission  of  Mr. 
Hubbard’s  name,  who  was  one  of  the  committee: 

“The  motion  to  ask  a conference  was  agreed  to — and  Messrs. 
Cambreleng  and  Lewis  were  appointed  the  committee  of  con- 
ference on  the  part  of  the  house.” 

The  committee  immediately  left  the  house  and  proceeded  to 
one  of  the  chambers  of  the  senate.  The  first  occurrence  after 
we  left  the  house  is  stated  in  the  very  next  paragraph — the  re- 
mark of  a member  of  the  opposition  party,  viz: 

“Mr.  Hardin  asked  if  the  house  was  not  virtually  dissolved, 
by  the  expiration  of  the  term  for  which  this  congress  was  elect- 
ed.” 

After  this,  your  reporter  states  that  “the  Cumberland  road 
bill  was  taken  up  and  read  a third  time.”  As  to  the  actual 
hour  of  the  night,  I was  informed  by  Mr.  Thomas,  of  Maryland, 
that  that  bill  was  acted  upon  a few  minutes  before  twelve 
o’clock.  Other  members  thought  the  hour.had  elapsed.  Your 
reporter  states: 

“Mr.  McKay  moved  that  a message  be  sent  to  the  other 
house,  informing  them  that  this  house,  having  completed  its 
business  is  ready  to  adjourn.” 

The  chair  said  the  question  was  not  in  order,  the  question  be- 
ing on  the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  clerk  proceeded  to  take  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  passage 
of  the  bill  to  continue  and  repair  the  Cumberland  road,  and 

“Mr.  Gilmer,  when  his  name  was  called,  rose  and  said,  he 
considered  that  he  had  no  right  to  vote;  the  term  for  which  he 
was  elected  having  expired  at  12  o’clock  this  night;  and  he, 
therefore,  declined  voting.” 

You  will  recollect  that  Mr.  Gilmer  is  also  a member  of  the 
opposition  party.  The  yeas  and  nays  were  taken.  The  fol- 
lowing is  your  reporter’s  account  of  what  further  took  place 
while  the  committees  were  in  conference: 

[Mr.  Cambreleng  here  quotes  half  a column  of  the  report  in 
our  last,  which  we  have  not  room,  nor  can  it  be  necessary,  here 
to  repeat.— Editors  Nat.  Int .] 

I hope  you  will  pardon  me  for  extracting  so  liberally  from 
your  reporter’s  journal.  I do  it  for  the  purpose  of  satisfying 
you  that  I had,  at  no  stage  of  our  p roceedings,  neglected  to  dis- 
charge my  duty.  The  committee  returned  while  the  ayes  and 
noes  were  taken  on  the  last  resolution,  [to  indemnify,  Mr.  Let- 
cher]; upon  which  I voted  in  the  affirmative. 

A quorum  not  having  voted,  the  chair  could  receive  no  re- 
port from  any  committee,  nor  could  any  motion  be  made  but  to 
adjourn,  or  for  a call  of  the  house,  even  if  the  hour  of  twelve — 
nay,  one  o’clock,  had  not  arrived.  A motion  to  adjourn  was 
immediately  made,  and  your  reporter  gives  the  following  ac- 
count of  what  look  place. 

“Mr.  Jarvis  now  moved  an  adjournment,  on  which  question 
Mr.  Wilde  asked  the  yeas  and  nays;  which  were  ordered. 

The  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  names,  and  Mr.  Beardsley 
and  others  now  answering, 

Mr.  Garland  rose  to  a point  of  order.  He  asked  whether 
gentlemen  were  not  obliged  to  vote  one  way  or  another,  being 
present. 

Mr.  Beardsley  said,  he  would  6tate,  for  himself,  that,  making 
all  reasonable  allowance  for  variation  in  time,  it  was  now  con- 


siderably after  one  o’clock.  The  constitutional  term  of  the  ex- 
istence of  this  congress  having  expired,  he  could  not  vote. 

Mr. said,  the  gentlemen  who  thought  they  had  no  right 

to  vote  had  better  withdraw.  They  had  no  right  to  be  in  the 
hall,  if  they  had  no  right  to  vote. 

The  yeas  and  nays  having  been  taken,  there  appeared  yeas 
15,  nays  102.” 

No  quorum  voting,  the  speaker  proceeded  to  dispose  of  the 
reports  upon  his  table.  A report  from  the  postmaster  general 
produced  a short  discussion,  pending  which  the  resolution  of 
the  senate  was  announced:  the  last  speaker,  as  your  report 
states,  proposed  to  give  way — I did  not  request  him  to  do  so, 
because  there  had  been  no  quorum  voting  on  any  question 
since  we  returned  to  the  house,  and  the  chair  could  not  receive 
it.  When  the  senate’s  resolution  was  announced,  I stated  the 
reasons  why  I had  not  presented  the  report  which  you  publish- 
ed in  your  paper  of  to  day.  Mr.  Lewis,  a member  of  the  oppo- 
sition party,  ofiered  to  make  a report;  but  after  onr  counting  the 
house  as  tellers,  and  he  found  there  was  no  quorum  in  the  house, 
whether  voting  or  not  voting,  (for  we  counted  all  we  could  see, 
whether  they  wished  to  be  counted  or  not), he  saw  that  it  could 
not  be  received,  and  he  did  not  afterwards  propose.  The  bill 
was  not  returned  to  me.  The  following  is  your  reporter’s  own 
account  of  its  fate. 

“Mr.  Lewis  (another  member  of  the  committee  of  conference) 
took  the  report  from  Mr.  Cambreleng,  with  the  apparent  inten- 
tion ofoffering  it  to  the  house.  But,  he  first  asked  the  chair 
whether  there  was  a quorum  present  on  not. 

The  chair,  to  ascertain  whether  there  was  a quorum,  asked 
the  members  to  pass  through  tellers. 

The  tellers  reported  113  members. 

The  chair,  upon  the  suggestion  of  a member,  counted  the 
members  visible  in  the  hall,  and  reported  that  he  could  count  no 
more  than  114.” 

No  quorum  voted  on  any  question  subsequent  to  the  return 
of  the  committee  of  conference,  it  was  not  in  the  power  of  the 
house  to  command  a quorum,  and  there  was  no  period,  from 
the  time  of  their  return  till  the  adjournment  of  the  house,  at 
past  three  hi  the  morning,  when  either  Mr.  Lewis,  Mr.  Hub- 
bard or  myself  could  have  made  the  report.  As  to  the  want  of 
a quorum,  it  is  manifest  from  your  own  journal,  that  it  arose 
from  questions  and  considerations  having  no  reference  what- 
ever the  fortification  bill,  and  that  the  absentees  were  indiscri- 
minately of  both  parties.  I never  left  the  house  till  it  adjourn- 
ed; and  never,  in  any  instance,  declined  voting. 

I shall  not,  on  any  occasion,  avoid  a just  responsibility;  but  I 
cannot  silently  suffer  an  attempt  to  be  made  to  shift  the  respon- 
sibility for  the  loss  of  these  great  and  important  measures  from 
the  senate  to  the  house.  Had  the  senate  condescended  to  amend 
the  proposed  appropriation  in  any  manner  whatever,  these 
measures  would  not  have  been  lost,  for  the  house  would  not 
have  tenaciously  adhered  either  to  the  form  or  to  the  amount 
of  the  appropriation.  But  the  senate  was  not  only  determined 
to  reject  the  appropriation,  but,  in  a manner,  to  say  the  least, 
unparliamentary,  to  drive  the  house  to  obey  its  mandate.  In- 
stead of  proposing  a conference  in  time  to  save  the  bill,  they 
indignantly  adhered,  and  by  that  adherence  the  country  is  left 
defenceless.  Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

C.  C.  CAMBRELENG. 

Messrs.  Gales  Sf  Seaton. 

From  the  National  Intelligencer  of  March  9. 

We  have  been  favored,  as  the  reader  will  find,  by  turning  to 
the  preceding  columns,  with  another  letter  from  Mr.  Cambre- 
leng. 

Mr.  Cambreleng  now  puts  his  omission  to  report  the  result  of 
the  conference  between  the  two  houses  of  congress  upon  the  is- 
sue of  there  not  being  a quorum  of  members  present.  Why 
was  there  not?  Was  it  because  there  was  not  a quorum  in  at- 
tendance? Not  at  all.  When  the  bill  to  continue  the  Cumber- 
land road  was  passed  ( after  twelve  o’clock,  and  so  proclaimed  at 
the  time)  one  hundred  and  seventy-seven  members  voted.  And 
an  hour  afterwards,  when  Mr.  Wilde  moved  the  previous  ques- 
tion (precluding  the  addition  of  Mr.  Moore’s  name  to  the  resolu- 
tion proposing  to  allow  Mr.  Letcher  his  per  diem),  the  vote  was 
69  to  65— being,  including  the  speaker,  and  excluding  all  the 
members  who  had  scruples  as  to  the  hour,  nineteen  members 
more  than  a quorum.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  when  the  main 
question  was  taken,  immediately  afterwards,  the  votes  num- 
bered only  113  to  3.  But  whence  this  rapid  diminution  of  num- 
bers? Because  eighteen  of  those  who  were  not  influenced  by 
any  scruples  of  conscience,  but  by  scruples,  of  a different  sort, 
did  not  chose  to  vote,  but  either  refused  to  answer  or  withdraw 
from  the  hall.  There  was  a quorum  within  call,  all  the  time. 
Mr.  Cambreleng  could  have  had  a quorum  to  vote  in  an  instant, 
if  he  had  desired  it.  The  chairman  of  the  committee  of  foreign 
relations  could  have  commanded  a quorum  at  any  moment,  as 
easily  as  he  commanded  a majority  to  insist  on  the  three  mil- 
lions, knowing,  as  he  must  have  done,  instinctively  if  not 
otherwise,  that  the  senate  could  not  agree  to  it,  and  that  the 
loss  of  the  bill  must  be  the  consequence  of  this  pertinacity. 

How  could  Mr.  Cambreleng  expect  the  senate  to  vote  away 
three  millions  of  money  in  the  loose,  profuse,  and  irresponsible 
manner  proposed?  Does  lie  not  know,  that,  at  eight  o’clock, 
on  the  last  night  of  the  session,  the  senate  were  literally  sur- 

I prised  by  this  attempt  to  force  upon  them,  by  way  of- amend- 
ment, a specific  appropriation  of  more  money  than  there  is  (we 
believe)  at  this  moment  in  the  treasury?  Surprised,  we  say: 
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for,  what  had  occurred?  Something  like  a month  before,  the 
honorable  gentleman  himself,  as  chairman  of  the  committee  on 
foreign  relations,  officially  told  the  house  that  the  committee 
having  determined  to  do  nothing , had  thought  it  fit  to  say  no- 
thing. Within  the  last  week,  the  honorable  gentleman’s  com- 
mittee had  made  a report,  concluding  with  three  resolutions. 
Of  these  three,  the  first  having  been  superseded,  was  with- 
drawn: the  second  to  discharge  the  committee  from  further  con- 
sideration of  the  French  question,  was  unanimously  agreed  to. 
Well,  what  was  the  third  resolution  which  was  reported,  and 
what  became  of  that?  The  third  was  in  the  following  words: 

“ Resolved , That  contingent  preparation  ought  to  be  made  to 
meet  any  emergency  growing  out  of  our  relations  with  France. 

What  became  of  this  resolution,  looking  to  further  action  on 
the  part  of  congress?  Why,  on  motion  of  the  gentleman  him- 
self (if  we  mistake  not)  this  resolution  was  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table!  What  right  had  the  senate,  after  this,  to  expect  an  item 
to  be  struck  in  as  an  amendment  to  an  amendment  of  an  ordina- 
ry annual  appropriation  bill,  the  object  of  which  was,  in  effect 
to  put  the  war  power  into  the  hands  of  the  president,  w ith  three 
millions  of  dollars  to  begin  with,  to  be  expended  at  his  sole  will 
and  pleasure?  We  know  not  what  others  may  think  of  it;  but, 
for  our  part,  it  struck  us,  when  we  first  heard  of  it,  as  the  most 
revolting  proposition  ever  made  in  congress;  and  we  have  not 
changed  our  opinion  of  it  upon  more  quiet  and  leisurely  reflec- 
tion. The  country  is  not  yet  ready  for  a dictatorship. 

We  do  not  mean  to  charge  Mr.  Cambreleng  personally,  as  he 
seems  to  think,  with  the  responsibility  of  losing  the  annual  for- 
tification bill.  We  would  do  nothing  unkind  gratuitously  to 
any  body.  But,  whether  the  consequence  of  pique  or  policy 
(after  failing  in  the  three  millions  project)  Mr.  Cambreleng 
must  share  with  his  friends,  politically,  whatever  of  praise  or 
censure  the  defeat  of  the  fortification  bill,  in  the  present  situa- 
tion of  the  country,  may  be  considered  to  deserve.  Mr.  Cam- 
breleng says,  however,  that  the  senate,  and  not  the  house  of  re- 
presentatives, is  chargeable  with  the  loss  of  the  bill.  Now,  one 
plain  question:  Did  not  the  bill  die  in  the  hands  of  the  house? 

Was  not  its  grave  there?  The  senate  had  agreed  to  every  thing; 
in  a manner  satisfactory  to  the  conference  committee  of  the 
house.  But  the  house,  having  the  bill  in  its  possession,  would 
not  act  on  the  report  of  its  own  committee,  and  would  not,  and 
did  not,  send  the  bill  to  the  committee.  This  is  the  long  and 
abort  of  the  whole  matter. 

We  have  hitherto  spoken  of  the  public  history  of  this  trans- 
action. It  has,  however,  a secret  history.  With  this  we  can 
pretend  to  no  familiarity.  We  shall  state,  however,  what  is  re- 
ported of  it;  and  we  should  not  slate  it,  of  course,  if  we  disbe- 
lieved it,  or  if  we  did  not  consider  it  to  afford  the  true  key  to 
the  fate  of  the  fortification  bill. 

About  the  time  of  holding  the  conference  between  the  two 
houses,  the  senate  postponed  indefinitely  the  nomination  of  Mr. 
Taney  to  be  a judge  of  the  supreme  court.  This  being  equiva- 
lent to  a rejection,  in  the  regular  course,  another  nomination 
should  then  have  been  made.  The  president  (who  was  then 
in  his  chamber  at  the  capitol)  did  not  wish  to  nominate  another 
person  to  be  judge.  Other  occurrences  (besides)  of  the  even 
ing  had  not  pleased  him,  the  rejection  of  the  three  millions  be- 
ing one  of  them.  On  the  ground  that  it  was  past  12  o’clock  he 
left  the  capitol.  It  became  evident,  then,  to  those  who  were  be- 
hind the  curtain,  that,  if  the  report  of  the  committee  of  confer- 
ence should  be  agreed  to  by  the  house,  as  the  senate  would  cer- 
tainly concur  in  it,  the  responsibility  for  the  loss  of  the  bill 
would  be  thrown  upon  the  president.  Hence,  it  is  said,  the 
attempt  to  saddle  the  senate  with  the  blame  of  having  defeated 
the  fortification  bill,  because,  forsooth,  they  would  not  put  into 
it  a proposition  vesting  the  president  with  undefined  and  unre- 
stricted power,  to  do  almost  any  thing  he  pleased  with  a sum  of 
money  sufficient  to  pay  a year’s  interest  upon  almost  a hun- 
dred millions  of  dollars. 

From  the  National  Intelligencer. 

The  fortification  bill  destroyed  by  Mr.  Cambreleng  and  his  frends. 

Tiie  dilemma.  Mr.  Cambreleng  in  his  first  letter  attempted 
to  justify  the  conduct  of  the  administration  party  in  the  house, 
in  destroying  the  fortification  bill,  on  the  ground  that  it  was 
past  twelve  o’clock  before  the  committee  of  conference  were 
able  to  report,  and  that  consequently  the  house  had  ceased  to 
exist.* 

Since  writing  that  letter,  Mr.  Cambreleng  ha3  recollected  not 
only  that  the  Cumberland  road  bill  passed  the  house  after 
twelve  o'clock,  (as  is  notorious,  and  appears,  among  other  facts, 
from  Mr.  Gilmer's  protest,  to  which  Mr.  Cambreleng  himself  al- 
ludes), but  was  of  course  signed  by  the  president  after  twelve 
o'clock.  That  pretence,  therefore,  is  forever  blown  to  the 
winds.  Nay,  more,  in  this  morning’s  letter,  Mr.  Cambreleng, 
wholly  forgettinL'  the  drift  and  purport  of  his  yesterday’s  letter, 
says  “I  never  left  the  house  till  it  adjourned,  and  never,  in  any 
instance,  declined  voting!" 

So  then  the  excuse,  attempted  to  be  built  on  the  ground  that 
no  business  could  be  transacted  after  twelve  o’clock,  is  wholly 
exploded. 

The  other  ground  is,  that  there  was  no  quorum.  Ay,  truly, 
and  why  no  quorum?  Because  the  moment  an  attempt  was 
made  to  take  up  this  subject,  the  friends  of  the  administration 
ran  either  behind  the  bar,  and  when  that  was  observed  and  ex- 
posed, ran  nut  of  the  hall,  ready  to  flock  back,  and  defeat  any 

*See  page  27.  Ed.  Reg. 


attempt  to  get  a quorum.  Mr.  Cambreleng  says  he  never  left  the 
hall.  Be  it  so;  but  what  did  he  do,  when  an  attempt  was  made 
to  get  a quorum  by  a call  of  the  house? 

Let  the  journal  say — 

“Mr.  Lewis  moved  a call  of  the  house. 

“Mr.  Cambreleng.  1 protest  against  the  right  to  call  the 
house.  What  member  will  answer  to  his  name?”  &c. 

So  that  Mr.  Cambreleng,  though  he  now  abandons  the  ground 
that  congress  had  expired — though  he  makes  a merit  of  having 
staid  and  voted  till  the  house  adjourned — yet  clamorously  re- 
sisted the  only  measure  by  which  a quorum  could  be  had,  viz: 
a call  of  the  house! 

If  Mr.  Cambreleng,  in  his  next  letter,  will  state  the  purport 
of  the  communication  that  passed  between  himself  and  the 
vice  president  or  the  secretary  of  state,  who  were  both  seen  in 
conference  with  him,  he  will  throw  more  light  on  the  subject 
than  by  multiplying  these  lame  and  contradictory  attempts  to 
pass  from  one  horn  of  the  dilemma  to  the  other.  It  will  then 
appear,  that  it  was  this  executive  committee  of  conference  which 
prevented  the  report  of  the  legislative  committee  of  confer- 
ence from  being  presented  and  acted  on. 

To  bring  the  thing  to  a point,  we  ask  Mr.  Cambreleng  these 
questions: 

1st.  If  congress  was  extinct,  why  did  you  stay  and  vote? 

2d.  If  your  difficulty  was  want  of  a quorum  (though  you  well 
know  there  was  a quorum  in  and  about  the  hall),  why  did  you 
protest  against  a call  of  the  house,  the  only  way  of  obtaining  a 
quorum?  A WITNESS. 

Washington,  March  9,  1835. 
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LOUISVILLE  AND  PORTLAND  CANAL. 

In  the  course  of  the  remarks  made  in  the  house  of  represen- 
tatives by  col.  R.  M.  Johnson,  in  favor  of  the  bill  for  the  pur- 
chase of  the  stock  of  the  Louisville  and  Portland  canal  by  the 
U.  S.  that  gentleman  said — 

The  country  to  be  benefitted  by  this  freedom  to  our  com- 
merce from  a heavy  corporation  tax,  was  fully  equal  to  the  one- 
half  of  the  United  Stales,  and  at  least  ten  states  of  the  twenty- 
four  directly  interested,  and  every  state  in  the  union  indirectly 
interested.  Enterprise  of  the  most  meritorious  and  extraordi- 
nary character,  was  opening  several  direct  and  rapid  commu- 
nications between  the  western  waters  and  the  Atlantic  ocean; 
the  route  from  this  city  by  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  canal,  the 
route  from  Philadelphia  to  Pittsburgh,  by  the  canals  and  rail 
roads  of  Pennsylvania,  and  by  the  lakes  on  the  north,  which 
unite  the  canals  of  New  York  and  the  state  of  Ohio;  and  by  a 
rational,  economical  and  constitutional  expenditure  of  our 
common  funds  upon  common  objects,  in  uniting  the  states  and 
facilitating  commerce  between  them,  we  should,  in  a few  years, 
enjoy  a degree  of  prosperity,  strength  and  happiness,  and  love 
of  our  whole  country,  at  which  now  the  imagination  would  be 
startled.  We  lived  together,  suffered,  sacrificed,  and  fought 
with  each  other  long  enough  to  learn  wisdom,  and  to  do  that 
which  will  cement  our  union,  and  secure  and  perpetuate  our 
freedom — to  look  at  each  other  as  brethren  of  the  same  great 
family,  embarked  in  the  same  ship,  and  one  common  object  in 
view — the  happiness  of  all. 

The  commerce  of  the  west  has  been  greatly  underrated— our 
progress  has  been  so  rapid  that  the  imagination  was  startled  at 
the  reality.  In  perusing  the  western  journals,  it  is  stated  that 
at  this  time  the  total  length  of  the  rivers  of  the  west  navigated 
by  steamboats,  exceeded  9,000  miles,  the  number  of  steamboats 
employed,  upwards  of  800,  a tonnage  nearly  equal  to  that  em- 
ployed in  our  foreign  commerce.  When  we  examine  into  the 
points  where  two  or  three  hundred  millions  of  public  money 
had  been  expended  for  the  last  forty  years,  the  west  presents, 
comparatively,  a barren  waste;  not  one  cent  in  Kentucky,  ex- 
cept in  the  item  of  pension,  which  was  paying  for  the  blood 
which  its  citizens  had  shed  for  our  common  country.  He  hoped 
that  this  blank  in  Kentucky  would  in  part  be  filled  by  the  ap- 
propriation of  a sum  sufficient  to  purchase  the  canal  and  make 
it  free. 

—*»►>©  @ fllHi-  ■ 

IN  TIIE  SENATE— FEBRUARY  28. 

Mr.  Ewing  said,  that  shortly  after  the  report  of  the  committee 
on  the  post  office  and  post  roads  was  presented  to  the  se- 
nate, an  address  of  Obadiah  B.  Brown  appeared  in  the  Globe, 
and  lias  since  been  copied  into  most  of  the  other  papers  in  the 
city,  containing  some  charges  of  grave  import  against  the  com- 
mittee— as  to  his  statements  which  do  not  touch  the  general 
course  pursued  by  the  committee,  I shall  not  notice  them.  Ilis 
testimony  and  that  of  the  witnesses  who  speak  of  his  conduct 
as  a public  officer,  are  published  with  the  report,  and  all  who 
desire  it,  can  satisfy  themselves  on  those  subjects.  There,  are, 
however,  two  of  his  statements  as  to  the  course  adopted  by  the 
committee  in  the  examination,  which  I think  it  proper  here  to 
notice. 

He  says,  that  he  was  “denied  by  the  committee  the  privilege 
of  beins  heard  in  his  own  defence,  or  even  of  being  informed 
of  an  accusation  against  him  before  he  learned  it  in  the  report.” 

Now,  sir,  on  this  subject,  I can  only  say,  that  it  was  the 
opinion  of  the  committee,  that  all  persons  implicated  by  the 
evidences  which  they  took,  should  have  information  of  all  that 
was  alleged  against  them,  and  that  they  should  be  heard  and  al 
lowed  to  produce  evidence  in  their  own  justification.  The  modu 
of  communicating  this  information  was  a subject  of  frequent 
discussion  betlveen  some  of  the  members  of  the  committee,  and 
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It  was  at  last  settled  that  the  chairman  should  exercise  his  own 
sound  judgment  and  discretion  in  giving  this  information.  This 
was  not  by  any  formal  order,  but  precisely  in  the  way  in  which 
the  chairman  thought  he  ought  to  be  authorised  to  commu- 
nicate to  any  and  each  of  the  officers,  and  each  individual  im- 
plicated, all  the  information  that  might  be  necessary  to  give 
them  a full  opportunity  for  explanation.  I never  inquired  of 
him  what  information  he  saw  tit  to  give  any  one  under  this  au- 
thority, but  Mr.  Brown  was  called  and  permitted  to  testify  in 
exculpation  of  his  own  conduct,  and  of  the  course  of  the  de- 
partment, on  every  subject  on  which  the  chairman  thought 
proper  to  call  him.  The  volume  of  his  testimony  which  ac- 
companies the  report  will  show  this  fully,  especially  when  it  is 
known  that  he  never  was  called  except  by  the  request  of  the 
chairman  to  explain  some  transaction,  in  which  he,  or  the  de- 
partment, seemed  to  be  implicated. 

The  second  allegation  which  I have  thought  necessary  to 
notice,  is  as  follows:  “when  under  oath  before  the  committee, 
I was  not  advised  of  any  points  oh  which  I was  to  be  examin 
ed,  nor  the  object  of  any  inquiry  made;  and  after  answering  all 
the  questions  which  any  member  of  the  committee  thought  pro- 
per to  propound,  I was  not  permitted  to  hear  the  testimony 
read  over  to  know  whether  it  was  taken  down  correctly,  or  to 
correct  any  erroneous  impression  which  it  might  be  calculated 
to  make.” 

The  latter  clause  of  this  statement  is  wholly  contrary  to  the 
fact  The  chairman  conducted  this  part  of  the  business  of  the 
committee,  and  I observed  that  lie  frequently,  though  not  al- 
ways, asked  the  witnesses  to  read  or  hear  read  their  testimony, 
before  it  was  signed.  He  generally  did  so,  if  the  statement  was 
long  or  complicated.  The  question  was,  I believe,  always 
written  down  and  read  to  the  witness  before  he  answered;  and 
the  answer  was  always  read  over  to  the  witness  after  it  was 
written,  before  it  was  passed  by,  and  I know,  there  was  no 
case  in  which  a witness  was  refused  permission  to  read  or  to 
hear  read  his  deposition,  before  he  signed  it.  I wish  the  chair- 
man to  say  what  he  understands  to  have  been  the  course  pur- 
sued by  the  committee  on  these  subjects. 

Mr.  Grundy  remarked,  that  he  would  state  all  he  recollected 
upon  the  two  points  referred  to  by  the  senator  from  Ohio,  (Mr. 
E.)  and  I can  make  myself  better  understood  by  noticing,  in 
the  first  place,  the  point  last  named. 

As  chairman  of  the  committee  the  form  of  proceeding  seemed 
to  devolve  on  me.  I,  of  course,  when  a difficulty  presented 
itself,  consulted  the  other  members. 

The  practice  in  relation  to  the  examination  of  a witness  was 
this:  when  he  pesented  himself  he  was  sworn,  a question  was 
then  put  to  him  by  a member  of  the  committee.  I immediately 
stated  to  the  witness  that  he  was  not  then  to  answer,  but  might 
consider  what  his  answer  should  be,  until  the  clerk  wrote  down 
the  question  and  read  it  to  him.  After  the  question  was  written 
and  read  by  the  clerk,  the  witness  gave  his  answer,  which  was 
written  down  and  read  to  the  witness  and  the  committee.  After 
the  testimony  of  a witness  was  gone  through,  I stated  to  the 
witness  that  if  he  was  satisfied  with  his  evidence  as  read  to 
him,  he  could  then  sign  his  deposition,  and  if  he  did  not  feel 
satisfied  he  could  have  it  read  to  him  by  the  clerk,  or  read  it 
himself.  In  some  few  instances,  where  I was  not  sure  that 
the  answers  of  the  witness  conveyed  his  true  meaning,  I nam- 
ed to  the  witness  that  he  had  better  take  the  deposition  and 
read  it  over  himself  before  he  signed  it,  and  this  was  sometimes 
done. 

The  practice,  as  I have  staled  it,  was  generally  pursued,  and 
I have  no  recollection  of  a departure  from  it,  in  the  case  of 
Mr.  Brown;  of  one  thing  I am  confident,  no  witness  was  ever 
refused  an  opportunity  of  reading  his  testimony  if  he  requested 

it. 

2nd.  As  to  the  opportunity  afforded  to  persons'  implicated  or 
affected  by  testimony  taken  by  the  committee. 

This  was  to  my  mind  a very  delicate  subject.  To  prevent 
the  proceedings  of  the  committee  from  assuming  the  character 
of  a trial,  rather  than  an  inquiry,  and  at  the  same  time  to  pro- 
cure the  introduction  of  testimony  which  might  place  transac- 
tions upon  their  true  ground,  was  a subject  of  frequent  con- 
versation among  the  members — at  last  it  seemed  to  be  under 
6tood  that  l might  act  upon  that  subject  according  to  my  own 
discretion,  taking  care,  that  no  improper  Hse  should  be  made 
of  any  communication  I might  make  for  the  purpose  of  obtain- 
ing the  object  in  view. 

Under  the  authority  conferred  on  me,  I did  not  feel  willing  to 
disclose  what  any  particular  witness  had  sworn,  but  stated,  for 
instance,  to  Mr.  Reeside,  that  the  order  of  ihe  postmaster  ge 
neral  was  to  carry  a daily  mail  from  Bedford  to  Washington, 
in  Pennsylvania;  that  the  department  had  so  paid  for  it;  that 
the  proofs  taken  did  not  show  a performance  on  his  part,  and 
if  he  would  name  any  witnesses  who  could  establish  his  per- 
formance, they  should  be  summoned,  and  in  this  way  witnesses 
were  brought  forward  and  examined  upon  several  cases  in 
vestigated  by  the  committee. 

As  to  Mr.  Brown’s  transactions  with  Mr.  Porter,  he  did  inti- 
mate a wish  to  know  what  had  been  sworn  by  Mr.  Porter.  I 
stated  1 did  not  feel  at  liberty  to  tell  him,  but  I stated  that  I 
intended  to  call  on  him  as  witness,  and  he  could  tell  all  about 
it. 

My  reasons  for  not  stating  to  Mr.  Brown  what  Mr.  Porter 
had  sworn,  were  1st,  That  it  would  he  disclosing  the  testimony 
Of  a particular  witness;  and,  2d.  Mr.  Porter  and  Mr.  Brown 
were  the  only  persons,  who  had  a knowledge  of  the  transac- 


tions, and  I thought  the  surest  way  to  arrive  at  the  truth,  was  to 
let  each  give  his  own  account  without  knowing  what  the  other 
had  said. 

I will  further  add*  that  I was  present  at  the  examination  of 
every  witness  whose  testimony  was  taken  by  the  committee 
during  the  whole  investigation. 

Mr.  Robinson  said,  as  a member  of  the  committee  on  the  post 
office  and  post'roads,  indisposition  had  prevented  him  from  be- 
ing present  during  the  whole  of  the  investigation.  But  upon 
no  occasion  so  far  as  came  within  his  knowledge  was  any  wit- 
ness denied  the  privilege  of  reading  over  his  testimony  after  it 
was  taken  down  by  the  clerk  before  the  witness  signed  it.  And 
he  well  recollected  of  many  witnesses  so  doing. 

Mr.  Southard  remarked,  that  he  had  a perfect  recollection, 
that  the  witness  referred  to  (Mr.  Brown),  did,  on  more  than  one 
occasion,  read  over  the  testimony  which  he  had  given,  as  it 
was  taken  down  by  the  clerk  of  the  committee,  and  that  he 
also  did,  on  one  or  more  occasions,  decline  reading  it,  because 
it  had  been  taken  down  as  he  wished  it,  and  had  been  read  to 
him.  If  he  did  not  read  every  part  of  it,  it  was  his  own  fault. 
He  was,  on  no  occasion,  in  my  presence,  refused  permission  to 
read  it. 

This  witness  was  never  taken  by  surprise,  so  as  to  be  oblig- 
ed, on  any  point,  to  give  an  answer  hastily.  Whenever  he  had 
any  hesitation,  or  desired  to  look  at  books  or  papers,  or  reler 
to  the  officers  of  the  department  he  was  permitted  to  do  so — 
frequently  had  such  permission  and  availed  himself  of  it— 
sometimes  delaying  an  answer  for  one  or  two  days.  And  it 
also  sometimes  happened  that  he  was  directed  to  make  an  ex- 
amination of  papers  and  books  w hen  he  had  not  expressed  any 
desire  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Clayton  said,  he  had  warned  the  members  of  this  corti- 
mittee  not  to  suffert  he  opportunities,  which  the  session  offered 
them,  to  pass  without  their  unanimous  contradiction,  on  the 
floor  of  the  senate,  of  all  such  aspersions  upon  them,  and  mis- 
representations of  their  conduct  while  engaged  in  this  investi- 
gation as  they  had  just  exposed.  He  had  heretofore  had  some 
experience  of  the  injustice  done  to  those  who  engage  in  such 
investigations.  As  a member  of  this  committee  during  the  last 
session,  he  had  concurred  in  the  report  of  the  majority  made 
near  the  close  of  that  session;  and  after  the  adjournment  of 
congress  he  had  been  astonished  at  the  number  and  enormity 
of  the  misrepresentations  made  through  the  party  press  sus- 
taining the  department  arraigning  the  conduct  of  the  com- 
mittee. But,  said  he,  at  the  last  session  a committee  had  been 
appointed  by  the  other  house  to  re-examine  the  matters  we  had 
inquired  of,  while  the  senate’s  committee  was  also  directed  to 
proceed  with  their  investigation;  and  though  grossly  traduced 
and  calumniated  as  the  committee  was,  pending  the  last  elec- 
tions by  the  party  newspaper  press,  for  what  had  been  done, 
yet,  I was  content  to  bear  this  abuse  at  the  time,  believing  that 
justice  would  eventually  be  done  to  us  by  an  honest  public, 
when  the  result  of  the  examinations  of  all  parties  should  be 
fairly  made  and  communicated  to  the  public. 

Sir,  our  report  has  been  re  examined  and  the  result  has  been 
that  the  different  committees  have  now  carried  their  condem- 
nation of  the  conduct  and  management  of  this  department  far 
beyond  the  point  at  which  we  had  arrived  last  year  by  that  in- 
vestigation, for  which  we  were  so  grossly  calumniated.  What 
has  been  the  consequence  to  those  who  made  the  last  reports? 
Sir  even  the  majority  of  the  committee  in  the  other  house  com- 
posed as  it  was  of  the  political  friends  of  the  executive,  had  no 
sooner  presented  their  report  condemning  the  outrageous  mis- 
conduct of  the  post  office  department  than  an  attempt  was 
made  to  denounce  that  majority;  and  the  conclusions  to  whic^t 
the  honorable  gentlemen  who  thus  reported  had  arrived  were 
also  declared  to  be  the  results  of  party  discipline  and  party  spirit! 
Yes,  sir,  the  very  men  who  it  was  confidently  declared  last 
year,  would  expose  our  errors,  have  confirmed  our  judgment, 
and  though  reluctantly  driven  to  this  result,  a portion  of  the 
newspaper  press  had  already  denounced  them  also  as  acting 
merely  from  party  motives.  What  justice  then  have  my  friends 
on  this  committee,  appointed  by  a persecuted  senate  to  expect 
from  such  sources?  Sir,  l warn  them  again  that  the  blood- 
hounds of  the  political  kennel,  which  is  maintained  on  the 
spoils  of  victory,  will  be  let  loose  on  their  trail,  the  moment 
they  shall  leave  this  city  and  forego  for  six  months  longer,  an 
opportunity  of  exposing  every  falsehood  against  them,  which  is 
now  hatched  or  undergoing  the  process  of  incubation.  Let 
them  stand  on  the  alert,  and  resort  to  their  associates  on  the 
committee  as  well  as  every  other  source  within  their  reach,  for 
a justification  of  their  course,  while  they  have  an  opportunity 
to  do  so.  The  moment  the  session  closes  leaves  them  power- 
less and  defenceless,  while  they  present  a shining  mark  for  the 
envenomed  shahs  of  the  most  rancorous  and  dangerous  of  a)} 
party  spirit— that  party  spirit,  sir,  which  contends  for  pay. 

PUBLIC  DEPOSITES— BANK  U.  STATES. 

REMARKS  OF  MR.  WEBSTER. 

In  senate,  February  26,  on  the  bill  to  regulate  the  deposites  of 
the  public  money. 

Amongst  the  amendments  moved  by  Mr.  Webster  to  the  bill 
and  adopted,  was  the  following  additional  section,  which  was 
also  adopted,  viz: 

“Sec.  9.  That  all  the  warrants  or  drafts  of  the  treasurer  of 
the  United  States,  or  such  as  shall  be  authorised  by  the  trea- 
sury department,  drawn  on  any  deposite  bank,  shall  be  payable 
in  gold  and  silver,  if  the  holder  desire  to  receive  the  same;  and 
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no  such  warrant,  or  draft,  nor  any  check,  draft,  or  bill  of  ex- 
change given  or  received  in  payment  thereof,  shall  be  express- 
ed to  be  payable  in  ‘current  bank  bills,’ or  in  any  other  medium 
than  the  lawful  currency  of  the  country.” 

On  offering  this  amendment, 

Mr.  Webster  said,  that,  in  discussing  the  provisions  and  me- 
rits of  this  bill,  it  was  necessary  so  often  to  allude  to  the  bank 
of  the  United  Stales,  and  the  withdrawal  of  the  government 
deposites  from  that  institution,  that  he  would  take  occasion  to 
say  a few  words,  and  they  should  be  very  few,  upon  that  sub- 
ject. In  the  first  place  fie  wished  to  say,  that  he  considered 
the  question  of  renewjhg  the  bank  charter  as  entirely  settled. 
It  could  not  be  renewed.  Public  opinion,  he  thought,  very  un- 
fortunately for  the  pountry,  had  decided  against  it;  and  while 
there  was  a strongman d prevailing  sentiment  in  the  minds  of  the 
community  against  a measure,  it  was  quite  useless  to  move 
such  measure.  For  himself  he  should  take  no  part  in  any  at- 
tempt to  renew  the  charter  of  the  bank.  The  people  have  de- 
cided against  its  continuance,  and  it  must  expire. 

Norshould  he  if  he  remained  in  public  life,  join  in  any  attempt, 
at  any  time  hereafter,  to  establish  a new  national  bank,  till  ex- 
perience of  its  want  should  have  satisfied  the  country  of  its 
great  utility  or  indispensable  necessity.  That  the  time  would 
come  when  the  country  would  feel  the  fullest  conviction  of 
this  necessity  he  did  not  doubt;  but  that  conviction,  he  thought 
was  likely  to  be  brought  about  only  by  experience.  If,  while 
he  remained  here,  there  should  be  a general  call  of  the  country 
for  a new  national  institution,  he  should  of  course  be  ready  to 
aid  in  its  establishment,  on  principles  which  have  been  proved 
to  be  safe,  and  with  any  amendments  which  experience  may 
have  suggested.  But,  for  himself,  it  was  his  stated  purpose  to 
do  nothing  more  in  relation  to  a national  bank  till  a decisive 
lead  should  be  given  in  that  direction  by  the  public  opinion. 

In  the  next  place,  he  wished  to  say,  that  the  “experiment,” 
upon  the  success  of  which  gentlemen  had  felicitated  them- 
selves, had  not,  in  his  opinion,  undergone  any  trial  at  all.  It 
had  been  pul  to  no  test. 

There  are  two  public  objects,  both  of  great  importance,  said 
Mr.  W.  in  the  accomplishment  of  which  the  bank  of  the  United 
States,  in  my  opinion,  has  been  generally  successful.  I mean 
the.  transmission  of  public  funds,  and  other  facilities  to  the  ope- 
rations of  the  treasury,  as  one  of  these  objects;  and  a safe, 
cheap  and  admirable  system  of  internal  exchanges  as  the  other. 
These  objects  were  both  attained,  by  the  skilful  administration 
of  the  bank,  to  such  a degree  as  left  little  or  nothing  to  be  wish- 
ed. By  internal  exchanges,  I intend  the  whole  operation  of  in- 
ternal bills  of  exchange,  and  the  circulation,  also,  of  a paper 
currency,  always  safe,  founded  on  solid  capital,  and  every 
where,  in  every  nook  and  corner  of  the  country,  as  well  as  on 
the  exchanges  of  the  great  cities,  always  of  the  same  value  as 
gold  and  silver,  except,  indeed,  where  the  bills  of  the  bank 
liave  been  preferred  to  gold  and  silver,  as  being  better  suited  to 
the  purposes  of  remittance.  Now,  sir,  it  has  been  predicted 
that  the  state  banks,  selected  as  deposite  banks,  could  equally 
well  accomplish  all  these  objects;  that  they  could  as  readily, 
and  as  completely,  facilitate  the  operations  of  the  treasury,  and 
that  they  could,  and  would  also,  furnish  a general  currency,  as 
sound  and  as  well  accredited,  and  that  they  could  and  would 
be  able  to  conduct  the  internal  exchanges  of  commerce  as  safe- 
ly and  as  cheaply.  Of  all  this  L have  doubled;  but  the  day  of 
argument  is  passed,  and  the  system  now  awaits  the  unerring 
result  of  experience.  But  the  time  for  that  experience  has  not 
yet  arrived.  Up  to  the  present  moment,  the  country  has  en- 
joyed, and  does  now  enjoy,  the  benefit  of  the  circulation  of  the 
bills  of  the  bank  of  the  United  States.  The  amount  of  that  cir- 
culation is  now  eighteen  or  twenty  millions,  and  it  is  diffused 
over  every  part  of  the  country,  and  abounds,  more  especially, 
in  those  places  where  it  is  more  particularly  needed,  and,  in- 
deed, is  kept  there  because  it  is  there  most  needed.  Here  is  a 
medium  of  exchange,  every  where  to  be  had,  and  to  be  had 
without  charge.  A hundred  dollars  in  gold  and  silver  buy  a 
post  note  of  the  bank  of  the  United  Slates  in  New  Orleans,  or 
Mobile,  or  St.  Louis,  and  it  is  remitted  to  Philadelphia  or  New 
York,  without  danger,  and  without  expense.  The  whole  mass 
of  the  circulation  of  the  bank  of  the  United  States,  therefore,  is 
at  this  moment,  in  active  operation,  in  expediting  and  facilitat- 
ing exchanges,  and  indeed  in  assisting  the  operations  of  the 
treasury,  and  the  deposite  banks  themselves,  by  affording  a 
medium  of  universal  credits.  The  present  system,  therefore, 
etilt  rests,  substantially,  on  the  bank  of  the  United  States. 

It  is  the  credit  and  the  circulation  of  the  bills  of  that  bank 
which  still  sustain  the  accustomed  operations  of  internal  com- 
merce; and  the  bank  still  exercises  all  that  wholesome  control 
over  the  currency  of  the  country,  which  it  has  heretofoie  done. 
But  the  bank  is  about  to  expire.  These  eighteen  or  twenty 
millions  must  be  gradually  withdrawn  from  circulation,  though 
they  may  come  in  very  slowly,  and  be  drawn  very  reluctantly 
from  the  hands  which  hold  them;  so  that  the  circulation  of  the 
hills  may  more  or  less  continue  for  a considerable  time  after 
the  charter  shall  expire.  In  this  way,  I have  no  doubt  of  its 
continuance  to  do  good,  for  some  time  after  its  legal  existence 
shall  have  ceased.  There  will  be  no  rush  for  payment  of  its 
notes  and  bills,  because  there  will  be  no  doubt  about  the  suffi- 
ciency of  the  fund.  There  will  be  no  haste  to  get  rid  of  them, 
because  they  will  be  better  than  any  other  paper,  and  belter 
than  gold  and  silver. 

But  die  bank  must  wind  up  its  affairs;  its  debts  must  be  col- 
lected, and  its  circulation,  after  a while,  entirely  withdrawn. 


And  when  this  takes  place,  or  begins  to  take  place,  then,  and 
not  till  then,  the  existing  government  “experiment”  will  begin 
to  be  put  to  the  proof.  At  present,  all  is  fair  weather;  the 
question  is,  how  will  it  be,  when  it  becomes  necessary  to  fill 
up  the  void,  occasioned  by  withdrawing  the  bills  of  the  bank  of 
the  United  States,  by  notes  of  the  deposite  banks.  When  lhe3e 
banks  shall  be  brought  to  rely  on  their  own  means,  their  own 
credit  and  their  own  facilities;  when  the  substantial  succor  of  a 
universally  accredited  paper  currency  ot  twenty  millions  in 
amount  shall  be  withdrawn,  then  the  experiment  will  be  put 
on  trial. 

It  is  known,  sir,  that  I am  one  of  those  who  believe  in  the 
impracticability  of  an  exclusive,  or  of  a general  metallic  cur- 
rency. Such  a currency  is  not  suited  to  the  age,  nor  to  com- 
mercial convenience.  The  return  of  the  golden  age  is  a dream. 
There  will  continue  to  be  banks;  and  the  mass  of  circulation 
will  be  a paper  circulation  of  some  kind;  and  the  question  will 
be,  whether  state  institutions,  associated  together  as  deposite 
banks,  can  furnish  a sound  and  universally  accredited  circula- 
tion. 

At  present  they  are  not  proved  capable  of  any  such  thing.  If 
a gentleman  here  wishes  to  remit  money  to  New  England,  or 
to  the  Ohio  river,  he  certainly  does  not  send  bills  of  the  depo- 
site bank  of  this  District.  If  a single  individual  has  done  that, 
by  way  of  trying  the  “experiment,”  he  probably  does  not  re- 
peat the  trial;  and,  at  any  rate,  the  example  is  not  generally 
followed.  The  deposite  banks  pay  specie,  which  is,  bo  far, 
very  well;  and  a person  with  a check  on  one  of  those  banks 
can  obtain  specie,  and  with  that  specie  he  can  obtain  bills  of 
the  bank  of  the  United  Slates,  and  this  is  the  process  he  will 
have  to  go  through,  if  he  wishes  to  remit  money  in  the  shape  of 
banknotes,  to  places  at  any  considerable  distance.  In  fact, 
that  is  well  known  to  be  the  only  practice.  How  this  is  to  be 
effected,  when  there  shall  be  no  longer  notes  of  the  bank  of  the 
United  States  to  be  had,  remains  to  be  seen. 

I have  said,  sir,  the  day  of  trial  has  not  come,  and  that  all  as 
yet  seems  clear  weather.  But  I have  recently  learned  some 
symptoms  of  approaching  squalls.  Some  little  specks  of  clouds 
at  least,  make  their  appearance  above  the  horizon.  I learn, 
from  authority  not  to  be  questioned,  that,  within  the  last  week 
or  ten  days,  a treasury  warrant  was  drawn  on  a deposite  bank 
in  one  of  Ihe  cities,  payable  in  another  city.  The  bank  on 
which  the  warrant  was  drawn  offered  to  pay  in  a check,  on  a 
bank  in  the  city  where  the  warrant  was  payable;  and  when  the 
check  was  presented,  it  was  found  to  be  made  payable  in  cur- 
rent bank  notes.  Here,  I think,  sir,  there  is,  as  I have  said,  a 
small  cloud  darkening  the  early  dawn  of  the  new  golden  day  of 
our  currency.  Even  so  soon  as  the  present  hour,  treasury 
drafts  are  thus  offered  to  be  paid  in  current  bank  notes.  I have 
very  good  reason  to  believe,  sir,  that  other  deposite  banks  draw 
their  checks,  in  like  manner,  payable  in  current  bank  notes . 
And  I have  called  the  attention  of  the  senate  to  these  occurren- 
ces, not  merely  to  expose  the  practice,  but  to  correct  it  also.  I 
wish  to  stop  it  at  the  threshold,  by  declaring  it  illegal,  and  I 
have  prepared  a section,  which  I trust  the  senate  will  see  the 
importance  of  insetting  in  this  bill. 

The  New  York  American  says — 

The  Globe,  in  its  usual  tone  of  vulgarity,  affects  to  deny  the 
statement  of  Mr.  Webster  in  the  senate,  that  one  of  the  pet 
banks,  in  one  of  the  great  cities,  had  paid  a treasury  order,  in  a 
check  payable  “in  current  money,”  a form  of  expression, 
which  means  precisely  un  current  money. 

The  National  Gazette,  of  Philadelphia,  says  it  is  authorised 
to  state,  that  no  occurrence  of  the  nature  referred  to  by  Mr. 
Webster,  had  taken  place  in  that  city. 

We  have  seen  no  such  denial  in  behalf  of  this  city.  Perhaps, 
on  investigating  the  matter,  the  Globe  may  find  some  such  case 
as  this. 

A treasury  draft  on  a pet  bank  (let  us  suppose  the  Manhat- 
tan) for  $30,000,  payable  at  a future  day  in  Charleston,  S.  C. 
being  presented  for  acceptance,  was — not  accepted — but  pro- 
vided for,  by  a check  of  the  Manhattan  company  on  a Charles- 
ton bank,  payable  at  the  lime  named,  “in  current  bills,”  as  con- 
tradistinguished from  gold  or  silver. 

Would  or  would  not,  such  a case  bear  out  Mr.  Webster’s 
statement  in  the  senate. 


LAST  NIGHT  OF  THE  SESSION. 

In  the  house  of  representatives — March  3. 

EXTRACTS  FROM  THE  PROCEEDINGS. 

The  house  then  took  up  the  fortification  bill,  and  the  question 
being  on  concurring  with  an  amendment  made  in  committee, 
proposing  the  appropriation  of  three  millions  of  dollars  to  be  ex- 
pended in  whole  or  in  part  under  the  direction  of  the  president 
of  the  United  Slates,  in  increasing  the  military  and  naval  ser- 
vice, including  ordnance,  fortifications  and  increase  of  the 
navy,  if,  in  his  opinion,  the  state  of  the  country  shall  require  it. 

Mr.  Hiester  demanded  the  yeas  and  nays:  which  were  order- 
ed, and  being  taken,  resulted  as  follows— yeas  107,  nays  75. 

Mr.  Whittlesey  moved  a resolution  approving  the  conduct  of 
the  chair,  which  was  unanimously  adopted. 

A message  was  received  from  the  senate  informing  the  house 
that  they  had  disagreed  to  the  amendment  of  the  house  to  the 
fortification  bill,  appropriating  three  millions  of  dollars  to  be  ex- 
pended during  the  recess  of  congress  to  fortifications  and  the 
navy. 
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Mr.  G/ioIson  rose  to  express  the  anxious,  earnest  hope,  that  the 
house  would  recede  from  its  amendment,  from  an  amendment 
so  unnecessary,  novel  and  extraordinary.  Unnecessary,  because 
he  was  persuaded  that  there  was  not  a man,  woman,  or  child 
in  the  country  who  believed  that  France  would,  during  the  re- 
cess of  congress,  declare  or  wage  war  against  us.  Novel,  be- 
cause, in  the  whole  range  of  our  history,  this  is  the  very  first 
instance  in  which  a proposition  has  been  made  to  confer  on  the 
executive,  either  in  time  of  peace  or  war,  the  broad,  indefinite, 
and  undefined  power  of  increasing  our  army  and  navy,  and 
strengthening  our  fortifications,  when  and  in  what  manner  he 
may  think  proper.  Extraordinary,  because,  to  say  the  least  of 
it,  it  invaded  the  spirit  of  our  institutions  if  not  the  very  provi- 
sions of  our  constitution.  Congress,  and  congress  alone,  have 
the  power  to  declare  war,  raise  armies  and  equip  fleets;  and 
we  might  wiih  the  same  propriety  confide  the  whole  revenues 
of  the  government  to  the  executive,  to  be  distributed  among 
the  various  departments  of  the  government,  and  applied  in 
such  manner  and  at  such  times  as  to  him  may  seem  fit,  as  to 
confer  on  him  the  powers  embraced  in  the  amendment  now 
under  consideiation.  He  moved  that  the  house  recede  from  its 
amendment. 

Mr.  Cambreleng  said  he  hoped  the  house  would  not  recede. 
If  the  senate  had  chosen  to  take  the  responsibility  of  defeating 
the  appropriation,  it  might  remain  with  them.  He  would  take 
no  part  of  it. 

Mr.  Gordon  hoped,  he  said,  that  the  house  would  recede. 
The  president  had  not  recommended  the  measure.  It  was  an 
unprecedented  proposition  to  put  three  millions  into  the  hands 
of  the  executive  without  any  specification  of  object,  and  with- 
out any  application  from  the  executive  to  congress.  It  was  a 
proposition  to  give  up  the  legislative  power  of  the  house  to  ex- 
ecutive discretion;  to  put  the  purse  and  sword  in  the  same 
hands.  Yesterday  the  house  had  voted  unanimously  that  there 
was  no  occasion  to  make  war,  and  now,  just  before  the  mo- 
ment of  the  adjournment,  the  extraordinary  proposition  is 
made  to  remove  ail  the  guards  from  the  treasury,  and  to  give 
up  that,  and  all  legislative  power  to  the  president,  in  order  to 
carry  on  a war. 

After  some  strong  remarks  from  Mr.  Bynum , the  previous 
question  was  demanded  and  carried,  and  the  question  taken  on 
Mr.  G ho  Ison’s  motion  to  recede  from  the  appropriation  of  three 
millions;  yeas  89,  nays  110.  So  the  house  refused  to  recede. 

Some  time  afterwards — 

The  bill  from  the  senate  to  establish  branches  of  the  mint  of 
the  United  States,  was  read  a third  time  and  passed,  by  yeas 
and  nays  as  follows: — yeas  115,  nays  61. 

A message  to  the  following  effect  was  received  from  the  se- 
nate: 

The  senate  adhere  to  their  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  house  to  the  bill  making  appropriations  for  certain  fortifica- 
tions, appropriating  three  millions  of  dollars,  &c. 

Mr.  Cambreleng  moved  that  the  house  adhere  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Mercer  moved  that  the  house  recede  from  the  amend 
rnent,  which  motion,  he  said,  was  first  in  order. 

Mr.  Polk  said  the  motion  to  adhere  had  priority  to  the  other. 

The  chair  decided  that  the  question  must  be  first  taken  on 
the  motion  to  recede. 

Mr.  A.  H.  Shepperd  said,  if  the  house  adhered,  there  could 
be  no  further  intercourse  with  the  senate  on  the  subject.  If  it 
was  in  order,  he  would  move  that  the  house  insist,  and  ask  a 
conference  with  the  senate. 

Mr.  Lytle  objected  entirely,  he  said,  to  any  conciliatory  pro- 
position. The  house  had  gone  as  far  as  prudence  and  patriot- 
ism would  justify  them  in  going  to  conciliate  the  senate.  The 
only  question  was,  where  the  responsibility  of  the  loss  of  the 
bill  should  lodge.  Let  it  be  with  that  body  which  is  determin- 
ed to  act  not  only  against  the  spirit  of  the  executive  recommen- 
dation, but  against  this  house  as  the  representatives  of  the  peo 
pie.  This  body  which  was  intimately  connected  with  the  peo 
pie,  and  might  be  supposed  to  represent  their  sentiments,  had 
unanimously  agreed  to  a declaration  which  would  honor  and 
distinguish  this  house  in  all  time.  We  have,  said  Mr.  L.  gone 
farther,  and  put  the  seal  on  our  professions  by  making  an  ap- 
propriation of  three  millions.  Let  the  other  body  now  take  the 
responsibility  of  defeating  it;  that  body  which  was  already 
groaning  under  the  weight  of  a responsibility  which  it  cannot 
much  longer  sustain. 

[Order!  order!  was  vociferated  from  every  part  of  the  house.] 

Mr.  Lytle.  What  are  the  exceptionable  words? 

Mr.  Mercer.  I will*  repeat  them.  The  gentleman  says,  the 
senate  of  the  United  States  is  groaning  under  the  weight,  &c. 

Mr.  Lytle.  I said  no  such  thing.  1 said  the  other  body. 

Mr.  Mercer  appealed  to  the  chair  to  decide  whether  the  words 
were  in  order. 

The  chair  decided  that  the  gentleman  was  not  in  order  in  al- 
luding to  the  proceedings  of  the  “other  body.” 

Mr.  Lytic.  I have  heard  the  allusion  made  here  a thousand 
times,  without  interruption  from  the  chair  or  the  house. 

The  chair.  The  gentleman  can  make  use  of  no  language 
which  is  likely  to  lead  to  an  interruption  of  harmony  between 
the  two  houses. 

Mr.  Lytle  proceeded.  He  had  not,  he  said,  departed  from  the 
courtesy  due  to  the  other  body.  All  he  had  to  say  was,  that 
he  wished  the  responsibility  to  abide  in  the  proper  place.  The 
house  had  sustained  the  sense  and  spirit  of  the  message  of  the 


president,  the  wisdom  and  policy  of  which  had  been  verified  by 
events.  But,  sir,  another  body  has  placed  itself  in  opposition 
to  the  views  of  the  executive,  and  is  now  heaping  upon  itself  a 
responsibility  which  1 unequivocally  declare  it  cannot  sustain. 

[Cries  of  order!  order!] 

This  house  will  have  its  full  share  of  the  glory  attending  the 
successful  termination  of  the  controversy  with  France,  and  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  will  have  a full  share  in  it.  The 
people  of  the  country  will  sanction  the  action  of  this  house, 
and  award  to  it  the  glory  of  the  action.  I say,  then,  said  Mr. 
Lytle,  I will  not  depart,  as  a member  of  this  body,  from  the  ele- 
vated stand  we  have  taken.  I hold  the  appropriation  to  be  the 
consummation  of  the  proceedings  of  the  last  three  days.  It 
will  send  out  to  the  world  an  irresistible  evidence  of  a national 
feeling  on  the  subject,  on  the  part  of  this  house.  It  will  leave 
no  room  for  cavil  or  doubt;  and,  sir,  the  country  will  sustain 
us,  while  it  puts  the  seal  of  its  condemnation  on  those  who  re- 
sist us.  If,  then,  the  house  retreats  now,  it  will  deserve  to  be 
considered  as  the  most  pusillanimous  body  in  the  world. 

Mr.  Hubbard  said,  if  the  house  adhered,  the  bill  would  be 
lost.  He  moved  that  the  house  appoint  a committee  of  confer- 
ence. 

Mr.  Lewis  said  it  was  not  the  amount  of  the  appropriation, 
but  the  principle,  which  was  objected  to  by  the  senate.  A 
committee  of  conference  might,  therefore,  adjust  the  disagree- 
ment. The  manner  of  the  appropriation  was  too  loose.  It  was 
not  specific.  It  put  every  thing  into  the  hands  of  the  execu- 
tive. He  asked,  what  would  be  the  effect  of  the  previons  ques- 
tion? 

The  chair  replied,  only  to  preclude  debate? 

The  motion  to  ask  a conference  was  agreed  to;  and  Messrs. 
Cambreleng  and  Lewis  were  appointed  the  committee  of  con- 
ference, on  the  pan  of  the  house. 

Mr.  Hardin  asked  if  the  house  was  not  virtually  dissolved,  by 
the  expiration  of  the  term  for  which  this  congress  was  elected. 

The  chair  said  it  was  not  a question  of  order,  and  the  chair 
could  not  decide  it. 

The  Cumberland  road  bill  was  taken  up  and  read  a third  time. 

Mr.  McKay  moved  that  a message  be  sent  to  the  other  house, 
informing  them  that  this  house,  having  completed  its  business, 
is  ready  to  adjourn. 

The  chair  said  the  motion  was  not  in  order,  the  question  be- 
ing on  the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  clerk  proceeded  to  take  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  passage 
of  the  bill  to  continue  arid  repair  the  Cumberland  road,  and 

Mr.  Gilmer,  when  his  name  was  called,  rose  and  said,  he 
considered  that  he  had  no  right  to  vote;  the  term  for  which  he 
was  elected  having  expired  at  12  o’clock  this  night,  and  he, 
therefore,  declined  voting. 

The  question  was  decided  in  the  affirmative,  as  follows: 

YEAS— Messrs.  John  Q.  Adams,  Chilton  Allan,  Wm.  Allen, 
Anthony,  Ashley,  Barber,  Bamilz,  Beardsley,  Beaty,  Boon, 
Briggs,  Bull,  Carmichael,  Carr,  Casey,  Chaney,  S.  Clark,  Wm. 
Clark,  Corwin,  Coulter,  Cramer,  Crane,-  Darlington,  Day, 
Evans,  E.  Everett,  H.  Everett,  Ewing,  Wm.  K.  Fuller,  Gal- 
braith, Garland,  Grennell,  Hiland  Hall,  Hannegan,  Hard,  James 
Harper,  Harrison,  Henderson,  Heisler,  Howell,  Huntington,  W. 
Jackson,  William  C.  Johnson,  R.  M-  Johnson,  Henry  Johnson, 
Benj.  Jones,  Kilgore,  King,  Kinnard,  Lane,  Letcher,  Lincoln, 
Love,  Lucas,  Lyon,  Lytle,  Marshall,  May,  McCarty,  McKen- 
nari,  McKim,  McLene,  Mercer,  Miller,  Milligan,  R.  Mitchell, 
Muhlenberg,  Parker,  Patterson,  D.  J.  Pearce,  Phillips,  Potts, 
Reed,  Reynolds,  Slade,  Spangler,  Stewart,  Sutherland,  Francis 
Thomas,  Philemon  Thomas,  Thomson,  Turrill,  Tweedy,  Vance, 
Vanderpoel,  Van  Houten,  Vinton,  Ward,  Watmough,  Webster, 
Frederick  Whittlesey,  Elisha  Whittlesey,  Wilson,  Young— 96. 

NAYS — Messrs.  John  Adams,  Heman  Allen,  Archer,  Barrin- 
ger, Beale,  Bean,  Beaumont,  Blair,  Cambreleng,  Chambers, 
Chinn,  Clay,  Davenport,  Deberry,  Dickson,  Dickerson,  Dunlap, 
Felder,  Fillmore,  Forrester,  Philo  C.  Fuller,  Fulton,  Gamble, 
Ghoison,  Gillet,  Gordon,  Graham,  Griffin,  Halsey,  Hardin,  Jos. 

M.  Harper,  Hawkins,  Hawes,  Hazeltine,  Hubbard,  Inge,  Jarvis, 

N.  Johnson,  S.  Jones,  Kavanagh,  Luke  Lea,  Thomas  Lee,  Man- 
ning, Mardis,  John  Y.  Mason,  Moses  Mason,  Mclntire,  McKay, 
McKinley,  MeVean,  Moore,  Murphy,  Ossood,  Parks,  Payton, 
Pickens,  F.  Pierce,  Pierson,  Plummer,  Polk,  Ramsay,  Rencher, 
Robertson,  Schley,  Aug.  H.  Shepperd,  Shinn,  Smith,  Speight, 
Standifer,  William  Taylor,  W.  P.  Taylor,  White,  Wilde,  Wil- 
liams, Wise — 81. 

[So  the  Cumberland  road  bill  was  passed.] 

Mr.  Mann  rose  and  said,  it  was  past  12  o’clock,  and  the  func- 
tions of  this  house  had  ceased. 

Several  members  addressed  the  chair. 

Mr.  Jarvis  made  a point  of  order.  He  asked  whether  the 
functions  of  the  house  had  not  ceased,  according  to  the  consti- 
tution and  usage. 

The  chair  said,  the  question  could  only  be  decided  by  moving 
an  adjournment.  The  bouse  must  decide  the  question  for  it- 
self. 

Mr.  Jarvis.  13  it  not  a question  of  order  whether  the  house 
is  in  existence  or  not? 

The  chair  said,  the  gentleman  was  not  in  order. 

Mr.  Jarvis  offered  a resolution  declaring  that  the  functions  of 
the  house  had  ceased. 

Mr.  Clay  said,  the  bill  to  extend  the  judiciary  system  was  the 
business  next  in  order. 

Mr.  Polk.  I submit  whether  this  house  can  transact  business 
after  12  o’clock.  The  gentleman  from  Maine  has  sent  to  the 
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chair  a resolution  declaring  that  the  functions  of  the  house  haVe 
ceased,  and  I ask  for  its  consideration. 

The  chair.  If  the  house  is  in  existence  it  must  proceed  by 
parliamentary  rules,  and  the  gentleman  knows  the  rules  of  the 
house  must  be  suspended  in  order  to  offer  the  resolution. 

Mr.  Jones,  of  Georgia,  moved  an  adjournment. 

Twenty  members  addressed  the  chair  at  the  same  time;  the 
chair  in  vain  attempting  to  preserve  order. 

Mr.  Wardwell  said,  the  house  could  not  adjourn  until  they 
advised  the  senate  and  the  president  that  it  was  ready  to  ad- 
journ. 

Mr.  J.  Q.  Adams  said,  it  was  not  the  fact  that  the  functions 
of  this  house  ceased  at  12  o’clock,  according  to  the  constitu- 
tion. The  constitution  said  not  a word  on  the  subject. 

Tiie  confusion  in  the  house  increasing, 

The  chair  called  upon  members  to  assist  him  in  preserving 
order  and  decorum. 

Mr.  Evans  concurred  with  the  opinion  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts,  and  added,  that  it  would  be  disrespectful  to  the 
senate  and  the  president  to  adjourn,  without  the  usual  notice  to 
them. 

Mr.  Jones,  of  Georgia,  withdrew  the  motion  to  adjourn.  Se- 
veral motions  for  sending  the  usual  notice  to  the  senate  were 
made  and  withdrawn. 

Mr.  J.  Q,.  Adams  said,  if  the  assertion  that  the  house  was 
not  in  existence  was  true,  a motion  could  not  be  made. 

Mr.  J.  Y.  Mason  said,  as  the  house  was  about  to  seperate,he 
hoped  they  would  render  an  act  of  simple  justice  to  one  of  its 
members  by  passing  the  resolution  to  pay  the  hon.  Robert  P. 
Letcher  his  compensation  for  the  last  session.  He  moved  a sus- 
pension of  the  rule  in  order  to  take  up  the  resolution.  The  mo- 
tion was  agreed  to,  and  the  resolution  proposing  to  direct  pay- 
ment to  Mr.  Letcher  for  attendance  at  the  last  session,  was 
read. 

Mr.  Vandcrpoel  moved  to  strike  out  the  preamble;  which 
was  agreed  to. 

The  question  being  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  R.  M.  Johnson,  to 
amend  the  resolution  by  embracing  the  name  of  Thomas  P. 
Moore. 

Mr.  Wilde  moved  the  previous  question;  which  was  second- 
ed—69  to  65. 

The  main  question  was  ordered,  (on  agreeing  to  pay  Mr. 
Letcher),  and  was  taken  by  yeas  and  nays,  when  there  appear- 
ed yeas  113,  nays  3,  (several  members  refusing  to  vole,  though 
present,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  past  12  o’clock).  No  quo- 
rum voting  the  resolution  was  lost. 

Mr.  Jarvis  now  moved  an  adjournment,  on  which  question 
Mr.  Wilde  asked  the  yeas  and  nays;  which  were  ordered. 

The  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  names,  and  Mr.  Beardsley 
and  others  not  answering, 

Mr.  Garland  rose  to  a point  of  order.  He  asked  whether  gen- 
tlemen were  not  obliged  to  vote  one  way  or  another,  being  pre- 
sent. 

Mr.  Beardsley  said,  he  would  state,  for  himself,  that,  making 
all  reasonable  allowance  for  variation  in  time,  it  was  now  con 
siderably  after  one  o’clock.  The  constitutional  term  of  the  ex- 
istence of  this  congress  having  expired,  he  could  not  vote. 

Mr.  Pierce  said,  the  gentlemen  who  thought  they  had  no 
right  to  vote  had  better  withdraw.  They  had  no  right  to  be  in 
the  hall,  if  they  had  no  right  to  vote. 

The  yeas  and  nay3  having  been  taken,  there  appeared  yeas 
15,  nays  102. 

So,  the  house  refused  to  adjourn. 

The  chair  presented  the  following  communications: 

A report  from  the  director  of  the  mint. 

A report  from  the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  transmitting  the 
annual  statement  of  the  commerce  and  navigation  of  the  Unit- 
ed States. 

A report  from  the  secretary  of  war,  transmitting  a statement 
of  the  sums  expended  during  the  last  year,  in  the  manufacture 
of  arms;  and 

A report  from  the  secretary  of  war,  relative  to  transfer  and 
disbursement  of  Indian  annuities. 

The  chair,  presented  a communication  from  the  postmaster 
general  [Mr.  Barry ] which,  he  said,  he  had  not  had  time  to 
read,  and  the  contents  of  which  he  was  therefore  not  able  to 
mate  to  the  house. 

Mr.  Connor  moved  that  it  be  laid  on  the  table  and  printed. 

[ Mr.  Evans  said,  he  had  run  his  eye  over  the  paper,  and  dis- 
covered that  it  was  in  the  nature  of  an  appeal  to  the  public 
against  the  report  of  a committee  of  this  house.  The  first  sen- 
tence of  the  paper  styled  the  report  of  that  committee  “an  as- 
persion.”  The  paper  asked  nothing  of  this  house,  and,  on  its 
face,  professed  to  be  an  appeal  to  the  public;  and  he  [Mr.  Evans~\ 
thought  this  house  was  not  the  proper  channel  of  communica- 
tion between  the  postmaster  general  and  the  public. 

Mr.  Connor  said  he  had  not  read  the  document,  but  he  had 
understood  from  one  of  his  colleagues  on  the  committee,  [the 
gentleman  from  New  York]  that  it  was  respectful  in  its  lone 
and  tenor.  As  it  regarded  himself,  as  a member  of  the  commit- 
tee, animadverted  upon  by  the  postmaster  general,  he  would 
say,  that  he  was  perfectly  willing  to  afford  him  an  opportunity 
to  correct  any  error  into  which  the  committee  in  their  report 
might  have  fallen. 

Here  a message  was  received  from  the  senate,  communicat- 
ing a resolution  of  that  body,  respectfully  reminding  the  house 
that  the  report  of  the  committee  of  conference  on  the  fortifica- 
tion bill  yet  awaited  their  action. 


Mr.  Cambreleng  said,  that  the  committee  of  conference  of  the 
two  houses  had  met,  and  iiad  concurred  in  an  amendment  which 
was  very  unsatisfactory  to  him.  It  proposed  an  unconditional 
appropriation  of  300,000  dollars  for  arming  the  fortifications,  and 
500,000  dollars  for  repairs  of  and  equipping  our  vessels  of  war — 
an  amount  totally  inadequate,  if  it  should  be  required, ^nd  more 
than  was  necessary  if  it  should  not  be.  When  lie  came  into  the 
house  from  the  conference,  they  were  calling  the  ayes  and  noea 
on  the  resolution  to  pay  the  compensation  due  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky,  (Mr.  Letcher );  he  voted  on  that  resolution,  but 
there  was  no  quorum  voting.  On  a subsequent  proposition  to 
adjourn,  the  ayes  and  noes  were  called,  and  again  there  was  no 
quorum  voting.  Under  such  circumstances,  and  at  two  o’clock 
in  the  morning,  he  did  not  feel  authorised  to  present  to  the 
house  an  appropriation  of  eight  hundred  thousand  dollars. 

Mr.  Lewis,  (then,  another  member  of  the  committee)  propos- 
ed to  oiler  the  report— but  an  objection  was  made  that  a quorum 
was  not  present. 

Mr.  Smith  moved  that  a message  be  sent  to  the  senate,  in- 
forming that  body  that  the  house,  having  completed  its  business, 
was  ready  to  adjourn. 

Mr.  Wilde  asked  the  gentleman  from  Maine  to  withdraw  the 
motion.  He  was  certain,  he  said,  that  there  was  a quorum  pre- 
sent, and  he  wished  once  more  to  give  the  house  a«  opportuni- 
ty to  pass  the  resolution  for  paying  Mr.  Letcher.  To  refuse  or 
neglect  this  would  be  the  most  flagrant  injustice  to  that  indivi- 
dual. 

[Great  impatience  was  here  manifested  by  the  house.] 

Mr.  Mercer  remarked  that  he  bad  been  here  as  a member 
eighteen  years,  and  he  was  ready  to  assure  the  house  that  the 
doctrine  reported  to-night,  that  the  functions  of  the  house  ceas- 
ed at  12  o’clock,  had  no  foundation  in  usage  any  more  than  in 
the  constitution.  It  was  usual  for  the  house  to  act  one,  two, 
and  even  four  hours  after  twelve  o’clock.  He  adjured  the  house 
to  preserve  the  usual  forms,  from  motives  of  respect  to  the  other 
branch  of  the  legislature,  to  the  executive,  and  to  the  speaker, 
whose  ability  and  impartiality  had  this  day  received  the  unani- 
mous and  well  merited  approbation  of  the  house. 

Mr.  Hardin  took  an  opposite  view  of  the  case. 

Mr.  Parker  asked — did  the  gentlemen  who  formed  the  com- 
mittee on  conference,  on  the  part  of  the  house,  mean  to  report 
or  not. 

The  resolution  to  pay  Mr.  Letcher  was  here  taken  up. 

Mr.  Mann  called  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  it. 

Mr.  Barringer  said,  as  the  gentleman  had  refused  to  vote,  he 
had  no  right  to  make  a motion. 

Mr.  Mann  said,  he  had  as  much  right  to  make  a motion  as 
any  gentleman  on  the  floor.  The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered, 
and  the  question  being  taken,  there  appeared  yeas  72,  nays  3. 
No  quorum. 

Mr.  Briggs  moved  that  the  house  do  now  adjourn;  but  gave 
way  to 

Mr.  Smith,  who  renewed  his  motion  to  send  to  the  senate  a 
message,  informing  that  body  that  the  house  having  completed 
its  business,  was  ready  to  adjourn. 

Mr.  Parker.  How  can  we  pretend  to  say  that  we  have  com- 
pleted the  business  before  us?  and  how  can  we  adjourn  without 
passing  the  fortification  bill?  This  house  had  passed  the  bill. 
The  senate  made  a large  addition  to  it.  The  house  had  added 
another  appropriation.  The  senate  disagreed  to  it:  a commit- 
tee of  conference  was  appointed,  and  that  committee  had  re- 
fused to  report  to  this  house.  Shall  we  go  away,  said  he,  and 
leave  this  bill,  at  a time  when  there  is  an  apprehension  of  war? 

Mr.  Phillips.  What  is  the  situation  of  the  business  of  the 
committee  of  conference? 

The  chair  stated,  in  reply,  that,  as  he  understood,  the  report 
had  been  made. 

Mr.  Cambreleng.  There  has  not  been  a quorum  for  an  hour 
or  two. 

Mr.  Heed  said  the  committee  of  conference  had  agreed  to  a 
report,  and,  as  a quorum  was  undoubtedly  present,  it  ought  to 
be  acted  upon.  He  was  opposed  to  the  adjournment,  because 
the  house  had  not  yet  done  its  duty.  [Order,  order].  Mr.  Reed 
said:  the  proposed  amendment  declared  what  is  not  the  fact. 
There  is  a quorum  present. 

Mr.  Lewis  moved  a call  of  the  house. 

Mr.  Cambreleng.  I protest  against  the  right  to  call  the  house. 
What  member  will  answer  to  his  name?  [“I  will,”  “I  will,” 
exclaimed  many  members].  I am  as  much  in  favor  (said  Mr. 
C.)  of  the  fortification  bill  as  is  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey; 
but  I say  that  the  responsibility  of  its  failure  rests  upon  the  se- 
nate, and  not  upon  us.  The  bill  was  defeated  by  the  senate. 
[“No,”  “no” — “not  so,”  was  exclaimed  by  many  voices.] 

Mr.  Barringer.  The  bill  was  defeated  by  an  intrigue  here 
(in  this  house).  If  gentlemen  desired  names,  Mr.  B.  said  he 
would  give  them.  But,  if  this  was  declined,  he  would  say,  that 
there  were  members,  who  now  sat  in  their  seats,  and  would 
not  answer  to  their  names,  who  did  so  in  consummation  of  the 
intrigue.  Mr.  B.  called  for  tellers  on  the  motion. 

The  members  were  requested  to  pass  through  tellers,  and 
there  appeared  yeas  56,  nays  26 — no  quorum. 

Mr.  J.  T.  Mason  informed  the  house  that  the  senate  bad  ad- 
journed. 

The  fact  announced  was  questioned,  but  it  being  confirmed, 
the  house  agreed,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Barringer,  to  adjourn. 

The  speaker  then  rose  and  addressed  the  house. 

The  house  then  adjourned  at  half  past  3 o’clock. 
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POINDEXTER. 

From  the  Globe  of  February  23d. 

In  our  congressional  proceedings  will  be  found  an  ac- 
count of  a most  singular  movement  made  by  Poindexter. 
We  give  below  the  letters  between  himself  and  the  lion. 
Dutee  J.  Pearce,  together  with  the  affidavits  referred  to 
in  the  correspondence;  and  that  the  subject  may  be  pre- 
cisely understood  by  the  public,  we  add  a narrative  of 
some  circumstances  connected  with  it. 

A day  or  two  after  the  attempted  assassination  of  the 
president,  the  honorable  Joel  Iv.  Mann  mentioned  to 
some  members  of  congress,  that  a gentleman  who  board- 
ed in  the  same  house,  informed  him,  that  Mr.  Poindex- 
ter had  interviews  from  Lawrence,  but  a few  days  before 
the  attempt  on  the  president’s  life.  This  information 
produced  considerable  sensation.  A captain  of  high 
standing  in  the  navy  had  previously  stated  in  this  city 
that  Poindexter,  on  his  voyage  from  New  Orleans,  had 
threatened  to  demand  satisfaction  for  the  remark  made 
about  him  by  the  president,  as  reported  in  an  anonymous 
letter  to  the  Baltimore  Patriot,  saying  if  the  president 
refused,  that  he  would  shoot  him  wherever  he  saw  him. 

This  threat  of  Poindexter,  was  vouched  upon  such  au- 
thority as  to  give  considerable  uneasiness  to  several  of 
the  president’s  friends,  and  among  others  to  the  rev. 
Mr.  Hatch,  chaplain  to  the  senate,  who  called  upon  the 
president  to  put  him  on  his  guard  against  Poindexter. 
Mr.  Ward,  another  gentleman  of  the  navy,  who  had  pro- 
bably heard  of  these  threats,  was  at  Mr.  Stewart’s,  (a 
respectable  mechanic  of  this  city,  whose  business  brought 
him  into  an  acquaintance  with  Lawrence),  and  Mr.  Stew- 
wart  mentioned  to  him  the  circumstance  of  seeing  Law- 
rence in  conversation  with  Poindexter,  on  the  Tuesday 
preceding  the  event  which  happened  on  Friday.  Mr. 
Ward  mentioned  it  to  the  hon.  Joel  K.  Mann,  and  from 
the  interest  taken  in  it  by  several  to  whom  he  mentioned 
it,  Mr.  Ward  was  induced  to  call  on  Mr.  Stewart  to  be 
sure  that  he  had  not  misunderstood  him.  Mr.  Stewart 
assured  him  that  what  he  had  told  him  was  true,  and  al- 
though he  expressed  some  apprehension  that  the  publi- 
city of  his  having  made  the  statement  might  effect  his 
business  injuriously,  yet  declared  his  willingness  to  make 
oath  to  it.  He  was  advised  to  do  so  by  several  of  his 
friends.  We  have  been  informed  that  Duff  Green  and 
senator  Ewing,  both  called  upon  him,  and  endeavored  to 
induce  him  not  to  promulgate  the  fact.  He,  however, 
felt  it  due  to  those  who  had  repeated  the  circumstances, 
on  his  authority,  to  give  the  statement  a definite  and  au- 
thentic shape,  and  he  voluntarily  made  and  sent  the  affi- 
davit given  below  to  the  president. 

Mr.  Foy  had,  also,  immediately  after  the  event  at  the 
capitol,  mentioned  to  some  of  his  acquaintances,  that  he 
had  seen  Lawreuce  go  repeatedly  to  Poindexter’s  resi- 
dence; and,  we  understand,  under  the  advice  of  Mr. 
Coltman,  (a  member  of  the  city  council),  gave  the  fact 
the  form  of  an  affidavit,  and  had  it  delivered  to  the  pre- 
sident as  the  person  most  interested  in  the  evidence. 

These  circumstances,  which  were  known  to  many  per- 
sons in  this  city,  (for  many  called  on  the  president  to  see 
the  depositions,  and  they  were  shown  to  all  who  desired 
to  see  them),  found  their  way  into  the  news  given  by  the 
letter-writers  in  this  city  to  the  journals  in  the  neighbor- 
ing cities.  Mr.  South  worth,  a correspondent  for  a New 
York  print,  had  heard  the  rumors  repeated  by  Mr. 
Pearce,  of  Rhode  Island,  and  he  communicated  them  in 
a letter.  This  led  to  the  correspondence  which  is  given 
below,  and  explains  itself — and  upon  which  Mr.  Poin- 
dexter has  founded  his  application  for  a committee  to 
make  a report  upon  the  subject. 

With  regard  to  this  procedure,  we  have  only  to  say 
that  it  is  certainly  unusual,  if  not  absolutely  without  pre- 
cedent. The  implication,  which  it  seems  Mr.  Poindex- 
ter fears  may  affect  him  personally,  has  not  the  slightest 
reference  to  him  officially.  If  the  facts  given,  tend  in 
the  slightest  degree  to  bring  suspicion  upon  him,  as  hav- 
ing stimulated  the  assault  on  the  president,  as  Mr.  Clay 
supposes,  it  is  a matter  touching  Mr.  Poindexter’s  indi- 
vidual conduct,  for  which  he  is  answerable  before  the  ju- 
dicial tribunals,  and  not  his  official  conduct,  for  which  he 
is  responsible  to  the  senate.  Mr.  Poindexter  must  have 
known  that  it  would  necessarily  be  fully  investigated  be- 
fore the  court  which  sits  in  this  city  next  month,  when 
every  fact  that  can  shed  light  upon  the  act  of  Lawrence 
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will,  of  course,  be  adduced.  It  is  evident,  then,  that 
Mr.  Poindexter  was  resolved  to  bring  the  esprit  xle  corps 
of  the  majority,  with  which  he  has  co-operated  in  the  se- 
nate, to  bear  upon  his  casev  and  by  getting,  if  possible,  a 
favorable  report  from  that  high  court,  to  forestall  and 
frown  dowrr  the  action  of  another  and  a less  imposing 
ti'ibunal. 

What  lends  countenance  to  this  supposition  is,  that 
some  hours  before  the  motion  fora  committee  was  made, 
ballots  for  the  members  to  compose  it,  were  distributed 
among  that  portion  of  the  senate  with  whom  Mr.  Poin- 
dexter has  been  politically  associated;  that  he  himself 
went  from  seat  to  seat,  and  held  conversations,  tete  a tete , 
with  them;  and  that  the  first  ballot  resulted  in  a commit- 
tee, a majority  of  which  are  the  personal  and  political 
friends  of  Mr.  Poindexter.  This  result,  which  at  first 
blush,  looks  so  decidedly  favorable  to  the  production  of 
a report  conforming  to  Mr.  Poindexter’s  wishes  certain- 
ly does  not  harmonise  well  with  that  rule  of  parliamen- 
tary proceeding  which  requires  a majority  of  a commit- 
tee of  investigation,  to  be  composed  of  persons  predis- 
posed to  press  the  inquiry  with  the  utmost  scrutiny.  We 
are  bound  to  believe,  however,  that  the  committee  raised 
on  this  anomalous  affair,  will  probe  the  subject  to  the 
bottom,  if  they  shall  feel  it  their  duty  to  enter  on  the  in- 
quiry; and  that,  although  selected  against  rule,  they  will 
show  themselves  superior  to  the  influence  which,  it  was 
supposed,  would  govern  their  conduct. 

[Copy.] 

Senate  chamber , Feb.  20th,  1835. 

Sir:  The  writer*  of  the  letter  published  in  the  New 
York  papers,  implicating  me  in  the  attempt  of  Lawrence 
to  assassinate  the  president,  has  given  me  your  name  as 
his  authority  for  the  statement  contained  in  the  letter  re- 
ferred to.  I am,  therefore,  to  inquire  of  you  by  what 
authority  you  authorised  that  statement? 

Your  immediate  reply  is  expected,  which  will  be  con- 
veyed to  me  by  my  friend  judge  Black.  I am  sir,  your 
obedient  servant,  GEO.  POINDEXTER. 

Hon.  Dutee  J.  Pearce. 

Washington , Feb.  20th , 1835. 
Honorable  George  Poindexter: 

Sir:  Your  note  of  to-day  has  been  put  into  my  hand 
by  judge  Black,  who  has  given  me  the  name  of  the  gen- 
tleman who  wrote  the  letter  published  in  one  of  the  New 
York  newspapers,  to  which  you  have  called  my  attention. 
The  writer  of  that  letter  has  taken  the  usual  humor  of 
the  Washington  letter  writers,  and  has  published  more 
than  he  was  authorised  to  publish  by  me.  Some  few 
days  ago,  he  was  in  my  room,  and  I stated  to  him  what 
was,  as  I then  thought,  very  generally  known,  that  affi- 
davits had  been  taken,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  many, 
would  implicate  you  in  the  late  assault  of  Lawrence  upon 
the  president  of  the  United  States,  to  wit:  That  but  a 
few  days  preceding  that  assault,  it  would  be  shown  by 
the  testimony  of  respectable  witnesses,  that  Lawrence 
was  seen  going  into  and  coming  out  of  your  house  seve- 
ral times;  that  you  were  also  seen  walking  with  him  in 
the  street. 

I was  authorised  to  make  this  statement  by  two  gentle- 
men who  were  fellow  boarders;  the  hon.  Joel  K Mann, 
and  passed  midshipman  Ward,  the  first  named  gentle- 
man had  seen  the  affidavits  of  the  two  witnesses,  proving 
in  substance  what  I have  stated.  I had  not  then  seen  the 
affidavits,  but  have  since  read  them,  and  found  that  what 
I have  noted,  as  nearly  as  I can  now  recollect  their  con- 
tents, were  proved  by  them.  The  affiants  are  said  to  be 
highly  respectable  men — I am  not  acquainted  with  them 
— the  affidavits  were  taken  before  one  Coltman,  a mem- 
ber of  the  city  council.  The  name  of  one  of  the  gentle- 
men is  Stewart,  and  the  other  Foy.  I am  your  very  obt. 
servt.  DUTEE  J.  PEARCE. 

The  above  is  the  original  draft  of  the  letter  sent  to  go- 
vernor Poindexter.  The  letter  sent  may  vary  in  two  or 
three  words,  but  not  so  as  to  change  the  sense  in  any  way. 
Judge  Black  has  promised  me  an  exact  copy  of  my  letter 
to-morrow,  also  of  my  note  to  him  of  the  21st,  in  which 
I corrected  two  words  in  my  letter  to  governor  Poindex- 


*S.  S.  Southworth. 
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ter;  one  in  stating  that  Mr.  Coltman  was  the  magistrate 
before  whom  the  affidavits  were  taken,  and  the  other  in 
saying  that  governor  Poindexter  was  seen  in  the  street 
with  Lawrence,  instead,  as  I ought  to  have  stated,  in  the 
entry  or  alley  of  his  own  house,  as  sworn  to  by  one  of  the 
men  whose  affidavits  have  been  taken. 

DUTEE  J.  PEARCE. 

[Copy.] 

Washington,  Feb.  21  st,  1835. 

Sin:  Your  note  of  yesterday,  in  reply  to  mine  of  the 
same  date,  accounts  for  the  manner  in  which  the  letter 
from  Southworth  to  the  news  room  originated:  there  re- 
mains yet  one  point  on  which  your  information  must  be 
perfect,  and  to  which  you  have  not  adverted.  In  whose 
hands  did  you  see  the  affidavits  of  which  you  speak? 

Your  reply  to  this  question  will,  for  the  present,  end 
our  correspondence  on  this  subject.  I am,  sir,  vour  most 
obt.  servt.  GEO.  POINDEXTER. 

Hon.  Dutee  J.  Pearce. 

[Copy.] 

Washington , February  21  st,  1835. 
Hon.  George  Poindexter: 

Sir:  In  reply  to  your  note  which  I received  this  morn- 
ing, I am  at  liberty  to  state  in  answer  to  the  interrogatory 
whichj  y ou  have  propounded,  “in  whose  hands  did  you 
see  the  affidavits  of  which  you  speak,”  that  the  affidavits 
Were  by  me  read  at  the  house  of  the  president  of  the  U. 
States;  they  were  handed  to  me  in  his  presence  by  a 
friend  of  his,  by  me  returned  to  the  president,  and  were 
put  into  his  hands  by  the  affiants  themselves,  as  I have 
been  informed  by  him.  And  I am  further  authorised  to 
say,  that  other  testimony  of  the  kind  is  expected.  Your 
very  ob’t  serv’t,  DUTEE  J.  PEARCE. 

District  of  Columbia,  Washington  county,  to  wit: 

On  this  13th  day  of  February,  1835,  personallyappear- 
ed David  Stewart,  before  me  the  subscriber  a justice  of 
the  peace,  in  and  for  the  county  aforesaid,  and  made  oath 
on  the  Holy  Evangely  of  Almighty  God,  deposeth  and 
saith,  that  about  the  last  of  December,  1834,  or  the  first 
of  January  last,  he,  this  deponent,  see  Richard  Lawrence 
go  into  senator  Poindexter’s  dwelling  house,  on  Four 
and  a half  street,  and  the  Tuesday  before  the  attempt  to 
assassinate  the  president  of  the  United  States,  he,  this  de- 
ponent, see  senator  Poindexter  and  Lawrence  in  senator 
Poindexter’s  passage  in  conversation. 

DAVID  STEWART. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  day  and  year 
before  written.  ROB’T  CLARKE, 

justice  of  the  peace. 

District  of  Columbia,  Washington  county,  to  wit: 

On  this  14th  day  of  February,  1835,  personally  appear- 
ed Mordecai  Foy,  before  me  the  subscriber,  a justice  of 
the  peace,  in  and  for  the  county  aforesaid,  and  makes 
oath  on  the  Holy  Evangely  of  Almighty  God,  deposeth 
and  saith,  that  his  shop  is  opposite  to  the  dwelling  house 
of  senator  Poindexter’s  on  Four  and  a half  street,  and  he, 
this  deponent,  hath  seen  Richard  Lawrence  go  into  se- 
nator Poindexter’s  house,  and  return  out  again  at  differ- 
ent times;  and  particularly  on  the  Tuesday  previously  to 
Lawrence’s  attempt  to  assassinate  the  president  of  the  U. 
States,  he,  this  deponent,  see  the  said  Richard  Lawrence 
go  into  senator  Poindexter’s  house  and  return. 

MORDECAI  FOY. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  the  day  and  year 
before  written.  ROBERT  CLARKE,  J.  peace. 

Now,  here  we  have  the  “honorable  Joel  K.  JWann,”  a 
“ captain  of  high  standing  in  the  navy,”  the  “rev.  Mr. 
Hatch,  chaplain  to  the  senate,”  “Vlr.  Ward,  another 
gentleman  of  the  navy,”  “Mr.  Stewart,  a respectable 
mechanic  of  this  city,”  who  was  “sure  that  he  told  them 
what  was  true,” — and  “ Duff  Green  and  senator  Ewing, 
who  both  called  upon  him,  (Stewart),  and  endeavored 
to  induce  him  not  to  promulgate  the  fact,”  and  “Mr. 
Foy,  who  acted  uuder  the  advice  of  Mr.  Coltman,  a 
member  of  the  city  council” — That  Mr.  Poindexter  had 
intrigued  to  make  choice  of  a committee— that  the  first 
ballot  resulted  in  a choice  of  a majority  of  his  personal 


and  political  friends,  &c.  &c. — not  one  word  of  which 
appears  to  be  true,  judging  by  the  result,  as  stated  by 
the  “Globk”  itself!  Stewart  has  been  “totally  discredit- 
ed by  a host  of  witnesses,”  and  though  “Mr.  Foy’s  cha- 
racter as  an  honest  man  is  not  impeached,  but  circum- 
stances induce  the  committee  to  believe  that  he  might 
have  made  a mistake!” 

The  committee  on  this  case  were — Mr.  Smith,  of  Con- 
necticut, Mr.  J\langum , of  N.  C.  Mr.  Wright,  ofN.  Y. 
Mr.  King,  of  Georgia,  Mr.  Tyler,  of  Virginia. 

Weil — the  committee  make  their  report,  and  the 
“ Globe ” of  the  28th  says — 

“It  will  be  seen  from  the  report  of  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  on  Mr.  Poindexter’s  case,  that  no  suspicion 
justly  attaches  to  him  from  the  affidavits  of  Stewart  and 
Foy,  in  relation  to  Lawrence’s  having  been  seen  at  his 
house.  Stewart,  we  understand,  was  totally  discredited 
by  a host  of  witnesses,  and  by  his  own  contradictions. 
He  brought  several  respectable  witnesses  to  support  his 
character,  as  a itian  to  be  believed  on  oath,  but  they  seem 
to  have  known  him  but  superficially.  Foy’s  character  as 
an  honest  man,  was  not  impeached;  but  circumstances 
induce  the  committee  to  believe  he  might  have  made  a 
mistake.” 

What  has  become  of  all  the  “chimeras  dire”  of  the 
23d?  Are  they  not  “laid  in  the  Red  Sea<”’  The  report 
is  concurred  in  by  all — every  senator  voting  for  it!  It 
is  proven,  that  one  of  the  persons  who  swore  against  Mr. 
P.  knew  not  the  house  in  which  he  lived!  That  the 
“honorable  Joel  K.  Mann,”  and  the  “honorable  Dutee 
J.  Pearce,”  and  all  the  other  honorable  persons  named, 
knew  nothing  at  all  about  the  case,  so  seriously  impeach- 
ing the  conduct  of  a senator! 

We  also  give  the  following  decree  of  the  judge — and 
would  ask,  is  he  strictly  correct?  We  do  not  recollect 
that  major  Heard  was  ever  even  brought  to  trial  for  the 
attempted  assassination  of  Mr.  Arnold — and  how  was  he 
disposed  of? 

Washington  city , February  25,  1835. 

Messrs.  Gales  &c  Seaton:  As  it  has  been  stated  in 
one  of  the  newspapers  of  this  place,  that  a writ  of  ha- 
beas corpus  had  been  refused  by  judge  Crunch,  upon 
an  application  made  in  the  case  of  the  unfortunate  Law- 
rence, and  the  manner  of  the  statement,  carrying  with 
it  an  implication  that  the  refusal  arose  from  the  fact  of 
his  insanity  not  being  satisfactorily  established,  I think 
it  but  right,  having  been  the  counsel  in  the  case,  to  in- 
form the  public  correctly  upon  that  subject,  by  asking 
you  to  publish  a synopsis  of  the  reasons  given  by  the 
judge  for  the  refusal. 

As  the  counsel  of  this  unfortunate  man,  I regret  much 
that  any  attempt  should  be  made  to  prejudice  the  public 
mind  in  his  case.  He  is  charged  with  a grave  offence, 
and  with  an  act  too,  calculated  to  stain  the  purity  of  the 
American  charater  if  he  be  guilty;  and  every  feeling  man 
must  deprecate  the- discussion  of  the  subject  in  the  pub- 
lic papers.  Our  court  is  near  at  hand,  and  upon  his  trial 
his  guilt  or  insanity  will  be  clearly  established,  by  a ver- 
dict of  a jury  of  his  countrymen.  Until  then  every  con- 
sideration ought  to  suspend  the  investigation. 

Yours,  most  respectfully,  WM.  L.  BRENT. 

( Synopsis  of  judge  Crunch’s  opinion.  J 

The  prayer  of  the  petition  ought  not  to  be  granted,  for 
the  following  reasons: 

1st.  Because  the  obligation  to  issue  the  writ  of  habeas 
corpus  does  not  follow'  of  course  in  the  first  instance, 
upon  application  merely,  and  the  obligation  to  issue  it 
ineffectually  can  only  exist  when  the  commitment  is  so 
general,  that  the  court  cannot  know  the  real  occasion, 
from  the  terms  in  which  it  is  w orded;  for  it  is  not  to  be 
awarded  if  the  court  is  satisfied  that  the  prisoner  would 
be  remanded  to  prison. 

2ndly.  Because  the  only  fact  stated  as  the  ground  of 
discharge  is  the'  insanity  of  the  prisoner,  and  for  that 
cause,  (the  judge  says),  I am  requested  to  discharge 
him  and  “to  do  what  belongs  to  humanity  and  to  the 
prisoner,  and  to  secure  the  public  peace  and  safety  by 
proper  restraint . ” If  the  prisoner  be  a dangerous  ma- 
niac, as  is  alledged,  the  only  manner  in  which  the  public 
safety  could  be  secured,  would  be  to  remand  him  to  the 
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prison,  where  he  now  is.  His  imprisonment  would  then 
be  interminable-,  he  would  have  no  day  in  court,  no  means 
to  compel  a trial,  no  right  to  apply  for  a discharge  for 
want  ot"  trial,  and  no  right  to  hail,  &c. 

Unfortunately  the  claims  of  humanity  have  not  as  yet, 
upon  this  subject,  attracted  the  attention  of  congress,  al- 
though they  have  before  them  the  example  of  the  British 
parliament,  in  the  enactment  of  39,  40,  Geo.  3,  C.  94, 
which  was  introduced  in  consequence  of  the  case  of  Had- 
field,  (u'ho  shot  at  the  king  in  the  theatre.)  It  is  evident, 
from  the  provisions  of  this  act  of  parliament,  that,  by  the 
common  law,  a judge  could  not  do  what  is  asked  by  the 
petition,  viz:  tlto  do  ivliat  belongs  to  humanity ,”  by  con- 
fining him  in  any  other  place  than  the  common  jail.  If, 
therefore,  Lawrence  should  he  brought  up  by  habeas 
corpus , and  should  be  remanded  at  all,  it  must  he  to  the 
same  custody  in  which  he  now  is.  The  suggestion,  there- 
fore, that,  by  committing  Lawrence  as  an  insane  person, 
his  condition  can  be  meliorated,  is  not  supported  bylaw, 
and  furnishes  no  ground  for  issuing  the  writ. 

To  grant  the  writ  upon  the  ground  of  insanity , would 
be  tor  the  judge  to  try  the  cause.  The  commitment  be- 
ing regular,  and  bearing  upon  its  face  sufficient  cause, 
the  plea  of  insanity , being  a matter  of  defence,  must,  after 
commitment,  be  left  for  the  jury.  The  judge  cannot  try 
the  cause  upon  habeas  corpus.  If  the  witnesses  offered 
by  the  friends  of  the  prisoner  to  prove  his  insanity,  were 
examined,  notice  ought  to  be  given  to  the  attorney  of  the 
United  States,  whieh  would  lead  to  a trial  of  the  whole 
cause  without  a jury.  No  sueh  case  has  been  found. 

Being  perfectly  satisfied  that  the  prisonor  could  not  be 
discharged  upon  the  ground  of  insanity , if  it  were  es- 
tablished, and  that,  if  brought  up  by  habeas  corpus , he 
must  be  remanded,  it  would  be  useless  to  issue  the  writ, 
and  it  is  refused.  WM.  CRANCH. 

Washington,  February  14,  1835. 

THK  HONORABLE  GEOBGE  POUTBEXTEIt. 

In  the  senate — .March  3,  1835. 

In  the  evening  session  of  this  day  the  following  pro- 
ceeding took  place,  in  which  the  senate  have  indignantly 
set  the  seal  of  reprobation  on  the  atrocious  plot  against 
the  character  of  Mr.  Poindexter,  the  senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi: 

Mr.  Smith  made  the  following  report: 

The  select  committee  to  whom  was  referred  the  com- 
munication of  the  lion.  George  Poindexter,  respectfully 
reports: 

1 hat  with  an  anxious  desire  to  ascertain  the  truth  con- 
cerning the  grave  matters  submitted  to  them,  they  pro- 
ceeded to  take  such  testimony  as  they  considered  calcu- 
lated to  elucidate  the  facts;  and,  having  carefully  examin- 
ed the  same,  submit  the  following  report  as  the  result 
ot  their  investigation;  and  it  gives  them  great  pleasure 
to  say,  that  in  every  fact  and  conclusion  hereinafter  set 
forth  the  committee  was  unanimous. 

At  the  first  meeting  of  the  committee,  Mr.  Tyler  and 
Mr.  Wright,  were  appointed  a sub-committee  to  wait 
upon  the  president,  and  respectfully  request  him  to  fur- 
nish the  affidavits  of  Mordecai  Foy  and  David  Stewart, 
together  with  any  information  in  his  possession  relative 
to  the  subject  matter  of  inquiry. 

These  gentlemen  made  a written  report  to  the  com- 
mittee of  their  interview  with  the  president.  (See  doc. 
A.)  They  also  obtained  the  original  affidavits  of  Foy 
and  Stewart,  copies  of  which,  marked  B and  C,  are  hereto 
annexed. 

The  committee  readily  unite  in  the  declaration,  that 
the  testimony  taken  before  them,  as  far  as  it  is  applicable, 
fully  sustained  the  president  in  the  statement  which  he 
made  to  the  sub-committee;  nor  does  it  in  any  way  ap- 
pear, from  any  evidence  before  the  committee,  that  the 
president  has  had  any  connexion  in  this  affair,  directly  or 
indirectly,  other  than  that  which  he  himself  has  avowed. 
The  committee  will  go  even  farther,  and  say  that,  consi- 
dering the  situation  of  hazard  and  danger  in  which  he 
had  been  placed,  by  the  attempt  of  Lawrence  upon  his 
life,  it  was  but  natural  that  the  president  should  desire 
to  have  the  whole  matter  explored.  But  the  committee, 
while  they  use  this  declaration,  as  due  to  impartial  jus- 
tice, will  not  withhold  the  expression  of  their  deep 
repugnance  at  the  course  of  those  who  have  gathered 
around  him,  (as  if  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  advance 
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their  own  selfish  views),  to  give  to  his  feelings  and  hia 
judgment  a false  direction. 

The  committee  are  fully  satisfied  that  the  design  and 
tendency  of  the  publication  of  the  said  affidavits,  was  to 
fix  upon  the  hon.  George  Poindexter  “the  most  infa- 
mous of  all  crimes,  that  of  having  been  accessary  before 
the  fact,  to  an  attempt  to  take  the  life  of  the  chief  ma- 
gistrate by  the  hand  of  an  assassin.”  After  a thorough 
investigation  of  the  whole  case,  the  committee  find  that 
the  charge  rests  solely  upon  the  evidence  of  said  Mor- 
decai Foy  and  David  Stewart. 

Foy,  in  his  affidavit,  states  that  he  has  seen  Richard 
Lawrence  go  into  gov.  Poindexter’s  dwelling  house  and 
return  at  different  times;  particularly  on  the  Tuesday 
previous  to  his  attempt  to  assassinate  the  president. 

Stewart  states  in  his  affidavit,  that  about  the  last  of 
December,  1834,  or  the  1st  of  January,  1835,  he  saw 
Richard  Lawrence  go  into  the  dwelling  house  of  senator 
Poindexter,  on  Four  and  a half  street;  and  that  on  Tues- 
day, before  the  attempt  to  assassinate  the  president  of 
the  United  States,  he  saw  the  said  Poindexter  and  said 
Lawrence  in  the  passage  of  said  house  in  conversation. 

The  committee  are  of  opinion  that  the  statements  con- 
tained in  the  aforegoing  affidavits  are  the  only  material 
ones  going,  in  any  respect,  to  implicate  gov.  Poindexter 
in  the  criminal  conduct  of  said  Lawrence. 

It  is  a principle  of  law  commending  itself  to  the  mind 
of  every  one,  that  a fact  from  which  an  inference  of  guilt 
is  to  be  made  must  first  be  established  by  competent  tes- 
timony; and  that  the  fact,  when  thus  established,  must 
be  irreconcilable  with  the  innocence  of  the  accused. 

The  committee  proceeded  to  examine  said  Foy,  who 
testified  that  the  dwelling  house  of  said  Poindexter  ad- 
joined the  dwelling  house  of  Mr.  Frost.  He  further 
stated  that  he  had  never  seen  Mr.  Poindexter  in  com- 
pany with  Lawrence  in  his  life;  that  he  had  seen  Law- 
rence go  into  the  house  of  said  Frost  three  or  four  times; 
that  the  only  time  he  ever  saw  said  Lawrence  enter  the 
house  of  governor  Poindexter  was  on  the  Tuesday  pre- 
vious to  his  attempt  to  assassinate  the  president,  between 
8 and  9 of  the  clock  A.  M.  that  he  did  not  see  Law- 
rence in  conversation  with  any  one;  that  he  was  not  in 
the  house  at  that  time  more  than  two  or  three  minutes 
before  he  came  out;  that  he  did  not  see  governor  Poin- 
dexter that  morning;  that,  at  the  time  he  gave  his  affida- 
vit, he  did  not  know  in  which  of  the  two  houses  gov. 
Poindexter  lived,  and  said  so  the  at  justice’s,  nor  does  he 
now  know  that  he  had  seen  gov.  Poindexter  go  into  both 
of  said  houses. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  testimony  of  Foy,  (No.  1), 
taken  before  the  committee,  that  he  swore  he  never  saw 
Lawrence  go  into  gov.  Poindexter’s  house  but  once,  and 
that  was  on  the  Tuesday  previous  to  the  assault;  and  in 
this  he  directly  contradicts  his  first  affidavit,  in  which  he 
swears  that  he  saw  him  go  in  several  times. 

From  the  testimony  of  Benjamin  P.  Smith,  (No.  3),  it 
appears  that  on  the“l4th  day  of  the  present  month  he 
met  with  said  Foy,  and,  after  some  conversation,  Smith 
inquired  what  he  knew  about  this  matter.  Foy  said  he 
at  first  refused  to  give  his  affidavit,  but  had  written  to  the 
president  and  stated  what  he  knew.  The  question  was 
then  asked  of  him,  what  he  did  know;  to  which  he  an- 
swered, that  he  had  seen  Lawrence  “painting  the  door 
of  governor  Poindexter’s  house.”  Smith  replied  that 
he  was  mistaken;  for  that  door  had  not  been  painted. 
Foy  still  insisted  on  his  statement.  Whereupon  Smith 
and  Foy  went  to  the  doors  of  the  houses  occupied  by 
governor  Poindexter  and  Mr.  John  E.  Frost,  and  arriving 
there,  Foy  pointed  out  Mr.  Frost’s  house  as  the  one  in 
which  governor  Poindexter  lived.  Smith  informed  Foy 
that  he  was  mistaken,  for  the  other  was  the  house  occu- 
pied by  gov.  Poindexter;  to  which  Foy  i-eplied,  “Is  it? 
then  I am  mistaken.” 

It  is  here  worthy  of  notice,  that  all  the  information 
Foy  pretended  to  have  relative  to  the  matter  in  question, 
when  in  conversation  with  Smith,  was  that  he  had  seen 
Lawrence  painting  the  door  of  governor  Poindexter’s 
house;  yet  even  in  this  he  evidently  was,  and  then  con- 
fessed himself  to  be,  mistaken. 

The  committee  would  further  advert  to  the  discre- 
pancy between  the  testimony  of  Foy  and  that  of  Mr. 
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Frost,  (No.  10),  inasmuch  as  Foy  testified  that  he  had  seen 
gov.  Poindexter  go  into  both  houses;  whereas  Mr.  Frost 
states  that  gov.  Poindexter  has  never  been  into  his  house 
since  he  came  into  this  city. 

Various  other  inaccuracies,  and  discrepancies  and  con- 
tradictions might  be  pointed  out,  but  they  are  not  deem- 
ed essential;  and  the  whole  of  them  will  be  accounted 
for  satisfactorily,  as  the  committee  believe,  after  having 
examined  the  testimony  of  VVm.  J.  Carroll,  (No.  11), 
John  Sheahan,  (No.  14),  and  Seth  Hyatt,  (No.  16),  from 
the  circumstances  in  which  these  three  witnesses  unite, 
to  wit,  that  the  said  Foy  has  become  of  late  years  idle 
and  intemperate,  and  when  under  the  influence  of  liquor, 
which  is  almost  continual,  he  is  talkative  and  noisy,  and 
in  their  opinion,  unable  to  discriminate  objects  with  ac- 
curacy. 

The  committee  next  proceeded  to  examine  D.  Stewart. 
(See  doc.  No.  2.)  He  testified  that  between  half  past  nine 
and  half  past  ten  o’clock  on  the  morning  of  Tuesday, 
feeing  the  last  Tuesday  of  January,  1835,  he  was  passing 
up  the  street  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  way  to  gov. 
Poindexter’s  house;  that  his  carriage  was  standing  before 
the  door;  that  while  passing  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
street,  he  saw  Lawrence  in  the  entry  of  gov.  Poindexter’s 
house,  in  company  with  gov.  Poindexter,  and  that  the 
governor  appeared  to  be  in  the  act  of  going  out. 

Stewart  further  testified  before  the  committee,  that 
gen.  Jackson  desired  him  to  state  nothing  more  than  the 
truth,  and  yet  he  explicitly  declared  to  col.  Brent,  Mr. 
John  A.  Smith  and  Erasmus  J.  Middleton,  on  the  23d 
instant,  that,  if  he  had  put  into  his  affidavit  all,  and  some 
say  only  part  of  what  the  general  desired  him  to  put  in, 
it  would  have  filled  a newspaper. 

The  committee  advert  to  this  representation,  and  cite 
it  merely  to  show  the  contradiction. 

Stewart  further  testified  before  the  committee,  that  he 
saw  the  carriage  before  the  door  of  gov.  Poindexter’s 
house,  yet  in  hisstatement  to  the  three  witnesses  last  nam- 
•ed  he  declared  that  the  carriage  was  before  Mr.  Frost’s 
house.  He  further  testified  before  the  committee,  that 
neither  senator  Exdng  nor  gen.  Duff  Green  ever  spoke 
to  him  on  the  subject  of  the  Lawrence  affair,  and  never 
used  any  influence  or  persuasion  to  induce  him  not  to 
testify;  in  which  declaration  he  is  confirmed  by  Mr.  Ew- 
ing, who  swears  that  he  never  held  any  conversation  with 
him  on  that  subject;  and  yet  Charles  L.  Coltman  swears 
that  he,  Stewart,  told  him  that  senator  Ewing  and  general 
Green  at  different  times,  had  endeavored  to  persuade  him 
•not  to  disclose  these  facts;  and  F.  P.  Blair,  (No.  8),  tes- 
tified that  Coltman  also  communicated  this  information 
to  him;  and  upon  this  authority,  he,  Blair,  inserted  it  the 
Globe  newspaper. 

Samuel  R.  Addison,  the  private  secretary  of  governor 
Poindexter,  testifies  that  he  usually  calls  at  the  governor’s 
house  about  9 o’clock,  A.  M.  this  being  the  ordinary 
breakfast  hour;  that  governor  Poindexter  comes  from 
his  sleeping  room  to  the  breakfast  table,  and  that  said 
secretary  usually  accompanies  the  governor  to  the  Capi- 
tol, where  they  commonly  arrive  about  10  o’clock.  Wit- 
ness thinks  that  on  the  morning  of  the  Tuesday  previous 
to  the  attack  made  upon  the  president,  he  called  as  usual 
on  governor  Poindexter,  and  at  the  same  hour  of  9,  and 
accompanied  him  to  the  capitol,  that  being  one  of  the 
days  of  the  week  on  which  the  committee  on  the-public 
lands  hdlds  its  meeting;  that  on  this  day  an  unusal 
amount  of  business  was  transacted  by  said  committee,  of 
which  governor' Poindexter  is  chairman,  and  produced 
the  journal  of  the  committee,  which,  on  inspection,  prov- 
ed the  fact,  as  regards  the  amount  of  business.  That  on 
-this  morning  of  which  he  was  speaking,  he  is  confident 
•they  must  have  arrived  at  the  capitol  about  10  o’clock. 
Witness  knew  Lawrence  by  sight,  but  never  saw  him  at 
any  time  at  the  house  of  governor  Poindexter  nor  in 
company  with  him.  (See  doc.  No.  18). 

By  the  testimony  of  senator  McKean,  (see  No.  21), 
who  is  a member  of  the  committee  of  which  governor 
Poindexter  is  chairman,  it  will  appear  that  governor 
Poindexter  is  remarkably  punctual  in  his  attendance  at 
the  committee  room  by  10  o’clock,  the  hour  of  meeting; 
and  that  Tuesdays  and  Fridaysare  the  days  on  which  the 
committee  meet. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  committee,  the  testimony  of  these 
two  witnesses,  (Addison  and  McKean)  renders  it  highly 


improbable,  if  not  impossible,  that  Stewart  could  have 
seen  Lawrence  at  the  house  of  governor  Poindexter  at 
the  time,  and  under  the  circumstances  detailed  in  his  tes- 
timony. 

Again:  the  testimony  of  B.  P.  Smith  and  S.  R.  Addi- 
son (see  paper  marked  G),  places  the  case  beyond  all 
controversy,  showing  that  the  story  uttered  by  Stewart 
is  utterly  false.  They  testify,  that,  by  measurement,  the 
street  opposite  to  governor  Poindexter’s  house  is  one 
hundred  and  ten  feet  wide;  that  by  way  of  experiment 
they  placed  the  carriage  in  the  position  described  by 
Stewart;  that  they  opened  the  front  and  back  doors,  and 
found  it  impossible  for  any  one  walking  up  and  dow  n 
the  street,  where  Stewart  declares  himself  to  have  been, 
to  distinguish,  so  as  to  recognise  a person,  within  the 
entry. 

The  testimony  of  Samuel  Drury  (No.  28)  will  satisfy 
any  one  who  will  read  it,  that  Lawrence  could  not  have 
been  at  the  house  of  governor  Poindexter  at  the  time 
stated  by  Stewart.  Drury’s  cabinet  maker’s  shop  adjoins 
that  of  said  Lawrence,  being  at  the  corner  of  Pennsylva- 
nia avenue  and  2lst  street,  and  is  distant  about  a mile 
and  a half  from  the  house  of  governor  Poindexter;  that 
the  partition  which  divides  their  shops  is  an  open  board 
partition,  through  w’hich  he  could  discover  Lawrence  in 
his  shop;  that  Lawrence  usually  arrived  at  his  shop  about 
nine  o’clock  in  the  morning,  and  left  it  about  eleven. — • 
Witness  recollects  that  on  the  Tuesday  preceding  the 
Friday  on  which  he  made  the  assault  on  the  president, 
he  came  into  his  shop  about  nine  of  the  clock  in  the 
morning,  and  left  at  about  eleven;  and  that  he  particu- 
larly noticed  and  had  a distinct  recollection  of  Law- 
rence’s coming  to  and  going  from  his  shop  on  Monday, 
Tuesday,  Wednesday,  Thursday  and  Friday;  that  on 
Friday  morning,  about  nine  o’clock,  Lawrence  came  into 
his  shop,  sat  down  upon  a chest  reading,  or  looking  at  a 
small  book,  and  was  laughing.  Soon  after  this  witness 
heard  the  lid  of  the  chest  shut,  and  Lawrence  exclaimed, 
“I’ll  be  damn’d  if  1 don’t  do  it.”  Immediately  Lawrence 
left  his  shop  and  went  towards  the  capitol. 

It  will  be  perceived,  that  the  testimony  of  Samuel  R. 
Addison,  B.  P.  Smith,  senator  McKean  and  Samuel 
Drury,  is  equally  applicable  to  the  testimony  of  Foy  as 
to  that  of  Stewart;  and  shows  that  neither  of  these  wit- 
nesses could  have  seen  Lawrence  at  the  house  of  gover- 
nor Poindexter  at  the  time  sworn  to  by  them. 

The  committee  inquired  into  the  general  character  of 
David  Stewart  for  truth  and  veracity,  and  found  it  to  be 
very  bad,  and  that  he  would  not  be  believed  on  his  oath, 
as  will  appear  by  the  testimony  of  the  following  highly 
respectable  inhabitants  of  Washington:  Benj.  P.  Smith, 
(No.  3),  Wm.  Brent,  (No.  4),  Andrew  Coyle,  (No.  5), 
Alpheus  Hyatt,  (No.  6),  Samuel  Stettinius,  (No.  7),  John 
P.  Ingle,  (No.  9),  Overton  Carr,  (No.  15),  Seth  Hyatt, 
(No.  16),  Walter  Clarke,  (No.  17),  Jacob  Gideon,  (No. 
19),  and  Edward  Simms,  (No.  22). 

Said  David  Stewart  having  been  informed  by  the  com- 
mittee that  witnesses  had  been  examined  as  to  his  gene- 
ral character  for  truth  and  veracity,  and  being  also  inform- 
ed that  any  witnesses  he  might  name  would  be  summoned 
to  attend  on  his  behalf,  gave  the  names  of  the  following 
highly  respectable  gentlemen,  who  were  examined  by  the 
committee,  to  wit: 

Hon.  J.  M.  Robinson,  (No.  30),  C.  K.  Gardner,  (No. 

31) ,  George  Thomas,  (No.  33),  col.  C.  R.  Broom,  (No. 

32) ,  hon.  Edmund  Deberry,  (No.  34),  hon.  Martin  Bea- 
ty, (No.  35),  col.  James  Thompson,  (No.  37,)  and  gen. 
John  P.  Van  Ness,  (No.  38). 

All  of  these  witnesses  testified  that  they  were  not  suffi- 
ciently acquainted  with  the  general  character  of  Datid 
Stewart  for  truth  and  veracity  to  enable  them  to  say  any 
thing  in  relation  thereto,  except  gen.  Van  Ness,  who  tes- 
tified that  he  thought  Stewart  would  not  tell  a deliberate 
falsehood;  and  Mr.  Deberry,  who,  although  he  stated  he 
knew  but  little  of  his  general  character,  yet  w hat  he  had 
heard,  induced  him  to  believe  it  was  bad. 

At  this  stage  of  the  examination,  governor  Poindexter 
informed  the  committee  that  he  considered  it  unnecessary 
to  proceed  further  with  the  examination  of  witnesses  to 
impeach  the  character  of  David  Stewart,  but  that  if  here- 
after, in  the  progress  of  examination  of  this  case,  it  should 
be  deemed  necessary  by  the  committee  further  to  take 
testimony  concerning  the  character  of  David  Stewart  for 
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truth  and  veracity,  he  had  a number  more  of  the  respect- 
able inhabitants  of  Washington  ready  to  testify  on  that 
point. 

The  committee,  having  thus  presented  the  testimony 
somewhat  in  detail,  take  leave  to  present  the  following 
synopsis: 

The  charge  rests,  as  has  already  been  stated,  on  the  af- 
fidavits of  Stewart  and  Foy. 

The  first  of  these  men  gave  it  its  earliest  impetus;  he 
doubtless  was  ready  and  willing  enough  to  seize  on  the 
first  plausible  pretext  for  uniting  in  any  plan  for  the  in- 
jury of  governor  Poindexter.  He  had  been  charged  by 
governor  Poindexter  with  having  been  instrumental,  a 
year  or  two  ago,  in  forging  or  furnishing  free  papers  for 
governor  Poindexter’s  servant,  who  then  absconded,  and 
he  held,  or  pretended  to  hold,  a small  unsatisfied  bill  for 
repairs  done  to  governor  Poindexter’s  carriage,  by  direc- 
tions, as  he  alleges,  of  that  same  servant,  who  was  the 
governor’s  coachman. 

Of  his  agency  in  the  above  transaction,  or  governor 
Poindexter’s  indebtednesss,  the  committee  will  say  no- 
thing. They  deduce  from  those  circumstances,  how- 
ever, the  fact  of  Stewart’s  unfounded  allegations  touch- 
ing this  matter.  He  sought,  as  was  natural,  some  ally 
in  this  work  of  detraction,  and  he  found  him  readily  in 
Foy;  who,  although  esteemed  to  be  a correct  man  when 
sober,  was  rendered  but  too  fit  an  instrument,  from  his 
habits  of  inebriation,  in  the  hands  of  the  designing. 

The  facts  above  stated  would  be  enough  to  render 
Stewart  a suspicious  witness;  but  when  to  them  is  added 
the  fact,  that  he  is  confronted  by  eleven  of  the  most  re- 
spectable men  of  the  community  in  which  he  lives,  who 
declare,  under  oath,  that  because  of  his  general  charac- 
ter they  would  not  believe  him  on  oath — when,  too, 
many  others  of  his  fellow  citizens  stood  ready  to  testify 
in  the  same  manner  > as  the  committee  had  full  reason  to 
believe — when  he  is  flatly  contradicted  by  the  fact,  es- 
tablished by  two  witnesses  acting  under  instructions  from 
the  committee  to  make  the  examination,  that  from  the 
situation  in  which  Stewart  represented  himself  to  be 
across  the  street  from  governor  Poindexter’s  house,  and 
the  circumstances  described  by  him  as  existing  at  the 
time,  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  have  distinguished 
one  man  from  another  in  the  passage  of  governor  Poin- 
dexter’s house— when  alibis  are  proved  by  unquestioned 
testimony,  both  as  to  Lawrence  and  governor  Poindex- 
ter, at  the  time  stated  by  Stewart;  the  one  living  a mile 
and  a half  distant,  and  the  other  most  probably  at  the 
moment  engaged  in  the  discharge  of  public  duties,  at  his 
committee  room  in  the  capital— and  when,  too,  if  Stew- 
art is  to  be  credited,  his  statement  to  colonel  Brent  and 
others  would  go  to  fix  upon  the  president  of  the  United 
States  an  attempt  to  induce  him,  Stewart,  to  swear  to 
things  of  which  he  was  ignorant,  or  that  his  statement, 
if  given  as  the  president  desired  it,  would  have  filled  a 
newspaper;  thus  implicating  that  high  officer  in  a charge 
of  subornation  of  perjury,  which  the  committee,  as 
Americans,  repel  with  disdain — no  two  minds  can  differ 
in  the  conclusion,  that  this  unfortunate  man  is  guilty  of 
an  offence  of  the  deepest  dye  against  the  public  morals. 

A.s  to  Foy,  he  has  obviously  been  made  an  instrument 
to  gratify  the  malignity  of  others.  Stewart  first  ap- 
proaches him,  and  gets  from  him  some  vague  declaration. 
Mr.  Frost’s  house  happened  to  join  that  in  which  gov. 
Poindexter  lived.  Mr.  Frost  had  had  some  painting 
done  in  his  house  during  the  fall,  and  a small  portion  of 
the  work  remained  to  be  finished  in  the  winter.  Law- 
rence was  a painter.  These  were  the  facts  which  were 
to  be  worked  up  into  a charge  of  conspiracy.  Foy,  at 
the  moment  that  he  is  declaring  that  he  has  seen  Law- 
rence go  in  into  gov.  Poindexter’  house,  and  has  sworn 
to  it,  too,  does  not  know  the  house  in  which  gov.  Poin- 
dexter lives.  He  points  to  Mr.  Frost’s  house  as  the  one 
in  which  the  governor  lived.  Unfortunate  witness!  he 
has  no  chance  of  escaping  from  this  sad  dilemma  but  by 
concurring  with  Stewart  in  stating,  that,  although  mis- 
taken in  the  house,  he  has  seen  Lawrence  for  two  or 
three  minutes  on  one  occasion  in  gov.  Poindexter’s  house; 
remembers  the  very  day;  the  very  hour;  every  minute 
circumstance  connected  with  it. 

Let  justice  be  done  to  this  misguided  man.  Even  in 
the  presence  of  the  justice  he  declared  he  did  not  know 
in  which  house  gov.  Poindexter  lived,  and  averred  he 


knew  nothing  calculated  to  implicate  gov.  Poindexter. 
All  these  disclaimers  would  not  do.  Coltman,  a mem- 
ber of  the  city  council,  a government  contractor,  and  a 
jobber  about  the  public  grounds  and  streets,  urges  him 
four  several  times  before  he  would  consent  to  swear, 
and  finally  had  to  intimate  that  he,  Foy,  would  stand  a 
chance  to  get  the  blacksmith  work  about  the  treasury 
building,  then  soon  to  be  erected,  as  was  expected,  before 
he  vouches  his  statement  on  his  corporal  oath. 

The  committee  cannot  too  strongly  express  their  aver- 
sion to,  and  abhorrence  of,  these  proceedings.  They 
are  happy  to  believe  that  this  vile  attempt  to  implicate 
in  the  most  atrocious  act  a member  of  the  senate,  has 
excited  on  the  part  of  the  other  inhabitants  of  this  city 
the  strongest  feelings  of  indignation;  and  the  committee 
feel  that  it  is  due  to  every  public  consideration  that  the 
plotters  and  contrivers  of  this  nefarious  charge  against 
an  innocent  man  should  be  held  up  to  public  odium  and 
scorn. 

In  conclusion,  the  committee  offer  to  the  senate  the 
following  resolution: 

Resolved , That  not  a shade  of  suspicion  rests  upon 
the  character  of  the  hon.  George  Poindexter  in  refer- 
ence to  the  subject  matter  of  inquiry  submitted  to  the 
select  committee. 

The  report  of  the  committee  was  unanimously  adopt- 
ed by  yeas  and  nays  as  follows: 

YEAS— Messrs.  Bell, Bibb,  Black,  Buchanan, Calhoun,  Clay, 
Clayton,  Cuthbert,  Ewing,  Frelinghuysen,  Goldsborough,  Grun- 
dy, Hendricks,  Hill,  Kane,  Kent,  King,  of  Ala.  King,  of  Geo. 
Leigh,  Linn,  Mangum,  Moore,  Morris,  Naudain,  Porter,  Pres- 
ton, Robbins,  Robinson,  Ruggles,  Shepley,  Silsbee,  Smith, 
Southard,  Swift,  Tallmadge,  Tipton,  Tomlinson,  Tyler,  Web- 
ster, White,  Wright — 41. 

NAYS— None. 

THE  NAVY-PAY  BILL. 

It  will  be  good  news  to  the  navy,  its  officers  and  its  friends, 
that  the  bill  to  regulate  (increase)  the  pay  of  the  officers  of  the 
navy  is  one  of  the  fortunate  bills  which  have  passed  both  houses 
of  congress,  and  become  laws.  The  following  is  a copy  of  it, 
which  we  have  taken  pains  to  get,  knowing  how  many  persons 
are  interested  in  it: 

An  act  to  regulate  the  pay  of  the  navy  of  the  United  States. 

Be  it  enacted,  S[c.,  That  from  and  after  the  passage  of  this  act, 
the  annual  pay  of  the  officers  of  the  navy  of  the  United  States 
shall  be  as  follows: 

The  senior  captain,  at  all  times  when  in  service,  four  thousand 
five  hundred  dollars.  When  on  leave  of  absence,  or  waiting 
orders,  three  thousand  five  hundred  dollars. 

All  other  captains,  when  in  command  of  squadrons  on  foreign 
stations,  four  thousand  dollars.  When  on  other  duty,  three 
thousand  five  hundred  dollars.  When  off  duty,  two  thousand 
five  hundred  dollars. 

Commanders,  or  masters  commandant,  when  attached  to  ves- 
sels for  sea  service,  two  thousand  five  hundred  dollars.  When 
attached  to  navy  yards,  or  on  other  duty,  two  Ihousand  one 
hundred  dollars.  When  on  leave  of  absence,  or  waiting  orders, 
one  thousand  eight  hundred  dollars. 

Lieutenants,  commanding,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  dollars. 
On  other  duty,  one  thousand  five  hundred  dollars.  Waiting  or- 
ders, one  thousand  two  hundred  dollars. 

Assistant  surgeons,  waiting  orders,  six  hundred  and  fifty  dol- 
lars. At  sea,  nine  hundred  and  fifty  dollars.  After  passing,  and 
found  qualified  for  promotion  to  surgeon,  eight  hundred  and  fifty 
dollars.  At  sea,  one  thousand  two  hundred  dollars.  When 
stationed  at  navy  yards,  hospitals,  rendezvous,  and  receiving 
ships,  nine  hundred  and  fifty  dollars.  After  being  passed  and 
stationed  as  above,  one  thousand  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars. 

Surgeons,  for  the  first  five  years  after  the  date  of  his  commis- 
sion, one  thousand  dollars.  For  the  second  five  years,  one  thou- 
sand two  hundred  dollars.  For  the  third  five  years,  one  thou- 
sand four  hundred  dollars.  For  the  fourth  five  years,  one 
thousand  six  hundred  dollars.  After  he  shall  have  been  com  - 
missioned  as  a surgeon  twenty  years  and  upwards,  one  ihousand 
eight  hundred  dollars.  All  surgeons  of  t lie  navy  under  orders 
for  duty,  at  navy  yards,  receiving  vessels,  rendezvous,  or  naval 
hospitals,  shall  have  an  increase  of  one-fourth  of  the  foregoing 
amount  of  their  respective  annual  pay,  from  the  date  of  their 
acceptance  of  such  orders. 

All  surgeons  of  the  navy  ordered  to  any  of  the  ships  or  ves- 
sels of  the  United  States,  commissioned  for  sea  service,  shall 
have  an  increase  of  one-third  of  the  foregoing  amount  of  their 
respective  annual  pay,  from  the  date  of  their  acceptance  of  such 
orders.  All  surgeons  of  the  navy,  ordered  as  fleet  surgeons, 
shall  have  an  increase  of  one-half  of  their  respective  annual 
pay,  from  the  date  of  the  acceptance  of  such  orders. 

Chaplains,  when  attached  to  vessels  for  sea  service,  or  at 
navy  yards,  one  thousand  two  hundred  dollars.  When  on  leave 
of  absence,  or  waiting  orders,  eight  hundred  dollars. 

Professor  of  mathematics,  when  attached  to  vessels  for  sea 
' service,  or  in  a yard,  one  thousand  two  hundred  dollars. 
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Secretaries,  to  commanders  of  squadrons,  when  commanding 
in  chief,  one  thousand  dollars.  To  commanders  of  squadrons, 
when  not  commanding  in  chief,  nine  hundred  dollars. 

Sailing-masters,  of  a ship  of  the  line,  for  sea  service,  one 
thousand  one  hundred  dollars.  When  on  other  duty,  one  thou 
sand  dollars.  When  on  leave  of  absence,  or  waiting  orders, 
seven  hundred  and  fifty  dollars. 

Second  masters,  when  attached  to  vessels  for  sea  service, 
seven  hundred  and  fifty  dollars.  When  on  other  duty,  five  hun- 
dred dollars.  When  on  leave  of  absence,  or  waiting  orders, 
four  hundred  dollars. 

Passed  midshipmen,  on  duty,  seven  hundred  and  fifty  dollars. 
Waiting  orders,  six  hundred  dollars. 

IVarranted  master's  mates,  when  attached  to  vessels  for  sea 
service,  or  at  navy  yards,  four  hundred  and  fifty  dollars.  When 
on  leave  of  absence,  or  waiting  orders,  three  hundred  dollars. 

Midshipmen,  when  attached  to  vessels  for  sea  service,  four 
hundred  dollars.  When  on  other  duty,  three  hundred  dollars. 
When  on  leave  of  absence,  or  waiting  orders,  three  hundred 
dollars. 

Clerks,  of  a yard,  nine  hundred  dollars.  First  cleric  to  a com- 
mandant of  a navy  yard,  nine  hundred  dollars.  Second  clerk 
to  a commandant  of  a navy  yard,  seven  hundred  and  fifty  dol- 
lars. To  commanders  of  squadrons,  captains  of  fleets,  and 
commanders  of  vessels,  five  hundred  dollars. 

Boatswains,  gunners,  sailmakers,  carpenters,  of  a ship  of  the 
line,  for.  sea  service,  seven  hundred  and  fifty  dollars.  Of  a fri- 
gate, for  sea  service,  six  hundred  dollars.  When  on  other  duty, 
five  hundred  dollars.  When  on  leave  of  absence,  or  waiting 
orders,  three  hundred  and  sixty  dollars.  Officers  temporarily 
performing  duties  belonging  to  those  of  a higher  grade,  shall  re- 
ceive the  compensation  allowed  to  such  higher  grade  while  actu- 
ally so  employed. 

No  officer  shall  be  put  on  furlough  but  at  his  own  request;  and 
all  officers  so  furloughed  shall  receive  one-half  only  of  the  pay 
to  which  they  would  have  been  entitled  if  on  leave  of  absence. 

If  any  assistant  surgeon  shall  have  been  absent  from  the  Unit 
ed  States,  on  duty,  at  the  time  others  of  his  date  were  examin- 
ed, he  shall,  if  not  rejected  at  a subsequent  examination,  be  en 
titled  to  the  same  rank  with  them;  and  if,  from  any  cause,  his 
relative  rank  cannot  be  assigned  to  him,  he  will  retain  his  ori- 
ginal position  on  the  register. 

One  ration  per  day,  only,  shall  be  allowed  to  all  officers  when 
attached  to  vessels  for  sea  service. 

Sec.  2.  And  he  it  further  enacted,  That  no  allowance  shall 
hereafter  be  made  by  any  officer  in  the  naval  service  of  the  U. 
States,  for  drawing  bills,  for  receiving  or  disbursing  money,  or 
transacting  any  business  of  the  government  of  the  United  States; 
nor  shall  he  be  allowed  servants,  or  pay  for  servants,  or  clothing 
or  rations  for  them,  or  pay  for  the  same;  nor  shall  any  allowance 
be  made  to  him  for  rent  of  quarters,  or  to  pay  rent  for  furniture, 
or  for  lights  or  fuel,  or  transporting  baggage.  It  is  hereby  ex 
pressly  declared  that  the  yearly  allowance,  provided  in  this  act, 
is  all  the  pay,  compensation,  and  allowance,  that  shall  be  re- 
ceived under  any  circumstances  whatever,  by  any  such  officer 
or  person,  except  for  travelling  expenses  when  under  orders,  for 
which  ten  cents  per  mile  shall  be  allowed. 

The  bill  passed  the  senate  on  Monday  night. 

It  was  not  in  shape  entirely  acceptable  to  the  friends  of  the 
navy;  and  it  was  passed  in  its  present  form  only  from  fear  that 
amendments  to  it  would  cause  it  to  be  lost  on  its  return  to  the 
other  house. 


NAVAL  DEBATE— WOMEN  PASSENGERS. 

In  the  house  of  representatives,  at  Washington,  one  day  last 
week,  while  the  bill  to  regulate  the  pay  of  the  officers  of  the 
navy  was  under  consideration, 

Mr.  Loyall,  of  Virginia,  offered  an  amendment,  providing  that 
no  officer  or  other  person  employed  in  the  navy,  should  take  his 
wife,  or  any  other  female  member  of  his  family  to  sea,  on  board 
of  a public  ship.  In  support  of  the  impropriety  of  so  doing,  he 
instanced  the  case  of  (lie ‘Enterprise,’ commanded  by  captain 
Tripp,  and  bound  to  New  Orleans,  which  was  fired  into  by  a 
Spanish  or  British  cruiser;  in  which  case  the  only  reason  given 
why  the  fire  was  not  returned,  was  that  they  had  females  on 
board.  They  were  the  wives  of  members  of  congress  returning 
home.  This  case  was  enough,  of  itself,  to  show  him  the  im 
propriety  of  permitting  females  on  board  our  public  ships. 

Air.  J.  Q.  Adams  hoped  the  motion  would  not  prevail.  It 
was  not  only  derogatory  to  the  character  of  those  who  had  com- 
mand of  our  vessels,  but  to  the  whole  sex.  It  would  be  a dis- 
grace, should  it  prevail,  to  the  sex  itself.  Females  were  not,  at 
this  time,  admitted  on  board  a vessel  without  the  permission  of 
the  department.  The  regulations  of  the  navy  prevented  this. 
He  thought  there  were  situations  in  which  the  presence  of 
females  on  board  a public  ship  was  dangerous;  but,  he  would 
ask,  what  danger  was  there  in  time  of  peace?  In  time  of  war,  the 
officers  would  not  think  of  taking  their  female  relatives.  But, 
suppose  the  health  of  a wife,  or  a sister,  called  for  a voyage 
across  the  Atlantic,  who  would  deny  an  officer  the  privilege  of 
taking  that  wife  or  that  daughter  in  his  own  ship? 

Air.  Wise  said  he  wished  his  colleague  to  withdraw  his  amend 
nient,  but  at  the  same  time  he  must  say,  there  was  nothing  so 
cumbersome  on  board  a vessel  as  ladies.  He  had  the  authority 
of  an  experienced  captain  of  the  navy  for  saying  this.  Ladies 
required  much  room;  they  required  live  stock;  and  owing  to  this, 
they  made  a ship  unhealthy.  They  were  also  the  occasion  of 
false  musters.  Fiddlers  and  dancing  masters  were,  on  their  ac 


count,  reported  as  able  bodied  seamen.  They  might,  in  some 
cases,  be  eunuchs,  for  what  he  knew.  He  wished  such  abuses 
to  be  prevented. 

Mr.  Burd,  of  Pa.  said,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  question  is,  whether 
our  navy  officers  are  to  take  their  wives  to  sea  with  them.  1 do 
not  wish  to  deprive  them  of  this  privilege;  but,  Air.  Speaker,  I 
think  they  ought  to  take  common  lot  with  our  jack  tars  in  ibis 
matter,  of  whom  it  is  said,  they  find  a wife  in  every  port  they 
go  to.  Air.  B.  asserted  the  noble,  chivalrous,  and  gallant  cha- 
racter of  navy  officers;  but,  said  he,  I do  not  wish  them  to  be 
encumbered  with  their  wives  and  children,  when  at  sea.  In 
time  of  peace  they  may  get  wives.  This  may  be  permitted.  But 
what  business  has  a lady  on  board  a ship?  Let  not  our  officers 
be  permitted  to  take  their  wives  and  families  with  them  to  sea, 
to  encumber  them.  Mr.  Speaker,  I have  done. 

The  question  was  then  taken  on  Mr.  Loyall’s  amendment, 
and  it  was  negatived.  Ayes  60,  noes  106. 

— •*►*<3  © 

THE  CITIES  OF  THE  DISTRICT. 

In  the  senate — February  25. 

The  senate  resumed  the  unfinished  business  of  last  evening, 
being  the  bill  for  the  benefit  of  the  corporations  of  Washington) 
Georgetown,  and  Alexandria. 

[The  bill  as  reported  granted  $70,000  a year,  for  five  years,  to 
the  corporation  of  Washington;  and  $17,500  each  to  the  corpo- 
rations of  Alexandria  and  Georgetown,  for  the  same  period.] 

Mr.  Benton  then  addressed  the  senate,  expressing  his  willing- 
ness to  grant  the  $70,000  for  one  year,  but  his  unwillingness  to 
bind  congress  for  five  sessions  to  come.  He  thought  that  the 
best  course  would  be  to  make  all  the  public  lots  a sinking  fund, 
to  be  sold  for  the  extinguishment  of  the  city  debt. 

Mr.  Southard  stated  that  it  was  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the 
committees  of  both  houses,  that  congress  should  do  something 
for  the  city,  and  this  bill  united  a majority  of  the  votes  of  each 
committee. 

Mr.  Benton  then  moved  to  amend  the  bill  so  as  to  grant 
$70,000  for  this  year  only  to  the  corporation  of  Washington,  and 
$17,500  each  to  the  corporations  of  Alexandria  and  Georgetown, 
leaving  it  to  congress  to  act  hereafter,  according  to  its  own  dis- 
cretion. 

Mr.  Tyler  stated  that  if  the  bill  were  to  pass  in  its  original 
form,  the  effect  would  be  the  removal  of  the  incubus  which  now 
lies  on  the  city,  and  presses  it  to  the  earth,  the  restoration  of 
activity,  and  the  advance  of  the  value  of  landed  property  from 
ten  to  twenty  per  cent.  But  if  the  relief  were  only  granted 
from  year  to  year,  it  could  produce  no  such  beneficial  result. 
There  were  citizens,  who  calculated  that,  when  the  Chesapeake 
and  Ohio  canal  shall  reach  the  Cumberland  mountain,  the  wealth 
to  be  poHred  into  the  city  would  enable  it  to  extricate  itself  from 
all  its  embarrassments,  and  to  repay  the  loan  granted  by  the 
general  government.  In  conclusion,  he  declared  that  he  in- 
tended no  figure  of  speech,  when  he  said  that  if  we  did  not  pass 
this  bill,  the  city'of  Washington  will  be  sold  to  the  Dutch. 

Mr.  Benton — At  any  rate,  congress  could  not  suffer  the  city  to 
be  sold. 

Air.  Southard  said  that  if  the  bill  were  passed  in  its  original 
form,  the  results  would  be,  as  had  been  pointed  out,  the  en- 
hancement of  the  value  of  the  private  property,  and  also  of  the 
public  lots,  to  which  the  senator  from  Alissouri  looked  as  a fund. 
If  ever  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  canal  can  become  profitable 
to  the  city,  it  will  have  proved  so  before  the  expiration  of  five 
years,  and  ertngress  can  then,  if  it  be  necessary  to  legislate  on 
the  subject  at  all,  legislate  .with  a full  understanding  of  the 
subject. 

The  question  was  then  taken,  and  the  amendment  was  agreed 
to.  The  bill  was  further  amended,  to  correspond  with  the  other 
portions  of  the  bill. 

The  question  being  on  engrossment, 

Air.  Clay  said  he  should  vole  for  the  bill  in  its  present  form; 
but  he  hoped  that  the  committee  would  next  session  report  a bill 
to  assume  the  whole  debt  and  take  a transfer  of  the  stock. 

Mr.  Preston  said  he  also  felt  himself  compelled  by  dire  neces- 
sity to  vote  for  the  bill.  He  could  not  see  the  city  of  Washing- 
ton sold  to  the  Dutch. 

Air.  Calhoun,  while  he  expressed  the  deepest  interest  in  the 
prosperity  of  the  city,  regretted  that  he  did  not  feel  himsell  con- 
stitutionally at  liberty  to  vote  for  the  bill. 

Mr.  Buchanan  declared  that  he  now  should  vote  for  the  bill 
under  consideration,  but  he  did  not  think  he  should  vote  for 
any  further  relief. 

Mr. Tyler^ replied  that,  if  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
would  not  vote  any  further  aid.  hereafter,  the  city  might  just  as 
well  be  sold  next  June,  as  at  any  other  time. 

Air.  King,  of  Georgia,  said  he  should  also  vote  for  the  bill, 
but  with  great  reluctance. 

Air.  Bibb  would  vote  for  the  bill,  because  he  held  the  public 
faith  to  be  beyond  all  price. 

Mr.  King,  of  Alabama,  entered  his  protest  against  the  doc- 
trine that  the  public  faith  was  pledged  to  the  payment  of  the 
Dutch  loan,  or  the  interest.  He  would  vote  for  the  bill,  as  he 
would  have,  dope,  if  not  amended. 

Mr.  Leigh  vindicated  the  construction  he  had  been  last  night 
induced  to  put  on  the  bill,  and  repeated  what  he  then  said,  that 
not  one  foot  of  the  city  could  be  sold,  because  no  one  would 
buy.  The  loss,  if  loss  there  was,  would  fall  on  the  Dutch  lend- 
ers. and  the  disgrace  on  the  city. 

Air.  Waggaman  said  he  should  vote  for  the  bill,  because  lie 
thought  there  was  a moral  obligation  on  the  government  to  pay 
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this  debt;  and  he  would  be  willing  lo  vote  for  the  payment  of 
the  entire  debt. 

The  question  was  then  taken  on  the  engrossment  of  the  bill, 
and  was  decided  as  follows: 

YEAS— Messrs.  Benton,  Bibb,  Buchanan,  Clay,  Cuthbert, 
Ewing,  Frelingliuysen,  Goldsborough,  Kane,  Kent,  King,  oi 
Alabama,  King,  of  Georgia,  Knight,  Leigh,  Linn,  McKean,  Nau- 
dain,  Porter,  Preston,  Robbins,  Silsbee,  Southard,  Swift,  Tom- 
linson, Tyler,  Waggamun,  Webster — 27. 

NAYS— Messrs.“Black,  Brown,  Calhoun.  Grundy,  Hendricks. 
Hill,  Mangum,  Morris,  Prentiss,  Robinson,  Ruggles,  Shepley, 
Tipton,  Wright— 14. 

— ■•»<>  © ■ 

NATIONAL  CONVENTION. 

At  a meeting -of  the  Republican  members  of  the  legislature 
of  the  state  of  New  York,  convened  at  the  capitol,  in  the  city  of 
Albany,  on  Monday  evening,  February  16th,  1835,  the  hon.  John 
Tracy,  president  of  the  senate,  in  the  chair,  and  Mr.  Mack,  of 
the  senate,  and  Mr.  Gray,  of  the  assembly,  secretaries, 

Mr.  Gansevoort,  of  the  senate,  briefly  slated  the  object  of  the 
meeting,  and  submitted  the  following  resolutions,  which  were 
unanimously  adopted: 

Resolved,  That  this  meeting  do  cordially  concur  with  the  re- 
publican members  of  the  legislature  of  the  state  of  New  Jersey, 
in  recommending  that  a national  convention  of  the  democratic 
republicans  of  the  union,  be  held  at  the  city  of  Baltimore,  on 
the  20th  day  of  May  next,  for  the  purpose  of  nominating  suita- 
ble candidates  for  the  offices  of  president  and  vice  president  of 
the  United  States. 

Resolved,  That,  for  the  purpose  of  choosing  suitable  delegates 
to  such  national  convention,  it  be  recommended  that  a state 
convention  be  held  at  the  capitol,  in  the  city  of  Albany,  on 
Thursday  the  9th  day  of  April  next,  at  4 o’clock  in  the  after- 
noon, and  that  such  convention  consist  of  delegates  to  be  chosen 
by  the  republican  electors  of  the  several  counties,  and  to  cor- 
respond in  number  with  the  representation  of  each  county  in 
the  house  of  assembly. 

Resolved,  That  the  proceedings  of  this  meeting  be  signed  by 
the  chairman  and  secretaries,  and  published  in  the  Albany  Argus 
and  in  the  republican  papers  of  this  state. 

JOHN  TRACY,  Chairman. 

Eben.  Mack,  Charles  Gray,  Secretaries. 

— @ #«— — 

POLITICS  OF  THE  DAY. 

From  the  Knoxville  Register • 

Washington,  February  2,  1835. 

Dear  sir:  We  enclose  to  you,  for  publication,  a correspond- 
ence between  us  and  our  colleague,  judge  White. 

The  reasons  which  induced  us  to  address  him  are  disclosed 
in  our  letter.  We  now  think  it  correct,  that  what  we  have 
done  upon  the  subject  of  the  next  presidency,  should  be  known 
to  our  constituents.  Our  preference  has  not  been  concealed 
either  at  home  or  here.  We  have  believed,  and  still  do,  that 
the  people  we  represent  think  with  us  on  this  subject,  and  that 
we  would  have  been  faithless  to  them,  and  to  ourselves,  if  we 
had  not  in  frankness,  so  stated,  to  all  those  with  whom  we  have 
conversed. 

While  the  friends  of  others  were  open  and  unceasingly  press- 
ing their  claims,  and  using  every  endeavor  to  put  down  all  op- 
position, under  a pretence  that  the  republican  party  must  not 
be  divided,  we  believed  that  we  would  be  considered  as  acting 
with  duplicity  if  we  professed  a preference  for  our  colleague, 
and  at  the  same  time  alleged  “that  he  ought  not  lo  be  named, 
as  he  had  no  chance  of  success,  and  that  using  his  name  would 
only  distract  and  divide  the  party.” 

We  have  for  some  time  believed,  and  still  do,  that  he  is  the 
choice  of  the  majority  of  the  republican  party,  if  the  great  body 
of  the  people  are  permitted,  for  themselves,  to  express  their  opi- 
nion. 

Any  agency  we  have  had  in  this  matter  lias  been  for  the  pur- 
pose of  allowing  those  who  have  the  right  to  choose,  to  make 
their  choice  freely,  untrammeled  by  any  contrivance  of  those 
who  wish  to  be  hereafter  provided  for.  With  sincere  esteem, 
we  are.  your  obedient  servants, 

WM.  M.  INGE, 

JOHN  BELL, 

JAMES  STANDIFER, 

LUKE  LEA, 

JOHN  B.  FORESTER, 
DAVID  W.  DICKINSON, 
BALIE  PEYTON, 

DAVID  CROCKETT, 

WM.  C.  DUNLAP, 

SAMUEL  BUNCH, 

JOHN  BLAIR. 

Frederick  S.  Heiskell,  editor  of  the  Knoxville  Register. 

Washington,  Decmber  29 th  1834. 

Dear  sir:  You  cannot  be  unapprised,  that  for  some  time 
past  your  name  has  been  frequently  mentioned  as  a suitable 
person  to  succeed  the  present  chief  magistrate  of  the  U.  States. 

Being  your  colleagues  in  congress  since  the  commencement 
of  the  present  session,  we  have  been  repeatedly  asked  what  were 
the  sentiments  of  our  own  state  upon  this  subject,  and  more 
frequently  what  were  your  own  wishes,  and  what  would  likely 
be  your  course  should  public  opinion  seem  to  require  the  use 
of  your  name  as  a candidate;  and  fears  are  often  expressed  that 
you  would  not  give  your  consent. 


Upon  this  latter  point  we  are  at  some  loss  what  answer  to 
give. 

It  is  our  wish  not  to  deceive  ourselves,  or  to  be  the  means 
of  deceiving  others;  we  will,  therefore,  esteem  it  as  a favor,  if 
you  will  pul  us  in  possession  of  your  wishes  and  determina- 
tions. Very  respectfully, sir,  we  are,  &c.  (Signed  as  above.) 

The  hon.  Hugh  L.  White. 

Washington,  Dec.  30,  1834. 

Gentlemen:  Your  note  dated  on  yesterday,  was  handed  me 
a few  minutes  since. 

I am  aware  that  for  some  time  past  my  name  has  been  occa- 
sionally mentioned,  in  our  own  state  and  elsewhere,  for  the 
office  you  mention.  I had  never  supposed  it  would  be  so  far 
acceptable  to  the  public,  as  to  render  an  application  to  me  ne- 
cessary, to  ascertain  my  wishes  or  determination. 

Not  having  taken  any  pains  to  ascertain  public  opinion  upon 
that  subject,  I am  perhaps  less  acquainted  with' the  sentiments 
of  our  own  state  .than  any  of  my  colleagues.  As  to  my  own 
wishes  and  determination,  I can  have  no  difficulty  in  giving 
you  an  answer. 

l am  not  conscious  that  at  any  moment  of  my  life,  I have 
ever  wished  to  be  president  of  the  United  States;  I have  never 
knowingly  uttered  a sentence,  or  done  an  act,  for  the  purpose 
of  inducing  any  person  to  think  .of  me  for  that  distinguished 
station.  When  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  the  office  are 
considered,  in  my  opinion,  it  is  an  object  more  to  be  avoided 
than  desired.  I shall  certainly  never  seek  it  while  I have  so 
little  confidence  in  my  own  capacity  to  discharge  the  duties  of 
it,  as  I now  have.  Those  for  whose  benefit  it  was  created, 
have  a right  to  fill  it  with  any  citizen  they  may  prefer,  provided 
he  is  eligible  by  the  .constitution;  and  the  person  who  would 
refuse  to  accept  such  an  office;  if  offered  by  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  ought  to  have  a much  stronger  hold  upon  public 
opinion  than  I can  ever  hope  to  possess. 

My  most  anxious  wish  is,  that,  in  any  use  you  may  think 
proper  to  make  of  my  name,  you  may  lose  sight  of  every  consi- 
deration except  the  public  interest.  I have  not  had  any  agen- 
cy in  causing  it  to  be  used,  and  do  not  feel  that  I would  be  jus- 
tified in  directing  the  use  of  it  to  be  discontinued.  I can,  how- 
ever, with  truth  say,  that  if  those  political  friends,  who  have 
used  it  thus  far,  shall  have  reason  to  believe  a further  use  of  it 
will  be  an  injury,  instead  of  a benefit,  to  the  country,  and  may 
choose  to  withdraw  it,  they  will  have  my  hearty  concurrence. 

I am,  most  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

HUGH  L.  WHITE. 

The  hon.  Wm.  M.  Inge,  &c.  &c. 

© ©44««  — 

TREATY  WITH  THE  OSAGES. 

The  following  is  given,  with  apparent  authority,  as  the  lead- 
ing features  of  a late  treaty  concluded  with  the  Osage  band  of 
Indians;  for  the  accommodation  of  the  Oherokees — 

The  Osages  agree  to  cede  to  the  United  States,  a strip  of  land, 
about  twenty-five  or  thirty  miles  wide,  extending  along  the 
southern  border  of  their  country,  adjoining  the  Cherokee  coun- 
try, which  will  be  amply  sufficient,  we  understand,  to  satisfy 
the  latter  nation.  In  consideration  of  this  cession,  the  United 
States  agree  to  pay  them  an  annuity  of$20, 000,  for  some  twenty 
or  twenty-five  years,  to  be  expended  for  their  benefit  as  the  pre- 
sident may  direct;  also  $10,000  for  the  manufacture  of  cloths, 
&c.  in  their  country,  and  $5,000,  in  goods  or  money,  as  they 
may  choose.  The  government  also  provides  in  the  treaty  for 
the  purchase  of  all  the  reservations  heretofore  granted  by  the 
Osages,  and  engages  that  the  money  arising  from  the  sale  of 
those  to  the  mission  societies,  shall  be  appropriated  as  a school 
fund,  for  the  benefit  of  said  nation. 

This  treaty  is  made  by  major  F.  W.  Armstrong,  acting  su- 
perintendent of  the  western  territory,  under  the  authoiity  of 
the  war  department,  to  complete  the  unfinished  business  of  the 
commissioners  of  Indian  affairs:  and,  however,  advantageous 
it  may  appear  to  the  Osages,  still  it  is  justly  their  due,  as  the 
fairest  portion  of  Arkansas  has,  at  different  times,  been  ceded 
by  them  to  the  United  States,  and  they  are  now,  we  are  in- 
formed, in  a suffering  and  almost  starving  condition.  And  it  is 
equally  advantageous  to  the  government,  as  a cession  of  the 
land  which  it  acquires  by  the  treaty  to  the  Cherokees,  will  pro- 
bably remove  one  of  the  principal  obstacles  which  has  hitherto 
prevented  that  portion  of  the  nation  who  reside  east  of  the 
Mississippi  from  joining  their  brethren  in  the  west. 

The  1st  instant,  we  understand,  had  been  fixed  on  for  signing 
the  treaty.  It  is  probable  some  other  provisions  may  be  added 
to  the  treaty,  but  it  is  believed  from  the  disposition  manifested 
by  the  Osages  to  treat,  that  the  foregoing  outline  embraces  the 
material  and  most  important  features  of  it. 

— *►►♦©  © ■ 

DEATH  OF  NATHAN  DANE. 

From  the  Salem,  ( Massachusetts ),  Gazette. 

Died,  recently,  at  BeVerly,  hon.  Nathan  Dane,  the  distin- 
guished jurist  and  civilian,  and  one  of  the  fathers  of  the  Ameri- 
can constitution,  aged  eighty-two. 

He  was  a learned  lawyer  and  patriotic  statesman.  He  has 
devoted  his  long  life  of  industry  to  the  faithful  performance  of 
his  duties  in  all  the  relations  of  life.  He  was  born  in  Ipswich — 
was  graduated  at  Harvard  college  in  1778— his  legal  studies  he 
pursued  under  the  tuition  of  the  late  judge  Wetrnore — in  a few 
months  after  his  admission  to  the  bar  be  was  chosen  a represen- 
tative in  the  general  court  by  the  town  of  Beverly. 
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The  journals  of  the  continental  congress  in  1787, 1788,  while 
ail  the  legislative  and  executive  powers  of  the  national  govern- 
ment were  vested  in  that  single  body,  abundantly  prove,  that 
Mr.  Dane  was  an  able,  efficient  and  influential  member;  and 
was  frequently  associated  on  the  most  important  committees 
with  Madison,  Hamilton  and  King.  He  was  the  framer  of  the 
celebrated  ordinance  ol  congress  of  1789,  for  the  government  of 
the  territory  of  the  United  States,  north  west  of  the  river  Ohio, 
an  admirable  code  of  constitutional  law,  by  which  the  princi- 
ples of  free  government  were  extended  to  an  immense  region, 
and  its  political  and  moral  interests  secured  on  a permanent 
basis.  One  of  its  fundamental  provisions,  “that  there  shall  be 
neither  slavery  nor  involuntary  servitude  in  the  said  territory,” 
prevented,  by  a wise  foresight,  a mass  of  evils,  and  rendered 
that  fine  country  the  abode  of  industry,  enterprise  and  freedom. 

In  drafting  this  ordinance,  Mr.  Dane  incorporated  into  it  the 
cardinal  preventive  provisions,  against  impairing  the  obligations 
of  contracts  by  legislative  acts.  A few  months  after  the  adop 
tiou  of  this  ordinance,  the  convention,  which  framed  the  fede- 
ral constitution,  ingrafted  the  same  great  moral  principle  into 
that  instrument;  and  it  is  worthy  of  observation,  that  this  fun- 
damental provision  was  so  much  in  accordance  with  the  moral 
sense  of  the  American  people,  that,  amid  the  great  diversity  of 
opinions,  and  variety  of  amendments  and  objections  to  that  in 
strurnenl,  in  the  state  conventions,  no  proposition  was  made, 
from  any  quarter,  to  expunge  this  restriction  on  their  power  to 
resort  to  relief  and  stop  laws,  which  had,  in  various  shapes,  at 
that  time  aggravated  the  distresses  of  the  people. 

He  was  chosen  a member  of  the  continental  congress  in  11 
years  after  he  began  to  prepare  for  college,  and  was  one  of  the 
most  active  and  efficient  members. 

The  Dane  professorship  of  law,  founded  at  Harvard  universi- 
ty by  his  munificence,  will  be  an  enduring  monument  of  his 
anxious  desire  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  community. 

His  abridgement  of  American  law,  in  9 large  8vo.  volumes, 
will  remain  a proof  of  his  learning  aDd  industry.  He  used  to 
remark  that  it  was  not  the  fruits  of  a solitary  and  recluse  life, 
because  he  had  always,  till  he  was  50  years  of  age,  been  in  rc 
tive  and  public  life — from  1789  to  1793  he  served  on  the  com- 
mittee to  settle  the  accounts  of  the  United  States  with  the  se- 
veral states.  His  practice  in  the  legal  profession  was  laborious; 
he  attended  the  courts  in  Maine  as  late  as  1809  and  10  and  11, 
in  very  arduous  land  title  causes. 

His  extensive  law  work  he  began  by  keeping  minutes  and  a 
common  place  book,  as  there  were  then  no  American  reports 
and  no  books  of  forms.  He  remarked  that  “reading  right  for- 
ward was  heavy  work,”  but  by  extracting  and  minuting  he 
could  sit  up  till  midnight.  His  reading  was  extensive  on  the 
subjects  of  morals,  history  and  governments,  and  on  those  topics 
he  had  compiled  materials  sufficient  for  a work  of  3 or  4,000 
pages. 

TALLEYRAND’S  RETIREMENT. 

The  Monitcur  announces  officially  that  the  king  has  accepted 
the  resignation  of  the  prince  de  Talleyrand  as  ambassador  to 
England,  and  has  appointed  gen.  Sebastiani  to  be  his  successor. 

The  prince’s  letter  follows: 

“Sir:  When  the  confidence  of  the  king  called  me  four  years 
ago  to  the  embassy  of  London,  the  very  difficulties  of  the  mis- 
sion induced  me  to  obey.  1 believe  I have  accomplished  for 
the  benefit  of  France  and  of  the  king,  two  objects  of  interest 
which  1 have  always  had  in  my  mind,  and  which  l have  al- 
ways considered  as  closely  connected.  During  these  four  years, 
the  maintenance  of  a general  peace  has  admitted  of  all  our  re 
lations  being  simplified.  Our  policy,  isolated  as  it  was,  has 
been  mingled  with  that  of  the  other  nations.  It  has  been  ac- 
cepted, appreciated  and  honored  by  the  honest  men  of  all  coun- 
tries. The  co-operation  we  have  obtained  from  England  has 
cost  nothing  to  our  independence  or  our  national  feelings;  and 
such  has  been  our  respect  for  the  rights  of  all,  such  has  been 
the  candor  of  our  proceedings,  that  far  from  creating  mistrust, 
it  is  our  guarantee  that  has  been  called  for  against  the  spirit  of 
propagandism  which  disturbs  the  old  states  of  Europe.  Tt  is 
certainly  owing  to  the  exalted  wisdom  and  great  abilities  of  the 
king  that  all  these  satisfactory  results  must  be  attributed.  I 
claim  for  myself  no  oilier  merit  than  that  of  having  divined  be- 
fore all  others  the  profound  thoughts  of  the  king,  and  to  have 
announced  them  to  those  who  have  since  been  convinced  of 
the  truth  , of  my  words. 

Now  tliat  all  Europe  knows  and  admires  the  king,  and  there- 
by the  principal  difficulties  have  been  surmounted— now  that 
England  has  perhaps  an  equal  want  with  ourselves  for  a mu- 
tual alliance  between  us,  and  that  the  path  which  she  appears 
to  be  inclined  to  follow  must  induce  her  to  prefer  a mind  with 
traditions  less  ancient  than  mine,  I conceive,  1 may,  without 
failing  in  my  devoted  duty  to  the  king  or  to  France,  entreat,  re- 
spectfully, that  his  majesty  will  accept  my  resignation,  which  I 
request  you  sir,  will  lay  before  him.  My  great  age,  the  infir- 
mities which  are  its  natural  consequence,  the  repose  they 
counsel,  the  reflection  they  suggest,  render  this  step  very  sim- 
ple, but  too  fully  justify  it,  and  even  render  it  a duty.  I rely 
upon  the  equity  and  goodness  of  the  king  to  form  the  same 
judgment.  Accept,  etc.  PRINCE  DE  TALLEYRAND.” 

The  following  is  the  answer  of  the  minister  for  foreign  af- 
fairs, which  is  only  dated  on  Wednesday — 

“Prince:  I have  laid  before  the  king  the  letter  you  address- 
ed the  minister  of  foreign  affairs,  by  which  you  entreat  his  ma 
jesty  to  accept  your  resignation  of  the  embassy  at  London.  His 


majesty  for  a long  time  hesitated  to  accept  it.  In  associating 
yourself  with  his  sentiments  and  those  of  his  government,  you 
have  so  ably  concurred  in  giving  stability  to  the  new  monarchy 
and  grandeur  to  its  policy,  and  in  rnaintuining  the  peace  of  Eu- 
rope, that  the  king  could  not  consent  to  deprive  France  of  your 
powerful  services  and  vast  experience.  But  his  majesty  has 
felt  that  after  so  great  and  so  long  a career,  the  attachment 
even,  and  the  gratitude  he  bears  towards  you,  will  not  suffer 
him  any  longer  to  resist  the  desire  you  have  expressed  to  him, 
on  account  ofyour  great  age,  to  retire  into  repose.  Accept,  etc. 

RIGNY.” 

HEAT  WITHOUT  FIRE,  &c. 

The  following  wonderful  article  is  copied  from  the  London 
Chronicle  of  January  1 — 

When  the  properties  of  steam  and  its  power  were  first  ascer- 
tained, it  was  supposed  that  human  genius  could  extend  no 
further;  still  since  then  we  have  had  our  streets  and  houses 
lighted  by  gas,  and  now  we  are  to  have  our  residences  warmed 
and  our  provision  dressed  without  the  use  of  “fire,  flame, 
smoke,  steam,  gas,  oil,  spirit,  chemical  preparation,  or  any 
dangerous  substance  whatever.”  Incredible  as  this  may  ap- 
pear, it  is  no  less  true,  an  ingenious  German  having  invented  a 
machine  by  which  it  may  be  accomplished.  It  is  made  of 
brass,  is  about  22  inches  high,  12  inches  wide,  and  six  deep, 
has  the  appearance  of  a miniature  chest  of  drawers,  and  is  sur- 
rounded by  an  inverted  crescent,  which  is  hollow  for  the  pur- 
pose of  containing  water.  It  is  called  “Wenn’s  solar  stove,” 
and  is  healed  by  “elementary  heat,”  produced  (according  to 
the  word#  of  the  inventor)  by  “separate  and  combined  ele- 
ments.” It  may  be  used  with  the  greatest  safety  in  ships,  and 
in  manufactories  and  warehouses,  where,  in  consequence  of 
the  combustible  nature  of  the  stock,  fires  are  prohibited.  The 
process  of  heating  is  so  clean  and  simple,  that  a lady  with 
white  gloves  on  may  perform  it  without  soiling  them,  or  a child 
three  years  of  age  without  injury. 

Yesterday  its  powers  were  exhibited  at  the  West  India 
docks,  before  capt.  Parish,  the  dock  master,  T.  Sheldrake,  esq. 

engineer, Beck,  esq.  and  a number  of  other  gentlemen 

connected  with  the  dock  company,  who  expressed  the  greatest 
astonishment  at  Mr.  Wenn’s  invaluable  discovery,  and  said 
they  considered  it  would  be  of  incalculable  service  to  the  navy, 
&c.  Heat  was  produced  by  invisible  means  in  Jess  than  two 
minutes,  and  in  three  minutes  afterwards,  water  which  had 
been  put  into  the  crescent,  boiled  with  such  force,  that  the 
window  of  the  room  in  which  it  was  tried  was  compelled  to  be 
opened  to  let  the  steam  escape.  There  is  a drawer  in  the  ma- 
chine in  which  a steak  or  chop  can  be  cooked  in  its  own  gravy, 
but  there  not  being  one  at  hand,  the  experiment  was  not  tried. 
Three  hours  after  it  had  been  heated,  from  which  time  nothing 
had  been  done  to  it,  it  was  found  to  be  still  so  hot  that  it  could 
scarcely  be  touched  with  the  naked  hand,  although  it  had  been 
carried  from  the  docks  to  the  city.  We  understand  it  is  the  in- 
tention of  the  ingenious  inventor,  who  has  expended  all  he  was 
possessed  of  in  bringing  it  to  perfection,  to  exhibit  it  to  the  pub- 
lic at  the  museum  of  arts  and  sciences,  in  Leicester  square. 

LIST  OF  REVOLUTIONARY  BATTLES. 

1775.  April  19.  Battle  of  Lexington,  Massachusetts. 

May  10.  Capture  of  Ticonderoga,  New  V'ork. 


June  17. 

Battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  Massachusetts. 

Dec.  8. 

Great  Ridge,  Vermont. 

“ 31. 

u 

Quebec. 

1776.  Feb.  27. 

cc 

Moore’s  Creek  Bridge,  N.  Carolina. 

Aug.  27. 

cc 

Long  Island,  New  York. 

Oct.  28. 

cc 

White  Plains,  New  York. 

Nov.  16. 

cc 

Fort  Washington,  New  York. 

“ 26. 

cc 

Fort  Cumberland,  New  Jersey. 

Dec.  26. 

CC 

Trenton,  New  Jersey. 

1777.  Jan.  2. 

cc 

Princeton,  New  Jersey. 

July  7. 

cc 

Skenesborough,  New  York. 

Aug.  16. 

cc 

Bennington,  Vermont. 

Sept.  11. 

cc 

Brandywine,  Pennsylvania. 

“ 19. 

cc 

Stillwater,  New  York. 

Oct.  4. 

cc 

Germantown,  Pennsylvania. 

“ 7. 

cc 

Saratoga,  N.  Y.  and  subsequent  sur- 
render (16th)  the  whole  British  army. 

“ 22. 

cc 

Red  Bank,  Pennsylvania. 

1778.  June  28. 

cc 

Monmouth,  New  Jersey. 

Aug.  29. 

cc 

Quaker  Hill,  Rhode  Island. 

1779.  March  4. 

cc 

Briar  Creek,  North  Carolina. 

July  15. 

cc 

Stony  Point,  New  York. 

“ 19. 

cc 

Paultis  Hook,  New  Jersey. 

Oct.  9. 

cc 

Savannah,  Georgia. 

1780.  May  8. 
“ 29. 

« 

Santee,  South  Carolina. 

cc 

Waxhaws.  South  Carolina. 

June  22. 

cc 

Ramsaur’s  Mill,  South  Carolina. 

Aug.  9. 

cc 

Hanging  Rock,  South  Carolina. 

“ 16. 

c. 

Camden,  South  Carolina. 

Oct.  7. 

cc 

King’s  Mountain,  South  Carolina. 

Nov.  20. 

CC 

Black  Stocks,  South  Carolina. 

1781.  Jan.  17. 

cc 

Cowpens,  South  Carolina. 

March  17. 

CC 

Guilford  Court  House,  S.  Carolina. 

April  25. 

cc 

Camden,  South  Carolina. 

Sept.  6. 

cc 

Fort  Griswold,  Connecticut. 

“ 8. 

cc 

Kutaw  Springs.  South  Carolina, 

Oct.  19. 

Surrender  of  Yorklown,  Virginia. 

“ 25. 

Battle  of  Johnstown,  New  York. 
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Our  sheet  is  still  filled  with  important  papers,  and  will 
continue  a while  longer— for  there  never  was  a congress 
that  left  us  so  much  interesting  matter  to  bring  up,  as  the 
last.  It  will  be  exceedingly  useful  as  well  for  reading 
as  for  reference. 

The  following  letter  to  the  editors  of  the  “American,” 
dated  the  18th  inst.  gives  an  account  of  the  passage  of 
the  great  internal  improvement  bill — by  which  Baltimore 
is  about  to  be  linked  with  the  west,  by  the  Ohio  and  Che- 
sapeake canal — and  with  Pennsylvania,  by  means  of  the 
Susquehannah  rail  road.  These  important  results,  to- 
gether with  the  incorporation  of  the  Merchants’  bank, 
with  a capital  of  $2,500,000,  it  is  believed  will  do  great 
things  for  Baltimore. 

The  internal  improvement  bill  came  up  to  day  in  the  senate, 
was  passed  by  that  body,  and  is  now  a law.  It  was  decided 
yesterday  by  a vote  of  seven  to  six  that,  being  a money  bill,  the 
senate  had  no  right  to  amend  it,  and  the  amendments  reported 
by  the  committee  of  internal  improvements  fell,  of  course,  to 
the  ground.  To-day  Mr.  Wootton  proposed  to  offer  a message 
to  the  house  with  a yiew  of  having  the  same  amendments  in- 
serted by  that  body,  but  subsequently  declined  doing  so  for  rea- 
sons which  he  stated.  The  third  reading  was  now  called  for, 
and  the  clerk  had  proceeded  as  far  as  the  third  section,  when  a 
discussion  in  regard  to  the  provisions  of  that  section  arose,  in 
winch  Messrs.  Wootton,  Pigman,  Mayer,  Claude  and  Hughiett 
took  part.  The  bill  was  then  read  through,  and  the  question 
being  upon  its  passage,  Mr.  Morris  rose  and  slated  that  he  was 
desirous  to  say  a few  words  in  regard  to  his  own  course  respect- 
ing it.  He  then  remarked  that  he  had  been  in  favor  of  the 
amendments,  and  proceeded  to  state  his  reasons  for  thinking 
them  proper.  He  disclaimed  most  emphatically,  and  in  strong 
terms,  any  intention  or  wish  to  impede  the  passage  of  the  bill 
by  clogging  it  with  amendments.  With  or  without  them,  he 
should  vote  for  it,  and  he  trusted  he  had  said  enough  to  satisfy 
the  senate  that  he  was  not  actuated  by  captious  or  hostile  feel- 
ings in  offering  them.  His  speech  was  short,  but  frank,  liberal 
and  manly.  Col.  Hughiett  followed  Mr.  Morris,  and  stated  his 
various  reasons  for  voting  for  the  bill.  Originally,  he  said,  be 
was  opposed  to  appropriations  of  this  sort;  but  as  large  sums 
had  been  spent  by  the  state  and  by  individuals,  which  would  be 
thrown  away  without  the  aid  now  proposed  to  be  given,  and  as 
he  believed  the  security  of  the  state  to  be  provided  for,  he  should 
vote  for  thrfbill.  ’ 

Col.  Emory  stated  that  there  were  matters  in  the  bill  which 
he  would  be  proud  and  most  gratified  in  being  able  to  vote  for; 
but  the  want  of  the  provisions  proposed  to  have  been  added  by 
the  amendments  of  the  committee,  constrained  him  to  vote  in 
the  negative.  Mr.  Wootton  said  that  from  the  commencement 
of  his  political  career,  he  had  ever  been  an  advocate  for  inter 
nal  improvements.  In  this  instance,  however,  he  considered 
that  the  appropriations  of  the  legislature,  and  the  profits  of  the 
undertakings,  would  enure  to  the  benefit  of  individuals,  where- 
as, they  ought,  in  his  opinion,  to  belong  to  the  state.  He  should 
therefore  vote  against  the  bill.  The  question  was  then  taken, 
and  decided  in  the  affirmative  by  the  following  vote: 

Yeas— Messrs.  Chapman,  Hughiett,  Forrest,  Maver,  Pieman, 
Claude,  Morris,  Osborne,  Montgomery— 9.  ' 3 

Nays— Messrs.  Wootton,  Sappington,  Emory,  Wilson— 4. 
Absent,  Messrs.  Page  and  Groome. 

A letter  from  Annapolis  dated  the  14th  of  March,  says: 
Much  time  was  consumed  in  the  consideration  of  the  bill 
to  incorporate  the  Real  Estate  bank,  and  the  bill  for  the 
erection  of  Carroll  county — the  former  of  which  was  lost 
by  a vote  of  53  to  23,  and  the  latter  by  a vote  of  36  to  34. 

President  Jackson  was  sixty-eight  years  of  age  on 
Monday  last — consequently  at  the  end  of  his  present  term 
of  office,  will  be  “three  score  and  ten.” 

General  Hamilton , in  his  letters  of  Pacijicus , having 
used  the  phrase  “the  government,”  as  synonymous  with 
the  executive  branch  of  our  system,  Mr.  JMadison , in  his 
reply  to  those  letters,  made  the  subjoined  comments: 

“It  is  a just  observation  that  words  have  often  a gradual  in- 
fluence on  .ideas,  and  when  used  in  an  improper  sense,  may 
cover  fallacies  which  would  not  otherwise  escape  detection. 

“I  allude  particulajly  to  the  writer’s  application  of  the  term 
government  to  the  executive  authority  alone.  The  proclama- 
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tion  is  ‘a  manifestation  of  the  sense  of  the  government, ’ ‘why 
did  not  the  government  wait.’ 

“I  remarked  only  on  the  singularity  of  the  style,  adopted  by 
the  writer,  as  shewing  either  that  the  phraseology  of  a foreign 
government  is  more  familiar  to  him  than  the  phraseology  pro- 
per to  our  own,  or  that  he  wishes  to  propagate  a familiar  term 
of  the  former  in  preference  to  the  latter.  1 do  not  know  what 
degree  of  disapprobation  others  may  think  due  to  this  innova- 
tion of  language;  but  I consider  it  as  far  above  a trivial  criticism, 
to  observe  that  it  is  by  no  means  unworthy  of  attention,  whe- 
ther viewed  with  an  eye  to  its  probable  cause,  or  its  apparent 
tendency.  lThe  government ,’  unquestionably  means,  in  the 
United  States,  the  whole  government,  not  the  executive  pari, 
either  exclusively,  or  pre-eminently,  as  it  may  do  in  a monar- 
chy, where  the  splendor  of  prerogative  eclipses,  and  the  ma- 
chinery of  influence  directs,  every  other  part  of  the  govern- 
ment. In  the  former  and  proper  sense,  the  term  has  hitherto 
been  used  in  official  proceedings,  in  public  discussions,  and  in 
private  discourse.  It  is  as  short  and  as  easy,  and  less  liable 
to  misapprehension,  to  say,  the  executive  or  the  president,  as 
to  say  the  government.  In  a word,  the  new  dialect  could  not 
proceed  either  from  necessity,  conveniency,  propriety  or  perspi- 
cuity; and  being  in  opposition  to  common  usage,  so  marked  a 
fondness  for  it,  justifies  the  notice  here  taken  of  it.” 

The  proposition  in  the  house  of  representatives  of 
Massachusetts  for  an  appropriation  for  damages  sustain- 
ed by  the  destruction  by  fire  of  the  Ursuline  convent,  has 
been  refused  by  a vote  of  413  to  67.  Of  the  latter  num- 
ber 37  were  members  from  Boston.  The  sum  proposed 
to  be  appropriated  was  $10,000. 

It  is  stated  that  the  nuns  will  proceed  either  to  Cana- 
da or  Florida. 

At  a late  meeting  of  the  New  York  Protestant  asso- 
ciation, the  following  question  was  proposed  to  be  dis- 
cussed— “Is  popery  compatible  with  civil  liberty,”  and 
a large  and  respectable  assembly  of  ladies  and  gentle- 
men attended.  But  the  doors  were  hurst  open,  and  a 
multitude  of  persons  rushed  in,  who  compelled  the  peo- 
ple to  flee  for  their  lives,  after  which  they  destroyed 
every  thing  they  could  lay  their  hands  upon.  This  is 
an  affair  of  the  same  character  as  the  burning  of  the  con- 
vent at  Charlestown. 

In  reply  to  a letter  of  the  members  of  the  whig  com- 
mittee, chosen  at  a convention  at  Boston,  nominating 
Mr.  Edward  Everett  for  governor  of  Massachusetts,  that 
gentleman  accepts  the  nomination  in  the  following  terms: 

“I  am  deeply  sensible  of  the  honor  done  me,  by  this  expres- 
sion of  the  confidence  and  good  opinion  of  the  members  of  the 
convention.  In  retiring  from  the  service  of  my  fellow  citi/.ens 
of  the  fourth  congressional  district,  I expected  to  return  to  pri- 
vate life.  I am  fully  conscious  of  my  want  of  experience  for 
the  new  and  arduous  duties  of  the  proposed  station;  but  if  the 
people  of  the  commonwealth  should  be  pleased  to  command 
my  services,  I should  feel  that  I had  no  right  to  disobey  the 
call.” 

Edward  Everett  will  deliver  an  address  on  the  19th 
of  April,  in  Lexington,  at  the  request  of  that  town.  The 
remains  of  those  who  fell  on  that  day,  60  years  ago,  will 
then  be  removed  and  placed  within  the  railing  round  the 
monument. 

A public  dinner  is  to  be  given  at  Philadelphia  to  the 
honorable  George  Poindexter , and  a committee  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty  gentlemen  has  been  chosen  to  make 
the  necessary  arrangements  for  the  festival. 

A committee  has  been  appointed  to  proceed,  this  day , 
to  New  Castle,  to  receive  Mr.  Poindexter. 

Masters  commandant  Foxall  A.  Parker,  Edward  R. 
McCall,  Daniel  Turner  and  David  Conner,  have  been 
promoted  to  he  captains.  Lieutenants  Thomas  Cribb, 
Edward  B.  Babbit,  James  Armstrong  and  Joseph  Smoot, 
to  be  masters  commandant.  Passed  midshipmen  Arthur 
Sinclair,  Edwin  Moor,  Robert  B.  Hitchcock,  C.  H.  A. 
H.  Kennedy,  Thomas  W.  Brent,  George  M.  Bachef 
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Ezra  T.  Doughty,  Joseph  Lenman,  John  W.  Cox  and 
John  K.  Mitchell,  to  be  lieutenants. 

There  are  now  between  seven  and  eight  hundred 
slaves,  offered  by  their  owners,  in  various  states  of  the 
soutli  and  west,  to  the  American  Colonization  society, 
for  liberation  and  removal  to  Liberia , if  the  society  had 
the  means  of  sending  them.  Unfortunately  it  has  not. 
Cannot  the  benevolent  and  patriotic  of  this  opulent  na- 
tion furnish  the  means j*  Let  the  appeal  be  made,  and 
we  are  sure  they  will. 

The  whole  stock  of  the  Wilmington  and  Susquehan- 
nah  rail  road — '$400,000 — was  promptly  subscribed  last 
week.  The  portion  of  stock  allotted  to  Wilmington  was 
taken  in  half  an  hour,  and  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer 
states  that  when  the  hour  arrived  for  the  opening  of  the 
books  in  the  latter  city,  the  persons  who  were  in  waiting 
to  make  subscriptions  were  informed  that  all  the  stock 
had  been  already  taken!  It  sold,  a few  hours  after,  at 
Jour  dollars  advance  per  share. 

The  rail  road  in  question  is  designed  to  connect  Wil- 
mington with  Simper’s  Point,  at  the  head  of  North  East 
river  (a  branch  of  the  Susquehannah),  five  miles  from 
Ilavre-de-grace.  The  length  of  the  road  will  be  twenty- 
five  and  a half  miles. 

The  father  and  two  sons,  named  King,  who  recently 
perpetrated  the  horrid  massacre  upon  the  family  of  Mrs. 
Casey,  at  St.  Mary’s  (Ga.)  have  been  arrested.  Their 
accomplices  have  also  been  taken.  Thus,  all  concerned 
in  this  unexampled  butchery  will  soon  be  made  to  an- 
swer to  the  laws  for  their  agency  in  the  dark  tragedy. 

About  the  11th  inst.  the  French  brig  D’Assas  depart- 
ed from  New  York,  escorted  by  the  revenue  cutter,  who 
saluted  her  on  parting,  which  was  respectfully  returned. 
She  also  saluted  the  Constitution , then  lying  below,  with 
13  guns,  which  were  returned.  The  officers  of  the  brig- 
have  good  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  the  attentions  paid 
to  them. 

Another  French  vessel  of  war,  the  Ceres,  of  24  guns, 
has  arrived  at  New  York,  from  Brest,  which  she  left  on 
the  24th  Jan.  only  4 days  after  the  D’Assas. 

A fire  took  place  in  Apple  alley,  Baltimore,  on  Satur- 
day night  last,  in  which  “ Old  Hager1''  was  burnt  to  death 
— a well  known  person  of  color,  supposed  to  be  more 
than  100  years  old. 


all  at  Cincinnati,  have  capitals  of  one  million  each.  Se- 
veral others  have  capitals  of  half  a million,  and  several 
of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars. 

The  friends  of  hard  money  in  Maine  have  reported 
charters  for  the  incorporation  of  eight  banks,  and  for  in- 
creasing the  capital  of  five  others.  A bill  to  restrict  the 
circulation  of  small  bills,  even  of  one  dollar,  received 
only  55  votes,  against  82— between  30  and  40  of  the 
members  ‘‘(lodging”  the  yeas  and  nays.  Was  ever  so 
great  a humbug  gotten  up— as  the  new  “travellings  on 
goldP’ 

During  the  year  1834,  there  were  received  at  the  post 
office  in  the  city  of  New  York,  420,359  ship  letters,  or 
eleven  hundred  and  fifty  per  day — 183,855  of  which 
were  for  city  delivery,  and  236,504  were  mailed  for  dis- 
tant post  offices. 

The  Mobile  Mercantile  Advertiser  of  the  25th  ult. 
says — “The  day  before  yesterday  there  arrived  at  this 
port  nine  ships,  three  barques,  three  brigs,  two  schoon- 
ers and  five  steamboats — making  in  all  twenty-two  arri- 
vals in  one  day,  without  including  lighting  schooners  and 
coasters  between  this  city  and  New  Orleans. 

The  beautiful  little  city  of  Schenectady , N.  York,  has 
been  recently  visited  by  a fire,  the  damages  sustained  by 
which  are  said  to  amount  to  18,000  dollars. 

There  is  a regular  sce-io  between  me  rrvry  ••uemo- 
crats”  and  the  Muhlenberg  “democrats,”  in  Pennsylva- 
nia; and  they  “knock  down  and  drag  out”  one  another 
without  the  least  ceremony!  One  is  in  and  the  other 
wants  to  get  into  office;  and  this  is  all  the  difference  that 
we  can  discern  between  them.  They  both  profess  to  be 
friends  of  Mr.  Van  Buren  for  the  presidency — but  the 
opiniou  is  that  the  former  only  professes. 

The  tare  marked  on  tobacco,  at  New  Orleans,  is  a 
subject  of  much  comment.  The  “Bulletin”  of  that  city 
gives  the  tare  marked,  and  the  real  tare,  on  five  hogs- 
heads, at  N.  York;  the  first  was  7841bs,  the  record  1,334 
— difference  554  lbs. 

Now — some  solitary  Yankee  manufactured  certain 
“wooden  nutmegs,”  perhaps,  and  all  Yankees  are  call- 
ed, by  some,  “wooden  nutmeg  makers.”  What  would 
the  planters  of  tobacco  think  if  they  were  all  described 
as  selling  -wood  for  tobacco?  There  are  good  and  bad 
men  every  where. 


We  learn  from  the  Gazette  that  on  Wednesday  morn- 
ing, about  11  o’clock,  an  attempt  was  made  to  destroy  the 
museum,  at  the  corner  of  Baltimore  and  Calvert  streets. 
A lighted  candle  was  placed  in  the  cupola  under  the  steps. 
Two  gentlemen,  on  going  to  this  part  of  the  building, 
discovered  the  steps  burning,  and,  by  pulling  them  down, 
extinguished  the  fire. 

This,  in  five  minutes,  would  have  caused  a fire  of  in- 
calculable extent,  the  wind  being  high  and  the  building- 
very  lofty. 

The  legislature  of  Virginia  adjourned  on  the  night  of 
the  12th  inst.  after  a session  of  102  days — during  which 
they  passed  227  acts.  Among  the  most  important  of 
them  are  those  relating  to  internal  improvements,  and 
more  especially  those  in  aid  of  the  James  river  work, 
and  the  Richmond,  Fredericksburg  and  Potomac  rail 
road.  Another  one  deserving  of  note  is  the  formation  of 
a new  county  out  of  that  of  Ohio  county,  to  be  called 
Marshall. 


Condition  of  the  Ohio  banks,  January,  1835 — 

Capital  stock  $12,200,000 

Capital  paid  in  5,847,525 

Specie  v 2,489,912 

Circulation  4,564,898 

Discounts  6,799,247 

Circulation  over  $5  3,382,321 

Circulation  under  $5  1,182,577 

The  whole  number  of  banks  in  the  state  is  twenty-se- 
ven. The  largest  capital  is  that  of  the  Ohio  Life  Insur- 
ance and  Trust  company,  which  is  two  millions  of  dol- 
lars. The  Commercial,  Franklin  and  Lafayette  banks, 


The  following  is  from  the  JYeiv  York  Daily  Adverti- 
ser, of  Monday  last— 

On  Saturday  forenoon  the  head  carved  by  Messrs.  Dodse  & 
Sons  of  this  city,  was  placed  on  the  trunk  representing  president 
Jackson,  on  the  bow  ot  the  frigate  Constitution.  The  whole  af- 
fair lias  been  managed  with  great  care  and  secrecy.  It  was  given 
out  when  the  frigate  came  into  port,  that  she  would  remain 
some  five  or  six  weeks,  and  on  Saturday  we  learn  that  some 
of  her  officers  were  in  Philadelphia.  When  the  frigate  came 
up  a few  days  since  she  anchored  in  the  stream  opposite  the 
navy  yard.  The  head  has  been  carved  with  great  caution;  and 
a few  hours  after  it  was  put  on,  two  steamboats  towed  the 
frigate  down  the  lower  bay  where  she  anchored  some  fifteen 
or  twenty  miles  from  the  city,  so  as  to  be  out  of  the  reach  of 
any  popular  excitement.  The  manner  of  placing  this  head  on 
the  frigate  appears  wholly  in  character— as  the  frigate  has  been 
provisioned  at  Boston  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  she  came 
round  here  for  no  other  object,  than  to  accomplish  that  which 
could  not  have  been  done  in  Bosfon.  We  are  exceedingly  gra- 
tified that  since  it  has  been  determined,  at  Washington,  that 
this  head  shall  be  placed  on  the  bows  of  this  most  favored  of 
all  other  ships  in  the  navy,  that  it  has  been  done  by  stealth. 
Had  the  ship  been  at  the  wharves  of  our  city,  or  at  any  place 
where  the  populace  could  have  reached  her,  we  very  much 
fear  a riot  of  the  most  serious  .consequences  would  have  fol- 
lowed, the  end  of  which  no  human  being  could  foretell.  So 
far  as  we  can  judge,  the  opinion  is  geneial  among  all  classes 
of  respectable  citizens,  that  neither  the  head  of  general  Jack- 
son,  or  that  of  any  other  living  man,  should  be  placed  on  the 
bow  of  that  of  all  other  frigates,  but  that  she  should  continue 
with  the  same  head  and  appearance  with  which  she  has  won 
so  many  laurels  in  the  wreath  of  our  country’s  glory.  The 
frigate,  however,  with  whatever  block  she  may  have  fora  head, 
go  where  she  may,  will  have  the  best  wishes  of  every  Ameri- 
can. 

[In  some  of  the  prints  an  issue  is  bad — by  saying  that 
this  thing  was  not  done  by  stealth,  &e,] 
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In  the  Fhihdelphia  alms  house,  during  the  year  1834 
—3,571  persons  were  admitted — to  wit:  1,676  natives  of 
different  parts  of  the  United  States,  and  1,895  foreigners 
— 1,303  from  Ireland  ouly ! 

The  majestic  steamboat  Randolph , left  Nashville  for 
New  Orleans,  a short  time  since,  witli  a cargo  consisting 
of  3,600  bales  of  cotton,  valued  at  $220,000;  freight 
$10,000,  besides  a large  amount  in  passage  money. 

The  late  winter  appears  to  have  been  felt  with  severity 
in  Louisiana.  The  St.  Francisville  Journal  says: 

“The  injury  done  to  the  state  by  the  severity  of  the  frost,  is 
incalculable.  The  sugar  cane,  plants  and  ruttoons,  are  nearly, 
if  not  entirely  destroyed — and  it  is  questionable  whether  the 
culture  ot  the  cane  will  not  be  entirely  abandoned.  The  orange, 
lime  and  citron  groves  are  doubtless  cut  down.  The  fig  trees, 
and  all  delicate  shrubbery,  we  fear,  are  greatly  injured,  while 
our  vegetable  gardens  are  utterly  laid  waste — cattle  are  dying 
every  where  around*  us.  Such  ate  the  effects  of  this  frightful 
winter.” 

A.  letter  from  JVew  Orleans,  dated  Feb.  16,  published 
in  the  “Journal  of  Commerce,”  says — 

With  great  pleasure  I snatch  a moment  from  other  engage- 
ments, to  inform  you  of  what  must  be  highly  gratifying  to  every 
friend  of  humanity.  A resolution  ha3  just  passed  the  senate 
of  this  state,  and  been  confirmed  by  the  intelligent  house  of 
representatives,  for  appointing  a joint  committee  of  the  legisla- 
tuie  to  inquire  into  the  expediency  ofrepealing  all  laws  licens- 
ing gambling,  and  making  the  same  a high  penal  offence, 
punishable  bv  not  less  than  20  years  labor  in  the  state  prison, 
or  such  other  punishment  as  said  committee  may  see  proper  to 
inflict.  All  hail,  Louisiana. 

We  have  before  us,  says  a Paris  paper,  the  Royal  Al- 
manac ot  Spain  for  1835,  and  find  in  the  list  of  the  grand 
crosses  of  the  order  of  Isabella  the  Catholic,  the  name  of 
%\L  Rothschild.  This  dignity  confers  on  whoever  is  in- 
vested with  it,  the  title  of  most  excellent.  Hitherto  M. 
Rothschild  has  been  very  silent  in  Paris  about  this  new 
favor  from  JYlaria  Christina — a favor  conferred  upon  the 
eve  of  his  paying  several  millions.  At  any  rate,  the  ad- 
mission of  an  Israelitish  capitalist  into  the  Catholic  order 
of  Isabella,  is  a proof  of  the  progress  of  ideas  in  Spain, 
and  especially  of  iiie  irresistible  progress  of  the  poiver  of 
money  over  the  most  inveterate  prejudices  in  the  habits 
of  a nation. 

The  following  analysis  of  the  occupation  of  the  popu- 
lation ot  Great  Britain  is  taken  from  “Marshall’s  Statis- 
tics for  the  British  empire:” — 

Descriptions.  N^er 

lo21.  lool«  lool. 

Agricultural  occupiers 250,000  250,000  1,500,000 

Agricultural  laborers 728,956  800.000  4,800,000 

Mining  laborers 110,000  120^000  600,000 

Millers,  bakers  and  butchers. ..  160,000  180,000  900. 0o0 

Artificers,  builders, &c 200,000  230,000  650,000 

Manufacturers 340,000  400,000  2,400,000 

Tailors,  shoemakers,  hatters...  150, 000  180,000  1,080.000 

Shopkeepers 310,239  359.000  2,100,000 

Seamen  and  soldiers 319,300  277,017  831,000 

Clerical,  legal  & medical  classes  80,300  90,000  450,000 

Disabled  paupers 100,000  110,000  110,000 

Proprietors  and  annuitants 192,888  316,487  1,116,390 

Totals  2,911,383  3,303,504  16,537,398 

From  this  table  it  appears  that  the  agricultural  and 
mining  classes  compose  7-17th  of  the  whole  population; 
the^manufacturing  class  5-17ths;  the  commercial  class 
2-17ths;  the  professional  class,  including  the  army  and 
navy,  and  the  non-producing  class  of  proprietors  and 
paupers,  making  up,  in  nearly  equal  moieties,  the  re- 
maining 3-17ths. 

The  war  in  Spain  continues  to  be  carried  on  -with  a 
barbarous  ferocity  which  is  almost  as  disgraceful  to  ci- 
vilized Europe  of  the  nineteenth  century,  as  are  the  cold- 
blooded atrocities  committed  upon  the  down-trampled 
Poles  by  order  of  the  emperor  of  Russia.  On  a recent 
occasion,  a woman  was  brought  out  to  be  shot  with  seve- 
ral other  prisoners  made  by  the  Cai  lists.  She  obtained 
permission  to  see  for  a few  moments  her  husband,  who, 
on  learning  her  situation,  begged  to  be  taken  as  a substi- 
tute for  her,  as  her  life  was  more  valuable  than  his  to 
their  children.  The  request  was  granted,  and  in  a few 
moments  this  noble  husband,  devoted  father,  and  heroic 
man,  was  a corpse. 


The  Caffers,  in  South  Jlfrica,  are  in  a state  of  insur- 
rection, and  in  such  numbers,  that  successful  resistance 
to  their  progress  was  utterly  impracticable;  the  scattered 
inhabitants  in  every  direction  were  compelled  to  fly  from 
their  dwellings,  either  to  an  adjacent  village,  or  to  con- 
centrate in  some  spot  where  they  might  act  on  their  de- 
fence with  some  prospect,  of  holding  out  for  a short  time 
against,  the  invaders.  They  had  already  killed  many 
persons.  Prompt  measures  of  resistance  had  been  adopt- 
ed by  the  government  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

Quicksilver  vs.  steam.  It  is  stated  in  the  London  times 
that  the  earl  of  Dundonald  (better  known  as  lord  Cochrane)  was 
examined  last  session,  before  the  commons  committee,  on  steam 
navigation  to  India.  II is  lordship,  among  other  matters,  said 
he  had  projected  “a  substitute  tor  steam,”  as  well  as  “a  new 
mode  of  propelling  vessels.”  The  substitute  for  steam  is  quick- 
silver; and  he  employs  it  “to  produce  power  by  exhausting  one 
vessel  and  compressing  air  in  another,  thus  forming  an  atmos- 
pheric plenum,  or  vaewim,  which  will  produce  the  same  effect 
as  the  plenum  and  vacuum  formed  by  the  generation  of  steam 
and  its  condensation.”  This  plan  (superseding  the  necessity 
of  carrying  coals)  he  added,  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  agitated 
water  like  the  sea.  The  plan  may  be  wholly  worked  without 
fuel.  The  evidence  and  papers  are  too  long  for  extract,  but  bis 
lordship  concludes  this  part  of  his  evidence  with  stating,  that 
“vessels  fitted  with  quicksilver  apparatus  might  be  provided 
with  sails  of  the  usual  kind;  there  would  be  no  smoke  nor  any 
fire,  and  there  need  he  no  indication  from  their  external  ap- 
pearance that  they  are  equipped  in  any  other  manner  than  as 
sailing  vessels.  As  to  the  method  of  propelling  without  paddle 
wheels,  (his  lordship  says),  I should  be  happy  to  lay  it  before 
the  committee,  were  my  patent  right  secured.” 

The  Rhadamanthus  steam  frigate.  From  the  Bermuda 
Gazette.  'I' his  vessel  having  made  a longer  stay  here  than  was 
expected  on  her  arrival,  has  given  very  many  an  opportunity  of 
visiting  her:  and  the  attention  of  captain  Evans  and  his  officers 
has  added  much  to  the  pleasures  attendant  on  such  an  inspec- 
tion. To  those  who  have  not  had  an  opportunity  of  viewing 
the  Rhadamanthus,  we  subjoin  a few  particulars  of  her  dimen- 
sions as  well  as  of  her  machinery,  to  assist  them  in  forming 
some  idea  of  the  size,  power,  &c.  of  this  splendid  vessel.  The 
Rhadamanthus  has  now  been  from  England  about  nineteen 
months,  and  her  officers  speak  in  the  highest  terms  of  praise  of 
her  qualities  as  a sea  boat  and  fast  sailor. 

Length 165  feet. 

Breadth  inside  of  paddle-wheels 46  “ 

Tonnage 813 

Engine  horse-power 220 

Paddle-wheel  diameter 21  feet. 

Boilers  hold 50  tons. 

Coals 300 

and  consumes  on  an  average  when  in  full  power,  one  ton  per 
hour,  and  is  propelled  by  every  turn  of  the  paddles  half  a mile; 
the  wheel  revolves  usually  about  18  times  per  hour. 

Armament — 6 guns.  1 341bs.  long  gnu  on  the  forecastle — 1 
32  long  gun  aft — 2 32  short  on  each  gangway. 

A sloop  of  war’s  complement  of  men — 4 engineers  and  16 
strokers. 

Boundary  quarrel.  Ohio  and  Michigan,  the  one  a state, 
the  other  a territory,  have  a dispute  about  the  boundary  which 
separates  the  north  part  of  Ohio  from  the  south  part  of  Michi- 
gan. Ohio  claims  to  run  a line  from  the  south  point  of  Lake 
Michigan,  direct  to  Lake  Erie.  This  would  include  the  whole 
of  the  Maumee  bay,  and  its  surrounding  rich  lands.  These, 
heretofore,  we  believe,  have  been  in  possession  of  Michigan. 
The  legislature  of  Ohio  has  ordered  its  governor  to  take  pos- 
session of  those  lands.  Michigan  says  she  will  resist,  and — 
according  to  the  United  States  Gazette,  of  Philadelphia— “a 
law  is  published,  enacted  for  the  occasion,  which  renders  it 
criminal  for  any  one  to  hold  any  office  in  that  territory,  or  in 
any  part  of  it  as  it  is  now  constituted,  unless  he  is  appointed  by 
the  authorities  of  that  territory,  or  of  the  United  States.  The 
acting  governor  has  also  given  directions  to  brigadier  general  J. 
A.  Brown,  to  proceed  into  the  disputed  territories,  and  there 
ascertain  whether  any  officers  are  holding  commissions  under 
the  new  movement  of  Ohio,  and  if  so,  immediately  to  enforce 
the  act  against  them,  calling  to  his  aid  the  posse  comitatus,  if  ne- 
cessary. The  acting  governor  remarks,  that  there  is  but  one 
feeling  in  Michigan,  and  that  is  decidedly  against  Ohio.  Of 
course  his  excellency  means  ouf  of  the  disputed  territory.  In 
obedience  to  instructions  from  the  executive,  general  Brown 
announces  that  the  crisis  anticipated  has  arrived,  and  accord- 
ingly he  orders  out  three  brigades,  and  gives  notice  that  if  there 
is  an  officer  in  them  who  is  not  willing  to  peril  “life,  fortune 
and  honor”  lor  the  territory,  he  is  at  liberty  to  give  up  his  com- 
mission. These  gpneral  orders  conclude  with  the  expression 
of  a determination  never  to  submit  quietly  to  the  invasion  of 
their  soil,  whatever  force  Olrio  may  bring  against  them. 

General  Brown  attended  a public  meeting  held  in  the  disput- 
ed territory,  and  was  very  roughly  received.  The  meeting.re- 
fnsed  to  hear  him  and  his  instructions,  though  subsequently, 
those  of  the  meeting  who  were  friendly  to  the  authorities  of 
Michigan,  organized  themselves,  listened  to  general  B.  and 
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passed  a resolution  approving  the  proceedings  of  the  executive. 
This  is  the  present  situation  of  the  dispute  between  the  sove- 
reign state  of  Ohio,  and  the  appanage,  Michigan.” 

[N.  Y.  Jlmerican. 

Seizure  of  slaves.  A good  deal  of  excitement  was 
caused  some  time  since  by  the  seizure,  at  Nassau,  of  a 
parcel  of  slaves  on  their  voyage  to  the  south  and  west, 
and  certain  strong  resolutions  were  passed  concerning  it. 
The  brig  Enterprise,  of  New  York,  for  Charleston,  was 
driven  off*  the  coast,  and  put  into  Bermuda,  in  distress, 
on  the  20th  ult.  with  78  slaves.  It  immediately  became 
known,  says  the  Journal  of  Commerce,  to  the  inhabitants 
that  there  were  slaves  on  board,  and  accordingly,  on  the 
following  day,  at  tbe  instance  of  the  “Friendly  society*’ 
of  colored  people  of  Bermuda,  a writ  of  habeas  corpus 
was  served  upon  all  the  slaves,  commanding  them  to  be 
brought  before  the  chief  justice,  and  answer  for  them- 
selves, whether  they  would  proceed  with  the  vessel  to 
her  destined  port  and  continue  slaves,  or  remain  at  Ber- 
muda and  be  free.  The  rest  of  the  proceedings  in  the 
case  we  give  in  the  language  of  the  Bermuda  Royal  Ga- 
zette, received  at  this  office. 


The  constable  with  the  writ  went  off  io  the  vessel,  (then  lying 
about  300  yards  from  the  shore),  and  requested  to  see  the  mas- 
ter, into  whose  hand  the  writ  was  delivered.  He  passed  it  to  a 
gentleman  on  the  deck  of  the  vessel,  and  asked  him  to  read  ii; 
who,  when  he  had  done  so,  observed  that  the  document  was 
not  served  in  proper  form,  and  on  the  constable  declining  to  take 
it  back,  it  was  dropped  into  the  bottom  of  the  boat.  The  con- 
stable immediately  returned  to  the  shore  to  report  proceedings. 

In  the  interim  the  master  having  landed,  a merchant  of  the 
town  of  Hamilton,  who  had  witnessed  the  transaction,  very 
kindly  intimated  to  Smith,  the  necessity  of  his  regaining  pos- 
session of  the  writ,  which  he  fortunately  succeeded  in  doing. 
The  master  then  came  into  court,  and  pleaded  very  hard,  that 
the  compliance  with  the  writ  might  be  deferred  till  the  follow- 
ing morning,  but  under  existing  and  somewhat  suspicious  cir- 
cumstances the  court  was  peremptory;  accordingly  about  9 
o’clock,  P.  M.  the  whole  of  the  slaves  were  marshalled  into 
court;  there  were  childien  without  a single  connexion  with 
them,  who  had  no  doubt  been  torn  from  the  very  arms  of  their 
parents  to  gratify  man,  who  is  ever  inventing  means  to  gain 
filthy  lucre;  there  were  women  too,  with  infants  at  the  breast; 
and  altogether,  they  presented  a scene  most  degrading  and  re 
volting  to  Christianity.  It  has  been  asserted,  and  we  place 
explicit  confidence  in  our  informant,  that  an  attempt  was  made 
to  tamper  with  these  unfortunate  creatures  before  they  left  the 
brigantine,  by  promising  them  money  if  they  would  say  when 
questioned  they  had  rather  proceed  with  the  vessel.  But  how 
little  did  the  tempter  reckon  on  human  feeling,  (though  his  an- 
ticipations were  very  great),  where  such  strong  self  interest 
was  concerned;  he  little  thought  that  the  heart  of  the  poor  and 
oppressed  colored  mortal  could,  with  freedom  in  prospect,  beat 
with  as  anxious  a joy  as  that  of  a white  person  for  any  other 
cause;  the  result  proved  how  groundless  were  his  expectations 
The  first  man  called  upon  was  desired  to  stand  up,  and  turn 
himself  towards  his  honor  the  chief  justice,  who  plainly,  kind- 
ly, and  very  appropriately, addressed  him  to  this  effect: — “Your 
name  is  George  Hammett;  you  came  in  the  brig  Enterprise,  as 
a slave,  and  it  is  my  duty,  (understanding  that  you  were  kept 
on  board  that  vessel  against  your  will)  to  inform  you  that  in 
this  country  you  are  free — free  as  any  white  person;  and  should 
it  be  your  wish  to  remain  here,  instead  of  proceeding  to  the 
port  whither  you  was  bound,  to  be  sold  or  held  to  service  as  a 
slave,  you  will  be  protected  by  the  authorities  here;  and  if  you 
do  decide  to  remain,  you  will  become,  as  I have  observed 
free  person,  and  will  be  punished  for  any  breach  or  breaking  of 
the  laws  of  this  colony;  while,  if  you  conduct  yourself  with 
propriety,  soberness,  honesty  and  industry,  you  will  meet  with 
encouragement  from  the  whole  community— do  you  therefore 
wish  to  remain  and  be  a free  person,  or  continue  your  voyage  to 
the  vessel’3  destined  port,  and  remain  a slave?”  It  would  be  dif 
ficult  to  describe  the  sort  of  joy  and  wonderment,  that  was  de 
picted  upon  the  poor  fellow’s  countenance,  unawed  now  by  the 
perhaps  worse  than  frowns  of  his  late  oppressor,  when  he  audi 
bly  and  unhesitatingly  declared  he  would  rather  remain  and  be 
free  man.  The  whole  of  them  were  acquainted  singly  with  their 
condition,  and  each  answered  singly.  When  the  poor  little  boys 
some  of  whom  were  barely  six  years  old,  were  kindly  spokeii 
to  by  the  attorney  general,  and  said  that  they  had  no  relation 
whatever  with  them,  it  was  a most  interesting,  and  at  the  same 
time  melancholy  scene.  O!  that  other  nations  would  follow 
the  glorious  example  of  the  British  people  in  doing  away  the 
odious  system  of  slavery,  which,  no  matter  by  what  political 
party  brought  about,  will  in  after  ages  be  spoken  of  as  one  of 
the  noblest  acts  a nation  ever  accomplished,  and  one  that  will 
redound  to  the  immortal  honor  of  a Christian  people. 

But  to  continue,  the  whole  of  the  slaves,  save  a woman  and 
five  children,  by  name  Ridgly,  declared  themselves  more  desir- 
ous of  remaining,  and  being  free,  than  proceeding  in  the  vessel. 
The  chief  justice  gave  them  a parting  admonition,  somewhat 
to  this  effect:  that  they  were  not  to  suppose  because  they  were 
now  free,  they  were  not  to  labor,  but  on  the  contrary,  endeavor- 


ed to  impress  upon  their  minds,  the  necessity  of  an  industrious, 
sober,  honest  line  of  conduct,  as  by  their  good  or  evil  course  of 
life,  they  must  stand  or  fall;  and  he  trusted  they  would  appre- 
ciate as  they  ought  to  do,  this  unlooked  for  boon  of  freedom, 
which,  by  Divine  Providence,  had  been  granted  to  them.  He 
also  observed  that  too  much  could  not  be  said  in  praise  of  the 
Friendly  society  of  colored  people,  who  had  thus  generously 
exerted  themselves  to  rescue  so  many  of  their  fellow  beings 
from  cruel  thraldom. 

The  attorney  general  then  moved  that  a subscription  be  im- 
mediately entered  into  for  the  present  emergencies  of  those  now 
free  persons,  until,  as  he  observed,  “they  began  to  feel  their 
way,  and  had  obtained  employment.”  About  $70  was  the 
amount  collected. 

Pile  crowd  assembled  to  welcome  the  landing  of  these  peo- 
ple was  immense;  they  were  received  with  cheers.  The  court 
room  was  filled  almost  to  suffocation.  The  feeling  of  commis- 
eration exhibited  throughout  the  proceeding,  by  the  Bermudian 
people  of  color,  was  really  gratifying.  Those  persons  wtio  had 
but  a short  time  since,  been  owners  of  slaves,  spoke  with  dis- 
gust and  utter  detestation  of  the  slavery  system,  and  decried  it, 
quite  as  much  as  any  anti-slavery  society  in  the  mother  country 
could  have  wished,  so  thorough  a change  has  taken  place  of 
late  years  in  the  minds  of  the  people  of  this  colony.  The  court 
did  not  adjourn  till  near  midnight,  when  a shelter  was  afforded 
to  the  now  liberated  people,  by  the  worshipful  William  M.  Cox, 
esq.  in  an  unoccupied  store  room  in  the  town  of  Hamilton. 
They  have  all  been  since,  as  we  understand,  provided  for,  either 
as  domestic  servants,  or  taken  under  the  protection  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Friendly  society,  before  named. 


We  must  think  that  such  things  cannot  be  permitted. 
However  much  opposed  to  slavery — we  recognise  slaves 
as  property , and  cannot  allow  an  Interference  with  what 
is  esteemed  our  rights,  by  the  accidental  circumstance  of 
vessels  being  compelled  to  seek  a place  of  safety  in  sea- 
sons of  distress. 

Naval  force  of  the  different  powers  of  the  world. 
As  it  will  be  interesting  at  the  present  time  to  know  the  naval 
strength  of  different  nations,  we  have  compiled,  with  care,  from 
various  sources,  the  following  table,  showing  the  number  of 
ships  of  the  line,  frigates  and  smaller  vessels,  in  the  naval  se»- 
vice  of  the  various  powers  of  the  civilized  world: 

Ships  of  the  Sloops,  Sleam 


Countries. 

line. 

Frigates,  brigs,  <frc.  vessels. 

Total. 

Great  Britain 

165 

217 

324 

40 

746 

France 

39 

51 

213 

10 

333 

Russia 

32 

25 

107 

4 

168 

Ottoman  empire 

18 

24 

90 

132 

Holland 

12 

33 

56 

2 

103 

Sweden  and  Norway 

10 

13 

238 

261 

Spain 

1 

3 

30 

34 

Denmark 

4 

7 

14 

25 

Portugal 

4 

6 

37 

2 

49 

Austria 

3 

8 

61 

72 

Sardinia  & Two  Sicilies  4 

8 

17 

29 

Greece 

1 

2 

25 

2 

30 

Popedom 

8 

8 

Duke  of  Tuscany 

1 

1 

Prussia 

1 

1 

United  States 

7 

10 

24 

51 

It  is  necessary  to  remark,  that,  notwithstanding  this  list  of 
formidable  navies,  the  number  of  ships  armed,  or  in  a condition 
for  active  service,  forms  but  a very  small  proportion  to  the  sum 
total  on  the  marine  roll.  Sweden,  for  instance,  although  pos- 
sessing apparently  such  a powerful  fleet,  has  seldom  in  actual 
service  any  but  a few  insignificant  flotillas,  merely  to  exercise 
her  naval  officers  in  nautical  tactics.  The  total  number  of  Bri- 
tish ships  of  all  sizes  in  commission,  for  instance,  in  January, 
1835,  amounted  to  only  182.  France  has  seldom  more  than  forty 
ships  in  commission,  manned  by  13,000  men,  while  Russia  has 
always  a larger  proportion  in  actual  service. 

The  number  of  vessels  building,  we  have  not  stated.  Thus, 
England  has  62  of  different  sizes,  besides  13  steamboats  on  the 
stocks;  France  14— and  the  United  States  has  five  ships  of  the 
line  and  seven  frigates  building  in  her  dock  yards.  Of  the  fifty- 
one  stated  in  the  above  list,  as  belonging  to  this  country,  a con- 
siderable number  are  unfit  for  service.  Since  the  close  of  the 
late  war,  nearly  four  hundred  ships  of  different  gradations,  have 
been  struck  from  the  list  of  the  British  navy  as  unfit  for  service, 
and  condemned  and  sold.  The  present  navy  of  that  country, 
as  well  as  of  France,  is  almost  new.  [Com.  Jld. 

Poland.  M.  Isambcrt,  a distinguished  deputy  of  the  opposi- 
tion, held  in  the  French  chamber  on  January  26th,  the  follow- 
ing bold  and  eloquent  language  with  reference  to  the  recent 
Polish  claim  put  forward  by  Russia. 

Alter  referring  to  the  present  situation  of  Poland, he  observed 
that  if  Russia  made  a claim  in  her  own  name,  the  treaty  of  1818 
might  be  brought  forward  in  proof  that  France  owes  nothing. 
But  if  the  claim  were  made  in  behalf  of  Poland,  France  denies 
the  right  of  Russia  to  pul  forward  such  a demand,  inasmuch  as 
the  latter  had  not  fulfilled  the  treaties  of  1815  with  regard  to 
Poland.  There  was,  however , one  deht  which  France  owed  to 
Poland— her  glorious  companion  in  arms— but  it  was  a debt  of 
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blood,  which  could  be  paid  only  on  the  field  of  battle.  To  the  pay- 
ment of  that  obligation  thenation  would  consent — all  France  will 
say — we  owe  il — and  bul  give  the  word,  and  the  eager  youth  of 
all  France  will  rush  forward  to  discharge  it — [hear,  hear]!  Let 
ministers  demand  from  the  chamber  the  means  of  defraying  it, 
and  they  should  be  granted;  but  the  chamber  would  never  vote 
money  only  for  the  benefit  of  Poland’s  oppressor— [cries  of 
“bravo!”]— and  let  it  go  forth  to  Russia  and  the  world,  that  that 
debt — and  that  debt  only— will  yet  be  paid, 

• ••‘>6  © 0««»- 
FORE1GN  NEWS. 

From  Paris  papers  to  the  9th  of  February  inclusive . 

FRANCE. 

Private  letters  as  well  as  newspaper  information,  state  that 
the  report  made  in  the  senate  of  the  United  States,  by  Mr.  Clay, 
as  chairman  of  the  committee  on  foreign  relations,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  our  difficulties  with  France,  was  received  in  Paris,  by 
way  of  England,  and  the  unanimous  vote  of  the  senate  on  the 
resolution  appended  to  it,  reached  there  by  the  packet  Francis 
I.  The  receipt  of  these  documents  are  represented  as  oppor- 
tune in  the  extreme,  and  to  have  had  the  effect  of  changing 
the  aspect  of  affairs.  The  vote  was  regarded  as  a palpable  cen- 
sure upon  the  clause  of  the  message  of  the  president  relative  to 
France.  To  quote  the  language  of  the  “Courier’s”  correspon 
dent,  “neither  war  nor  outraged  dignity,  nor  danger  to  our  com- 
mercial relations  is  longer  thought  of.  Attention  is  entirely 
directed  towards  the  fair  amount  of  the  claims.”  On  the  30th 
of  January,  M.  de  Rigny  proposed  that  the  chambers  should  pro- 
ceed to  consider  the  project  of  the  law  on  Monday,  the  2d 
February;  but  Thursday  the  5th  was  ultimately  fixed  for  the 
preliminary  discussion.  It  was  accordingly  taken  up  on  the 
last  mentioned  day,  and  referred  to  a committee  consisting  of 
one  from  each  of  the  nine  bureaux. 

A Paris  journal  of  the  7th  states  that  the  American  indemnites 
had  been  examined  in  the  bureaux,  or  standing  committees  of 
the  deputies,  and  that  five  out  of  the  nine  decided  in  favor  of 
the  law;  that  a sixth  might  be  said  also  to  be  in  favor  of  it,  he 
only  requiring  additional  documents.  The  three  other  bureaux 
did  not  require  the  rejection  of  the  law,  but  a suspension  until 
the  American  nation  by  the  organ  of  its  representatives,  had 
made  known  if  it  had  adopted  the  hostile  intentions  of  the  presi- 
dent or  not.  All  the  bureaux  agree  in  blaming  the  conduct  of  the 
French  ministers  in  concluding  the  treaty  of  1831,  and  M. 
Passy,  in  his  bureaux,  demanded  that  the  report  should  con- 
tain at  least  a severe  censure  on  the  manner  in  which  the  ne 
gotiations  were  conducted,  and  of  the  forgetfulness  manifested 
by  the  negotiators  of  the  rights  of  the  chambers. 

The  bill  was  to  have  been  examined  in  committees  on  the 
12th  ult.  and  the  general  opinion  is  that  it  will  pass. 

The  Paris  correspondents  of  the  English  papers  affirm  that 
there  cannot  be  the  least  doubt  now  that  the  bill  for  the  pay- 
ment of  the  American  indemnities  will  pass  in  the  chambers, 
as  the  commission  appointed  to  report  on  the  question  are  una- 
nimously in  its  favor.  The  vote  of  the  United  States  senate,  had 
removed  most  of  the  objections  raised  by  the  hurt  pride  of 
the  French  against  the  payment  of  the  claim;  and  hence  it  is 
probable  that  it  will  pass  without  any  paragraph  throwing 
blame  on  the  ministry,  as  was  proposed  by  M.  Passy. 

On  the  division  in  the  bureaux  in  the  choice  of  the  commis- 
sion, the  vote  stood  240  favorable  to  the  indemnities  and  161 
against  them. 

GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND. 

The  London  Morning  Post  says  that  the  feeling  of  confidence 
and  attachment  to  the  administration  of  sir  R.  Peel  gains  ground 
and  increases  rapidly.  Mr.  Abercrombie  was  to  be  run  as  the 
opposition  candidate  to  sir  Charles  Manners  Sutton,  for  the 
speaker’s  chair  of  the  house  of  commons. 

It  is  said  that  the  queen  is  in  a fair  way  to  give  an  heir  appa 
rent  to  the  crown!  She  is  only  about  forty  years  old. 

Sir  Robert  Peel,  who  went  from  London  to  North  Warwick- 
shire to  vote  for  the  tory  candidate  for  parliament,  had  his  vote 
objected  to,  and  the  objection  noted  on  the  poll  book,  on  the 
ground  of  his  being  a minister  of  state. 

It  was  expected  that  sir  Robert  Wilson  would  be  sent  as  lord 
high  commissioner  to  the  Ionian  islands. 

The  commissioners  of  ecclesiastical  affairs  have  commenced 
their  sittings. 

The  ministry  had  determined  to  send  a consul  general,  or  con- 
suls, to  Persia,  to’  protect  and  encourage  the  commerce  of  that 
country  and  England  by  way  of  the  Black  sea. 

The  vessel  intended  for  the  interesting  expedition  up  the  Eu- 
phrates left  Liverpool,  Wednesday,  4th  February,  at  3 o’clock 
in  the  afternoon.  She  is  called  the  George  Canning,  and  is  of 
the  best  construction — burthen  300  tons. 

The  English  government  have  sent  out  on  board  this  vessel 
quite  an  armament  of  scientific  tnen,  amounting  in  all  to  50, 
under  the  command  of  col.  Chesney,  of  the  royal  artillery.  The 
George  Canning  carries  out  two  iron  steamboats,  taken  asunder. 
The  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris,  with  all  the  requisites  and  great 
quantities  of  provisions  of  every  kind.  All  the  articles  are  pack- 
ed in  boxes,  which  will  be  transported  up  the  Orontes,as  far  as 
that  river  is  navigable.  The  packages  will  then  be  cariied 
across  the  desert  to  Bir  on  the  Euphrates.  The  carriage  will  be 
effected  by  camels,  every  one  of  which  is  to  carry  half  a ton. 
The  two  steamboats  will  be  put  together  at  Bir.  The  sultan 
and  Mchemet  Ali,  have  engaged  to  protect  the  expedition. 


An  arrival  from  Liverpool,  bringing  Liverpool  dates  to  the 
lltli  and  London  of  the  10th  February,  represent  the  opposition 
to  the  election  of  sir  Charles  Manners  Sutton,  as  speaker  of  the 
house  of  commons,  to  be  of  the  most  resolute  character;  but 
it  is  asserted  that  the  election  of  speaker  will  not  determine  the 
question  whether  sir  Robert  Peel  can  carry  on  the  government, 
as  it  is  believed  that  many  will  vote  for  Mr.  Abercombie,  who 
will,  nevertheless,  give  the  ministers  a fair  trial. 

The  cotton  market  had  been  very  animated,  and  extensive 
sales  made  at  an  advance. 

Parliament  was  to  have  been  opened  by  the  king  in  person 
on  the  19th  ultimo;  for  which  purpose  he,  accompanied  by  the 
queen  and  several  of  the  royal  suite,  would  on  that  day  leave 
Brighton. 

The  late  general  elections  have  returned  137  military  and  na- 
val officers  to  parliament. 

Lord  Brougham  had  returned  from  a three  months  tour  on  the 
continent. 

It  is  stated  that  a commission,  with  the  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury at  its  head,  has  been  appointed  to  draw  up  a plan  of  church 
reform.  The  names  of  this  commission  are  said  not  to  give 
much  promise  of  substantial  reform. 

One  part  of  the  London  and  Greenwich  rail  road,  a work  now 
advancing  towards  completion,  is  to  pass  over  three  thousand 
arches,  which  arches  are  to  be  so  constructed  as  to  serve  the 
purposes  of  cottages  and  he  inhabited.  This  is  certainly  a no- 
velty, and  one  of  an  agreeable  character,  that  carriages  full  of 
passengers  and  goods  will  go  over  the  tops  of  human  habitations 
at  great  speed,  with  the  most  perfect  security  and  convenience 
to  all  parlies.  To  get  rid  of  all  smoke  arising  out  of  these  resi- 
dences of  men  and  women,  which  would  be  a great  annoyance 
on  the  rail  road,  the  apartments  or  arches  will  be  warmed  by 
gass  stoves,  which  will  yield  light  and  heat  without  smoke,  and 
without  impregnating  the  atmosphere  with  any  noxious  impu- 
rity. 

STATE  OF  MARYLAND. 

From  the  Maryland  Republican. 

PRESENTATION  of  swords. 

Thursday  last,  the  26th  inst.  was  the  time  appointed  by  gov. 
Thomas,  for  the  delivery  of  the  swords  which  the  legislature  of 
Maryland  directed  to  be  prepared  and  presented  to  col.  (now 
general)  Towson,  of  the  U.  S.  army,  and  captain  Gallagher,  of 
the  U.  S.  navy,  as  a testimony  of  the  high  sense  entertained  by 
their  native  state,  of  their  efficient  services  and  gallant  conduct 
during  the  late  war  with  Great  Britain.  Those  officers  reached 
this  city  during  the  forenoon.  At  4 o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  a 
large  number  of  persons,  consisting  of  members  of  the  legisla- 
ture, executive  and  judicial  departments,  officers  of  the  army 
and  navy,  visiters  and  citizens,  assembled  in  the  senate  cham- 
ber, the  scene  of  the  most  memorable  ceremonies,  the  recollec- 
tion of  which  may  well  be  associated  with  the  present.  A dis- 
charge of  artillery  announced  that  the  ceremony  had  commenc- 
ed. Governor  Thomas  first  addressing  general  Towson,  observ- 
ed: 

General:  It  has  become  my  welcome  duty  to  tender  to  you 
the  deeply  felt  acknowledgments  of  your  native  state,  for  the 
lustre  shed  upon  her  character  by  your  distinguished  militaiy 
services  during  the  late  war  with  Great  Britain. 

Never  was  a country  more  gallantly  or  more  nobly  served, 
than  was  the  American  republic  during  that  trying  conflict,  by 
the  son  of  Maryland,  whose  station  in  battle  came  to  be  fami- 
liarly designated  as  “Towson’s  Light  House;”  and  while  I re- 
collect with  sentiments  of  mingled  pride  and  pleasure,  that  there 
was  scarcely  an  action  upon  our  northern  frontier  during  that 
war,  in  which  your  courage  and  conduct  were  not  alike  emi- 
nently honorable  to  yourself  and  advantageous  to  your  country; 
I can  but  feel  the  highest  gratification  in  presenting  to  you,  in 
behalf  of  the  legislature  and  the  people  of  Maryland,  this  appro- 
priate testimonial  of  their  high  estimate  of  these  services,  and 
of  their  affection  for  the  patriot  who  rendered  them. 

Receive  this  sword,  which  I am  well  assured  will,  in  your 
hands,  ever  gleam  brightly  in  the  cause  of  liberty,  and  be  to  the 
soldiers  of  freedom,  an  index  to  victory. 

To  which  general  Towson  replied: 

I feel  most  sensibly  my  inability  to  convey  to  your  excellency, 
in  suitable  terms,  the  high  sense  I entertain  of  the  distinguished 
honor  conferred  on  me  in  the  presentation  of  this  sword. 

I entered  the  army  at  the  commencement  of  the  late  wrar, 
without  experience  or  military  information,  but  with  a determi- 
nation to  devote  all  my  energies  to  qualify  myself  to  the  extent 
of  my  capacity,  for  the  profession  1 had  adopted. 

My  company  was  one  of  the  first  ordered  to  Canada,  under 
the  command  of  that  distinguished  officer,  now  major  general 
Scott.  From  the  proportion  artillery  bears  to  other  troops,  it 
must  frequently  happen  in  small  armies  that  a single  company 
will  form  a distinct  and  complete  command;  and  as  the  gallant 
spirits  who  were  my  superiors  in  the  corps,  aspired  to  more  im- 
portant duty,  they  seldom  objected  to  my  command  being  de- 
tached to  join  any  other  body  of  troops  that  required  artillery. 
This  will  account  for  the  opporlunities  afforded  it  to  participate 
in  several  of  the  important  events  on  the  Niagara  frontier. 

Under  such  circumstances,  I did  not  expect,  although'it  was 
the  first  wish  of  my  heart  that  my  humble  services  would  at- 
tract the  attention,  much  less  he  considered  worthy  of  this  dis- 
tinguished mark  of  the  approbation  of  my  native  state;  and  I 
beg  your  excellency  to  receive,  as  the  representative  of  the  le- 
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gislature,  on  this  occasion,  and  accept  for  yourself,  the  assur- 
ance of  my  unceasing  gratitude  and  high  respect. 

The  governor  then  addressing  captain  Gallagher , said — 

Captain:  l discharge  with  pleasure  the  official  duty  of  making 
known  to  you  the  high  sense  entertained  by  your  native  slate, 
of  the  gallantry  displayed  by  you,  in  the  late  war  with  England, 
in  winning  renown  for  your  country,  and  sustaining  on  the 
ocean  the  character  and  honor  of  the  “Star  spangled  banner.” 
America  has  ample  cause  to  be  proud  of  her  naval  heroes — in 
this  pride,  Maryland  can  claim  her  full  share;  and  as  one  of  her 
sons  who  have  nobly  won  for  themselves,  in  that  service,  wreaths 
of  imperishable  glory,  she  this  day  distinguishes  captain  Galla 
gher. 

In  the  service  of  the  republic,  sir,  your  course 
“Is  o’er  the  mountain  wave, 

“Your  home  is  on  the  deep.” 

Take  with  you  this  sword,  which  I now  present  you  by  com- 
mand of  the  land  of  your  birth,  in  token  of  her  gratitude  and  af- 
fection— you  will  never  draw  it  without  cause,  and  we  are  al- 
ready assured  by  the  achievements  its  devices  commemorate, 
that  when  drawn,  you  can  never  sheath  it  without  honor. 

To  which  the  captain  replied — 

Your  excellency:  I receive  with  profound  respect  and  grati- 
tude, the  sword  you  have  now  presented  me,  on  behalf  of  my 
native  state. 

This  mark  of  approbation  of  my  conduct  during  the  late  war 
with  Great  Britain,  by  the  legislature  of  Maryland,  for  what- 
ever subordinate  merit  I tnay  be  supposed  to  have  earned  in  the 
events  to  which  this  occasion  refers,  I am  rewarded  beyond  all 
price,  and  beyond  all  pretensions,  by  this  high  compliment, 
while  it  impresses  me  with  the  deepest  emotions,  it  will  serve 
as  an  additional  incentive  to  a continuance  in  the  faithful  dis- 
charge of  my  duty  to  our  common  country,  and  that  it  shall  only 
be  used,  whenever  it  may  become  necessary  to  draw  it,  in  the 
defence  of  that  country. 

For  the  very  flattering  manner  in  which  your  excellency  has 
been  pleased  to  carry  into  effect  the  wishes  of  the  legislature,  I 
beg  you,  sir,  to  accept  my  warmest  acknowledgments. 

The  following  resolution  has  just  passed  both  branches  of  the 
legislature  of  Maryland: 

Resolved , by  the  general  assembly  of  Maryland , That  his  ex- 
cellency, the  governor,  procure  a sword,  with  suitable  devices 
and  ornaments,  and  present  it,  in  the  name  of  the  state,  to  com- 
modore Edmund  P.  Kennedy,  of  the  United  States  navy,  as  a 
testimony  of  the  high  sense  entertained  by  his  native  state  of 
-'ll is  distinguished  and  gallant  services  to  his  country,  in  the  me- 
morable action  with  the  Tripolitan  gun  boats,  off  Tripoli,  in 
August,  1804. 

■ -■»>©  © — 

REVOLT  OF  THE  SISTERS  OF  CHARITY.* 

A complete  insurrection  of  the  “Sisters  of  Charity,’.’  an  order 
of  religieuses  who  in  France  devote  themselves  to  attendance 
upon  the  sick,  look  place  at  the  great  hospital  of  the  hotel  dieu, 
at  Lyons,  on  the  3lst  ult.  The  following  details  are  given  by 
the  Censeur  de  Lyon  of  the  1st  of  January: — “It  is  now  some 
time  since  a sister  of  the  hotel  Dieu,  found  guilty  of  having  dis- 
obeyed the  injunctions  of  the  directors  of  this  establishment, 
was  sentenced  to  quit  the  house.  The  other  sisters  declared 
that  the  punishment  was  unjust,  and  that  they  would  oppose  its 
execution  by  every  means  in  their  power,  even  to  actual  resist- 
ance. They  kept  their  word. 

Yesterday,  at  six  in  the  evening,  a commissary  of  police,  nam- 
ed Bardoz,  appeared  at  the  hotel  Dieu.  to  take  the  refractory  sis- 
ter into  custody,  as  she  had  refused  voluntarily  to  quit  the  house. 
He  had  scarcely  stated  the  object  of  his  mission  when  he  was 
surrounded  by  the  sisterhood,  abused  and  even  assaulted  by 
them.  The  warlike  sisters  did  not  stop  here,  but  sounded  the 
tocsin  of  the  hotel  Dieu,  and  called  loudly  for  assistance.  For 
two  hours  the  disorder  was  at  its  height,  and  the  unhappy  pa 
tients  might  well  have  imagined  that  the  last  day  was  come. — 
At  length  M.  Bardoz  was  enabled  to  effect  his  escape,  but  with- 
out having  secured  the  criminal  sister,  and  the  field  of  battle 
remained  in  possession  of  the  insurgents.” 

♦The  following  was  published  in  the  Baltimore  Chronicle , of 
the  10th  inst.  as  explanatory  of  the  preceding  article:— 

Mr.  Editor: — The  article  in  your  paper  of  the  6th  of  March, 
under  the  title  which  heads  this  communication,  is  calculated 
to  wound  the  feelings  of  the  communitv  known  in  the  United 
States  under  the  name  of  the  “Sisters  of  Charity.”  1 am  happy 
to  have  it  in  my  power  to  rectify  the  statement  contained  in  that 
article,  as  far  as  the  sisterhood  is  concerned,  and  feel  assured 
that  you  and  the  public  will  be  equally  happy  to  do  justice  to 
those  heroines  of  charity,  who  are  alwavs  ready  to  meet  that, 
danger  from  which  so  many  others  would  fly.  ' fn  the  Jimi  de 
la  Religion  of  the  10th  of  January,  published  in  Paris,  I find  the 
following  paragraph: — “We  are  requested  to  state  that  the  sis- 
ters of  the  hotel  Dieu,  in  Lyons,  do  not  belong  to  the  society 
•known  by  the  name  of  the  sisters  of  charity,  nor  to  any  other 
religious  order,  formed  on  this  model.  They  are  women  con- 
stituted bv  vows  of  any  kind  The  grievances  arising  from  the 
existing  administration  of  the  hoM  Dieu  have  been  a source  of 
affliction  to  the  religious  portion  of  t lie  community,  and  the  ec- 
clesiastical authorities  have  endeavored  to  redress  them.  It  is 
well  that  it  should  be  known,  that  persons  who  were  engaged 
in  the  singular  transactions  which  have  been  related  in  our  pub- 
lic prints,  are  not  connected  with  any  religious  order.” 


The  Courier  de  Lyon  contains  long  details  concerning  this 
singular  insurrection.  It  stales  that  although  the  tocsin  rang 
by  the  sisters  of  charity  was  only  sounded  for  a minute  or  two, 
in  a very  short  space  of  time  a crowd  of  from  500  to  600  persons 
assembled  on  the  quay  of  the  Rhone  and  in  the. hospital  square, 
in  the  idea  that  a fire  had  broken  out  in  the  building.  “Happi- 
ly,” adds  the  Courier,  “the  doors  were  closed  and  the  mob  soon 
dispersed  at  the  voice  of,  the  porter,  who  assured  them  that  it 
was  a false  alarm.  The  disturbance  which  the  entrance  of  a 
crowd  of  people  by  night  in  such  a scene  of  confusion  would 
have  occasioned,  may  be  readily  imagined.  While  one.  part  of 
the  rebels  made  head  against  the  commissary  of  police  and  its 
agents,  and  while  others  sounded  the  tocsin,  a sister  named 
Toillond,  rushed  into  the  ward  occupied  by  the  female  fever  pa- 
tients, and  cried  out,  “Get  up,  all  of  you!  your  sisters  are  being 
taken  away;  your  sisters  are  being  massacred!”  What  must 
have  been  the  effect  of  these  words  on  the  minds  of  persons 
weakened  by  pain  and  sickness?  The  consequence  was  nearly 
fatal  to  many.  Finally,  the  commissary  was  unable  to  accom- 
plish his  object,  and  the  sister  sought  for  escaped  from  his 
clutches,  being  concealed  in  a cupboard.” 

The  Reparateur  de  Lyon,  a legitimate  journal,  publishes  also 
an  account  of  the  affair,  and  concludes  it  thus: — “The  sisters, 
proud  of  theirsuceess,  barricaded  themselves  in  theircourt  yard, 
lit  a large  fire,  and  bivouacked  till  day  on  the  field  of  battle, 
ready  to  repel  any  new  aggression.  The  report  was  circulated 
that  two  prisoners  were  made  by  the  belligerent  sisters,  but  it 
does  not  appear  to  be  true.  It  has  been  decided  at  the  prefec- 
ture that  the  affair  shall  remain  for  the  present  in  statu  quo  until 
the  return  of  the  Prefect,  who  is  immediately  expected,  and  to 
whom  a despatch  has  been  forwarded  by  an  estafette.” 

ROYAL  MARRIAGE  CONTRACT. 

The  London  Morning  Herald  contains  at  length  the  marriage 
contract  of  queen  Donna  Maria  of  Pm  tugal,  with  prince  Augus- 
tus Charles  Eugene  Napoleon,  duke  of  Leuehtenberg.'  It  was 
executed  at  Munich,  Nov.  8,  by  commissioners  duly  authorised. 
It  declares  that  the  august  father  of  the  queen  had  proposed 
this  prince  for  her  husband,  on  account  of  the  high  opinion 
which  he  entertained  of  his  noble  qualities,  and  of  the  persua- 
sion he  entertained  that  lie  would  not  only  promote  the  happi- 
ness of  his  daughter,  but  would  contribute  to  the  prosperity  of 
the  Portuguese  monarchy,  and  to  the  consolidation  of  the  insti- 
tutions which  he  had  granted.  It  declares  also  that  the  queen 
approves  and  confirms  all  the  measures  which  had  been  taken 
in  this  regard,  by  her  father.  The  first  article  of  the  contract 
stipulates  that  the  marriage  shall  be  celebrated  at  Lisbon  by 
proxy,  according  to  the  forms  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church, 
and  shall  be  confirmed  before  the  altar  by  the  prince  in  person, 
when  he  shall  arrive  at  Lisbon.  The  second  article  stipulates 
that  the  prince  shall  be  naturalized  as  a Portuguese  prince,  and 
shall  receive  from  the  nation  an  annual  subsidy  of  not  less  than 
50  contos  of  reis  annually.  It  is  fuither  stipulated  that  the 
prince  shall  be  satisfied  with  this  subsidy,  and  shall  renounce 
all  claim  to  the  endowment  of  the  queen.  Incase  the  queen 
shall  survive  her  husband,  his  property  is  to  pass  to  his  natural 
heirs,  and  he  is  at  all  times  to  have  the  entire  and  free  disposal 
of  his  property.  In  case  he  survives  the  queen,  the  subsidy  is 
to  he  continued;  and  he  is  to  have  one  of  the  royal  palaces  for 
his  residence,  unless  he  shall  choose  to  reside  out  of  the  king- 
dom, in  which  case  his  subsidy  is  to  be  reduced  one  half.  The 
children  of  the  marriage  are  not  to  be  permitted  to  leave  the 
kingdom,  without  the  consent  of  the  cortes,  nor  to  contract 
marriage  without  the  consent  of  their  mother,  or  in  case  of  her 
death,  of  the  head  of  the  family  who  may  succeed  to  the 
throne. 

— -*>®  0 9ii"-  - 

THE  TWENTY-FOURTH  CONGRESS. 

The  following  states  have  elected  to  the  twenty  fourth  con- 
gress the  number  of  representatives  to  which  they  are  respec- 
tively entitled. 


Maine 

New  Hampshire 

1 

Vermont 

9 

Massachusetts 

9 

New  York 

3 

New  Jersey 



Pennsylvania 

1 48 

Ohio 

Being  twenty  seven  more  than  a quorum.  Mr.  Wayne  of  Geo. 
has  been  appointed  a judge  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  United 
States  since  his  election.  There  are  therefore  only  147  quali- 
fied to  take  their  seats.  In  the  following  slates  the  elections 
will  be  held  as  follows: 


Rhode  Island 

2 

in  April 

Connecticut 

6 

April 

Indiana. . . . 

7 

August 

August 

Missouri 

o 

Maryland 

8 

October 

Virginia 

21 

April 

Kentucky 

August 

North  Carolina. 

... 13 

August 

Alabama 

5 

August 

Mississippi 

2 

May 

Tennessee 

August 
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THE  OFFICIAL  ASSERTION. 

From  the  Globe. 

The  house  [of  representatives]  first  passed  the  following  re- 
solution unanimously: 

“ Resolved. , That  iu  the  opinion  of  this  house,  the  treaty  of 
the  4th  July,  1631,  should  be  maintained,  and  its  execution  in- 
sisted on.” 

It  next  passed  the  subjoined  additional  resolution  as  a corol- 
lary, and  this,  too,  unanimously: 

“ Resolved , That  preparation  ought  to  be  made  to  meet  any 
emergency  growing  out  of  our  relations  with  France.” 

THE  OFFICIAL  RECORD. 

Extract  from  the  Journal  of  the  house  of  representatives — Mon- 
day, March  2. 

The  third  and  last  resolution  reported  by  the  committee  on 
foreign  affairs,  was  then  read  as  follows: 

“ Resolved , That  contingent  preparation  ought  to  be  made  to 
meet  any  emergency  growiugout  of  our  relations  with  France.” 

The  said  resolution  was,  on  motion  of  Air.  Cambreleng,  or- 
dered TO  LIE  ON  THE  TABLE. 

—">♦6  © S««— 

THE  FRENCH  QUESTION. 

From  the  New  York  American. 

We  referred  yesterday  to  a memoir,  urging  the  fulfilment  of 
our  treaty,  laid  on  the  table  of  the  deputies  by  Geo.  M.  Gibbes. 
We  have  since  received  for  publication  the  annexed  copy  of  a 
letter  to  that  gentleman  from  Mr.  Jay,  of  the  chamber  of  de- 
puties. 

We  have  ourselves  heretofore  stated  that,  however  indiscreet 
the  publication  of  Mr.  Rives’  letters — and  much  greater  indis 
cretion  has  since  been  committed  in  publishing  those  of  Mr. 
Livingston;  we  found  no  allusion  iu  the  debates  to  those  letters, 
in  justification  of  the  vote  of  the  chambers  rejecting  the  indem- 
nity. 

The  testimony  on  this  head,  and  as  to  the  loyalty  of  the  king, 
borne  by  AI.  Jay,  must  be  deemed  conclusive. 

Copy  of  a letter  from  M.  Jay,  late  reporter  of  the  commission  of 
American  claims  in  the  chamber  of  deputies. 

Paris,  January  24. 

Mv  dear  sir:  It  is  asserted  in  the  American  prints  that  the 
rejection  of  the  American  treaty  by  the  chamber  of  deputies,  at 
the  last  session,  was  chiefly  owing  to  the  publication  of  a letter 
from  Mr.  Rives  to  his  own  government.  This  is  an  error,  which 
justice  to  that  distinguished  statesman,  and  a sense  of  his  un- 
remitting exertions  to  promote  the  interests  of  his  government, 
whilst  here,  induce  me  formally  to  contradict. 

No  such  evidence  appears  in  the  debates,  and  in  none  of  my 
conversations  with  the  members  have  I heard  his  letter  alluded 
to  as  a motive  for  disputing  the  amount  due.  I much  question, 
indeed,  if  any  other  deputy  than  myself  ever  read  the  letter 
alluded  to. 

I regret  also  to  learn  that  doubts  are  entertained  by  some  per- 
sons of  distinction  in  the  United  States  as  to  the  desire  felt  by 
the  king  to  have  the  treaty  of  1631  confirmed  by  a vote  of  the 
chamber  of  deputies. 

This  is  an  error  which  you  cannot  correct  too  soon.  Inde- 
pendently of  the  known  loyalty  of  his  majesty,  the  refusal  of 
the  chamber  to  earry  into  effect  the  treaty  would  tend  directly 
to  weaken  the  royal  prerogaiive.  Such  is  the  opinion  of  en- 
lightened men,  who  think  the  preservation  of  liberty  depends 
on  preserving,  in  its  full  extent,  the  prerogaiive  of  the  crown, 
as  well  as  the  prerogative  of  the  legislating  powers.  With  per- 
fect esteem,  your  most  devoted,  A.  JAY. 

To  Mr.  G.  M.  Gibbes. 


COMMON  COUNCIL  OF  WASHINGTON. 
[communicated  for  publication.] 

Monday,  Alarch  16th,  1835. 

Mr.  Ellis,  from  the  6th  ward,  offered  a resolution,  proposing 
ait  inquiry  into  the  conduct  of  Charles  L.  Coltman,  a member 
of  the  city  council  from  the  2d  ward,  in  relation  to  the  subor- 
nation of  witnesses,  in  the  late  conspiracy  against  the  hon. 
George  Poindexter,  a senator  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  E.  remarked,  that  he  had  no  personal  feeling  against  the 
member  from  the  2d  ward;  but  that  he  considered  it  his  duty  to 
offer  this  resolution,  as  Mr.  Coltman  himself,  in  order  to  give 
weight  to  his  character,  had  referred  to  his  being  a member  of 
the  council;  and  if  we  are  to  give  credit  to  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  the  senate,  the  part  which  he  acted  in  this  affair 
was  so  disgraceful,  as  totally  to  disqualify  him  for  a seat  in  this 
body. 

Mr.  Carbery,  of  the  fourth  ward,  was  of  opinion,  that  the 
board  could  not  take  cognizance  of  the  affair,  and  he  thought 
the  member  of  the  2d  ward  would  be  sufficiently  punished,  by 
the  censure  which  public  opinion  would  cast  upon  him,  with 
out  their  interference.  As  for  himself,  he  could  not  think  of 
the  transaction  without  shrinkiug  from  it  with  the  utmost  hor- 
ror. 

[Mr.  Coltman  rose  to  explain,  but  he  seemed  so  much  embar 
rassed,  that  his  words  could  hardly  find  utterance,  and  took  up 
his  hat,  stating,  that  he  was  not  in  a mood  to  reply;  and  asked 
leave  to  withdraw. 

Mr.  Mclntire,  president  of  the  board,  hoped  that  the  member 
would  not  withdiaw,  till  he  heard  what  he  (Mr.  Mcl.)  had  to 
say  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  C.  however,  retired  ] 


Mr.  Mclntire  then  said,  that  he  was  surprised  that  there 
should  be  any  objection  made  to  the  introduction  of  the  resolu- 
tion, as  it  was  a matter  that  not  only  concerned  the  honor  of 
this  body,  but  of  the  whole  city.  A deep  injury  had  been  in- 
flicted upon  us,  (said  he)  and  upon  the  whole  society,  by  the 
conduct  of  a member  of  this  board,  who  has  attempted  to  poi- 
son the  sources  of  justice  and  law,  by  the  subornation  of  wit- 
nesses. Should  such  proceedings  ever  be  countenanced  in  this 
country,  no  man’s  character,  property,  or  life,  will  be  safe. 
The  member  of  the  2d  ward  has  been  proved  to  have  been  the 
chief  actor  in  this  nefarious  conspiracy,  against  the  life  and 
character  of  an  honorable  senator  of  the  United  States.  And 
shall  we  be  told,  that  we  have  not  the  power  to  purge  this  body 
of  such  an  unworthy  member? 

Suppose,  sir,  a member  of  this  board  had  committed  murder, 
or  had  stolen  a horse,  would  you  stop  to  inquire  for  authority  to 
expel  the  guilty  felon;  or  would  you -sit  with  that  murderer  or 
horse  thief?  I hope  not. 

On  a former  occasion,  when  an  indignity  was  offered  to  the 
president  of  the  United  States,  did  this  body  search  for  a law  to 
express  its  disaprobation  of  the  shameful  act?  It  did  not.  But 
a resolution  was  promptly  adopted,  expressing  its  detestation 
of  the  outrageous  insult,  without  a dissenting  voice. 

Not  only  has  the  moral  character  of  our  city  been  deeply 
wounded  by  the  conduct  of  this  man,  but  its  pecuniary  affairs 
have  greatly  suffered,  by  destroying  the  confidence  of  congress 
in  the  city  councils.  He  hoped,  therefore,  that  the  resolution 
would  be  received  and  referred  to  a select  committee  of  six,  one 
from  each  ward. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to,  and  the  following  committee 
appointed,  viz:  Messrs.  Crandell,  Mudd,  Harbaugh,  Carothers, 
Brown,  and  Ellis. 

Extract  from  the  journal  of  the  hoard  of  alderman. 

Monday,  March  16,  1835, 

Mr.  Wattersion  submitted  for  consideration  the  following 
preamble  and  resolution,  viz: 

Whereas,  in  a report  made  on  the  2d  instant,  by  a committee 
of  the  senate  of  the  United  States,  appointed  to  investigate  the 
truth  of  the  charges  implicating  the  hon.  George  Poindexter,  a 
senator  from  Mississippi,  in  the  late  attempt  to  assassinate  the 
president  of  the  United  States,  which  report  was  unanimously 
adopted  by  the  senate,  the  following  declarations,  among  other 
things,  are  set  forth,  viz: 

“Let  justice  be  done  to  this  misguided  man,  (M.  Foy,  one  of 
the  affiants).  Even  in  the  presence  of  the  justice  he  declared 
that  he  did  not  know  in  which  house  gov.  Poindexter  lived,  and 
averred  he  knew  nothing  calculated  to  implicate  gov.  Poindex- 
ter. All  these  disclaimers  would  not  do;  Coltman,  a member  of 
the  city  council,  a government  contractor,  and  a jobber  about  the 
public  grounds  and  streets,  urged  him,  four  several  times,  before 
he  would  consent  to  swear;  and  finally  had  to  intimate  that  he, 
Foy,  would  stand  a chance  to  get  the  blacksmith  work  about 
the  treasury  building,  then  soon  to  be  erected,  as  was  expected, 
before  he  vouches  the  statement  on  his  corporal  oath. 

“The  committee  cannot  too  strongly  express  their  aversion  to 
and  abhorrence  of,  these  proceedings.  They  are  happy  to  be- 
lieve that  this  vile  attempt  to  implicate  in  the  most  atrocious 
act,  a member  of  the  senate,  has  excited  on  the  part  of  the  other 
inhabitants  of  this  city  the  strongest  feelings  of  indignation;  and 
the  committee  feel  that  it  is  due  to  every  public  consideration, 
that  the  plotters  and  contrivers  of  this  nefarious  charge  against 
an  innocent  man,  should  be  held  up  to  public  odium  and  scorn.” 
And  whereas,  the  two  boards  of  the  city  council  fully  parti- 
cipate in  the  feeling  of  aversion  to,  and  abhorrence  of,  the  atro- 
cious attempt  to  assassinate  the  character,  and  endanger  the 
liie  of  an  innocent  fellow-being, so  timely  exposed,  and  so  unani 
rnoasly  expressed,  by  the  senate;  and,  whereas,  while  they  feel 
the  deepest  indignation  at  the  gross  imposition  attempted  to  be 
practised  on  the  president  of  the  United  States  by  the  “plotters 
and  contrivers,”  alluded  to  by  the  said  committee,  they  as  deep- 
ly regret  that  any  member  of  either  hoard  of  the  city  council 
should  be  implicated  as  a willing  instrument  or  principal  agent, 
in  the  perpetration  of  an  act  so  atrocious  and  disgraceful,  and 
so  injurious  to  the  character  of  their  city.  Therefore, 

Resolved,  by  the  board  of  aldermen,  and  board  of  common  coun 
cil  of  the  city  of  Washington,  That,  in  the  opinion  of  the  said 
boards,  every  individual  concerned  in  plotting  and  contriving 
the  false  and  nefarious  charge  against  governor  Poindexter,  of 
an  attempt  to  assassinate  the  president  of  the  United  States, 
ought  to  be  held  up,  not  only  to  public  odium  and  scorn,  but  to 
the  execration  of  every  virtuous  member  of  the  community. 

Which  preamble  and  resolutions  having  been  read,  the  further 
consideration  thereof  was,  on  motion,  postponed  until  Monday 
next. 

And,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Watterston,  it  was 
Resolved,  That  the  said  preamble  and  resolution  be  published 
in  the  several  daily  papers  of  the  city. 

Attest:  E.  J.  MIDDLETON,  Secretary. 

— • <&»«...— 

REMARKS  OF  MR.  WHITE,  OF  TENNESSEE. 
in  the  senate — MARCH  3. 

On  the  motion  that  the  senate  adhere  to  their  disagreement  to 
the  amendment  of  the  house,  of  representatives,  appropriating 
three  millions  of  dollars  to  be  used  by  the  president  of  the 
United  States  to  increase  the  navy,  to  increase  the  army,  to 
add  to  fortifications,  or  to  be  used  in  such  other  way  as  may 
be  deemed  necessary  for  the  defence  of  the  country. 
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Mr.  White  addressed  the  senate  to  the  following  effect: 

Mr.  President:  When  the  question  to  disagree  to  this  amend- 
ment was  before  the  senate,  for  the  sake  of  economizing  our 
time,  I contented  myself  with  recording  my  vote,  without  as- 
signing my  reasons  for  it.  This  I cannot  do  a second  time. 

This  amendment  was  made  by  the  house  without  any  intima- 
tion from  the  president,  that  such  an  appropriation  would  be, 
in  his  opinion,  necessary,  it  is  made  without  any  estimate  from 
any  department.  Had  the  president  believed  the  interest  of  the 
country  required  it,  he  would,  without  doubt,  have  so  informed 
us,  and  accompanied  his  message  with  the  proper  estimates; 
because  it  was  his  duty  to  have  done  so,  and  lor  one  I will  not 
suspect  him  for  an  omission  to  perform  his  duty.  If  any  mem- 
ber of  either  house  believed  an  appropriation  would  be  neces- 
sary, and  that  the  president  was  likely  to  omit  the  necessary 
application  to  congress,  he  could  have  submitted  a resolu- 
tion calling  upon  the  executive  for  information,  and  the  neces- 
sary estimates,  and,  in  answer  to  such  a resolution,  we  could 
have  been  furnished  with  the  views  and  wishes  of  the  executive. 
Nothing  of  this  kind  has  been  done;  and  yet  in  the  very  last  mo- 
ments of  the  session,  this  amendment  has  been  introduced,  out 
Of  the  ordinary  course  of  business,  and  in  such  manner  as  to 
deprive  us  of  all  means  of  procuring  any  information  from  the 
executive. 

But,  Mr.  President,  there  is  another  view  of  this  subject  pre- 
sented to  my  mind  so  forcibly,  that  I must  be  allowed  very 
briefly  to  stale  it  to  the  friends  of  the  chief  magistrate.  I pro- 
fess to  be  among  the  number  of  his  friends,  reposing  as  much 
confidence  in  him  as  any  man  on  this  floor  or  elsewhere.  I 
have  not  the  most  distant  suspicion  that  one  dollar  of  this  mo- 
ney intrusted  to  him  would  be  intentionally  misapplied.  But  I 
beseech  gentlemen  to  reflect  on  the  situation  in  which  we  will 
place  him  by  making  this  appropriation.  It  will  be  a plain  ad 
monition  to  him  that  both  houses  of  congress  think  the  situation 
of  our  foreign  affairs  requires  that  our  country  should  be  imme- 
diately placed  in  a better  state  of  defence  than  it  now  is.  That 
our  navy  should  be  increased,  that  our  army  should  be  increas- 
ed,_ that  our  fortifications  should  be  increased,  and  that  addi- 
tional munitions  of  war  should  be  provided;  and  yet  we  throw 
upon  him  the  whole  responsibility  of  determining  to  what  ex- 
tent any  or  all  these  preparations  shall  be  made.  He  is  to  de- 
termine how  many  additional  ships,  how  many  additional 
troops,  how  many  additional  fortifications,  shall  be  provided. 
What  will  be  the  consequence?  Every  means  will  be  used  to 
induce  him  immediately  to  increase  all  these.  The  friends  of 
the  navy  and  of  the  army  will  each  be  importunate  for  an  increase. 
Every  Atlantic  city  will  be  urging  an  increase  of  fortifications 
for  its  defence.  If  he  yields  to  these  importunities,  and  expends 
this  money, and  the  country  remains  in  tranquillity  and  peace, 
as  I hope  it  will,  in  what  situation  will  the  president  be  placed? 
Will  not  his  enemies  at  once  say,  this  money,  placed  at  his  dis- 
cretion, has  been  wasted?  The  navy  has  been  increased,  as  we 
did  not  expect.  Here  is  a large  addition  to  the  army  which  we 
.know  not  what  to  do  with,  and  here  are  fortifications  to  rot  on 
our  hands,  fortifications  constructed  in  such  haste  as  to  be  of 
mo  permanent  use. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  he  will  not  attend  to  our  admonitions, 
and  increase  the  navy,  the  army  and  fortifications,  and  danger 
should  come,  what  then?  These  very  same  men  will  say, 
plenty  of  funds  were  placed  at  his  disposal,  and  yet  he  has  taken 
no  step  to  prepare  the  country  for  defence. 

Is  it  an  evidence  of  friendship,  to  place  the  president  in  such 
a situation?  I think  wot.  It  seems  to  me  to  be  a cruel  course 
towards  him.  If  we  really  believe  our  foreign  relations  wear 
such  a threatening  aspect  as  to  make  preparations  necessary, 
let  congress,  with  his  advice,  say  how  many  additional  ships  shall 
foe  built,  how  many  additional  soldiers  we  shall  enlist,  for  we 
toave  officers  enough,  and  how  many  additional  fortifications 
shall  be  erected,  and  where.  This  will  be  taking  the  responsi- 
bility congress  ought  to  bear,  and  it  will  leave  to  the  president 
the  task  of  seeing  that  these  preparations  for  defence  are  made. 

Any  other  course  is  unjust  to  the  country,  and  cruel  towards 
•the  president.  If  preparations  are  necessary,  I am  ready  to 
make  them  to  any  extent,  and  to  incur  my  share  of  the  respon- 
sibility. I have  the  most  entire  confidence,  that  not  one  cent 
of  this  money  will  be  intentionally  misapplied  by  the  executive 
•should  the  appropriation  be  made;  but  I have  no  idea  that  in 
this  extraordinary  mode,  in  this  singular  manner,  such  a pro- 
vision shaH  be  made  as  will  ease  us  of  a responsibility  which 
we  ought  to  bear,  and  throw  upon  the  president  a burden, 
•which,  struggle  with  it  as  he  may,  cannot  fail  to  injure  him. 
Upon  these  principles,  I have  once  voted  against  this  amend- 
ment, and  am  prepared  to  maintain  that  vote,  by  recording  an- 
other to  the  same  effect. 


Remarks  of  Mr.  White,  in  support  of  his  amendment  to  the  reso- 
lution of  Mr.  Benton,  to  expunge  from  the  journals  of  the  se- 
nate the  resolution  passed  on  the  28 th  of  March,  condemnatory 
of  the  conduct  of  the  executive. 

Mr.  President:  The  object  of  my  amendment  is  to  enable 
each  senator  to  express  the  opinion  he  really  entertains  of  the 
resolution  formerly  passed  by  this  body. 

To  vote  for  the  resolution  of  the  senator  from  Missouri,  in  its 
present  shape,  l cannot.  He  proposes  to  “expunge”  from  our 
journals  one  of  our  resolutions,  which  was  adopted  when  our 
votes  wore  taken  and  recorded  by  yeas  and  nays. 

The  constitution  requires  that  ‘‘each  house  shall  keep  a jour- 
nal of  Us  proceedings , and  that , at  the  desire  of  one- fifth  of  the 


members,  the  yeas  and  nays  shall  be  taken  on  any  question .” 
This  constitution  each  member  has  solemnly  sworn  to  support. 
When  we  speak  of  the  journal  of  our  proceedings,  we  speak  of 
a book  kept  here,  under  our  own  inspection,  in  which  is  faith- 
fully recorded,  under  its  appropriate  date,  every  transaction  of 
the  body.  This  book  is  the  original,  and  all  others  are  only 
copies  of  it..  Now,  what  is  proposed  by  the  resolution?  It  is 
to  expunge  one  of  the  resolutions  which  we  all  admit  we  actu- 
ally adopted,  upon  yeas  and  nays,  on  the  28th  March,  >834. 
Now  if  we  adopt  this  resolution,  we  solemnly  order  that  our 
former  resolution  shall  be  erased,  rubbed  out , blotted,  obliterated, 
or  so  corrected  that  it  cannot  he  read.  Suppose  this  order  car- 
ried into  effect,  and  any  man  to  read  our  record,  our  journal, 
under  date  of  the  28th  March,  and  he  would  have  no  know- 
ledge that  such  a resolution  as  that  complained  of  had  ever  ex- 
isted. 

The  answer  given  to  this  argument  by  the  honorable  senator 
is  not  satisfactory.  He  says  in  his  resolution,  now  under  consi- 
deration, “it  is  preserved,  because  it  is  set  out  word  for  word.,, 
But  it  is  not  under  its  true  date;  and  upon  that  principle,  if  we 
wish  to  ascertain  what  was  done  28lh  March,  1834,  we  must 
look  not  to  Ihe  journal  of  that  year,  hut  to  the  journal  of  1835. 
This  would  not  be  a diary  or  journal  of  our  proceedings  accord- 
ing with  the  facts. 

Again.  What  would  become  of  our  yeas  and  nays 1 Are  we 
to  deprive  ourselves,  those  of  our  own  day,  and  posterity,  of  all 
means  of  knowing  how  we  voted?  The  gentleman  does  not 
propose  preserving  our  yeas  and  nays.  I do  not  wish  to  lose 
mine,  nor  do  I suppose  any  other  member  wishes  to  give  up  his 
record  evidence  of  his  opinion. 

It  appears  to  me  plain  that  we  cannot  vote  for  expunging  the 
journal,  because  it  is  contrary  to  the  positive  injunction  of  the 
constitution,  which  we  are  bound  to  observe. 

Adopt  my  amendment,  and  then  pass  the  resolution,  and  we 
accomplish  every  thing  desirable.  We  “rescind”  and  declare 
“null  and  void”  the  original  resolution.  This  is  all  that  can  he 
wished  by  any  person:  we  reverse  our  decision  because  we  now 
think  it  was  wrong;  and  we  declare  it  mill  and  void,  because  it 
was  always  wrong,  and  ought  never  to  have  been  adopted. 

This  is  the  effect  of  my  amendment  as  first  proposed  by  me: 
and  now,  at  the  instance  of  the  honorable  senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania, (Mr.  McKean)  I have  modified,  so  a3  to  incorporate 
into  it  the  additional  words  “repealed  and  reversed.”  It  now 
reads,  that  the  resolution  of  the  28th  March,  is  “rescinded,  re- 
pealed, reversed,  and  declared  to  be  null  and  void.”  This,  it 
appears  to  me,  is  as  strong  an  opinion  as  we  can  give,  that  the 
original  resolution  shall  not  stand  as  the  judgment  of  the  se- 
nate, and  that  it  ought  never  to  have  found  a place  upon  our 
journals. 

This  far  I am  very  willing  to  go,  because  it  conforms  to  the 
opinion  I now  entertain,  and  to  the  one  I entertained  when  the 
original  resolution  was  adopted. 

If  time  permitted,  I would  gladly  say  more  on  this  subject: 
but  it  does  not,  and  I must  content  myself  with  expressing  a 
hope  that  my  amendment  may  be  adopted,  so  that  I can  vote 
for  the  resolution  without  a violation  of  one  of  my  most  solemn 
obligations. 

MR.  SPEAKER  BELL’S  ADDRESS. 

From  the  National  Intelligencer. 

We  have  not  before  now  been  able  to  obtain  for  publication, 
from  the  journal  of  the  house  of  representatives,  the  address  of 
Mr.  Bell,  at  the  moment  of  adjourning  the  house,  on  the  last 
night  of  the  late  session.  It  was  as  follows: 

Gentlemen  of  the  house  of  representatives: 

It  is  a late  hour,  but  I hope  I may  be  allowed  one  word,  in 
acknowledgment  of  the  many  obligations  I am  under  to  this 
house. 

Duly  sensible,  as  I am,  of  the  value  of  that  testimony  of  re- 
spect for  your  presiding  officer,  which  you  have  this  night  or- 
dered to  be  placed  upon  the  journals  of  the  house,  and,  as  much 
bound  as  I am  by  that  compliment  to  express  my  sensibility  to 
your  kindness,  I am  still  more  solicitous,  upon  this  occasion, 
the  last  that  may  offer  to  me,  to  express  a yet  deeper  and  more 
abiding  sense  of  gratitude,  for  that  continued  indulgence  to  my 
faults— that  marked  forbearance  and  tenderness  to  my  many  de- 
ficiencies, which  have  been  manifest,  on  your  part,  from  the 
first  moment  I took  this  chair,  and  which  have  continued  to  be 
manifested  up  to  this,  the  last  alloled  hour  of  the  present  con- 
gress. The  feelings  inspired  by  a recollection  of  so  much  gene- 
rosity, I am  unable  adequately  to  express,  but  they  shall  have 
a place  in  this  bosom  as  long  as  there  is  a pulsation  there. 

But  this  is  not  the  extent  of  the  obligations  I am  under  to  you, 
gentlemen.  If  the  public  service  had  suffered  essentially  from 
any  defect  in  me,  the  memory  of  your  generous  indulgence 
would  afford  me  hut  a qualified  pleasure.  But  you  have,  upon 
every  occasion,  given  to  me,  your  presiding  officer,  liable  to  err 
and  actually  erring,  as  lie  often  did,  your  firm  support  in  his  ef- 
forts to  prevent  the  effect  of  what  seemed  to  him  to  be  error  in 
others;  and  thus  you  reconciled  your  continued  forbearance  to- 
wards him  witli  your  duty  to  the  public,  in  supporting  the  regu- 
larity and  dignity  of  the  proceedings  of  the  house. 

It  is  needless  to  declare  to  you,  how  feeble,  how  utterly  in- 
competent the  efforts  of  any  one  must  be,  to  discharge  the  du- 
ties of  this  station,  without  the  cordial  support  of  the  members 
of  this  house.  The  satisfaction  I derive  from  the  reflection,  that 
[ have  had  your  cordial  and  necessary  support,  is  greatly  lieight- 
' cncd  by  two  considerations— the  one  personal  to  myself,  the 
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other  of  a public  nature.  Inexperienced  as  I was,  when  the 
duties  of  the  chair  were  suddenly  devolved  upon  me,  I could 
deserve  your  support,  in  attempting  to  maintain  the  just  autho- 
rity and  respect  of  the  chair,  only  by  bringing  to  the  discharge  of 
its  various  duties,  a resolute  determination  to  perform  them 
with  impartiality,  and  a suitable  firmness  and  decision.  How 
ever  l may  have  failed  in  these  purposes  in  particular  instances, 
unconsciously  and  through  the  weakness  of  our  common  nature, 

I feel  a proud  satisfaction  in  believing  that  you  have  always  du- 
ly appreciated  my  intentions  and  my  desires. 

But  [ have  a yet  higher  gratification,  founded  upon  the  expe- 
rience l have  had  in  the  chair;  whatever  may  be  the  occasional 
disorders  and  intemperance  incident  to  limes  highly  excited  by 
party  conflicts,  we  have  just  reason  to  hope,  that  there  will  al- 
ways remain  a collective,  an  aggregate  feeling  and  determina- 
tion in  this  house  to  forbear  those  extremes,  those  excesses, 
which,  if  indulged,  would  justly  forfeit  the  respect  and  confi- 
dence of  the  country. 

None  will  question,  that,  whatever  concerns  the  character 
and  respectability  of  this  house,  as  a co-ordinate  branch  of  the 
legislative  department  of  the  government,  concerns  likewise  the 
interests,  the  very  being,  of  free  institutions,  and  the  rights  and 
happiness  of  the  human  family.  Whether  this  house  shall  con- 
tinue to  hold  and  actually  exercise  its  due  proportion  of  the 
powers  of  this  government;  whether  it  shall  continue  to  contri- 
bute its  due  weight  and  authority  in  shaping  the  policy  of  this 
great  country,  and  in  elevating  it  to  that  high  destiny  which  the 
friends  of  political  and  civil  liberty  in  every  part  of  the  world, 
so  devoutly  desire;  whether  indeed  such  a destiny  shall  ever  be 
ours,  depend  greatly  upon  the  rank  which  this  house  shall  con- 
tinue to  hold  in  the  affections,  the  respect,  and  confidence  of 
the  great  body  of  the  people. 

The  recollection,  that,  while  I have  had  the  honor  to  fill  this 
station,  l have  had  your  co-operation  and  confidence  in  my  fee- 
ble efforts  to  sustain  the  due  importance  and  respectability  of 
this  house,  will  be  a source  of  high  gratification  to  me,  in  the 
future  vicissitudes  of  my  life,  whatever  they  may  be.  And  now, 
at  the  moment  of  a separation,  which,  with  many  of  us,  may  be 
permanent,  1 may  be  permitted  to  say,  that  if,  upon  any  occa- 
sion, I have  seemed  to  fail  in  that  respect  which  is  always  due 
from  the  chair  to  the  house,  and  to  all  its  members,  I can,  with 
the  utmost  sincerity,  affirm,  that  it  was  never  intentional;  and  I 
feeg  to  express  my  ardent  wishes  for  the  continued  and  uninter- 
rupted health  and  happiness  of  every  individual  of  which  this 
house  is  composed. 

DEBATE  ON  THE  POST  OFFICE. 

HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  FEBRUARY  24. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Connor , the  house  resolved  itself  into  a 
committee  of  the  whole  on  the  stale  of  the  union,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  taking  up  the  “bill  to  establish  certain  post  roads,  and 
to  alter  and  discontinue  others,  and  for  other  purposes.” 

Numeious  amendments  were  offered,  few  of  which  found 
favor  with  the  committee,  and  most  of  which  were  promptly 
negatived. 

The  evening  was  far  spent,  and  the  committee  had  made  its 
way  on  the  twentieth  page  of  the  bill,  when 

Mr.  if.  Johnson,  of  Louisiana,  moved  to  amend  the  bill  by 
inserting  a provision  by  which  it  should  be  made  “the  duty 
of  the  postmaster  general  to  enter  into  contracts  for  carrying 
the  daily  mail  between  Mobile  and  New  Orleans.” 

An  angry  debate  ensued,  of  which,  from  the  lateness  of  the 
hour  and  the  confusion  attendant  on  the  evening  session,  the 
reporter  can  give  merely  a general  outline. 

Amongst  other  members,  the  amendment  was  strenuously 
opposed  by  Mr.  Beardsley,  who  insisted  on  the  impolicy  of  es- 
tablishing any  new  routes  at  all  in  the  present  embarrassed 
condition  of  the  post  office,  and  who,  in  adverting  to  that  em- 
barrassment and  to  the  strange  difficulties  iR  which  the  depart- 
ment found  itself  involved,  took  occasion  to  allude  to  the  post- 
master general  as  having  been  “liberal  to  a fault,  and  he  might 
almost  say,  beyond  a fault.” 

After  some  observations  from  Messrs.  Wise,  Seaborn  Jones 
and  others. 

Mr.  Peyton,  in  remarks  of  some  length,  called  upon  the  hon. 
member  from  New  York,  (Mr.  Beardsley),  to  declare  to  the 
house,  what  was  the  latent  meaning  of  the  language  he  had 
used  towards  the  postmaster  general,  when  he  stated  that  “he 
was  liberal  to  a fault,  and  he  mieht  also  say,  beyond  a fault.” 

In  claiming  this  explanation,  Mr.  P.  said,  that  this  was  not 
the  proper  opportunity  for  gentlemen  to  drag  forward  the  con- 
duct of  the  postmaster  general,  nor  to  show  their  patriotism  at 
his  expense,  if  they  were  desirous  to  do  so.  He  had  once  thought 
that  that  officer  had  some  sincere  friends,  but  he  began  to  think 
that  they  were  fast  falling  away.  Did  the  honorable  member 
from  New  York  intend  to  say,  or  to  insinuate,  that  the  post- 
master general  had  connived  at  a dishonorable  expenditure  of 
the  public  money,  or  that  to  gratify  particular  men,  interests, 
or  objects,  he  had  stepped  aside  from  the  plain  and  open  path 
of  honesty?  If  the  honorable  member  did  intend  to  say  so,  he 
(Mr.  P.)  denied  the  assertion,  and  lie  wished  to  have  an  avowal 
or  disavowal  ofthe  imputation.  He  expressed  his  astonishment 
at  the  new  born  zeal  which  had  been  growing  up  for  the  last 
three,  four,  five  or  six  weeks,  (not  longer),  in  respect  to  the 
postmaster — a zeal  which  seemed  inclined  to  make  an  attack 
upon  the  character  and  conduct  of  that  individual.  He  (Mr.  P.) 
disliked  side  thrusts  of  all  descriptions,  even  though  not  proha 
Wy  intended.  For  his  own  part,  he  must  say,  that  he  believed 


the  postmaster  general  to  be  pure,  holiest  and  patrioiid,  fihd 
withal  as  honorable  a man  as  God  had  ever  made. 

Mr.  Beardsley  said,  that  if  the  honorable  members,  who  had 
found  fault  with  his  expression,  (Mr.  Wise  and  Mr.  Peyton), 
had  heard  and  comprehended  what  he  had  said,  and  had  known 
and  appreciated  his  feelings  on  the  subject,  (feelings,  the  only 
object  of  which  were  to  do  justice  to  the  postmaster  general, 
and  to  all  public  functionaries  as  well  as  private  individuals), 
he  was  sure  they  would  not  have  fallen  into  the  error  which 
they  had  committed,  in  regard  to  his  motive,  and  still  less 
would  they  have  indulged  in  the  strain  of  censure  which  had 
characterised  their  observations.  He  did  not  distictly  under- 
stand what  the  gentlemen  themselves  had  meant.  Was  it 
censuring  a man,  or  imputing  a crime  to  him  to  say,  that  he 
had  been  “generous  to  a fault,  and  almost  beyond  a fault?” 
did  those  gentlemen  sincerely  believe,  that  the  force  of  this 
language  imputed  a criminal  design,  or  that  the  person  who 
had  made  use  of  it  entertained  any  such  opinion?  He  dismiss- 
ed the  thought.  The  honorable  members  ought  to  have  known 
him  and  the  subject  better,  than  to  believe  him  capable  of  re- 
marks pointing  to  a criminal  intention  in  the  mind  of  the  post- 
master general.  No — with  all  his  faults,  (and  who  was  with- 
out them?)  he,  (Mr.  B.)  repeated  that  the  postmaster  had  been 
generous,  and  confiding,  immeasurably  so,  but  he  was  as  ready 
now  as  ever  he  had  been,  to  bear  testimony  to  the  purity  and 
uprightness  of  that  officer.  He  made  this  declaration,  because 
he  believed  it  to  be  truth,  and  not  because  the  honorable  mem- 
bers had  chosen  to  put  an  interrogatory  to  him.  But  as  to  as- 
serting that  the  postmaster  had  not  confided  in  others,  to  such 
an  extent  as  that  the  department,  had  fallen  into  great  derange- 
ment—why,  he  would  say  nothing  about  it.  He  merely  de- 
sired that  neither  here  or  elsewhere  should  any  conclusions  be 
drawn  from  his  language,  which  it  never  was  intended  to  war- 
rant. 

Mr.  B.  again  alluded  to  the  inexpediency  of  passing  such  a 
bill  in  the  present  condition  of  post  office  affairs,  and  said  that, 
at  a proper  season  he  proposed  to  offer  for  the  consideration 
of  the  house  an  additional  section,  providing  that  none  of  these 
routes  should  be  followed  up,  until  the  finances  of  the  depart- 
ment were  again  in  a disembarrassed  condition. 

Mr.  W.  C.  Johnson,  of  Md.  was  understood  to  inquire  from 
the  chairman  on  post  offices  and  post  roads,  (Mr.  Connor), 
what  would  be  the  probable  expense  to  the  department,  of  car- 
rying these  routes  through? 

Mr.  Connor  was  understood,  in  reply,  to  state  that  he  could 
not  distinctly  say  what  the  expense  would  be,  but  he  thought 
about  $50,000. 

Mr.  W.  C.  Johnson  proceeded  to  express  his  entire  disappro- 
bation of  the  bill,  in  every  shape  and  form.  The  department 
was  in  a state  of  absolute  bankruptcy. 

He  would  now  express  his  conviction  upon  this  floor,  that 
that  department  was  corrupt  from  head  to  foot,  through  and 
through;  and  for  the  postmaster  general,  he  believed  him  to  be 
as  culpable  as  any  officer  under  his  control. 

Mr.  Garland  called  to  “order.” 

The  chair  said,  the  gentleman  was  certainly  wandering  a 
little  from  the  direct  line  of  the  debate,  he  must  confine  his  re- 
marks. 

Mr.  Johnson  continued:  He  would  endeavor  to  do  so,  and  if 
his  observations  should  annoy  any  honorable  members,  he 
could  not  help  that.  His  only  desire  was  to  speak  hi3  senti- 
ments frankly,  he  hoped  he  spoke  them  understandingly. — 
He  knew  his  responsibility  to  members  of  this  house,  he  also 
knew  his  responsibility  to  the  house  itself,  and  he  should  on  all 
occasions  yield  with  respect  to  the  opinion  of  the  chair. 

His  objection  was  not  to  the  bill  in  details,  but  to  the  bill  in 
the  aggregate.  It  was  calculated  to  increase  the  expenditure 
and  patronage  of  the  government,  at  a time  when  it  was  cor- 
rupt enough  from  one  end  to  the  other,  from  the  postmaster 
general,  down  to  the  most  subordinate  officer  in  the  service. 
He  made  this  declaration,  because  he  believed  it,  and  because 
he  had  data  and  facts  to  sustain  it. 

He  moved  to  strike  out  the  enacting  clause  of  the  bill,  and 
asked  for  the  appointment  of  tellers  on  the  motion. 

Mr.  Hawes  agreed  with  the  honorable  member  from  Mary- 
land, as  to  the  propriety  of  striking  out  the  enacting  clause,  in 
this  and  every  other  similar  bill,  until  such  lime  as  the  depart- 
ment should  have  funds  to  carry  on  the  routes.  He  believed 
that  the  routes  contained  in  this  bill,  would  add  an  expenditure 
to  the  already  exhausted  treasury  of  that  department,  of  full 
three  hundred  thousand  dollars. 

But  there  was  one  point  on  which  he  differed  from  the  ho- 
norable member,  and  he  hoped  that  on  consideration  the  gen- 
tleman would  withdraw  the  assertion  he  had  made.  If,  con- 
tinued Mr.  H.  I understood  him  correctly,  he  gave  it  as  his 
opinion  that  the  department  was  corrupt  from  the  postmaster, 
down  to  the  lowest  officer  in  his  service:  did  I understand  him 
correctly/ 

Mr.  IV.  C.  Johnson,  you  did,  sir. 

Mr.  H.  continued,  this  was  indeed  a broad  and  sweeping  as- 
sertion, to  go  forth  to  the  people  ofthe  United  Stales,  from  this 
house,  that  one  of  the  highest  officers  in  the  government  had 
been  corrupt  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty.  He  Mr.  H.  had  been 
one  of  those  who  for  months  past,  had  been  engaged  in  the  in- 
vestigation of  the  post  office  affairs,  and  although  he  believed 
with  the  member  from  New  York,  that  the  postmaster  general 
had  been  too  liberal  and  confiding,  that  he  had  involved  the  de- 
partment in  unnecessary  expenditure,  and  that  he  had  brought 
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unnecessary  and  improper  burdens  upon  it,  yet  he  would  say 
because  lie  believed  it  to  be  the  fact  and  because  there  was  not 
one  iota  of  testimony  before  the  committee  to  disprove  or 
qualify  the  assertion,  that  he  believed  the  postmaster  general  to 
be  as  pure,  as  honest,  as  honorable  and  high  minded  a gentle- 
man, as  any  individual  who  had  the  privilege  of  a seat  on  this 
floor.  He  would  ask  the  honorable  gentleman  from  Maryland, 
he  would  ask  every  member  of  the  committee,  if  they  could 
point  to  one  shadow  of  a transaction,  or  to  one  solitary  scratch 
o<  a pen  which  contained  any  thing  that  couJd  throw  a breath 
of  suspicion  upon  this  officer  as  a just  and  honorable  man?  He 
denied  it  and  lie  called  upon  the  member  fiom  Maryland,  to 
declare  on  what  grounds  he  had  asserted  corruption. 

He  was  sorry  to  see  that  the  members  from  Virginia  and 
Tennnessee,  (Messrs.  Wise  and  Peyton),  had  indulged  in  such 
remarks  as  had  fallen  from  them  in  reply  to  the  observations  of 
the  member  from  New  York.  For  himself  he  believed  it  to  be 
the  part  of  a true  friend  to  tell  a man  of  his  faults,  and  he 
thought  the  member  from  New  York  had  acted  in  that  capacity, 
when  he  had  proclaimed  that  the  postmaster  general  had  been 
too  confiding  and  liberal,  that  he  had  listened  too  easily  to  the 
solicitations  of  members  on  this  floor,  and  of  the  people  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  country.  Undoubtedly  such  was  the  fact. 

Mr.  Wise  offered  some  explanations  in  reference  to  remarks 
he  had  made  on  the  expression  which  had  fallen  from  Mr. 
Beardsley.  He  thought  probably  that  the  house  did  not  exactly 
understand  the  part  he  had  taken.  It  was  well  known  that  he 
had  not  been  considered  a personal  friend  to  the  postmaster. 
He  condemned  that  officer,  not  for  political  malfeasance,  but 
for  political  mismanagement — and  to  that  extent  to  which  both 
the  reports  had  condemned  him.  He  had  never  heard,  neither 
from  friend  or  foe,  that  the  integrity  of  the  postmaster  had  been 
impeached  until  he  heard  it  from  the  member  from  Maryland. 
He  had  said  what  he  did,  because  he  thought  that  the  observa- 
tions from  the  member  from  New  York  needed  an  explanation, 
and  he  was  desirous  to  give  him  the  opportunity  of  making  it. 
He  thought  that  something  more  of  culpability  was  intended 
than  it  appeared  there  had  been,  and  he  wished  to  understand 
directly  from  the  gentleman  whether  there  was  any  real  design 
to  impeach  the  motives  of  the  postmaster.  The  remark  had 
struck  his  mind,  as  it  appeared  to  have  struck  the  minds  of  other 
members,  and  all  he  sought  was  to  know  the  true  intent  of  the 
language  which  had  been  applied.  He  was  glad  moreover  to  ex- 
piess  his  dissent  from  the  opinion  which  had  been  expressed  by 
the  member  from  Maryland. 

Mr.  Haives  continued:  He  would  again  repeat,  that  it  was  the 
part  of  a true  friend  to  tell  a man  fairly  and  openly  of  his  faults, 
and  any  man  who  would  rise  upon  this  floor  or  elsewhere  and 
say  that  the  postmaster  had  not  been  guilty  of  faults  was  no 
true  friend  to  him.  He  thought  that  the  member  from  New 
York  was  discharging  one  of  the  very  best  acts  of  friendship, 
when  he  made  the  declaration  he  did.  The  land  from  which 
the  postmaster  came,  was  not  the  land  of  dishonest  men;  and 
if  it  were,  that  officer  was  one  of  the  last  men  on  the  face  of  the 
earth  whom  any  gentleman  had  a right  to  charge  with  disho- 
nesty. He  made  this  declaration  on  a knowledge  of  his  charac- 
ter, for  he  had  known  him  for  years,  and  during  some  part  of 
the  time  intimately.  It  was  true  the  postmaster  had  been  an 
unfortunate  man:  it  had  been  his  fate  to  go  through  life  almost 
in  poverty,  and  there  could  be  adduced  no  stronger  proof  of  his 
honesty  than  the  fact  that,  with  all  his  reverses,  and  whilst 
others  were  wallowing  in  millions,  he  never  closed  his  ear  to 
the  poor  man’s  want. 

He  would  repeat,  that  although  the  postmaster  had  brought 
deep  embarrassment  on  the  department,  and  had  involved  it  in 
double,  almost  in  ruin,  there  could  be  found  no  charge  of  dis- 
honesty or  corruption  against  him — and  that  he  was  as  honest 
and  honorable  a man  as  any  that  had  a seat  on  this  floor-  He 
again  called  on  the  member  from  Maryland  to  give  the  grounds 
on  which  his  charge  had  been  founded. 

Mr.  W.  C.  Johnson  said,  that  having  been  called  upon  so  re- 
peatedly to  assign  the  grounds  upon  which  he  had  founded  his 
assertion,  he  rose  for  the  purpose  of  doing  so.  He  had  not  felt 
disposed  to  interrupt  the  honorable  member  from  Kentucky  in 
his  observations;  but  he  would  take  this  occasion  to  say,  once 
for  all,  that  although  he  did  not  in  the  least  doubt  the  sincerity 
of  that  gentleman’s  opinions,  that  the  postmaster  was  an  ho- 
nest, high  minded,  and  honorable  man;  at  the  same  time,  he 
did  not  retract  the  sentiment  which  he  had  expressed  a few 
moments  before.  On  the  contrary,  he  repeated  that  he  believ- 
ed there  was  corruption  from  beginning  to  end,  from  head  to 
foot,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest  officer  in  the  department. 
He  did  not  intend,  by  this  assertion,  to  criminate  any  individual 
separately;  he  spoke  of  the  department  in  the  aggregate. 

He  had  been  asked  for  the  data  on  which  he  had  formed  his 
opinion.  He  would  give  data.  [Mr.  J.  was  here  understood  to 
allude  to  the  vote  of  the  senate,  at  the  last  session  of  congress 
pronouncing  an  opinion  that  the  department,  not  its  tools  or  its 
subordinate  officers  only,  but  that  the  department,  had  violated 
the  constitution  and  laws,  by  unauthorised  loans  and  extra  al- 
lowances.] 

Mr.  J.  continued:  were  we  to  be  told  that  these  things  were 
done  by  a subordinate  officer,  and  that  the  head  of  the  whole 
department  was  free  from  blame?  He,  for  one,  held  the  head 
of  the  department  to  be  the  responsible  man;  he  looked  upon 
him  as  the  guilty  individual,  and  to  say  that  he  was  not  the  re- 
sponsible man  would  be  to  shrink  from  the  plain  path  of  our 
duty.  Were  members  to  be  frightened  from  their  propriety — 


were  they  to  be  diiven  from  the  honest  expression  of  their  opi- 
nions when  corruption,  deep  and  rank,  was  stalking  abroad 
which  every  man  might  gaze  upon,  and  which  no  man  could 
deny,  lie  would  say  that  the  head  of  a department,  when  lie 
knew  that  such  corruption  existed,  and  refused  to  remove  in- 
dividuals who  might  have  caused  it,  was  himself  accessary  to 
the  corruption,  and,  therefore,  criminal.  No  honorable  man 
could  deny  that  such  was  the  fact.  There  was  confirmation 
strong  that  these  officers  had  been  guilty  of  corruption,  and  even 
of  bribery,  and  yet  they  were  continued  in  office;  and  if  the 
postmaster  knew  that  such  practices  were  in  existence,  and 
still  continued  the  defaulting  individuals  in  office,  the  irresisti- 
ble conclusion  was,  that  he  himself  was  no  better  than  his  offi- 
cers. This,  at  least,  was  the  conclusion  to  which  he  (Mr.  J.) 
had  come,  and  he  hoped  he  had  arrived  at  it  as  an  fimiorable 
man  ought  to  do.  Others  might  entertain  different  opinions, 
and  they  had  a right  to  do  so.  He  had  felt  it  to  be  his  duty  to 
express  his  sentiments;  he  was  well  aware  of  the  responsibility 
he  had  incurred,  and  he  would  never  shrink  from  it.  He  would 
look  upon  a memberof  congress  as  a recreant  to  the  trust  which 
had  been  reposed  in  him,  if  he  could  turn  away  from  a full  and 
fearless  avowal  of  the  opinions  he  honestly  entertained,  on  this 
or  any  other  subject.  He,  however,  had  spoken  these  senti- 
ments with  do  personal  disrespect  towards  the  postmaster;  he 
knew  him  not,  or,  if  he  did,  he  had  no  acquaintance  with  him. 
He  had  no  personal  motive  to  gratify;  and  if  on  the  one  hand 
he  sought  no  difference  or  collision  of  sentiment  with  any  mem- 
ber of  the  house,  on  the  other,  he  should  always  express  his 
opinions  whenever  he  considered  it  his  duty  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Stoddert  intimated  bis  intention  to  vote  in  favor  of  the 
motion  to  strike  out  the  enacting  clause.  To  induce  such  a 
course,  it  was  enough  for  him  to  know,  that  the  department 
was  at  this  time  in  debt,  to  the  amount  of  two  or  three  hundred 
thousand  dollars. 

As  to  the  postmaster  general,  the  reports  would  show  that, 
although  his  honesty  had  never  been  called  in  question,  still  his 
incapacity  was  sufficiently  plain.  Whatever  his  faults  might 
have  been,  there  could  be  nothing  in  all  these  transactions  which 
could  affect  his  private  character. 

After  some  remarks  from  Mr.  Garland  and  Mr.  Lane, 

Mr.  Beardsley  rose  and  replied  to  the  data  which  had  been 
adduced  by  the  member  from  Maryland,  in  support  of  the  charee 
of  coriuption.  He  had  listened  with  attention  to  the  remarks 
which  that  gentleman  had  made,  and  he  admired  the  spirit  and 
candor  with  which  he  had  avowed  his  opinions.  But  this  was 
the  first  time  he  (Mr.  B.)  had  ever  heard  that,  because  a public 
officer  had  transcended  the  powers  vested  in  him,  therefore  he 
was  corrupt. 

Mr.  B.  answered  at  some  length  the  two  specific  charges  of 
loans  and  extra  allowances,  and  cited  previous  usage  as  an  ar- 
gument against  the  charge  of  corruption. 

The  member  from  Maryland  had  made  some  general  charges 
about  bribery,  but  as  he  had  laid  down  nothing  specific  on  ibis 
point,  he  (Mr.  B.)  need  not  make  any  reply.  He  concluded  by 
stating,  that  probably  no  public  officer,  having  any  power  in  his 
hands,  had  retained  office  for  any  length  of  time  without  trans- 
cending the  power  that  was  given  to  him;  and  if  the  necessary 
inference  from  such  a proceeding  was,  corruption  or  dishones- 
ty, who  on  earth  could  stand  up. 

Mr.  W.  C.  Johnson  said,  he  was  free  to  confess,  that  his  in- 
tention, when  he  rose,  was  not  to  make  an  argument;  but  when 
he  was  called  to  account  for  the  opinions  he  entertained,  and 
that,  too,  by  a member  who  had  first  alluded  to  the  postmaster 
in  terms  so  ambiguous,  and  leaving  room  for  so  strong  an  infer- 
ence against  the  integrity  of  that  officer,  that  his  friends  had 
thought  an  explanation  necessary,  when  that  same  honorable 
gentleman  had  had  the  spirit  to-come  forward  and  explain  away 
his  own  doubtful  expressions,  and  at  the  same  moment  to  charge 
upon  himself  a want  of  spirit  in  the  course  he  had  adopted,  he 
(Mr.  J.)  could  only'  tell  that  gentleman,  that  his  rule  of  thinking 
and  acting  was  not  that  which  the  honorable  member  laid  down 
for  his  guidance.  Of  one  thing  that  gentleman  might-he  certain; 
if  he  (Mr.  J.)  had  made  a charge  against  another  man,  he  had 
spirit  enough  to  stand  to  it,  let  the  consequences  be  what  they 
might. 

Mr.  Beardsley  said,  lie  had  expressly  spoke  in  commendation, 
and  not  in  detraction,  of  the  spirit  which  the  member  from  Ma- 
ryland had  evinced. 

Mr.  R.  M.  Johnson,  of  Kentucky,  called  for  order. 

Mr.  W.  C.  Johnson:  am  I out  of  order?  Will  the  honorable 
member  take  down  my  remarks?  - 

The  chair:  the  gentleman  from  Maryland  will  take  his  seal. 

Mr.  W.  C.  Johnson:  am  I not  entitled  to  the  floor?  Have  I 
not  a right  to  reply  to  remarks  which  have  been  applied  to  me? 

The  chair  said,  the  gentleman  certainly  had  a right  to  reply; 
but  the  debate  had  taken  a wider  range  than  was  proper,  and 
gentlemen  must,  limit  their  remarks. 

There  were  some  further  calls  to  order,  but  the  chair  decided 
that  reply  was  admissible,  and 

Mr.  W.  C.  Johnson  proceeded:  If  there  were  gentlemen  in 
this  hall  who  had  not  a becoming  sense  of  their  own  dignity, 
nor  of  the  dignity  of  this  house,  all  that  he  could  say  was,  that 
he  should  not  fail,  on  all  occasions,  to  do  justice  to  himself,  and 
to  his  own  views  of  propriety. 

He  would  remark,  in  reply  to  the  member  from  New  York, 
who  had  first  charged  impropriety  on  the  postmaster,  and  who 
had  since  found  it  convenient  to  retract,  his  observations — who 
had  first  come  out  with  a charge,  and  then  with  a panegyric, 
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that  he  (Mr.  J.)  did  not  possess  that  duplicity  of  character — that 
supple  aitribute  of  mind — that  non-committal  feeling  which 
could  induce  him  first  to  charge  a man  with  wrong,  and  then  to 
become  his  evident  eulogist. 

The  objections  which  he  (Mr.  J.)  had  raised  were  not  predi- 
cated alone  on  the  vote  of  the  senate,  or  on  the  item  of  extra 
allowances;  hut  they  were  founded,  hypothetically,  upon  the 
whole  course  of  the  department— the  Knowledge  of  the  evil 
being  in  the  possession  of  the  postmaster,  and  he  not  correcting 
the  evil,  he  (Mr.  J.)  believed  him  to  be  culpable. 

The  same  remarks  would  apply  to  Mr,  Brown— the  reverend 
Mr.  Brown,  as  he  was  commonly  designated— and  who  had 
some  intimate  friends  in  the  members  of  the  house.  He  (Mr. 
J.)  might  he  censured,  he  might  be  called  to  order  as  he  had 
been — but  he  would  say,  there  was  no  gentleman  in  this  house 
who  could  rise  and  say,  that  the  affairs  of  the  post  office,  for 
the  last  three  years,  had  been  conducted  with  propriety,  honor 
or  honesty.  Were  members  to  be  muzzled?  Were  they  to 
have  padlocks  put  upon  their  mouths,  when  these  facts  were 
laid  before  the  whole  American  people,  and  when  all  parts  of 
the  nation  had  come  to  a solemn  conclusion  that  delinquency 
and  corruption  existed?  Was  he  not  to  dare  to  speak  his  opi- 
nions in  this  hull,  simply  because  the  ghost  of  some  murdered 
man  should  rise  before  him  and  bid  him  be  silent?  From  his 
youth  upwards  he  had  been  accustomed  to  express  his  honest 
opinions  at  all  hazards.  He  was  not  one  of  those  political 
weathercocks  that  were  veered  by  the  popular  breeze,  in  what- 
ever direction  it  might  blow,  or  who  felt  called  upon  to  hitch 
himself  to  the  ear  of  any  one  who  might  beckon  him.  If  his 
best  and  dearest  friend  had  acted  as  the  postmaster  had  acted, 
he  would  have  shaken  him  off  as  a viper,  whose  very  touch 
brought  pollution  and  death. 

Mr.  Beardsley  said,  he  did  not  exactly  understand  the  drift  of 
the  honorable  member’s  censures,  nor  could  he  precisely  tell 
whether  they  were  intended  personally  or  otherwise.  In  re- 
gard to  the  gentleman’s  observations  as  to  his  spirit,  it  was  due 
both  to  himself  and  to  that  gentleman  to  say,  that  he  (Mr.  B.) 
intended  no  reflection  of  that  kind;  and  even  if  he  had,  tlie  re- 
peated assurances  which  the  honorable  gentleman  had  given 
that  he  did  possess  spirit,  would  have  been  sufficient  to  satisfy 
every  reasonable  mind  that  such  must  be  the  fact.  But  he  did 
ool  intend  to  make  the  reference  which,  had  been  alluded  to; 
on  the  contrary,  he  expressly  stated  that  he  admired  the  spirit 
of  frankness  with  which  the  gentleman  had  expressed  his  opi- 
nions. So  much  for  that. 

Nor  had  he  called  in  question  the  honesty  of  the  honorable 
member’s  opinions.  That  gentleman  had  a right  to  his  opi- 
nions; and  it  was  immaterial  to  him  what  opinions  another  in- 
dividual might  hol'd,  so  long  as  they  did  not  interfere  with  the 
free  exercise  of  his  own. 

Nor  had  he  charged  versatility  upon  the  -honorable  member; 
he  had  made  no  such  issue  between  them;  the  gentleman  had 
made  it  for  himself.  He  (Mr.  B.)  intended  simply  to  assert, 
what  he  had  a right  to  assert,  that  the  grounds  upon  which  the 
gentleman  stated  he  had  inferred  corruption  were  not  tenable. 
The  gentleman  ought  not  to  be  astonished,  that  the  opinions  he 
expressed  here  should  meet  with  a response.  He  appeared  to 
take  it  out  of  kind,  that  he  (Mr.  B.)  should  have  replied  at  all 
to  his  objections.  He  (Mr.  B.)  had  replied,  because  he  felt 
that  he  ought  to  do  so,  and  if  the  honorable  member  thought  he 
was  wrong,  he  could  settle  the  matter  in  any  way  which  he 
thought  proper.  There  was  no  necessity  for  the  gentleman  to 
indulge  the  remarks  which,  it  appeared, he  thought  due  to  him- 
self and  the  occasion.  He  (Mr.  B.)  had  merely  differed  upon 
inferences  to  be  drawn  from  facts,  and  he  had  expressed  his 
opinions.  The  honorable  member  might  have  reserved  his^ob 
servations  until  a proper  occasion. 

He  (Mr.  B.)  repeated  that  the  postmaster  general  had  been 
liberal  to  a fault,  and  almost  beyond  a fault.  Such  he  believed 
to  be  his  character.  Gentlemen  seemed  lo  have  inferred  that 
the  remark  was  intended  to  point  to  a criminal  design.  Let 
the  house  judge  whether  it  did  or  not.  If  it  did,  then  he  (Mr. 
B.)  knew  not  the  meaning  or  the  force  of  language. 

Mr.  Lytle  regretted  the  course  which  the  debate  had  taken, 
and  he  rose,  not  to  enter  into  debate,  but  simply  lo  remark,  as 
he  had  done  when  his  sentiments  were  elicited  on  a former  oc- 
casion, that  the  gentleman  at  the  head  of  the  post  office  depart 
menl  was  as  pure,  as  just  and  as  incorrupt  a man  as  ever 
breathed  the  breath  of  life — not  only  incorrupt  as  a man,  but 
incorruptible.  His  official  concerns  were  another  thing;  and 
he  (Mr.  L ) conceived  that  no  assault  had  this  evening  been 
made  upon  the  personal  character  of  that  officer.  On  the  con- 
trary, he  had  understood  from  the  gentleman  from  Maryland, 
who  had  stated  that  lie  was  not  personally  acquainted  with  the 
postmaster,  and  who  had  since  said,  that  the  charges  were 
made  hypothetically— that  the  observations  applied  to  the  offi- 
cial character.  This  was  scarcely  the  legitimate  arena  in 
which  an  investigation  of  this  description  should  be  instituted; 
it  was  not  the  time;  it  would  be  unfair,  and  he  was  sure  such 
an  intention  was  not  in  conformity  with  the  general  views  and 
the  spirit  of  the  gentleman  from  Maryland,  to  put  the  postmas- 
ter on  his  trial  now.  That  honorable  member  had  charged 
mal-feasance  hypothetically;  when  the  proper  time  came  the 
charge  could  be  examined.  If  he  meant  to  say  as  he  (Mr.  L.) 
had  not  at  all  understood  him  to  say,  that  the  integrity  of  the 
postmaster  was  impeached;  there  was  no  better  man  than  the 
postmaster  lo  sustain  his  own  honor,  and  his  own  reputation. 
He  wanted  no  champion  here;  for,  notwithstanding  his  weak- 


ness and  disease,  he  had  spirit  enough  left  to  defend  himself; 
that  was  a task  he  would  not  desire  to  impose  on  any  of  his 
friends.  But  he  (Mr.  L.)  did  not  believe  that  the  member  from 
Maryland  intended  to  make  so  serious  and  grievous  a charge. 
He  would  not  believe  it  of  any  member  on  this  floor. 

Mr.  W.  C.  Johnson  said,  he  wished  it  to  be  understood  that 
his  remarks  were  intended  to  apply  officially  alone,  to  the  con- 
duct of  the  postmaster  general.  He  had  expressly  stated,  that 
he  knew  nothing  of  him  personally.  So  far  as  he  had  heard 
the  private  character  of  that  individual  spoken  of,  it  had  been 
without  reproach.  But  if  he  had  intended  to  make  such  a 
charge,  he  hoped  he  should  not  have  been  so  low  spirited  as  to 
bring  it  forward  here,  and  to  take  shelter  from  his  opinions 
tinder  the  protection  of  this  legislative  hall. 

Mr.  Lytle  said,  he  had  no  doubt  from  the  first  that  such  was 
the  meaning  of  the  member  from  Maryland.  He  would  now 
move  that  the  committee  rise,  report  progress,  and  ask  leave  to 
sit  again;  but,  on  request,  he  withdrew  the  motion; 

When  Mr.  Polk  renewed  it. 

Tellers  were  appointed,  and  the  members  having  passed 
through  them  once, 

The  tellers  asked  for  a second  count,  declaring  that  they 
could  not  tell  how  the  members  stood. 

A second  count  was  accordingly  ordered,  and  obtained. 

But  the  tellers  asked  a third  count,  the  second  not  being  sa- 
tisfactory. 

The  third  count  was  taken  and  the  motion  to  rise  stood — 
ayes  64,  noes  56,  [no  quorum]. 

The  committee  rose  and  reported,  whereupon, 

Mr.  Jarvis  desired  to  know  whether  less  than  a quorum 
could  ask  leave  to  sit  again. 

The  speaker  said,  that  the  proper  mode  would  be,  for  the 
house  to  resolve  itself  back  again  into'  committee,  and  retake 
the  vote. 

Mr.  Polk  moved  an  adjournment;  he  was  satisfied  that  the 
house  could  arrive  at  no  gratifying  result  this  evening. 

The  speaker  said  he  was  referring  to  the  rules  on  the  ques- 
tion of  order. 

But  the  motion  for  adjournment,  in  the  face  of  the  point  of 
order,  became  reiterated  and  loud. 

So  the  question  was  taken  and  carried;  and  at  10  o’clock, 
the  house  adjourned. 

From  the  Courier  and  Enquirer1. 

Washington,  March  6,  1835. 

There  have  been  so  many  rumors  within  the  last  ten  days, 
on  the  subject  of  a meeting  that  it  was  said  would  take  place 
between  the  hon.  William  Cost  Johnson,  and  lieut.  Barry,  of 
the  United  States  army,  that  I have  taken  some  pains  to  in- 
quire into  the  facts.  I always  refer  to  these  subjects  with  re- 
gret, but,  believing,  as  I do,  that  misrepresentations  have,  in 
this  case,  been  put  in  circulation,  I will  detail  the  circumstan- 
ces, as  I have  reason  to  suppose,  correctly.  I know  the  public 
curiosity  on  such  occasions,  and,  perhaps,  the  sooner  it  is  gra- 
tified the  better. 

It  will  be  recollected,  that  about  ten  days  ago,  Mr.  Johnson, 
in  debating  the  post  office  question,  spoke  in  strong  terms  of  re- 
reprobation of  the  manner  in  which  that  department  had  been 
conducted.  Among  other  remarks,  he  said — “they  are  corrupt 
from  the  head  to  the  heel;”  or  words  to  that  effect. 

The  next  day  he  received  a letter  from  major  Barry,  the  post- 
master general,  inquiring  whether,  in  bis  remarks,  he  intended 
to  impeach  his  integrity  or  his  honor  as  a private  gentleman. 
Mr.  Johnson  replied  that  he  did  not  admit  the  right  of  a public 
officer  to  demand  of  him  an  explanation  of  words  used  in  de- 
bate, in  reference  to  that  officer.  That  witli  his  (Mr.  Barry’s) 
private  character,  he  had  nothing  to  do;  but  that  he  had  said, 
in  speaking  of  the  post  office  department,  that  ‘‘they  were  cor- 
rupt from  the  head  to  the  heel:”  that  he  should  stand  by  it,  and 
that  he  would  take  nothing  back.  To  this  he  received  no  an- 
swer. 

On  the  3d  of  March,  he  received  by  the  hands  of  Mr.  Peyton, 
of  Tennessee,  a challenge  dated  the  27th  February,  from  lieut. 
Barry  of  the  army.  The  reason  assigned,  was  the  language 
used  in  reference  to  his  father,  for  which  he  demanded  satisfac- 
tion, and  that  his  friend,  Mr.  Peyton,  would  make  the  necessary 
arrangements  with  Mr.  Johnson’s  friend  for  the  meeting. 

Mr.  Johnson  replied  that  he  did  not  admit  the  right  to  make 
the  demand,  &c.  &c.  but  especially  when  exercised  by  a third 
person.  He  would,  however,  waive  every  objection  of  the 
kind,  and  give  lieut.  Barry  the  satisfaction  he  demanded.  He 
then  informed  Mr.  Peyton  that  he  insisted  on  the  meeting  that 
day,  by  three  o’clock  in  the  afternoon. 

Shortly  after  Mr.  Peyion  requested  longer  time.  During  the 
interview,  lie  asked  Mr.  Johnson  whether  he  would  not  disa- 
vow having  made  any  reflections  on  the  private  character  of 
major  Bairy?  He  replied  that  he  would  disavow  nothing;  that 
the  meeting  must  take  place  that  day,  or  the  challenge  be  with- 
drawn. Mr.  Peyton  suggested  referring  the  matter  to  honorable 
men.  Mr.  Johnson  said  that  satisfaction  had  been  demanded 
from  him;  that  he  had  waived  his  official  privileges  for  the  pur- 
pose of  yielding  that  satisfaction,  and  that  while  the  challenge 
was  not  withdrawn,  he  should  do  nothing  to  change  the  respon- 
sibility. 

Mr.  Peyton  having  consulted  col.  Richard  M.  Johnson  and  "Mr. 
Wise  of  Virginia,  these  gentlemen  drew  up  a brief  statement, 
concluding  with  a disavowal  that  he  (Cost  Johnson)  had  not  in- 
tended to  impeach  the  private  honor  of  the  postmaster  general, 
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which  Mr.  Peyton  brought  to  Cost  Johnson. and  requested  him  to 
Bign.  He  replied  he  would  sign  nothing.  That  there  were 
three  points  he  would  not  concede. 

He  Would  not  go  behind  his  letter  to  the  postmaster  general. 
He  would  retract  nothing  said  in  debate. 

The  challenge  must  be  withdrawn,  or  the  meeting  take  place 
that  day. 

Colonel  R.  M.  Johnson  and  Mr.  Wise  then  drew  up  and  sign- 
ed a statement,  that  they  had  heard  the  remarks  of  the  hon. 
Wm.  Cost  Johnson  in  debate,  and  that  they  did  not  think  any 
thing  fell  from  him,  impeaching  the  private  character  of  the 
postmaster  general.  This  was  satisfactory  to  lieutenant  Barry, 
and  the  matter  was  thus  fortunately  terminated. 

The  Spy  in  Washington. 

[We  learn  that  the  preceding  is  substantially  true.  Mr.  John- 
son signed  no  paper— took  back  nothing  that  he  had  said— made 
no  sort  of  concession;  and,  we  understand  was  induced  to  this 
course,  not  only  for  the  reason  that  the  official  conduct  of  the 
postmaster  general  was  subject  to  his  remark,  but  on  account 
of  the  manner  in  which  he  [the  P.  M.  G.]  had  been  defended  in 
the  house,  as  though  it  were  to  incur  an  awful  responsibility  in 
any  one  to  question  that  conduct.  The  lieutenant  acted  unad- 
visedly, and  placed  himself  in  an  awkward  predicament.] 

— »►»©  @ CMn-  ' 

THE  LAST  NIGHT  IN  THE  SENATE. 

Debate  on  the  three  millions. 

IN  SENATE— TUESDAY  EVeMUG,  WaRCH  3. 

The  senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  message  from  the  house 
of  representatives,  proposing  to  amend  one  of  the  senate’s 
amendments  to  the  annual  fortification  appropriation  bill,  by 
adding  thereto  the  following: 

“Sec.  2.  Jlnd  be  it  further  enacted,  That  the  sum  of  three  mil- 
lions of  dollars  be  and  the  same  is  hereby  appropriated,  out  of 
any  money  in  the  treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to  be  ex- 
pended, in  whole  or  in  part,  under  the  direction  of  the  presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  for  the  military  and  naval  service,  in- 
cluding fortifications  and  ordnance,  and  increase  of  the  navy: 
provided,  such  expenditures  shall  be  rendered  necessary  for 
the  defence  of  the  country  prior  to  the  next  meeting  of  con- 
gress.” 

Mr.  Webster,  in  a few  remarks,  which  our  reporter  was  pre- 
vented from  reporting,  expressed  his  hope  that  the  senate  would 
disagree  at  once  to  this  amendment. 

Mr.  Calhoun  said,  that  the  amount  of  the  appropriation  asked 
for  was  extremely  large,  and,  what  was  most  extraordinary,  it 
was  to  be  made  on  the  supposition  that  this  country  was  to  be 
involved  in  a war  with  France,  and  either  without  previous  de- 
claration or  with  a declaration  to  be  issued  by  the  executive, 
without  first  calling  congress  together. 

Mr.  Leigh  could  not  forbear  expressing  the  astonishment  he 
felt  at  the  course  which  the  house  of  representatives  had 
thought  proper  to  pursue,  in  regard  to  this  appropriation.  For 
his  own  part,  he  was  free  to  confess,  that  he  would  as  soon 
vote  to  give  the  chief  magistrate  of  this  republic  unlimited  pow- 
er at  once,  as  vote  to  place  at  his  entire  disposal  and  discretion 
such  an  enormous  sum  of  money  as  was  contemplated  by  this 
amendment.  He  had  not  met  with  a single  human  being  who 
wished  to  convert  our  free  form  of  government  into  an  absolute 
monarchy,  nor  did  he  believe  that  any  man  in  this  country  de- 
sired such  a change.  Yet,  here  was  a proposition  which  went 
to  establish  a military  monarchy;  it  was,  in  fact,  in  the  very 
form  of  a proposition  of  that  sort.  They  might  almost  as  well 
say,  that  the  president  should  be  made  consul  for  life,  or  empe- 
ror of  the  American  people.  It  was,  indeed,  a most  remarka- 
ble proposition,  and  one  which  he  never  expected  to  hear. 

Mr.  Wright  said,  he  did  not  feel  that  great  alarm  which  the 
senator  from  Virginia  appeared  to  feel.  They  all  knew  very 
well  why  the  provision,  so  much  complained  of  by  some  sena- 
tors, was  inserted  in  the  bill.  It  was  because  they  were  about 
to  adjourn  when  there  was  a peculiar  crisis  in  our  foreign  rela- 
tions, and  it  was  too  late  to  have  gone  into  the  detail  of  legisla- 
tion. For  himself,  he  could  say — whatever  others  might  think 
— that  he  did  not  believe  that  a dollar  of  the  money  which  was 
now  proposed  to  be  appropriated,  would  he  expended;  though 
no  one  knew  what  might  happen.  They  had  been  told  by  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  that  this  country  was  not  to  be 
brought  into  a war  until  congress  should  have  been  first  con- 
vened. Now,  nothing  as  to  that  was  implied  in  this  proposition; 
it  was  merely  putting  in  tfie  power  of  the  president,  in  any  con- 
tingency that  might  happen,  the  means  to  secure  the  safety  of 
the  country  until  the  assembling  of  congress. 

Mr.  W.  then  asked  the  yeas  and  nays,  which  were  ordered. 
Mr.  Linn  said,  he  should  vote  for  this  appropriation,  although 
it  was  an  extraordinary  one,  because  he  thought  it  necessary 
under  the  present  aspect  of  affairs.  He  could  not  believe  that 
this  chief  magistrate,  or  any  other  who  might  preside  over  the 
destinies  of  this  people,  would  make  a wrong  or  improper  ap- 
plication of  their  funds. 

Mr.  Leigh  did  not  vote  against  the  appropriation  from  any 
fear  as  to  the  use  which  might  be  made  of  the  money;  but  he 
voted  against  it  on  the  ground  that  it  was  at  war  with  the  doc- 
trine of  constitutional  liberty. 

Mr.  Southard  said,  he  must  certainly  concur  with  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia  in  astonishment  at  this  extraordinary  provi 
sion,  and  at  the  manner  in  which  the  appropriation  was  defend- 
ed by  the  senator  from  New  York.  What,  he  (Mr.  S.)  would 
a«k,  was  the  character  of  this  appropriation?  It  amounted  to 
the  enormous  sum  of  three  millions  of  dollars,  and  was  to  be 


put  into  the  hands  of  the  president,  to  be  expended  by  him  at 
his  own  good  will  and  pleasure.  It  was  without  limitation  or 
restriction— without  specification  of  objects — or  any  designa- 
tion of  purpose  whatever.  To  be  sure  there  was  added  to  the 
provision  an  idea  of  this  sort,  that  the  money  should  not  be  ex- 
pended unless  the  public  necessity  should  call  for  it.  Who 
was  to  judge  of  the  public  necessity  for  the  expenditure  of  this 
money?  The  executive  alone.  Had  we  arrived  at  that  period 
in  our  history  when  the  executive  was  to  determine  when  or 
how  the  public  money  was  to  be  expended  in  cases  of  danger 
or  otherwise?  Had  we  progressed  to  that  period  when  the  con- 
gress of  the  United  States,  the  guardians  of  the  people’s  trea- 
sure, were  not  to  determine  as  to  that  matter,  but  the  power 
was  to  rest  in  the  hands  of  the  chief  magistrate  only?  There 
was,  however,  in  regard  to  this  subject,  a higher  question  to  be 
decided.  The  professed  object  of  the  appropriation  was  to  de- 
fend the  country  in  case  of  war.  And  what  was  the  power  put 
into  the  hands  of  the  executive  by  that  very  appropriation? 
Why  it  was  the  power  of  making  war.  Congress  told  him  to 
increase  the  navy,  the  army,  and  the  fortifications,  if  he  pleas- 
ed. He  (Mr.  S.)  would  say,  give  him  that  power,  and  there 
would  remain  no  obstacle  to  prevent  him  from  plunging  this 
country  into  a war.  He  was  to  be  guided  alone  by  what  he 
deemed  right  or  wrong!  He  (Mr.  S.)  had  never  heard  of  such 
a proposition  as  this  before.  He  confessed  that  he  could  hardly 
speak  of  it  with  respect.  Here  was  a proposition,  made  by  the 
immediate  representatives  of  the  people,  to  place  in  the  hands 
of  one  man,  without  control,  three  millions  of  dollars,  and  who, 
consequently,  would  have  the  power  of  making  peace  or  war. 
Supposing  that  Hie  appropriation  were  made,  did  it  require  any 
thing  like  ingenuity  on  the  part  of  any  man  to  perceive,  that,  if 
the  president  wanted  a war  with  France,  he  could  readily  bring 
about  such  an  event?  Thus  the  highest  attribute  of  legislation 
— an  attribute  conferred  by  the  constitution  on  congress  alone 
— the  power  of  making  war— is  here  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
president  alone.  Yet  the  gentlemen  from  New  York  and  Mis- 
souri were  ready  to  vote  the  money  because  they  supposed  it 
would  be  properly  expended! 

There  never  had  lived,  nor  did  live,  in  this  or  any  other  coun- 
try, the  man  to  whom  he  (Mr.  S.)  would  confide  a question  of 
that  description.  It  was  one  which  the  whole  American  peo- 
ple, by  their  representatives,  were  to  decide.  Whatever  might 
be  the  vote  which  other  senators  intended  to  give,  on  this  occa- 
sion, he  could  not  think  of  vesting  such  an  enormous  power  in 
the  president.  The  senator  from  New  York  had  said  that  the 
money  would  not  be  expended  by  the  president.  What  proof, 
Mr.  S.  desired  to  know,  had  the  gentleman  that  it  would  not  be 
expended?  By  the  proposition  itself,  the  president  was  told  he 
might  expend  the  appropriation  if  he  thought  proper.  The 
other  senator  (Mr.  Linn)  had  intimated  that  it  would  be  wisely 
expended.  Now  what  proof  had  the  senate  that  that  would  be 
the  case?  There  was  none — save  their  own  belief  in  the  infal- 
libility, faith,  and  purity  of  one  man.  And  to  night  the  senate 
were  called  upon  to  give  a power  which  he,  for  one,  was  free 
to  confess  he  would  not  grant  even  to  a Washington,  or  any 
other  man  that  ever  lived.  Nay,  he  would  not  hesitate  one 
moment  in  denying  to  Washington  himself  the  power.  No 
proposition  could  be  more  directly  opposed  to  all  the  principles 
of  the  constitution  and  of  the  government  under  which  they 
lived  than  the  one  before  the  senate.  He  therefore  trusted  that 
there  would  be  no  hesitation  in  rejecting  it. 

Mr.  Wright  observed  that  it  was  not  his  intention  to  say  any 
thing  which  would  lead  to  a protracted  debate,  nor  was  it  his 
purpose  to  excite  the  feelings  of  any  gentleman.  There  were 
two  modes  of  debating  a proposition.  The  first  was,  by  poetic 
license:  and  the  other  was,  by  debating  a proposition  as  it  is. 
The  hon.  senator  from  New  Jersey  had  told  the  senate,  in  his 
usual  impassioned  manner,  that  this  was  an  appropriation  of 
three  millions,  without  specification  or  object.  He  had  no  an- 
swer to  make  to  the  assertion,  but  what  was  derived  from  hear- 
ing the  amendment  read  by  the  secretary  of  the  senate.  The 
senator,  in  his  precipitancy,  remarked  that  he  (Mr.  Wright) 
had  said  that  the  money  was  not  to  be  expended.  The  gentle- 
man was  mistaken,  for  he  (Mr.  W.)  said  no  such  thing,  but  ob- 
served that  he  believed  it  would  not  be  called  for — though  no 
man  could  tell  what  might  be  the  issue  of  our  relations  with 
France.  And  they  all  knew  what  this  appropriation  was  to  be 
made  for. 

Mr.  Clay  rose  and  said,  that  the  proposition  was  to  appropri- 
ate three  millions  of  dollars  for  the  general  purpose  of  increas- 
ing the  naval  and  military  service  of  the  country,  without  any 
specification  whatever  of  objects. 

In  principle,  therefore,  the  hon.  gentleman  from  New  York 
must  admit  it  was  the  same — whether  the  amount  to  be  appro- 
priated was  three  millions,  fifty,  or  a hundred  millions.  Now, 
according  to  the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  congress  pos- 
sessed the  power  to  raise  armies  and  create  a navy;  and  under 
the  practice  of  the  government,  from  the  commencement  of  it 
down  to  this  time,  in  no  instance  had  an  army  been  raised 
without  a specification  of  the  amount  of  it,  the  rank  and  file  of 
which  it  should  consist,  the  officers  who  should  command,  &c. 
And,  he  believed,  that,  since  the  origin  of  this  government, 
there  had  been  no  increase  or  augmentation  of  the  navy,  with- 
out a specification  of  the  number  and  size  of  the  ships  that, 
should  be  in  commission,  with  every  other  particular.  Now, 
for  what  objects  was  this  appropriation  intended?  It  was  to  be 
applied  to  the  increase  of  the  naval  and  military  service,  in- 
cluding fortifications.  In  other  words,  to  authorise  the  presi- 
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dent  to  increase  the  army,  to  increase  the  navy,  to  make  new 
fortifications  not  authorised  by  careful  surveys,  and  sanctioned 
by  the  estimates  agreed  to  by  congress  afterwards. 

He  appealed  to  the  hon.  senator  from  New  York  and  Mis- 
souri, as  to  whether  that  was  a case  like  the  ordinary  cases, 
where  the  president  was  directed  to  expend  money  for  defined 
objects,  for  a specified  and  approved  purpose,  as  in  the  erection 
of  new,  or  the  completion  of  existing  fortifications. 

No,  this  appropriation  was  undefined  and  unlimited  as  to  the 
manner  in  which  it  was  to  be  expended.  And  he  concurred 
entirely  in  the  sentiment  which  had  been  expressed  by  the  se- 
nator from  Virginia,  that,  when  he  should  be  prepared  to  vote 
for  an  appropriation  of  this  character,  he  should  be  prepared  to 
surrender  every  power  they  now  enjoyed  under  this  govern- 
ment to  the  president.  Mr.  C.  would  add,  that  this  appropria- 
tion was  to  be  made  without  any  recommendation  as  to  its  ne- 
cessity, in  a certain  exigency,  to  prepare  for  war;  and  made, 
too,  without  the  slightest  intimation  or  prospect  of  a war,  de- 
spite the  official  documents  lately  laid  before  the  senate,  assur- 
ing them  of  the  continuance  of  peace.  If  they  were  to  have  a 
war  with  a foreign  power,  it  would  be  a war  of  our  own  mak- 
ing—n vvar  to  be^eclared  by  this  country. 

If  France  had  intended  to  make  war,  that  intention  would 
have  been  manifested  just  after  the  receipt  of  the  president’s 
message.  But  she  did  not  do  it;  she  waited  for  further  action 
on  the  part  of  this  government;  she  went  on  to  consider  the 
bill  of  indemnity,  and,  according  to  the  latest  intelligence,  the 
24th  of  last  month,  the  bill  was  still  under  consideration.  Mr. 
C-  deprecated  a preparation  for  war,  or  which  might  lead  to 
war,  at  this  time,  as  calculated  to  keep  up  the  excitement 
abroad,  and  prevent  an  early  settlement  of  our  claims.  This 
proposition  partook  much  of  the  character  of  the  president’s 
message— that  unfortunate  message,  he  might  say,  for  it  had 
produced  a good  deal  of  unpleasantness,  and  put  in  jeopardy 
the  peace  of  the  country.  He  entertained  the  opinion  that  mo- 
ney ought  not  to  be  taken  out  of  the  public  treasury  for  any 
such  purposes,  and  that  congress  were  bound  to  wait  until  the 
executive  recommended  a certain  course  before  they  voted 
millions  away  as  was  now  proposed  to  be  done.  He  (Mr.  C.) 
hoped  the  amendment  would  be  rejected. 

Mr.  Buchanan*  said  he  was  astonished  at  the  remarks  which 
had  been  made  by  gentlemen  on  the  subject  of  this  appropria- 
tion. The  most  fearful  apprehensions  had  been  expressed,  the 
destruction  of  our  liberties  had  been  predicted,  if  we  should 
grant  to  the  president  3,000,000  of  dollars  to  defend  the  country 
in  case  it  should  become  necessary  to  expend  it  for  that  pur- 
pose, before  the  next  meeting  of  congress.  For  his  part,  he 
could  realise  no  such  dangers. 

Gentlemen  have  said,  and  said  truly,  that  the  constitution  of 
the  United  States  has  conferred  upon  congress  and  congress 
alone,  the  power  of  declaring  war.  When  they  go  further,  and 
state  that  this  appropriation  will  enable  the  executive  to  make 
war  upon  France,  without  the  consent  of  congress,  they  are,  in 
my  humble  judgment,  entirely  mistaken. 

Sir,  said  Mr.  B.  what  is  the  true  nature,  and  what  are  the  le- 
gitimate objects  of  this  appropriation?  Do  we  not  know  that, 
although  the  president  cannot  make  offensive  war  against 
France,  France  may  make  war  upon  us;  and  that  we  may  thus 
be  involved  in  hostilities  in  spile  of  ourselves,  before  the  next 
meeting  of  congress?  If  the  chamber  of  deputies  should  deter- 
mine to  violate  the  treaty,  and  to  fix  an  enduring  stigma  upon 
the  public  faith  of  the  French  nation,  is  it  certain  that  France 
may  not  proceed  a step  further,  and  strike  the  first  blow?  Mr. 
Livingston  himself,  in  the  correspondence  which  had  been 
communicated  to  us  by  the  president,  has  expressed  serious 
apprehensions  that  this  may  be  the  result.  France  may  consi- 
der war,  eventually,  to  be  inevitable;  she  may,  and  I trust  does, 
believe  that  we  have  determined  notlo  submit  patiently  to  her 
violation  of  a solemn  treaty,  and  thus  abandon  the  just  claims 
of  our  injured  citizens;  and,  taking  advantage  of  our  unprepar- 
ed condition,  she  may  commence  hostilities  herself.  The  first 
blow  is  often  half  the  battle  between  nations  as  well  as  indivi- 
duals. Have  we  any  security  that  such  will  not  be  her  con- 
duct? Have  we  any  reason  to  believe  she  will  wait  until  we 
are  ready?  Her  past  history  forbids  us  to  indulge  too  securely 
in  any  such  belief.  If  she  should  adopt  this  course,  in  what  a 
fearful  condition  shall  we  place  the  country,  if  we  adjourn 
without  making  this  appropriation!  The  senate  will  observe 
that  not  a dollar  of  this  money  can  be  drawn  from  the  treasury, 
unless  it  shall  become  necessary  for  the  defence  of  the  country 
prior  to  the  next  meeting  of  congress. 

Another  circumstance  which  renders  this  appropriation  indis- 
pensable is,  that  congress  cannot  possibly  be  convened  by  the 
president  much  before  their  usual  time  of  meeting.  There  are, 
I believe,  nine  states  in  this  union  who  have  not  yet  elected 
their  representatives  to  the  next  congress.  Some  of  these  elec- 
tions will  take  place  in  April,  and  others  not  till  August  and 
evpn  October.  We  have  now  arrived  almost  at  the  last  hour 
of  our  political  existence;  and  shall  we  leave  the  country  whol 
ly  defenceless  until  the  meeting  of  the  next  congress?  Gentle- 
men have  warned  us  of  the  fearful  responsibility  which  we 
should  incur  in  making  this  appropi iation.  Sir,  (said  Mr.  B.) 
I warn  them  that  the  responsibility  will  be  still  more  dreadful 
should  we  rpfuse  it.  Tn  that  event,  what  will  be  our  condition 
should  we  be  attacked  by  France?  Our  sea  coast  from  Georgia 
to  Maine  will  be  exposed  to  the  incursions  of  the  enemy — our 
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cities  may  be  plundered  and  burnt— the  national  character  may 
be  disgraced;  and  all  this,  whilst  we  have  an  overflowing  trea- 
sury. When  I view  the  consequences  which  may  possibly 
flow  from  our  refusal  to  make  this  grant,  I repeat  that  the  re- 
sponsibility of  withholding  it  may  become  truly  dreadful.  No 
portion  of  it  shall  rest  upon  my  shoulders. 

Our  constitutional  right  to  appropriate  this  money  is  unques- 
tionable. Whilst  I express  this  opinion,  I am  sorry  that  the 
present  appropriation  is  not  more  specific  in  its  objects.  Ap- 
propriation bills  ought  to  be  passed  in  such  a manner  as  to 
leave  as  little  to  executive  discretion  as  possible.  The  purpos- 
es for  which  the  money  is  to  be  applied  ought  to  be  clearly  and 
distinctly  stated.  If  there  were  time  to  do  it,  the  bill  might  be 
improved  in  this  respect.  But,  sir,  this  is  an  extraordinary  cri- 
sis, and  demands  prompt  action.  We  must  now  take  it  as  it 
is,  or  not  take  it  at  all.  There  is  no  time  left  to  make  the 
changes  which  might  be  desired. 

Gentlemen  have  contended  that,  under  this  appropriation, 
the  president  would  be  authorised  to  increase  the  army,  and 
appoint  as  many  new  officers  to  command  it  as  he  thought  pro- 
per. But  this  is  not  the  case.  He  could  not,  under  any  just 
construction  of  this  bill,  raise  a single  new  company,  or  appoint 
a single  officer,  not  authorised  by  existing  laws.  No  such  pow- 
er is  conferred  upon  him  by  its  terms.  It  will  authorise  him  to 
expend  three  millions  of  the  public  money,  should  the  contin- 
gency happen  which  it  contemplates,  for  putting  the  vessels  of 
war,  now  in  ordinary,  in  a condition  for  actual  service,  and  for 
completing  those,  the  building  of  which  has  already  been  au- 
thorised by  congress.  The  money  may  also  be  applied  to  the 
completion  and  repair  of  our  fortifications,  and  in  placing  them 
in  a state  of  security  and  defence  against  any  attack.  Should 
it  become  necessary  to  call  out  the  militia,  under  existing  laws, 
to  garrison  these  fortifications,  or  defend  our  coast,  this  money 
may  also  be  expended  for  that  purpose.  There  is  nothing  in 
the  language  of  the  appropriation  to  justify  the  construction 
that  the  president  might  raise  new  armies,  and  create  new  offi- 
cers to  command  them. 

It  is  my  own  impression  that  there  will  be  no  necessity  for 
expending  any  portion  of  this  money.  If  there  should  be,  how- 
ever, and  it  is  the  part  of  wisdom  to  provide  against  such  a 
contingency,  let  the  responsibility  rest  upon  those  who  refuse 
the  appropriation.  The  country  will  be  left  defenceless,  and 
the  very  knowledge  of  the  circumstance  may  invite  an  attack. 

Mr.  Calhoun  remarked  that  the  argument  of  the  senator  from 
Pennsylvania  rested  on  the  assumption  that  we  might  be  sud- 
denly involved  in  a war  with  France.  Now,  that  wais  an  event 
which  he  (Mr.  C.)  did  not  contemplate,  and  he  should  consider 
it  as  extraordinary  and  unlooked  for  as  that  this  capital  should 
be  swallowed  up  by  an  earthquake  before  congress  again  met 
in  this  city,  and  that,  therefore,  an  appropriation  was  requisite! 
France  declare  war  against  us!  What  rational  motive  could 
she  have  for  doing  so?  France  declare  war!  No,  no.  France 
had  no  cause  or  motive  for  declaring  war  against  us.  It  wag 
for  this  country  to  declare  war  against  France,  if  she  did  not 
fulfil  her  promises.  He  considered  this  amendment,  if  passed, 
as  amounting  almost  to  a declaration  of  war.  Gentlemen  ex- 
pressed confidence  that  this  great  power  would  not  be  abused 
by  the  president;  that  he  would  not  expend  the-money,  or 
would  expend  it  wisely.  Confidence  was  not  a republican  vir- 
tue, nor  was  discretion  a republican  principle;  and  it  was  only 
necessary  to  glance  at  the  enormous  expenditures  of  this  go- 
vernment to  be  convinced  of  that  fact.  Let  gentlemen  look  at 
and  consider  for  a moment  what  was  the  present  condition  of 
the  Indian  department,  the  land  office  and  the  post  office  de- 
partment, and  they  must  see  that  it  was  idle  to  talk  about  there 
being  no  danger  in  reposing  confidence  in  men.  He  would  not 
trust  any  man  with  such  an  enormous  power  as  was  now  pro- 
posed to  be  vested  in  the  chief  magistrate  by  this  amendment. 
He  (Mr.  C.)  would  speak  boldly.  There  was  a war  party  in 
this  as  well  as  every  other  country — a party  deeply  interested 
in  the  existence  of  war— a party  who  were  engaged  in  the  busi- 
ness of  jobbing,  and  contracting,  and  of  party  making.  He 
knew  the  force  and  magnitude  of  the  corps  who  lived  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  federal  government.  It  was  already  very  enor- 
mous and  a war  would  double  its  numbers.  He  had  said  at  the 
opening  of  this  session  that  they  would  increase,  and  he  believ- 
ed that  time  would  bear  him  out  in  his  prediction.  All  that  he 
had  seen,  confirmed  him  in  tljat  belief.  And,  in  regard  to  this 
appropriation,  it  would  give  a vast  control  to  the  executive,  for 
it  was  to  be  applied  according  to  his  will  and  pleasure,  and  he 
might  involve  the  country  in  a war.  Mr.  C.  was  really  sur- 
prised that  the  proposition  of  the  house  should  have  received 
any  sanction  in  that  senate,  for  it  was  a most  extraordinary 
one,  in  whatever  light  it  might  be  viewed.  How  happened  it 
that  such  an  amendment  should  have  been  introduced  into  the 
bill?  It  was  not  by  the  recommendation  of  the  executive,  it 
would  appear,  and  yet  gentlemen  had  thought  proper  to  rise  in 
their  places  and  vindicate  him.  Congress  were  bound  to  have 
the  opinion  of  the  president  as  to  whether  or  not  he  desired 
means  to  be  placed  at  his  disposal  to  provide  for  a certain  con- 
tingency. Yet,  here  was  a proposition  to  give  him  three  mil- 
lions, without  being  asked  to  do  so.  We  certainly  lived  in  ex- 
traordinary times,  and  we  were  going  step  by  step  (and  this  was 
one  of  them)  on  the  high  road  to  despotism.  He  was  altogether 
against  the  creation  of  this  dictatorial  power,  and  concurred 
most  fully  in  the  remark  of  the  senator  from  Virginia,  that  he 
would  as  soon  confer  a dictatorship  as  give  such  a power  as 
I was  now  proposed,  to  the  executive,  let  him  be  who  he  might. 
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Mr.  Preston  expressed  his  surprise  at  the  extraordinary 
amendment  which  had  been  made  to  the  bill  by  the  house  ot 
representatives,  at  that  late  hour  of  the  session,  when  llie  wan- 
ing sands  of  their  political  existence,  as  a body,  were  nearly  run 
out.  They  were  called  upon  to  confer  a most  tremendous  pow- 
er, by  placing  at  the  disposal  of  the  chief  magistrate  of  the  union 
the  sum  of  three  millions  of  dollars!  He  was  already  appointed 
commander  of  the  army  and  navy  of  the  United  Stales,  and  now 
the  senate  was  asked  to  confer  upon  him  the  power  to  raise 
armies  and  create  navies,  and  that,  too,  on  the  very  last  night 
of  the  session,  almost  without  time  fora  moment’s  deliberation. 
They  were  in  fact  and  in  truth  to  give  him  power  over  the  purse 
and  the  sword,  and  consequently  over  the  liberties  of  the  coun- 
try. He  meant  to  express  no  distrust  in  the  chief  magistrate; 
but,  he.  would  ask,  was  it  proper  that  any  congress  should  un- 
constitutioualize  itself  by  surrendering  the  powers  committed 
to  their  hands?  Yes,  here  was  a most  extraordinary  proposiiion 
presented  for  the  consideration  of  the  senate,  at  the  very  heel 
of  the  session,  when  there  was  not  time  to  debate  or  consider 
the  subject.  He  could  not  vote  for  any  proposition  of  the  kind. 
When  the  time  should  arrive  which  would  render  it  necessary 
lor  congress  to  act  lor  the  purpose  of  putting  the  country  in  a 
state  of  defence,  and  building  ships,  that  we  might  send  our 
gallant  flag  into  every  sea,  he  would  be  found  as  ready  as  any 
senator  on  that  floor  to  carry  into  execution  every  thing  that 
would  tend  to  the  honor  and  advantage  of  his  country.  The 
senator  from  Pennsylvania  had  expressed  his  unwillingness  to 
assume  the  responsibility  of  leaving  the  country  without  mak- 
ing the  appropriation  asked  for  by  the  other  house,  although  the 
president  had  not  sent  any  message  on  the  subject  to  congress. 
He  (Mr.  P.)  confessed  that  he  was  oppressed  with  anxiety  to 
see  such  an  appropriation  as  that  demanded.  Three  millions 
of  dollars  to  be  thus  voted  away!  He  knew  well,  as  had  been 
s.tid,  that  there  was  a war  patty  in  this  and  every  country.  He 
felt  it  so.  We  had  once  gone  to  war,  and  were  not  disgraced: 
on  the  contrary,  we  came  out  victoriously,  and  were  then  re- 
spected by  our  ancient  foes  and  ancient  allies.  We  were  now 
differently  situated,  and  it  was  not  politic  to  plunge  the  country 
into  a war.  The  gentleman  (Mr.  Buchanan)  had  said  that  ac 
cidents  might  occur  before  the  meeting  of  congress-.  Did  the 
senator  mean  to  say  that  France  might  declare  war  against  the 
United  States?  Congress  must  not  legislate  for  accidents,  but 
probabilities.  And  who  could  make  war  between  the  two  coun- 
tries? None  but  congress.  For  what  was  France  going  to  war 
with  us?  To  compel  us  to  receive  the  payment  of  that  which 
it  owes  this  government.  If  it  was  not  that,  then  he  was  at  a 
loss  to  discover  what 'conceivable  purpose  France  could  have 
in  adopting  that  course.  Mr.  P.  concluded  by  saying  that,  un- 
less some  more  cogent  reasons  were  adduced, than  what  he  had 
heard,  for  making  this  appropiiation,  he  should  most  assuredly 
vote  against  it. 

Mr.  Webster  thought  it  impossible  that  the  senate  could  hesi- 
tate about  the  rejection  of  this  most  extraordinary  and  objec- 
tionable proposition;  and  he  hoped  the  decision  would  be  made 
without  further  delay.  It  was  now  9 o’clock  at  night,  and  fur- 
ther discussion  could  have  no  effect  but  to  defeat  other  import- 
ant business.  He  therefore  inlreated  the  senate, to  desist  from 
debate  and  proceed  to  vote. 

Mr.  Cut.hbert  said  he  should  be  as  glad  to  vote  as  any  gentle1 
man  on  the  majority  side  of  the  house.  He  had  heard  harangues 
from  that  quarter,  some  of  which  were  most  certainly  out  of 
place.  When  he  heard  it  insinuated  that,  because  the  execu- 
tive was  to  have  means  placed  at  his  disposal  in  order  to  in- 
crease the  army,  and  lake  such  other  measures  as  he  might 
deem  necessary  for  the  defence  of  the  country,  he  might  turn 
round  and  employ  them  to  destroy  the  liberties  of  the  people, 
lie  (Mr.  C.)  would  put  it  to  honorable  senators  whether  such 
language  was  not  extravagant  in  the  extreme?  whether  the  sen- 
timents they  had  expressed  were  not  rather  tlie  illusions  of  a 
heated  brain,  than  of  a cool  and  well  considered  judgment?  He 
contended  that  this  country  ought  to  put  itself  in  a slate  of  de- 
fence, in  order  to  shew  France  that  we  were  prepared  to  en- 
force the  fulfilment  of  the  treaty,  if  necessary,  by  an  appeal  to 
arms:  that  we  were  determined  to  maintain  our  rights,  as  we 
had  asserted  we  would  do.  Did  gentlemen  shrink  from  doing 
that  which  they  themselves  had  told  the  senate  was  necessary 
to  be  carried  into  effect  when  a certain  period  should  have  ar- 
rived? If  we  meant  to  maintain  our  rights,  we  must  do  so,  if 
absolutely  necessary,  by  our  arms  and  our  blood.  France  dreads 
what  we  might  do,  and  under  that  dread  she  would  increase  her 
strength;  and,  perhaps,  thinking  it  brilliant  and  splendid,  might 
take  it  into  her  head  to  give  us  the  first  and  decisive  stroke. 
Did  not  every  gentleman’s  knowledge  of  history  teach  him  that 
such  an  event  might  take  place?  He  appealed  to  senators  on 
the  other  side,  whether  there  were  not  innumerable  examples 
of  the  kind  to  be  found  in  the  history  oFnaval  warfare,  where 
a nation,  in  first  possession  of  the  ocean,  was  the  first  to  strike 
a decisive  blow  at  its  antagonist?  This  would  generally  be  found 
to  be  the  case. 

Now,  he  would  ask,  what  had  been  done  by  the  house  of  re- 
presentatives? What  did  it  seek  by  its  amendment?  Why, 
merely  to  provide  (he  proper  means  that  the  country  should  be 
put  in  a state  of  defence,  in  the  possibility  that  we  might  be  at- 
tacked by  that  power  with  whom  we  had  had  some  differences. 
What  gentleman  was  (here  on  that  floor  who  would  not  re- 
proach himself,  (supposing  the  appropriation  not  to  be  made), 
and  such  an  event  were  to  happen,  as  he  (Mr.  C.)  had  imagin- 
ed? Who  would  not  regret  that  the  navy  had  not  been  increas 


ed,  when  they  saw  our  coasts  blockaded— our  waters  covered 
by  the  enemy’s  ships,  and  our  beautiful  cities  battered  down? 
What,  then,  was  there  so  extraordinary  in  the  terms  of  the 
amendment?  For  his  own  part  he  thought  it  highly  proper  that 
the  appropriation  should  be  made— that  the  president  should 
have  the  means  necessary  to  put  the  country  in  that  state  which 
circumstances  required. 

Mr.  White  said  he  wished  to  assign  the  reasons  that  should 
govern  him  in  his  vote  on  the  proposed  amendment.  There 
was  no  appropriation  asked  for  by  the  president — no  message 
had  been  received  from  him  on  the  subject.  He  (Mr.  W.) 
thought  it  would  have  been  respectful  to  the  executive  had  a 
resolution  been  submitted  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  his 
opinion,  to  the  end  that,  under  his  direction,  the  country  might 
have  been  put  in  a state  of  defence,  without  congress  thus  vot- 
ing an  unrestricted  appropriation.  He  (Mr.  W.)  conceived 
there  were  formidable  objections  to  adopting  the  course  now 
proposed.  He  professed  to  be  a supporter  of  the  administration, 
and  was  willing  to  go  to  a reasonable  length;  but  he  found  him- 
self compelled  to  vote  against  the  amendment.  He  would  put 
it  to  the  advocates  of  the  administration  to  consider  in  what  a 
situation  they  would  place  the  chief  magistrate  of  the  nation  by 
making  the  appropriation,  without,  in  the  first  place,  ascertain- 
ing his  opinion  in  regard  to  it,  leaving  out  of  view  the  necessity 
or  non- necessity  of  the  grant. 

If  he  should  think  it  proper  to  increase  the  navy  and  army,  to 
put  the  fortifications  in  repair,  &c.  under  the  impression  that 
difficulties  were  about  to  ensue  between  this  country  and  a fo- 
reign power,  and  no  such  occurrence  were  to  take  place,  what 
would  be  the  consequence  of  having  left  that  discretionary  power 
in  his  hands?  Why  gentlemen  might  turn  round  and  blame  him 
for  having  acted  as  he  had  done,  and  wish  that  they  had  not 
given  him  that  responsibility.  And  what,  too,  might  be  the 
consequence  when  the  next  congress  met,  and  if  peace  were  to 
continue?  Why  they  charge  him  with  having  wantonly  wast- 
ed the  very  funds  which  the  present  congress  gave  Irim.  to  use 
according  to  his  discretion.  Now,  he  (Mr.  W.)  was  unwilling 
to  throw  so  serious  a responsibility  upon  the  president.  It 
was  a responsibility  which  congress  alone  ought  to  bear.  Hav- 
ing made  these  observations,  which  ire  thought  it  his  duty  to 
make,  both  in  regard  to  the  chief  magistrate  and  to  the  country, 
he  should  resume  his  scat. 

The  question  was  then  taken  on  disagreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  house,  and  was  decided  in  the  affirmative,  as  fol- 
lows: 

YEAS — Messrs.  Bell,  Bibb,  Calhoun,  Clay,  Clayton,  Ewing, 
Frelinghuysen,  Goldshorough,  Hendricks,  Kent,  Knight,  Leigh, 
Mangum,  Moore,  Naudain,  Poindexter,  Porter,  Prentiss,  Pres- 
ton, Robbins.  Silsbee,  Smitn,  Southard,  Swift,  Tomlinson,  Ty- 
ler, Waggaman,  Webster,  White — 29. 

NAYS — Messrs,  Benton,  Black,  Brown,  Buchanan,  Cuthbert, 
Grundy,  Hill,  Kane,  King,  of  Alabama,  King,  of  Georgia,  Linn, 
McKean,  Morris,  Robinson,  Ruggles,  Shepley,  Tallmadge,  Tip- 
ton,  Wright— 19. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  amendment  of  the  senate  to  increase  the  appropriation 
of  $70,000  to  $150,000,  for  repairing  Fort  Mifflin,  which  was 
disagreed  to  by  the  house  of  representatives,  was  next  taken  up. 

Mr.  Clayton  moved  that  the  senate  insist  on  their  amend- 
ment; which  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  the  bill  was  then  re- 
turned to  the  other  house. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Clayton,  the  senate  proceeded  to  the  consi- 
deration of  executive  business;  and  spent  some  time  with  clos- 
ed doors. 

[When  the  doors  were  opened,  and  the  reporters  entered  the 
gallery,  they  found  that  a message  had  been  received  from  the 
house  by  the  senate,  while  in  secret  session,  announcing  that 
the  house  insisted  on  its  amendment,  proposing  to  place  three 
millions  at  the  disposal  of  the  president.  Before  it  was  known 
that,  the  doors- had  been  opened,  it  appeared  that  this  message 
of  the  house'  had  been  taken  up;  that  Mr.  Webster  had  moved 
that  the  senate  adhere  to  its  disagreement  to  the  appropriation, 
and  had  followed  his  motion  with  a speech  of  uncommon  ani- 
mation and  earnestness  in  its  support.*  This  speech  he  was 
just  concluding  when  the  reporters  re-entered  the  gallery.] 

*The ‘‘National  Intelligencer”  thus  describes  Mr.  Webster’s 
speech,  delivered  on  this  occasion — 

In  the  debate  in  the  senate  on  this  proposed  grant,  of  which  a 
report  is  published  in  the  National  Intelligencer,  the  remarks  of 
Mr.  Webster  are  not  given,  owing  to  their  having  been  made  af- 
ter the  senate  had  been  engaged  in  executive  business,  and  be- 
fore the  reporters  had  resumed  their  seats.  A correspondent  of 
the  Boston  Courier,  writing  from  Washington,  (who  got  into 
the  chamber,  it  appears,  before  the  reporters)  thus  speaks  of 
these  remarks: 

“I  did  not  get  up  to  the  capitol,  in  season  to  hear  the  main 
speeches.  I arrived  in  season  only  to  hear  the  conclusion  of 
Mr.  Webster’s  reply,  which  was  grand  and  soul  stirring,  and 
realized  all  the  descriptions  of  the  eloquence  of  tile  mighty  mas- 
ters of  antiquity.  He  ro«e  to  call  upon  the  senate,  in  consi- 
deration of  the  hour  of  the  evening,  and  the  magnitude  of  the 
bill,  to  come  at  once  to  the  vote.  Yeti  must  consider  it  as  now 
drawing  near  midnight,  and  the  close  of  this  momentous  ses- 
sion. All  without,  is  dark  and  silent — within  the  senate  cham- 
ber, fatigue,  exhaustion,  feverish  excitement  prevail.  Hear  Mr. 
Webster,  as  nearly  as  I can  repeat  his  words— “Yes,  sir,  this  is 
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Mr.  King*  of  Alabama  said,  he  very  much  regretted  that  the 
senator  from  Massachusetts  should  have  made  such  a motion; 
it  had  seldom  or  never  been  resorted  to  until  other  and  more 
gentle  means  had  failed  to  produce  a unity  of  action  between 
tlie  two  houses.  At  this  stage  of  the  proceeding  it  would  be 
considered,  and  justly,  harsh  in  its  character;  and  he  had  no 
doubt,  if  sanctioned  by  the  senate,  would  greatly  exasperate  the 
other  house,  and  probably  endanger  the  passage  of  the  bill  alto- 
gether. Are  gentlemen,  said  Mr.  K.  prepared  for  this?  Will 
they,  at  this  "particular  juncture,  in  the  present  condition  of 
things,  take  upon  themselves  such  a fearful  responsibility  as  the 
rejection  of  this  bill  might  involve?  For  himself,  if  your  forts  are 
to  be  left  unarmed,  your  ships  unrepaired  and  out  of  commission, 
and  your  whole  sea  coast  exposed  without  defences  of  any  kind, 
the  responsibility  should  not  rest  upon  his  shoulders.  It  is  as 
well,  said  Mr.  K.  to  speak  plainly  on  this  subject.  Our  posi 
lion  with  regard  to  France  was  known  to  all  who  heard  him,  to 
be  of  such  a character  as  would  not,  in  his  opinion,  justify  pru 
dent  men,  men  who  look  to  the  preservation  of  the  lights  and 
the  honor  of  the  nation,  in  withholding  the  means,  the  most 
ample  means,  to  maintain  those  rights  and  preserve  unimpaired 
that  honor. 

Mr.  K.  said,  while  he  was  free  to  confess  that  the  proposed 
appropriation  was  not  in  its  terms  altogether  as  specific  as  he 
could  have  wished  it,  he  could  not  view  it  in  the  light  which 
had,  or  seemed  Jo  have,  so  much  alarmed  the  senator  from 
Massachusetts,  and  others  who  had  spoken  on  the  subject.  We 
are  told,  said  Mr.  K.  that  the  adoption  of  the  amendment  made 
by  the  house  will  prostrate  the  fortress  of  the  constitution,,  and 
bury  under  its  ruins  the  liberties  of  the  people.  He  had  too  long 
been  accustomed  to  the  course  of  debate  here,  particularly  in 
limes  of  high  parly  excitement,  to  pay  much  attention  to  bold 
assertion  or  violent  denunciation.  In  what,  he  asked,  does  it 
violate  the  constitution?  does  it  give  to  the  president  the  power 
of  declaring  war?  You  have  been  told,  and  told  truly,  by  my 
friend  from  Pennsylvania,  (Mr.  Buchanan),  that  this  power 
alone  belongs  to  Congress;  nor  does  this  bill  in  the  slightest  de- 
gree impair  it.  Does  it  authorise  the  raising  of  armies?  No,  not 
one  man  can  be  enlisted  beyond  the  number  required  to  fill  up 
the  ranks  of  your  little  army;  and  whether  you  pass  this  amend- 
ment or  not,  that  power  is  already -possessed,  under  existing 
laws.  Is  it,  said  Mr.  K.  Aren  unprecedented  and  unusual?  A 
little  attention  to  the  history  of  our  government  must  satisfy  all 
who  heard  him,  that  it  is  neither  the  one  norithe  other. 

During  the  whole  period  of  the  administrations  o'fgen.  Wash- 
ington and  the  elder  Adams,  all  Appropriations  were  general, 
applying  a gross  sum  for  the  expenditure  of  the  different  depart- 
ments of  the  government,  under  the  direction  of  the  president; 
and  it  was  not  till  Mr.  Jefferson  came  into  office,  that,  at  his 
recommendation,  specific  appropriaUpns  were  adopted.  Was 
the  constitution  violated,  broken  down  and  destroyed,  under 
the  administration  of  the  father  of  his  country?  Or  did  the  for 
tress  to  which  the  senator  from  Massachusetts,  on  this  occasion 
clings  so  fondly,  tumble  into  ruin,  when  millions  were  placed 
in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Jefferson  himself,  to  be  disposed  of  for  a 
designated  object,  but,  in  every  thing  else,  subject  to  his  unli- 
mited discretion?  No,  said  Mr.  K.  our  liberties  remained  unim- 
paired; and,  he  trusted  in  God,  would  so  remain,  for  centuries 
yet  to  come.  He  would  not  urge  his  eonfidenee  in  the  distin- 
guished individual  at  the  head  of  the  government,  as  a reason 
why  this  amendment  should  pass;  he  was  in  favor  of  limiting 
executive  discretion  as  far  as  practicable;  but  circumstances 
may  present  themselves — causes  may  exist — which  would  place 
it  out  of  the  power  of  congress  promptly  to  meet  the  emergency. 
To  whom  then  should  they  look?  Surely  to  the  head  of  the  go 
vernment;  to  the  man  selected  by  the  people  to  guard  their  rights 
and  protect  their  interests.  I-Ie  put  it  to  senators  to  say, 
whether,  in  a possible  contingency,  which  all  would  understand, 
our  forts  should  not  be  armed;  our  ships  put  in  commission? 
None  will  venture  to  gainsay  it.  Yet  the  extent  to  which  such 
armament  should  be  carried,  must,  from  the  very  necessity  of 
the  case,  be  left  to  the  sound  discretion  of  the  president.  From 


a great  question.  Brought  upon  us  suddenly;  only  within  the 
last  half  hour,  and  pressed  upon  us  under  the  assertion  of  im- 
pending public  danger,  under  the  imposing  popularity  of  a great 
military  and  political  leader,  and  summoning  to  its  assistance 
the  ebullitions  of  a hasty  and  frothy  patriotism,  it  is  indeed  a 
great  question.  It  is  the  moment  of  the  turn  of  the  controversy 
between  unlimited  trust  and  discretion  on  the  one  side,  and  the 
security  of  the  constitution  and  the  law  on  the  other.  As  such 
a question,  I meet  it,  embrace  it,  and,  for  myself,  decide  upon 
it.  Let  us  come  to  the  vote.  Let  us  know  and  show  what, 
and  who,  we  are.  I am  in  the  American  senate.  Let  us  see 
how  this  question  shall  be  here  decided.  I am  in  that  body 
which,  at  this  moment,  is  behind  no  assembly  of  men  on  earth, 
in  the  confidence  and  effection  of  the  true  lovers  of  liberty. 
Sir,  I have  on  this  occasion  something  of  the  feeling — would  to 
God  I had  something  of  the  talent — of  the  great  -Roman  orator, 
when  he  cried  out  in  the  midst  of  the  senate,  on  a matter  in- 
volving the  safety  and  liberty  of  Rome, ‘let  every  man’s  opinion 
be  written  on  his  forehead.’ — lSit  denique  in  fronte  uniuscujus 
que,  quid  derepublica  sentiat!, 

“To  the  vote  then,  sir,  to  the  vote,  and  let  us  see  the  roll  of 
those,  who  are  ready  to  register  their  names  in  favor  of  this  first 
direct  attempt  to  bestow  unlimited  political  and  military  pow- 
er!” 

[‘Copied  also  from  the  Globe,] 


the  position  he  occupies,  no  one  can  be  so  competent  to  form  a 
correct  judgment,  and  he  could  not,  if  he  would,  apply  the  mo- 
ney to  other  objects  than  the  defences  of  the  country.  Mr.  K. 
said  he  would  not,  at  this  last  moment  of  the  se.ssion,  when 
time  wai  so  very  precious,  further  detain  the  senate,  than  to 
express  his  deep  apprehension,  his  alarm,  lest  this  most  impor- 
tant bill  should  be  lost  by  this  conflict  between  the  two  houses. 
He  would  beg  of  senators  to  reflect  on  the  disastrous  conse- 
quences which  might  ensue.  He  would  again  entreat  the  se- 
nator from  Massachusetts  to  withdraw  his  motion,  and  ask  a 
conference,  and  thus  learn  some  reasonable  ground  for  hope  of 
ultimate  agreement  on  this  most  important  subject. 

Mr.  Poindexter  said  he  should  vote  to  adhere.  He  was  not 
for  temporizing  with  such  a proposition  as  that  under  consider- 
ation. For  five  years  had  he  stood  on  the  floor  of  that  senate 
to  defend,  to  the  best  of  his  poor  ability  and  judgment,  that  glo- 
rious constitution  which  had  been  handed  down  to  them  by  the 
wise  and  enlightened  patriots  who  framed  it.  And  he  thanked 
God  that  the  last  vote  he  should,  perhaps,  ever  give  here,  would 
be  recorded  in  defence  of  the  charter  of  our  liberties — the  con- 
stitution of  the  United  Slates.  Ever  since  he  had  had  the  honor 
of  a seat  in  that  senate,  he  had  seen  power  progressively  in- 
creasing, marching  on,  step  by  step,  approximating  to  supreme 
authority  in  one  head.  He  had  seen  in  the  practical  operations 
of  this  government — though  not  positively  claimed  in  terms — 
the  whole  of  its  legislative  power  attempted  to  be  wrested  from 
the  hands  of  congress,  and  exercised  by  the  chief  executive,  un- 
der the  plea  of  arresting  loose  legislation.  He  had  seen  the 
whole  of  the  appointing  power  taken  from  the  senate,  which 
was  intended  by  the  framers  of  the  constitution  to  be  a check 
on  the  executive  department.  He  had  seen  solemn  charters 
violated  without  trial  by  jury;  and  on  that  floor,  and  elsewhere, 
had  known  such  violations  to  be  vindicated.  He  had,  in  short, 
seen  everything  calculated  to  astonish  him — everything,  ex- 
cept the  proposition  then  before  the  senate,  which  was  to  clothe 
the  president  with  power  over  the  liberties  of  the  nation,  to  give 
him  three  millions  of  dollars  to  do  what  he  pleased  with.  Who 
had  ever  heard  of  such  a monstrous  proposition?  It  was  with- 
out precedent,  was  never  before  heard  of,  and  he  (Mr.  P.)  would 
venture  to  say,  that,  within  six  months,  the  chief  magistrate 
could  plunge  this  country  into  a state  of  hostility  with  France. 
That  he  would  do  so,  he  {Mr.  P.)  did  not  know,  fo/  he  could 
not  say  what  his  action  would  be;  but  most  unquestionably  he 
would  have  the  poiver  to  bring  upon  the  country  such  a calami- 
ty, if  this  appropriation  weie  to  pass  the  senate.  He  (Mr.  P.) 
would,  therefore,  protest  against  any  proposition  which  would 
have  the  effect  of  separating  the  connexion  existing  between 
the  several  powers-of  this  government.  Whenever  the  barriers 
which  divided  the  legislative  from  the  executive  powers  of  this 
government  were  broken  down,  that  instant  we  might  call  our 
sysJtem  what  we  pleased,  for  it  mattered  not,  but  it  would  cease 
to  be  a republic.  And  that  very  section  sent  to  the  senate  cap- 
ped the  climax  of  all  the  strides  he  had  witnessed  there  towards 
the  consummation  of  all  power  in  the  hands  of  one  man.  He 
should  hope  the  chief  magistrate  would  spurn  such  a proposi- 
tion. If  he  did  not,  it  would  be  to  accept  the  crown  of  the  Cae- 
sars, and  be  the  instrument  of  prostrating  the  liberties  of  his 
country.  He  (Mr.  P ) could  not  believe  that  he  held  such  sen- 
timents* and  would  be  willing  to  prostrate  the  fair  fame  he  had 
acquired  in  the  field  of  battle — that  fame  which  history  accord- 
ed to  him — and  consent  to  be  the  cau«e  of  introducing  into  our 
system  what  was  inconsistent  with,  the  idea  entertained  in  re- 
gard to  free  government. 

Mr.  P.  said  he  himself  had  experienced  more  than  an  ordinary 
share  of  the  persecutions  of  power  since  he  had  had  the  honor 
of  a seat  here.  Every  thing  had  been  brought  to  bear  on  him, 
in  order  to  create  an  ill  feeling  between  him  and  his  constitu- 
ents. All  the  means  which  power  possessed  had  been  put  into 
action  to  effect  that  object.  Yes,  he  had  experienced  all  that. 
Towards  the  members  of  the  senate,  however,  on  both  sides,  he 
entertained  the  kindest  feelings  and  greatest  regard.  But  in 
respect  to  those  friends  with  whom  he  had  been  accustomed  to 
act  in  defending  the  constitution  and  laws  of  the  country — to- 
wards them,  he  confessed  he  could  not  find  language  to  express 
what  he  felt.  He  would,  nevertheless,  say  to  those  honorable 
friends,  on  the  eve  now  of  separating  from  them,  “Go  on!  bold- 
ly pursue  your  noble  and  righteous  cause:  do  not,  because  of  a 
few  reverses,  suffer  yourselves  to  be  disheartened;  for  the  peo- 
ple of  this  country,  according  to  my  poor  conceptions,  will 
awaken  to  the  deception  of  a popular  name  and  popular  action, 
and  listen  to  your  warnings.” 

Mr.  Leigh  said  he  was  really-  at  a loss  to  perceive  how  this  in- 
definite appropriation  of  millions  was  to  be  justified  by  any 
thing  that  had  been  done  during  the  administration  of  Mr.  Jef- 
ferson. Would  the  senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  King)  be  good 
enough  to  hint  to  him  the  occasion  on  which  millions  had  been 
placed  by  congress  at  the  uncontrolled  disposal  of  president 
Jefferson? 

Mr.  King  explained  that  a very  large  appropriation  was  made 
during  the  administration  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  to  enable  him  to 
take  such  measures  as  he  might  deem  necessary  in  order  to  se- 
cure Florida;  and  secret  agents  were  appointed  to  carry  that 
object  into  effect. 

Mr.  Leigh  resumed:  He  remembered  very  well  that  there 
was  made,  in  secret  session,  an  appropriation  of  two  millions 
of  dollars  in  order  to  enable  Mr.  Jefferson  to  open  a negotiation 
for  the  purchase  of  Florida;  and  he,  instead  of  making  the  pur- 
chase at  that  time,  negotiated  the  purchase  of  Louisiana,  with- 
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out  employing  one  single  dollar  of  the  money  that  was  thus  ap- 
propriated. That  was  the  case  to  which  he  (Mr.  Leigh)  sup- 
posed the  gentleman  alluded.  He  would  take  upon  himself  to 
affirm  that  no  instance  could  be  found,  either  during  the  ad- 
ministration of  Mr.  Jefferson  or  of  any  other  president,  of  an 
appropriation  having  been  made  which  bore  ihe  least  resem- 
blance to  this.  But  he  did  not  rise  for  the  purpose  of  making 
that  single  remark — his  object  being  to  make  two  others.  The 
first  one  was,  that  the  argument  addressed  to  that  senate,  by 
the  senator  from  Alabama,  was  precisely,  in  so  many  words, 
the  argument  that  was  once  addressed  to  the  seriate  and  the 
people  of  Rome,  as  a reason,  for  the  appointment  of  a dictator, 
namely:  that,  in  times  of  excitement  and  difficulty,  it  was  ab- 
solutely necessary  that  the  whole  powers  of  the  government 
should  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  one  man!-  Give  the  chief  ma- 
gistrate this  appropriation  (said  Mr.  L.)  and  you  establish  the 
office  of  dictator. 

The  second  remark  he  had  to  address  to  the  senator  from 
Alabama,  was  this:  had  he  apprehended,  or  did  he  now  appre- 
hend, that  absolute  power  should  be  vested  in  one  man  in  con- 
sequence of  any  danger  which  threatened  the  country,  and  lest 
it  should  be  found  unprepared,  instead  of  being  ready,  to  resist 
all  aggression?  He  (Mr.  L.)  apprehended  that  the  opinion  en- 
tertained by  the  honorable  senator  was  not  adopted  without 
due  consideration,  and  after  long  and  deliberate  reflection. 
Why  had  not  the  honorable  senator,  then,  proposed  certain 
means  of  defence,  which  might  have  been  acted  upon  accord- 
ing to  the  discretion  of  the  senate,  instead  of  throwing  the 
whole  responsibility,  attached  to  the  proposed  appropriation, 
upon  the  president?  ff  any  gentleman  had  come  forward  with 
a proposition  that  a law  should  be  passed,  directing  that  the 
country  should  be  armed  for  its  defence,  it  might  have  been 
gravely  and  deliberately  debated,  and  he  (Mr.  L.)  would  have 
given  to  the  subject  that  attention  and  consideration  which  was 
due  to  it.  But  no  such  proposition  had  been  made  to  the  se- 
nate. Here  senators  had  been  unanimously  resolving  that  no 
legislative  measures  were  necessary;  nay,  not  one  human  be- 
ing considered  that  legislative  measures  were  necessary,  in  re- 
gard to  France;  and,  after  the  resolution  in  relation  to  the  mat- 
ter had  passed,  not  one  breath  of  objection  was  raised  against 
it.  Yet  now,  on  the  very  last  night  of  the  session,  was  brought 
forward  a proposition  to  enable  the  president  to  arm  the  nation 
for  its  defence;  and,  to  effect  that  object,  there  was  to  be  put  in 
his  hands  the  sum  of  three  millions!  Yes!  three  millions  to  ac- 
complish that  object!  without  limitation,  restriction,  or  any  de- 
fined purpose  of  application.  Thus,  by  that  very  proposition, 
the  liberty  and  constitution  of  Ihe  country  was  not  only  to  be 
voted  away,  but  they  were  called  on  to  vote  it  with  so  much 
precipitation  that  it  would  seem  as  if  the  whole  government  of 
the  land  was  to  be  completely  and  instantly  abandoned.  Sure- 
ly a subject  of  so  important  a character  as  this,  instead  of  being 
so  hastily  passed  upon,  ought  to  undergo  the  maturest  delibera- 
tion and  discussion. 

Did  not  the  gentleman  from  Alabama  well  know,  did  not 
every  gentleman  conversant  with  the  history  of  mankind,  per- 
fectly well  know,  that  when  one  nation  begins  to  arm,  the 
other  nation,  also,  begins  to  arm?  That  putting  on  armor,  and 
the  attitude  of  war  on  our  part,  would  induce  France  to  do  the 
same  on  her  part?  There  never  was  an  instance  of  a nation — 
unless  it  was  absolutely  destitute  of  means — that  did  not  imme- 
diately arm  itself  when  it  saw  another  doing  so,  and  between 
whom  and  itself  there  had  been  some  difficulty. 

Then,  France  and  the  United  States  were  both  to  have  arms 
placed  in  their  hands,  it  appeared.  The  language  of  the  poet 
was — “ Furor  anna  ministrat.”  Take  the  converse  of  the  mat- 
ter— “Anna  furorem  minislrant .”  Some  parties  thus  appealed 
to  arms — others  to  harangues  and  arms;  but  when  two  nations 
armed  against  each  other,  they  were  easily  put  in  a position  of 
war.  He  would  contend,  that  by  the  constitution  we  had  no 
power  to  arm  in  a time  of  peace,  except  a war  were  likely  to 
happen;  and  hence  it  was,  that,  whenever  unusual  appropria- 
tions were  made  to  provide  the  means  of  defence,  from  that 
moment  the  nation  was  preparing  for  war,  and  it  was  incidental 
to  war.  He  was  an  advocate  for  peace,  and  not  war;  and,  for 
his  part,  he  would  as  soon  vest  the  president  with  the  power  of 
life  and  death  as  give  him  this  great  appropriation  in  the  unre- 
stricted mode  proposed.  Nay,  he  would  not  give  him  power 
over  the  vilest  wretch  that  ever  disgraced  human  nature,  if  that 
power  were  not  in  accordance  with  the  established  law  of  the 
land;  for  the  principle  of  our  constitution  was  to  put  power  into 
no  man’s  hand  which,  by  possibility,  he  might  abuse.  Mr.  L. 
trusted  that  the  senate  would  adhere  to  its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Wright,  hoped  the  senate  would  not  adhere  to  their  dis- 
agreement. He  felt  himself  bound  to  state  that  he  did  not 
know  that  he  had  heard  of  the  constitution  being  broken  down 
— destroyed — and  the  liberties  of  the  country  overthrown,  so 
frequently  into  that  senate,  as  to  render  him  callous  to  the  real 
state  of  things.  For  ihe  last  sixteen  mouths  those  fears  and 
forebodings  had  been  so  strongly  and  often  expressed  on  that 
floor  that  they  had  been  forcibly  impressed  upon  him;  yet,  he 
must  say,  that  he  was  incapable  of  perceiving  a particle  of  their 
effects.  No  evidence  had  he  seen  of  them;  nor  could  he  now 
partake  of  the  alarm  which  some  gentlemen  pretended  to  feel, 
when  he  saw  that  the  asseverations  made  at  this  lime  came 
from  the  same  source.  What  had  the  senate  now  before  it?  A 
bill  from  the  house  of  representatives— from  the  immediate  re- 
presentatives of  the  people,  proposing  to  provide  for  the  defence 


of  the  country.  What  had  honorable  senators  debated?  The 
danger  of  executive  power.  Were,  he  would  ask,  those  repre- 
sentatives sitting  at  the  other  end  of  that  capitol  the  most  like- 
ly to  contribute  to  that  danger?  Was  that  the  source  from 
which  senators  were  compelled  to  look  for  danger  in  that  re- 
spect? Such  an  idea  had  never  occurred  to  his  mind.  Under 
what  circumstances  did  the  members  of  the  other  body  present 
the  appropriation?  He  believed,  and  he  spoke  on  good  authori- 
ty, that  our  minister  at  the  court  of  France  had  informed  this 
government  that  it  was  problematical  that  the  French  might 
strike  the  first  blow  against  us  by  detaining  our  fleet  now  in 
the  Mediterranean.  Congress  were  on  the  point  of  adjourning; 
and,  being  in  possession  of  such  advices  from  our  minister, 
they  had  thought  proper  to  act  as  they  had  done  in  regard  to 
this  appropriation.  And  he  would  inquire,  by  what  notion  it 
was  that  the  senate  were  to  be  impressed  with  the  danger  of 
putting  this  power  into  the  hands  of  the  executive— that  our  li- 
berties were  to  be  destroyed  and  the  constitution  trampled 
upon?  Ay,  in  making  an  appropriation  for  the  defence  and 
safety  of  the  country  from  a foreign  enemy! 

The  hon.  senator  (continued  Mr.  W.)  has  exhibited  to  us  the 
danger— of  what?  Not  of  a foreign  enemy,  for  he  would  hardly 
dread  the  landing  of  a foreign  foe  at  our  doors — but,  a domestic 
enemy  is  to  ruin  us!  I remember,  though  it  was  at  a period 
when  1 was  very  young,  that  a certain  portion  of  the  country 
held  the  same  opinion  as  the  honorable  senator,  and,  when  a 
foreign  enemy  did  land  in  it,  no  alarm  was  shown,  but  the  peo- 
ple there  were  alarmed  at  the  domestic  enemy.  How  was  the 
foreign  enemy  met,  as  the  honorable  senator  has  most  eloqnent- 
ly  said,  “breast  to  breast?”  No;  that  enemy  was  seen  holding 
a Bible  in  his  hand,  and  the  American  citizen  putting  his  hand 
upon  it,  and  swearing  allegiance  to  the  British  government. 
Such  is  not  my  feeling  in  regard  to  a foreign  enemy.  I would 
prepare  to  repulse  him  at  the  first  step.  I would  prepare  to 
prevent  him  touching  my  native  soil,  if  I had  it  in  my  power. 
Mr.  W.  in  conclusion  said  that  the  other  house  had  devoted  a 
great  deal  of  time  to  the  consideration  of  the  whole  subject,  and 
had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  an  appropriation  ought  to  be 
made.  He  trusted  the  senate  woulfrnot  adhere  to  their  dis- 
agreeing vote. 

Mr.  Webster  said,  he  had  heanUthe  gentleman  from  New 
York  make  ari  allusion  to  a particular  part  of  the  country,  dur- 
ing the  war  with  England,  as  being  more  fearful  of  domestie 
than  of  foreign  enemies.  It  was  necessary  for  him  at  once  to 
come  to  an  understanding  with  the  honorable  member.  He  de- 
sired to  know  whether  hemeant  any  thing,  by  those  remarks. 
He  felt  that  his  public  situation  entitled  hirn  to  a direct  answer; 
and  he  asked  the  honorable  member,  therefore,  to  say,  explicit- 
ly, whether  he  had  intended  to  insinuate,  in  any  manner  or  de- 
gree, that  his  (Mr.  W.’s)  conduct,  during  that  war,  manifested 
any  want  of  disposition  ttf  repel  the  public  enemy? 

Mr.  Wright  said,  in  repiy,  that  it  w.as  not  till  after  that  period 
that  he  had  become  acquainted  vlffR  the  senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts, in  his  public  character,  and  therefore  could  have  had 
no  such  intention. 

The  question  was  then  taken  on  adhering,  and  decided  as 
follows: 

YEAS— Messrs.  Bell,  Bibb,  Calhoun,  Clay,  Clayton,  Ewing, 
Frelinghuysgn,  Goldsborough,  Hendricks,  Kent,  Knight,  Leigh, 
Mangum,  Moore,  Naudain,  Poindexter,  Porter,  Prentiss,  Pres- 
ton, Robbins,  Silsbee,  Smith,  Southard,  Swift,  Tomlinson,  Ty- 
ler, Wacgaman,  Webster,  White — 29. 

NAYS— Messrs.  Benton,  Brown,  Buchanan,  Cuthbert,  Grun- 
dy, Hill,  Kane,  King,  of  Alabama,  King,  of  Georgia,  Linn,  Mc- 
Kean, Ruggles,  Robinson,  Shepley,  Tallmadge,  Tipton,  Wright 


ment. 


The  house  further  insisted,  and  asked  a conference,  which 
being  immediately  granted  by  the  seuate,  Messrs.  Webster,  Fre- 
linghuysen  and  Wright,  were  appointed  conferees  on  the  part 
of  the  senate, 

Shortly  afterwards,  Mr.  Webster  reported  that  the  committees 
of  conference  had  agreed,  in  lieu  of  the  amendment  of  the 
house,  to  recommend  the  adoption  of  the  following  appropria- 
tions: 

“As  an  additional  appropriation  for  arming  the  fortifications 
of  the  United  States,  three  hundred  thousand  dollars. 

“As  an  additional  appropriation  for  the  repairs  and  equip- 
ment of  the  ships  of  war  of  the  United  Slates,  five  hundred 
thousand  dollars.” 

The  house  having  possession  of  the  bill  and  papers,  the  se- 
nate could  not  act  on  the  report  until  it  heard  from  the  other 
house. 


After  waiting  some  time,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Webster  the  se- 
nate adopted  the  following  resolution: 

Resolved,  That  a message  be  sent  to  the  honorable  the  house 
of  representatives,  respectfully  to  remind  the  house  of  the  re- 
port of  the  committee  of  conference,  appointed  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  houses  on  the  amendment  of  the  house  to 
the  amendment  of  the  senate,  to  the  bill  respecting  the  fortifi- 
cations of  the  United  States. 

The  senate  then  waited  still  a good  while  longer,  and  not 
hearing,  sent  still  another  message,  informing  the  house,  that 
they,  the  senate,  had  no  further  business  before  them.  No  an- 
swer coming  to  this  message,  the  senate,  after  waiting  a consi- 
derable time  longer,  and  hearing  nothing  from  the  bill,  finally 
adjourned. 
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The  hostile  proceedings  of  the  state  of  Ohio  and  ter- 
ritory of  Michigan , has  given  importance  to  the  debates 
in  congress  on  their  boundaries.  We  copy  two  speeches, 
from  the  “National  Intelligencer,”  on  this  subject.  The 
senate  had  passed  a bill  favorable  to  the  claims  of  Ohio, 
but  the  house  left  it  lying  on  the  table  when  the  adjourn- 
ment took  place.  The  strip  of  territory  is  not  a large 
one,  but  rather  important  on  account  of  its  location. 

It  is  feared  there  will  be  a military  contact.  Two 
persons  passed  through  Baltimore,  afew  days  past,  charg- 
ed with  mediating  in  this  matter,  by  the  president  of  the 
United  States;  but  expressed  an  apprehension  that,  be- 
fore their  arrival,  blood  might  be  shed  in  this  quarrel. 

The  legislature  of  Maryland  adjourned  during  the 
night  of  Saturday  last,  after  an  arduous  and  important 
session. 

The  acts  of  this  legislature  will  cause  it  to  be  denomi- 
nated the  Liberal,  the  enlightened,  and  the  just— as  to 
the  great  measures  that  have  been  before  it;  especially 
in  a pledge  of  the  faith  of  the  state  for  the  payment  of 
two  millions  of  dollars,  to  complete  the  Chesapeake  and 
Ohio  canal  to  Cumberland,  and  of  one  million  of  dollars 
to  complete  the  Susquehannah  rail  road  to  York,  Penn- 
sylvania. 

We  congratulate  the  public  on  these  events.  They 
have  opened  to  us  a new  era.  The  state  is  disenthralled 
from  those  narrow  and  local  jealousies  that  have  encom- 
passed it.  The  interest  of  its  great  commercial  empo- 
rium has  been  regarded  as  the  interest  of  the  whole,  as 
it  should  be,  and  a correspondent  good  feeling  will  pre- 
vail. 

The  sum  appropriated  to  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio 
canal  will,  it  is  believed,  finish  that  splendid  work  to 
Cumberland-  to  the  coalmines,  and  link  us'with  the 
“great  west,”  by  the  nearest  route;  and,  if  it  shall  pro- 
ceed no  further,  attain  for  us  a large  portion  of  the  trade: 
for  such  is  the  aetual  condition  of  tilings,  that  goods 
from  Wheeling  can  be  transported  east  as  cheap,  if  not 
cheaper,  than  by  any  other  route — aye,  and  from  Pitts- 
burgh too,  the  navigation  of  the  Monongahela  being  im- 
proved, as  it  will  be.  And  our  markets  for  flour,  tobac- 
co, &c.  &c.  are  fully  equal  to  those  of  our  rival  cities 
further  north.  At  present , with  all  their  improvements, 
vast  quantities  of  goods  arrive  here  (from  Philadelphia 
and  New  York),  for  the  west.  The  coal  will  come  in 
aid  of  the  large  business  that  lies  before  us;  and,  though 
that  trade,  for  exportation,  may  chiefly  centre  in  the 
District,  that  part  of  the  supply'  w hich  is  needed  for 
home  consumption  will  find  its  way  to  our  city  by  the 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  rail  road,  and  at  a very  moderate 
rate  of  cost. 

The  opening  of  an  interior  commerce  with  the  valley 
of  the  Susquehannah,  is  also  a matter  of  high  import- 
ance. York  is  a point  of  great  interest.  Baltimore  is 
the  natural  outlet  for  the  products  of  this  valley— /or  the 
river  is  as  our  own!  Already,  vast  quantities  of  produce 
descend  it — and  soon  large  quantities  will  ascend;  and 
persons  who  find  a market  at  Baltimore  for  their  pro- 
duce, will  no  longer  have  to  regret,  (as  they  frequently 
used  to  do)  that  they  cannot  exchange  with  us. 

On  the  whole,  we  meet  with  few  persons  whose  coun- 
tenances have  not  materially  changed  for  the  better! 
Many  who  looked  to  the  north  for  a resting  place,  have 
resolved  to  remain  with  us.  These  mighty  facilities  are 
afforded,  and,  with  them,  an  increase  of  our  banking 
capital,  which  was  much  needed.  Maryland  has  grap- 
pled these  things  with  a strong  hand — and  its  effects  will 
be  found  in  the  vastly  increased  comfort  and  prosperity 
of  all  her  people. 

We  may  add  here  another  matter  of  congratulation — 
the  rail  road  through  the  city  will  not  be  disturbed;  but 
probably^  made  permanent,  under  wholesome  regula- 
tions. This  is  important  to  all  classes. 
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This  road,  (the  Baltimore  and  Ohio),  is  rapidly  in* 
creasing  in  productiveness  and  power.  It  has  reached  a 
point,  at  Harper's  Ferny,  where  it  must  stop,  for  the 
present — and  the  lateral  road  to  Washington  will  be 
finished  in  July  next.  Then  there  must  be  a great  dimi- 
nution  of  expenses — and,  in  the  mean  time,  the  business 
will  have  a vast  increase,  the  road  from  It  inchester  be* 
ing  united  with  it.  The  price  of  the  stock  is  rapidly 
rising,  and  there  is  good  reason  for  it.  It  is  worth  more 
than  50  dollars  a share — and  still  advancing. 

The  Annapolis  “Republican,”  with  reference  to  these 
matters,  says — • 

Not  only  has  the  number , and  in  some  cases  the  dimen * 
sions  oi  the  enactments  been  greater  than  at  any  former 
session  in  the  history  of  this  state,  but  the  importance  of 
the  measures  embodied  therein,  is  beyond  comparison. 
Independent  of  the  accomplishment  of  the  great  leading 
projects  of  internal  improvement — the  Chesapeake  and 
Ohio  canal— and  of  the  intercourse  to  the  great  valley 
and  region  of  the  Susquehannah,  both  of  which  are  in- 
sured so  far  as  they  are  Maryland  projects — independent 
of  these  we  say,  the  treasury  has  for  the  present,  been 
amply  sustained,  and  a financial  plan  adopted  which 
will  not  only  save  the  necessity  of  future  taxation,  but 
will,  ultimately,  of  its  own  operation,  as  a measure  of 
finance,  bring  three  millions  into  the  treasury,  even 
supposing  neither  the  rail  road  stock  nor  the  canal  stock 
should  either  of  them  become,  as  we  have  no  earthly 
doubt  of  their  becoming,  sources  of  revenue  to  the  State. 
But  why  did  any  man  waver  in  his  faith?  Exigencies 
make  great  men— and  when  or  where  was  Maryland  ever 
found  wanting  in  the  hour  of  extremity!  On  this  occa- 
sion her  legislators  have  proved  more  than  equal  to  the 
arduous  task  they  found  before  them  on  convening — and* 
as  they  separate,  their  fellow'  citizens  from  the  Allegha- 
nies  to  the  sea  shore,  unite  as  with  one  voice,  in  the 
plaudit  of  well  done.  What  Marylander  is  not  now 
prouder  of  being  a Marylander? 

And  the  “New  York  Evening  Star”  remarks — Mary- 
land, in  her  late  munificent  appropriation  of  several 
millions,  to  effect  the  completion  of  her  great  rail  road 
and  canal  communications  from  the  Chesapeake  bay  to 
Ohio  river,  has  at  length  done  what  she  should  have  long 
since  done — assumed  the  responsibility  and  expense  upon 
her  own  state  sovereignty  and  state  pride,  without  wait- 
ing for  the  charity  of  the  general  government,  which  has 
already  been  improperly,  and,  as  we  think,  unconstitu- 
tionally bestowed  upon  an  enterprise  that  belongs  to  the 
state  alone.  She  has  at  last  put  her  shoulder  to  the 
wheel,  and  w'isely  concluded  not  to  call  any  longer  on 
Hercules,  [uncle  Sam]. 

Our  manufactures,  generally,  are  proceeding  onward. 
In  many,  and  important  branches,  with  but  small  profits 
to  the  proprietors  of  them — unless  they  are  filled  with 
the  best  and  most  modern  machinery,  or  have  reduced 
the  wages  of  their  working  people;  but,  in  others,  the 
progress  of  improvement  has  placed  them  out  of  the 
reach  of  competition.  The  quantity  sold  is  of  an  aston- 
ishing amount — far  bej'ond  that  of  the  imported  articles. 

It  is  computed  that  thirty  millions  are  annually  dis- 
posed of  in  the  city  of  New  York;  and  large  quantities 
in  Boston,  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore,  and  many  other 
cities  and  towns  located  in  their  neighborhood;  and  be- 
sides, the  “mechanical  trades,”  as  the  secretary  of  the 
treasury  called  them,  are  flourishing — such  as  of  lea- 
ther, hats  and  carriages,  &c.  &c.  and  the  time  will  soon 
have  arrived  when,  (as  we  oftentimes  said),  they  would 
not  need  other  than  a fair  revenue  duty,  if  faithfully  and 
honestly  collected,  for  their  support — one  of  twenty-five 
per  cent,  as  a mere  regulator  of  importations,  and  to 
hold  the  “balance  of  trade”  even  between  us  and  Eu- 
rope. Thus  it  is  in  navigation — and  thus  it  will  be  in 
every  thing.  But  as  in  regard  to  the  latter  we  required 
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“discriminatory  duties,”  so  with  respect  to  the  former 
we  demanded  encouragement  and  protection,  and  a few 
years  more  would  have  been,  perhaps,  quite  sufficient 
for  us. 

We  revert  to  these  things  just  now  for  the  simple  pur- 
pose of  saying,  that  a great  degree  of  anxiety  prevails  to 
keep  up  “discriminating  duties,”  as  to  our  navigation, 
whenever  it  is  required,  for  the  sake  of  producing  reci- 
procity'— 'instance,  the  late  act  of  congress  levying  such 
duties  upon  the  tonnage  of  Spanish  vessels  from  Cuba 
and  Porto  Rico.  Now,  this  is  all  right — -just  as  it  should 
be.  But  why  this  anxiety  in  favor  of  one  branch  of  in- 
dustry, and  the  absence  of  it  in  favor  of  another?  Why 
should  the  American  cultivator  of  the  soil — the  grower 
of  wheat — be  excluded  from  the  European  market  by 
duties  that  are  in  their  nature  prohibitory,  while  the 
American  ship  owner  feels  the  protecting  hand  of  his 
government? 

The  “ Lexington  Intelligencer ” says— *- 
Niles’  Register^ has  just  reached  the  end  of  its  47th  volume. 
He  who  possesses  a full  file  of  this  valuable  work,  has  perhaps 
as  perfect  a history  of  the  times,  and  of  the  world  since  1810,  as 
can  be  any  where  found  in  so  convenient  a form.  We  wish  the 
industrious  editor  may  live  to  finish  his  94th  volume,  and  that 
the  intermediate  ones  may  be  as  faithful  a register  of  events,  as 
interesting  to  the  reader,  aud  as  munificently  profitable  to  the 
publisher.  _ <?. 

We  heartily  thank  the  writer  of  the  preceding  for  the 
compliment  that  he  has  paid  us,  and  his  good  wishes  ex- 
pressed— which  we  have  endeavored  to  deserve;  but, 
really,  have  no  present  desire  to  continue  our  labor  be- 
yond the  50th  volume,  which  we  wish  to  do — if  permit- 
ted; and  hope  that  our  old  friends  will  stand  by  us  until 
that  volume  is  completed.  Then  some  new  modification 
will,  probably,  take  place,  and  a new  start  be  made. 

In  the  mean  time  we  hope  to  receive  a liberal  share 
of  the  public  support.  Th6  idea  that  this  is  a dear  work 
has  operated  against  us — but  by  the  aid  of  supplements 
and  extra  sheets,  it  contains  about  or  more  than  900  pages, 
or  four  millions  five  hundred  thousand  “ ems ,”  per  annum; 
and  a greater  quantity  of  reading  or  record  matter  than 
any  similar  work,  being  without  advertisements  or  other 
things  “that  perish  in  the  using. ” Indeed,  there  are 
hardly  a dozen  daily  newspapers  that  contain  so  much  of 
such  matter,  communibus  annis:  and  the  form  that  we  have 
adopted,  furnished  with  its  copious  index , (see  that  sent 
out  with  the  present  sheet),  is  surely  preferable — conve- 
nient for  instant  purposes,  and  to  lay  aside  for  future  use. 

The  editor  has  hitherto  felt  himself  much  at  his  ease 
about  disposing  of  his  surplus  copies— being  assured  that 
every  one  of  them  would  be  called  for;  and  he  has  ex- 
pended a great  deal  of  money  in  reprinting  some  of  the 
early  volumes:  but  it  would  be  very  convenient  to  him, 
looking  to  a close  of  his  labors,  to  sell  a certain  portion 
of  them,  forthwith — which  he  will  do  on  accommodating 
terms,  on  application  made. 

He  would  also  observe  that  it  is  the  cheapest  work  of 
its  kind  to  send  abroad — containing  the  heads  of  almost 
every  important  political  event,  with  more  of  detail  than 
any  other  paper,  a few  only  excepted.  It  can  be  sent  re- 
ularly  to  Great  Britain  and  France , the  inland  postage 
ere  being  paid — as  ordered. 

On  the  morning  of  Wednesday  last,  at  3 o’clock,  we 
were  alarmed  by  the  cry  of  fire,  which  was  found  to  pro- 
ceed from  the  Liberty  fire  engine  house!  It  was  soon 
subdued.  It  .is  rendered  certain  that  this  was  the  act  of 
an  incendiary.  And,  on  opening  the  Union  engine 
house,  on  this  occasion,  it  was  found  that  preparations 
had  been  made  to  fire  that  building,  and  that,  a few  mi- 
nutes more,  would  have  completed  its  destruction. 

A large  stable  was  also  burnt  down  on  Thursday  night 
— and  a horse  consumed,  near  Harford  Run.  It  was  the 
work  of  an  incendiary.  The  hose  of  the  Washington 
company  was  cut,  as  that  of  the  Mechanical  had  been  the 
night  before.  A person  has  been  arrested  and  sent  to 
prison  on  account  of  this  fire. 

The  “Nashville  Banner”  speaking  of  the  proposed 
convention  at  Baltimore,  says — 

“So  long  as  we  live  and  breathe  American  air,  we  will  resist 
the  insidious  proposition  (whencesoever  and  wheresoever  it 
may  originate),  to  lay  at  the  feet  of  village  politicians  and  place- 


men, who  most  usually  fill  conventions,  the  inestimable  privi- 
lege of  thinking  and  acting  for  ourselves  in  the  choice  of  our 
rulers.” 

The  violent  attempts  to  force  public  opinion,  made 
through  the  use  of  Mr.  Crawford's  name,  in  congress , 
(the  memorable  caucus  of  1823  being  the  last),  brought 
that  mode  of  nomination  into  disrespect  and  disuse;  and 
it  is  very  plain  that  the  present  manner,  ( by  convention ), 
will  follow  it  speedily.  Already,  we  think  has  that  plan 
failed  in  Pennsylvania — and  it  will  fail  every  where,  and 
on  all  occasions,  unless  measures,  instead  of  men,  are 
made  the  object  on  which  it  is  to  act. 

In  the  course  of  the  debate  in  the  senate,  relative  to 
the  establishment  of  branches  of  the  United  States  mint, 
Mr.  Clay,  on  moving  for  a branch  at  Louisville,  took  oc- 
casion to  complain  that  Kentucky  had  no  monuments  of 
the  favor  of  the  general  government.  Mr.  Waggaman 
replied  by  the  following  happy  compliment,  which  was, 
of  course,  unanswerable: 

“Does 'the  gentleman  mean  what  he  says,  when  he  wishes  for 
a branch  of  the  mint  in  Kentucky,  where  they  have  neither 
gold,  silver  or  copper,  to  coin,  and  still  less  would  he  want  it 
for  a monument  of  the  munificence  of  the  general  government? 
Kentucky  already  possesses  within  her  limits,  what  every  state 
in  the  union  would  be  proud  to  have  within  their  limits,  a mo- 
nument magnificent  and  indestructible  in  itself,  and  of  imperish- 
able renown,  in  the  splendid  talents  and  untiring  patriotism  of 
the  honorable  senator.” 

Under  the  recent  act  of  congress,  providing  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  branches  of  the  mint  of  the  United  States, 
there  is  to.be  one  branch  at  the  city  of  New  Orleans  for 
the  coinage  of  gold  and  silver;  one  branch  at  the  town  of 
Charlotte,  in  Mecklenburg  county,  in  the  state  of  North 
Carolina,  for  the  coinage  of  gold  only;  and  one  branch  at 
or  near  Dahlohnega,  in  Lumpkin  county,  in  the  state' of 
Georgia,  also  for  the  coinage  of  gold  only.  For  the 
erection  of  the  proper  buildings  and  machinery  at  New 
Orleans  $200,000  are  appropriated,  and  $50,000  each 
for  the  branches  in  North  Carolina  and  Georgia.  The 
general  direction  of  the  business  of  the  branches  is  to  be 
under  the  control  and  regulation  ol  the  director  of  the 
mint  at  Philadelphia,  subject  to  the  approbation  of  the 
secretary  of  the  treasury;  and  provision  is  made  for  the 
uniformity  of  the  coin  issued. 

Mr.  Poindexter  was,  yesterday,  to  have  partaken  of  a 
public  dinner,  at  Philadelphia.  The  Chesnut  street  the- 
atre had  been  obtained  for  the  purpose;  and  it  was  sup- 
posed that  a great  crowd  would  be  present. 

Mr.  P.  reached  the  city  on  Saturday  last.  He  was  re- 
ceived at  New  Castle  by  a joint  committee  of  the  people 
of  Delaware  and  of  Philadelphia;  and,  being  addressed, 
returned  a reply  of  much  energy  and  force.  On  arriving 
at  Philadelphia,  he  was  met  on  the  wharf  by  many  thou- 
sand persons,  who  placed  him  in  a barouch  and  convey- 
ed him  to  his  lodgings — where  he  again  addressed  the 
vast  multitude  assembled. 

The  circumstances  of  his  case  are  peculiar.  The  late 
conspiracy  against  him  was,  certainly,  one  of  the  foulest 
things  ever  heard  of — and  the  most  base.  Not  a single 
senator  was  found  capable  of  supporting  it. 

The  great  case  of  Colin  Mitchell  and  others  vs.  the 
United  States,  lately  decided  by  the  supreme  court, 
granls  them  a tract  of  land  equal  to  about  thirteen  hun- 
dred thousand  acres,  in  Florida.  It  has  been  long  in  liti- 
gation, and  the  magnitude  of  the  demand  alone,  in  all 
probability,  prevented  an  earlier  adjustment — for  we 
learn  that,  as  to  the  validity  of  the  title,  the  court  was 
unanimous.  It  includes  the  townships  of  Appalachicola, 
Magnolia,  &c.  It  originally  cost  the  parties  a large  sum 
of  money. 

A Harrisburgh  correspondent  of  Poulson’s  Advertiser, 
in  some  remarks  upon  the  efforts  now  making  in  the  le- 
gislature of  Pennsylvania  to  bring  about  the  repeal  of 
the  school  law  of  last  session, asserts  it  as  a fact,  that  one- 
fourth  of  the  adult  population  of  Pennsylvania  are  unable 
to  write  their  names,  and  when  called  upon  for  the  pur- 
pose, have  to  “make  their  mark.  ” The  case  may  be  bad 
enough,  but  this  is  doubtless  an  exaggeration:  the  other 
fact  mentioned — so  creditable  to  the  habits  and  school 
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system  of  another  state,  we  will  not  controvert.  By  way 
of  contrast  the  writer  asks:  “How  does  this  matter  stand 
in  Connecticut?  Chief  justice  Reeves  (of  that  state) 
says,  that,  during  twenty-seven  years  of  professional 
practice,  every  one  of  his  clients  could  write  their 
names.” 

The  Catholics  now  have  in  the  United  States,  as  ap- 
pears by  a recent  statistical  statement  of  their  own — 382 
churches — 342  priests — 20  colleges  and  seminaries  for 
males — 60  seminaries  for  females — and  17  convents. 

It  has  been  ascertained,  (says  a New  York  paper)  from 
the  official  records  of  the  custom  houses,  as  we  are  in- 
formed, that  upwards  of  six  hundred  Roman  Catholic 
missionaries  have  arrived  in  the  United  States  within  the 
last  twelve  months. 

A Miss  Reed , of  Boston,  has  published  a volume  en- 
titled “Six  months  in  a Convent,”  in  which  she  details 
certain  proceedings  said  to  have  happened  in  the  Ursu- 
line  that  was  destroyed  at  Charlestown — (of  which  work 
5,000  copies  had  beeu  sold  off  at  once) — and  which  is 
thus  noticed  by  the  superior — 

Ji  card.  A book  has  just  made  its  appearance,  containing 
the  lies  of  that  imposter — Rebecca  Theresa  Reed,  alias  St.  Ma- 
ry Agnes — (though  it  was  not-known  till  a few  months  since, 
by  the  inmates  of  the  Ursuline  community,  that  she  ever  had 
any  pretension  to  the  latter  name).  The  stories  which  this  fe- 
male has,  for  more  than  three  years,  been  circulating,  have 
hitherto  been  treated  with  contempt,  by  those  whom  she  has  at- 
tempted to  injure — but  since  she  has  exposed  herself,  by  giving 
publicity  to  these  stories,  their  falsity  must  be  made  known,  and 
the  public  informed  of  the  real  character  of  the  author.  The 
very  title  of  the  book  comprises  a falsehood — Six  months  in  a 
convent — while  she  was  there  not  more  than  four  months  and 
one  week.  She  entered  Sept.  12,  and  eloped  Jan.  18th.  Her 
Book  will  be  answered  as  soon  as  possible. 

March  20.  The  Superior. 

[A  little  more  moderation  would  have  been  quite  as 
commendable  in  the  superior.] 

We  understand  that  Mr.  Geisenheimer,  of  New  York,  is 
about  to  erect  iron  works  on  the  valley  furnace  tract  in  this 
neighborhood,  and  that  part  of  his  machinery  will  consist  of  a 
fifty  horse  power  engine,  which  will  be  transported  thither  at 
an  early  period.  The  fuel  used  will  be  anthracite  coal,  of  the 
power  of  applying  which  successfully  to  this  purpose,  the  en- 
terprising gentleman  above  mentioned  entertains  no  doubts. 
We  hail  this  undertaking  as  one  which,  if  successful,  will 
prove  of  vast  importance  to  our  region,  as  well  as  of  all  others 
where  iron  ore  can  conveniently  be  obtained.  We  have~  rea- 
son to  believe  that  the  issue  of  the  undertaking  will  be  as  pros- 
perous as  the  spirit  of  enterprise  which  dictates  it  is  conspicu- 
ous and  commendable.  [ Miner’s  Jour. 

The  new  uses  to  which  anthracite  are  applied  have 
caused  an  astonishing  rise  in  the  value  of  coal  lands, 
and  Schuylkill,  Lehigh  and  Hudson  canal  stocks.  As  to 
the  lands — persons  do  not  know  what  to  ask  for  them' — • 
they  suppose  that  the  whole  union  will  become  tributary 
to  them!  But  the  Susquehannah  region  is  probably 
quite  as  valuable  as  that  on  the  Schuylkill  and  Lehigh, 
&c.  and,  on  its  west  branch,  there  are  also  vast  mines  of 
bituminous  coal.  These  must  have  their  out-let  by  the 
tide. 

Maryland,  too,  will  soon  contribute  her  supply  of  bitu- 
minous coal  of  a very  superior  quality,. by  the  Chesa- 
peake and  Ohio  canal — and  at  the  very  lowest  rate. 
When  a few  more  works  of  internal  improvement  are 
made,  the  duty  on  foreign  coal  may  be  taken  off— but, 
until  then,  must  be  kept  on.  It  will,  indeed,  be  a queer 
thing,  if  we  cannot  mine  as  cheap  as  the  British— -seeing 
that  our  coal  lies  on  the  surface,  and  that  many  of  their 
pits  are  from  600  to  1,000  feet  deep.  With  cheap  coal, 
we  shall  have  cheap  iron,  &c. 

The  following  are  the  present  selling  prices,  at  Phila- 
delphia, of  the  canal  stocks — 

Par  val.  Selling  price. 

Schuylkill  navigation  company  50  145 

Lehigh  coal  do.  50  90^ 

Hudson  and  Delaware  do.  100  121 

The  people  of  JVew  York  propose  to  bring,  (by  means 
of  an  aqueduct),  the  river  Croton  into  the  city — a distance 
of  about  45  miles.  The  Croton  is  a river  of  West 
Chester  county,  affords  a'  large  supply  of  water,  and  may 
be  so  managed  as  to  overflow  the  tops  of  the  highest 


houses  in  the  city.  The  cost  is  estimated  at  about  5,500,000 
dollars^ — a small  sum  compared  with  the  purposes  aimed 
at.  The  water  of  the  city,  even  such  as  it  is,  is  rapidly 
declining. 

The  corporation  of  Baltimore  will  purchase,  we  think, 
the  right  of  the  water  company,  and  improve  and  extend 
the  works.  Such  things  ought  never  to  be  in  the  hands 
of  private  persons. 

The  “New  York  Mercantile  Advertiser”  says — Our 
readers  will  regret  to  learn  that  the  important  bill  to  aid 
in  the  construction  of  this  rail  road,  from  a point  near 
the  city  of  New  York,  through  the  lower  tier  of  counties 
to  Buffalo  which  has  occupied  the  attention  of  the  le- 
gislature for  some  time,  was  rejected  in  the  house  of  as- 
sembly on  Friday,  by  a vote  of  6l  to  46.  We  annex  the 
ayes  and  noes  on  the  question  of  rejection — 

Ayes — Messrs.  Adams,  Beecher,  Benjamin,  Brooks,  Bar- 
num,  Cadwell,  Carpenter,  Carr,  Clinch,  Conklin,  Crosby, 
Crowell,  Cuykendall,  Dayan,  Griswold,  Groom,  Harvey,  J. 
Haskell,  Hicks,  Hiller,  Horton,  Hough,  Jackson,  King,  Krtim, 
T.  Lewis,  Livingston,  Lockwood,  Loomis,  Lytle,  McKie, 
Moore,  Murphy,  Odell,  Ostrom,  P.  W.  Paddock,  W.  S.  Pad- 
dock,  Palmer,  Parker,  Pettit,  Phillips,  Philo,  Powers,  Pres- 
ton, Richmond,  Ringgold,  Seger,  Shafer,  Shepard,  D.  Sibley, 
Springer,  Stetson,  Stevens,  Tillinghast,  Van  Bergen,  Wager, 
Waldron,  Wilcoxson,  Wilkinson,  A.  Woodworth,  Wylie — 61. 

Noes— Messrs.  Anthony,  Baker,  Bennet,  Blatchly,  A.  Brown, 
G.  Brown,  Burhans,  Burr,  Cash,  A.  Clark,  C.  Clark,  J.  Clark, 
Coe,  Crain,  Crary,  Denniston,  Eidred,  Farwell,  Finch,  Fisher, 
Hall, A.  Hascall,  Healy,  Hendee,  Hildreth,  Hutchinson,  Inger- 
soll,  Jones,  Mallory,  McCluer,  McNeil,  Niles,  Ogden,  Patter- 
son, Peck,  Roosevelt,  M.  H.  Sibley,  Speaker,  C.  Strong,  E. 
Strong,  Suffern,  Tyrrel,  Wetmore,  Williams,  Woodbury, Wood- 
ward—46. 

The  opposition  papers  are  loud  in  their  denunciations 
of  this  result.  They  say  that  this  road  was  promised , to- 
gether with  a demolition  of  the  state  prison  monopoly — > 
but  that  both  have  been  defeated — and  they  attribute 
their  defeat  to  political  considerations;  with  what  justice 
we  know  not.  We  rather  think  that  it  is  the  canal  in- 
terest. 

The  “New  York  American”  says — 

“This  city,  bv  the  unanimous  voice  of  its  common  council, 
through  the  public  journals,  and  in  various  other  modes  of  ma- 
nifesting interest  in  such  an  enterprise,  has  expressed  its  hope 
and  expectation  that  the  state  would  lend  its  aid  thereto;  and 
surely  this  voice  was  entitled  to  great  weight;  tor  if— which 
seems  most  improbable  to  us — any  loss  had  resulted  from  such 
aid,  ours  would  be,  by  far,  the  largest  proportion  of  it. 

“The  whole  taxable  property  of  the  slate  of  New  York,  was 
estimated,  in  1833,  at  430  millions  of  dollars,  of  which  that  of 
the  city  of  New  York  constituted  180  millions,  or  more  than 
three  eighths  of  the  whole.  When,  then,  this  city  is  unanimous 
in  asking  the  co  operation  of  the  state  in  a costly  enterprise,  of 
which,  in  the  event  of  a failure,  it  will  have  to  pay  more  than 
three-eighths  of  the  loss — it  seems  to  us  a most  unjustifiable 
disregard  of  public  sentiment,  as  well  as  of  public  interest,  that 
their  voice  should  not  prevail. 

“By  the  amendment  proposed  on  Thursday  afternoon  by  Mr. 
M.  H.  Sibley,  it  was  made  manifest  that  the  company  incor- 
porated for  the  construction  of  this  great  road,  asked  nothing 
from  the  state  till  they  had  proved  their  confidence  in  the  un- 
dertaking by  large  private  expenditures,  and  then  only  in  pro- 
portion to  such  expenditures.  Money  was  in  no  case  asked; 
nor  a gift;  simply  a loan  of  stock,  to  be  secured  by  a mortgage 
of  all  the  property,  including  the  railroad,  of  the  company,  and 
of  which,  in  the  worst  possible  view,  the  result  could  only  be, 
that  the  state  might  eventually  become  possessors  of  an  im- 
portant and  extensive  rail  road,  for  two  fifths  of  its  cost.  The 
estimated  expense  of  the  road  is  about  five  millions,  the  credit 
asked  from  the  state  was  two  millions.  Considerations,  how- 
ever, of  the  general  good,  had  little  to  do  with  the  decision. 

“It  is  just  to  the  only  three  representatives  from  this  city 
who  voted  for  the  bill,  to  name  and  thank  them.  They  were 
Messrs.  Hall,  Roosevelt  and  Wetmore.”* 

A report  made  by  the  comptroller  to  the  senate  of  N. 
York  estimates  the  taxable  value  of  the  real  and  personal 
property  of  the  people  of  that  state  as  follows:  Real  es- 
tate $345,403,230.  Personal  property  $107,599,971.— 
Total — -four  hundred  and  fifty-three  millions. 

Notwithstanding  the  canals  of  Pennsylvania,  the  Pitts- 
burgh Statesman  says — We  are  told  that  on  Monday,  83 
road  wagons  were  in  this  city  with  goods  from  Philadel- 
phia; and'64  on  Tuesday. 

*Four  against  the  road,  3 for  it,  and  four  absent.  The  ab- 
sentees were,  in  all,  21. 
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Two  thousand  shares  in  the  stock  of  the  Delaware  and 
Susquehannah  rail  road,  allotted  to  this  city,  were  taken 
in  a few  minutes.  There  will  be  another  competition  in 
steamboats,  between  Pniladelphia  and  Baltimore. 

There  are  about  fifty  regular  packets  from  New  York 
to  Europe — and  several  hundred  others  to  different 
parts  of  the  West  Indies  and  the  United  States,  sailing  at 
fixed  periods  of  time. 

The  following  announces  a fact  of  immense  import- 
ance to  Pennsylvania — and  will  render  her  coal  mines 
more  profitable  than  those  of  gold — provided  only  that 
she  can  reduce  the  cost  of  transportation: 

The  new  steam  ferry  boat  Essex,  to  ply  between  New  York 
and  Jersey  City,  has  been  fitted  up  with  Dr.  Nott’s  patent  tubu- 
lar anthracite  coal  boilers.  The  Essex  is  126  feet  long  on  deck, 
with  24  feet  beam,  and  nine  feet  hold.  The  engine  has  a 34 
inch  cylinder,  with  6 feet  stroke  and  60  horse  power.  There 
are  two  boilers,  each  7 feet  long  and  3£  feet  wide.  On  Monday 
the  boat  was  brought  down  from  the  ship  yard,  and  with  a par- 
ty of  gentlemen  on  board  made  an  excursion  of  forty  or  fifty 
miles  upon  the  Hudson,  and  in  the  bay,  using  Lackawana  coal. 
The  success  was  complete,  and  we  believe  satisfied  all  on  board 
that  the  desideratum  of  generating  steam  by  anthracite  coal  has 
at  length  been  attained.  The  Essex  will  soon  be  regularly  em- 
ployed on  the  ferry,  where  all  who  feel  an  interest  in  the  im- 
provements of  the  day,  can  easily  examine  for  themselves. 

The  Portland  Advertiser  gives  the  following  Indian 
names  of  lakes  “down  east:”  Mooseeluckmagunlik, 
Chemquassabamtook,  Baamchenungamook,  or  Aphmoo- 
jeenegamook;  Nanjamskillecook. 

The  Philadelphia  Gazette  says  that  Messrs.  Anthony, 
Beaumont,  Harrison,  Laporte,  Miller,  Sutherland  and 
Wagener,  seven  of  the  representatives  from  Pennsylva- 
nia, voted  against  Mr.  Binney's  amendment  requiring 
that  the  deposite  banks  shall  keep  in  their  vaults  specie 
to  the  amount  of  one-Jifth  of  their  circulation  and  depo- 
sites. 

The  distance , by  the  rail  road,  between  Frankfort  and 
Lexington,  Ky.  is  now  a little  over  two  hours.  “Time 
was  money” — now,  also,  is  space. 

The  house  of  representatives  of  Massachusetts  order- 
ed to  a third  reading,  by  a vote  of  221  to  112,  a bill  of 
which  the  following  is  a summary' — • 

“From  and  after  the  first  of  April  next,  no  brandy,  rum,  gin 
or  other  distilled  spirits  shall  be  sold  in  less  quantity  than  28 
gallons,  nor  shall  any  license  be  granted  by  the  selectmen  of 
towns  if  a majority  of  legal  voters  in  such  towns  shall  vote  at  a 
legal  town  meeting  that  such  licenses  shall  not  be  granted.” 

_ A pair  of  speculators  named  Crawcour,  who  lately  ar- 
rived from  England,  have  completely  quizzed  the  people 
of  New  York,  by  pretending  to  cure  the  tooth  ache,  and, 
by  the  supply  of  false  teeth,  lito  give  grace  to  anguish 
and  beauty  to  decay,”  by  some  '•'■royal  method ” of  their 
own.  They  moved  in  the  highest  circles,  and  were 
waited  upon  and  sought  for  by  persons  in  the  highest 
fashion,  oftentimes  receiving  fees  of  $50ieach — for  they 
talked  loudly  and  freely  of  the  “royal”  mouths  that  they 
had  doctored!  It  was  too  good  a business  to  last  long. 
A stubborn  husband  discovered  that  they  had  been  play- 
ing with  his  wife,  and  sent  her  home  with  a mouth  in- 
flamed by  worse  diseases  than  the  tooth  ache,  and  pre- 
sented them  as  common  swindlers.  But  on  an  attempt  to 
arrest  them,  the  birds  had  flown,  and  carried  off  with 
them  not  less  than  twenty  thousand  dollars,  making  their 
escape  by  sea,  and  returning  from  whence  they  came  in 
their  glory  ! If  they  have  not  injured  those  to  whom 
they  administered  beyond  the  loss  of  their  money,  we 
shall  be  heartily  glad  that  they  had  an  opportunity  to 
swindle  them  out  of  that,  by  their  “royal  method.” 
They  deserve  no  better  usage.  But  we  fear'  that,  by 
their  villainous  compounds,  they  have  permanently  in- 
jured many  silly  ones,  who  desired  to  have  a “royal” 
exhibit  of  their  skill. 

The  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce  says: — “We 
learn  on  unquestionable  authority,  that  a vessel  has  left 
this  port  within  the  last  ten  days, 'for  the  coast  of  Africa. 
Whatever  may  be  the  legal  evidence  on  the  subject,  no 


one  who  has  seen  the  construction  of  the  vessel  and  her 
manner  of  fitting  out,  can  have  the  least  doubt  that  she  is 
a slaver.  She  has  on  board  two  captains,— one  a Portu- 
guese, the  other  an  American.” 

About  700  emigrating  Creeks  arrived  at  Little  Rock, 
Arkansas,  on  the  24th  ult.  and  would  leave  it  in  a day 
or  two  for  the  lands  assigned  them,  in  the  west.  An  ex- 
ploring party  had  also  arrived  there,  on  behalf  of  the 
N“ew  York  Indians..  These  are  between  4 and  5,000  strong 
— consisting  of  the  Senecas,  from  2500  to  2,800,  the 
Tuscaroras  500,  Qnondagas  300,  the  Cayugas  300,  the 
Mohawks  and  Oneidas  200.  Verily  these  are  the  rem- 
nants of  nations! 

The  trade  of  the  port  of  Apalachicola  is  increasing 
very  rapidly.  The  amount  of  cotton  exported  last  year 
was  29,000  bales,  and  during  the  first  two  months  of  the 
present  year  the  exports  have  already  reached  30,000 
bales.  It  is  supposed  that  the  whole  exports  of  the  year 
will  be  45,000  bales. 

The  Louisiana  Advertiser  of  March  2,  with  all  the 
coolness  In  the  world,  says — 

A gentleman  was  stopped  on  Saturday  night  by  a foot  pad, 
with  the  customary  salutation  on  such  occasions — “Your  mo- 
ney or  your  life.”  Oh,  replied  the  gentleman,  don’t  get  in  a 
passion,  and  you  shall  have  all  I have1  got,  and  drew  a pistol, 
and  shot  the  fellow  down. 

A beginning  has  been  made  at  Boston  of  sending  fo- 
reign paupers  “home.”  Six  were  lately  returned  to  the 
parts  from  whence  they  came. 

The  following  shews  the  great  dangei ' that  attends  ex- 
travagant praise ! 

The  N.  Y.  Commercial  Advertiser  says — We  hasten 
to  copy  the  following  important  article  from  the  Albany 
Argus: — • 

Jabez  Briggs,  esq.  has  been  appointed  postmaster  at  Glen’s 
Falls.  This,  says  a correspondent,  is  an  excellent  selection. 
With  the  system  of  retrenchment  introduced  by  the  postmaster 
general,  and  the  agency  of  faithful  and  competent  deputies,  like 
Mr.  Briggs,  the  revenue  of  the  department  ivill  soon  recover  from 
the  embarrassment  produced  by  a too  liberal  increase  of  public  ac- 
commodation. 

And  of  . a subsequent  day,  adds — We  regret  to  learn 
from  the  Albany  Argus,  that  that  excellent  journal  was 
mistaken  in  regard  to  the  importance  of  Air.  Jabez 
Brigg’s  appointment  as  postmaster  at  Glen’s  Falls.  We 
copy  the  following  correction: 

“We  published  a few  days  since,  a communication  from  a re- 
sident of  Glen’s  Falls,  announcing  the  appointment  of  Jabez 
Briggs,  esq.  as  postmaster  of  that  place,  in  terms  of  commenda- 
tion. We  knew  nothing  of  the  facts,  and  gave  the  communica- 
tion to  the  public  as  it  came  to  us.  We  have  since  received  a 
communication,  signed  by  several  highly  respectable  republi- 
cans of  Glen’s  Falls,  disproving  the  previous  statement,  and  de- 
nying that  the  appointment  is  satisfactory  to  the  republicans  of 
the  town  or  county.  So  far  otherwise,  that  they  state  that  great 
dissatisfaction  exists  in  relation  to  it,  and  that  measures  are  in 
train  to  correct  the  procedure.” 

It  is  said  that  the  vitality  of  the  peach  buds  has  been 
very  seriously  and  extensively  affected  by  the  very  severe 
frosts  of  last  montin 

A gentleman  near  JYatchez  has  liberated  his  slaves, 
about  20  in  number,  and  given  them  an  out-jit  of  from 
200  to  400  dollars,  for  Liberia. 

The  brig  Rover  has  lately  sailed  from  New  Orleans 
with  71  emigrants — all  from  Mississippi,  three  excepted. 

There  was  a balloon  ascension  on  Tuesday  last,  at 
Baltimore^  by  Air.  Z.  Alitchell — for  the  first  time.  We 
have  had  rather  a surfeit  of  such  things. 

A writer  in  the  Albany  Evening  Journal,  makes  the 
projected  route  on  the  canal  from  Rochester  to  Olean, 
and  thence  on  the  Alleghany  river  to  Pittsburgh,  nearly 
as  long  as  from  Pittsburgh  to  Philadelphia,  and  infinite- 
ly less  preferable  for  trade.  As  an  objection,  he  says: 
The  produce  of  the  immense  manufactories  of  Pittsburgh,  in 
iron,  nails,  glass  and  white  lead,  would  find  a profitable  mar- 
ket, not  in  the  lake  country,  but  in  the  centre  of  the  state,  and 
the  small,  high  pressure  engines,  rail  road  cars,  and  many  other 
articles,  manufactured  at  Pittsburgh,  would  be  forced  into  mar- 
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feet,  in  Albany  and  New  York,  and  thus  force  the  New  York 
mechanic,  engaged  in  producing  the  same  article,  either  to 
abandon  his  business,  or  transfer  his  workshop  to  Pittsburgh. 

Is  this  any  good  reason  why  the  canal  should  not  be 
made?  We  have  long  since  brought  ourselves  into  a 
belief  that  freedom  of  communication  is  protection  to 
American  industry,  and  that,  without  the  advantages 
gained  from  this  cause,  the  applications  of  science  to 
works  of  improvement,  are,  in  a great  degree,  lost.  It 
is  this,  in  fact,  that  enables  England  to  send  many  kinds 
of  her  manufactures  three  thousand  miles,  and  yet  un- 
dersell us.  We  have  iron  and  coal  as  plentiful  as  she  has 
— but  what  is  the  use  of  them  if  they  are  not  brought  to 
the  market? 

The  last  Wheeling  Times  says — The  river  is  now  in  a fine 
state  for  navigation.  Steamboats  are  almost  hourly  arriving 
and  departing,  and  yet  there  is  an  abundance  of  freight  and  pas- 
sengers for  all.  Wagons  from  Baltimore  are  arriving  in  rapid 
succession — two  hundred  left  Baltimore  a few  days  ago , all  laden 
with  goods  for  the  west — at  present  there  is  a'  plenty  of  back 
loading  for  them.  Our  Ohio  friends  would  do  well  to  send  in 
their  tobacco  with  all  convenient  despatch,  as  it  can  now  be 
forwarded  to  Baltimore  without  delay. 

The  New  York  “Evening  Star”  has  the  following  pa- 
ragraphs— 

The  cashier  of  the bank  acknowledges  the  receipt  of  the 

following  letter  with  the  sum  mentioned,  for  which  the  writer 
will  please  receive  his  thanks: 

“Sir:  Enclosed  is  thirty-five  dollars,  the  amount  of  a check 
you  overpaid  some  years  since.  The  reason  it  was  not  return 
ed  at  the  time  was,  understanding  the  bank  corrected  no  mis- 
takes after  the  person  left  the  bank:  but  my  Saviour  has  since 
taught  me,  that  if  your  banks  have  no  souls,  I have;  that  ifyou 
do  wrong,  that’s  no  excuse  for  me.  Yours,  &c. & Co. 

To . 1st  Feb.  1835.” 

What  a filthy  cant  and  pompous  fuss  is  here  made 
about  the  performance  of  an  act  of  common  justice!  We 
would  not  trust  this  fellow  three  “fippenny  bits”  worth 
of  anything — relying  on  his  honesty  of  heart  to  pay  for 
it!  And  when  so  hardly  pricked  by  conscience,  why  did 
he  make  a bargain  with  it,  byrefusing  to  add  the  interest 
on  the  money  that  he  had  so  long  been  feloniously  de- 
taining from  its  rightful  owner?  The  rule  of  banks  in 
this  matter,  is  a miserable  excuse.  It  is  necessary  to 
them,  at  least  until  the  “day’s  work”  is  posted  up,  be- 
cause they  cannot  knorv  that  a short  payment  has  been 
made — but  a person  receiving  a surplus  commits  a posi- 
tive and  wilful  wrong,  for  the  reason  that  it  is  possible 
an  accidental  wrong,  and  by  his  oivn  neglect , may  be 
committed  against  himself. 

On  what  a slender  thread  hangs  human  things!  “But 
yesterday” — the  princess  Victoria,  of  England,  was  heir- 
ess of  the  throne,  and  seemed  destined  to  rule  over  more 
of  the  human  family  than  any  sovereign  on  earth,  the 
Tartar  emperor  of  China  excepted— -but  “to-day  there 
comes  a frost,  a killing  frost,”  and  she  stands  reduced  in 
her  rank,  stripped  of  her  glory — for  the  very  important 
fact  is  mentioned  that  the  queen  of  England,  Adelaide,  is 
enciente! 

This  has  produced  much  conversation  and — scandal. 
The  queen  is  only  about  40  years  old — the  king  70.  Per- 
haps, it  is  only  gossip. 

In  the  charter  granted  by  the  legislature  of  Tll/nois  at 
its  late  session  to  the  stockholders  of  the  bank  of  Illinois, 
it  is  provided  that  the  capital  of  the  bank  shall  be  one 
million  five  hundred  thousand  dollars;  that  the  corpora- 
tion shall  have  power  to  borrow  money  at  such  rate  of  in- 
terest as  may  be  agreed  upon,  any  sum  not  exceeding  one 
million  of  dollars,  and  the  same  to  loan  on  bond  and 
mortgage  of  unincumbered  real  estate  within  the  state;  no 
loan  in  real  estate  to  be  made  for  more  than  one-half  the 
appraised  value  of  said  property,  and  for  not  exceeding 
five  years,  and  at  no  higher  rate  of  interest  than  ten  per 
cent.  The  charter  also  promises  that,  in  addition  to  the 
discounting  of  bills,  notes  and  other  evidences  of  debt,  re- 
ceiving depositesand  making  all  other  contracts  involving 
the  interest  or  uses  of  money,  by  buying  or  selling  gold 
and  silver  bullion,  foreign  coins  and  bills  of  exchange,  that 
if  the  corporation  shall  refuse  or  neglect,  for  ten  days  after 
demand  made  at  the  banking  house,  to  redeem  in  specie 
any  evidence  of  debt  issued  by  the  said  corporation,  it 
shall  discontinue  its  banking  operations;  and  the  bank  is 
not  to  issue  notes  of  a less  denomination  than  five  dollars. 


The  legislature  of  the  state  is  prohibited  from  passing 
any  laws  retarding,  obstructing,  staying,  protracting  or 
in  any  wise  suspending  the  collection  of  the  debts  due 
the  bank.  The  stock  of  the  bank  is  to  be  considered  as 
personal  property  and  liable  to  legal  process;  the  debts 
due  the  bank,  however,  to  be  considered  a lien  in  favor 
of  the  institution.  The  state  on  becoming  the  bona  fide 
owner  of  a certain  amount  of  stock,  is  entitled  to  appoint 
two  directors.  The  bank  pays  to  the  state,  annually, 
one-half  per  cent,  on  the  amount  paid  in.  And  it  is  also 
provided,  that  if  the  “said  bank  shall  abuse  any  of  its 
corporate  powers,  by  interfering  in  any  of  the  elections 
of.  this  state,  other  than  its  own  officers,  the  said  bank 
and  its  branches  shall  forfeit  its  charter  and  cease  to  ex- 
ist.” 

The  Concord  Courier  says  that  the  house  of  represen- 
tatives of  JVew  Hampshire , will  stand  about  145  Jackson 
to  75  whig — last  year  the  house  stood  163  to  63. 

The  chamber  of  commerce  of  Lyons  presents  a very 
gloomy  picture  of  the  state  of  that  city  and  its  neighbor- 
hoodj  in  case  of  a rupture  between  France  and  the  Unit- 
ed States.  The  truth  is,  that,  unless  justice  is  rendered, 
a peaceful  remedy  is  entirely  in  our  power  to  coerce  it; 
and  that  which  war  would  fail  to  accomplish,  commer- 
cial regulations  will  bring  about  without  difficulty.  At 
all  events,  let  “reprisals”  be  avoided — or  a seizure  of 
private  property  to  revenge  a ptiblic  wrong. 

The  following  remarks  are  copied  from  a Liverpool 
paper  of  recent  date: 

Those  who  attribute  the  turbulence  of  Ireland  to  demagogues 
and  priests,  stop  at  secondary  causes.  The  root  of  the  evil 'is 
the  physical  condition  of  the  people.  Irish  comfort  is  English 
misery,  and  Irish  misery  is  a thing  of  which  we  know  nothing 
in  this  country.  It  is  useless  to  hide  from  ourselves  the  fact, 
that  unless  the  condition  of  the  people  can  be  improved,  all  po- 
litical amelioration  will  be  vain.  Catholic  emancipation  has 
not  tranquillized  the  country,  neither  will  the  commutation  of 
tithes,  nor  the  total  overthrow  of  the  church;  and  if  even  the 
clergy  were  paid  to-morrow  it  would  avail  nothing  so  long  as 
poiatoes  and  buttermilk  are  the  luxuries  of  the  peasantry,  and 
starvation  their  common  lot. 

The  town  of  Para,  Brazil,  has  been  assailed  by  the 
country  people,  who  killed  the  president,  the  comman- 
der of  the  troops  and  other  prominent  persons,  and  pro- 
claimed col.  Melchor  their  president,  &c. 

By  accounts  from  Caunpore,  we  learn  that  the  sales  of 
children  have  become  very  extensive  in  upper  India,  and 
hundreds  have  been  eaten  by  their  starving  parents! 

A Liverpool  correspondent  of  the  “Albany  Daily  Ad- 
vertiser,” under  date  of  24th  Dec.  1835,  says — • 

“The  bloody  massacre  which  has  taken  place  in  Ireland, 
briefly  alluded  to  in  my  last,  by  which  more  than  half  a score 
of  human  creatures  have  been  butchered  in  cold  blood,  at  the 
instigation  of  the  rev.  arch  deacon  Rider  in  attempting  to  col- 
lect a trifling  arrear  of  tithes,  has  produced  from  one  extremity 
of  the  three  kingdoms  to  the  other,  a general,  almost  unparallel- 
ed, burst  of  horror  and  execration.  This  diabolical  assassina- 
tion of  the  poor  peasantry  of  Ireland,  at  the  suit  of  a fat,  unprin- 
cipled dignitary  of  the  established  church,  to  which  seven- 
eighths  of  the  Irish  people  are  opposed,  will  operate  most  pow- 
erfully against  the  tories  and  their  policy  at  the  coming  elec- 
tions. It  is  quite  a god  send  to  O’Connell  at  the  present  mo- 
ment, and  he  is  turning  it  to  the  best  account.  Or  the  100  mem- 
bers which  Ireland  sends  to  the  British  house  of  commons,  at 
least  75  wilt  be  opposed  to  the  existing  administration.” 

The  last  shot  in  the  locker  of  hypocritical  old  Wilber- 
force,  king  of  the  kingdom  of  cracked-skulls,  was  to  ac- 
cuse people,  and  me  in  particular,  of  recommending  as- 
sassination. To  be  sure  he  lied,  as  he  always  did;  and 
how  such  a fellow  could  live  so  long,  and  keep  lying  all 
the  time,  is  astonishing.  His  lying  with  me,  however, 
was  of  no  use.  I met  the  old  ruffian  foot  to  foot;  ran  my 
fist  up  in  his  face,  and  justified  that  which  I recommend- 
ed ! [ Cobbett’s  Beg. 

A dreadful  earthquake  occurred  in  the  island  of" Java 
on  the  10th  of  October,  at  half  past  five  o’clock  in  the 
morning — said  to  be  the  severest  ever  felt  within  the  me- 
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mory  of  the  oldest  inhabitants.  The  concussion  is  re- 
presented as  being  most  awful,  and  almost  beyond  de- 
scription. The  governor’s  palace,  and  several  other 
houses  at  Buitenzorg,  also  the  fine  house  of  Pondok 
Sedie,  are  destroyed.  The  government  offices,  the  cus- 
tom house,  and  several  other  large  buildings,  have  all 
suffered.  Four  small  houses  in  the  Moorish  camp,  have 
fallen  in.  A whole  post  stationed  near  Tjieessaenas,  in- 
cluding stable,  horses,  ten  men,  dwelling  house,  &c.  was 
swallowed  up,  and  not  a vestige  remains  of  it.  A report 
had  arrived  on  the  13th,  of  an  irruption  of  the  Gunong 
Gediee,  40  miles  distant  from  Batavia,  having  taken 
place,  which,  it  was  hoped,  would  act  as  a. safety  valve. 
No  lives  are  reported  to  have  been  lost  in  Batavia,  or  its 
vicinity.  Several  lighter  shocks  were  felt  in  the  course 
of  the  three  days  subsequent. 

Compliment  to  Mr.  Webster.  The  Harrisburgh  Telegraph 
of  Saturday  last  contains  a correspondence  between  a com- 
mittee of  both  branches  of  the  state  legislature,  and  Mr.  Daniel 
Webster.  We  annex  the  reply  of  the  distinguished  senator, 
By  which  it  will  be  perceived  that  he  was  induced  to  decline 
the  compliment  of  a public  dinner.  The  invitation  was  free 
from  any  party  allusion,  whatever,  and  was  signed  by  Messrs. 
:Strohm,  Toland  and  Smith,  on  the  part  of  the  senate,  and  by 
Messrs.  Stevens,  Lawrence,  Walker,  McCulloch,  McSherry, 
Lacock  and  W.  B.  Reed,  on  the  part  of  the  house.  Mr.  Web- 
ster left  Harrisburgh  on  Saturday  morning  for  Lancaster.  His 
wife  and  daughter  are  with  him. 

Harrisburgh,  March  19,  1835. 

Gentlemen:  1 cannot  be  insensible  to  the  honor  conferred  on 
me  by  those  members  of  the  legislature  of  Pennsylvania  at 
whose  request  you  have  addressed  me  your  note  of  this  morn- 
ing. Such  a token  of  respect  demands  my  most  sincere  and 
grateful  acknowledgments;  but  my  stay  in  this  place  must  ne- 
cessarily be  short,  and  I hope  I may  not  be  thought  wanting  in 
those  sentiments,  which  the  invitation  ought  justly  to  excite, 
if,  under  the  circumstances,  I ask  leave,  most  respectfully,  to 
decline  a public  dinner. 

I cannot  conclude  this  communication,  gentlemen,  without 
expressing  the  pleasure  I have  experienced  in  the  opportunity 
of  seeing  the  legislature  of  Pennsylvania;  of  renewing  the 
friendly  acquaintance  which  I have  heretofore  enjoyed  with 
several  of  its  members,  and  of  becoming  known  to  others,  their 
worthy  and  able  associates  in  legislative  duties;  and  I add  my 
most  fervent  wishes  for  the  success  of  all,  in  their  zealous  en- 
deavors to  promote  the  interest  of  that  great  and  important 
member  of  the  American  union,  the  commonwealth  of  Penn- 
sylvania. I am,  gentlemen,  with  much  personal  regard,  your 
friend  and  obedient  servant,  Daniel  Webster. 

[Mr.  Webster  was  about  to  proceed  to  Lancaster, 
where  he  had  been  engaged  to  partake  of  a public  en- 
tertainment. 

Tiie  “Telegraph”  thus  speaks  of  Mr.  Webster— 

“It  will  be  seen  by  the  correspondence  that  the  invitation 
was  free  from  any  party  feeling  or  allusion,  as  it  should  be.  Mr. 
Webster  is  one  of  the  few  men  of  our  country  of  whom  every 
citizen  should  be  proud.  As  a great  and  distinguished  man — 
as  an  enlightened  and  liberal  statesman,  he  is  an  honor  and  an 
ornament  to  this  republic,  deserving  the  just  homage  and  es- 
teem of  all  parties.  Asa  politician  his  course  has  been  mild 
and  consistent,  though  firm  and  unwavering.  It  has  never 
heen  intended  to  excite  the  prejudice  nor  wound  the  feelings  of 
his  political  adversaries.  He  is  one  of  those  few  great  men 
whose  influence,  in  the  party  with  which  he  has  acted,  is  felt 
from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  while  it  is  calculated  not  to  call 
upon  him,  for  any  length  of  lime.,  the  yin dictive  feelings  of  ex- 
cited political  warfare.*5 

Mr.  Calhoun.  At  Norfolk  this  distinguished  senator 
was  invited  to  a public  dinner, , to  which  he  returned  an 
answer  worthy  of  a patriot  and  of  the  times  in  which  we 
live.  It  is  as  follows: 

Norfolk 4 8th  March , 1835. 

Gentlemen:  I have  been  honored  by  your  note  of  this  instant, 
inviting  me,  in  the  name  of  a portion  of  the  citizens  of  this 
place,  to  a public  dinner  to  be  given  at  such  time  as  would  suit 
,ihv  convenience. 

I regret  that  my  engagement,  which  compels  me  to  leave  this 
to  morrow,  also  compels  me  to  decline  your  invitation.  Ifcir- 
cumslanccs  had  permitted,  I wish  you  to  be  assured,  that  it 
would  have  afforded  me  much  pleasure  to  accept  the  invitation 
of  the  respectable  portion  of  the  citizens  of  this  ancient  bo- 
, rough,  in  whose  behalf  you  act.  You  will  please  to  make 
known  to  them  that  I place  a high  value  on  their  personal  re- 
spect and  approval  of  my  public  conduct.  In  times  like  the 
present,  when  corruption  stalks  abroad  in  the  face  of  day, 
when  usurpation  scarcely  deigns  to  cover  its  daring  encroach- 
ments with  the  thin  veil  of  pretext,  when  principles  and  prac- 
tice are  openly  avowed  and  defended,  which,  if  sanctioned, 
must  lead  to  the  establishment  of  irresponsible  and  despotic 
power;  when,  in  a word,  the  free  institutions  transmitted  to  us 
■by  our  fathers,  and  the  liberty  purchased  by  their  blood,  are  in 


imminent  danger  of  being  subverted  forever;  it  is  indeed  grate- 
ful, in  so  dangerous  a juncture  of  our  affairs,  to  meet  with  the 
support  of  those  whose  intelligence  and  patriotism  give  so  high 
a value  to  their  approbation.  Having  no  other  object  in  view 
but  our  country,  and  our  country’s  good,  I seek  no  other  re- 
ward but  the  approbation  of  the  wise  and  virtuous,  saving  only 
that  of  an  approving  conscience.  Sustained  by  these,  I do  not 
despair,  as  gloomy  as  is  the  prospect.  However  widely  and 
deeply  corruption  has  spread  its  roots,  there  is  still  a great  ma- 
jority in  whose  bosom  patriotism  is  the  predominant  sentiment. 
Even  among  those  who  are  deluded  by  the  tricks,  and  spell- 
bound by  the  fetters  of  party,  there  are  many  who,  when  the 
final  struggle  arrives,  will  be  found  arrayed  on  the  side  of  liber- 
ty and  the  country.  With  great  respect,  I am,  Stc. 

J.  C.  Calhoun. 

W.  W.  Sharp,  H.  B.  Gwathmey,  M.  Myers , S.  D.  Rawlings, 
J.  N.  Tazewell , esquires. 

The  Pennsylvania  rail  roads  and  canals.  There  is  no 
subject  of  more  vital  interest  to  the  trade  and  prosperity  of  our 
state,  than  the  Herculean  efforts  now  being  made,  and  indeed 
carried  into  successful  execution  by  Pennsylvania,  of  diverting 
the  commerce  of  this  city  with  the  south  through  her  state,  in 
preference  to  our  own  line  of  internal  communications  with 
the  lakes.  It  is  a fact,  that  Philadelphia  and  Pennsylvania  will 
realise  this  golden  dream  of  their  ambition,  by  the  cheaper  faci- 
lities and  earlier  opportunities  which  their  route  offer  to  our 
merchants,  unless  we  bestir  ourselves  in  time  and  nip  their  en- 
terprise in  the  bud,  by  opening  a direct  route  from  New  York 
city  to  Lake  Erie  by  the  great  contemplated  rail  road.  From 
gentlemen  who  are  particularly  conversant  with  the  Pennsyl- 
vania improvements,  we  learn  that  during  the  last  season  the 
trade  through  that  channel  was  in  most  active  and  successful 
operation.  The  route  from  Philadelphia  to  Pittsburgh  is  now 
complete  in  all  its  parts — first  by  the  beautiful  rail  road  from 
Philadelphia  to  Columbia,  on  the  Susquefiannah  river — on 
which  there  is  a full  train  of  passenger  and  freight  cars  of  the 
first  class— thence  by  the  canal  to  Harrisburgh  and  Hollidays- 
burgh,  by  a splendid  line  of  boats.  Thence  by  the  Alleghany 
and  Portage  rail  road,  across  the  mountains,  by  ten  inclined 
planes,  36^  miles,  to  Johnstown,  where  another  canal  leads  di- 
rect to  Pittsburgh  on  the  Ohio — thus  opening  the  portals  to  the 
great  waters  of  the  west,  the  lakes,  the  canals  of  Ohio,  &e. 
The  largest  inclined  plane  is  about  £ of  a mile,  which  rises 
about  332  feet  the  whole  length. 

On  these  inclined  planes  alone  there  were  in  full  operation 
during  the  last  summer  237  burden  cars— and  the  state  has  now 
finished  on  it  a second  tract  of  rails,  and  have  doubled  the  en- 
gines, making  20  in  ail,  of  70  horse  power  each,  and  each  of 
which  will  raise  two  loaded  cars,  or  7 tons,  at  a time,  up  the 
longest  plane  in  five  and  a quarter  minutes.  These  engines  are 
all  supplied  with  fuel  from  the  bituminous  coal  mines,  which 
are  abundant  in  the  adjacent  mountains — of  the  best  quality 
and  furnished  by  state  contract,  delivered  at  the  several  engine 
houses,  at  3£  cents  the  bushel.  One  article  of  produce  which 
crossed  this  rail  road  the  last  season,  was  500  hogsheads  of  to- 
bacco raised  in  Ohio,  consigned  to  Baltimore,  by  way  of  Phila- 
delphia; and  another  production  from  western  Pennsylvania, 
which  came  over  this  road,  was  1,000  barrels  of  salt,  consumed 
in  the  state  east  of  the  mountains.  In  a few  years  there  will 
be  600  burden  cars  on  this  road  alone,  transporting  annually 
from  the  southwest,  a million  of  tons  of  various  kinds  of  mer- 
chandise and  produce — of  which  a part  will  consist  of  3,000 
tons  of  slab  and  bloom  iron  for  the  factories  at  Pittsburg.  It 
may  be  added,  that  the  elegant  accommodations  of  the  cars  and 
boats,  and  the  expeditious  travelling,  make  now  the  Pennsyl- 
vania line  the  most  desirable  for  all  persons  wishing  to  pass 
from  our  sea  board  to  the  great  west,  particularly  emigants. 

[N.  Y.  Star . 

Wheeling,  March  23.  It  gives  us  pleasure  lo  announce 
the  return  of  our  fellow  citizen,  Joseph  Caldwell,  esq. 
from  his  mission  to  Philadelphia,  as  an  agent  of  the 
CQrporation  for  the  negotiation  of  a loan  to  consolidate 
the  public  debt.  He  succeeded  in  obtaining,  from  the 
agents  of  N.  M.  Rothschild,  of  London,  a loan  of  100,000 
dollars,  redeemable  in  twenty  years,  at  an  interest  of  6 
per  cent. 

Pacification  of  Spain.  The  London  Morning  Herald  gives 
the  following  as  the  outline  of  lord  Wellington’s  plan  for  the 
pacification  of  Spain: 

1.  Abdication  of  Don  Carlos  in  favor  of  his  eldest  son. 

2.  Withdrawal  of  queen  Christine  from  the  Spanish  domi- 
nions. 

3.  Immediate  betrothment  of  the  eldest  son  of  Don  Carlos 
with  Isabel  II. 

4.  The  government  to  be  carried  on  in  the  name  of  Charles 
VI,  and  the  estate  real  to  remain  in  force. 

5.  A council  of  regency  to  be  appointed,  in  order  to  govern 
the  country  until  the  young  prince  be  of  age,  (his  majority  be- 
ing fixed  at  18),  and  to  be  composed  of  five  members,  among 
whom  Zumalacarreguy  and  the  marquis  de  las  Amarilfas  are 
necessarily  to  be  included. 

6.  An  unconditional  amnesty  for  all  political  offences. 
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7.  Securities  to  be  given  to  the  people  of  the  Basque  provin- 
ces and  Navarre,  for  the  maintenance  of  their  fueros. 

8.  All  loans  or  debts  contracted  in  the  name  of  the  anti-sa- 
lique  dynasty,  or  in  that  of  Don  Carlos,  to  be  acknowledged  and 
considered  as  the  royal  debt  of  Spain. 

i'  9.  All  ranks,  titles  and  decorations,  conferred  by  the  present 
queen,  or  Don  Carlos,  to  be  declared  the  property  of  those  to 
whom  they  have  been  granted. 

Lord  Fuzroy  Somerset  is  said  to  have  actually  left  England 
on  ihis  identical  mission.  Don  Carlos  is  to  be  allowed  £50,000 
a year. 

ITEMS. 

The  Citizens’  bank  of  New  Orleans  has  effected  a loan 
of  nine  millions  of  dollars  in  Holland,  for  the  purposes 
of  its  banking  operations. 

Freights,  at  Matanzas,  had  fallen  from  4/.  to  21.  10 s. 
in  American  vessels,  in  consequence  of  our  disputes 
with  France.  Neutrals  were  getting  all  of  them! 

On  Saturday  last,  the  21st  instant,  the  Hudson  was  so  far 
opened,  as  that  the  steamboats  run  regularly  from  the 
company’s  dock,  six  miles  below  Albany.  No  doubt  the 
entire  navigation  would  be  opened  in  a few  days.  On 
Sunday  there  was  a snow  a foot  deep  at  Albany. 

It  is  said  that  the  Penobscot,  at  Bangor,  in  Maine,  has 
as  much  water  power  as  would  move  machinery  enough 
to  supply  the  whole  western  hemisphere  with  a full  sup- 
ply of  cotton  and  woollen  goods. 

The  Milledgeville  Union  says,  “We  have  good  reason 
to  believe  that  a treaty  has  been  made  with  the  Chero- 
kees,  for  the  entire  extinguishment  of  all  their  claims 
to  lands  east  of  the  Mississippi,  giving  them  in  exchange 
an  ample  territory  in  the  w«st,  with  a very  large  sum  of 
money.  ” 

[The  sum  stipulated  to  be  paid  we  understand  to  be 
Jive  millions  of  dollars.] 

Speaking  of  lord  Durham  at  an  electioneering  speech 
in  Scotland,  Dr.  Bowring,  editor  of  the  Westminister 
Review,  said — “Never  was  any  man  so  singled  out  for 
popular  affection — never  was  any  man  so  dragged  up 
from  nobility  to  popularity.” 

Died,  in  Tennessee,  the  great  and  good  JVTcKendree, 
senior  bishop  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church,  in  the 
f8th  year  of  his  age. 

A new  rail  road  across  Neio  Jersey , by  way  of  New 
Brunswick,  will  be  made,  in  the  course  of  the  summer — 
and  then  will  come  on  the  argument  at  law. 

MEMBERS  OF  THE  BRITISH  PARLIAMENT. 

The  members  of  parliament  chosen  for  the  city  of  London 
are  Aldermen  Wood,  and  Messrs.  Jas.  Pattison,  Wm.  Craw- 
ford and  George  Grote,  esquires.  The  news  was  announced  at 
Guildhall  by  the  sheriff,  Jan.  8,  half  past  1 P.  M.,  amidst  an  im- 
mense crowd  and  extreme  excitement,  cheering  and  applaud- 
ing. The  complexion  of  those  persons,  now  called  reformers, 
may  be  learned  from  the  following  extracts  of  their  speeches  on 
this  occasion: 

Mr.  Pattison:— If  he  was  a destructive  in  the  general  mean- 
ing of  the  word,  did  the  electors  think  that  such  a man  as  Mr. 
Lewis  Lloyd,  a banker  in  the  city  of  London — possessed  of  im- 
mense property,  and  a great  landlord — would  have  proposed 
him  as  one  of  their  representatives?  (Cheers,  and  no,  no). 
Did  they  think  that  honorable  and  independent  man,  that  great 
philanthropist,  Mr.  Gurney,  would  have  seconded  his  nomina- 
tion? (No,  no).  Mr.  Lloyd  had  no  confidence  in  the  present 
government;  and  Mr.  Gurney,  whose  whole  soul  was  engrossed 
in  emancipating  the  negroes,  had  no  faith  that  sir  R.  Peel’s  mi- 
nistry would  work  out  the  great  blessings  contemplated  by  the 
bill  for  the  abolition  of  slavery.  (Hear.)  Those  gentlemen 
both  knew  that  he  (Mr.  P.)  was  a reformer,  and  that  name 
meant  a friend  to  the  people.  (Cheers.)  Notwithstanding,  he 
was  called  a destructive,  and  they  were  possessed  of  immense 
wealth,  they  proposed  him  to  the  notice  of  the  citizens  of  Lon- 
don. (Hear,  hear,  and  cheers.)  Was  not  this  sufficient  to  re- 
fute the  ridiculous  charge  of  wishing  to  destroy  the  institutions 
of  the  country?  (Yes,  yes,  and  cheers.)  He  gloried,  however, 
in  the  namp,  if  it  only  meant  that  he  wished  to  destroy  the 
abuses  which  had  crept  into  the  church  and  state.  (Tremend- 
ous cheering.)  For  destroying  those  abuses,  his  best  energies 
should  be  exerted. 

Mr.  Grote — As  long  asihere  was  a ministry  opposed  to  reform 
and  liberty,  there  would  be  a pressure  from  without.  (Hear, 
hear,  and  cheers.)  As  to  the  charge  of  being  a destructive,  he 
disdained  a reply  to  such  a ridiculous  allegation.  He  did  not 
believe  there  was  a single  friend  to  liberty  but  what  would 
shed  his  blood  for  the  rights  of  property.  (Cheers.)  He  never 
could  subscribe  to  the  doctrine  of  tlieir  opponents,  that  the 


longer  the  purse  the  better  the  man.  (Hear,  hear,  and  cheers.) 
He  thought  the  humble  tradesman  had  as  great  a stake,  and 
was  equally  anxious  to  preserve  order,  as  the  wealthiest  mer- 
chant. (Cheers.) 

Mr.  Travers,  one  of  the  meeting,  said  that  the  results  of  that 
election  spoke  in  a voice  of  thunder  which  could  not  be  mis- 
taken by  the  country  of  the  court  faction.  (Cheers.)  Sir  Ro- 
bert Feel’s  ministry  dare  not  dissolve  parliament  again. 
(Cheers.)  The  king  dare  not  sanction  such  a measure.  (Hear, 
hear,  hear.)  It  would  be  an  insult  too  great  for  the  people  to 
bear.  (Hear,  hear.)  His  majesty  never  could  thus  insult  a 
people  on  whom  his  progeny  fed  so  well,  and  for  whom  they 
did  so  little.  (Hear,  hear.) 


GOV.  BRANCH  AND  GEN.  JACKSON. 

We  have  received  the  following  note  from  governor  Branch, 
which  we  submit  with  a simple  affirmative  of  the  truth  of  his 
statement  as  far  as  we  are  concerned — 

End  field,  March  11,  1835. 

“My  dear  sir:  In  the  Richmond  Enquirer  of  the  7th  inst. 
I find  the  following,  viz: — ‘We  are  authorised  to  state,  that  the 
president  of  the  United  States  denies  ever  having  spoken  of  Mr. 
Stephenson  as  governor  Branch  has  represented,  or  having  en- 
tertained any  such  sentiment.’ 

“In  1829,  perhaps  some  time  in  the  summer  or  autumn,  gen. 
Jackson  authorised  you,  as  the  editor  of  the  Telegraph,  to  deny 
that  he  ever  said  that  he  would  not  have  appointed  judge  Ber- 
rien attorney  general,  had  he  known  he  was  professionally  en- 
gaged for  the  Spanish  claimants;  thus  giving  a positive  contra- 
diction to  a statement  made  by  his  friend  general  Call,  in  an- 
swer to  an  allegation  of  col-.  White’s  against  general  Jackson. 
Under  this,  Call  writhed  and  twisted  for  some  time — but  at  length, 
to  save  himself  from  public  odium,  he  exhibits  general  Jack- 
son’s letter  of  a previous  date,  in  which  he  says  to  Call  ‘that 
had  he  known  of  Berrien’s  being  engaged  for  the  Spanish  claim- 
ants, that  he  would  not  have  made  him  attorney  general.’ — 
Now,  sir,  if  he  was  hardy  enough  to  authorise  you  to  deny  what 
gen.  Call  has  since  proven  to  be  true  under  his  own  hand,  what 
more,  or  better  can  be  expected  from  Irim  in  relation  to  the  faets 
which  I have  stated?  To  please  Ritchie,  he  has  screwed  him 
self  up  to  the  slicking  point,  as  far  as  to  deny  one  single  fact  in 
the  narrative  which  I have  submitted  to  the  public,  thereby 
virtually  admitting  the  truth  of  all  the  rest.” 

The  preceding  is  copied  from  the  Telegraph.  Gov.  Branch 
had  said,  in  a speech  in  the  senate  of  North  Carolina,  that  the 
president  had  declared  Mr.  Stevenson  was  not  worth  the  powder 
and  shot  it  would  take  to  shoot  him— which  is  denied  as  above 
stated. 

- — 

WHIG  MEETING. 

At  a meeting  of  many  of  the  whig  members  of  the  government 
of  Maryland,  held  at  the  city  of  Annapolis  on  Friday,  March  20, 
George  C.  Washington,  esq.  was  called  to  the  chair,  atrd  Joshua 
Jones,  appointed  secretary.  The  following  resolutions  were 
adopted. 

Resolved,  That  we  mutually  pledge  ourselves  in  each  other 
and  to  the  friends  of  correct  principles  throughout  the  state,  that 
we  will  use  our  best  efforts  to  preserve  the  whig  party  in  union 
and  concert,  with  a view  to  the  election  of  a president  and  vice 
president  of  the  United  States,  after  the  expiration  of  the  pre- 
sent terms  of  those  offices. 

Resolved,  That  we  recommend  to  the  whig  parly  of  the  state 
to  refrain  from  all  nominations  of  candidates  for  those  high  offi- 
ces for  the  present,  and  until  a convention  of  the  whig  party  of 
the  state  can  be  held  in  the  city  of  Baltimore — which  we  re- 
spectfully recommend  to  be  held  in  said  city  on  the  22d  day  of 
December  next,  and  to  consist  of  five  members,  to  be  selected 
from  each  county  in  the  state,  and  the  same  number  from  the 
city  of  Baltimore. 

Resolved,  That  the  proceedirigs  of  this  meeting  be  signed  by 
the  president  and  secretary  and  published. 

GEO.  C.  WASHINGTON,  president. 

Joshua.  Jones , secretary. 

@ a«< — 

BANK  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Abstract  of  the  report  of  the  United  States  bank  for  the  1st  of 


March,  1835. 

Loans  on  personal  security $31,152,368  22 

do  onbankstock 862,566  12 

other  security 3,935,370  13 


$35,950,304  47 

Domestic  bills  of  exchange 21,864,100  18 


$57,814,404  65 

In  London  and  Paris 2,754,244  65 

Specie 16,567,893  36 

Redemption  of  public  debt? 699.999  89 

Treasury  United  States.. 690,704  37 

Public  officers 1,192,723  02 

Individual  deposilers 8,903,807  -35 

Circulation 19,519,777  90 

Due  from  other  banks 2,261,477  10 

Due  to  do.  5,011,634  24 

Notes  of  state  banks 2,173,925  41 
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Loans  at  New  York  branch. 

On  personal  security $5,505,365  05 

On  bank  stock 134,950  00 

On  other  security. 483,574  07 

Domestic  exchange , 2,328,906  83 

$8,452,797  95 

At  Boston 2,774,318  75 

At  Philadelphia 8,067,899  79 

At  Baltimore  . 1,634,155  80 

During  the  last  four  months  the  loans  of  the  bank  have  been 
increased  more  than  twelve  millions  of  dollars;  its  circulation 
more  than  three  millions  five  hundred  thousand  dollars,  and  its 
indebtedness  to  other  banks  more  than  two  millions. 

Increase  of  loans  more  than $12,000,000 

Increase  of  circulation.. 3,500,000 

Increase  of  bank  indebtedness.. 2,000,000 

In  estimating  the  affairs  of  the  bank,  a strict  regard  should 
be  had  to  time.  And,  besides,  the  bank  is  more  and  more  shak- 
ing off  its  accommodations,  and  doing  a business  on  real  paper — 
er  that  which  has  the  appearance  of  such,  and  is,  in  effect,  the 
same. 

In  February  1831,  the  loans  amounted  to $45,869,252 

January  1832,  do.  66,293,707 

“ 1833,  do.  61,695,913 

June  1834,  do.  52,202,912 

March  1835,  as  above 57,814,404 

■ '">0  © ©««.— 

BANKS  AND  THE  CURRENCY. 

From  Williams’  Register  for  1835,  we  have  obtained  the  fol 
lowing  statements  respecting  the  banks  of  this  state.  There  are 
in  the  state  of  New  York — Capital. 

77  safety  fund  banks ..' ..$26,531,460 

10  banks  not  subject  to  the  safety  fund.... 5,250,000 

3 branches  of  the  U.  S.  bank 3,000,000 


DOTIES  SECURED. 


- 

By.fo 

vessel 

Total 

amou 

s So 

|3 

* r\  K o‘ 

? .3 

• <4 

■Hi? 

s 

Ck!‘ 

3 

1st  qr. 

2d 

3,071,412  11 

109,907  47 

3,181.319  58 

147,228  28 

2,069.225  05 

432.4:0  15 

2,501,635  20 

101 ,533  85 

3d 

2,299,978  42 

21L748  21 

2, 5J  1,726  63 

113,830  94 

4th 

1,885,987  84 

102^483  39 

1,988,471  23 

92,138  91 

$9,326,603  42 

$856,549  22  $10,183,152  64 

$454,731  98 

$34,781,460 


Capital,  circulation  and  specie  of  the  86  state  banks  in  operation, 

Dec.  1, 

1834, 

N.  York  <$"  Brook-  Country 

Total. 

lyn  banks. 

banks. 

Capital 

$19,361,200 

12,120,260 

31,481,460 

Soecie 

6,257,524 

1,087,671 

7,345,195 

Whole  circulation 

5,836,476 

10,894,538 

16,731,014 

Under  five  dollars 

969,051 

2,761.851 

3,730,902 

Five  dollars 

530,575 

4, 012^845 

4,643,420 

Above  five  dollars 

4,236,850 

4,119,842 

8,356,692 

Locatiort  of  the  banks. 

Counties. 

Banks  Capital.  | < 

Counties.  Banks 

, Capital. 

Albany 

6 

1 $2,151,600  Onondaga 

2 

300,000 

Broome 

1 

100, 000  Ontario 

3 

800,000 

Cayuga 

2 

450,000  Orange 

3 

44-5,660 

Chatauque 

1 

100,000  Orleans 

1 

200,000 

Chenango 

1 

120,000  Oswego 

1 

J50v000 

Columbia 

1 

150,000‘Otsego 

2 

220,000 

Dutchess 

3 

550,00.0  Rensselaer 

5 

1,438,000 

Erie 

2 

600,000, Saratoga 

1 

100,000 

Essex 

1 

100,000  Seneca 

1 

200.000 

Genesee 

1 

100,000  Schenectady 

2 

315,000 

Greene 

2 

250,000 

St.  Lawrence 

1 

100,000 

Herkimer 

1 

200,000 

Steuben 

1 

150,000 

Jefferson 

2 

280,000 

Tompkins 

1 

200,000 

Kings 

2 

500,000 

Tioga 

1 

200,000 

Lewis 

1 

100,000 

Ulster 

1 

100,000 

Livingston 

1 

100,000 

Washington 

1 

100,000 

Madison 

1 

100,000 

Wayne 

1 

100,000 

Montgomery 

1 

100,000 

W.  Chester 

1 

200,000 

Monroe 

2 

550,000 

Yates 

1 

100,000 

New  York 

12 

18,861,200 

— 

Niagara 

1 

100,000 

Total 

*89 

$31,781,460 

Oneida 

3 

800,000 
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IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS. 

A statistical  account  of  the  imports  and  exports  in  American 
and  foreign  vessels,  together  with  the  amount  of  duties  secur- 
ed in  the  district  of  New  York  during  the  year  1834. 

IMPORTS. 

In  foreign  vessels. 

780,594 
2,172,488 
1,129,531 
568,362 


In  American  vessels. 
1st  qr.  19,855,324 

2d  18,406,257 

3d  19,146,973 

4th  14,816,967 


Total  amount. 
20,635,918 
20.578,745 
20,276,504 
15,385.329 


THE  APPROACHING  COMET. 

From  the  Falmouth  (Eng.)  Packet. 

Lieut.  R.  Morrison  of  the  royal  navy  has  published  a most  in- 
teresting work  upon  this  magnificent  phenomenon,  which  is 
expected  to  be  seen  in  the  course  of  the  next  year,  1835,  be- 
tween the  months  of  May  and  August,  in  the  constellation  of 
Ursa  Major.  Lieutenant  Morrison  states  that  it  will  be  far 
more  splendid  than  the  one  of  1811:  sotne  writers  affirm  that  ‘it 
will  afford  a degree  of  light  equal  to  a full  moon,  that  its  tail 
will  extend  over  forty  degrees,’ and  when  the  head  of  the  eomet 
reaches  the  meridian,  its  tail  will  sweep  the  horizon.  The  au- 
thor contends  that  the  electric  and  attractive  powers  of  the 
comet  will  have  very  serious  effects  upon  our  atmosphere,  in 
producing  inundations,  earthquakes,  storms,  tempests,  volcanic 
eruptions,  and  epidemic  diseases.  In  support  of  the  theory  he 
refers  to  the  different  appearances  of  this  comet  for  the  last  six 
hundred  years — showing  that  in  the  comet  years,  these  pheno- 
mena prevailed  to  a great  extent.  The  warmth  of  last  winter 
and  the  violent  winds,  as  well  as  the  great  heat  of  the  late  sum- 
mer, are  attributed  to  the  approach  of  the  comet.  The  author 
says: 

“Relying  on  the  correctness  of  our  principle  of  cometary  influ- 
ence, we  venture  to  predict  that  the  summer  of  1835  will  be  re- 
marked for  intense  heat,  which  may  be  expected  to  destroy  the 
harvest  in  some  parts  of  the  world.  That  year  will  be  noted 
for  earthquakes  and  volcanoes,  and  other  similar  phenomena. 
The  end  of  1835,  or  early  in  1836,  may  be  expected  to  be  re- 
markable for  some  one  or  more  very  extensive  earthquakes. 
The. winters  of  1836  or  1837,  will  bring  a frost  such  as  has  not 
been  equalled  for  at  least  twenty  years.  The  parts  of  the 
earth  which  We  anticipate  will  suffer  most,  are  those  situated 
to  the  north  of  Asia,  and  some  parts  of  the  southern  hemisphere, 
such  as  China.  But  those  parts  which  are  in  the.  vicinity  of 
volcanoes,  such  as  Italy,  Dalmatia,  &e.,  are  of  course,  always 
subject  to  the  electrical  phenomena  of  earthquakes,  because 
the  frequent  internal  changes  which  the  combustion  continual- 
ly in  action  creates,  must,  necessarily  produce  a deransement  of 
electricity.  And  if,  while  the  comet  is  near  the  earth,  over- 
charged with  electricity,  as  at  the  same  time  it  was  in  perihe- 
lion in  1456,  there  be  any  internal  cavity  of  the  earth,  by  which 
combustion  of  sulpher,  &c.  is-deficient  of  that  fluid,  it  will  rush 
into  the  earth  at  that.  spot.  This  we  take  to  have  been  the 
case,  at  that  period,  near  Naples,  when  the  sudden  rending  of 
the  earth  destroyed  forty  thousand  human  beings.” 


The  comet — A magnificent  comet  is  expected  to  make  its  ap- 
pearance during  the  present  year.  The  American  Almanack 
states  that  two  will  return  to  their  perihelium,  and  also  to  their 
perigee,  or  points  nearest  the  earth.  “But,  as  from  some  un- 
known cause,”  says  the  editor,  the  light  of  these  bodies  seems 
to  be  constantly  dimininishing,  it  is  doubtful  whether  either  of 
the  two  will  be  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  or,  indeed,  without 
the  assistance  of  a very  powerful  telescope.”  But  a late  Eng- 
lish paper,  the  Falmouth  Packet,  contains  a notice  of  an  in- 
teresting work  by  lieut.  R.  Morrison,  of  the  royal  navy,  which 
speaks  of  the  comet  which  will  be  seen  between  the  months  of 
May  and  August,  .as  a most  “magnificent  phenomenon.” 
Which  of  those  mentioned  in  the  American  Almanack  is  here 
alluded  to  is  not  known — perhaps  it  is  neither. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  no  greater  irregularities  or  extremes  in 
the  weather  than  we  have  had  for  twelve  months  past,  will 
visit  us  as  attendants  on  an  expected  celestial  visitant.  Epide- 
mic diseases,  doubtless  are  produced,  or  affected  by  the  atmos- 
phere; but  whether  the  different  states  or  quarters  of  the  atmos- 
phere are  in  any  way  connected  with  the  revolutions  of  the 
comets,  is  a question  not  perhaps  so  easily  solved. 


$72,225,521 


1st  qr. 
2d 
3d 
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2,123,998 

2,876,393 

2,214.136 

2,875^174 


$4,650,975 
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$76,876,496 


• S n> 


323,400  1,662,156  739,119 

561,155  2,219,739  1,445,285 

671,815  1,395,475  740,288 

444,177  1,403,483  500,374 


,848,574 

,102,572 

,021,714 

,223,208 


10,089,602  2,000,547  6,680,853  3,425,066  22,196,068 
including  two  branches  of  Ontario  and  Utica  banks. 


THE  PENNSYLVANIA  SCHOOL  LAW. 

On  the  17th  inst  Mr.  Kerr,  of  Alleghany,  made  the  following 
report: 

The  committee  appointed  to  report  to  the  house  the  number 
of  petitioners  in  each  county  of  the  commonwealth  praying  for 
the  repeal,  and  the  number  praying  for  a modification  of  the 
school  law,  and  the  number  remonstrating  against  said  repeal, 
and  also  how  many  of  said  petitioners  signed  by  makinc  their 
mark,  and  how  many  names  to  the  petitions  were  written  by 
other  hands  than  the  petitioners,  report: 


♦This  reduction  is  made  by  deducting  10  percent,  of  the  ex- 
cess of  duties  over  20  per  cent. 
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That  although  the  number  who  have  petitioned  for  the  repeal 
is  deplorably  large,  yet  it  is  but  a small  minority  of  the  whole 
number  of  voters  in  the  commonwealth,  to  wit:  about  thirty- 
two  thousand.  Those  who  ask  for  a modification  only  are  two 
thousand  and  eighty  lour;  those  who  have  deemed  it  necessa- 
ry to  remonstrate  against  the  repeal,  two  thousand  five  hundred 
and  seventy-five.  The  committee  were  pained  to  find  among 
those  who  deem  a general  system  of  education  unnecessary 
and  ask  for  its  repeal,  sixty  six  who  are  unable  to  write  their 
own  names,  and  who  attached  their  signatures  by  making  their 
marks;  and  according  to  the  best  conclusion  to  which  the  com- 
mittee could  arrive,  more  than  ten  out  of  every  hundred  of  the 
petitioners5  names  appear  to  be  written  by  other  hands  than 
their  own.  Whether  this  arose  from  inability  to  write  their 
own  names,  the  committee  do  not  feel  themselves  called  on  to 
determine.  The  committee  would  further  remark,  that  in  most 
of  the  petitions  not  more  than  five  names  out  of  every  hundred 
are  written  in  English,  and  the  great  mass  of  them  are  so  illegi- 
bly written  as  to  afford  the  strongest  evidence  of  the  deplorable 
disregard  so  long  paid  by  the  legislature  to  the  constitutional 
injunction,  to  establish  a general  system  of  education. 

Resolved,  That  the  committee  be  discharged  from  the  further 
consideration  of  the  subject. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

The  plot  begins  to  thicken  in  Pennsylvania.  It  will  be  recol- 
lected that  the  late  convention  to  nominate  a governor  was  dis- 
solved on  Friday,  the  6th  inst.  but  that  another  meeting  was 
held  on  the  following  day.  at  which  Mr.  Wolf  was  preferred, 
and  delegates  to  the  Baltimore  convention  appointed  and  per- 
sons to  serve  as  electors  of  president  named,  &c. 

The  other  party,  the  friends  of  Mr.  Muhlenberg,  will  not  agree 
to  this.  The  apparent  minority  have  rallied  themselves,  and 
the  “democratic  republican”  members  of  the  legislature,  in  an 
address  to  the  people,  say — 

“The  night  after  the  convention  was  dissolved,  and  the  follow- 
ing morning,  a large  portion  of  the  delegates,  the  entire  repre- 
sentation in  many  instances  of  whole  counties,  returned  to 
their  homes.  It.  was  not  without  surprise  and  astonishment 
that  we  are  informed,  that  on  the  following  day  a part  of  those 
who  had  been  delegates,  with  many  whose  seats  had  been  dis- 
puted, and  who  had  not  been  received  into  the  convention  be- 
fore it  adjourned,  and  after  most  of  those  who  controverted 
these  seats  had  left  Harrisburgli,  met  together,  received  several 
individuals  who  never  before  that  day  claimed  to  be  delegates, 
and  actually  organized  as  a convention.  This  meeting  nomi- 
nated Geo.  Wolf  for  re-election,  and  assumed  the  right  to  ex- 
punge from  the  minutes  of  a convention  which  was  dissolved, 
the  evidence  of  its  proceedings;  an  effort  as  vain  as  it  was  irre- 
gulurNo  one  who  has  a prudent  regard  for  the  security  of  the 
democratic  party  can  suppose  that,  this  irregular  movement  wilf 
be  sanctioned  by  the  people.  Besides  the  obvious  objection 
that  all  right  to  assemble  in  convention  had  ceased  after  the 
formal  dissolution  of -the  body,  it  will  occur  to  every  one  that  a 
nomination  effected  by  apart  only  of  a dissolved  convention, 
and  after  the  representatives  of  many  counties  had  gone  home, 
is  wholly  irregular,  snd  has  no  binding  validity  on  the  party. 

“The  counties  of  Adams,  Alleghany,  Berks,  Beaver, Clearfield,. 
Crawford,  Chester,  Columbia,  Delaware,  Dauphin,  Erie,  Fay- 
ette, Franklin,  Green,  Juniata,  Lancaster,  Lebanon,  Luzerne, 
Lehigh,  Montgomery,  Mercer,  Northampton,  Northumberland, 
Philadelphia  city  and  county,  Schuylkill,  Susquehannah,  So- 
merset Union  and  York,  were  either"  wholly  or  partially  unre- 
presented in  this  assembly,  or  by  gentlemen  who  were  intro- 
duced on  motion  when  it  met,  or  whose  seats  were  disputed. 

, “Of  these,  seventeen  counties  which  had  been  represented  in 
convention  before  it  dissolved,  were  wholly  unrepresented  in 
this  irregular  meeting.  Can  any  suppose  that  the  democracy  of 
these  counties  will  leel  themselves  bound  by  such  a procedure; 
is  it  not  rather  to  be  believed  that  so  far  from  feeling  any  obli- 
gations to  sustain  it,  they  will  be  indignant  at  the  attempt  to 
bind  them  by  an  act  in  which  they  had  no  participation,  after 
their  representatives  had  retired.  Surely  this  is  the  inevitable 
conclusion;  and  can  any  reasonable  man  believe  that  the  gen 
tleman  nominated,  he  lie  ever  so  deserving,  can  be  elected 
without  the  aid  of  the  democracy  of  these  counties,  disregard- 
ed and  contemned,  many  of  which  give  the  largest  majorities  to 
the  democratic  party.  What  remains  to  be  done?  Is  not  the 
path  of  duty  plainly  open  to  us?  This  nomination  is  wholly 
irregular,  and  we  cannot  hope  upon  that  to  unite  the  democra 
tic  party.  Then  let  us  every  where  lay  aside  feelings  of  excite 
ment,  and  remember  that  we  are  brethren  of  the  same  family, 
professing  the  same  principles,  and  anxious  to  pursue  them  by 
measures  which  have  a common  end.  Let  us  every  where 
elect  our  delegates  according  to  the  recommendation  of  the 
convention  just  dissolved;  let  us  come  into  the  new  convention 
at  Levvistown,  and  there  laying  aside  all  dissentions,  as  we 
will  linve  avoided  all  causes  of  dissention,  make  a nomination 
to  which  every  good  democrat  will  feel  himself  bound  by  every 
obligation  of  honor.  The  crisis  is  one  of  no  common  import- 
ance; we  have  witnessed  a struggle  within  a brief  space  of 
lime  ol  unparalleled  interest — one  in  which  we  believe  your 
dearest  rights  were  at  stake.  Although  so  far  the  people  and 
their  cause  has  triumphed,  there  are  indications  which  prove 
that  those  who  have  been  so  zealous  in  this  controversy  against 
you,  do  but  rest  from  the  contest,  in  the  hope  that  an  opportu- 
nity will  be  offered  by  your  disseptious  Jo  overwhelm  you. 


“We  do  then  most  earnestly  entreat  you  to  be  united  in  action, 
as  you  are  in  principle.  If  the  delegates  to  the  convention 
which  dissolved  in  the  mode  we  have  stated,  and  who  consi- 
dered the  act  of  dissolution  as  final,  had  not  gone  home,  we 
should  not  have  been  subjected  to  the  necessity  of  making  the 
exposition  which  we  have  done;  but  as  this  is  the  case,  and  at- 
tempts may  be  made  by  misrepresentation  to  make  a false  im- 
pression, we  have  felt  it  our  duty  to  authenticate  the  truth  upon 
our  responsibility.  This  will  at  once, as  we  believe,  contribute 
to  promote  the  great  cause  which  we  all  profess  to  cherish,  and 
will  answer  the  many  letters  which  our  constituents  address  to 
us  to  ascertain  the  true  state  of  the  case. 

March  14,  1835. 


Lewis  Dewart,  Northern,  co. 
Henry  W.  Conrad,  SchuylkllL 
John  Rheiner,  jr.  Philad.  co. 
Henry  Snyder,  York. 

John' Dickey,  Beaver. 

B.  Jl.  Bidtrack,  Luzerne. 

H.  H.  Fore,  Bedford. 

Jedaiah  Irish,  Not thampton. 
James  Murry,  Westmoreland. 
John  Matheys,  Montgomery. 
John  H.  Sangsion,  Fayette, 


John  F.  Derr , Columbia. 

John  Jackson,  Berks. 

Lewis  W.  Richards,  Berks. 

Jos.  Imhgjf , Somerset. 

D.  Middlecojf,  Adams. 

Jacob  Herrington,  Mercer. 
Jacob  Hummel,  Union. 

Zila  Rennet,  -Luzerne. 

Henry  Schneider,  Montgomery. 
John  M.  Jones,  Montgomery. 
Jacob  Erdman,  Lehigh. 


Jos.  Williams,  Susquehannah.  Thos.  Burson,  Green. 

John  Ulrich,  Berks.  Jos.  Romance,  Montgomery. 

Jacob  Krebs,  Schuylkill.  T.  S.  Cunningham , Mercer. 

Chas.  B.  Penrose.  Cumberland.  Samuel  Brooks,  York. 

Wm.  Hottenstcin,  Berks.” 


On  Monday  last,  a great  meeting  was  held  in  Philadelphia, 
Joseph  Worrell  president,  with  sixteen  vice  presidents  ami  four 
secretaries — “all  the  avenues  of  the  couit  house  being  throng- 
ed with  the  democracy  of  the  city  and  county.”  After  several 
addresses  had  been  made,  a long  string  of  resolutions  were 
adopted,  maintaining  the  ground  taken  in  the  preceding  exposi- 
tion, denouncing  gov.  Wolf  and  his  “sham  nomination  by  the 
sham  body,”  and  saying  that  he  had  “forfeited  every  claim  to 
the  future  confidence  of  the  democratic  party,”  together  with 
his  late  secretary  of  state,  Samuel  McKean ; and  resolving  that — 

“The  collection  and  concentration  by  executive  mandate  of 
judges,  life  officers,  aldermen,  justices,  canal  commissioners, 
superintendents,  supervisors,  toll  collectors,  lock  tenders,  con- 
tractors, creditors  and  debtors  of  the  state  at  Harrisburg!),  to 
overawe  and  intimidate  the  members  of  the  4th  March  con- 
vention, should  he  visited  and  marked  by  the  strong  arm  of 
the  legislature,  as  it  will  be  by  the  people  in  the  exercise  of  the 
elective  franchise.'” 

And-^“That  in  Henry  A.  Muhlenbergh  of  the  old  democratic 
Berks,  we  recognise  the  decided  democrat,  the  warm  friend 
and  supporter  of  our  beloved  president,  Andrew  Jackson,  and 
of  Martin  Van  Bureit,  the  opponent  of  any  batik  of  the  United 
States,  the  unwavering  advocate  of  the  removal  of  the  public 
deposites,  and  of  the  constitutional  currency  of  gold  and  silver 
coin,  of  a national  convention,  of  reform,  and  of  the  rights  of 
the  people,  and  we  do  accordingly  nominate  him  as  a candi- 
date for  the  important  office  of  governor  of  this  great  state — 
subject  of  course  to  the  decision  of  the  Levvistown  conven- 
tion.” 

And  appointing  a committee  of  correspondence  of  tliiity — 
among  whom  we  recognise  the  names  of  Joseph  Worrell,  Sam’I 
B.  Davis,  Henry  Horn,  William  J.  Leiper,  Benjamin  Mifflin, 
Mahlen  Dungan,  &c.  & c. 

The  Pennsylvanian  says — “The  meeting  of  Monday  night  in 
every  way  outstripped  our  expectations — in  numbers,  in  en- 
thusiasm, and  in  determination.  It  was  harmony  in  every 
point,  and  it  is  evident  that  all  who  participated  had  closely 
studied  the  questions  at  issue,  and  had  narrowly  observed  the 
movements  of  the  political  field.  When  such  is  the  case,  even 
the  doubters  and. trimmers  will  be  compelled  to  admit  that  the 
people  are  with  us,  and  that  our  ultimate  triumph  is  as  sure  as 
it  will  be  glorious.  Muhlenberg  and  reform  is  the  rallying 
cry,  and  under  it  are  assembled  the  bone  and  sinew  of  the  key- 
stone state.” 


A nevir  Muhlenberg  paper  is  about  to  be  published  at  Harris- 
burgh,  edited  by  Jacob  Umstead,  assisted  by  John  C.  Bucher. 

The  Pennsylvanian  of  the  26th  says — 

The  . office  holding  organs  are  particularly  fond  of  stigmatiz- 
ing the  Muhlenberg  delegates  from  the  city  and  county  of  Phi- 
ladelphia, as  “ bullies ” — one  goes  so  far  as  to  term  “ cut  throats .” 
Language  like  this  will  not  advance  their  cause.  It  should, 
however,  be  remembered. 


——»>+.©  @ ©<«■— 

CONSTRUCTION  OF  A LAW. 
order,  ) Head  quarters  of  the  army, 

no.  14.  5 Adjutant  general's  office,  Washington,  March  14, 1835. 

The  following  communication  has  been  received  from  the 
war  department,  and  is  published  for  the  information  of  all  con- 
cerned. 

Department  of  war,  March,  3,  1835. 

The  proviso  in  the  act  of  congress,  passed  March  3,  1835,  en 
titled  “an  act  making  additional  appropriations  for  the  Dela- 
ware breakwater,  and  for  certain  harbors,  and  removing  ob- 
structions in  and  at  the  mouths  of  certain  rivers,  for  the  year 
one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirty-five.”  and  which  prohi- 
| bits  the  allowance  of  extra  compensation  to  officers  of  the  army, 
has  been  submitted  to  the  attorney  general  for  his  opinion;  and 
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that  officer  has  decided  that  it  extends  to,  and  prohibits  the  al 
lowance  of  all  extra  compensation,  of  every  kind  whatsoever, 
for  which  provision  is  not  made  by  law.  Hereafter  no  such 
exlia  compensation  will  be  allowed. 

This  prohibition  took  effect  from  the  date  of  the  passage  of 
the  law,  and  extends  to  the  following  cases: 

Per  diem  to  officers  on  bureau  duty. 

Per  diem  to  officers  in  charge  of  working  parties. 

Per  diem  to  the  secretary  oi  the  military  boaid. 

Per  diem  to  engineer  officers,  for  disbursing  public  money. 

Per  diem  to  the  assistant  engineer  at  ihe  Delaware  break 
water. 

Per  diem  to  the  members  of  the  medical  board. 

Per  centage  to  topographical  officers  disbursing  in  the  field. 

Monthly  allowance,  or  per  cefitage  to  officers  of  the  line  tem- 
porarily performing  staff  duties. 

Per  centage  to  officers  for  disbursing  funds  not  properly  ap- 
pertaining to  their  department. 

Allowance  to  the  medical  officers  purchasing  supplies  for  the 
medical  service. 

Per  centage  to  military  storekeepers  for  disbursements. 

Compensation  to  officers  on  duty  connected  with  the  removal 
of  the  Indians,  except  their  actual  travelling  expenses,  which 
are  allowed  by  the  act  of  June  30th,  1834,  entitled  “an  act  to 
provide  for  the  organization  of  the  Indian  affairs.” 

Allowance  to  the  officers  disbursing  money  at  the  seat  of  go- 
vernment, under  the  regulation  of  the  war  department  of  May 
31st,  1833. 

Extra  compensation  to  the  assistant  surgeon  for  attending  la 
borers  on  tlte  works  at  Hampton  Roads. 

Allowance  to  the  officer  acting  as  adjutant  at  the  military 
academy. 

Allowance  to  the  officer  acting  professor  of  chemistry  at  the 
military  academy. 

These  cases  are  enumerated  for  the  information  of  the  army, 
and  embrace  all  the  extra  allowances  which  have  been  reported 
to  this  department,  in  answer  to  the  inquiries  which  have  been 
made.  1 1 is  possible,  however,  that  some  may  have  been  omit- 
ted, and  the  enumeration  will  not,  therefore,  be  considered  as 
sanctioning  the  allowance  of  any  claim,  because  it  is  not  here- 
in expressly  provided  for.  But  the  construction  of  the  act  will 
apply  so  as  to  prevent  the  granting  of  any  extra  compensation 
of  any  nature  whatever,  unless  expressly  authorised  by  law. 

The  attorney  general  has  decided,  that  the  general  clause  in 
the  above  proviso  will  render  illegal  the  allowanceof  apy  per 
centage  or  compensation  for  disbursing  appropriations,  made 
previous  to,  as  well  as  during  the  last  session  of  congress. 

LEWIS  CASS. 

By  order  of  Alexander  Macomb,  major  general,  commander- 
in-chief.  Roger  Jones,  adjutant  general. 

LEGISLATURE  OF  PENNSYLVANIA. 

Extracts  from  the  speech  of  Mr.  Lacock. 

FROM  THE  PENNSYLVANIA  INQ&IRER. 

[The  state  debt,  at  the  close  of  the  present  year,  will  be  found 
in  round  numbers  about‘25,000,000  dollars — the  interest  of  which 
will  amount  to  upwards  of  a million  of  dollars.  Add  to  this  the 
current  expenses  of  the  government,  former  appropriations,  and 
other  liabilities  chargeable  upon  the  government,  and  the  year- 
ly demands  upon  the  treasury  will  amount  to  little  less  than 
2,000,000  dollars,  to  raise  which  sum,  according  to  Mr.  Lacock, 
the  taxes  must  be  increased  at  least  three  hundred  thousand 
dollars?  Under  these  circumstances,  and  with  little  prospect 
of  immediate  relief,  the  majority  of  the  legislature  have  thought 
proper  to  reject  the  proposition  of  Mr.  L.  Of  course  they  are 
responsible  for  this  decision  to  the  people — hut  in  order  to  un- 
derstand the  case,  the  people  should  be  in  possession  of  all  the 
facts  that  have  a bearing  upon  it.  It  is  therefore  that  we  invite 
attention  to  the  extracts  below:] 

The  quantity  of  land  belonging  to  the  United  States,  by  the 
last  official  returns  made  by  the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  was 
1,090,773,753  acres  of  land.  Take  Pennsylvania  in  population, 
at  one-ninth  of  the  federal  union,  and  her  share  would  be 
121,111,111  acres,  or  near  1,000  acres  of  land  to  each  individual 
in  the  state,  and  this  land,  if  sold  at  $1  25  per  acre,  the  lowest 
price  at  which  the  public  land  has  been  sold,  would  give  to  the 
people  of  Pennsylvania  or  her  treasury,  more  than  $141,000,000. 
Mr.  L.  said  he  had  made  these  calculations  and  estimates,  that 
they  were  facts  that  none  would  deny,  to  show  the  immense 
magnitude  and  value  of  the  claim  of  the  state  of  Pennsylvania, 
upon  the  U.  States,  as  to  her  just  proportion  of  the  proceeds  of 
the  sales  of  the  public  lands.  He  was  not  in  favor,  nor  had  he 
ever  been,  of  dividing  the  public  lands,  and  giving  each  state 
the  right  of  selling  those  lands  at  what  price  and  at  what  times 
they  might  think  proper,  or  their  respective  porlions  of  the  pub- 
lic domain.  Such  a system  would  lead  to  incalculable  discord, 
rivalship  and  confusion  among  the  states  concerned,  retarding 
and  embarrassing  the  settlement  and  population  of  the  new 
states.  These  evils  would  all  be  avoided  by  pursuing  (be  pre- 
sent system,  established  by  congress;  and  when  the  money 
arising  from  the  sales  was  collected,  a fair  and  just  distribution 
of  the  amount  would  he  made  among  the  respective  states. 
From  the  estimates  made  by  the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  it 
appears  that  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  for  the  current  year  will 
be  $3,500,000.  The  distributive  share  of  ihis  sum,  due  to  this 
state,  would  be  $388,888  for  the  present  year,  and  this  sum 
would  be  annually  increasing,  as  the  feelings  of  migration  in- 
creased, and  the  tide  of  emigration  rolled  on  to  the  west;  nor 


would  two  years  pass  away  until  the  dividends  of  Pennsylvania 
would  amount  tojnore  than  half  a million  of  dollars  per  annum. 

This,  said  Mr.  L.  is  a brief,  but  he  believed  faithful  history  of 
ihe  public  lands,  so  far  as  we  derived  a right  to  them  by  cession 
Irom  the  individual  states.  But  a great  portion,  and  the  largest 
portion  ol  ihe  public  lands  now  the  property  of  the  United 
States,  were  acquired  by  purchase,  and  lor  whic-h  a valuable 
consideration  was  paid  out  of  the  treasury  of  the  United  States. 
From  the  state  of  Georgia  and  the  governments  of  France  and 
Spain,  were  purchased  the  lands  now  comprehended  in  the 
stages  of  Alabama  and  Mississippi,  the  territory  of  Florida,  the 
state  of  Louisiana,  the  Arkansas  territory,  and  the  state  of  Mis- 
souri, with  the  immense  territory  that  lies  south  of  the  Missis- 
sippi river.  The  acquisition  of  the  country  designated,  (com- 
prehending the  original  purchase  money,  the  interest  upon  the 
slocks  created,  and  incidental  charges)  cost  about  24, OOU.UOO  of 
dollars,  and  of  this  sum  Pennsylvania  had  paid  at  least  3,000,000 
of  dollars,  as  her  proportion  of  the  charge  upon  the  U.  States, 
and  what  had  Pennsylvania  got  from  this  source  in  return  for 
her  services  and  sufferings  in  the  revolution,  and  for  her  money 
since  paid  into  the  public  treasury?  There  has,  said  Mr.  L. 
been  distributed  to  other  states  between  11  and  12  millions  of 
acres  of  land,  for  their  special  benefit— but  not  a single  acre  nor 
even  a rod  square  to  Pennsylvania.  Far  different  was  the  con- 
duct of  the  United  States  to  us  when  we  w anted  her  land,  we 
had  to  buy  it  at  a dear  rate..  To  give  Pennsylvania  a harbor  and 
front  upon  Hie  lake,  it  became  necessary  to  purchase  the  trian- 
gle on  Lake  Erie,  ceded  by  the  state  of  New'  York  to  the  United 
States.  For  this  tract  of  land,  about  half  a million  of  acres,  this 
state  paid  the  United  States  75  cents  per  acre,  or  about  the 
round  sum  of  375,000  dollars.  When  the  state  of  Connecticut 
ceded  her  hack  lands  to  the  United  States,  she  reserved  what 
is  now  called  the  Connecticut  reserve,  a large  tract  of  country 
lying  adjoining,  and  west  of  Pennsylvania.  This  land  was  after- 
wards sold  by  that  state  at  near  a dollar  an  acre,  and  has  con- 
stituted a school  fund,  the  interest  of  which  is  said  to  be  suffi- 
cient to  educate  every  child  in  the  state-forever. 

Yet  notwithstanding  the  ample  means  of  that  state  to  promote 
education,  a feyv  years  since  she  received  a grant  from  congress 
of  a township  of  land,  230,400  acres,  worth,  it  is  said,  more  than 
$200,000,  in  aid  of  the  state  in  the  establishment  of  an  institu- 
tion for  the  education  of  the  deaf,  dumb  and  blind.  These  were 
benevolent  and  charitable  institutions,  and  should  be  encourag- 
ed; but  was  deafness  and  blindness  confined  to  the  stale  of 
Connecticut?  Had  not  Pennsylvania  her  proportion  of  unfor- 
tunate individuals  thus  afflicted?  This  state  has  long  contribut- 
ed pretty  largely  from  her  treasury,  to  support  the  asylum  for 
the  deaf  and  dumb  in  Philadelphia,  and  last  session  more  than 
60,000  dollars  wjere  appropriated  to  support  an  institution  for 
the  instruction  of  the  blind.  But  the  state  of  Pennsylvania 
never  received  a foot  of  land  or  a single  dollar  in  money,  for 
any  such  purpose,  from  the  United  States. 

It  was,  said  Mr.  L.  the  unjust  and  unequal  distribution  of  the 
public  bounty  of  which  Pennsylvania  had  just  caMse  to  com- 
plain, and  he  was  surprised  to  find  the  gentlemen  in  opposition 
declaring  “that  it  would  be  degrading  and  dishonorable  for  the 
great  and  powerful  state  of  Pennsylvania,  ample  in  resources, 
to  ask  a boon,  or  beg  favors  of  the  general  government  to  pro- 
mote education,  or  complete  her  improvements.  This  was  not 
the  fact,  Mr.  L.  said,  Pennsylvania  craved  no  favor,  nor  did  she 
ask  a boon  of  congress.  She  demanded  of  the  United  Stales, 
her  own  money,  a fair  and  honest  dividend  of  the  profits  arising 
from  the  investment  of  capital  in  the  common  stock. 

The  president  having  vetoed  the  hand  bill,  and  by  his  irresisti- 
ble mandate  prohibited  the  distribution  of  the  money  among  Ihe 
states  arising  from  the  sales,  he  proposes  in  the  same  message, 
to  give  away  to  the  new  states  where  they  be  situated,  the  pub- 
lic lands,  or  in  other  words  reduce  tlte' price  of  land  so  that  the 
sum  charged,  should  just  pay  the  surveying  and  land  office  ex- 
penses; and  this  would  not  exceed  10  or  perhaps  12  cents  per 
acre.  Never  :vas  a scheme  fraught  with  more  injustice,  mis- 
chief and  ruin  than  this.  Who  so  blind  as  not  to  see,  that  if 
the  price  of  lands  in  the  state  of  Ohio,  and  in  the  western 
states,  were  reduced,  a corresponding  reduction  in  price,  would 
be  the  consequence  in  Pennsylvania,  particularly  in  the  west. 

If  lands  in  the  state  of  Ohio,  were  sold  for  50  cents  per  acre,  no 
man  would  give  a higher  price  for  land  of  equal  quality  in 
Pennsylvania.  And  the  lands  in  the  new  states  are  of  much 
superior  quality  to  a great  portion  of  lire  lands  in  Pennsylvania; 
and  were  the  plan  proposed  by  the  president,  adopted,  thou- 
sands of  farmers  who  own  the  poorer  lands  would  either  sell 
for  what  they  could  get,  or  abandon  them  with  a view  of  get- 
ting land  for  little  or  nothing  in  the  new  states;  and  thus  many 
parts  of  the  state  would  be  nearly  depopulated.  And  if  the 
measure  as  proposed  was  carried  out,  Mr.  L.  said,  he  had  no 
doubt  it  would  reduce  the  value  of  the  landed  property  of  west- 
ern Pennsylvania  one  half;  and  what  corresponding  advantages 
would  society  derive  from  thus  sacrificing  the  farmers  and  agri- 
culturists of  the  country?  When  public  lands  are  put  into  the 
market  at  a very  low  rate,  they  never  fail  to  fall  into  the  hands 
of  monopolists  and  rapacious  speculators,  who  amass  immense 
and  princely  fortunes,  at  the  expense  of  the  honest  cultivator  of 
the  soil,  who  buys  the  land  second  band  from  them,  and  thus 
the  value  of  the  lands  at  a fair  but  moderate  price,  that  of  right 
belongs  to  the  people  at  large,  goes  to  enrich  and  pamper  a few 
individuals,  “to  make  the  rich  richer  and  the  poor  poorer.” 
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And  will  not  Pennsylvania,  with  a debt  of  $25,000,000  lying 
heavy  upon  her,  the  value  of  her  lands,  reduced  perhaps  50  per 
cent,  robbed  of  her  share  of  the  public  domain,  worth  more 
than  $100,000,000,  be  made  “poor  indeed.”  And  of  all  the 
heavy  inflictions  received  by  Pennsylvania  fronr  the  same  un- 
grateful hand,  this  would  be  the  most  cruel  and  the  most  ruin- 
ous. 
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IMPORTANT  TO  MERCHANTS. 

An  act  in  amendment  of  the  acts  for  ihe  punishment  of  offences 
against  the  United  Slates. 

Be  it  enacted , «$'c.  That  if  any  one  or  more  of  the  crew  of  any 
American  ship  or  vessel  on  the  high  seas,  or  on  any  other  wa- 
ters within  the  admiralty  and  maritime  jurisdiction  of  the  U. 
States,  shall  unlawfully,  wilfully,  and  with  force,  or  by  fraud, 
threats,  or  other  intimidations,  usurp  the  command  of  such 
ship  or  vessel  from  the  master  or  other  lawful  commanding  of- 
ficer thereof,  or  deprive  him  of  his  authority  and  command  on 
board  thereof,  or  resist  or  prevent  him  in  the  free  and  lawful 
exercise  thereof,  or  transfer  such  authority  and  command  to  any 
other  person  not  lawfully  entitled  thereto,  every  such  person 
so  offending,  his  aiders  or  abettors,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a 
revolt,  or  mutiny  and  felony;  and  shall,  on  conviction  thereof, 
be  punished  by  fine  not  exceeding  two  thousand  dollars;  and  by 
imprisonment  and  confinement  to  bard  labor  not  exceeding  ten 
years,  according  to  the  nature  and  aggravation  of  the  offence. 
And  the  offence  of  making  a revolt  in  a ship,  which  now  is,  un- 
der and  in  virtue  of  the  eighth  section  of  the  act  of  congress, 
passed  the  thirtieth  day  of  April,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  ninety,  punishable  as  a capital  of- 
fence, shall,  from  and  after  the  passage  of  the  present  act,  be 
no  louger  punishable  as  a capital  offence,  but  shall  be  punish- 
ed in  the  manner  prescribed  in  the  present  act,  and  not  other- 
wise. 

Sec.  2.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  if  any  one  or  more  of 
the  crew  of  any  American  ship  or  vessel  on  the  high  seas,  or 
any  other  waters  within  the  admiralty  and  maritime  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  United  States,  shall  endeavor  to  make  a revolt  or 
mutiny  on  board  such  ship  or  vessel,  or  shall  combine,  con- 
spire, or  confederate  with  any  other  person  or  persons  on  board 
to  make  such  revolc  or  mutiny,  or  shall  solicit,  incite,  or  stir 
up  any  other  or  others  of  the  crew  to  disobey  or  resist  the  law- 
ful orders  of  the  master,  or  other  officer  of  suclusliip  or  vessel, 
or  to  refuse  or  neglect  their  proper  duty  on  board  thereof,  or  to 
betray  their  proper  trust  therein,  or  shall  assemble  with  others 
in  a tumultuous  and  mutinous  manner,  or  make  a riot  on  board 
thereof,  or  shall  unlawfully  confine  the  master,  or  other  com- 
manding officer  thereof,  every  such  person  so  offending  shall, 
on  conviction  thereof,  be  punished  by  fine  not  exceeding  one 
thousand  dollars,  or  by  imprisonment  not  exceeding  five  years, 
or  by  both,  according  to  the  nature  and  aggravation  of  the  of- 
fence. 

Sec.  3.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  if  any  master  or  other 
officer,  of  any  American  ship  or  vessel  on  the  high  seas,  or  on 
any  other  waters  within  the  admiralty  and  maritime  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  United  States,  shall,  from  malice,  hatred,  or  re- 
venge, and  without  justifiable  cause,  beat,  wound,  or  imprison, 
any  one  or  more  of  the  crew  of  such  ship  or  vessel,  or  withhold 
from  them  suitable  food  and  nourishment,  or  inflict  upon  them 
any  cruel  and  unusual  punishment,  every  such  person  so  of- 
fending shall,  oh  conviction  thereof,  be  punished  by  fine,  not 
exceeding  one  thousand  dollars,  or  by  imprisonment  not  ex- 
ceeding five  years,  or  by  both,  according  to  the  nature  and  ag- 
gravation of  the  offence. 

Sec.  4.  And  be  it  further  enacted , That  whenever  any  person 
indicted  for  any  offence  against  the  United  States,  whether  ca- 
pital or  otherwise,  shall  upon  his  arraignment  stand  mute,  or 
will  not  plead  or  answer  thereto,  it  sRall  be  the  duty  of  the 
court  to  enter  the  plea  of  not  guilty  on  his  behalf,  in  the  same 
manner  as  if  he  had  pleaded  not  guilty  thereto.  And  when  the 
party  3hall  plead  not  guilty,  or  such  plea  shall  be  entered  as 
aforesaid,  the  cause  shall  be  deemed  at  issue,  and  shall,  with- 
out farther  form  or  ceremony,  be  tried  by  a jury.  And  in  all 
trials  in  capital  cases,  if  the  party  indicted  shall  peremptorily 
challenge  above  the  number  of  jurors  allowed  by  law,  such  ex- 
cess of  challenges  shall  be  disallowed  by  the  court,  and  the 
cause  shall  proceed  for  trial  in  the  same  manner  as  if  the  same 
challenges  had  not  been  made. 

Sec.  5.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  whenever  any  person 
shall  be  convicted  of  any  offence  against  the  United  States 
which  is  punishable  by  fine  and  imprisonment,  or  by  either,  it 
shall  he  lawful  for  (he  court  by  which  the  sentence  is  passed, 
to  order  the  sentence  to  be  executed  in  any  house  of  correction, 
or  house  of  reformation  for  juvenile  delinquents  within  the  state 
or  district  where  such  court  is  holden,  the  use  of  which  shall 
be  allowed  and  authorised  by  the  legislature  of  the  state  for 
such  purpose.  And  the  expenses  attendant  upon  the  execution 
of  such  sentence  shall  be  paid  by  the  United  States. 

'Approved:  March  3d,  1835. 
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THE  BOUNDARY  QUESTION. 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  FEB.  9. 

The  house  went -into  committee  of  the  whole  on  the  bill  to 
establish  the  territorial  government  of  Wisconsin,  and  the  ques- 
tion being  on  fixing  the  southern  boundary  of  said  territory. 
[The  bill  provided  that  the  southern  boundary  of  the  territory 
should  be  the  northern  boundary  of  the  state  of  Illinois,  with- 
out specifying  where  the  boundary  was.J 


Mr.  Reynolds  moved  the  following  amendment,  to  wit:  “On 
the  south  by  latitude  forty-two  degrees  and  thirty  minutes 
north,  which  is  the  northern  boundary  of  the  state  of  Illinois.” 

Mr.  J.  Q.  Adams  rose  and  said,  he  did  not  rise  to  make  an 
argument,  but,  before  the  question  on  lips  amendment  was 
taken,. he  would  call  the  attention  of  the  house  to  the  relative 
position  of  the  two  parties  interested  in  this  subject.  On  the 
one  side,  said  Mr.  A.  there  are  twenty  nine  members  of  this 
house  personally  and  deeply  interested:  every  one  of  them  hav- 
ing the  power  of  speech,  as  they  have  fully  shown,  and  every 
one  having  a vote  on  this  question.  On  the  other  side,  there  is 
one  territory  with  a single  delegate,  (to  whose  zeal,  energy  and 
fidelity,  on  all  occasions  when  the  rights  and  interests  of  that 
territory  are  affected,  1 can  bear  cordial  testimony);  and  ano- 
ther territory  that  is  to  come,  without  voice  or  vote  at  all.  I 
wish  that  this  house,  before  a decision  is  pronounced,  would 
take  this  relative  position  of  the  parties  into  their  most  serious 
consideration;  and  I make  the  request  with  the  more  emphasis, 
because  there  is  a question  deeper  than  that  of  twenty-nine 
members  against  a single  delegate,  involved  in  the  issue  of  this 
matter — and  that  is,  the  faith  of  the  nation.  On  the  one  side, 
then,  there  are  twenty  nine  members  of  the  house;  and  on  the 
other,  a single  delegate  and  the  faith  of  the  nation. 

Sir,  the  origin  of  this  question  goes  back  to  the  ordinance  for 
the  government  of  the  territory  of  the  United  Slates,  northwest 
of  the  river  Ohio;  that  ordinance  which  is  the  foundation  of  all 
these  states;  of  these  three  states  which  have  their  twenty  nine 
members  in  this  house,  and  of  these  two  territories  which  may, 
and,  I hope,  will  have  more  than  twenty  nine  members  to  re- 
present them  upon  this  same  floor.  At  this  lime  I cannot  go 
into  the  subject  in  all  its  details;  the  debate  has  been  protract- 
ed; the  house  is  impatient  for  the  question,  and  all  I wish,  be- 
fore it  shall  be  definitively  taken,  is  that  the  house  may  under- 
stand all  that  is  involved  in  it.  I refer,  therefore,  solely  to  that 
which  contains  the  essence  of  this  question;  that  is  to  say,  the 
5th  article  of  the  fundamental  articles,  which  were  established 
by  the  congress  which  framed  the  ordinance  for  the  government 
of  the  territory  north  west  of  the  river  Ohio— and  which  is  in 
the  following  words: 

“It  is  hereby  ordained  and  declared  by  the  authority  aforesaid , 
That  the  following  articles  shall  be  considered  as  articles  of 
compact  between  the  original  states,  and  the  people  and  states 
in  the  said  territory,  and  forever  remain  unalterable,  unless  by 
common  consent.” 

Here,  continued  Mr.  A.  is  the  constitution  of  the  north  west- 
ern territory;  a compact  made  between  the  original  thirteen 
states  of  this  union,  and  the  people  and  tire  states,  which  were 
to  be  formed  in  consequence  of  this  ordinance.  Well,  sir,  one 
of  these  articles  is  as  follows:  it  is  rather  long,  but  I am  afraid 
I shall  be  obliged  to  read  it,  in  order  to  put  every  member  of 
this  house  in  possession  of  the  real  question  which  is  to  be  de- 
cided, and  to  shew  that  in  that  question  the  faith  of  this  nation 
is  involved: 

“Article  5.  There  shall  be  formedjn  the  said  territory,  not  less 
than  three  nor  more  than  five  states;  and  the  boundary  of  the 
states,  as  soon  as  Virginia  shall  alter  her  act  of  cession,  and  con- 
sent to  the  same,  shall  become  fixed  and  established  as  follows, 
to  wit:  the  western  state  i-n  the  said  territory,  shall  be  bound- 
ed by  the  Mississippi,  the  Ohio,  and  Wabash  rivers;  a direct 
line  drawn  from  the  Wabash  and  Port  St.  Vincent’s  due  north 
to  the  territorial  line  between  the  United  States  and  Canada; 
and  by  the  said  territorial  line  to  the  lake  of  the  Woods  and 
Mississippi.  The  middle  state  shall  be  bounded  by  the  said  di- 
rect line,  the  Wabash  from  Port  St.  Vincent’s  to  the  Ohio;  by 
the  Ohio,  by  a direct  line,  drawn  due  north  from  the  mouth  of 
the  Great  Miami,  to  the  said  territorial  line,  and  by  the  said  ter- 
ritorial fine.  The  eastern  state  shall  be  bounded  by  the  last 
mentioned  direct  line,  the  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  and  the  said  ter- 
ritorial line.  Provided,  however,  and  it  is  further  understood 
and  declared,  That  the  boundaries  of  these  three  states  shall  be 
subject  so  far  to  be  altered,  that,  if  congress  shall  hereafter  find 
it  expedient,  they  shall  have  authority  to  form  one  or  two  states 
in  that  part  of  the  said  territory  which  lies  north  of  an  east  and 
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of  Lake  Michigan.” 

Mr.  A.  continued:  These  are  the  terms  of  the  compact — a 
compact  as  binding  as  any  that  was  ever  ratified  by  God  in  hea- 
ven. 

The  further  provision  is  for  the  admission  of  these  states  into 
the  union  at  the  proper  time.  I pass  that  over,  because  it  has 
no  reference  to  the  question  now  at  issue  before  the  house.  I 
pass  over,  also,  the  laws  which  have  been  enacted  by  congress 
from  that  time  to  the  present — and  the  question,  whether  con- 
gress has,  by  its  subsequent  acts,  violated  this  provision.  I ap- 
peal to  it  now,  in  order  to  say  that  ifeannot  be  annulled;  that 
it  is  firm  as  the  world,  immutable  as  eternal  justice;  and  I call 
upon  every  member  of  this  house  to  defend  it  with  his  voice 
and  his  vote — and  to  sustain  the  plighted  faith  of  this  nation — of 
the  thirteen  ordinal  states  by  which  the  compact  was  made. 

In  the  year  1805,  the  territory  of  Michigan  was  formed  by  law, 
and  the  southern  line  of  the  territory  is  identical  with  these 
words  of  the  provision,  “an  east  and  west  line  drawn  through 
the  southerly  bend  or  extreme  of  Lake  Michigan.”  And  what 
do  these  29  members  ask  congress  to  do?  They  call  upon  you  to 
repeal  this  provision,  to  declare  that  it  is  not  binding;  to  say  that 
this  shall  not  be  the  line,  and  to  establish  a different  one.  And 
, why?  Because  it  suits  their  convenience,  and  the  convenience 
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of  tli e I r states  that  the  line  should  be  altered.  As  regards  the 
state  of  Ohio,  she  tells  you  that  an  alteration  has  been  made  in 
the  constitution,  and  that  congress  had  assented  to  it  once;  but 
she  asks  you  again  to  signify  your  assent,  because  she  does  not 
think  that  it  has  been  done  with  sufficient  certainty,  and  she  is 
desirous 'of  having  additional  security  by  eliciting  another  ex- 
pression of  your  concurrence.  This  was  the  original  question 
which  was  reported  on  by  the  comnifttee  of  this  house',  and  the 
question  was  raised  simply  between  Ohio,  with  her  19  mem 
bers,  and  this  unfortunate  territory  of  Michigan,  with  her  soli- 
tary delegate,  and  the  future  state  with  no  delegate  at  all. 

llut  when  the  bill  was  to  be  carried  through  another  place, 
then  the  idea  was  conjured  up  that  it  would  affect  the  states  of 
Indiana  and  Illinois.  For  what  reason  was  this  idea  suggested? 

I know  of  none,  unless  it  was  to  get  votes  in  the  other  branch 
of  the  legislature.  It  did  get  vote's,  and  the  bill  from  the  senate 
came  with  two  additional  sections  added  to  it  at  its  last  stage 
in  the  senate,  and  purporting  to  fix  theToundaries  of  the  states 
of  Indiana  and  Illinois,  as  well  as  the  northern  boundary  of  the 
state  of  Ohio.  In  that  state  the  bill  was  referred  to  a select 
committee  of  this  house,  and  it  was  the  pleasure  ofthe  Speaker, 
in  the  exercise  of  Ill's  regular  authority,  to  place  me  ypoti  that 
committee,  an  assignment  altogether  unexpected  to  me,  but 
which  made  it  my  duty,  however  painful  might  be  its  execution, 
to  examine  the  question  minutely,  critically,  in  all  its  bearings, 
and  not  as  a mere  question  of  convenience  as  to  what  should 
be  the  boundary  line  of  Ohio,  Indiana  or  Illinois.— to  suit  whose 
convenience  I would  do  every  thing  but  sacrifice  justice — every 
thing  but  compromise  the  rights,  the  interests,  and  the  honor  of 
other  parts  of  this  union.  Sir,  I did  examine  it;  and  I now  ask 
the  members  of  this  house  to  look  fairly  into  the  question,  and 
they  will  find  the  real  question  to  be  that  which  I have  Stated. 
It  is  true  that  the  boundary  of  Indiana  and  Illinois  has  been 
formed  by  congress,  without  knowing,  as  I believe,  what  they 
were  doing,  or  what  principles  were  involved;  and  if-this  ques- 
tion does  not  come  to  the  arbitrament  of  the  sword,  as  has  been 
intimated  by  the  member  from  Illinois,*  who  says  that  the  peo- 
ple of  Illinois  will  not  suffer  their  boundary  line  to  be  touched— 
all!  ask,  and  oil  that  the  people  of  the  two  territories  ask,  is, 
that  you  will  not  touch  the  line  at  all— that  congress  will  no 
more  commit  itself.  There  is  no  necessity  for  it.  If  they  have 
committed  an  err'or  in  establishing  a new  boundary,  drawn  from 
a territory  which  has  no  one  to  represent  its  interests,  let  them 
be  satisfied  with  tire  evil  they  have  done,  and  not  repeat  it  now, 
when  they  know  what  is  involved  in.  the  question. 

The  question  as  between  the  territory  of  Ouisconsin,  (if  such 
is  to  be  established),  and  the.  slates  of  Indiana  and  Illinois,  is  a 
question  of  possibility  which  may  come  up  at  a future  time. 
The  true  question  now  is  between  Michigan  and  Ohio;  and  Ohio 
asks  you  to  destroy  this  compact,  which  has  been  declared  to 
be  unalterable,  in  order  to  have  your  decision  that  she  is  enti 
tied  to  another  boundary. 

I will  say  no  more;  my  sole  object  was  to  call  the  attention 
of  that  portion  of  the  house  which  is  not  interested  personally 
in  the  decision,  to  the  true  nature  of  the  question  which  they 
have  to  determine  I will  state  furthermore,  that  there  is  a do- 
cument (No.  354,  4th  vol.  of  the  proceedings  of  the  last  session 
of  congress),  in  which  may  be  found  the  whole  subject  before 
the  house,  together  with  the  arguments,  ably  made,  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio,  on  the  one  side,  and  the  delegate  of  Michi- 
gan territory,  on  the  other.  There  will  also  be  Ipund  the  re- 
monstrance of  the  governor  of  Michigan,  claiming  this  right, 
and  shewing  the  title  of  that  territory  in  a manner  so  convinc- 
ing, that,  if  members  will  read  it,  and  the  other  documents  to 
which  I have  referred,  intently,  and  with  a single  view  to  the 
question  which  they  have  to  decide,  as  to  the  rights  of  the  re- 
spective parties,  and  whether  the  public  faith  is  or  is  not  invio- 
lably pledged,  I believe  all  further  debate  will  be  unnecessary. 

Mr.  Binney  said,  that  he  felt  reluctant  to  detain  the  commit- 
tee at  so  late  an  hour,  with  any  remarks  of  his  upon  the  ques- 
tion of  boundary,  on  which  the  debate  had  for  some  time  turn- 
ed; but  he  regarded  that  question  as  one  of  the  very  first  mo 
ment,  not  only  to  the  states  immediately  concerned,  but  to  the 
union;  and  he,  therefore,  thought  that  a few  minutes  more  might 
be  profitably  given  to  it.  As  a member  of  the  committee,  to 
whom  had  been  referred  the  bill  from  the  senate  establishing 
the  boundary  line  of  Ohio,  Indiana  and  Illinois,  it  had  been  his 
duty  to  examine  this  question,  and  he  had  examined  it  not  only 
with  all  the  attention  that  was  due  to  a question  of  such  a na- 
ture, and  with  such  consequences  depending  upon  it,  hut  with 
the  benefit  of  able  and  elaborate  arguments',  both  oral  and  writ 
ten,  by  the  delegate  from  Michigan,  (Mr.  Lyon),  and  by  one  of 
the  representatives  from  Ohio,  (Mr.  Vinton),  and  although  he 
had  gone  into  the  examination  without  the  slightest  perceptible 
bias  towards  either  conclusion,  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  say,  that 
his  inquiries  had  resulted  in  a firm  conviction  that  the  ordinance 
of  1787  did  not  offer  any  impediment  whatever  to  the  establish 
ment  of  the  northern  boundary  line  of  Ohio,  as  the  bill  from  the 
senate  had  established  it,  and  as  the  people  of  that  state  in  their 
constitution  had  declared,  that  in  a certain  contingency  it 


*Mr.  May,  the  tnemlter  alluded  to  by  Mr.  A.  was  understood 
by  the  reporter  to  make  use  of  this  expression.  He  subsequent 
ly,  however,  slated  to  the  house  that  Mr.  A.  had  Misunderstood 
him,  and  that  he  intended  simply  to  observe,  and  he  believed 
he  did  so  observe,  that  the  state  of  Illinois  would  not  sit  quiet- 
ly down  and  see  its  territory  taken  away , or  words  to  that  ef- 
fect. 


should,  with  the  assent  of  congress,  be  established;  namely,  by 
a direct  line  running  Irorn  the  southern  extremity  of  Hake  Mi- 
chigan to  the  most,  northerly  cape  of  Muwmee  bay.  This  opi- 
nion, deliberately  formed  alter  patiept  and  impartial  inquiry,  he 
was  prepared  to  defend  whenever  the  question  of  that  boundary 
should  be  directly  presented,  though  always  he  hoped,  with  be- 
coming respect  for  the  opinions  of  those  who  might  differ  from 
him.  He  had  no  conceivable  interest  in  the  decision  of  the 
question  one  way  .or  the  other,  except  that  which,  he  had  in 
common  with  every  citizen  in  the  country,  all  of  whom  must 
be  interested  iff  its  being  settled  by  the  application  of  the  just 
authority  of  congress,  and  in  such  a way  as  to  secure  the  peace 
and  prosperity  of  the'states  immediately  concerned. 

The  amendment  proposed  by  the  gentleman  from  Illinois, 
though  it  involved  most  of  the  principles,  did  not  (Mr.  B.  said) 
bring  up  the  whole  question  ofthe  northern  boundary  of  Ohio, 
and  therefore  he  would  not  particularly  enter  into  it  at  the  pre- 
sent time;  but  he  deemed  it  proper,  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding 
misapprehension,  how  to  say,  that  he  did  not  mean  to  discuss 
it  upon  the  hypothesis  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio,  (Mr.  Ha- 
mer) that  the  ordinance  of  1787  was  an  ordinary  act  of  legisla- 
tion, as  susceptible  of  alteration  as  any  other  act  of  congress. 
He  must  say,  that  the  present  inclination  of  his  mind,  was  to 
regard  it  otherwise;  and,  at  all  events,  it  was  his  intention  to 
give  to  those  who  denied  the  authority  of  congress  to  compre- 
hend within  the  limits  of  Ohio  any  territory  north  of  an  east  and 
west  line,  drawn  through  the  southerly  extreme  of  Lake  Mi- 
chigan, the  benefit,  ofthe  concession,  that  the  ordinance  of  1787 
was  a compact,  and  an  obligatory  compact,  restricting  the  pow- 
er of  congre'ss  to  the  whole  extent  of  its  fair  meaning.  The 
question,  nevertheless,  arose,  and  must  be  decided  by  the  ordi- 
nary rules  of  interpretation,  what  was  that  meaning,  and  what 
was  the  authority  of  congress  according  to  it?  And,  until  that 
meaning  should  be  shown,  to  restrain  congress  from  passing 
the  bill  which  had  come  from  the  senate,  it  seemed  to  him  to 
be  a little  premature  to  talk  of  the  public  faith,  or  of  sustaining 
the  pledged  faith  of  the  nation.  If  congress  had  the  power  by 
the  ordinance  of  1787  to  include  within  the  states.of  Ohio,  In- 
diana and  Illinois,  respectively,  any  portion  of  the  territory 
north  of  the  east  and  west  line  referred  to,  then  the  case  of  pub- 
lic faith,  or  of  pledged  faith,  did  not  arise;  and  to  put  forward 
the  objection  of  public  faith,  without  a previous  interpretation 
of  the  ordinance,  was,  therefore,  to  beg  the  question  altogether. 

For  himself,  Mr.  B.  said,  he  did  not  regard  the  east  and  west 
line  referred  to  in  the  ordinance,  as  being,  by  any  rule  of  con- 
struction whatever,  a necessary  boundary  line  between  the 
lower  states  on  the  Ohio  river,  and  the  one  or  two  states  which 
congress  had  authority  to  form  in  the  northern  part  of  what 
was  called  the  North  Western  territory.  It  was  not  called  a 
boundary  line  in  any  part  of  the  fifth  article.  It  wanted  the 
usual  and  almost  necessary  characters  of  a boundary,  since  it 
had  neither  beginning  nor  ending,  but  was  a mere  parallel  of  la- 
titude. It  had  never  been  regarded  as  a boundary  line  in  a sin- 
gle act  of  congress,  not  even  in  the  act  erecting  the  territory  of 
Michigan;  for  here  also  there  was  a misapprehension,  which  it 
was  easy  to  correct.  It  was  only  partially  a boundary  in  regard 
to  that  territory;  vvljereas,  if  the  ordinance  made  the  line  a ne- 
cessary boundary,  it  should  have  been  wholly  so,  even  to  the 
exclusion  from  Ohio  of  parts  of  three  of  her  counties  on  Lake 
Erie,  which  confessedly  were  north  of  that  east  and  west  line, 
and  which,  nevertheless,  the  territory  of  Michigan  had  no  pre- 
tensions whatever  to  include  within  her  boundaries.  If  it  was 
a necessary  boundary  line,  the  ordinance  was  an  act  of  the 
most  extraordinary  legislation  that  the  history  of  congress  pre- 
sented; for  whatever  might  be  the  motives  to  the  contrary,  and 
there  were  no  conceivable  motives  that  were  not  opposed  to  it, 
it  confined  the  states  of  Indiana  and  Illinois  to  the  very  edge  of 
Lake  Michigan,  denying  to  both  of  them  authority  to  build  a 
pier  into  it,  for  the  accommodation  of  their  own  shores,  and  the 
right  of  executing  process  upon  any  one  who  could  step  into  its 
waters.  Tlifr  history  of  the  ordinance  was  opposed  to  such  a 
construction;  and  to  adopt  it,  would  be  to  hold  that  the  imper- 
fect knowledge  of  the  country,  the  very  ground  on  which  con- 
gress' recommended  Virginia  so  to  revise  her  cession,  as  to  em- 
power them  to  divide  the  territory  as  the  situation  of  the  coun- 
try and  future  circumstances  might  require,  was  utterly  disre- 
garded in  the  ordinance,  and  all  future  knowledge  made  una- 
vailing, by  the  establishment  of  an  impassable  boundary,  the 
worst  too  that  could  in  any  event  be  adopted. 

The  east  and  west  line  referred  to,  was  not,  in  his  judgment, 
prescribed  as  a boundary  line  at  all,  between  the  contingent 
slate  or  states  in  the  north,  and  three  states  below;  nor  was  it 
introduced  even  as  a limitation  of  the  power  of  congress,  for  the 
sake  of  persons  above,  for  there  were  none  then  to  be  consider- 
ed; nor  of  states  above,  for  they  were  contingent,  and  barely 
possible;  but  it  was  a limitation,  introduced,  as  he  conceived, 
for  the  protection  of  the  stales  belmv,  and  to  prevent,  under 
any  circumstances,  a further  diminution  of  the  territory  origi- 
nally allotted  to  them.  The  ordinance  intended  to  give  con- 
gress the  discretionary  power  of  forming  one  or  two  states  in 
any  part  ofthe  territory  north  of  that  line,  and  to  restrain  them 
from  abridging  the.territory  of  the  three  states  established  by 
the  ordinance,  by  coming  to  any  extent  whatever  south  of  it. 
The  northern  territory,  down  to  that  line,  was  wholly  open  to 
the  power  of  congress  to  erect  one  or  two  states  in  any  part  of 
it;  and  so  much  of  the  southern  territory  as  came  up  to  the  same 
limit,  was  wholly  withdrawn  from  their  power.  Congress 
might,  consequently,  at  their  discretion,  refrain  from  coming 
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down  to  the  line  in  the  formation  of  a new  state  or  states,  while 
under  no  circumstances  could  they  pass  it.  It  was  a limit  to 
the  exercise  of  discretion  or  power  by  congress,  in  that  part  of 
the  territory  where  discretion  was  given;  but  not  a necessary 
bounding  to  the  slates  nortli  or  south.  All  this  would  be  made 
more  apparent,  upon  a full  examination  of  the  ordinance;  and 
it  was  the  construction  that  had  been  carried  out  into  every  act 
of  congress,  from  that  day  to  the  present. 

The  amendment  proposed  by  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
was,  in  his  opinion,  not  only  proper,  but  indispensable.  The 
bill  establishing  the  territory  of  Wisconsin,  was  so  drawn  by 
accident  or  design,  as  to  leave  the  northern  boundary  of  Illi- 
nois open  to  contest  by  that  territory,  and  to  expose  Indiana 
also  to  future  contest  for  her  northern  boundary  with  Michigan, 
when  she  should  become  a state,  notwithstanding  acts  of  con 
gress  had  fixed  those  boundaries  in  a manner  the  most  precise 
and  certain.  The  northern  boundary  of  Illinois,  by  the  act  of 
18lh  April,  1818,  was  the  parallel  of  forty  two  degrees  thirty  mi- 
nutes north,  from  the  middle  of  lake  Michigan  west  to  the  Mis- 
sissippi river.  The  northern  boundary  of  Indiana  was,  by  the  act 
of  19th  April,  1816,  an  east  and  west  line  drawn  through  a point 
ten  miles  north  of  the  southern  extreme  of  lake  Michigan.  The 
hill  in  committee  was  so  drawn  as  to  say  nothing  of  the  precise 
latitude  of  the  one,  or  of  the  distance  in  miles  of  the  other, 
from  the  southern  extreme  of  Lake  Michigan.  It  spoke  of  the 
southern  limits  of  Wisconsin  in  precisely  that  way  which 
would  give  to  her  inhabitants  a pretext  for  raising  the  question 
whether  the  east  and  west  line  of  the  ordinance,  or  the  line  in 
the  act  of  congress  was  the  true  boundary,  and  thus  of  embroil- 
ing the  state  of  Illinois  in  a civil  war,  for  the  maintenance  of 
territory  and  jurisdiction.  No  one  could  suppose  that  the  state 
of  Illinois  would  surrender  to  Wisconsin  a most  valuable  part 
of  her  territory  and  population,  placed  under  the  control  of  her 
laws  by  the  act  which  admitted  her  into  the  union.  If  gentle- 
men argued,  that  congress  had  no  right  to  extend  that  state  so 
far  north,  being  restrained  by  the  ordinance,  the  answer  was, 
that  congress  had  full  power  to  give  to  the  territory  of  Wiscon 
sin  what  boundaries  they  thought  fit,  and  that  it  was  against  the 
plainest  suggestions  of  wisdom  to  give  it  a boundary  which 
should  lead  to  a conflict  with  a state  whose  boundaries  had 
been  previously  fixed  by  congress.  The  gentleman  from  Geor- 
gia, (Mr.  Gamble),  had  no  doubt  that  congress  had  fixed  the 
boundaries  of  Illinois  lawfully,  and  according  to  her  authority 
under  the  ordinance,  and  therefore,  was  of  opinion,  that  there 
was  no  necessity  for  the  proposed  amendment.  If  every  body 
thought  with  hijn,  his  conclusion  might  be  a safe  oue;  but  other 
gentlemen  thought  otherwise,  and,  therefore,  it  was  not  safe. 
Congress  ought,  to  the  extent  of  her  power,  to  stop  these  con- 
tests, which  were  beginning  to  disturb  the  peace  and  security 
of  that  section  of  the  union.  They  had,  in  this  instance,  the 
undoubted  power,  and  should  exercise  it.  They  had  it,  in  his 
opinion,  in  relation  to  Ohio  and  Michigan  also,  and  for  the 
same  reason  ought  to  exercise  it.  If  they  deemed  it  expedient 
that  Ohio  should  have  the  boundary  established  by  the  bill  from 
the  senate,  they  ought  to  establish  it,  even  if  they  doubted  their 
power  under  the  ordinance;  for  if  they  should  transcend  their 
power,  the  judicial  authority  of  the  union  would  be  competent 
to  redress  the  injury  to  Michigan,  when  she  should  be  admitted 
into  the  union.  The  question  would  be,  then,  a purely  judi- 
cial queslion.  But  if  congress  refused  to  establish  it,  under  ah 
erroneous  doubt  of  their  power,  Ohio  might  inevitably  lose  the 
territory,  though  the  arguments  of  her  representative  were 
right,  and  Michigan  gain  it,  though  her’s  were  all  wrong.  The 
The  difference  in  the  number  of  representatives  on  this  floor, 
by  whom  the  interests  of  the  contending  parties  were  guarded, 
ought  in  no  Way  to  affect  the  question.  The  house  would 
judge  for  all,  and  should  preserve  the  peace  of  all,  to  the  ex- 
tern of  its  power.  It  should  do  this,  notwithstanding  the  warm- 
est obtestations  to  the  house  to  sustain  the  pledged  faith  of 
the  nation.  When  it  should  be  established  that  the  faith  of 
the  nation  restrained  the  action  of  congress,  he  would  be  the  last 
man  in  the  house  to  diregard  the  restraint,  tie,  however,  held 
himself  ready,  whenever  the  occasion  should  present,  to  give 
his  reasons  for  the  opinion  he  held,  that  the  faith  of  the  nation 
in  no  way  whatever  prevented  congress  from  doing  what  the 
bill  from  the  senate  proposed  to  do  for  establishing  the  boun- 
dary of  Ohio. 

— 

SPEECH  OF  JOSEPH  KENT, OF  MD. 

In  support  of  an  amendment  to  the  constitution  to  restrain  the 

veto  power  of  the  president  of  the  United  States.  Delivered 

in  the  senate  of  the  United  States,  on  the  20th  of  Feb.  1835. 

The  following  resolution  being  under  consideration: 

Resolved,  by  the  senate  anil  house  of  representatives  o f .the  U. 
States  of  America,  in  congress  assembled,  (two-thirds  of  both 
houses  concurring),  That  the  following  article  be  proposed  to 
the  legislatures  of  the  several  states,  as  an  amendment  to  the 
constitution  of  the  United  States,  which,  when  ratified  by 
three-fourths  of  the  said  legislatures,  shall  be  valid  as  part  of 
the  constitution: 

When  a bill,  which,  having  passed  the  senate  and  house  of 
representatives,  shall  be  returned  by  the  president  of. the  U. 
States,  with  his  objections,  upon  the  re  consideration  thereof, 
a majority  of  all  members  elected  to  each  house  shall  again 
pass  such  bill,  notwithstanding  the  objections  of  the  president, 
it  shall  become  a law;  and  the  requisition  of  two-thirds  in  such 
case,  according  to  the  existing  constitution,  is  revoked. 

Mr.  Kent  addressed  the  chair  as  follows: 


Mr.  President:  I should  not,  at  this  late  period  of  the  session, 
have  requested  the  senate  to  consider  the  amendment  I have 
submitted,  important  as  I consider  it,  were  it  not  closely  con- 
nected with  the  subject  under  debate. 

Cautious  and  reluctant  as  I would  be,  at  all  times,  in  any 
attempt  unnecessarily  to  alter  or  amend  the  constitution  or 
frame  of  government  under  which  wo  live,  which  I trust  will 
long  he  the  pride  of  our  country  and  the  admiration  of  the 
world,  l find  myself  compelled,  notwithstanding,  to  propose 
the  modification  embraced  by  the  resolution,  by  considerations 
which,  as  a public  man,  I cannot  resist. 

No  one  can  venerate  more  than  I do  that  instrument;  nor  is 
there  one  who  would  more  readily  render  a willing  homage  to 
the  wisdom,  virtue  and  patriotism  of  its  illustrious  authors;  but 
I-owe  still  greater  veneration  to  the  principles  which  gave  ex- 
istence to  the  work  of  their  hands,  and,  while  cherishing  the 
constitution,  I cherish  still  more  the  liberties  of  the  country. 

In  our  endeavors  to  adjust  the  delicate  springs  by  which  the 
complicated  movements  of  government  are  performed,  there 
was-always  .ground  to  apprehend  that,  in-  avoiding  one  danger, 
we  might  rush  upon  another,  and  thereby  multiply  the  evils 
which  we  design  to  remedy. 

But  if  warned,  by  suggestions  like  these,  from  unnecessary 
innovations,  or  precipitate  amendments,  it  is  surely  not  the 
part  of  wisdom  to  reject  the  admonitions  of  experience,  to  shut 
our  eyes  against  dangers  both  palpable  and  appalling,  to  ne- 
glect every  defence  which  patriotism  might  use  against  the  ap- 
proach of  despotism,  and  to  sacrifice  the  vital  principles  of  the 
constitution,  by  too  closely  adhering  to  its  original  language, 
regardless  of  it®  spirit,  or  the  practice  under  it. 

Among  the  practical  lessons  which  have  been  taught  us  by 
the  illustrious  men  who  framed  the  constitution,  there  is  none 
more  important  than  that  which  disclaims  all  pretence  to  in- 
fallibility, submits  the  constitution  to  the  test  of  experience, 
opens  it  to  future  amendment,  and  confides  its  preservation 
and  improvement  to  the  wisdom  and  virtue  of  succeeding  gene- 
rations. 

Sir,  they  knew  full  well  that  the  work  which  they  had  form- 
ed was  but  a great  experiment;  they  knew  it  could  endure  only 
while  cherished  by  the  principles  from  which  it  sprang.  How- 
ever admirable  in  its  construction,  symmetrical  in  its  parts, 
they  were  far  from  indulging  in  the  presumptuous  thought  that 
time  and  experience,  those  unerring  tests  of  human  actions, 
would  not  reveal  some  latent  defect;  and  whilst  interposing  ob- 
stacles to  ill-judged  innovations,  they  left  to  posterity  the 
power  to  add  new  guards  to  the  constitution,  and  to  accom- 
modate its  provisions  to  future  exigencies  as  they  should  arise. 

With  these  views,  Mr.  President,  in  proposing  the  amend- 
ment which  I had  the  honor  to  submit,  I conceived  I only  act- 
ed in  the  spirit  of  the  constitution,  impelled  by  no  other  con- 
siderations than  those  which  I trust  will  forever  influence  the 
friends  of  American  freedom.  I looked  far  beyond  and  above 
the  ephemeral  party  divisions  of  the  day,  and  was  willing,  if 
more  acceptable  to  the  senate,  to  give  to  the  resolution  a pros- 
pective operation,  and  thereby  avoid  all  offensive  application 
of  it.  I considered  only  the  prerogatives  claimed,  and  the 
dangers  with  which  we  were  beset,  and  sincerely  believed  that 
the  proposition  on  the  table  was  the  very  one  which  the  framers 
of  the  constitution  would  have  adopted  in  the  place  of  the  ex- 
isting provision,  could  they  have  foreseen  the  more  than  royal 
pretensions  recently  set  up,  or  anticipated  the  executive  ac- 
tion for  the  last  five  or  six  years. 

Permit  me  now,  Mr.  President,  to  advert  to  some  of  those 
considerations  which,  in  my  judgment,  recommend  the  adop- 
tion of  the  amendment,  which  an  imperious  sense  of  duty  alone 
haa  prompted- me  to  submit. 

The  veto  power,  as  exercised  at  present,  tends  to  unite  the 
legislative  and  executive  powers,  than  which  nothing  could  be 
more  dangerous  to  the  liberties  of  the  country.  I presume  it 
may  be  asserted,  as  a fundamental  principle  in  the  science  of 
government  which  admits  of  no  doubt,  that,  in  all  free  govern- 
ments, where  the  rights  of  man  are  recognised,  and  liberty  is 
cherished,  the  legislative,  executive  and  judicial  powers  should 
be  lodged  in  different  hands,  at  least  as  far  as  practicable,  and 
that  their  concentration  in  the  same  hands  would  constitute  the 
essence  of  despotism,  and  lead  to  intolerable  oppression. 

History  is  replete  with  examples  to  this  effect,  many  of  which 
I have  selected;  but  I shall  forbear  to  fatigue  the  senate  with 
referring  to  them  at  this  time,  and  shall  only  remark  that  Mr. 
Madison,  justly  styled  the  “surviving  father  of  the  constitu- 
tion,” has  said  that  “no  political  truth  is  certainly  of  more  in- 
trinsic value  than  the  political  axiom,  that  the  legislative,  exe- 
cutive and  judicial  department  ought  to  be  seperate  and  dis- 
tinct; and  that,  the  accumulation  of  all  powers,  legislative,  exe- 
cutive and  judicial,  in  the  same  hands,  whether  of  one,  of  few, 
or  of  many,  and  whether  hereditary,  self  appointed,  or  elective, 
may  be  justly  pronounced  the  very  definition  of  tyranny;”  and 
this  sentiment  is  fully  maintained  by  the  judicious  Polybius,  in 
his  review  of  the  Roman  constitution,  in  which  he  distinctly 
ascribes  the  existence-of  liberty  to  the  appropriation  of  distinct 
and  separate  powers  to  the  senate,  the  consuls,  and  the  people; 
and  he  clearly  foresaw  the  termination  of  the  republic,  and  the 
loss  of  liberty  consequent  on  the  destruction  of  the  equilibrium 
of  the  constitution. 

Of  these  powers,  thus  assigned  to  different  departments,  the 
distribution  of  which  is  considered  indispensable  to  the  exist- 
ence ofjiberty  under  any  form  of  government,  the  most  import- 
ant, beyond  all  doubt,  i3  that  of  the  legislative,  which  it  is  my 
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object  to  endeavor  to  preserve,  and  to  secure  against  executive 
encroachment. 

It  is  a principle,  not  less -universally  admitted  than  that  which 
enjoins  the  separation  of  the  legislative,  executive  and  judicial 
powers,  that  the  law  making  power  must  be  retained  by  the 
people,  and  should  be  exercised  by  representatives  chosen  for 
the  purpose,  and  periodically  responsible  for  the  faithful  dis- 
charge of  their  duly.  If  Hie  power  to  make  laws  which,  of 
course,  includes  the  power  of  taxation,  should  once  be  permit- 
ted to  pass  from  the  hands  of  the  people  into  any  other  depart- 
ment, or  into  the  hands  of  an  individual  wielding  the  self  pro- 
tecting patronage  of  the  government,  oj  in  any  way  shielded 
from  popular  control,  it  is  easy  to  foresee  that  the  first  step  in 
legislative  assumption  would  be  to  perpetuate  the  power  thus 
acquired,  and  that  every  successive  act  would  be  one  of  en- 
croachment and  oppression. 

This  sentiment  was  boldly  asserted  and  firmly  maintained  by 
our  patriotic  ancestors,  when  they  avowed  that  the  legislative 
power  of  America  could  not  be  exercised  by  a British  parlia- 
ment, and  that  the  duly  authorised  delegates  of  the  people 
could  alone  e-nact  laws  by  which  the  people  could  be  bound. 
Not  only  is  it  true,  sir,  as  an  abstract  principle,  that  the  law- 
making power  belongs  to  the  people,  and  can- only  be  exercised 
by  their  immediate  representatives;  it  is,  fortunately,  a princi- 
ple embodied  in  the  constitution  of  our  country.  In  lire  first 
section  of  the  first  article  it  is  declared  that  “all  legislative  pow- 
ers, herein  granted,  shall  be  vested  in  a congress  of  the  United 
States,  which  shall  consist  of  a Senate  arid  house  of  representa- 
tives.” 

This  senate  and  house  of  representatives.,  in  which  all  the  le- 
gislative powers  of  the  government  are  exclusively  vested,  are 
the  delegates  or  agents  of  the  people,  chosen  immediately  by 
them,  or  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  legislatures  of  the 
several  states,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  making  laws.  They,  and 
they  only,  are  authorised  to  make  them. 

Whether, then,  we  consider  the  nature  of  the  legislative  pow- 
er, as  expressive  of'the  general  will  of  the  whole  community, 
or  the  provisions  of  the  constitution,  it  is  manifest- that  the 
whole  law  making-power  is  vested  in  the  senate  and  house  of 
representatives  alone;  and  no  president  of  the  United  States 
is  justifiable  in  interfering  with  this  power  further  than  to 
secure  himself  against  encroachments  upon  executive  privi- 
leges, evidently  bestowed  upon  him  by  the  constitution,  or  to 
guard  the  country  against  the  consequences  of  inconsiderate, 
precipitate  or  corrupt  legislation.  In  England,  where  the  king 
is  a part  of  the  parliament,  and  exercises  legislative  power,  the 
laws  are  headed  as  follows: 

“Be  it  therefore  enacted  by  the  king’s  most  excellent  majes- 
ty, by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of The  lords  spiritual 
and  temporal,  and  commons,  in  this  present  parliament  assem- 
bled, and- by  the  authority  of  the  same.” 

In  the  United  States,  where  congress  alone  exercises  legisla- 
tive powers,  and  the  president  is  only  authorised  to' defend  him- 
self against  encroachments  upon  his  rightful  powers,  the  laws 
are  headed: 

“Be  it  enacted  by  the  senate  and  house  of  representatives  erf 
the  United  Stales  of  America  in  congress' assembled.” 

Why,  then,  it  may  be  asked,  was  tire  assent  of  the  president 
required  to  all  acts,  except  those  passed  by  two-thirds  of  the 
legislative  body?  The  answer  is  obvious  to  all  who  will  take 
the  trouble  to  consult  the  contemporaneous  expositions  of  the 
constitution,  and  the  early  practice  of  the  government  in  refer- 
ence to  the  exercise  of  this  power.  The  power  thus  granted  to 
the  executive  was  not  intended  to  be  active,  but  defensive;  it 
was  not  intended  to  give  him  any  participation  in  the  legislative 
power,  but  merely  to  preserve  the  executive  department  from 
legislative  encroachments,  and,  as  before  observed,  to  guard 
the  country  against  the  effect  of  inadvertent  legislation.  It  was 
never  supposed  that  any  executive,  in  a popular  government, 
would  attempt  to  restrain  the  general  will  of  the  community, 
expressed  by  the  representatives  of  the  people,  clothed  exclu- 
sively with  power  to  declare  that  will  upon  matters  of  mere  ex- 
pediency, in  which  no  executive  power  was  impinged,  in  which 
no  constitutional  question  was  involved. 

In  the  most  able  contemporaneous  defence  of  the  constitu- 
tion, the  qualified  negative  upon  bills  passed  by  congress  was 
defended  solely  on  the  ground  of  its  being  a preventive  against 
legislative  encroachment  upon  executive  functions. 

The  first  practical  exposition  of  this  power  will  be  found  in 
an  official  opinion  given  by  Mr.  Jefferson  to  president  Washing 
ton,  in  less  than  two  years  after  the  government  went  into  ope- 
ration; Mr.  J.  being  then  secretary  of  state.  It  was  given  when 
the  first  bill  was  passed  granting  a charter  to  the  hank  of  the 
United  Slates.  I will  give  only  the  closing  sentence  of  this 
opinion.  He  remarks:  “It  must  be  added,  however,  that,  un- 
less the  president’s  mind,  on  a view  of  every  thing  which  is 
urged  for  and  against  this  bill,  is  tolerably  clear  tlmt  it  is  autho- 
rised by  the  constitution;  if  the  pro  and  con  hang  so  as  to  ba- 
lance his  judgment,  a just  respect  for  the  wisdom  of  the  legis- 
lature would  naturally  decide  the  balance  in  favor  of  their  opi- 
nion. It  is  chiefly  for  cases  where  they  are  clearly  misled  by 
error,  ambition  or  interest,  that  the  constitution  has  placed  a 
check,  in  the  negative  of  the  president.” 

This  opinion  of  Mr.  Jefferson  covers  the  whole  ground  for 
which  I contend,  namely,  the  supremacy  of  the  legislative  de- 
partment of  the  governmenl,  as  expressive  of  the  will  of  the 
community.  Let  it  be  remembered  that  Mr.  Jefferson  practised 
upoi>the  principles  expressed  in  this  opinion.  He  approved  a 


supplemental  bill  to  the  charter  of  the  bank  of  the  United 
States,  thereby  yielding  up  his  constitutional  scruples  to  the 
will  of  the  legislature. 

Mr.  Jefferson  never  exercised  the  veto  power  during  the  eight 
years  of  his  presidential  service;  neither  did  the  elder  nor  the 
younger  Adams. 

“The  primary  inducement,”  says  Mr.  Madison,  “in  confer- 
ring the  veto  power  upon  the  executive,  is  to  enable  him  to  de- 
fend himself.  Indeed,  even  in  England,  where  the  king  is  con- 
sidered a part  of  the  parliament,  and,  therefore,  possessing  a 
share  of  legislative  power,  the  royal  negative  would  only  be 
permitted  in  cases  where  encroachments  were  attempted  upon 
the  royal  prerogative.”  He  therefore  infers,  “a  fortiori that 
in  the  United" Statds,  where  the  president  is  expressly  excluded 
from  any  share  in  the  legislative  power,  the  president’s  nega- 
tive would  never  he  permitted  by  a nation  of  freemen,  except 
in  cases  where  manifest  encroachments  were  attempted  upon 
presidential  rights  and  duties,  or  where  the  negative  was  re- 
quired to  preserve  the  constituiion  from  violation. 

Blaekstone,  in  speaking  of  the  negative  power  in  Great  Bri- 
tain, remarks,  that  “to  hinder  any  encroachment  upon  the 
rights  and  authority  vested  in  the  crown,  the  king  is  himself  a 
part  of  the  parliament;  and,  as  this  is  the  reason  of  his  being  so, 
very  properly,  therefore,  the  share  of  legislation  which  the  con- 
stitution has  placed  in  the  crown  consists  in  the  power  of  re- 
jecting, rather  than  resolving;  for  we  may  apply  to  the  royal 
negative  in  this  Instance  what  Cicero  observes  of  the  negative 
of  the  Roman  tribunes,  that  ‘the  crown  has  not.  the  power  of 
doing  wrong,  but  merely  of  preventing  wrong  being  done.’  In 
order  to  guard  against  his  interference,  it  is  a rule,  not  only 
that  the  king  could  not  send  them  any  express  proposition 
about  laws  or  other  subjects,  but  that  his  name  should  never  be 
mentioned  in  their  deliberations.” 

Mr.  Hamilton  is  more  in  detail  upon  this  subject,  and  vvhat 
lie-says  is  equally  applicable  in  sustaining  my  proposition.  He 
remarks  that — 

“The  superiorxveight  and  influence  of  the  legislative  body  in 
a free  government,  and  the  hazard  to  the  executive  in  a trial  of 
strength  with  that  body,  afford  a satisfactory  security  that  the 
negative  would  generally  be  employed  with  great  caution;  and 
that,  in  its-exercise,  there  would  oftener  he  room  for  a charge 
of  timidity  than  of  rashness.  A king  of  Great  Britain,  with  all 
his  train  of  sovereign  attributes,  and  with  all  the  influence  he 
draws  from  a thousand  sources,  would  at  this  day,  hesitate  to 
puta  negative  upon  the  joint  resolutions  of  the  two  houses  of 
parliament.  He  would  not  fail  to  exert  the  utmost  resources  of 
that  influence  to  strangle  a measure  disagreeable  to  him,  in  its 
progress  to  the  throne,  to  avoid  being  reduced  to  the  dilemma 
of  permitting  it  to  take  effect,  or  of  risking  the  displeasure  of 
the  nation  by  an  opposition  to  the  §ense  of  the  legislative  body. 
Nor  is  it  probable  that  he  would  ultimately  venture  to  exert  his 
prerogative,  but  in  a case  of  manifest  propriety,  or  of  extreme 
necessity.  All  well-informed  men  in  that  kingdom  will  accede 
to  the  justness  of  the  remark.  A very  considerable  period  has 
elapsed  since  the  negative  of  the  crown  has  been  exercised. 

“If  a magistrate  so  powerful,  and  so  well  fortified  as  a British 
monarch,  would  have  scruples  about  the  exercise  of  the  power 
underconsideration,  bow  much  greater  caution  may  be  reason- 
ably expected  in  a president  of  the  United  States,  clothed,  for 
the  short  period  of  four  years,  with  the  executive  authority  of  a 
government  wholly  and  purely  republican? 

“It  is  evident  that  there  would  be  greater  danger  of  his  not 
using  his  power,  when  necessary,  than  of  his  using  it  too  often, 
or  too  much.  An  argument,  indeed,  against  its  expediency, 
has  been  drawn  from  this'very  source.  It  has  been  represented 
on  this  account  as  a power  odious  in  appearance,  useless  in 
practice.  But  it  will  not  follow  that,  beeause  it  might  rarely, 
it  would  never  be  exercised.  In  the  case  for  which  it  is  chiefly 
designed,  that  of  an  immediate  attack  upon  the  constitutional 
rights  of  the  executive,  or  in  a case  in  which  the  public  good 
was  evidently  and  palpably  sacrificed,  a man  of  tolerable  firm- 
ness would  avail  himself  of  his  constitutional  means  of  de- 
fence, and  would  listen  to  the  admonitions  of  duty  and  respon- 
sibility.” 

Thus,  Mr.  President,  I have  given  you  the  opinions  enter- 
tained of  this  power  by  the  ablest  men  both  in  England  and 
America,  all  of  which  sustain  my  amendment.  I will  now 
proceed  to  show  you  that  if  there  is  good  reason  why  this  pow- 
er should  originally  have  existed  in  the  British  constitution, 
from  whence  it  was  copied  into  ours  without  any  effectual  mo- 
dification, we  must  not  look  to  that  country  for  any  counte- 
nance whatever,  either  in  its  use  or  its  abuse  in  the  United 
States. 

That  strong  reasons  may  be  urged  why  this  veto  power  should 
he  possessed  by  a king  of  England,  that  do  not,  and  cannot,  ap- 
ply to  the  president  of  the  United  States,  is  beyond  all  doubt. 

The  king  of  England  is  an  hereditary  monarch;  he  and  his 
descendants  have  a deep  personal  interest  in  the  government, 
ft  behooves  them  to  see  that  their  rights,  dignities,  powers  and 
prerogatives  are  not  modified  or  lessened  to  their  prejudice. 
To  enable  the  king  to  maintain  unimpaired  those  important  in- 
terests, he  is  made  a component  part  of  the  parliament.  No 
meeting  of  parliament  can  take  place  without  his  assent.  He 
convenes  and  lie  prorogues  them,  either  in  person  or  by  proxy; 
and,  notwithstanding  his  participation,  under  the  constitution 
of  the  realm,  in  the  legislative  duties  of  the  government;  not- 
withstanding the  deep  individual  interest  of  himself  and  family 
in  the  monarchy;  and  notwithstanding  his  possessing  an  abso- 
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lute  negative  upon  all  laws  passed  by  parliament,  he  has  had 
good  sense  enough  to  refrain  from  the  exercise  of  the  odious 
and  oppressive  power  since  169*2.  The  kings  of  England,  yie  Id- 
ing  to  the  influence  of  liberal  principles,  and  what  they  believe 
to  be  due  to  the  expression  of  public  sentiment,  through  the  re- 
presentatives in  parliament,  have  abstained  from  the  use  of  this 
power  for  the  space  of  one  hundred  and  forty-two  years;  whilst 
a president  of  the  United  States,  in  this  enlightened  age  disre- 
garding the  influence  of  those  liberal  principles,  although  our 
institutions  are  based  upon  them,  and  in  defiance  of  public  sen 
timent,  has  made  the  exercise  of  the  qualified  veto  power,  ob- 
noxious and  despotic  as  it  is.  a measure  of  almost  every  day’s 
occurrence. 

“The  prerogative  of  the  king  of  England  embraces  large  pow- 
ers, great  privileges  aud  ample  revenues,  amounting  to  four  or 
five  millions  of  dollars  per  annum.  He  can  do  no  wrong,  and 
in  him  there  is  no  weakness  or  folly.”  Thus  able  writers  de 
scribe  him;  and  the  absolute  negative  granted  to  him  was  be 
stowed  to  enable  him  to  preserve  those  great  immunities  unim- 
paired, but  he  never  finds  it  necessary  to  use  it. 

Very  different,  sir,  is  the  condition  of  the  president  of  the 
United  States.  He  is  only  the  chief  executive  agent,  and,  like 
us,  the  servant  of  the  people,  arid  not  the  less  so  because  he  oc- 
cupies a somewhat  higher  station,  elected  only-for  four  years; 
and,  when  he  discharges  the  duties  of  his  office  with  fidelity 
and  ability,  has  an  arduous  time  of  it.  He  possesses  under  the 
constitution  no  inviolability  of  person;  lie  has  no  exclusive,  no 
personal  interest  in  the  government;  no  prerogative  to  contend 
for  against  lords  and  commons.  His  duties  are  plainly  laid 
down.  He  has  not  a privilege  above,  or  distinct  from,  the 
humblest  citizen  ofdlie  country.  He  is  liable  to  impeachment, 
trial,  condemnation  and  punishment,  as  well  as  other  officers 
of  the  government;  and  when  his  period  of  service  has  expired, 
which  heretofoie  on  no  occasion  has  exceeded  eight  years,  the 
incumbent  has  retired  to  the  walks  of  private  life,  to  participate 
with  his  fellow  men  in  the  good  or  the  evil  that  might  befal  the 
country. 

Here,  then,  is  a marked  distinction  as  regards  the  veto  power 
bestowed  upon  the  executive  department  of  the  respective  go- 
vernments. The  king  of  England,  I repeat,  has  a deep  exclu- 
sive personal  interest  in  the  government,  which  passes  from 
him  to  his  descendants,  and  which  might  require  the  exercise 
of  the  veto  power  to  preserve  it;  whilst  the  president  of  the 
United  States  has  no  interest  whatever  in  the  government,  but 
what  he  holds  in  common  with  the  mass  of  his  fellow  citizens. 

One  advantage  I admit  the  veto  power  to  possess,  and  one 
only  of  importance,  and  that  the  amendment  I propose  does 
not  disturb;  in  truth,  thefce  is  no  proper  benefit  resulting  from  it 
that  the  proposed  amendment  does  not  leave  unimpaired,  at 
the  same  time  that  it  secures  to  the  legislative  body  its  just 
powers.  Tbe  veto  power,  when  judiciously  exercised,  is  de- 
signed to  cause' any  act  of  congress  obnoxious  to  the  executive 
to  be  re-examined.  The  reasons  assigned  by  a president  for 
rejecting  a bill  or  resolution  would  bring  in  review  not  only  all 
the  arguments  pro  and  con  in  relation  to  the  measure  that  had 
been  previously  used  in  diseussirig  it,  but  the  two  houses  would 
be  aided  by  Hie  new  light  thrown  upon  the  subject  in  the  argu- 
ment presented  to  them  by  the  chief  magistrate.  The  oftener 
a measure  is  brought  under  examination,  the  greater  the  diver- 
sity in  the  situation  of  those  who  are  to  examine  it;  the  less 
must  be  the  danger  of  those  errors  which  flow  from  want  of 
due  deliberation,  or  which  might  result  from  the  effects  of  fac- 
tion, precipitancy,  or  of  any  impulse  unfriendly  to  the  public 
good.  But  after  this  review,  this  re  examination,  this  investi- 
gation for  a third  time  of  the  subject,  should  a majority  of  all 
the  members  elected  to  either  house  be  decidedly  in  favor  of 
any  measure  thus  acted  on,  I cannot-consent  that  the  public 
will,  thus  expressed  through  their  immediate  representatives, 
should  be  thwarted,  should  be  placed  at  the  absolute  will  and 
control  of  a single  individual.  It  is  admitting  that  a single  man 
may  possess  more  wisdom,  more  virtue,  more  patriotism,  than 
shall  be  contained  in  both  houses  of  congress.  It  lends  to  de- 
stroy all  confidence  in  a representative  government,  and  estab- 
lishes a preference  for  dictatorial  power;  it  uproots  the  repre- 
sentative system  upon  which  our  institutions  are  based. 

Sir,  from  what  I have  said,  I take  it  for  granted,  as  an  incon- 
testable principle,  which  no  citizen  of  the  United  States  will 
be  bold  enough  to  deny,  that  the  qualified  negative  of  the  presi- 
dent upon  the  acts  of  congress  was  granted  by  the  constitution 
only  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  the  executive  authority  from 
legislative  encroachment;  that  it  should  be  restricted  to  that 
object  only;  and  that  its  application  to  any  other  is  an  abuse  of 
power.  Not  many  years  since,  Mr.  President,  I heard  an  old 
and  experienced  member  of  the  house  of  representatives  de- 
clare, upon  the  floor  of  that  house,  that  the  president  of  the 
United  States  possessed  more  power  than  the  king  of  England, 
and  said  he  was  borne  out  in  this  opinion  by  the  correspon- 
dence of  Mr.  Jefferson.  If  I am  not  prepared  to  give  my  full 
assent  to  this  sentiment  at  this  time,  (and  I am  certainly  now 
more  inclined  towards  the  opinion  than  formerly),  I have  no 
hesitation  in  believing  that  there  is  less  danger  to  be  apprehend- 
ed from  an  attempt  at  encroachment  by  the  legislative  depart- 
ment of  the  government  upon  the  executive,  than  of  a similar 
attempt  by  the  executive  upon  the  legislative.  The  senate  will 
indulge  me  with  a few  words  upon  this  point,  as  it  has  an  im- 
portant bearing  upon  the  subject  before  us.  Let  us  consider, 
then,  in  the  first  place,  the  nature  of  those  bodies  to  which  the 
legislative  and  executive  powers  are  confided.  The  legislative 


department  is  composed  of  many  individuals,  strangers  to  each 
other,  with  conflicting  interests  and  views,  coming  from  every 
part  of  the  country,  elected  for  short  periods,  compelled  to 
bear,  in  their  own  persons  and  through  their  offspring,  the  bur- 
den of  those  measures  they  may  sanction;  whose  personal  qua- 
lities, known  to  their  constituents,  are,  in  some  degree,  a 
pledge  for  their  fidelity;  liable  to  be  broken  up  in  fragments  of 
opposing  parties  by  ministerial  influence  and  executive  control, 
who  never  can  be  brought  to  act  in  concert  againsLthe  persua- 
sions, the  influence  and  the  pa  tronage  of  any  executive,  except 
by  the  weight  of  some  impending  danger,  sufficient  to  hush  into 
silence  the  most  discordant  elements. 

Every  one  of  those  features  in  tbe  composition  of  the  legisla- 
tive department  of  the  government  forbids  tbe  probability  that 
any  design  inimical  to  the  executive  department  could  ever 
then  be  formed.  The  short  period  of  service  for  which  they 
are  elected  renders  it  impossible  that  they  could  carry  out  any 
such  design,  if  ever  formed,  into  systematic  and  continued  ac- 
tion. And,  moreover,  why  should  the  legislature,  as  a body, 
desire  the  possession  of  executive  power,  when  the  very  num- 
bers of  which  this  body  is  composed  would  prevent  the  possi- 
bility of  their  discharging  life  duties  attached  to  it.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, from  the  very  nature  of  things,  the  legislative  encroach- 
ment upon  the  executive  department  is  not  the  danger  to  be 
feared;  there  is  more  danger  that,  holding  in  their  hands  the 
privileges  of  the  people*  they  will  not  be  su  fficiently  firm  in  the 
hour  of  danger,  and  at  all  times  sufficiently  tenacious  of  their 
rightful  powers;  there  lies  the  danger. 

The  executive  department  is,  in  all  respects,  entirely  differ- 
ent. The  president  is  elected  for  a longer  period  than  the  re- 
presentatives of  the  people.  He  is  master  of  his  own  secrets; 
he  is  not  bound  to  communicate  his  ambitious  designs;  his  real 
character  may  be  unknown  to  the  great  body  of  the  people. 
The  most  artful  schemes  for  the  perpetuation  of  his  power  may 
be  masked  under  hy  pocritical  pretences  for  the  publie  good;  his 
whole  power  is  undivided;  he  alone  is  responsible;  he  wields 
an  immense  patronage,  which,  thus  moved  by  a single  will, 
may  be  brought  to  bear  upon  a single  point,  and  be  made  con- 
ducive to  a single  object — his- own  aggrandizement. 

More  frequently  Ilian  otherwise  he  is  an  ambitious  man;  his 
objects  are  vast;  his  lust  of  power  increases  with  its  possession; 
and,  disdaining  the  fetters  of  legislative  restraint,  he"  seeks  to 
control, .if he  cannot  remove  them. 

Is  it  not 'then  true,  sir,  that  here  is  the  weak  point  of  every 
republican  government?  Ts  it  not  true  that  the  executive  de- 
partment of  the  government  should  invariably  arouse  the 
watchful  jealousy  of  freemen?  Take  the  history  of  the  world. 
Who  have  disregarded  the  limitations  of  power?  Who  have 
trampled  on  the  rights  of  the  people?  Who  have  been  most  ea- 
ger to  monopolize  power?  Has  it  been  senators  or  emperors, 
parliaments  or  kings,  the  representatives  of  the  people  or  the 
executive  magistrate,  grasping,  against  law,  a public  treasury, 
and  wielding  effectually  both  purSe  and  sword. 

History,  sir,  abounds  in  examples,  establishing  the-undenia- 
ble  fact  that  in  all  ages  of  the  world,  the  chief  executive  magis- 
trate, however  chosen  and  however  restrained,  has  been  the 
great  agent  for  working  the  oppression"  of  the  people  and  the 
destruction  of  freedom.  It  matters  not  with  whatsoever  digni- 
ties invested,  and  within  whatsoever  rules  confined,  the  accu- 
mulation of  power  in  his  own  hands  seems  the  great  object  of 
his  exertions,  and  encroachment  on  encroachment  the  very  law 
ofhis  nature. 

Mr.  President,  shall  I refer  to  historical  incidents,  and  inquire 
whether  it  was  Pericles  or  the  Areopagus  that  subverted  the 
Athenian  commonwealth?  whether  it  was  Cassar  or  the  senate 
that  destroyed  the  liberty  of  Rome?  whether  it  was  Cromwell 
or  the  parliament  that  established  dictatorial  power  in  England? 
whether  it  was  not  the  first  consul  of  France  who,  disdaining 
the  restraints  of  legislative  authority,  established  an  imperial 
government,  and  made  his  will  the  only  law?  It  is  undeniable, 
sir,  that  there  is  a constant  tendency  in  the  executive  power  of 
every  government,  and  especially  ours,  to  contemn  the  barriers 
of  the  constitution,  to  construe  at  its  pleasure  the  "enactments 
of  the  law,  to  decide  for  itself  the  limitations  upon  its  own  ac- 
tion, and  gradually  to  undermine  the  legitimate  influence  of  the 
co-ordinate  branches  of  the  government. 

This  view  of  the  subject  is  not  new.  It  is  to  be  met  with  in- 
terspersed every  where  amidst  the  prophetic  apprehensions  of 
the  sages  and  patriots  of  our  country  during  the  discussion  that 
preceded  the  adoption  of  the  constitution  of  the  United  States; 
and  I am  pained  to  say  that  what  was  prophecy  then  is  rapidly 
becoming  history. 

Of  all  the  means  by  which  the  executive  department  will  be 
able  to  destroy  the  equilibrium  of  the  constitution,  and  to  ab- 
sorb in  its  own  vortex  the  legislative  and  judicial  powers,  the 
exercise  on  common  occasions  of  its  qualified  negative,  there- 
by preventing  the  enactments  of  laws  which  have  received  the 
sanction  of  both  branches  of  the  legislature  after  great,  delibera- 
tion and  ample  discussion,  is  by  far  the  most  alarming. 

A few  words  will  show  the  formidable  nature  of  this  preten- 
sion, this  palpable  abuse  of  a self-defensive,  and;  so  far  as  pure- 
ly self  defensive,  beneficial  power. 

In  all  free  governments  parties  will  exist.  When  founded 
on  abstract  principles,  and  not  devoted  to  men,  those  parties 
are  useful.  At  the  head  of  one  of  those  parties  will  always  be 
found  the  successful  candidate  for  the  presidential  office.-  Tt 
will  generally  appear  that  the  party  who  first  supported  will  af- 
terwards sustain  him.  In  all  measures  he  calculates  on  party 
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adhesion.  The  immense  patronage  lie  wields  not  only  forms  a 
cement  hy  which  the  unity  of  his  own  parly  is  preserved,  but 
presents  attractions  by  which  its  numbers  are  recruited,  and  its 
active  opponents  neutralized  and  silenced.  By  means  of  this 
patronage  pervading  the  whole  community,  the  existing  chief 
magistrate  at  all  times  exerts  a silent  but  powerful  influence 
upon  popular  elections,  which  is  greatly  increased  by  executive 
officers  themselves  intermingling  in  elections,  exerting  all  their 
means,  their  influence,  their  credit,  iu  behalf  of  the  candidates 
most  friendly  to  their  chief,  and  especially  when  the  power  of 
appointment  and  removal  is  practically  vested  in  the  president 
alone,  and  every  appointment  shall  be  made  agreeably  to  the 
degree  of  partisan  zeal  which  the  expectants  of  office  shall  dis- 
play, and  when  continuance  in  office  shall  depend  upon  elasti 
city  of  conscience,  intensity  of  zeal,  and  the  effective  aid  which 
the  incumbent  will  be  able  to  render  in  every  emergency  the 
political  manager  or  idol  of  the  day.  it  can  seldom  happen  that 
any  president,  brought  into  office  as  the  head  of  a great  party, 
who  are  bound  to  each  other  by  the  ties  of  interest,  wielding  to 
any  purpose  the  appointments  at  his  disposal,  directing  the  dis- 
bursements of  the  immense  revenue  subjected  to  his  control, 
and  unblushingly  holding  the  honors  and  emoluments  of  office 
as  the  price  of  fidelity  or  the  spoils  of  victory,  will  fail  in  com- 
manding, whenever  so  inclined,  a majority  in  one  or  the  other 
of  the  two  houses  of  congress.  Should  that  majority  happen  to 
be  found  in  the  house  of  representatives,  the  danger  of  liber ty 
will  be  the  greater,  and  could  only  be  checked  by  the  vigilance 
of  freemen,  and  the  spirit  of  the  people. 

And  let  us  suppose,  sir,  that,,  in  addition  to  the  power  grant- 
ed to  the  president  by  the  constitution,  to  recommend  to  con- 
gress such  measures  as  he  shall  judge  necessary  and  expedient, 
he  shall  exercise,  indirectly,  by  members,  speaking  his  known 
sentiments,  the  initiative  power  in  the  business  of  legislation, 
and  the  negative  power  upon  all  such  of  their  proceedings  as 
may  not  comport  with  his  previous  views,  however  capricious 
they  may  be;  will  it  not  be  evident  that  lie  possesses  an  effec- 
tive control  over  the  whole  legislation  of  the  country?-  What 
becomes,  then,  of  the  “beau  ideal”  of  the  separation  of  powers? 
What  becomes,  then,  of  that  distinct  will  of  eacli  department 
of  the  government,  upon  matters  specially  confided  to  it  by  the 
constitution,  which  Mr.  Madison  asserted,  as  admitted  on  all 
hands,  “.was  essential  to  liberty?”  Where  shali  we  find,  that 
perfect  equilibrium,  which  is  to  prevent  ooe  department  of  the 
government  from  encroaching  on  the  others?  But  le,t  us  sup- 
pose that,  hereafter,  you  may  have  a president  who  will  take 
special  pains  to  declare  the  executive  will  beforehand  upon 
matters  specially  confided  to  the  legislative  department,  and 
entirely  within  a sphere  of  legislative  action;  and,  anticipating 
an  approaching  meeting  of  congress,  publish  to  the  world  an 
executive  manifesto,  declaring  the  final  opinions  of  the  execu- 
tive upon  the  great  question  of  currency,  commerce,  peace,  and 
war,  so  as  effectually  to  preclude  all, legislative  inquiry, .and.  to 
leave  to  congress  merely  the  privilege  Of  recording  the  execu- 
tive decrees.  What,  then,  becomes  of  the  balance  of  power?' 
Where,  then,  is  the  legislative  power?  Will  you  not  have  then 
the  very  accumulation  of  power,  legislative,  and  judicial,  in 
the  same  hands,  which  Mr.  Madison  describes  as  the  very  de- 
finition of  tyranny?  Where  will  you  then  find  a corrective  for 
executive  abuses?  What  power  shall  arrest  executive  usurpa- 
tion? Will  a solitary  voice  in  the  legislative  li  ills  avail  you 
any  thing?  No  sir;  the  suggestions  of  patriotism,  wisdom  and 
experience,  embodied  in  the  most  eloquent  language,. would  be 
disregarded  by  the  representatives  of  a dominant  party,  elected 
through  executive  influence.  But  suppose,  against  all  proba- 
bility, you  should  find  that  majority;  what  hope  will  remain, 
with  the  executive  veto  staring  us  in  the  face?  Can  any  one 
suppose  that  two-thirds  of  both  branches  of  the  legislature  will 
ever  be  found  to  concur  in  the  enactment  of  a law  which  the 
president  is  known  to  disapprove?  Any  bill  involving  great 
principles  has-been  rarely,  if  ever  known  to  pass  through  con- 
gress but  by  bare  majorities,  even  where  the  sentiments  of  the 
executive  were  known..  Has  an  instance  yet  occurred  of  the 
enactment  of  any  law,  which  the  president  had  returned  with 
his  objections?  Let  this  veto  power  be  exerted  In  all  its  extent, 
and  the  legislative  power  vested  in  congress  by  the  constitution 
is  no  more.  Restrict  the  president  in  whatever  other  way  you 
please,  still  from  that  moment  he  becomes  absolute  in  his  ac- 
tions, a monarch,  a dictator,  a despot.  Yes,  sir,  from  that  mo- 
ment the  revolution  is  achieved,  and  the  people  are  slaves.  Will 
such  a power  be  suffered  longer  to  remain  to  the  executive  un- 
restricted, a power  which  a king  of  England  has  so  long  refrain- 
ed from  exercising,  that  it  may  be  said  to  be  absolute?  Wliat 
has  been  its  operation  here?  It  has  changed  the  whole  course 
of  the  legislation  of  the  country. 

The  veto  power,  applied  to  the  bill  appropriating  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  public  lands,  gratified  the  new  states.  The  same 
power,  arresting  a system  of  internal  improvements,  pleases 
the  south.  The  seizure  and  transfer  of  the  public  deposited,  by 
a stretch  of  executive  power,  is  highly  acceptable  to  another 
important  section  of  the  country.  Thus  the  exercise  of  this 
power  secures  the  executive  friends  enough  in  eacli  of  those 
sections  of  the  country  to  ensure  him  a majority,  whilst  per 
haps  neither  would  entirely  be  satisfied  with  what  so  much 
pleased  the  other. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  President,  let  us  look  into  the  manner  in 
which  this  power  to  negative  legislative  acts  lias  heretofore 
been  exercised,  and  what  we  may  expect  from  its  overwhelm- 
ing effects,  if  it  shall  be  left  unrestrained.  At  the  commence- 


ment of  the  government,  we.  shall  find  it  directed  to  objects  of 
little  interest  and  of  less  importance;  for  a number  of  years  it 
was  used  to  correct  the  effects  of  hasty  or  inadvertent  legisla- 
tion, it  performed  themffiee  for  which  it  was  designed;  and  con- 
fined its  operation  to  cases  where  the  constitution  was  alleged 
to  have  been  violated  by  the  enactment  of  the  bill;  as  time  rolls 
on,  it  outstrips  in  its  pretentions  all  that  the  early  enemies  of  a 
strong  executive  had  predicted.  I t is  confined  no  longer  to  al- 
leged violations  of  the  constitution,  or  to  enactments  supposed 
to  impinge  executive  authority;  it  has  invaded  the  field  of  gene- 
ral legislation. 

It  assumes  the  power  to  decide,  originally  and  finally,  on 
questions  of  finance,  of  commerce,  of  currency;  in  a word, 
Whatever  can.effect  the  happiness  and  safety  of  the  whoie  com- 
munity, and  the  individual  prosperity  of  every  citizen.  Nor  is 
this  universal  assumption  of  legislative  power  by  the  executive 
magistrate  a rare  .occurrence.  Formerly,  the  return  of  a bill 
wall  the- president’s  objections  constituted  an  epoch  in  the  an- 
nals of  legislation.  Twice  only  did  it  occur,  on  trivial  subjects, 
in  the  first  twenty  twa  years  of  the  government.  Now,  sir,  it 
may  be  said  to  rank  with  the  familiar  occurrences  of  the  day. 
Seven  times  was  it  exerted  within  the  first  five  years  of  the  pre- 
sent-administration, and  that,  too,  upon  bills  not  novel  in  their 
character,  but  well  known  to  tiie  people,  and  embracing  numer- 
ous subjects  deeply  interesting  to  them.  Independent  of  these 
facts,  what  have  we  beheld  within  a short  period?  The  execu- 
tive will  arrayed  against  the  legislative  will,  upon  subjects  con- 
fided to  the  legislation  of.congress;  the  executive  not  the  agent 
to  execute,  but  the  master  to  dictate;  the  president  not  wailing 
for  laws  to  be  passed  and  presented  lor  his  approbation,  but  an- 
ticipating and  controlling  legislative  action,  by  proclaiming  in 
advance,  his  settled  determhratian,  interposing  objections  to  im- 
portant measures,  which,  after  mature  deliberation  and  public 
discussion  legislative  wisdom  had  devised;  entering  busily  into 
the  initiative  measures  of  the  law-making  department;  propos- 
ing, mrfst  considerately,  to  relieve  congress  from  the  duties 
which  the  constitution  had  devolved  upon  them;,  offering,  if  de- 
sired, to  prepare  for  their  use  the  model  of  an  act  which  they 
might  register,  and  lie  approve;  and  even  declaring,  if  we  are 
correctly  informed,  that  if  the  most  noted  and  fatal -of  his  legis- 
lativs-experiments  should,  in  the  lapse  of  time,  fail  to  accom- 
plish the  purposes  intemled,  or  prove  wholly  destructive  to  the 
vital  interests  of  the  nation,  he  would  then  be  prepared  with 
another  experiment.  Nay,  sir,  so  rapid  and  so  alarming  have 
been  the  strides  of  executive  power  over  the  prostrate  constitu- 
tion, so  palpable  the  abuses,  so  deadly  the  thrusts  which  have 
been  committed  under  the  cloak  of  a power  intended  only  as  a 
shield”,  that  the  president- .appears  to  have  designedly,  at  the  ap- 
proach of  a late  session,  anticipated  the  action  of  congress  upon 
the  subject  with  which  the  law-making  power  alone  had  the 
right  to  intermeddle;  as  if  for  the  purpose  of  controlling  the  ac- 
tion ofcougress  on  the  very  subject,  and  of  keeping  .(by  means 
of  the  veto  power)  the  legislative  remedies  for  an  act  extending 
greatly  the  executive  powerdnore- perfectly  at  his  .disposal. 

Sir,  when  these  two  examples  are  before  us,  in  the  very  in- 
fancy of  our  government,  what  may  we  not  apprehend  from  the 
accumulating  encroachment  of  future,  years?  More  danger  is 
always  to  be  apprehended  from  the  illegal  exercise  of  power 
than  from  the  quantum  granted.  The  dictatorial  power,  when 
legally  conferred  and  legally  exercised,  proved  no  detriment  to 
the  liberties  of  Rome.  But  when  Caesar  passed  the  rubicon 
with  a victorious  army,  in  open  and  successful  defiance  of  posi- 
tive law,  the  will  of  one  man  became  superior  to  the  law,  and 
the  republic  was  changed  to  an  imperial  throne.  The  reason 
is  obvious:  when  power,  however  great,  is  conferred  by  law, 
checks  and  limitations  may  be  interposed  to  render  it  innoxi- 
ous; but  when  power  can  successfully  transcend  a constitu- 
tional or  legal  restraint,  even  in  a matter  apparently  unimport- 
ant, who  will  be  able  to  interpose  a check  to  the  successful  pro- 
gress of  usurpation,  when  the  enslavement  of  the  people  may 
be  tlie  consequence,  and  a crown  the  prize? 

Mr.  President,  the  executive  has,  in  every  age  and  in  every 
oountry,  been  the  bane  of  liberty.  It  is  that  power  in  the  state 
which  possesses  an  activity  which  never  slumbers.  Its  never- 
ceasing  tendency  is  to  increase  the  sphere  of  its  own  action,  and 
to  swell  the  number  erf  its  votaries.  The  dignities  and  emolu- 
ments which  it  commands  are  addressed  to  the  strongest  pas- 
sions that  can  sway  the  human  breast.  Its  operations  are  un- 
pSeetfl,  its  movements  unfell,  its  impulses  unknown,  until  we  be- 
hold their  effects  upon  the  freedom  of  a country,  and  find  its 
liberties  writhing  beneath  their  influence,  and  expirinc  in  the 
agonies  of  death.  The  deadly  potion  which  they  administer 
will  be  often  presented  with  a winning  smile. 

So  long  as  confined  within  its  legitimate  sphere,  the  execu- 
tive power  contains  within  itself  an  impelling  force,  which 
scarcely  any  free  government  is  able  to  resist;  but,  if  it  once 
.successfully  enters  Upon  legislative  action,  the  people  are  un- 
done. 

Mr.  President,  in  my  humble  judgment,  the  presidential  nega- 
tive upon  legislative  proceedings,  as  now  practised  and  abused, 
is  entirely  inconsistent  witii  republican  freedom.  The  people 
must  curtail  it,  or  prepare  for  subjugation.  All  "history  proves 
that  power  is  never  sated;  usurpation  never  stops.  If  the  pub- 
lic will  is  not  respected  and  obeyed  by  the  chief  magistrate  of 
tire  land,  when  expressed  by  representatives  coming  fresh  from 
the  people,  that  magistrate  will  soon  be  superior  to  the  consti- 
tution and  the  law.  Soon  did  l say?  He  lias  them,  through 
I the  agency  of  the  veto  power,  already  under  his  foot. 
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Our  paper  is  nearly  filled  with  Indian  affairs.  It  con- 
tains, first,  Mr.  Clay's  great  appeal  to  the  humanity  and 
justice  of  the  country,  (the  last  that  will,  probably,  ever 
be  made  in  their  behalf),  together  with  the  remarks  of 
other  gentlemen;  and  second,  the  substance  of  a draft  of 
a treaty  with  the  Cherokees  for  the  sale  of  all  their  lands, 
with  the  conditions  attached — and  a letter  from  the  pre- 
sident of  the  United  States,  addressed  to  them,  in  rela- 
tion to  that  subject.  We  are  thus  enabled,  as  it  were,  to 
complete  the  whole  subject  at  once— and  nobody  will  re- 
gret the  room  that  it  occupies. 

The  elections  will  come  on  in  Rhode  Island , Connec- 
ticut and  Virginia  very  speedily.  The  Richmond  papers 
are  filled  with  matter  pertaining  to  them. 


The  “New  York  Journal  of  Commerce”  says— 

The  bill  to  prohibit  the  circulation,  within  this  state,  of  bank 
notes  under  $5,  passed  the  assembly  on  Tuesday, i)y  a vote  of 
72  to  9.  It  passed  the  senate  by  a vote  of  25  to  2.  Total  yeas 
97,  total  noes  II.  It  provides  that  no  bill  under  the  denomina- 
tion of  $2  shall  be  given  or  offered  in  payment  after  the  1st  of 
September  next;  no  bill  under  $3  after  the  1st  of  March  next; 
none  under  $5  after  1st  September,  1836;  and  none  under  $10 
of  any  bank  out  of  the  state  after  the  1st  September  next.  Pe- 
nalty for  giving  or  offering  in  payment  a bill  of  any  bank  in  this 
stale  under  $5,  after  the  dates  specified,  Jive  times  its  nominal 
amount.  Penalty  for  issuing  bills  under  $2,  in  this  state,  after 
30  days  from  the  passage  of  the  act— under  $3  after  1st  Sep 
tembernext — under  $5  after  1st  of  March  next — or  for  issuing 
any  denomination  between  $5  and  $10 — $100  for  each  bill,  and 
forfeiture  of  charter.  Penalty  for  giving  or  offering  in  payment 
an  out  of-state  bill  under  $10  after  1st  September  next,  $50. 
The  senate  only  proposed  to  prohibit  foreign  bills  under$5;  but 
the  assembly  extended  the  prohibition  to  all  such  bills  under 
$10.  This  amendment,  and  one  or  two  others  of  less  import- 
ance, require  the  concurrence  of  the  senate,  after  which,  the 
bill  will  be  signed  by  the  governor,  and  so  the  state  will  be  sad- 
dled with  one  of  the  greatest  humbugs  that  has  been  got  up 
lately  for  political  effect.  However,  unless  we  are  much  mis- 
taken, public  sentiment,  before  two  years  have  expired,  will 
express  itself  in  terms  not  to  be  misunderstood,  demanding  a 
repeal  of  this  oppressive  and  foolish  law.  The  legislature  will 
then  learn  that  a few  thousand  noisy  radicals,  forever  uneasy 
about  something,  do  not  constitute  the  people  of  the  state  of  New 
York.  The  amount  of  bills  under  $5,  of  banks  in  this  state,  in 
circulation  on  the  1st  of  January  last,  was  $3,730,902,  or  nearly 
a quarter  of  their  whole  circulation. 


The  Albany  Argus  publishes  Mr.  Edmonds’  report  to  the  New 
York  legislature,  on  abolishing  small  notes.  The  following  re- 
capitulation appended  to  the  report,  of  the  proportion  of  notes 
of  different  denominations  in  circulation  is,  we  suppose,  as  near 
an  approximation,  as  can  be  made. 

Recapitulation. 

One  dollar  bills  $1,085,535 

Twtr  “ 1,169.330 

Three  “ 1,476,037 

Five  « 4,643,422 

Ten  “ 2,702,651 

Twenty  “ 784,280 

Fifty  “ 622,185 

One  hundred  dollar  bills  961,200 

Five  hundred  “ 204,000 

One  thousand  {<  436,100 

Over  $5  but  particular  denom.  unknown  2,646,100 


The  legislative  council  of  New  Jersey  have  passed  the  bill 
from  the  house  relative  to  the  prohibition  of  small  notes,  with 
an  amendment  declaring  that  it  shall  not  take  effect  until  after 
the  passage  of  a similar  law  by  the  legislature  of  New  York. 

So  the  law  to  prohibit  the  passage  of  bank  notes  of  a 
less  denomination  than  $5,  has  passed  the  legislature  of 
New  Jersey. 


The  “Portland  Advertiser”  gives  the  following  ac- 
count of  the  proceedings  of  Maine; 

The  house  has  passed,  in  concurrence  with  the  senate,  the  bill 
prohibiting  the  circulation  of  all  bills  under  the  denomination 
of  five  dollars.  Ayes  90,  noes  62.  The  house,  you  will  re- 
mark, has  changed  front  since  the  last  vote  was  taken.  This 
is  considerable  of  a somerset,  but  nothing  like  the  somersets 
that  at  some  other  times  take  place  in  the  house.  The  majori- 
ty against  this  hill,  the  other  day,  in  the  house,  was  very  large. 
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The  majority  for  the  bill,  you  will  now  observe,  is  quite  larger 
What  a world  this  is! 

This  bill  will  now  become  a law  of  the  land.  From  and  after 
the  first  of  June  next,  no  banking  corporation  shall  issue  any 
bills  of  the  value  of  one  dollar:  after  the  first  of  January,  no 
bills  of  the  value  of  two  dollars!  after  the  1st  of  June,  1836,  no 
bills  of  the  value  of  three  dollars.  At  the  same  period  the  cir- 
culation of  all  these  bills  is  to  be  stopped,  under  a penalty  of 
double  the  value  ol  the  bills  to  be  forfeited  and  recovered  in  an 
action  of  debt. 

In  reply  to  the  objections  made  we  have  to  remark — • 
that  Pennsylvania , Maryland  and  Virginia  are  all  with- 
out a circulation  of  bank  notes  of  a less  denomination 
than  jive  dollars — and  so,  we  believe,  are  several  other 
states;  and  that  their  prohibition  took  place  long  before 
the  gold  coinage  was  dreamed  of,  and  was  brought  about 
without  much,  if  any,  inconvenience,  in  the  two  first 
named  states — the  last  never  had  need  of  such  a law.  It 
will,  however,  operate  severely  in  New  York,  New  Jer- 
sey and  Maine,  wherein  the  currency  of  such  bills  is  of 
a very  large  amount,  and  restrain  the  banks  from  dis- 
counting, for  a considerable  time — especially  certain  of 
them  in  the  interior  of  New  York.  But  in  these  states* 
and  all  others  that  border  on  the  sea-board,  at  least, 
there  ought  to  be  such  a prohibition,  we  think,  cannot 
be  doubted.  Those  in  the  interior,  perhaps,  might  have 
a currency  of  3’s — and,  possibly,  of  2’s,  for  some  time 
to  come.  We  have  always  said  this,  and  see  no  reason 
to  alter  our  opinion.  We  have  not  been,  and  are  not, 
embarrassed  for  the  want  of  change.  Every  body  pro- 
vides himself  with  it,  and  all  men  have  enough  of  it — if 
enough  of  notes  of  five  dollars  and  upwards. 

It  is  singular  how  the  circulation  of  specie  is  kept  up. 
We  have  before  us  an  account  of  the  loss  and  gain,  for 
two  days  in  the  week — Saturday  and  Monday , for  the 
whole  year  of  1833,  being  the  season  of  pressure  on  the 
money  market,  kindly  furnished  by  an  officer  of  a bank, 
which,  perhaps,  gives  out  more  change  than  any  other  in 
this  city,  to  which  we  shall  probably  revert  hereafter. 
Saturday , every  one  knows,  is  the  great  day  of  paying 
small  suras,  in  wages.  The  account  commences  on  Sa- 
turday, the  5th  Jan.  and  ends  on  Monday,  the  30th  Dec. 
1833.  In  the  whole  there  is  only  one  Saturday  in  which 
there  is  a gain,  and  of  25  dollars  only — and  fifty-one  in 
which  there  was  a loss:  and  there  are  ten  Mondays  in 
which  there  is  a loss,  and  forty-two  in  which  there  is  a 
gain — the  balance  of  the  losses  being  nearly  10,000  dol- 
lars for  the  whole  year,  so  far  as  it  regards  those  days . 
Now  here  is  the  answer,  where  the  specie  is  to  come 
from?  The  banks  pay  it  out,  and  take  it  in,  in  perpetu- 
al succession — 'and  there  is  no  difficulty  about  change. 
Nor  should  there  be — if  the  banks  are  properly  conduct- 
ed. 

The  provision  in  the  New  York  law  to  prevent  the  cir- 
culation of  bills  of  less  than  $10,  of  other  states,  is  un- 
just. 

Now  here  we  have  another  outcrying — * 

A Jeremiade  from  the  New  York  Evening  Post,  of  Thursday. 

“Already  the  precious  metals  have  begun  to  flow  out  of  the 
country.  Not  more  truly  does  the  mercury  in  the  thermometer 
disclose  the  temperature  of  the  air,  than  the  fluctuations  of  spe- 
cie denote  the  state  of  trade.  The  balance  is  now  preponde- 
rating against  us,  and  it  will  continue  to  decline  more  and 
more,  for  commerce,  stimulated  by  bank  facilities,  is  hourly  in- 
creasing its  dangerous  activity,  and  enterprise  and  speculation 
never  employed  themselves  on  wider  schemes  than  now.  The 
veins  and  arteries  of  business  are  filled  to  plethdrick  fullness 
with  the  circulation  of  the  banks.  Importations  are  daily  made 
to  augmented  amounts;  prices  are  continually  advancing;  and 
every  thing  wears  that  florid  and  preternaturally  healthy  ap- 
pearance which  foretokens  paralysis  and  death!” 

Well,  gentlemen,  your  hard  money  is  going  back  again.  The 
packets  which  sail  this  day  carry  out  specie,  bills  of  exchange 
being  now  at  8£.  So  all  the  humbug  of  Jackson  gold  and  hard 
money  is  very  clear  and  apparent.  Now  call  in  your  small  bille 
and  see  where  the  specie  is.  N.  Stary 
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This  was  to  be  expected.  We  have  had  loud  shout-, 
ings  about  the  influx  of  specie,  and  now  we  shall  have 
some  groans  concerning  its  reflux.  We  suppose  that 
silver  will  leave  us  rapidly — but  that  the  small  measure 
of  gold  that  we  have  will  stick  by  us.  This  was  what 
every  dispassionate  man  predicted  would  happen,  when 
the  “humbug”  was  begotten.  It  will  be  a dear  affair  to 
us,  if  tbe  reflux  should  go  on,  as  doubtless  it  will,  sooner 
or  later;  for  gold  and  silver  always  seeks  the  best  mar- 
ket, the  same  as  codfish,  flour  or  cotton! 

We  have  received  an  official  copy  of  the  report  made 
to  the  senate,  on  the  case  of  Mr.  Poindexter.  It  pre- 
sents the  foulest  and  filthiest  tissue  of  wicked  and  wilful 
falsehoods  that  ever  was  stewed-up  to  feed  the  morbid 
appetites  of  the  basest  of  mankind — the  most  disgraceful 
and  disgusting;  and  it  was  well  that  a “leaky  vessel”  re- 
vealed the  whole  conspiracy  before  the  adjournment  of 
the  senate!  The  mind  shrinks  with  horror  at  sp  much 
malignity — at  such  machinations,  to  get  up  a plot  against 
the  reputation  of  an  innocent  man,  as  every  member  of  the 
senate  acknowledged — and  every  honest  one  will  rejoice 
to  find  has  been  prostrated,  and  forever;  and  the  cry  of 
“bank,”  in  “ the  city  of  the  bank,”  with  “ bank  gentle- 
men” and  “ bank  honors,”  as  used  by  the  “Albany  Ar- 
gils,” will  not  divert  public  attention  from  the  fact,  that 
a cold-blooded  design  had  been  entertained  to  fix  upon 
Mr.  P.  an  act  of  the  most  villainous  character,  which  the 
senate  unanimously  said  that  there  was  not  the  “shadow” 
of  truth  in. 

In  the  proceedings  of  the  city  council  of  Washington, 
it  will  appear  that  a just  estimate  has  been  placed  upon 
the  character  and  conduct  of  Charles  L.  Coltman,  a mem- 
ber of  the  board,  for  the  part  that  he  took  in  it — and  there 
are  others  who  were  equally  guilty,  whose  character  will 
be  canvassed  elsewhere.  See  page  79. 

Mr.  Poindexter  was  dined,  in  high  style,  at  Philadel- 
phia, on  Friday  last — 700  plates  were  laid,  and  a 1,000 
persons  were  present;  besides,  the  boxes  of  the  theatre 
were  filled  with  ladies. 

The  public  will  be  surprised  at  the  reading  of  a letter 
from  the  president  of  the  United  States,  recommending 
a “caucus”  to  nominate  a president  and  vice  president. 
It  is  the  first  time  that  such  a thing  has  happened,  and, 
we  trust,  it-will  be  the  last. 

The  old  habit  was  to  make  a nomination  in  congress. 
The  last  was  in  1823,  of  which  Mr.  Van  Buren  was  the 
chief.  It  miserably  failed.  And  so  will  conventions 
gotten  up  as  this  thing  will  be.  The  attendants  will  not 
be  “fresh  from  the  people,”  as  the  president  supposes — 
for  they  will  not  be  of  the  people.  The  people,  in  their 
primary  assemblies,  will  be  altogether  disregarded.  Ge- 
neral Jackson,  himself,  was  “fresh  from  the  people” — 
but  the  convention  will  meet  to  nominate  a particular  in- 
dividual, before-named,  to  them. 

We  have  a recollection  of  a letter  from  Mr.  Jefferson 
on  a similar  subject,  in  1808,  we  believe — and  hope  that 
some  one  will  hunt  it  up  and  republish  it.  He  disclaim- 
ed all  or  any  interference  with  the  “succession.” 

The  war  in  Pennsylvania  is  assuming  rather  a fero- 
cious character.  The  Pennsylvanian , speaking  of  Mr. 
Wolf,  says — 

“He  owes  the  eminent  station  he  occupies  to  chance — not  to 
merit.  He  was  thrown  into  it  so  suddenly,  and  so  unexpected- 
ly, that  months  elapsed  before  his  astonishment  subsided— and 
when  it  did,  he  felt  that  his  obligations  to  a few  intriguers,  who 
arranged  the  lottery  in  such  a manner  as  to  enable  him  to  draw 
the  high  prize,  were  so  great,  that  he  surrendered  himself  to 
their  directions,  and  sunk  at  once  from  a governor  to  an  auto- 
maton. He  moves  the  pieces,  it  is  true,  but  there  are  many 
Maelzela  who  touch  the  springs  and  regulate  the  game.” 
******** 

“Deaf— utterly  deaf— to  the  general,  not  to  say  universal  dis- 
satisfaction, which  prevailed  throughout  the  democratic  party, 
at  the  very  mention  of  three  successive  terms,  he  lem  a willing 
ear  to  those  flatterers  and  panders,' whose  political  existence  de 
pended  upon  his  continuance  in  power.  Blinded  to  the  evident 
impossibility  of  electing  him,  if  he  should  be  able  by  the  exer- 
cise of  all  the  power  which  the  constitution  had  placed  in  his 
hands,  he  boldly  determined  to  prove  to  the  democratic  party, 
through  the  instrumentality  of  a sham  nomination,  that  they 
had  a MASTER.” 

And  the  Philadelphia  11  Sentinel”  observes— 


“The  editors  of  the  Pennsylvanian  say,  that  they  do  not  be- 
lieve, that  having  at  one  time  acted  on  the  wrong  side,  torever 
bars  a repenting  individual  from  coming  over  to  that  whieh  they 
regard  as  the  true  faith.  True;  but  when  you  see  a man,  who, 
for  tbe  greater  part  of  his  life  time,  has  been  a leader  of  one 
parly,  suddenly  go  over  to  the  other,  and  immediately  become 
an  applicant  for  office,  on  all  occasions  thrusting  himself  for- 
ward, and  assuming  the  part  of  a leader  there  too,  is  there  not 
some  reason  to  doubt,  whether  the  change  has  arisen  from  a 
conviction  of  error,  or  from  mere  selfish  considerations.  Mo- 
desty should  induce  such  persons  to  keep  in  the  back  ground 
for  a short  time  at  least.  It  is  of  such  impudence  on  the  part 
ofsome  af  the  brawlers  about  the  Pennsylvanian,  that  we  com- 
plain— the  men  who  modestly  call  themselves  the  “real  Simon 
Pure”  democrats.” 

The  going  over  “suddenly”  is  a common  thing — in 
Pennsylvania!  They  passed  from  Mr.  Calhoun  to  gen. 
Jackson  with  the  rapidity  of  lightning — and,  w hile  there 
was  but  one  opponent  to  the  tariff- law,  interval  improve- 
ments and  the  bank,  in  congress,  and  not  more  than  two 
or  three  in  both  branches  of  the  legislature,  and  a large 
majority  voted  for  internal  improvements  and  the  bank 
after  the  president’s  veto  of  the  bills  on  those  subjects, 
they  suddenly  “chopped  round,”  and  a majority  was 
found  opposed  to  each  of  these  great  questions  concern- 
ing the  “policy  of  Pennsylvania!” 

And  so  as  to  the  “democracy”  of  the  state  about 
which  so  much  noise  is  made.  Mr.  Wilkins  and  Mr. 
Buchanan  have  been  elected  to  the  senate  by  “ democra- 
tic Pennsylvania,”  though  of  the  old  and  decided  federal 
school.  We  do  not  prefer  this  as  a charge  against  the 
gentlemen  named — (and  Mr.  Van  Buren  had  previously- 
made  a “democrat”  of  Mr.  Jtv fits  King,  and  placed  him 
in  the  senate  of  the  U,  S.),  but  it  should  teach  modera- 
tion ! 

A new  paper  called  the  “Democratic  State  Journal’7 
has  been  commenced  at  Harrisburgh.  It  is  printed  on  a 
large  sheet;  and,  to  use  the  language  of  the  “Pennsyl- 
vanian,” it  “flies  the  flag  of  Van  Buren  and  Muhlen- 
berg.” 

From  the  reply  of  Mr.  Calhoun  to  the  Petersburg 
committee,  by  whom  he  was  invited  to  a public  dinner, 
we  extract  the  following: 

“I  must  content  myself  with  saying,  that  there  never  was  a 
period  in  which  our  institutions  were  in  greater  danger, 
and  when  our  beloved  country  called  more  imploringly  for  re- 
lief. It  is  impossible  for  any  one,  who  has  not  been  an  eye 
witness,  to  realize  the  rapid  corruption  and  degeneracy  of  the 
government  in  the  last  few  years.  So  callous  has  the  sensibi- 
lity of  the  community  become,  that  things  are  now  not  only 
tolerated,  but  are  scarcely  noticed,  which,  at  any  other  period, 
would  have  prostrated  the  administration  of  Washington  him- 
self. In  fact  to  prove  corruption  and  abuse,  but  strengthens  the 
administration  in  the  affection  of  that  powerful  and  disciplined 
corps  which  is  the  main  support  of  those  in  power,  and  which 
has  unfortunately  established  so  commanding  an  influence  in 
public  opinion.  Of  this  melancholy  and  alarming  truth,  we 
have  had  of  late,  many  and  striking  illustrations.” 

The  president  of  the  United  States  has,  we  learn,  been 
more  or  less  indisposed  in.health  lor  the  last  week. 

At  the  circuit  court,  now  in  session  for  Washington 
county,  D.  C.  a bill  of  indictment  has  been  found  against 
Richard  Lawrence,  for  an  assault  upon  general  Jackson, 
with  intent  to  kill.  Friday,  the  10th  inst.  has  been  fixed 
upon  as  the  day  for  trial  of  the. indictment. 

The  stock  in  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  rail  road,  is  at 
60  dollars,  per  share,  or  upwards.  It  will,  probably, 
reach  its  par  before  the  1st  of  July.  A vast  amounut  of 
business  is  doing  on  this  road. 

On  Wednesday  last  week,  (says  a Philadelphia  paper), 
a train  of  thirty-eight  cars  laden  almost  exclusively  with 
dry  goods  for  the  far  west,  left  this  city  on  the  Columbia 
rail  road.  We  learn  from  the  collector  that  the  goods 
carried  by  this  train,  weighed  114,884  lbs. 

There  are  at  present  163  regularly  registered  burthen 
and  21  passenger  cars,  upon  this  end  of  the  road,  and 
about  100  cars  that  have  trot  yet  been  registered.  After 
the  6th  of  April  there  will  be  9 locomotive  engines  run- 
ning between  this  city  and  Columbia  daily. 

A noble  spirit  of  improvement  is  abroad  in  Kentucky. 
A hoard  has  been  established,  with  ample  means  to  do  a 
great  deal  of  good.  Much  has  been  done  already,  and 
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more  will  be  speedily  accomplished.  The  “Commenta- 
tor” asks— 

Who  can  predict  the  aspect  Kentucky  will  present  when  her 
streams  become  permanently  navigable,  and  when  all  her  roads 
through  the  interior  become  commodious  channels  of  trade? 
The  day  is  fast  approaching  when  the  difficulties  of  transporta- 
tion and  travel  which  have  been  encountered  by  this  communi 
ty,  will  live  in  tradition  only,  and  be  listened  to  with  increduli- 
ty by  the  rising  generation.  Not  long  ago  it  was,  at  many  sea- 
sons of  the  year,  a hard  day’s  ride  from  Frankfort  to  Shelbyville, 
a distance  of  twenty-two  miles,  while  for  wheel  carriages  the 
road  was  absolutely  impassable.  The  road  from  Frankfort  to 
Maysville,  the  great  thorough  fare  of  the  stale,  was  in  the  same 
condition.  Now,  at  all  seasons,  and  in  day  or  night,  large  and 
commodious  coaches  pass  with  safety  and  rapidity.  Such,  in 
a few  years,  we  hope  will  be  the  situation  of  all  the  leading 
highways  of  the  country.  We  have  begun  the  good  work,  it  is 
true,  at  a late  day;  but  this  consideration  should  only  stimulate 
to  greater  efforts  in  order  to  enable  us  to  overtake  those  states 
who  have  got  so  many  years  the  start  of  us. 

The  anthracite  coal  trade  to  Providence , R.  I.  amount- 
ed to  18,556  tons,  and  employed  2 voyages  of  brigs,  109 
of  schooners,  and  32  of  sloops,  in  the  last  year. 

The  “Sandy  and  Beaver  canal  company”  have  issued 
proposals  for  commencing  their  work. 

As  a specimen  of  what  is  doing  in  the  west,  it  may  be 
mentioned,  that  Kelley  & Walworth  are  building,  at 
Cleveland , a warehouse,  the  dimensions  of  which  are  85 
by  100  feet;  with  projecting  wings  of  15  feet*  together 
with  9 feet  projection  for  the  shelter  of  boats  which  may 
lay  along  side.  The  building  is  two  stories  high,  and 
durably  constructed.  And  in  the  same  place,  the 
“Herald”  is  about  to  be  published  daily. 

The  amount  of  sales  by  auction,  in  the  city  of  New 
York,  according  to  William's  Register , for  the  year  end- 
ing September  30,  1834,  was  as  follows: 

Amount  of  sales  not  subject  to  duty  13,997,994 

“ subject  to  duty  13,197,449 


$27,195,443 

Other  parts  of  the  state,  (together)  499,231 

The  articles  not  subject  to  duty  are,  real  estate,  cattle, 
and  every  article  of  domestic  product  or  manufacture, 
except  distilled  spirits. 

It  was  a mistake  that  Mr.  Webster  would  dine  public- 
ly at  Lancaster.  He  declined  the  invitation — preferring 
an  unrestrained  intercourse  with  the  people  of  that  place; 
many  of  whom,  of  all  parties,  called  upon  him  and  his 
family. 

At  the  celebration  of  St.  Patrick’s  day  at  Albany,  the 
following  toast  was  drunk — 

The  hero  of  New  Orleans — The  proud  and  noble  de- 
scendant of  St.  Patrick. 

Now — Washington  was  “a  proud  and  noble  descend- 
ant” of  St.  George — and  so  was  Franklin , and  thousands 
of  others — Lafayette  of  St.  Dennis , &c.  We  are  all 
descendants  of  saints! 

Mr.  Waggaman,  late  U.  S.  senator  from  Louisiana, 
has  come  out  decidedly  for  Mr.  Webster  for  the  presi- 
dency, and  has,  in  a letter  to  the  members  of  the  Louisi- 
ana legislature,  recommended  his  nomination  by  them  as 
the  whig  candidate. 

The  “Globe”  speaking  of  judge  White , says — 

Will  the  people  take  sides  with  “the  senate  and  the  bank'7 
ngainst  a government  of  their  own  will,  whether  the  “ holy  al- 
liance” present  to  their  view  the  White  flag  or  their  own  ap- 
propriate hlack  and  red!  The  people  will  look  less  at  the  flag 
than  to  the  monsters  which  march  under  it.  Ifhankismand 
nullification  present  themselves  under  a White  banner , they 
will  not  be  thought  the  less  odious.  On  the  contrary,  the  free 
voters  of  this  union  will  rather  look  upon  and  treat  them  as 
faithless  pirates  who  hoist  the  flag  of  peace  that  they  may  the 
more  readily  secure  the  victims  which  it  is  their  purpose  to  de- 
stroy. 

The  Troy  Budget  says — Mr.  Parker  has  invented  a 
mode  of  making  a plastic  composition  that  soon  hardens 
into  stone.  It  will  answer  for  walls,  partitions,  cisterns, 
&e.  Mr.  Garfield  of  this  city  has  specimens  of  the  arti- 


cle and  also  a composition  for  roofs  that  seems  to  answer 
the  purpose. 

M.  Dupuytren  died  in  Paris  on  the  8th  of  February, 
after  a lingering  illness  of  several  months,  aged  57.  He 
has  left  the  reputation  of  being  the  first  operating  surgeon 
in  France,  and  probably  in  Europe.  Domestic  affliction 
preyed  upon  his  mind  for  the  last  few  years  of  his  life. 
He  has  left  madame  Beaumont,  his  only  daughter,  a for- 
tune of  nearly  7,000,000f.  besides  a legacy  of  200,000f. 
to  found  a chair  of  medico-chirurgical  pathology.  He 
has  also  left  100,000  crowns,  to  found  an  asylum  for 
twelve  aged  physicians. 

On  the  24th  ult.  200,000  dollars  in  gold  arrived  at 
Wheeling,  for  the  new  bank  in  Kentucky. 

The  Washington  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Jour- 
nal of  Commerce  says,  under  date  of  March  25th — “The 
president,  I learn,  has  appointed  Benjamin  C.  Howard, 
of  Maryland,  and  Richard  Rush,  of  Pennsylvania,  as 
commissioners  to  settle,  as  far  as  it  can  be  done  without 
interposition  of  military  force,  the  controversy  which  has 
arisen  between  the  inhabitants  of  Ohio,  and  those  of  the 
territory  of  Michigan,  in  regard  to  the  northern  bounda- 
ry line  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Rush  is  now  in  this  city,  and  will, 
it  is  said,  leave  to-morrow  for  Ohio.  ” We  suppose  this 
news  to  be  true.  Mr.  Rush  has  certainly  been  here  late- 
ly; and  we  have  heard  that  money  has  been  drawn  from 
“the  government”  on  account  of  this  mission. 

[Nat.  Inf. 

The  Pontiac  Whig  of  the  18th,  received  yesterday, 
brought  us  another  military  order  growing  out  of  the 
controversy  between  Ohio  and  Michigan.  It  is  from 
the  general  of  the  first  brigade,  and  bears  date  “Detroit, 
March  5,  1835.”  The  following  is  an  extract: 

“The  colonel  commanding,  orders  that  the  brigade  be  put  in 
a state  of  readiness,  for  immediate  action.  The  commanding 
officers  of  the  several  corps  in  said  brigade,  will  take  immediate 
measures  to  prepare  their  separate  corps  for  effective  and  active 
service.  The  commandants  of  separate  corps  will  report  to  me 
the  proper  names  to  fill  all  vacancies  that  may  exist  in  their  re- 
spective commands.  I would  call  the  attention  of  the  com- 
mandants of  the  separate  corps  to  the  characters  of  the  officers 
now  in  commission,  as  those  commandants  will  be  held  respon- 
sible for  the  fitness,  capacity  and  character  of  their  officers.” 

(Signed)  Levi  Cook,  col.  and  acting  brig.  gen. 

The  only  additional  intelligence  we  have  of  any  inter- 
est is  a report  of  the  proceedings  of  a meeting  lately  held 
in  Tremainville,  within  the  disputed  territory.  The  ci- 
tizens of  Monroe  county,  (Michigan),  learning  that  the 
meeting  alluded  to  was  contemplated,  sent  a committee 
to  attend  it,  with  the  hope  of  effecting  a change  of  senti- 
ment among  the  people,  who  were  understood  to  prefer 
being  attached  to  Ohio  rather  than  Michigan.  The  Pon- 
tiac Whig  says: 

“The  committee  repaired  to  the  place  of  meeting  at  the  ap- 
pointed time;  but  found  the  people  there  assembled  were  al- 
most unanimous  in  support  of  the  claims  of  Ohio.  The  com- 
mittee were  debarred  from  taking  any  part  in  the  proceedings 
of  the  meeting,  so  that  their  object  was  entirely  frustrated.  The 
meeting  is  represented  as  boisterous  and  turbulent  in  the  ex- 
treme; but  one  of  the  many  advocates  of  the  rights  of  Michigan 
who  were  present,  was  allowed  to  address  the  meeting,  and  all 
his  arguments  were  fruitless.” 

The  report  concludes  thus: 

“In  conclusion,  your  committee  express  their  firm  conviction, 
that  a large  portion  of  the  inhabitants  on  the  disputed  ground 
are  fully  prepared  and  determined  to  resist  the  further  opera- 
tions of  our  Iaw3  in  that  district,  and  that  the  crisis  has  arrived, 
when  every  individual  is  called  upon  to  step  forth  in  support  of 
our  civil  authorities  and  the  rights  of  the  territories.” 

The  TJrbanna  Record  says — Much  speculation  is  afloat 
concerning  the  probable  issue  of  the  dispute  respecting 
the  boundary  line  between  this  state  and  the  territory  of 
Michigan.  The  legislature  of  this  state,  at  its  late  ses- 
sion, authorised  the  governor  to  appoint  commissioners 
to  run  out  and  designate  her  northern  boundary  line, 
which  line  of  course  is  to  be  located  at  the  northern  ex- 
tremity of  the  disputed  territory.  The  governor  has  ac- 
cordingly appointed  said  commissioners,  and  has  like- 
wise ordered  general  Bell  to  meet  him  at  Perrysburgh, 
Wood  county,  on  the  first  day  of  April  next,  withra  mili- 
tary escort  to  protect  his  excellency’s  person  and  staff 
and  the  commissioners  from  harm,  should  the  Michigan- 
ers  “show  fight.”  On  the  other  hand,  the  legislative 
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council  ot  Michigan  has  passed  an  act  making  it  a penal 
offence  for  any  person  to  attempt  to  exercise  jurisdiction 
over  the  disputed  or  any  part  of  that  territory,  by  virtue 
of  any  foreign  authority;  the  punishment  for  such  offence 
being  “a  fine  not  exceeding  one  thousand  dollars,  or  im- 
prisonment at  hard  labor  not  exceeding  five  years,  or 
both.”  The  acting  governor  of  Michigan  has  also  issued 
a general  order  to  the  militia  under  his  command  to  pre- 
pare to  defend  themselves  against  any  encroachments 
from  the  Ohioans. 

Our  latest  papers  from  Detroit  is  to  the  20th  of  last 
month.  At  that  time  no  further  intelligence  had  been 
received  in  relation  to  the  dispute.  The  military  move- 
ments of  the  Michigan  militia  have  been  temporarily 
suspended.  The  Advertiser  says: 

‘“The  adjutant  general  of  Ohio  has  issued  general  orders  to 
the  militia  of  the  northern  counties  to  prepare  for  a conflict. 
From  the  various  manifestations  of  the  executive  of  that  state, 
it  is  probable  that  an  attempt  will  be  made  to  anticipate  any 
movement  on  the  part  of  the  genera!  government,  and  to  take 
possession  of  the  disputed  tract  before  any  counteracting  mea- 
sure can  be  interposed.  We  trust  no  indiscreet  zeal  on  either 
side  will  propel  the  parlies  to  a collision  which  will  endanger 
the  public  peace.  Michigan  will  act  on  the  defensive,  it  is  true, 
against  a powerful  foe,  but  if  hostilities  should  actually  com- 
mence, they  will  be  soon  stayed  by  the  general  government.” 

The  Advertiser  contains  a letter  from  the  delegate  of 
the  territory  in  congress,  Mr.  j Lyon,  in  which  it  is  inti- 
mated that  the  president  has  expressed  his  determination 
to  support  Michigan  in  retaining  the  territory. 

The  Urbanna  Record  says — A public  dinner  was  yes- 
terday given  to  gen.  Joseph  Vance , at  Mr.  Kooken’s  ta- 
vern, in  this  town,  on  the  occasion  of  his  retiring  from 
public  life,  after  having  served  this  district,  as  a repre- 
sentative in  congress,  for  fourteen  successive  years.  The 
numerous  attendance  of  the  citizens  of  this  and  some  of  the 
adjoining  counties  sufficiently  betokened  the  high  respect 
entertained  for  the  general  as  a public  servant,  and  the 
satisfaction  with  which  he  had  discharged  his  duties  as 
such. 

Wool,  at  Poughkeepsie — Saxony,  from  60  to  70;  mixt 
Saxony  and  merino  50  to  60;  native  35  to  40. 

The  following  resolutions  are  before  the  legislature  of 
Perm  sylvania— 

Resolved  by  the  senate  and  house  of  representatives  of  the  com- 
monwealth of  Pennsylvania,  in  general  assembly  met,  That  the 
governor  be  requested  to  cause  an  enquiry  to  be  made  into  the 
obstructions  that  have  been  thrown  into  the  way  of  the  free 
and  unembarrassed  use  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Delaware  canal, 
and  to  use  all  legal  and  constitutional  means  to  have  the  same 
removed,  so  that  the  citizens  of  this  commonwealth  may  have 
tire  full  benefit  and  advantage  from  this  great  public  highway, 
which  were  contemplated  by  the  charter,  and  by  the  contribu- 
tions of  this  commonwealth,  and  her  citizens  for  the  construc- 
tion of  the  same. 

Resolved , That  the  sum  of  dollars,  be  appropriated  for 

carrying  the  above  resolution  into  effect,  the  account  to  be  set- 
tled by  the  accounting  officers  of  the  commonwealth. 

Resolved,  That  the  governor  be  requested  to  communicate  to 
the  next  legislature,  whatever  measures  may  have  been  adopted 
in  pursuance  of  these  resolutions. 

The  following  note,  appended  to  gov.  Kent's  speech, 
was  omitted  in  our  last — 

General  Jackson  has  exercised  the  veto  power  on  the  follow- 
ing bills: 

May  27,  1830.  “An  act  to  authorise  a subscription  of  stock 
in  the  Maysville,  Washington,  Paris  and  Lexington  turnpike 
road  company.” 

May  31,  1831.  “An  act  to  authorise  a subscription  of  stock 
in  the  Washinaton  turnpike  roail  company.” 

December  7,  1831.  “An  act  making  appropriations  for  build- 
ing light  houses,  light  boats,  beacons,  monuments,  placing 
buoys,  and  for  improving  harbors  and  directing  surveys;”  and 
“an  act  to  authorise  a subscription  for  slock  in  the  Louisville 
and  Portland  canal  company.” 

July  10,  1832.  “An  act  to  modify  atid  continue  an  act  to  in- 
corporate the  subscribers  to  the  bank  of  the  United  States.” 

December  6,  1832.  “An  act  providing  for  the  final  settlement 
of  the  claims  of  stales,  for  interest  on  advances  made  to  the  U. 
States  during  the  late  war.” 

December  5,  1833.  “An  act  to  appropriate,  for  a limited 
time,  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  the  public  lands  of  the  United 
States,  and  for  granting  lands  to  certain  states.” 

1834.  “An  act  making  an  appropriation  for  improving  the 
navigation  of  the  Wabash  river.” 

In  the  following  states  the  executive  have  either  no  negative 
power,  or  the  one  my  amendment  would  leave  to  the  president 


of  the  United  States,  viz:  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Ca- 
rolina, Maryland,  Tennessee,  Kentucky,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illi- 
nois, Delaware,  Connecticut,  Rhode  Island,  Vermont,  New 
Jersey  and  Alabama. 

And  those  that  follow  possess  the  negative  power  given  to 
the  president  of  the  United  States  by  the  constitution,  viz:  New 
York,  New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts,  Pennsylvania,  Georgia, 
Louisiana,  Mississippi,  Missouri  and  Maine. 

The  Charleston  Courier  states  that  an  award  has  lately 
been  made  by  the  chamber  of  commerce  in  that  city,  em- 
bracing principles  not  generally  known  or  acknowledged. 
The  question  decided  was — '’■What  is  a delivery  of 
goods  by  the  master  to  discharge  the  bill  of  lading?” 

The  following  was  the  decision,  with  the  reasoning  in 
the  case: 

“In  arriving  at  a conclusion  on  this  matter,  we  shall  lay  down 
one  or  two  plain  principles,  which  we  believe  to  be  established 
both  by  law  and  custom-  A general  ship,  owners  and  master, 
are  assimilated  to  common  carriers,  and  nothing  but  a real  de- 
livery of  the  goods,  (the  customary  risks  excepted),  will  dis- 
charge their  obligation  or  entitle  them  to  freight.  The  mere 
landing  of  goods  therefore,  on  the  wharf  is  not  a delivery,  within 
the  meaning  of  the  hill  of  lading.  Provided  the  consignee  doeg 
not  know  of  their  being  landed,  they  are  still  in  transitu,  and 
are  as  much  under  the  care  of  the  master  as  if  they  were  still 
in  the  vessel’s  hold.  The  terms  of  the  bill  of  lading  are  strong 
and  explicit.  The  master  promises  to  deliver  the  goods.  To 
whom?  Unquestionably  to  the  consignee,  his  agent  or  as- 
signs. Would  a mere  delivery  on  the  wharf  then,  if  after- 
wards the  goods  were  stolen  or  destroyed  before  the  consignee 
took  charge,  entitle  the  ship  to  freight?  We  think  not.  This 
alone  shows  that  someting  more  is  wanting  towards  the  com- 
pletion of  the  master’s  engagement  than  the  simple  act  of 
landing.  It  clearly  follows,  that  if  goods  be  landed  without  the 
knowledge  of  the  consignee,  and  no  notice  has  been  brought  to 
him  of  the  landing,  it  is  the  bounden  duty  of  the  master,  even 
to  entitle  him  to  a demand  for  freight,  effectually  to  protect 
those  goods  from  injury  of  any  sort.  If  this  sound  and  whole- 
some principle  were  not  to  prevail,  it  is  easy  to  perceive  that 
merchants  may  be  injured  very  materially,  even  in  a few  hours, 
and  without  recourse.  A contrary  custom  might  involve  the 
the  whole  mercantile  community  in  constant  losses  and  vexa- 
tious disputes.” 

IMPORTANT  DECISION. 

Commonwealth  i In  the  mayor’s  court  of  Philadelphia,  March 
vs.  > 30th,  1835— Present,  the  recorder,  aldermen 

Wm.  Hurlick,  ) McKean  and  Ash. 

The  defendant  was  indicted  for  an  assault  and  battery  on 
William  Cresson,  collected  under  a pretenee  of  collecting  a mi- 
litia fine.  It  appeared  that  he  had  a claim  upon  James  Cresson, 
which  he  insisted  upon  being  paid  by  William  Cresson,  Ihe 
prosecutor,  who  is  a young  man  almost  entiiely  blind.  After 
being  ordered  out  of  Mr.  Cresson’s  store,  and  led  to  the  door, 
he  turned  round  and  struck  him  a severe  blow  on  the  head  with 
a heavy  stick,  which  laid  open  the  scalp.  The  jury,  without  a 
minute’s  hesitation,  found  Hurlick  guilty,  and  the  recorder  im- 
mediately announced  the  judgment  of  the  court. 

Sentence.— Fine  $1,  and  one  year’s  imprisonment  in  the  coun- 
ty gaol. 

D.  P.  Brown,  esq.  counsel  for  prosecution— Mr.  Altison,  for 
defendant.  [Com.  Herald. 

North  eastern  boundary.  In  Ihe  house  of  representatives 
of  Maine,  on  Saturday,  resolves  additional  respecting  the  north 
eastern  boundary  were  read  a second  time.  They  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

Resolved,  That  a3  the  recommendation  of  the  king  of  the  Ne- 
therlands was  an  evasion  and  not  a decision  of  the  question 
submitted  to  him,  we  cordially  approve  of  its  rejection  by  the 
president  of  the  United  States. 

Resolved , That  as  the  final  adjustment  of  our  north  eastern 
boundary  line  is  a question  involving  the  future  growth  and 
prosperity  of  this  state,  the  executive  of  this  state  he  requested 
to  urge  upon  the  executive  of  the  United  States  the  great  im- 
portance of  a speedy  settlement  of  this  exciting  question,  in 
such  a manner  as  will  preserve  the  territorial  rights  of  Maine 
as  described  by  the  treaty  of  1783. 

Mr.  Shaw,  of  Wiscasset,  moved  to  amend  the  first  resolve  by 
adding  the  words  “««d  senate,”  so  that  it  should  read  “rejec- 
tion by  the  president  and  senate  of  the  United  States.” 

Mr.  Jarvis,  of  Ellsworth,  opposed  the  amendment,  contend- 
ing that  the  course  of  the  senate  was  evasive  and  shuffling. 

Mr.  Holmes,  of  Alfied,  replied. 

Mr.  Shaw  said  he  did  not  expect  that  his  amendment  would 
provoke  a discussion,  and  he  withdrew  it. 

Mr.  Brooks,  of  Portland,  said  he  wished  that  the  action  of 
the  house  upon.this  important  subject  should  be  rendered  as 
solemn  as  possible,  and  he  called  for  the  yeas  and  nays  upon 
the  passage  of  the  resolve,  and  they  were  ordered  and  taken  as 
follows:  yeas  129,  nays  7. 

Commerce  and  navigation  of  the  United  States.  The 
statements  of  the  register  of  the  treasury  in  relation  to  the  com- 
merce and  navigation  of  the  United  States,  for  the  year  ending 
30lh  September,  1834,  were  laid  befqxe  congress  on  the  last  day 
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of  the  session,  and  have  not  yet  been  published-  We  however 
learn  from  our  correspondent  that  the  imports  during  that  year 
amounted  to  $126. 521, 332,  of  which  there  was  imported  in  Ame- 
rican vessels  $113,700,174,  and  in  foreign  vessels  $12,821,158. 
The  exports,  during  the  same  year,  amounted  to  $104,346,973, 
of  which  $81,034,162  were  of  domestic,  and  $23,312,811  of  fo- 
reign at  tides.  Of  the  domestic  articles,  $61,286,119  were  im- 
ported in  American  vessels,  and  $19,748,043  in  foreign  vessels. 

Of  American  shipping  1,074,670  tons  entered,  and  1,134,320 

cleared  during  the  same  year,  ending  30th  September  1834.  Of 

foreign  shipping  568,052  tons  entered,  and  577,700  cleared. 

The  registered  tonnage  for  the  year  ending  3lst  December,  1833, 

is  staled  at 750,026 

Enrolled  and  licensed  tonnage  at 825.195 

Fishing  vessels  at 30,927 

Total 1,606,149 

Of  the  registered  tonnage,  there  were  employed  in 

the  whale  fishery 101,158 

The  total  tonnage  of  shipping  built  in  the  United  Stales,  dur- 
ing the  year  1833,  was 

Registered 72,979 

Enrolled 88,647 

161,626 

The  amount  of  specie  imported  during  the  year  ending  30th 
September,  1834,  was  as  follows: 

In  gold 4,472,507 

In  silver 13,631,043 

$17,103,550 

The  amount  of  Bullion  imported  during  the  same  year  was  as 
follows: 

In  gold 293,665 

In  silver 514,417 

Comparing  these  statements  with  those  of  former  years  it  will 
be  found  that  in  almost  every  particular  they  show  an  .extent  of 
commerce  never  before  equalled  in  I his  country.  The  value  of 
imports  during  the  year  ending  30th  September,  1833,  was 
$108,118,311;  being  more,  by  about  five  millions,  than  in  any 
previous  year  since  the  period  immediately  subsequent  to  the 
war.  During  the  year  ending  30th  September,  1834,  however, 
there  was  a still  further  increase  of  18,402,021,  or  a total,  as 
stated  above,  of  $126,521,332.  The  value  of  exports  during  the 
past  year  is  $14,206,540  greater  than  during  the  year  ending  30th 
September,  1833,  and  greater  Ilian  ever  before  except  in  1807, 
when  it  was  $108,343,546.  The  domestic  exports  during  the  past 
year  were  $10,716,464  greater  than  in  the  previous  year,  and 
$7,179,225  greater  than  in  any  former  year. 

The  aggregate  tonnage  entered  during  the  past  year  is  34,576 
tons  more  than  in  the  former  year,  while  the  American  part  of 
it  is  36,771  less.  There  is,  however,  an  increase  in  the  Ameri- 
can tonnage  registered,  enrolled  and  licensed,  including  fishing 
vessels  of  166.699  tons.  [N-.  Y.  Jour.  Com. 

Yankee  enterprise.  There  is  a great  deal  of  Yankee  enter- 
prize  in  old  Massachusetts.  Perhaps  no  state  goes  before  her 
in  the  extent  and  variety  of  manufactures,  compared  with  the 
amount  of  population.  There  are  many  instances  of  individuals 
in  that  state  starling  froth  small  beginnings  and  rising  to  wealth 
and  eminence  by  their  enterprize  in  manufacturing  establish 
ments.  A striking  instance  of  this  kind  is  found  in  the  shovel 
works  of  Oliver  Ames.  A correspondent  informs  us  that  he 
commenced  the  manufactured  shovel?  when  young,  and  cariied 
on  the  business  in  quite  an  humble  style.  When  he  had  finish- 
ed a few  dozen  of  shovels  he  would  pack  them  into  a one  horse 
wagon  and  carry  them  off  to  market.  Now  he  has  three  exten- 
sive shovel  factories,  one  at  Easton,  where  he  resides,  one  at 
Braintree,  ami  one  at  West  Bridgewater,  and  gives  employment 
to  three  four  horse  teams  to  carry  his  shovels  to  market.  He 
has  in  his  factories  nine  tilt  hammers,  which  weigh  about  four 
tons  a piece,  and  each  cost  from  $1 ,500  to  $2,000.  His  works 
turn  out  about  forty  dozen  shovels  a day,  and  that  is  not  suffi- 
cient to  supply  all  the  orders  he  receives.  He  employs  about 
sixty  workmen  constantly.  Each  shovel  goes  through  about 
twenty  different  hands.  He  pays  his  workmen  from  twelve  to 
fifty  dollars  a month.  His  work  costs  upwards  of  $75,000.  His 
profits  are  probably  from  15  to  $20,000  a year.  So  much  for  in- 
dividual enterprize.  [ Portland,  Daily  Cour. 

Great  improvement  on  railways.  The  Gazette  of  Wed- 
nesday says:  “We  noticed  in  December  last  the  successful  at- 
tempt to  pass  a locomotive  steam  engine,  by  its  own  power,  with 
a moderate  load  attached  to  it,  over  the  inclined  planes  at  Parr’s 
Ridge,  on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  rail  road;  one  of  whic  h has 
an  acclivity  of  about  two  hundred  and  sixty  feet  in  a mile. 
Since  that  time,  the  successful  running  of  the  locomotive  en- 
gine, during  a season  well  adapted-to  furnish  full  opportunity  to 
test  all  kinds  of  difficulties  that  might  be  caused  by  the  weather 
— has  resulted  in  the  satisfactory  and  entire  conviction,  that  lo- 
comotive steam  engines  can  be  constructed,  on  the  plan  adopted 
and  now  pursued,  at  the  manufactory  o f machinery  of  the  Balti- 
more and  Ohio  rail  road  company  in  this  city,  each  of  which  en- 
gines, with  the  use  of  anthracite  coal  as  fuel,  will  be  capable  of 
transporting,  with  certainty  and  safety,  one  hundred  passengers 
with  the  requisite  cars  to  contain  them,  up  an  inclined  plane  as- 
cending one  hundred  feet  in  the  mile,  at  the  rate  of  ten  miles  an 
hour.  This  triumphant  and  highly  important  result  furnishes 


additional  evidence,  in  this  age  of  wonderful  discoveries,  of 
what  may  be  accomplished  by  the  use  of  steam  power — the  ex- 
Leut  of  which  it  is  almost  impossible  even  to  imagine — as  every 
month,  every  week,  brings  to  view,  and  into  practical  use,  some 
new  benefit  conferred  on  man  by  the  aid  of  this  powerful  agent. 

“The  obvious  benefits,  and  they  may  truly  be  said  to  be  im- 
mense in  their  extent — which  will  he  derived  from  the  result 
thus  ascertained,  are  great  reduction  in  the  expense  of  graduat- 
ing the  road  beds  on  most  routes  for  railways,  which  in  coun- 
tries even  moderately  undulating,  will  probably  be  at  least  fifty 
per  cent. — and  great  increase  of  practicable  routes  for  the  loca- 
tion of  railways  capable  of  being  used  beneficially  without  the 
aid  of  stationary  power.  It  is  now  believed  to  be  not  merely 
probable,  but  in  fact  beyond  a reasonable  doubt,  that  a route 
will  be  found  on  examination,  for  the  continuance  of  the  Balti- 
more and  Ohio  rail  road  to  the  Ohio  river,  free  from  all  inclined 
planes  that  may  not  be  passed  over  without  the  aid  of  stationary 
power.  It  is  also  not  less  confidently  believed,  that  passengers 
can  be  conveyed  the  whole  distance  in  each  direction  in  twen- 
ty-four hours.” 

Steam  navigation  on  the  Susquehannah.  The  practica- 
bility of  navigating  the  Susquehannah  with  steamboats  appears 
to  be  ascertained  beyond  the  possibility  of  a doubt.  From 
the  Tovvanda  Banner,  we  learn  that  “the  committee  appointed 
by  the  managers  of  the  Susquehannah  navigation  company 
have  made  a report,  by  which  it  appears  that  the  contemplated 
navigation  of  the  Susquehannah  by  steam  is  not  a visionary 
scheme,  but  that  on  the  contrary,  it  is  beyond  doubt  practica- 
ble. The  day  is  not  far  distant  when  we  shall  see  steamboats 
in  successful  operation  upon  this  river.  The  committee  state 
that  no  more  than  $20,000  judiciously  expended,  would  be  ne- 
cessary so  to  improve  the  river  that  boats  drawing  two  feet 
water  could  run  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  except  when  im- 
peded by  ice,  and  that  without  any  expenditure  on  the  bed  of 
the  river,  boats  drawing  only  eighteen  inches  water,  can  run  at 
least  four  months  in  the  year.  The  boat  now  building  at  Owego, 
is  in  a rapid  state  of  progression,  and  may  be  ready  for  opera- 
tion, if  required,  on  the  first  of  April.  The  hull  of  the  boat  is 
already  completed  and  the  boilers  and  machinery  located.  It 
is  100  feet  in  length,  and  25  feet  in  width,  including  side  wheels. 
It  has  two  cabins  and  an  upper  deck.  Two  engines  propel  a 
wheel  at  t lie  stern,  and  the  two  others  each  a wheel  at  the  side 
near  the  bow.  The  workmanship  is  said  to  be  of  the  best 
kind,  and  the  power  about  70  horse,  cost  $13,000.  Two  tow- 
boats are  building  to  run  with  it,  each  50  feet  in  length,  and 
about  25  tons  burthen.” 

Kanawha  river.  From  May  15th,  1833,  to  the  15th  of  Fe- 
bruary, 1834,  the  salt  shipped  from  this  river,  amounted  to  only 
eight  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  two  hundred  and  ninety  nine 
bushels,  paying  $4,406  49a,  tolls.  The  ascending  tolls  during 
the  same  period,  amounted  to  $1,108  32£,  making  an  aggregate 
of  tolls  for  that  period  of  $5, 514  82. 

From  the  15th  of  May,  1834,  to  the  15th  of  February,  1835, 
there  was  shipped  from  the  salt  works  one  million  two  hundred 
and  seventeen  thousand,  six  hundred  and  seventeen  bushels  of 
salt,  paying  to  the  state  a toll  of  $6,088  06.  The  ascending 
tolls  during  the  same  period,  amounted  to  $1,281  27±,  making 
an  aggregate  of  tolls  for  that  period  of  $7,369  33£. 

From  this  it  appears  that  the  increased  shipment  of  salt  dur- 
ing one  year,  was  337,318  bushels,  and  the  increase  of  tolls 
$1,854  51.  During  the  present  year  it  is  confidently  expected 
that  the  quantity  of  salt  manufactured  will  not  fall  short  of 
2,000,000  bushels.  [ Banner . 

Steamboats,  &c.  According  to  the  Paris  Journal  des  De- 
bats of  the  10th  January  last,  the  traveller,  by  the  new  line  of 
steam  packets  between  Havre  and  Hamburg,  arrives  at  Ham- 
burg in  60  hours,  and  may  proceed  so  as  to  arrive  at  St.  Peters- 
burg in  seven  days  from  Havre,  and  at  Berlin  in  five  days. 
There  is  a line  of  steam  packets  between  Lubeck  and  St.  Pe- 
tersburg, in  a run  of  four  days.  Lubeck  is  a few  leagues  from 
Hamburg,  and  it  takes  only  thirty  six  hours  to  go  from  Ham- 
burg to  Berlin.  Steam  navigation  will,  ere  long,  render  the 
tour  of  the  European  continent  a month’s  comfortable  expedi- 
tion. 

We  learn  from  capt.  Robinson,  that  a line  of  steam  packets 
has  been  established  by  a company  at  Havre,  to  carry  freight 
and  passengers  between  that  place  and  Hamburg,  which  leaves 
twice  a week;  their  average  passages  are  54  hours.  These  ves- 
sels are  450  tons  each,  with  double  engines  of  130  horse  power, 
and  170  feet  in  length;  they  are  very  swift  vessels,  built  in  the. 
strongest  manner,  of  the  best  materials,  and  finished  in  a style 
of  elegance  equal  to  any  vessels  that  final;  in  fact  no  expense 
has  been  spared  by  the  company  to  make  them  very  superior 
vessels.  The  packets  afford  a quick,  regular  and  almost  direct 
communication  for  passengers  and  freight  between  New  York 
and  Hamburg,  both  of  which  are  taken  at  low  rates;  this  inter- 
course was  very  much  wanted,  inasmuch  as  shippers  of  Ger- 
man merchandise  had  frequently  to  wait  months  for  vessels,  or 
transport  their  goods  by  land  to  Havre,  at  a heavy  expense. 

The  company  intends  to  have  another  line  to  run  between 
Havre,  Lisbon,  Cadiz  and  Gibraltar,  which  will  afford  a direct 
communication  between  the  south  and  the  north  ofEurope. 

There  are  on  the  stocks  at  Havre  5 large  ships,  2 brigs  and  3 
steamboats.  Y.  Mer.  Jidv. 
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Porto  Rico.  A work  has  recently  been  published  in  Eng- 
land, and  reviewed  in  the  Westminster,  giving  an  account  of 
the  present  state  of  the  island  of  Porto  Rico.  It  is  written  by 
colonel  Flinter,  an  officer  in  the  service  of  Spain,  who,  says  the 
reviewer,  undertakes  to  prove  by  the  practical  example  of  the 
Spanish  colonies,  that  white  men,  equally  with  the  people  of 
color,  born  between  the  tropics,  can  work  in  the  fields  as  well 
as  the  natives  of  Africa;  that  all  the  productions  of  those  cli- 
mates may  be  raised  by  their  exertions,  and  that  free  labor, 
under  proper  regulations,  is  cheaper  and  more  advantageous 
to  the  planter  than  the  forced  labor  of  slaves.  He  attributes  the 
great  increase  of  production  in  Porto  Rico  within  a few  years 
mainly  to  the  introduction  of  free  labor.  In  1810,  the  exports 
amounted  only  to  $65,000;  in  1832  they  exceeded  three  millions. 
In  1832  the  net  public  revenue  of  the  island  amounted  to  798,404 
dollars  and  the  expenses  of  its  government  to  $630,300,  leaving 
a balance  in  the  treasury  of $108,104.  [Nat.  Jldv. 

— «►»#  @ ©<♦««—> 

A SCENE  IN  NEW  YORK. 

In  the  senate — March  30. 

Mr.  Touns,  then  proceeded  to  address  the  committee  in  op- 
position to  the  bill.  In  closing  his  remarks,  Mr.  Y.  alluded  to 
an  article  recently  published  in  the  journal,  which  is  edited  by 
Mr.  Hubbard.  This  article  he  considered  to  be  a gross,  abusive, 
personal  attack  on  him.  It  was  an  attack  made  upon  me,  (said 
Mr.  Y.)  for  my  official  conduct;  and  I ask  that  senator,  who  is 
now  in  his  place,  if  any  retraction  is  offered?  I don’t  ask  him 
to  make  any;  but  does  he  wish  to  offer  any  retraction? 

Mr.  Hubbard • I do  not  make  any  retraction. 

Mr.  Young  was  proceeding  to  remark,  that  the  article  was  a 
gross,  abusive,  personal  attack  on  him,  and  that  it  was  publish- 
ed in  a paper  printed  by  a senator,  when 

Mr.  Maison  called  him  to  order.  He  did  not  think  it  was 
right  to  bring  up  in  the  senate  any  newspaper  article.  If  it  was, 
the  discussions  upon  them  would  be  endless,  for  no  senator  es- 


vent .”  The  vulgarity  of  Croswell’s  style  of  diction,  for  that 
despicable  fanatic  is  the  real  author  ot  the  vile  work,  is  only 
surpassed  by  his  incredible  and  wicked  falsehoods.  In  our  next, 
we  shall  expose  the  clumsy  and  calumnious  fiction,  of  which 
the  continent  Mr.  Croswell  has  become  the  father  by  the  vir- 
tuous woman,  Rebecca  Reed,  whom  the  lady  superior,  from  an 
impulse  of  benevolence,  snatched  from  starvation.  Every  per- 
son of  knowledge  and  mind,  who  has  read  the  disgusting  book, 
declares  that  it  is  a tissue  of  the  rudest  ignorance  and  the  vilest 
falsehood,  such,  indeed,  as  might  have  been  expected  from 
such  a literary  Platonic  pair  of  lovers,  as  the  ingrate  woman 
Reed,  and  the  psalm  ranting  parson  Croswell. 

The  “Boston  Traveller,”  alluding  to  this  paragraph,  says — 
“It  may  be  well  to  remark,  for  the  information  of  distant  rend- 
ers, that  the  gentleman  alluded  to  in  such  ‘Ciceronian* style  and 
so  much  candor,  instead  of  being  a Methodist  clergyman  in 
Charlestown,  is  the  rev.  Mr.  Croswell  of  the  Episcopal  church 
in  the  north  section  of  this  city,  who  has  had  no  more  agency 
in  publishing  Miss  Reed’s  book,  than  the  rev.  Mr.  Healy’s  ‘dis- 
tinguished guest.’  There  is  no  minister  of  the  gospel  in  our 
community  more  highly  and  deservedly  respected  by  all  deno- 
minations of  Christians  than  Mr.  Croswell,  and  this  libel  upon 
his  character  is  more  vile  and  atrocious  than  any  assault  upon 
a clerical  gentleman  we  have  ever  had  occasion  to  notice.  Mr. 
Croswell’s  greatest  offence,  we  suspect,  was  his  giving  the  an- 
nexed certificate,  going  to  show  that  the  character  of  Miss  Reed 
is  such  as  to  justify  entire  confidence  in  the  correctness  of  her 
statements:” 

I hereby  certify  that  Miss  Rebecca  T.  Reed  has  been  for  more 
than  two  years  last  past,  a communicant  at  Christchurch;  that  I 
have  always  regarded  her  as  a devout  person  and  exemplary  in 
her  Christian  walk  and  conversation;  that  I repose  great  confi- 
dence in  her  sincerity  and  intention  to  relate,  on  all  occasions, 
what  she  believes  to  be  the  truth.  WM.  CROSWELL, 

rector  of  Christ  church , Boston. 

October  20th,  1834. 


capes. 

The  chair,  (Mr.  Seger),  decided  that  the  gentleman  was  out 
of  order;  but 

Mr.  Young  arose  and  repeated  that  the  attack  was  a personal 
attack  made  upon  him  by  a member  of  this  body.  The  paper 
which  contained  that  attack  had  been  hawked  about  the  se- 
nate; and  he  had  been  informed,  by  the  man  who  had  penned 
the  article. 

Mr  .Hubbard.  That  is  not  the  fact. 

Mr.  Young.  Three  of  the  papers  had  been  sent  to  me,  direct- 
ed in  the  hand  writing,  (as  he  had  been  told),  of  this  same  man. 

Mr.  Hubbard  looked  at  the  writing  which  Mr.  Young  held  up, 
and  said— That  is  not  my  writing. 

Mr.  Young.  I state  further.  The  attack  in  the  article  threat- 
ened me  with  an  attack  here,  by  himself  or  some  of  his  coadju- 
tors. 

Messrs.  Maison  and  Stower  simultaneously  called  Mr.  Young 
to  order. 

Mr.  Lacy  hoped  the  gentleman  would  be  allowed  to  go  on,  as 
he  had  not  until  this  moment  heard  of  the  subject.  Let  the 
gentleman  say  what  he  has  to  say  and  we  will  be  able  to  decide 
whether  the  attack  is  right  or  wrong. 

Mr.  Beardsley,  also  hoped  he  would  be  allowed  to  proceed. 

Mr.  Young.  I was  going  to  say,  that  in  this  personal,  vio- 
lent abuse  of  me,  made  by  him,  and  sent  to  me,  and  hawked 
about  the  senate,  I am  threatened  with  an  attack  by  him  or 
some  of  his  coadjutors.  I now  wish  to  apprise  him  that  my 
whole  life,  from  my  boyhood  to  the  present  moment,  is  at  his 
disposal.  If  he  can  fix  upon  me  any  act  of  dishonesty  or  dis- 
honor, let  him  do  so.  When  he  has  done  so,  however,  he  will 
have  to  sit  for  his  own  picture;  and  I will  draw  the  picture  of  a 
drunken  demagogue. 

Mr.  Hubbard . All  l have  to  say  is,  the  gentleman  is  a liar. 

The  committee  then  rose  and  reported,  without  taking  the 
vote  on  the  bill,  and  the  senate  adjourned. 

»"►»©  @ C<«H.  ■ 

“SIX  MONTHS  IN  A CONVENT.” 

From  the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce. 

We  learn  by  gentlemen  from  Boston  that  40  men  are  employ- 
ed day  and  night  in  working  off  and  binding  this  work,  without 
being  able  to  supply  the  demand  in  the  city  of  Boston  alone. 
The'booksellers  in  many  instances  have  bought  up  second  hand 
copies  and  sold  them  to  new  readers— being  unable  to  obtain  a 
full  supply  from  the  publishers,  Messrs.  Russell,  Odiorne  & 
Metcalf.  Between  7,000  and  8,000  copies,  we  understand,  have 
already  been  published,  and  the  work  has  been  stereotyped. 
About  half  a dozen  copies  have  reached  this  city,  (one  of  which 
we  have),  and  100  more  are  promised  soon.  They  will  he  gone 
in  a trice.  A thousand  copies  is  the  least  that  ought  to  be  sent 
here  to  begin  with.  The  book,  and  the  demand  for  it,  have 
greatly  disturbed  the  equanimity  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  if  we 
are  to  judge  from  the  annexed  paragraph  in  the  Boston  “Litera- 
ry and  Catholic  Sentinel:” 

Impotent,  and  impudent  falsehood.  A wretched,  illiterate  wo- 
man, of“no  character  at  all,”  to  whom  from  pure  motives  of 
charity,  the  lady  superior  of  the  Charlestown  convent,  afforded, 
some  time  ago,  an  asylum,  has  become  the  tool  and  dupe  of  an 
ignorant  fanatic  person  of  the  name  of  Croswell,  who  rants  and 
roars,  every  Sunday,  in  a MethodisticaJ  psalm-house  in  Charles- 
town, and  at  his  instigation,  obtruded  on  the  public  attention, 
an  infamous  and  libellous  book,  entitled  “ Six  months  in  a con- 


We  have  already  published  the  card  of  the  superior  of  the 
convent,  denouncing  the  book  and  its  author,  and  it  is  therefore 
no  more  than  fair  that  we  should  publish  the  card  of  the  com- 
mittee of  publication  in  reply: 

A CARD. 

A card  signed  “TAe  Superior,”  xv as  published  in  nearly  all 
the  city  papers,  on  Friday.  It  is  understood  to  have  been  writ- 
ten by  Mr3.  Mary  Ann  Ursula  Edmond  St.  George  Moffat,  the 
superintendent  of  the  Ursuline  convent,  which  was  established 
in  Charlestown. 

The  appellation  of  “liar”  and  “imposter”  which  the  “card” 
applies  to  Miss  Reed,  would  seem  to  be  better  adapted  to  the 
education  and  habits  of  an  order  of  ladies,  distinguished  in  Pa- 
ris, as  dames  poissardes,  (fish  women),  than  to  the  accomplished 
“superior”  of  the  religious  order  of  St.  Ursula,  “devoted  by 
their  institute  to  the  education  of  female  youth  ” 

“The  superior”  intimates  that  Miss  Reed  had  no  right  to  the 
religious  name  of  Mary  Agnes,  and  that  it  was  not  known  she 
had  chosen  that  name.  This  i3  very  immaterial,  but  Miss  R. 
has  books  and  letters  in  her  possession,  presented  to  her  before 
she  went  into  the  convent,  by  Catholics,  with  the  name  of  Ma- 
ry Agnes.  As  to  the  title  of  “saint,”  she  never  assumed  it,  and 
it  was  never  attached  to  her  name  at  all,  until  it  was  done  in  the 
amiable  and  saint  like  temper,  which  so  beautifies  and  adorns 
the  “card”  of  Madame  Saint  George!  And  as  to  the  matter  of 
saintship,  we  must  be  permitted  to  say  that  Miss  R’s  narrative 
has  much  more  of  that  spirit  in  it  which  saints  ought  to  possess, 
than  is  found  in  the  “card”  written  by  Miss  Mary  Ann  Ursula 
Moffat,  alias  Mrs.  Mary  Edmond  Saint  George  Ma  Mere. 

The  title  of  the  book,  the  superior  says,  ‘ comprises  a false- 
hood— six  months  in  a convent,  when  she  was  there  not  more 
than  four  months  and  one  week.  She  entered  September  12, 
and  eloped  January  18.”  The  author  of  the  “card”  should  not 
insist  upon  such  precision  in  dates,  for  her  own  sake.  In  her 
sworn  testimony  at  Cambridge  “the  superior”  said  that  “Miss 
R.  first  came  to  the  convent  with  a domestic,”  and  “she  was 
not  admitted  till  eighteen  months  after.”  Now  “the  superior” 
wrote  to  Miss  R’s  father,  in  her  own  hand,  “August  4,  1831,” 
saying  that  Miss  R.  first  applied  for  admission  to  the  convent 
last  November,  which  was  November  1830.  Eighteen  months 
after,  would  have  been  May  1832.  She  now  says  Miss  R.  en- 
tered in  September  and  left  in  January.  “The  superior,”  after 
this,  should  not  be  very  strenuous  in  making  a falsehood  out  of 
“nearly  six  months,”  should  it  fall  somewhat  short.  Besides, 
the  title  of  Six  Months  was  affixed  by  the  committee,  not  Miss 
Reed. 

Should  “the  superior”  answer  the  book,  as  she  threatens,  in 
the  spirit  of  her  “card,”  we  venture  to  say  that  the  answer  will 
be  replied  to,  in  a temper  to  give  ample  proof  by  contrast,  that 
“the  sublime  truths  of  religion”  may  be  imbibed  quite  as  well 
in  a Protestant  community,  as  in  a community  of  (Jrsulines. 
over  which  the  amiable  author  of  the  “card”  presides. 

THE  COMMITTEE  OF  PUBLICATION. 

March  21. 


The  Boston  ( Catholic ) Sentinel  gives  frequent  illustrations  of 
that  charity  and  forbearance,  which  it  would  recommend  to 
others.  YVe  make  two  or  three  extracts. 

The  Bible  and  Bible  societies. 

True  and  faithful  ministers  of  the  fountain  of  prophetic  and 
evangelical  inspiration,  have  been  vigilant  and  careful  in  pre- 
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serving  the  holy  streams  of  immortal  life  from  the  corruption 
and  pollution  of  false  and  perverted  translations,  like  those  that 
defile  and  abase  those  heretical  and  f anatical  Bibles  issued  out 
by  those  adopted  children  of  Belial — the  canting,  faithless,  hypocri- 
cal  mock  moralists  u'ho  compose  the  Bible  societies  in  this  country . 

John  (Vesley  and  Methodist  preachers. 

There  is  not  a visionary  religious  theorist  in  England  or  Ame- 
rica, but  will  back  his  wild,  immoral,  and  criminal  notions  with 
a text  from  scripture.  Hence  the  cause  that  coblers,  tailors  and 
tinkers,  without  education,  intelligence  or  intellect,  abandon 
their  honest  calling,  and  native  element  of  happy  ignorance,  and 
mount  the  pulpit,  like  mad  preachers,  with  the  unrighteous,  sa- 
crilegious and  irreligious  heretical  dogmas  of  that  Don  Quixotte 
of fanaticism,  John  IVesley. 

Lafayette.  The  following  extract  from  the  “ Catholic  Senti- 
nel,” refers  to  the  North  American  Review. 

It  is  too  deeply  imbued  with  the  hateful  leaven  of  federal 
principles — and  too  inflated,  we  think,  with  an  undeserved  and 
hyperbolical  encomium  on  the  negative  virtues  of  Lafayette — 
on  the  imputed  qualities  of  a man  whose  memory  is  abhorred  by 
all  good  and  patriotic  Frenchmen,  as  the  ingrate  betrayer  of  the 
heroic  Napoleon,  and  the  parasite  and  elevator  of  the  regal  pol- 
troon, nick-named  the  “Citizen  king,”  who  now  smites  France 
with  the  iron  sceptre  of  tyranny. 

( ftf-We  give  the  preceding  as  specimens  of  the  love  that  these 
people  owe  one  another!  We  take  no  part  in  the  quarrel — but 
think  that  the  convent  aught  to  have  been  paid  for. 

STATISTICS  OF  FRANCE. 

Although  the  probabilities  of  a war  happily  become  fainter 
and  fainter,  as  the  returning  good  sense  of  our  own  people,  and 
those  of  our  own  ancient  ally,  render  both  more  and  more  dis- 
posed to  terminate  all  differences  amicably,  we  have  thought  it 
would  not  be  uninteresting  to  present  a summary  condensed 
view  of  the  present  condition  of  France,  from  the  latest  autho- 
rities— chiefly  abridged  from  a late  valuable  little  work  by  M. 
Benoiston  de  Chateauneuf,  highly  spoken  of  for  the  authenticity 
of  its  details. 

Surface— Greatest  length  245  leagues,  breadth  205,  frontier 
line  1,000  leagues. 

Forests—  Vast  and  numerous,  15  millions  acres,  greatest  to- 
wards east  and  south — at  St.  Germain,  Fontainbleau,  Arden- 
nes, Jura,  Cevennes,  Pyrenees,  Berry,  Bourgogne,  Alsace,  Pro- 
vence, especially  Lorraine,  in  fine  limber.  France  and  the,, 
crown  possess  about  half  of  these  forests.  They  contain  37 
6peeies  of  trees,  which  grow  from  30  to  40  feet  high.  The  mass 
is  composed  of  18  species,  viz:  3 of  oak,  5 resinous,  1 yoke-elm, 

1 chesnut,  1 beech,  1 birch,  1 linden,  1 ash,  1 willow,  1 maple, 

2 elms — of  these  18,  seven  only  serve  for  ship  building  and  car- 
pentry. The  annual  value  of  the  timber  cut  is  110  millions 
francs. 

Mineral  waters — 240,  especially  in  the  mountains,  Auvergne, 
Languedoc,  &c. 

Mines — No  gold,  silver,  mercury  or  platina;  abundance  of 
copper,  lead,  [?J  iron,  coal,  &c.  altogether  520  mines,  which 
employ  30.000  workmen.  The  population,  comprising  Corsica, 
is  32,367,600.  The  north  is  and  always  has  been  the  most  po- 
pulous, for,  after  abstracting  Paris,  there  is  still  1,466  to  a 
square  league;  the  centre  is  next,  the  south  least.  By  the  cen- 
sus of  1831,  15,936,500  males,  16,624,400  females,  viz:  children 
8,864.200,  married  men  6,046,900,  widowers  722,400,  military 
303,000,  girls  9,068,100,  married  women  6,054,400,  widows 
1,501,900 — of  these  there  were  in  1826,  166,410  above  80  years 
of  age.  A third  of  the  population  live  in  towns,  arid  the  other 
two-thirds  in  the  country.  Thus,  10  or  11  millions  occupy 

2.450.000  urban  habitations,  and  21  millions  3,982.450  rural. 
There  would  be  then  only  4|  persons  to  each  house  in  towns, 
and  5 and  two  tenths  in  country  houses.  There  is  annually 
about  one  birth  on  every  32  persons,  and  one  death  on  every 
39— a marriage  in  every  131,  and  4 and  one-seventh  children  to 
each  marriage.  The  number  of  births  is  less  than  formerly, 
yet  the  population  increases  because  fewer  die — they  live  bet- 
ter. Most  are  born  on  the  Loire,  fewest  in  Normandy.  The 
greatest  number  die  in  Brittany,  the  least  in  Gascogny.  The 
average  births  are  10  for  8 deaths.  The  ratio  of  increase  is 
1,169  on  this  number  per  annum.  The  medium  of  life  before 
the  revolution  was  28  years,  now  32. 

Agriculture— Nearly  half  France  is  cultivated — a twentieth  in 
vines,  an  eighth  in  meadows,  a ninth  in  forests,  a thirteenth  in 
marshes.  The  average  bushels  of  grain  to  the  acre,  is  about  48 
— the  maximum  in  the  north.  The  annual  agricultural  products 
are  2,775,000,000  francs.  Therefore,  there  is  but  364  pounds  of 
grain  to  each  inhabitant  the  whole  year!  Hence,  in  bad  sea- 
sons, there  is  want;  and  France  since  1828,  has  purchased  240 
millions  francs  of  grain  from  abroad,  and  sold  in  that  time  only 
28  millions?  The  vines  extend  from  the  mouth  of  the  Loire 
west,  to  the  Ardennes  east,  covering  five  and  a half  millions  of 
acres,  yielding  600  millions  francs.  A good  apple  tree  in  Nor- 
mandy, yields  30  bushels,  and  20  are  required  for  a ton  of  cider. 
Four  trees  furnish  the  drink  of  a man  for  two  years.  There  are 

400.000  hectares  for  the  cultivation  of  the  chesnut  tree,  chiefly 
in  the  south;  and  each  chesnut  tree  is  equivalent  to  about  20 
pounds  of  bread. 

Live  stock — There  are  2,500,000  horses;  4,915,000  beeves;  4 
millions  cows;  855,000  heifers;  290,000  calves;  2,400,000  asses; 

4 millions  hogs;  31  millions  sheep;  4 millions  mules;  50  millions 
poultry. 


Mineral  products— Lead  3,294  quintals;  litharge  4,401;  silver 
18;  coal  15  millions;  alum  21,118;  petroleam  831;  asphaltum 
3,747;  sulphate  of  iron  25,941;  salt  in  crystal  390,000. 

Importations  and  exportations — The  exported  produce  of 
France  is  620  millions  francs;  her  importations  are  606  millions. 
Her  annual  commerce  is  therefore  1,200  millions.  Her  exports 
consist,  in  animals,  1,482,000  fr.  importations;  80,000  fr.  only  of 
exportations.  Grains,  import  51,881,000  fr.  export  5,947,000. 
Dead  animal  substances,  as  skins,  hair,  &c.  import,  121,287,000 
francs;  export  50,442,000.  Vegetable  substances,  oranges,  &c. 
import  94,869,000  fr,  export  28,871,000.  Mineral  substances, 
import  40,735,000  fr.  export  8,456,000.  Salted  meats,  &c.  im- 
port 13,147.000  fr.  export  17,571,000  fr.  Hemp,  wood  for  con- 
struction, &c.  import  64,801,000  fr.  export  90,922,000.  Cotton, 
import  5,633,000  fr.  export  58,109,000  francs.  Silks,  import 

14.213.000  fr.  export  122,928,000  fr.  Colonial  articles,  import 

101.361.000  fr.  export  25,669,000  fr.  Gold,  import  nine  millions; 
export  16,975,000.  Silver,  import  34,630,000  fr.  export  7,345,000. 
These  last  vary  much.  The  importation  of  silver  metal  in  1831 
was  43  millions,  in  1832  but  11.  France  thus  receives  from 
without  more  of  grains,  animals,  metals,  &c.  than  the  exports, 
and  exports  more  of  manufactures  than  she  buys.  There  are 
1,240  forges. 

Commerce — The  foreign  occupies  60,000  men,  and  8,000  ves- 
sels, of  which  last  only  3,000  belong  to  her!  The  commerce  of 
France  with  Asia  is  20  millions  francs;  Africa  22  millions;  S. 
America  41  millions;  N.  America  two  hundred  and  fifteen 
millions!  Europe  764  millions;  colonies  103  millions.  Africa 
and  Asia  send  to  France  24  millions,  and  receive  but  7.  The 
United  States  take  79  millions  in  manufactures,  and  14  in  other 
articles. 

The  total  expenses  of  France  are  one  milliard,  or  31  francs 
and  25  centimes  a head  for  each  inhabitant.  [-Y.  Y.  Star. 


PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  CITY  COUNCIL. 

BOARD  OF  ALDERMEN,  MONDAY,  MARCH  23. 

Mr.  Watterston  called  up  for  consideration  the  resolution 
“expressing  the  opinion  of  the  corporation  of  Washington,  on 
the  late  attempt  to  implicate  the  hon.  George  Poindexter  as  ac- 
cessary to  the  attempt  to  assassinate  the  president  of  the  Unit- 
ed States.” 

[This  resolution  declares  “that,  in  the  opinion  of  the  said 
boards,  every  individual  concerned  in  plotting  and  contriving 
the  false  and  nefarious  charge  against  governor  Poindexter,  of 
an  attempt  to  assassinate  the  president  of  the  United  States, 
ought  to  be  held  up  not  only  to  public  odium  and  scorn,  but  to 
the  execration  of  every  virtuous  member  of  the  community.”] 

Mr.  Gunton  stated,  that,  as  the  subject  had  been  referred  to  a 
committee  in  the  board  of  common  council,  where  he  thought 
it  ought  properly  to  originate,  he  would  prefer  that  it  should  lie 
over  until  that  board  had  acted  on  it;  and,  therefore,  moved  to 
lay  the  resolution  on  the  table:  but,  after  some  explanation,  he 
withdrew  the  motion. 

The  resolution  was  then  read  a third  time;  and  the  question 
on  its  adoption  being  taken  by  yeas  and  nays,  it  was  decided  in 
the  affirmative  by  an  unanimous  vote. 

So  the  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted. 

BOARD  OF  COMMON  COUNCIL,  MONDAY,  MARCH  23. 

Mr.  Ellis,  from  the  select  committee,  to  whom  was  referred 
the  preamble  and  resolution  in  relation  to  the  attempt  to  impli- 
cate the  hon.  George  Poindexter  in  the  late  attempt  to  assassi- 
nate the  president  of  the  United  States,  made  a report  thereon, 
and  reported  the  same  without  amendment;  and  the  report  was 
laid  on  the  table. 

[The  report  approves  the  sentiment  of  the  resolution,  but  ex- 
presses a doubt  of  the  power  of  the  board  to  go  further  than  to 
declare  that  opinion.] 

Mr.  Carothcrs,  from  the  minority  of  the  committee,  to  whom 
the  same  subject  was  referred,  made  a report,  concluding  with 
the  following  resolution,  which  was  also  read  and  laid  on  the 
table: 

“ Resolved , That  this  board  have  no  power  granted  to  them 
by  the  charter  to  take  cognizance  of  the  private  character  and 
conduct  of  its  members  out  of  the  board,  and  that  the  committee 
be  discharged  from  the  further  consideration  of  the  subject.” 

Subsequently,  on  the  same  day,  the  board  resumed  the  consi- 
deration of  the  preamble  and  resolution  in  relation  to  the  at- 
tempt to  implicate  the  hon.  George  Poindexter  in  the  late  at- 
tempt to  assassinate  the  president  of  the  United  States. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Ellis  the  resolution  was  amended,  by  strik- 
ing out  the  words  “and  that  he  is  hereby  requested  to  resign  his 
seat  at  this  board  forthwith .” 

Mr.  Carothers  moved  to  amend  the  resolution,  by  inserting, 
as  a substitute  therefor,  the  resolution  reported  by  the  minority 
of  the  committee;  and  the  question  being  taken,  the  motion  was 
negatived,  as  follows: 

Yeas — Messrs.  Brown  and  Carothers. 

Nays— Messrs.  Adams,  Hanly,  Crandell,  Mudd,  Clark,  Har- 
baugh,  Carbery,  Griffin,  Speiden,  Henshaw,  Ellis  and  Mcln- 
tire — 12. 

Mr.  Clark  moved  a division  of  the  question  on  the  preamble 
and  resolution. 

And  the  question  being  first  taken  upon  agreeing  to  the  reso- 
lution, amended  to  read  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  this  board  is  of  opinion  that  Charles  L. -Colt- 
man,  a member  thereof  from  the  second  ward,  has  not,  (so  far 
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as  he  is  concerned  in  the  above  matter)  acted  in  accordance 
tvith  those  principles  of  honor,  by  which  each  and  every  repre- 
sentative of  i tie  people  ought  to  be  actuated. 

This  resolution  was  adopted  by  the  following  vote: 

Yeas — Messrs.  Ilanly,  Adams,  Mudd,  Crandell,  Clark,  Tfar- 
bangh,Carbery,  Griffin,  Speiden,  Hcnshaw,  Ellis,  and  Mclntire 
wl2. 

Nays — Messrs.  Brown  and  Carolhers — 2. 

The  question  was  then  taken  on  the  preamble,  and  it  was 
also  adopted  by  yeas  and  nays,  as  follows: 

Yeas— Messrs.  Hanly,  Adains,  Crandell,  Mudd,  Clark,  Har- 
baugh,  Griffin,  Speiden,  Henshaw,  Ellis  and  Mclntire — 11. 
NaVs— Messrs.  Carbery,  Brown  and  Carothers— 3. 


COURT  OF  INQUIRY  ON  LIEUTENANT  LANE. 
ORDER,  > Head  quarters  of  the  army , 

Ho.  15.  ] Adjutant  general’s  office,  Washington,  March  17, 1835 
The  court  of  inquiry  instituted  by  direction  of  the  president  of 
the  United  States,  which  convened  on  the  28lh  of  February, 
1835,  in  the  city  of  Washington,  pursuant  to  “order”  No.  8,  for 
the  purpose  of  examining  into  the  conduct  of  2d  lieut.  John  F. 
Lane,  of  the  4th  regiment  of  artillery,  in  reference  to  an  assault 
alleged  to  have  been  by  him  made  on  the  person  of  the  lion. 
John  Ewing,  a member  of  congress  from  the  state  of  Indiana, 
while  returning  from  the  house  of  representatives  on  the  even- 
ing of  the  25th  February,  1835,  in  the  city  of  Washington,  has 
reported  the  following  opinion: 

“The  court,  after  a full  inquiry,  find  the  material  facts  dis- 
closed by  the  evidence  presented,  to  be  as  follows: 

“In  the  afternoon  of  February  26t.h,  1835,  immediately  after 
the  adjournment  of  the  house  of  representatives  for  the  day,  the 
hon.  John  Ewing,  a member  of  that  body,  was  proceeding  on 
foot  in  the  direct  route  from  the  capitol  towards  his  lodgings  in 
this  city;  when,  at  a little  distance  from  the  Capitol  square,  he 
overtook,  on  the  Pennsylvania  avenue,  liedt.  Lane,  who  was 
loitering  or  walking  slowly  in  the  same  direction.  When  Mr. 
Ewing  had  nearly  come  up  with  him,  lieut.  Lane  turned  round, 
and  accosted  Mr.  Ewing  in  a mild  tone  of  voice,  staled,  in  terms, 
his  purpose  of  inflicting  punishment  or  chastisement.  Mr.  Ew- 
ing having  naturally  manifested  surprise  and  resentment  at  this 
declaration,  and  showing  a disposition  to  defend  himself,  lieut. 
Lane,  with  a slender  iron  cane,  of  less  than  six  ounces  in 
weight,  hastily  struck  Mr.  Ewing  just  above  the  left  eye.  The 
blow  cut  the  skin  of  the  forehead,  causing  an  effusion  of  blood 
and  momentary  staggering.  This  advantage  in  the  contest  doe* 
not  appear  to  have  been  followed  up  by  the  assailant.  On  the 
contrary,  he  remained  firm  in  the  same  position.  Mr.  Ewing 
also  had  a walking  stick  in  hand,  of  the  description  called  a 
•word cane.  This  as  soon  as  he  had  recovered  himself  a little, 
he  attempted  to  use,  when  the  wooden  case,  or  scabbard,  im- 
mediately flew  off.  He  next  endeavored  to  revenge  himself 
with  the  naked  blade,  or  rapier;  but  this  was  broken  in  a few 
trials,  either  by  being  parried  by  lieutenant  Lane’s  stick,  or 
by  his  hands,  After  the  first  blow  inflicted  by  lieut.  Lane, 
he  appeared  to  have  acted  mainly,  if  not  entirely,  on  the  de- 
fensive. His  slick  flew  out  of  his  hand  early  in  the  conflict, 
when,  remaining  in  his  position,  he  continued  to  defend  him- 
self, either  with  his  hands,  against  the  blows  and  thrusts  aimed 
by  Mr.  Ewing  with  his  rapier,  or,  with  his  fist,  he  knocked  Mr. 
Ewing  back,  on  his  attempts  to  close  in.  On  one  occasion, 
when  Mr.  Ewing  came  within  the  guard  of  lieutenant  Lane,  the 
latter  took  the  former  whose  hat  had  fallen  off,  by  the  hair,  and 
gently  shook  him.  Another  witness  added  that  lieut.  Lane 
struck  Mr.  Ewing  at  the  same  time.  This  incident  terminated 
the  contest,  which  happened  within  the  view  of  many  witness- 
es, members  of  the  house  of  representatives,  and  who  were 
more  or  less  distant  from  the  scene. 

“it  does  not  appear  that  the  parties  used,  or  had  about  them, 
any  weapon  other  than  the  sticks  described. 

“The  evidence  but  very  slightly  discloses  the  cause,  or  provo- 
cation which  led  to  the  assault  made  by  lieut.  Lane.  No  wit- 
ness could  trace  it  to  any  thing  said  or  done  by  Mr.  Ewing  in 
the  honorable  house  of  which  he  was  a member.  One  of  the 
gentlemen  examined,  who  had  been  a member  of  the  same 
house,  testified,  that  on  being  called  upon  by  lieut.  Lane,  about 
a week  before  the  conflict,  as  a friend,  to  bear  a note  to  Mr. 
Ewing,  demanding  that  the  latter  should  withdraw  something 
said  by  him,  on  some  former  occasion,  he,  the  witness,  distinct- 
ly understood  from  lieut.  Lane,  that  the  offence  complained  of, 
was  not  in  his  representative  character.  On  the  other  hand, 
Mr.  Ewing  strongly  testified  before  the  court  (having  been  re- 
quested to  attend  as  a witness,  in  common  with  many  other 
members  of  congress),  that  he  never  had  the  slightest  personal 
altercation  with  lieut.  Lane,  or  an  unpleasant  interview  with 
him,  prior  to  the  rencounter  now  under  the  consideration  of  the 
court.  It  is  proper  to  add,  that  lieut.  Lane  was  induced,  by  the 
persuasion  or  advice  of  his  friend,  not  to  send  the  note  mention- 
ed to  Mr.  Ewing. 

“Lieut.  Lane,  at  the  time  he  stated  to  Mr.  Ewing  the  pur- 
pose ofjwtus hing  or  chastising  the  latter,  assigned  no  cause  for 
that  intention.  On  the  termination  of  the  conflict,  he  declared 
j PurPose  had  been  publicly  to  disgrace  Mr.  Ewing,  and 
that  he  had  (in  his  view  of  the  case)  so  disgraced  him. 
**?e  court,  in  common  no  doubt,  with  the  whole  army,  pro- 
bably including  lieut.  Lane  himself,  deeply  regret  the  rash  trans- 
action the  particulars  of  which  have  been  thus  briefly  recapi- 
tulated, v 


“By  the  constitution  of  the  United  Stales,  it  is  declared  that 
members  of  congress  ‘shall  in  all  cases,  except  treason,  felony 
and  breach  of  the  peace,  be  priviledged  from  arrest  during  their 
attendance  at  the  session  of  their  respective  houses,  and  in  go- 
ing to,  or  returning  from,  the  same.’ 

“The  cases  here  enumerated,  show  the  high  importance,  the 
people  and  the  stales  attach  to  the  uninterrupted  services  of 
their  representatives  in  the  two  houses  of  congress,  and  if  those 
representatives  cannot  be  hindered  from  attendance,  not  even 
by  the  process  of  the  courts  of  law  in  some  criminal,  and  in  all 
civil  cases,  it  would  seem  against  the  spirit,  if  not  the  letter  of 
the  constitution,  that  officers  set  apart  for  the  armed  defence  of 
the  nation,  and  under  the  highest  obligation  to  support  the  con- 
stitution, should  beat  liberty,  from  any  cause,  to  prevent  the 
attendance  of  members,  by  inflicting  injuries  on  their  persons. 

“The  conduct  under  consideration  seems  to  be  equally  hos- 
tile to  the  spirit  of  the  fifth  article  of  war,  in  which  congress 
has  enacted,  that  no  officer  shall  use  disrespectful  words  against 
the  congress  of  the  United  States,  under  the  penalty  of  being  se- 
verely punished  by  a court  martial.” 

“The  court  of  inquiry  will  not  say  lhat  lieut.  Lane  might  be 
arraigned  for  the  conduct  in  question,  under  this  article  of  the 
rules  and  articles  of  war,  because  its  strict  construction  may 
only  apply,  to  disrespectful  words  uttered  against  the  members 
of  the  two  houses  collectively,  and  not  against  an  individual 
member.  The  article  is  cited  only  to  show  the  spirit  of  the  le- 
gislation of  the  country  on  the  subject,  and  as  serving  to  mark 
that  deference  and  forbearance  which  military  men  owe  to  the 
national  legislature,  and,  by  consequence,  to  its  members  indi- 
vidually, whilst  the  latter  are  engaged  in  the  performance  of 
their  high  functions.” 

“In  conclusion — it  may  not  be  proper  or  expected,  that  this 
court  should  say,  that,  in  its  opinion,  there  is,  or  is  not,  ground 
for  sending  the  case  to  a general  court  martial;  but,  whatever 
may  be  its  impression  on  this  point,  it  is  sincerely  hoped  that 
nothing  similar  will  ever  again  occur  for  legal  investigation,  or 
public  censure.  WINFIELD  SCOTT, 

major  general  and  president  of  the  court.” 

II.  The  proceedings  in  the  foregoing  case  having  been  sub- 
mitted to  the  president  of  the  United  States,  the  general  iu 
chief  has  received,  through  the  war  department,  the  following 
directions  of  the  president  thereon: 

Washington,  March  12fA,  1835. 

Sir:  I have  perused  with  great  care  the  proceedings  of  the 
court  of  Inquiry  in  the  case  of  lieut.  Lane  of  the  United  Slates 
army,  accused  of  having  committed  an  assault  and  battery  on 
the  person  of  hon.  John  Ewing,  a member  of  congress  from 
the  state  of  Indiana.  The  cause  which  led  to  the  unpleasant 
difficulty  between  these  gentlemen,  does  not  appear  frnm  the 
evidence,  in  positive  terms;  but  it  may  be  interred,  from  the 
testimony  of  the  hon.  Robert  T.  Lytle,  of  Ohio,  that  it  arose 
from  remarks  made  by  Mr.  Ewing  relative  to  some  absent  mem- 
bers of  the  family  of  lieut.  Lane.  But  on  the  other  hand  in 
contradiction  to  this,  is  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Ewing.  Be  the 
cause  what  it  may,  the  attack  of  a military  officer  of  the  go- 
vernment on  a member  of  congress,  during  its  session,  was 
highly  improper,  and  deserves  reproof;  but  as  neither  the  com- 
mittee of  the  house  of  representatives,  nor  the  court  of  inquiry, 
by  whom  the  whole  matter  has  been  examined,  have  thought 
the  conduct  of  lieut.  Lane  deserving  further  investigation,  the 
secretary  of  war  will  cause  the  result  to  be  made  known,  by  ge- 
neral orders,  as  a public  reprimand  to  lieut-  Lane,  and  direct 
him  to  be  relieved  from  his  present  duty,  and  report  to  his  regi- 
ment. Respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

ANDREW  JACKSON. 

The  secretary  of  war. 

Ill  Lieutenant  Lane’s  appointment  of  assistant  quarter  mas- 
ter, is  accordingly  revoked.  He  will  be  relieved  from  duty  at 
the  Delaware  breakwater,  and  proceed  to  join  his  company 
without  delay. 

The  court  of  inquiry  is  dissolved,  and  the  members  thereof 
will  repair  to  their  respective  stations. 

By  order  of  Alexander  Macomb,  major  general,  commanding 
in  chief.  R.  JONES,  adjt.  general. 

GEN.  JACKSON’S  LETTER. 

From  the  Nashville  Republican,  March  17. 

Washington,  Feb.  23,  1835. 

My  rev.  sir:  I observe  in  the  Nashville  Republican  of  the 
10th  instant,  an  article  headed  “general  Jackson’s  preference,” 
which  I think  it  my  duty  to  notice. 

All  my  friends  know,  that,  since  I have  been  iu  the  executive 
chair,  l have  carefully  abstained  from  an  interference  with  the 
elective  franchise;  and  have  invariably  acted  upon  the  principle, 
that  to  the  people  belonged  the  exercise  of  this  sacred  right — 
uninfluenced  by  any  considerations  but  those  which  related  to 
the  public  good.  And  yet  the  editor  of  this  paper,  professing  to 
entertain  great  respect  for  my  character,  undertakes  to  connect 
me  personally  with  an  attempt  to  divide  the  great  body  of  re- 
publicans in  the  choice  which  they  are  to  make  of  a president: 
and,  by  way  of  giving  effect  to  his  insinuation,  appeals  in  the 
language  of  my  bitterest  enemies,  here  and  elsewhere,  to  the  in- 
dependence of  th&  people  as  a shield  against  “my  dictation” 
which  he  supposes  may  be  attempted. 

Every  one  must  see  that  the  professions  of  the  editor  in  that 
article  are  made  to  take  the  form  of  friendship,  in  order  that  he 
may  more  successfully  carry  out  his  purpose  of  opposing  the 
great  republican  principles  which  I have  endeavored  to  advance 
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B9  president  of  the  United  Stales:— and  one  of  which,  not  to  say  ' 
the  most  important,  is  the  necessity  of  looking  above  persons,  i 
in  any  exigency  which  threatens  the  ascendancy  of  those  prin- 
ciples. All  my  friends  must  perceive,  that  to  he  consistent,  my  < 
preference,  as  far  as  men  are  concerned,  ought  to  be  for  him 
that  is  most  likely  to  be  the  choice  of  the  great  body  of  republi- 
cans: and  yet,  if  this  individual  should  not  be  judge  White,  the 
editor  of  the  Republican  is  ready  to  cry  out  “ dictation .” 

Under  such  circumstances,  seeing  also  that  there  are  various 
misrepresentations  of  my  views  on  this  subject,  I commit  this 
Idler  to  your  discretion,  in  order  that  you  may  do  me  justice. 

You  are  at  liberty  to  say,  on  all  occasions,  that,  regarding 
the  people  as  the  true  source  of  political  power,  I am  always 
ready  to  bow  to  their  will  and  to  their  judgment:  that,  discard- 
ing all  personal  preferences,  I consider  the  true  policy  of  the 
friends  of  republican  principles  to  send  delegates,  fresh  from 
the  people,  to  a general  convention,  for  the  purpose  of  select- 
ing candidates  for  the  presidency  and  vice  presidency;  and,  that 
to  impeach  that  selection  before  it  is  made,  or  to  resist  it  when 
it  is  faitly  made,  as  an  emanation  of  executive  power,  is  to  as- 
sail the  virtue  of  the  people,  and,  in  effect,  to  oppose  their 
right  to  govern. 

I send  the  paper  containing  the  article  I refer  to,  and  request 
you  to  show  this  letter  to  the  editor,  in  order  that  he  may  no 
longer  misrepresent  me.  Acknowledge  the  receipt  of  this  let- 
ter. I am,  in  haste,  your  friend, 

ANDREW  JACKSON. 
The  rev.  James  Givin,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Speaking  of  the  late  extraordinary  letter  of  the  president  of 
the  United  Stales,  on  the  subject  of  the  presidential  election, 
the  New  York  Courier  and  Enquirer  of  Monday  says: 

“Our  correspondent  states  that  a postscript  to  the  Nashville 
letter  has  been  suppressed  in  the  publication.  This  postscript 
directly  charges  Mr.  Bell,  speaker  of  the  United  States  house  of 
representatives,  with  having  prepared  the  article  in  the  Repub- 
lican, of  which  general  Jackson  complains.” 

The  following  paragraph,  ft  bin  the  Nashville  Banner  of  the 
20th  March,  which  reached  us  yesterday,  confirms  this  state- 
ment. 

“We  have  now  done  with  the  letter  as  published,  but  must 
say  a word  as  to  the  postscript,  which  was  not  published.  This 
postscript,  had  it  been  kept  private  from  the  first,  we  should 
have  had  no  right  to  allude  to;  but,  as  many  have  seen  it,  and 
as  it  is  whispered  about  that  it  contains  a reflection  upon  a 
member  of  congress  high  in  the  estimation  of  his  constituents, 
and  upon  the  editor  of  the  Republican,  it  is  due  to  those  gentle- 
men that  we  should  request  that  it  be  laid  before  the  public.” 

As  this  request  cannot  well  be  refused,  we  suppose  the  next 
Nashville  paper  will  bring  us  the  postscript.  [Nat.  Int. 

-•"■>9  @ — 

THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  INDIAN  TRIBES. 

IN  THE  SENATE — FEBRUARY  4. 

Mr.  Clay  addressed  the  chair.  He  held  in  his  hands,  and 
begged  leave  to  present  to  the  senate,  certain  resolutions  and  a 
memorial,  to  the  senate  and  house  of  representatives  of  the  U. 
States,  of  a council  met  at  Running  Waters,  consisting  of  a 
portion  of  the  Cherokee  Indians.  The  Cherokees  (said  Mr.  C.) 
have  a country — if  indeed  it  can  be  any  longer  called  their  coun- 
try— which  is  comprized  within  the  limits  of  Georgia,  Alabama, 
Tennessee  and  North  Corolina.  They  have  a population  which 
is  variously  estimated,  but  which,  according  to  the  best  infor- 
mation which  I possess,  amounts  to  about  fifteen  thousand 
souls.  Of  this  population  a portion,  believed  to  be  much  the 
greater  part,  amounting,  as  is  estimated,  to  between  nine  and 
ten  thousand  souls,  reside  within  the  limits  of  the  state  of  Geor- 
gia. The  senate  was  well  aware,  Mr.  C.  said,  that  for  several 
years  past  it  had  been  the  policy  of  the  general  government  to 
transfer  the  Indians  to  the  west  of  the  Mississippi  river,  and 
that  a portion  of  the  Cherokees  have  already  availed  themselves 
of  this  policy  of  the  government,  and  emigrated  beyond  the 
Mississippi.  Of  those  who  remain,  a portion— a respectable  but 
also  an  inconsiderable  portion— are  desirous  to  emigrate  to  the 
west,  and  a much  larger  portion  desire  to  remain  on  their  lands, 
and  lay  their  bones  where  rest  those  of  their  ancestors.  The 
papers  (said  Mr.  C.)  which  I now  present  emanate  from  the 
minor  portion  of  the  Cherokees;  from  those  who  are  in  favor  of 
emigration.  They  present  a case  which  appeals  strongly  to  the 
sympathies  of  congress.  They  say  that  it  is  impossible  for  them 
to  continue  to  live  under  laws  which  they  do  not  understand, 
passed  by  authority  in  which  they  have  no  share,  promulgated 
in  language  of  which  nothing  is  known  to  the  greater  portion  of 
them,  and  establishing  rules  for  their  government  entirely  un- 
adapted to  their  nature,  education  and  habits.  They  say  that 
destruction  is  hanging  over  them  if  they  remain;  that,  their  light 
of  self-government  being  destroyed,  though  they  are  sensible  of 
all  the  privations  and  hardships  and  sufferings  of  banishment 
from  their  native  homes,  they  prefer  exile,  with  liberty,  to  resi- 
dence in  their  homes  with  slavery.  They  implore,  therefore, 
the  intervention  of  the  general  government,  to  provide  for  their 
removal  west  of  the  Mississippi,  and  to  establish  guarantees, 
never  hereafter  to  be  violated,  of  the  possession  ofTihe  lands  to 
be  acquired  by  them  west  of  the  Mississippi,  and  of*  the  perpe- 
tual right  of  self  government.  This  was  the.  object  of  the  reso- 
lutions and  petition,  which,  Mr.  C.  said,  he  was  about  to  offer 
to  the  senate. 

But  (said  Mr.  C.)  I have  thought  that  this  occasion  was  one 
which  called  upon  me  to  express  the  opinions  and  sentiments 


which  I hold  in  relation  to  this  entire  subject,  as  respects  not 
only  the  emigrating  Indians,  but  those  also  who  are  desirous  to 
remain  at  home;  in  short,  to  express,  in  concise  terms,  my  views 
of  the  relations,  between  the  Indian  tribes  and  the  people  of  the 
United  Slates,  the  rights  of  both  parties,  and  the  duties  of  this 
government  in  regard  to  them. 

The  rights  of  the  Indians,  Mr.  C.  said,  were  to  be  ascertained, 
in  the  first  place,  by  the  solemn  stipulations  of  numerous  trea- 
ties made  with  them  by  the  United  States.  It  was  not  his  pur- 
pose to  call  the  attention  of  the  senate  to  all  the  treaties  which 
have  been  made  with  Indian  tribes  bearing  on  this  particular 
topic:  but  he  felt  constrained  to  ask  the  attention  of  the  senate 
to  some  portions  of  those  treaties  which  have  been  made  with 
the  Cherokees,  and  to  the  memorable  treaty  of  Greenville,  which 
had  terminated  the  war  that  previously  thereto,  for  many  years, 
raged  between  the  United  States  and  the  north  western  Indian 
tribes.  He  lound,  upon  consulting  the  collection  of  Indian 
treaties  in  his  hand,  that  within  the  last  half  century,  fourteen 
different  treaties  had  been  concluded  with  the  Cherokees,  the 
first  of  which  bore  date  in  the  year  1775,  and  some  one  or  more 
of  which  had  been  concluded  under  every  administration  of  the 
general  government,  from  the  beginning  of  it  to  the  present 
time,  except  the  present  administration  and  that  which  imme- 
diately preceded  it.  The  treaty  of  Hopewell,  the  first  in  the 
series,  was  concluded  in  1775,  in  the  third  article  of  which  “the 
said  Indians,  for  themselves  and  their  respective  tribes  and 
towns,  do  acknowledge  all  the  Cherokees  to  be  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  U.  Slates  of  America,  and  of  no  other  sovereign 
whatsoever .”  The  5th  article  of  the  same  treaty  provides  that 
“If  any  citizen  of  the  United  States,  or  other  person,  not  being 
an  Indian,  shall  attempt  to  settle  on  any  of  the  lands  westward 
or  southward  of  the  said  boundary,  which  are  hereby  allotted 
to  the  Indians  for  their  hunting  grounds,  or,  having  already  set- 
tled, and  will  not  remove  from  the  same  within  six  months  af- 
ter the  ratification  of  this  treaty,  such  person  shall  forfeit  the 
protection  of  the  United  States,  and  the  Indians  may  punish 
him  or  not,  as  they  please:  provided  nevertheless,  that  this  ar- 
ticle shall  not  extend  to  the  people  settled  between  the  fork  of 
French  Broad  and  Holston  rivers,”  &c. 

The  next  treaty  in  the  series,  which  was  concluded  after  the 
establishment  of  the  government  of  the  United  States,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  father  of  his  country,  was  in  the  year  1791, 
on  the  banks  of  the  Holston,  and  contains  the  following  provi- 
sion: “Art.  7.  The  United  Stales  solemnly  guaranty  to  the 
Cherokee  nation  all  their  lands  not  hereby  ceded.”  This  Mr.  C. 
said,  was  not  an  ordinary  assurance  of  protection,  &c,  but  a 
solemn  guaranty  of  the  rights  of  the  Cherokees  to  ihe  lands  in 
question.  The  next  treaty  to  which  he  would  call  the  attention 
of  the  senate  was  concluded  in  1794,  also  under  the  auspices  of 
general  Washington,  and  declares  as  follows:  “The  undersign- 
ed, Henry  Knox,  secretary  for  the  department  of  war,  being  au- 
thorised thereto  by  Ihe  president  of  the  United  States,  in  behalf 
of  the  said  United  States,  and  the  undersigned  chiefs  and  war- 
riors, in  their  own  names,  and  in  behalf  of  the  whole  Cherokee 
nation,  are  desirous  of  re  establishing  peace  and  friendship  be- 
tween the  said  parties  in  a permanent  manner,  do  hereby  de- 
clare, that  the  said  treaty  of  Holston  is,  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses, in  full  force,  and  binding  upon  the  said  parties,  as  well 
in  respect  to  the  boundaries  therein  mentioned,  as  in  all  other 
, respects  whatever.”  This  treaty,  it  is  seen,  renews  the  solemn 
i guaranty  contained  in  the  preceding  treaty,  and  declares  it  to 
be  binding  and  obligatory  upon  the  parties  in  all  respects  what- 
I ever.  Again:  in  another  treaty,  concluded  in  1798,  under  the 
: second  chief  magistrate  of  the  United  States,  we  find  the  fol- 
I lowing  stipulations:  “Art.  2.  The  treaties  subsisting  between 

- the  present  contracting  parties  are  acknowledged  to  be  of  full 
I and  operating  force;  together  with  the  construction  and  usage 
) under  their  respective  articles,  and  so  to  continue.”  “Art.  3. 

I The  limits  and  boundaries  of  the  Cherokee  nation,  as  stipulated 
3 and  marked  by  the  existing  treaties  between  the  parties,  shall 
; be  and  remain  the  same,  where  not  altered  by  the  present 
t treaty.” 

i There  were  other  provisions,  in  other  treaties,  to  which,  if  he 
, did  not  intend  to  take  up  as  little  time  as  possible  of  the  senate, 
i he  might  advantageously  call  their  attention.  He  would,  how 
t ever,  pass  on  to  one  of  the  last  treaties  with  the  Cherokees, 
f which  was  concluded  in  the  year  1817.  That  treaty  recognized 
; the  difference  existing  between  the  two  portions  of  the  Chero- 
i kees,  one  of  which  was  desirous  to  remain  at  home  and  prose- 
, cute  the  good  work  of  civilization,  in  which  they  had  made  some 
1 progress,  and  the  other  portion  was  desirous  to  go  beyond  the 
f Mississippi.  In  that  treaty,  the  5th  article,  after  several  other 

- stipulations,  concludes  as  follows:  “And  it  is  further  stipuial- 
t ed,  that  the  treaties  heretofore  between  the  Cherokee  nation 
t and  the  United  States  are  to  continue  in  full  force  with  both 
f parts  of  the  nation,  and  both  parts  thereof  entitled  to  all  the 
t privileges  and  immunities  which  the  old  nation  enjoyed  under 

- the  aforesaid  treaties;  the  United  States  reserving  the  right  of 
, establishing  factories,  a military  post,  and  roads  within  the 
r boundaries  above  defined.”  And  to  this  treaty  thus  emphati- 
, cally  renewing  the  recognition  of  the  rights  of  the  Indians,  is 
i signed  the  name,  as  one  of  the  commissioners  of  the  United 

- States  who  negotiated  it,  of  the  present  chief  magistrate  of  the 
United  States. 

These  were  the  stipulations  in  treaties  with  the  Cherokee  na- 
tion, to  which,  Mr.  C.  said,  he  thought  proper  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  senate.  He  would  now  turn  to  the  treaty  of  Green- 
ville, concluded  about  forty  years  ago,  recognizing  some  gene' 
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ral  principles  applicable  to  this  subject.  Mr.  C.  then  quoted 
the  5th  article  of  that  treaty,  as  follows:  “To  prevent  any  mis- 

understanding about  the  Indian  lands  relinquished  Iry  the  Unit- 
ed States  in  the  fourth  article,  it  is  now  explicitly  declared, 
that  the  meaning  of  that  relinquishment  is  this:  the  Indian 
tribes  who  have  a right  to  those  lands  are  quietly  to  enjoy  them, 
hunting,  planting,  and  dwelling  thereon  so  long  as  they  please, 
without  any  molestation  from  the  United  Slates;  but  when 
those  inbes,  or  any  of  them,  shall  be  disposed  to  sell  their 
lands,  or  any  part  of  them,  they  are  to  be  sold  only  to  the  Unit- 
ed Slates;  and  until  such  sale,  the  United  States  will  protect  all 
the  said  Indian  tribes  in  the  quiet  enjoyment  of  their  lands 
against  all  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  against  all  other 
white  persons  who  intrude  upon  the  same.  And  the  said  In- 
dian tribes  again  acknowledge  themselves  to  be  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  said  United  States,  and  no  other  power  what- 
ever.” 

Such,  sir,  (said  Mr.  C.)  are  the  rights  of  the  Indian  tribes. 
And  what  are  those  rights?  They  are,  that  the  Indians  shall 
live  under  their  own  customs  and  laws;  that  they  shall  live 
upon  their  own  lands,  hunting,  planting  and  dwelling  thereon 
so  long  as  they  please,  without  interruption  or  molestation  of 
any  sort  from  the  while  people  of  the  United  States,  acknow- 
ledging themselves  under  the  protection  of  the  United  Slates, 
and  of  no  other  power  whatever;  that  when  they  no  longer 
wish  to  keep  the  lands,  they  shall  sell  them  only  to  the  United 
States,  whose  government  thus  secures  to  itself  the  pre-emp- 
tive right  of  purchase  in  them.  These  rights,  so  secured  by 
successive  treaties  and  guaranties,  have  also  been  recognized 
on  several  occasions,  by  the  highest  judicial  tribunals.  Mr.  C. 
here  quoted  from  an  opinion  of  the  supreme  court  a passage  de 
daring  that  the  Indians  are  acknowledged  to  have  an  unques- 
tionable and  heretofore  unquestioned  right  to  their  land,  until 
it  shall  be  extinguished  by  voluntary  cession  to  this  govern- 
ment. 

But  (said  Mr.  C.)  it  is  not  at  home  alone  that  the  rights  of  the 
Indians  within  the  limits  of  the  United  States  have  been  recog- 
nized. Not  only  has  the  executive,  the  congress  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  supreme  court,  recognized  these  rights,  but  in 
one  of  the  most  important  epochs  of  this  government,  and  on 
one  of  the  most  solemn  occasions  in  our  intercourse  with  fo- 
reign powers,  these  rights  of  the  Indian  tribes  have  been  ac- 
knowledged. You,  sir,  [addressing  the  president  of  the  senate] 
will  understand  me  at  once  to  refer  to  the  negotiation  between 
the  government  of  Great  Britain  and  that  of  the  United  States, 
which  had  for  its  object  the  termination  of  the  late  war  between 
the  two  countries.  Sir,  it  must  be  within  your  recollection, 
and  that  of  every  member  of  the  senate,  that  the  hinge  upon 
which  that  negotiation  turned,  the  ground  upon  which  it  was 
for  a long  time  apprehended  that  the  conference  between  the 
commissioners  would  terminate  in  a rupture  of  the  negotiation 
between  two  countries — was,  the  claim  brought  forward,  on 
that  memorable  occasion,  by  Great  Britain,  in  behalf  of  the  In- 
dians within  the  limits  of  the  United  States.  It  will  be  recol- 
lected that  she  advanced,  as  a principle  from  which  she  would 
not  recede,  as  a sine  qua  non,  again  and  again,  during  the  pro- 
gress of  the  negotiation,  that  the  Indians,  as  her  allies,  should 
be  included  in  the  treaty  of  peace  which  the  negotiators  were 
about  forming;  that  they  should  have  a permanent  boundary  as- 
signed them,  and  that  neither  Great  Britain  nor  the  United 
States  should  be  at  liberty  to  purchase  their  lands. 

Such  were  the  pretensions  urged  on  that  occasion,  which  the 
commissioners  of  the  United  States  had  felt  it  to  be  their  impe- 
rative duty  to  resist.  To  establish  as  the  boundary  the  line  of 
the  treaty  of  Greenville,  as  proposed,  which  would  have  exclud- 
ed from  the  benefit  of  American  laws  and  privileges  a popula- 
tion of  not  less  than  a hundred  thousand  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Ohio,  American  citizens,  entitled  to  the  protection  of  the  go- 
vernment, was  a proposition  which  the  American  negotiators 
could  not  for  a moment  entertain:  they  would  not  even  refer  it 
to  their  government,  though  assured  that  it  would  there  meet 
the  same  unanimous  rejection  that  it  did  from  them.  But  it  be- 
came a matter  of  some  importance  that  a satisfactory  assurance 
should  be  given  to  Great  Britain  that  the  war,  which  we  were 
about  to  bring  to  a conclusion  with  her,  should  close  also  with 
her  allies:  and  what  was  that  assurance?  Mr.  C.  said  he  would 
not  trouble  the  senate  with  tracing  the  whole  account  of  that 
negotiation,  but  he  begged  leave  to  call  their  attention  to  one  of 
the  passages  of  it.  You  will  find,  (said  Mr.  C.)  on  examining 
the  history  of  the  negotiation,  that  the  demand  brought  forward 
by  the  British  government  through  their  minister,  on  this  oc- 
casion, was  the  subject  of  several  argumentative  papers. 
Towards  the  close  of  th is  correspondence,  reviewing  the  course 
pursued  towards  the  aborigines  by  the  several  European  pow- 
ers which  had  planted  colonies  in  America,  comparing  it  with 
that  of  the  United  States,  and  contrasting  the  lenity,  kindness, 
and  forbearance  of  the  United  States,  with  the  rigor  and  severi- 
ty of  other  powers,  the  American  negotiators  expressed  them- 
selves as  follows: 

“From  the  rigor  of  this  system,  however,  as  practised  by 
Great  Britain,  and  all  the  other  European  powers  in  America, 
the  humane  and  liberal  policy  of  the  United  States  has  volunta- 
rily relaxed.  A celebrated  writer  on  the  law  of  nations,  to 
whose  authority  British  jurists  have  taken  particular  satisfac- 
tion in  appealing,  after  stating,  in  the  most  explicit  manner,  the 
legitimacy  of  colonial  settlements  in  America,  to  the  exclusion 
of  all  rights  of  uncivilized  Indian  tribes,  has  taken  occasion  to 
praise  the  first  settles  of  New  England,  and  of  the  founder  of 


Pennsylvania,  in  having  purchased  of  the  Indians  the  lands 
they  resolved  to  cultivate,  notwithstanding  their  being  furnish- 
ed with  a charter  from  their  sovereign.  It  is  this  example  which 
the  United  States,  since  they  became  by  their  independence  the 
sovereigns  of  the  territory,  have  adopted  and  organized  into  a 
'political  system.  Under  that  system  the  Indians  residing  iri  the 
United  Slates  are  so  far  independent  that  they  live  under  their 
own  customs,  and  not  under  the  laws  of  the  United  States;  that 
their  rights  upon  the  lands  where  they  inhabit  or  hunt  are  se- 
cured to  them  by  boundaries  defined  in  amicable  treaties  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  themselves;  and  that  whenever 
those  boundaries  are  varied,  it  is  also  by  amicable  and  volunta- 
ry treaties,  by  which  they  receive  from  the  United  Slates  am- 
ple compensation  for  every  right  they  have  to  the  lands  ceded 
by  them,”  &c. 

The  correspondence  was  farther  continued;  and  finally  the 
commissioners  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain,  proposed  an  article 
to  which  the  American  commissioners  assented,  the  basis  of 
which  is  a declaration  of  what  is  the  state  of  the  law  between 
the  Indian  tribes  and  the  people  of  the  United  States.  They 
then  proposed  a farther  article  which  declared  that  the  United 
States  should  endeavor  to  restore  peace  to  the  Indians  who  had 
acted  on, the  side  of  Great  Britain,  together  with  all  the  rights, 
possessions,  privileges  and  immunities  which  they  possessed 
prior  to  the  year  1811,  that  is,  antecedent  to  the  war  between 
England  and  the  United  States;  in  consideration  that  Great  Bri- 
tain would  terminate  the  war  so  far  as  respected  the  Indians 
who  had  been  allies  of  the  United  States,  and  restore  to  them 
all  the  rights,  privileges,  possessions  and  immunities  which 
these  also  had  enjoyed  previously  to  the  same  period.  Mr.  Pre- 
sident, 1 here  state  my  solemn  belief  that,  if  the  American  com- 
missioners had  not  declared  the  laws  between  the  Indians  and 
the  people  of  this  country,  and  the  rights  of  the  Indians  to  be 
such  as  they  are  stated  to  be  in  the  extracts  I have  read  to  the 
senate;  if  they  had  then  stated  that  any  one  state  of  this  union 
who  happened  to  have  Indians  residing  within  its  limits,  pos- 
sessed the  right  of  extending  over  them  the  iaws  of  such  state, 
and  of  taking  their  lands,  when  and  how  it  pleased,  that  the 
effect  would  have  been  a prolongation  of  the  war.  I again  de- 
clare my  most  solemn  belief  that  Great  Britain,  who  assented 
with  great  reluctance  to  this  mutual  stipulation  with  respect  to 
the  Indians,  never  would  have  done  it  at  all,  but  under  a con- 
viction of  the  correspondence  of  those  principles  of  Indian  in- 
ter-national law,  (if  I may  use  such  a phrase),  with  those  which 
the  United  States  government  had  respected  ever  since  the  pe- 
liod  of  our  independence. 

Sir,  if  I am  right  in  this,  let  me  ask  whether  in  adopting  the 
new  code  which  now  prevails,  and  by  which  the  rights  of  the 
Indians  have  been  trampled  on,  and  the  most  solemn  obligations 
of  treaties  have  been  disregarded,  we  are  not  chargeable  with 
having  induced  that  power  to  conclude  a peace  with  us  by  sug- 
gestions utterly  unfounded  and  erroneous? 

Most  of  the  treaties  between  the  Cherokee  nation  of  Indians 
and  the  United  States  have  been  submitted  to  the  senate  for  ra- 
tification, and  the  senate  have  acted  upon  them  in  conformity 
with  their  constitutional  power.  Besides  the  action  of.  the  se- 
nate, as  a legislative  body,  in  the  enactment  of  laws  in  confor- 
mity with  their  stipulations,  regulating  the  intercourse  of  our 
citizens  with  that  nation,  it  has  acted  in  its  separate  character, 
and  confirmed  the  treaties  themselves  by  the  constitutional  ma- 
jority of  two-thirds  of  its  members.  Thus  have  those  treaties 
been  sanctioned  by  the  government  of  the  United  States  and  by 
every  branch  of  that  government;  by  the  senate,  the  executive, 
and  the  supreme  court;  both  at  home  and  abroad.  But  not  only 
have  the  rights  of  the  Cherokees  received  all  these  recognitions; 
they  have  been,  by  implication,  recognized  by  the  state  of  Geor- 
gia itself,  in  the  act  of  1802,  in  which  she  stipulated  that  the  go- 
vernment of  the  United  States,  and  not  the  state  of  Georgia, 
should  extinguish  the  Indian  title  to  land  within  her  limits;  and 
the  general  government  has  been,  from  time  to  time,  urged  by 
Georgia  to  comply  with  its  engagement  from  that  period  until 
the  adoption  of  the  late  new  policy  upon  this  subject. 

Having  thus,  Mr.  President,  stated,  as  I hope  with  clearness, 
the  rights  of  the  Indian  tribes,  as  recognized  by  the  most  so- 
lemn acts  that  can  be  entered  into  by  any  government,  let  me, 
in  the  next  place,  inquire  into  the  nature  of  the  injuries  which 
have  been  inflicted  upon  them;  in  other  words,  into  the  present 
condition  of  these  Cherokees,  to  whom  protection  had  bpen  as- 
sured as  well  by  solemn  treaties  ns  by  the  laws  and  guaranties 
of  the  United  States  government. 

And  here  let  me  be  permitted  to  say,  that  I go  into  this  sub- 
ject with  feelings  which  no  language  at  my  command  will  ena- 
ble me  adequately  to  express.  I assure  the  senate,  and  in  an 
especial  manner  do  I assure  the  honorable  senators  from  Geor- 
gia, that  my  wish  and  purpose  is  any  other  than  to  excite  the 
slightest  possible  irritation  on  the  part  of  any  human  being. 
Far  from  it.  I am  actuated  only  by  feelings  of  grief,  feelings  of 
sorrow,  and  of  profound  regret,  irresistibly  called  forth  by  a con- 
templation of  the  miserable  condition  to  which  these  unfortu- 
nate people  have  been  reduced  by  acts  of  legislation  proceeding 
from  one  of  the  states  of  this  confederacy.  I again  assure  the 
honorable  senators  from  Georgia,  that,  if  it  has  become  my  pain- 
ful duty  td/comment  upon  some  of  these  acts,  I"  do  it  not  with 
any  desire  to  place  them,  or  the  state  they  represent,  in  an  in- 
vidious position;  but  because  Georgia  was,  I believe,  the  first 
in  the  career,  the  object  of  which  seems  to  be  the  utter  annihila- 
tion of  every  Indian  right,  and  because  she  has  certainly,  in  the 
promotion  of  it,  far  outstripped  every  other  state  in  the  union. 
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I have  not  before  me  the  various  acts  of  the  state  in  reference 
to  the  Indians  within  her  bounds;  and  it  is  possible  I may  be 
under  some  mistake  in  reference  to  them;  and  if  I am,  no  one 
will  correct  the  error  more  readily,  or  with  greater  pleasure. 

If,  however,  1 had  alf  those  laws  in  my  hands,  I should  not 
now  attempt  to  read  them.  Instead  of  this,  it  will  be  sufficient 
for  me  to  state  the  effects  which  have  been  produced  by  them 
upon  the  condition  of  the  Cherokee  Indians  residing  in  that 
state.  And  here  follows  a list  of  what  has  been  done  by  her 
legislature.  Her  first  act  was  to  abolish  the  government  of  these 
Cherokees.  No  human  community  can  exist  without  a govern- 
ment of  some  kind:  and  the  Cherokees,  imitating  our  example, 
and  having  learned  from  us  something  of  the  principles  of  a free 
constitution,  established  for  themselves  a government  somewhat 
resembling  our  own.  It  is  quite  immaterial  to  us  what  its  form 
was.  They  always  had  had  some  government  among  them:  and 
we  guarantied  to  them  the  right  of  living  under  their  own  laws 
and  customs,  unmolested  by  any  one:  insomuch  that  our  own 
citizens  were  outlawed  should  they  presume  to  interfere  with 
them.  What  particular  regulations  they  adopted  in  the  manage- 
ment of  their  humble  and  limited  concerns  is  a matter  with 
which  we  have  no  concern.  However;  the  very  first  act  of  the 
Georgia  legislature  was  to  abolish  all  government  of  every  sort 
among  these  people,  and  to  extend  the  laws  and  government  of 
the  state  of  Georgia  over  them.  The  next  step  was  to  divide 
their  territory  into  counties:  the  next,  to  survey  the  Cherokee 
lands;  and  the  last,  to  distribute  this  land  among  the  citizens  of 
Georgia  by  lottery,  giving  to  every  head  of  a family  one  ticket, 
and  the  prize  in  land  that  should  be  drawn  against  it.  To  be 
sure  there  were  many  reservations  for  the  heads  of  Indian  fa- 
milies; and  of  how  much  did  gentlemen  suppose?  of  one  hundred 
and  sixty  acres  only,  and  this  to  include  their  improvements. 
But  even  to  this  limited  possession  the  poor  Indian  was  to  have 
no  fee  simple  title:  he  was  to  hold  as  a mere  occupant  at  the 
will  of  the  state  of  Georgia  for  just  as  long  or  as  short  a time  as 
she  might  think  proper.  The  laws  at  the  same  time  gave  him 
no  one  political  right  whatever.  He  could  not  become  a mem- 
ber of  the  state  legislature,  nor  could  he  hold  any  office  under 
state  authority,  nor  could  he  vote  as  an  elector.  He  possessed 
not  one  single  right  of  a freeman:  No:  not  even  the  poor  privi- 
lege of  testifying  to  his  wrongs  in  the  character  of  a witness  in 
the  courts  of  Georgia,  or  in  any  matter  of  controversy  whatso- 
ever. 

These,  Mr.  President,  are  the  acts  of  the  legislature  of  the 
state  of  Georgia,  in  relation  to  the  Indians.  They  were  not  all 
passed  at  one  session;  they  were  enacted,  time  after  time,  as 
the  state  advanced  further  and  further  in  her  steps  to  the  acqui- 
sition of  the  Indian  country,  and  the  destruction  and  annihila- 
tion of  all  Indian  rights;  until,  by  a recent  act  of  the  same  body, 
the  courts  of  the  state  itself  are  occluded  against  the  Indian  suf- 
ferer, and  he  is  actually  denied  an  appeal  even  to  foreign  tribu- 
nals, in  the  erection  and  in  the  laws  of  which  he  had  no  voice, 
there  to  complain  of  his  wrongs.  If  he  enters  the  hall  of  Geor- 
gia’s justice,  it  is  upon  a surrender  at  the  threshold  of  all  his 
fights.  The  history  of  this  last  law,  to  which  I have  alluded,  is 
this:  When  the  previous  law  of  the  state  dividing  the  Indian 
lands  by  lottery  was  passed,  some  Indians  made  an  appeal  to 
one  of  the  judges  of  the  state,  and  applied  for  an  injunction 
against  the  proceeding;  and  such  was  the  undeniable  justice  of 
their  plea,  that  the  judge  found  himself  unable  to  refuse  it,  and 
he  granted  the  injunction  sought.  It  was  that  injunction  which 
led  to  the  passage  of  this  act:  to  some  of  the  provisions  of  which 
I now  invite  the  attention  of  the  senate.  And  first  to  the  title 
of  the  act:  “A  bill  to  amend  an  act  entitled  an  act  more  effec- 
tually to  provide  for  the  government  and  protection  of  the  Che- 
rokee Indians  residing  within  the  limits  of  Georgia,  and  to  pre- 
scribe the  bounds  of  their  occupant  claims;  and  also  to  autho- 
rise grants  to  issue  for  lots  drawn  in  the  late  land  and  gold  lot- 
teries”—Ah,  sir,  it  was  the  pursuit  of  gold  which  led  the  Spa- 
nish invader  to  desolate  the  fair  fields  of  Mexico  and  Peru — 
“and  to  provide  for  the  appointment  of  an  agent  to  carry  certain 
parts  thereof  into  execution;  and  to  fix  the  salary  of  such  agent, 
and  to  punish  those  persons  who  may  deter  Indians  from  en- 
rolling for  emigration,  passed  20th  December,  1833;”  Well, 
sir,  this  bill  goes  on  to  provide  “that  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
agent  or  agents  appointed  by  his  excellency  the  governor,  under 
the  authority  of  this  or  the  act  of  which  it  is  amendatory,  to  re- 
port to  him  the  number,  district  and  section  of  all  lots  of  land 
subject  to  be  granted  by  the  provisions  of  said  act,  which  he 
may  be  required  to  do  by  the  drawer,  or  his  agent,  or  the  per- 
son claiming  the  same;  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  his  excellen- 
cy the  governor,  upon  the  application  of  the  drawer  of  any  of 
the  aforesaid  lots,  his  or  her  special  agents,  or  the  person  to 
whom  the  drawer  may  have  bona  fide  conveyed  the  same,  his 
agent  or  assigns,  to  issue  a grant  therefor;  and  it  shall  be  the 
duty  of  the  said  agent  or  agents,  upon  the  production  of  the 
grant  so  issued  as  aforesaid  by  the  grantor,  his  or  her  agent,  or 
the  person,  or  his  or  her  agent  to  whom  said  land  so  granted  as 
aforesaid  may  have  been  bona  fide  conveyed,  to  deliver  posses- 
sion of  said  granted  lot  to  the  said  grantee,  or  person  entitled  to 
the  possession  of  the  same  under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  or 
the  act  of  which  this  is  amendatory,  and  his  excellency  the  go 
vernor  is  hereby  authorised,  upon  satisfactory  evidence  that  the 
said  agent  is  impeded  or  resisted  in  delivering  such  possession, 
by  a force  which  he  cannot  overcome,  to  order  out  a sufficient 
force  to  carry  the  power  of  said  agent  or  agents  fully  into  effect, 
and  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  same  out  of  the  contingent  fund: 
provided  nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  so  construed  as  to  require 


the  interference  of  the  said  agent  between  two  or  more  indivi- 
duals claiming  possession,  by  virtue  of  titles  derived  from  a 
grant  from  the  state  to  any  lot.” 

Thus,  after  the  state  of  Georgia  had  distributed  the  lands  of 
the  Indians  by  lottery,  and  the  drawers  of  prizes  were  authoris- 
ed to  receive  grants  of  the  land  drawn,  and  with  these  grants 
in  their  hand  were  authorised  to  demand  of  the  agent  of  the 
state,  appointed  for  the  purpose,  to  be  put  in  possession  of  the 
soil  thus  obtained;  and  if  any  resistance  to  their  entry  should 
be  made,  and  who  was  to  make  it  but  a poor  Indian?  the  gover- 
nor is  empowered  to  turn  out  the  military  force  of  the  state,  and 
enable  the  agent  to  take  possession  by  force,  without  trial,  with- 
out judgment,  and  without  investigation. 

But,  should  there  be  two  claimants  of  the  prize,  should  two 
of  the  ticket  holders  dispute  their  claim  to  the  same  lot,  then 
no  military  force  was  to  be  used.  It  was  only  when  the  resist- 
ance was  by  an  Indian — it  wa3  only  when  Indian  lights  should 
come  into  collision  with  the  alleged  rights  of  the  state  of  Geor- 
gia, that  the  strong  hand  of  military  power  was  instantly  to  in- 
terpose. 

The  next  section  of  the  act  is  in  these  words:  “And  be  it 
further  enacted  by  the  authority  aforesaid,  That  if  any  person 
dispossessed  of  a lot  of  land  under  this  act,  or  the  act  of  which 
it  is  amendatory,  shall  go  before  a justice  of  the  peace  or  of  the 
inferior  codrt,  and  make  affidavit  that  he  or  she  was  not  liable 
to  be  dispossessed  under  or  by  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  or 
the  aforesaid  act,  and  file  said  affidavit  in  the  clerk’s  office  of 
the  superior  court  of  the  county  in  which  said  land  shall  lie, 
such  person  upon  giving  bond  and  security  in  the  clerk’s  office 
for  the  costs  to  accrue  on  the  trial,  shall  be  permitted  within 
ten  days  from  such  dispossessing  to  enter  an  appeal  to  said  su- 
perior court  and  at  said  court  the  judge  shall  cause  an  issue  to 
be  made  up  between  the  appellant  and  the  person  to  whom 
possession  of  said  land  was  delivered  by  either  of  said  agents, 
which  said  issue  shall  be  in  the  following  form” 

Mr.  Cuthbert , of  Georgia,  here  interposed;  and  having  ob- 
tained Mr.  Clay’s  consent  to  explain,  stated  that  he  had  unfor- 
tunately not  been  in  the  senate  when  the  honorable  senator 
commenced  his  speech;  but  had  learned  that  it  was  in  support 
of  a memorial  from  certain  Cherokee  Indians  in  the  stale  of 
Georgia,  who  desired  to  emigrate.  He  must  be  permitted  to 
say,  that  the  current  of  the  honorable  senator’s  remarks  did 
not  suit  remarkably  well  the  subject  of  such  a memorial.  A 
memorial  of  a different  kind  had  been  presented,  and  which 
the  committee  on  Indian  affairs  had  before  it,  to  which  the  se- 
nator’s remarks  would  better  apply.  The  present  discussion 
was  wholly  unexpected,  and  it  seemed  to  him  not  in  consisten- 
cy with  the  object  of  the  memorial  he  had  presented. 

Mr.  Clay  replied  that  he  was  truly  sorry  the  honorable  gen- 
tleman had  been  absent  when  he  commenced  speaking.  He 
had  delayed  presenting  the  memorial  because  he  observed  that 
neither  of  the  senators  from  Georgia  was  in  his  seat,  until  the 
hour  when  they  might  be  expected  to  be  present,  and  when 
one  of  them,  (Mr.  King),  had  actually  taken  his  seat.  If  the 
honorable  senator  had  been  present  he  would  have  heard  Mr. 
C.  say  that  he  thought  the  presentation  of  the  memorial  a fit 
occasion  to  express  his  sentiments,  not  only  touching  the  rights 
of  these  individual  petitioners,  but  on  the  rights  of  all  the  In- 
dian tribes,  and  their  relations  to  this  government.  And  if  he 
would  have  but  a little  patience  he  would  find  that  it  was  Mr. 
C’s  intention  to  present  propositions  which  went  to  embrace 
both  resolutions. 

Mr.  Clay  now  resumed  the  course  of  his  speech.  And  here, 
Mr.  President,  let  me  pause  and  invite  the  attention  of  the  se- 
nate to  the  provision  in  the  act  of  Georgia  which  I was  read- 
ing, (the  substance  of  which  Mr.  C.  here  repeated)— that  is, 
that  he  may  have  the  privilege  of  an  appeal  to  a tribunal  of 
justice  by  forms  and  by  a bond  with  the  nature  and  force  of 
which  he  is  unacquainted;  and  that  then  he  may  have — what 
beside?  I invoke  the  attention  of  the  senate  to  this  part  of  the 
law.  What,  I ask,  does  it  secure  to  the  Indian?  His  rights? 
the  rights  recognised  by  treaties?  the  rights  guarantied  to  him 
by  the  most  solemn  acts  which  human  governments  can  per- 
form? No.  It  allows  him  to  come  into  the  courts  of  the  state, 
and  there  to  enjoy  the  benefit  of  the  summary  proceeding  called 
in  the  act  “an  appeal” — but  which  can  never  be  continued  be- 
yond a second  term;  and  when  he  comes  there,  what  then?  He 
shall  be  permitted  to  come  into  court  and  enter  an  appeal, 
which  shall  be  in  the  following  form: 

“A  B,  who  was  dispossessed  of  a lot  of  land  by  an  agent  of 
the  state  of  Georgia,  comes  into  court,  and  admitting  the  right 
of  the  state  of  Georgia  to  pass  the  law  under  which  agent  acted, 
avers  that  he  was  not  liable  to  be  dispossessed  of  said  land,  by 
or  under  any  one  of  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  the  general  as- 
sembly of  Georgia,  passed  20th  December,  1833,  ‘more  effec- 
tually to  provide  for  the  protection  of  the  Cherokee  Indians  re- 
siding within  the  limits  of  Georgia,  and  to  prescribe  the  bounds 
of  their  occupant  claims,  and  also  to  authorise  grants  to  issue 
for  lots  drawn  in  the  land  and  gold  lotteries  in  certain  cases, 
and  to  provide  for  the  appointment  of  an  agent  to  carry  certain 
parts  thereof  into  execution,  and  fix  the  salary  of  such  agent, 
and  to  punish  those  persons  who  may  deter  Indians  from  en- 
rolling for  emigration,’ or  the  act  amendatory  thereof,  passed 
at  the  session  of  the  legislature  of  1834:  ‘in  which  issue  the 
person  to  Whom  possession  of  said  land  was  delivered  shall 
join;  and  which  issue  shall  constitute  the  entire  pleadings  be- 
tween the  parties;  nor  shall  the  court  allow  any  matter  other 
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than  is  contained  in  said  issue  to  be  placed  upon  the  record  or 
files  of  said  court;  and  said  cause  shall  be  tried  at  the  first 
term  of  the  court,  unless  good  cuase  shall  be  shown  for  a con 
linuance,  and  the  same  party  shall  not  be  permitted  to  eon 
tinue  said  cause  more  than  once,  except  for  unavoidable  pro 
videnlial  cause:  nor  shall  said  court  at  the  instance  of  either 
party  pass  any  order  or  grant  any  injunction  to  stay  said  cause, 
nor  permit  to  be  engrafted  on  said  cause  any  other  proceedings 
whatever.’  ” 

At  the  same  time  we  find,  by  another  enactment,  the  judges 
of  the  courts  of  Georgia  are  restrained  from  granting  injunc- 
tions, so  that  the  only  form  in  which  the  Indian  can  come  be- 
fore them  is  in  the  form  of  an  appeal;  and  in  this,  the  very  first 
step  is  an  absolute  renunciation  of  the  rights  he  holds  by  treaty, 
and  the  unqualified  admission  of  the  rights  of  his  antagonist 
as  conferred  by  the  laws  of  Georgia:  and  the  court  is  expressly 
prohibited  from  putting  any  thing  else  upon  the  record.  Why? 
do  we  not  all  know  the  reason?  If  the  poor  Indian  was  allow- 
ed to  put  in  a plea  stating  his  rights,  and  the  court  should  then 
decide  against  him,  the  cause  would  go  upon  an  appeal  to  the 
supreme  court;  the  decision  could  be  re-examined,  could  be 
annulled,  and  the  authority  of  treaties  vindicated.  But,  to  pre- 
vent this,  to  make  it  impossible,  he  is  compelled,  on  entering 
the  court,  to  renounce  his  Indian  rights,  and  the  court  is  for- 
bidden to  put  any  thing  on  record  which  can  bring  up  a deci- 
sion upon  them. 

Mr.  President,  I have  already  stated  that,  in  the  observations 
I have  made,  I am  actuated  by  no  other  feelings  than  such  as 
ought  to  he  in  the  breast  of  every  honest  man,  the  feelings  of 
common  justice.  I would  say  nothing,  l would  whisper  no- 
thing, I would  insinuate  nothing,  I would  think  nothing,  which 
can,  in  the  remotest  degree,  cause  irritation  in  the  mind  of 
any  one,  of  any  senator  here,  of  any  stale  in  this  union,  I have 
too  much  respect  for  every  member  of  the  confederacy.  I feel 
nothing  but  grief  for  the  wretched  condition  of  these  most  un- 
fortunate people,  and  every  emotion  of  my  bosom  dissuades 
me  from  the  use  of  epithets  that  might  raise  emotions  which 
should  draw  the  attention  of  the  senate  from  the  justice  of 
their  claims.  I forbear  to  apply  to  this  law  any  epithet  of  any 
kind.  Sir,  no  epithet  is  needed.  The  features  of  the  law  itself; 
its  warrant  for  the  interposition  of  military  power,  when  no 
trial  and  no  judgment  has  been  allowed;  its  denial  of  any  ap- 
peal, unless  the  unhappy  Indian  shall  first  renounce  his  own 
rights,  and  admit  the  rights  of  his  opponent — features  such  as 
these  are  enough  to  shew  what  the  true  character  of  the  act  is, 
and  supersede  the  necessity  of  all  epithets,  were  I even  capable 
of  applying  any. 

The  senate  will  thus  perceive  that  the  whole  power  of  the 
state  of  Georgia,  military,  as  well  as  civil,  has  been  made  to 
bear  upon  these  Indians,  without  their  having  any  voice  in 
forming,  judging  upon,  or  executing  the  laws  under  which  he  is 
placed,  and  without  even  the  poor  privilege  of  establishing  the 
injury  he  may  have  suffered  by  Indian  evidence:  nay,  worse 
still,  not  even  by  the  evidence  of  a white  man!  Because  the  re- 
nunciation of  his  rights  precludes  all  evidence,  white  or  black, 
civilized  or  savage.  There  then  he  lies,  with  his  property,  his 
rights  and  every  privilege  which  makes  human  existence  de- 
sirable, at  the  mere  mercy  of  the  state  of  Georgia;  a slate,  in 
whose  government  or  laws  he  has  no  voice.  Sir,  it  is  impossi- 
ble for  the  most  active  imagination  to  conceive  a condition  of 
human  society  more  perfectly  wretched.  Shall  I be  told  that 
the  condition  of  the  African  slave  is  worse?  No  sir,  no  sir.  It 
is  not  worse.  The  interest  of  the  master  makes  it  at  once  his 
duty  and  his  inclination  to  provide  for  the  comfort  and  the 
health  of  his  slave:  for  without  these, he  would  be  unprofitable. 
Both  pride  and  interest  render  the  master  prompt  in  vindicating 
the  rights  of  his  slave,  and  protecting  him  from  the  oppression 
of  others:  and  the  laws  secure  to  him  the  amplest  means  to  do 
so.  But  who — what  human  being,  stands  in  the  relation  of 
master  or  any  other  relation,  which  makes  him  interested  in  the 
preservation  and  protection  of  the  poor  Indian  thus  degraded 
and  miserable?  Thrust  out  from  human  society,  without  the 
sympathies  of  any,  and  placed  without  the  pale  of  common 
justice,  who  is  there  to  protect  him,  or  to  defend  his  rights? 

Such,  Mr.  President,  is  the  present  condition  of  these  Chero 
kee  memorialists,  whose  case  it  is  my  duty  to  submit  to  the 
consideration  of  the  senate.  There  remains  but  one  more  in- 
quiry before  I conclude.  Is  there  any  remedy  within  the  scope 
of  the  powers  of  the  federal  government  as  given  by  the  consti- 
tution? If  we  are  without  power,  if  we  have  no  constitutional 
authority,  then  we  are  also  without  responsibility.  Our  re- 
grets may  be  excited,  our  sympathies  may  be  moved,  our  hu- 
manity may  be  shocked,  our  hearts  may  be  grieved,  but  if  our 
hands  are  tied,  we  can  only  unite  with  all  the  good,  the  Chris 
tian,  the  benevolent  portion  of  the  human  family,  in  deploring 
what  we  cannot  prevent. 

But,  sir,  we  are  not  thus  powerless.  I stated  to  the  senate 
when  I bpgan,  that  there  are  two  classes  of  the  Cherokees;  one 
of  these  classes  desires  to  emigrate,  and  it  was  their  petition  I 
presented  this  morning;  and  with  respect  to  these,  our  powers 
are  ample,  to  afford  them  the  most  liberal  and  effectual  relief. 
They  wish  to  go  beyond  the  Mississippi,  and  to  be  guarantied 
in  the  possession  of  the  country  which  may  be  there  assigned  to 
them.  As  the  congress  of  the  United  States  have  full  powers 
over  the  territories,  we  may  give  them  all  the  guaranty  which 
congress  can  express  for  the  undisturbed  possession  of  their 
lands.  With  respect  to  their  case  there  can  be  no  question  as 
to  our  powers. 


And  then,  as  to  those  who  desire  to  remain  on  this  side  the 
river,  I ask  again,  are  we  powerless?  Can  we  afford  them  no 
redress?  Must  we  sit  still,  and  see  the  injury  they  suffer,  and 
extend  no  hand  to  relieve  them?  It  were  strange,  indeed,  were 
such  the  case.  Why  have  we  guarantied  to  them  the  enjoy- 
ment of  their  own  laws?  Why  have  we  pledged  to  them  pro- 
tection? Why  have  we  assigned  them  limits  of  territory?  Why 
have  we  declared  that  they  shall  enjoy  their  homes  in  peace, 
without  molestation  from  any?  If  the  United  States  govern- 
ment has  contracted  these  serious  obligations,  it  ought,  before 
the  Indians  were  reduced  by  our  assurances  to  rely  upon  our 
engagement,  to  have  explained  to  them  its  want  of  authority 
to  make  the  contract.  Before  we  pretend  to  Great  Britain,  to 
Europe,  to  the  civilized  world,  that  such  were  the  rights  we 
would  secure  to  the  Indians,  we  ought  to  have  examined  the 
extent  and  the  grounds  of  our  own  rights  to  do  so.  But  is  such, 
indeed,  our  situation?  No  sir.  Georgia  has  shut  her  courts 
against  these  Indians.  What  is  the  remedy?  To  open  ours. 
Have  we  not  the  right?  What  says  the  constitution?  “The 
judicial  power  shall  extend  to  all  cases  in  law  and  equity,  aris- 
ing under  this  constitution,  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  and 
treaties  made,  or  which  shall  be  made,  under  their  authority.” 

But  here  was  a case  of  conflict  between  the  rights  of  the  pro- 
prietors and  the  local  laws;  and  here  was  the  very  case  which 
the  constitution  contemplated,  when  it  declared  that  the  power 
of  the  federal  judiciary  should  extend  to  all  cases  under  the 
authority  of  the  United  States.  Therefore,  it  was  fully  within 
the  competence  of  congress,  under  the  provisions  of  the  con- 
stitution u>  provide  the  manner  in  which  the  Cherokees  might 
have  their  rights  decided,  because  a grant  of  the  means  was  in- 
cluded in  the  grant  of  jurisdiction.  It  was  competent,  then, 
for  congress  to  decide  whether  the  Cherokee  had  a right  to 
come  into  a court  of  justice  and  to  make  an  appeal  to  the 
highest  authority  to  sustain  the  solemn  treaties  under  which 
their  rights  had  been  guarantied,  and  in  the  sacred  character 
of  which  they  had  reposed  their  confidence.  And  if  congress 
possessed  the  power  to  extend  relief  to  the  Indians,  were  they 
not  bound  by  the  most  sacred  of  human  considerations,  the  ob- 
ligations of  treaties,  the  protection  assured  them,  by  every 
Christian  tie  every  benevolent  feeling,  every  humane  impulse  of 
the  human  heart  to  extend  it?  If  they  were  to  fail  to  do  this, 
and  there  was,  as  reason  and  revelation  declared  there  was,  a 
tribunal  of  eternal  justice  to  which  all  human  power  was  ame- 
nable, how  could  they,  if  they  refused  to  perform  their  duties 
to  this  injured  and  oppressed,  though  civilized  race,  expect  to 
escape  the  visitations  of  that  Divine  vengeance  which  none 
would  be  permitted  to  avoid  who  had  committed  wrong,  or 
done  injustice  to  others? 

At  tills  moment,  when  the  United  Stales  were  urging  on  the 
government  of  France  the  fulfilment  of  the  obligations  of  the 
treaty  concluded  with  that  country,  to  the  execution  of  which 
it  was  contended  that  France  had  plighted  her  sacred  faith, 
what  strength,  what  an  irresistible  force  would  be  given  to  our 
plea,  if  we  could  say  to  France  that,  in  all  instances,  we  had 
completely  fulfilled  all  our  engagements,  and  that  we  had  ad- 
hered faithfully  to  every  obligation  which  we  had  contracted, 
no  matter  whether  it  was  entered  into  with  a powerful  or  a 
weak  people;  if  we  could  say  to  her  that  we  had  complied  with 
all  our  engagements  to  others,  that  we  now  came  before  her,  al- 
ways acting  right  as  we  had  done,  to  induce  her  also  to  fulfil  her 
obligations  to  us.  How  should  we  stand  in  the  eyes  of  France 
and  of  the  civilized  world,  if,  in  spite  of  the  most  solemn  trea- 
ties which  had  existed  for  half  a century,  and  had  been  recog- 
nised in  every  form,  and  by  every  branch  of  the  government, 
how  would  they  bejuslified  if  they  suffered  these  treaties  to  be 
trampled  under  foot,  and  the  rights  which  they  were  given  to 
secure  trodden  into  the  dust?  How  would  Great  Britain,  after 
the  solemn  understanding  entered  into  with  her  at  Ghent,  feel 
after  such  a breach  of  faith?  And  how  could  he,  as  a commis- 
sioner on  the  negotiation  of  that  treaty,  hold  up  his  head  before 
Great  Britain,  after  having  been  thus  made  an  instrument  of 
fraud  and  deception,  as  he  assuredly  would  have  been,  if  the 
rights  of  the  Indians  are  to  be  thus  violated,  and  the  treaties  by 
which  they  were  secured  violated?  How  could  he  hold  up  hiw 
head,  after  such  a violation  of  rights,  and  say  that  he  was  proud 
of  his  country,  of  which  they  all  must  wish  to  be  proud? 

For  himself,  he  rejoiced  that  he  had  been  spared,  and  allow- 
ed a suitable  opportunity  to  present  his  views  and  opinions  on 
this  great  national  subject,  so  interesting  to  the  national  cha 
racier  of  the  country  for  justice  and  equity.  He  rejoiced  that 
the  voice  which,  without  charge  of  presumption  or  arrogance, 
he  might  say,  W3s  ever  raised  in  defence  of  the  oppressed  of 
the  human  species,  had  been  heard  in  defence  of  this  most  op- 
pressed of  all.  To  him,  in  that  awful  hour  of  death,  to  which 
all  must  come,  and  which,  wiih  respect  to  himself  could  not  be 
very  far  distant,  it  would  he  a source  of  the  highest  consolation 
that  an  opportunity  had  been  found  by  him,  on  the  floor  of  the 
senate,  in  the  discharge  of  his  official  duly,  to  pronounce  his 
views  on  a course  of  policy  marked  by  such  wrongs  as  were 
calculated  to  arrest  the  attention  of  every  one,  and  that  he  had 
raised  his  humble  voice,  and  pronounced  his  solemn  protest 
against  such  wrongs. 

Mr.  C.  would  no  longer  detain  the  senate,  but  would  submit 
the  following  propositions: 

Resolved,  That  the  committee  on  the  judiciary  be  directed  to 
inquire  into  the  expediency  of  making  further  provision,  by  law, 
to  enable  Indian  nations,  or  tribes,  to  whose  use  and  occupan- 
cy lands  are  secured  by  treaties  concluded  between  them  and 
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the  United  States,  to  defend  and  maintain  their  rights  to  such 
lands  in  the  courts  of  the  United  States,  in  conformity  with  the 
constitution  of  the  United  States. 

Resolved,  That  the  committee  on  Indian  affairs  be  directed 
to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of  making  further  provision,  by 
law,  for  setting  apart  a district  of  country  west  of  the  Missis- 
sippi river,  for  such  of  the  Cherokee  nation  as  may  be  disposed 
to  emigrate  and  to  occupy  the  same,  and  for  securing  in  perpe 
tuity  the  peaceful  and  undisturbed  enjoyment  thereof  to  the 
emigrants  and  their  descendants. 

Mr.  C.  moved  that  the  memorial  and  resolutions  adopted  by 
the  council  of  the  Running  Waters  be  referred  to  the  committee 
on  Indian  affairs,  and  printed. 

As  to  his  resolutions,  he  knew  that  in  the  regular  ordpr  of  bu- 
siness they  could  not  be  taken  up  until  to-morrow,  but,  if  it  met 
with  the  approbation  of  the  senate,  he  would  be  as  well  dis- 
posed to  act  on  them  to-day  as  to-morrow. 

Mr.  Cuthbert  rose  and  said  that  be  did  not  propose  to  enter 
into  the  discussion  of  the  subject  at  this  time;  or  at  any  time  to 
the  extent  to  which  the  senator  from  Kentucky  had  gone.  It 
was  one  which  could  never  be  discussed  here,  for  any  useful 
purpose.  Georgia  did  not  plead  before  this  tribunal.  He  did 
not  stand  here  to  plead  in  her  behalf:  The  case  was  one  which 
did  not  admit  of  that  minute  examination  which  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  wished  to  give  to  it.  For  what  purpose  then 
was  the  address  of  the  senator  from  Kentucky?  Was  it  to  se- 
cure to  himself  that  praise  which  all  had  been  previously  so 
ready  to  yield  to  him — the  praise  of  splendid  rhetoric,  of  studied 
eloquence,  of  measured  tones,  of  theatric  start,  of  pathos  of 
manner?  He  had  already  the  credit  of  these.  No  one  disputed 
his  unrivalled  claim  to  them.  If  the  gentleman  intended  to 
play  a theatrical  part,  the  opportunity  had  been  afforded  him. 
“What  part  does  Roscius  next  enact?1’ 

The  gentleman  from  Kentucky  disclaimed  any  intention  to 
make  an  attack  on  Georgia,  yet  he  attacked  her  in  the  most  in- 
sidious manner.  He  appeared,  now  and  then,  to  approach 
Georgia  with  the  most  delicate  regard  to  the  pride  and  respecta 
bilitv  of  the  state,  as  if  he  intended  to  withdraw  himself  from 
any  purpose  of  assault.  But  theassault  was  made, and  a wound 
was  made  more  painful  than  death.  The  barb  was  steeped  iri 
venom,  and  the  venom  was  in  the  affected  candor  which  hung 
on  the  barb.  Talk  of  regard  to  the  state  of  Georgia,  (said  Mr. 
C.)  and,  at  the  same  moment,  recall  to  the  recollection  of  the 
senate  the  story  of  Mexican  wrongs,  and  the  cruelties  with 
which  they  are  accompanied!  He  regretted  that  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  should  have  been  guilty  of  such  an  inconsisten- 
cy. He  ought  to  have  avoided  a reminiscence  so  incongruous 
and  inapplicable.  Talk  of  the  dignity  of  Georgia,  and  taunt  her 
with  dealing  in  gold,  and  tell  her  of  the  gold  of  Peru  and  Mexi- 
co, and  the  deeds  of  cruelly  which  disgraced  the  invaders  of 
those  devoted  countries.  He  asked  not  the  candor  and  the  re- 
spect of  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky,  if  such  were  their  cha- 
racter. Such  candor  could  have  no  value  in  his  estimation. 
Talk  of  delicacy  and  respect  to  Geoigia,  yet  tell  her  that  her 
acts  carried  on  their  face  a complexion  which  no  epithets  could 
make  more  odious!  Away  with  all  such  respect  and  delicacy. 
He  wanted  no  such  for  himself:  he  accepted  none  such  for  the 
state  of  Georgia. 

The  gentleman  from  Kentucky  had  reminded  the  senate  that 
there  was  a day  of  final  judgment  at  hand,  when  the  state  of 
Georgia  would  have  to  answer  for  her  conduct  to  these  poor 
Indians.  Did  the  light  of  day  shine,  and  not  illuminate  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia.  If  these  Cherokees  were  to  appear 
at  that  day  of  judgment  to  urge  their  wrongs  against  Georgia, 
where  were  the  hosts  of  shades  of  all  the  original  red  men  on 
this  side  of  the  Mississippi?  Upon  whom  were  they  to  seek  re- 
venge? It  seemed  that  Georgia  alone  was  to  be  held  up  to  ge- 
neral odium,  and  held  up  she  had  been  with  all  that  powerful 
eloquence,  for  which  he  was  willing  to  give  the  meed  to  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky,  who  so  well  deserved  it. 

Mr.  White  felt  it  his  duty  to  make  a very  few  observations  be- 
fore the  question  was  disposed  of.  He  did  not  know,  when  he 
came  into  the  senate  this  morning,  of  the  intention  of  the  sena- 
tor from  Kentucky  to  present  the  memorial;  and  he  did  not 
know  that  any  thing  he  could  say,  would  influence  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  senate,  in  relation  to  it.  Still,  the  course  of  the 
remarks  of  the  senator  from  Kentucky  was  such,  as  to  call 
from  him  for  some  reply.  The  object  of  the  memorial  was  one, 
of  which  he  entirely  approved.  The  memorialists,  being  a por- 
tion of  the  tribe  of  Cherokees  residing  within  the  limits  of  the 
state  of  Georgia,  proposed  to  emigrate  to  the  west  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, and  pray  to  have  lands  assigned  them,  where  they  may 
freely  enjoy  the  exercise  of  their  own  laws,  customs  and  reli- 
gion, guarantied  to  them  by  the  United  States.  If  any  addition- 
al legislation  was  necessary,  to  secure  these  blessings,  to  such 
Idians  as  were  disposed  to  emigrate,  it  would  give  him  (Mr.  W.) 
the  sincerest  pleasure  to  aid  in  its  accomplishment.  But,  in 
presenting  the  memorial  and  resolutions,  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  had  gone  into  a discussion  relative  to  the  merits  of 
the  laws  of  the  several  states,  for  the  government  of  the  Indians 
within  their  limits.  He  did  not  think  that  any  good  was  likely 
to  result  to  the  people  of  the  United  States,  or  the  Indians 
themselves,  from  such  discussions.  It  was  a mistake,  that 
would  render  any  remedy  that  might  be  proposed  for  the  evils 
under  which  the  Indians  now  exist,  entirely  useless.  What 
was  the  state  of  the  Indians  at  the  close  of  the  revolutionary 
war?  He  had  adverted  to  this  for  the  purpose  of  letting  these 
people  understand  their  true  condition,  and  what  they  were  to 


expect  from  the  people  of  the  United  States.  Each  state  hav- 
ing asserted,  and  maintained  its  independence,  thought  that  it 
had  a right  to  govern  any  population  within  the  limits  of  their 
territories.  This  right  was  secured  to  each  of  the  slates,  by  the 
articles  of  confederation,  by  which  it  was  provided  that  the  ge- 
neral government  should  never  interfere  with  the  bounds  of 
the  states,  nor  with  their  internal  regulations. 

The  treaty  of  Hopewell,  to  which  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky referred,  was  made  in  1785,  and  although  the  gentleman 
was  correct  in  saying  that  the  treaty  provided  that  the  Indians 
might  govern  themselves,  yet  that  treaty  did  not  pass  with  the 
concurrence  of  all  the  states.  It  was  supposed,  at  the  time, 
that  many  of  these  Indians  resided  in  the  country  that  is  now 
the  state  of  Tennessee,  and  the  most  of  them  in  the  state  of 
North  Carolina.  Now,  North  Carolina,  when  she  supposed 
that  her  rights  would  be  invaded  by  this  treaty,  sent  an  agent 
there  who  protested  against  it,  not  once,  only,  but  again  and 
again.  The  same  stand  was  taken  by  other  states.  The  next 
treaty  was  made  in  1791,  but  it  was  not  then  supposed  that  it 
was  a treaty,  under  the  treaty  making  power,  recognized  by 
the  constitution.  By  looking  at  the  old  journals  of  congress,  it 
would  be  found  that  gen.  Washington  had  such  doubts  as  to 
treaties  with  the  Indian  tribes  being  considered  in  the  light  of  a 
treaty  under  the  treaty  making  power,  that  he  made  it  the  sub- 
ject of  a special  communication  to  congress,  suggesting  whether 
it  might  not  interfere  with  the  rights  of  a sovereign  state. 
When  North  Carolina  ceded  her  western  lands  to  the  United 
States,  it  was  urged  as  one  of  the  grounds  for  making  the  ces- 
sion, that  it  would  put  it  in  the  power  of  the  United  States  to 
do  better  for  these  Indians  than  they  otherwise  could.  Having 
secured  this  cession  from  North  Carolina,  the  treaty  of  ’91  was 
made,  and  if  he  (Mr.  W.)  was  correctly  informed,  there  was 
an  express  guaranty  on  the  part  of  the  United  Stales  to  these 
Indians,  though  he  had  no  doubt  that  general  Washington  be- 
lieved it  was  for  a portion  of  country  over  which  the  United 
States  had  exclusive  jurisdiction,  as  well  as  ownership  of  the 
soil.  There  had  been  many  treaties  with  the  Indian  tribes  (he 
did  not  know  how  many)  since  that  time,  in  all  of  which  this 
guaranty  was  inserted,  without  adverting  to  the  reason  for 
which  the  original  guaranty  was  made.  It  was  undeniably 
true,  as  stated  by  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky,  that  we  had, 
in  various  treaties,  guarantied  to  the  Indians  the  territory  in 
which  they  reside;  but  the  state  of  Georgia  denies  that  you 
have  the  right,  under  the  treaty-making  power,  to  make  this 
guaranty  of  any  portion  of  her  territory  secured  to  her  by  her 
independence.  The  states  say  you  have  no  right  to  take  front 
ns  any  portion  of  our  territory,  whether  for  Indians,  Germans, 
or  any  others,  not  citizens  residing  in  their  limits.  The  state  of 
Georgia,  said  Mr.  W.  has  extended  her  jurisdiction  over  the  In- 
dians within  her  limits.  Alabama,  Tennessee,  and  Mississip- 
pi, have  done  the  same.  They  say  that  they  are  sovereign  and 
independent  states,  and  that  you  shall  not  interfere  with  any 
portion  of  their  population.  Now  how  are  you  to  get  over 
this?  Can  you  expect  these  states  to  repeal  their  laws?  Are 
you  to  employ  the  forces  of  the  federal  government  to  make 
four  independent  states  yield  to  your  demands?  And  what 
will  be  the  consequences  if  you  do?  Why,  civil  strife  and 
bloodshed  enough  to  make  any  man  shudder.  What,  he  asked, 
would  be  the  consequences  to  these  Cherokees,  if  this  strife 
commenced?  Why  they  would  be  swept  from  the  face  of  the 
earth,  and  before  you  could  carry  the  gentleman’s  views  into 
effect,  there  would  not  be  a single  Cherokee  left  to  legislate 
for. 

Mr.  W.  asked  if  it  was  good  policy — would  it  be  consulting 
the  good  of  these  Cherokees,  to  carry  the  plans  of  the  senator 
from  Kentucky  into  effect.  Did  any  body  suppose  that  they 
would  be  permitted  to  live  as  a distinct  community  within  the 
limits  of  a sovereign  state?  Would  it  not  be  better  to  tell  them 
at  once  that  their  only  chance  of  preservation  rests  in  being 
settled  beyond  the  Mississippi,  where  they  can,  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  United  States,  enjoy  their  own  laws  and  customs. 
He  believed,  Mr.  W.  said,  that  such  of  the  Indians  as  were 
qualified  to  become  members  of  the  civilized  population  of  the 
states,  would,  if  they  chose  to  remain,  have  equal  laws  extend- 
ed to  them.  But,  for  the  other  portion  of  them,  would  it  not 
be  better  for  them  to  go  where  they  could  live  distinct  from  the 
whiles;  where  they  could  have  guarantied  to  them  in  perpetui- 
ty, a suitable  territory,  and  be  governed  by  their  own  laws  and 
customs?  He  had  no  doubt  that  there  were  many  Cherokees— 
some  within  the  sound  of  his  voice,  as  well  qualified  to  exist  in 
any  community,  and  participate  in  all  the  blessings  of  civilized 
life,  as  any  potlion  of  our  community.  But  there  were  others, 
who,  so  far  from  being  qualified  for  civilized  society,  found  it  a 
curse  instead  of  a blessing.  Could  any  man  believe,  that  if  you 
open  the  doors  of  your  courts  to  such  as  these  last,  as  contem- 
plated by  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky,  that  they  could  derive 
any  substantial  benefit  from  it?  What  would  a poor  ignorant 
Indian  do  in  your  courts,  with  his  160  acres,  or  his  640  acres, 
when  he  has  to  contend  with  a white  man?  The  consequence 
would  be,  that  he  would  be  ruined.  No,  the  only  mode  yet  de- 
vised to  preserve  them  from  utter  extinction,  as  a race,  was  to 
remove  them  beyond  the  Mississippi.  We  have,  said  Mr.  W, 
a Inrge  extent  of  country  well  fitted  for  their  permanent  loca- 
tion. The  plan  to  remove  them  had  been  first  designed  by  Mr. 
Jefferson,  and  had  been  followed  up  by  every  administration 
since  his  time;  but  he  must  be  permitted  to  observe  that,  of  all 
those  public  men  whose  writings  treated  on  that  subject,  nono 
had  been  more  clear  and  lucid  in'  their  exposition  of  the  planj 
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none  more  convincing  in  their  arguments  for  its  utility,  than 
the  present  secretary  of  war;  and  that  no  administration,  from 
the  time  of  Mr.  Jefferson  to  this,  had  done  so  much  towards 
carrying  it  into  effect  as  the  present  one. 

He  was  perfectly  willing,  Mr.  W.  said,  to  give  the  resolutions 
the  direction  pointed  out  liy  the  honorable  mover.  He  felt 
much  for  these  Indians,  and  was  ready  to  make  any  efforts  to 
promote  their  comfort  and  happiness;  but  he  could  not,  con- 
sistently with  his  sense  of  duty,  forego  the  opportunity  of  mak- 
ing the  public  declaration,  that  the  only  way  to  benefit  them 
was  to  remove  them,  and  that  they  could  not  exist  long  as  a 
distinct  community,  surrounded  by  a white  population.  He  so- 
lemnly believed  that  this  people  was  on  the  verge  of  ruin,  and 
that  the  only  rational  hope  of  their  preservation  was  their  spee- 
dy removal.  Every  day  that  they  delayed  their  departure  was 
to  their  injury.  Other  tribes  were  emigrating  to  these  western 
lands — many  had  already  emigrated,  and  the  Cherokee*  could 
not  now  obtain  so  desirable  a location  as  they  would  have  had, 
had  they  removed  some  years  ago. 

He  was,  he  repeated,  in  favor  of  the  objects  of  the  memorial, 
had  no  objection  to  the  reference  of  the  resolutions,  though  he 
firmly  believed  that  the  plan  of  opening  the  courts  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  to  such  Indians  as  chose  to  remain  within  the  limits 
of  a state,  could  not  be  carried  into  effect. 

Mr.  Benton  rose,  not  for  the  purpose  of  taking  part  in  the 
little  discussion  going  on,  but  of  calling  up  a voice  far  more 
powerful  than  his  own — that  of  Mr.  Jefferson.  The  gentleman 
from  Georgia,  (Mr.  Cuthbert)  had  well  drawn  the  distinction 
between  arrangements  made  with  the  Indian  tribes  under  our 
protection  and  treaties  made  with  foreign  sovereigns.  It  was 
very  clear  that  those  things  called  treaties  with  the  Indians 
were  not  treaties  recognized  by  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States.  This  was  the  ground  also  taken  by  the  senator  from 
Tennessee,  originating  with  general  Washington,  when  he  had 
doubts  whether  he  could  with  propriety  communicate  such 
treaties  to  the  senate  of  the  United  States.  It  was  true  that 
the  vote  on  them  was  taken  in  the  usual  form  prescribed  in  the 
constitution  for  ratifying  a treaty  with  a foreign  power— that  is 
by  a majority  of  two-thirds;  but  this  simple  circumstance  could 
not  possibly  alter  their  nature.  When  the  word  treaty  was  put 
in  the  constitution,  that  treaty  only  was  meant  which  was 
known  to  the  laws  of  nations.  In  the  first  place  it  was  a treaty 
that  must  be  made  with  a foreign  nation;  and,  in  the  second 
place,  it  mnst  be  with  a nation  that  had  the  power  to  contract  a 
treaty.  Were  these  treaties  made  with  the  Indian  tribes,  such 
as  were  recognized  by  writers  on  national  law?  He  denied 
that  it  was  permitted  to  statesmen  to  take  such  shallow  views 
of  a subject  so  exalted  as  treaties  between  two  sovereign  pow- 
ers. How  could  these  treaties  with  the  Indians  residing  within 
the  limits  of  a sovereign  and  independent  state,  be  considered 
in  the  light  of  treaties  recognized- by  the  constitution!  Was  it 
to  be  supposed  that  one  of  the  states  of  this  union  would  ever 
have  put  it  into  the  power  of  the  federal  government  to  barter 
away  a portion  of  her  territory!  Look  at  the  wandering  bands 
of  the  Sioux,  Kickapoos,  Sacs  and  Foxes,  with  whom  we  have 
made  similar  treaties,  and  who  do  not  possess  even  a blanket. 
Were  they  nations  with  whom  treaties  could  be  made  under 
the  treaty  making  power  given  by  the  constitution?  Can  we, 
asked  Mr.  B.  make  treaties  which  set  at  defiance  the  constitu- 
tion and  laws,  by  giving  away  the  territory  and  interfering  with 
the  internal  policy  of  a sovereign  and  independent  state?  It 
was  a great  and  vital  error  of  those  judges  who  had  declared 
these  arrangements  with  the  Indians  to  be  the  same  things,  as 
the  treaties  with  foreign  nations,  that  the  federal  government 
can  make  under  the  forms  prescribed  in  the  Constitution.  It 
was  a great  error  to  suppose  that  a treaty  made  with  the  Yank- 
tou  band  of  the  Sioux  (so  poor,  so  miserable  and  so  destitute, 
that  there  is  not  a blanket  in  the  tribe,  but  they  must  protect 
themselves  from  the  inclemency  of  the  season  with  a Buffalo 
robe),  was  the  same  as  that  made  with  a foreign  arid  indepen- 
dent nation.  Let  it  be  recollected  that  the  same  arrangement 
made  with  the  southern  Indians,  miscalled  a treaty,  may  be 
made  with  the  miserable  and  degraded  Yankton  band  of  the 
Sioux;  and  then. let  gentlemen  say  whether  by  any  stretch  of 
imagination  or  language  these  arrangements  can  be  called  trea- 
ties, under  the  treaty  making  power  conferred  by  the  constitu- 
tion, and  described  by  all  the  writers  on  national  law.  He  beg- 
ged pardon  of  the  senate  for  detaining  them  while  he  said  these 
few  words.  His  only  purpose  in  rising  was  to  call  to  their  at- 
tention the  doctrines  of  Mr.  Jefferson  on  this  subject;  and  with 
out  further  remark  he  would  proceed  to  read  a few  sentences 
on  the  treaty  making  power. 

“To  what  subjects  this  power  extends  has  not  been  defined 
in  detail  by  the  constitution;  nor  are  we  entirely  agreed  among 
ourselves.  1.  ft  is  admitted  that  it  must  concern  the  foreign 
nation,  party  to  the  contract,  or  it  would  be  a mere  nullity,  res 
intir  nos  alios  acta.  2.  By  the  general  power  to  make  treaties, 
the  constitution  must  have  intended  to  comprehend  only  those 
subjects  which  are  usually  regulated  by  treaty,  and  cannot  be 
otherwise  regulated.  3.  It  must  have  meant  to  accept  out  of 
these,  the  rights  reserved  to  the  states,  for  surely  the  president 
and  senate  cannot  do,  by  treaty,  what  the  whole  government  is 
interdicted  from  doing  in  any  way.” 

The  purpose  for  which  he  had  risen,  was  to  make  the  lan- 
guage of  Mr.  Jefferson  known  to  the  very  respectable  delega- 
tion of  the  Cherokees,  who  were  then  listening  to  the  debate. 
He  had  known  many  of  the  Cherokees  well,  had  enjoyed  their 
hospitality,  could  bear  testimony  to  the  moral  worth  and  excel- 


lent character  of  many  of  the  nation;  and  his  most  anxious 
wish  was  to  see  the  whole  of  them  removed  to  a country  where 
they  could  live  happily  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  own  laws  and 
customs,  undisturbed  by  the  neighborhood  of  the  whites.  He 
wished,  also  , to  make  them  understand,  that  they  were  delud- 
ing themselyes,  when  they  supposed  that  arrangements  made 
with  their  tribe  could  be  properly  considered  treaties,  as  known 
to  the  constitution,  or  that  they  could  possibly  exist  as  an  inde- 
pendent community  within  the  limits  of  a sovereign  state. 

Mr.  Clay  said,  he  could  assure  the  honorable  senator  from 
Georgia,  that  nothing  was  further  from  his  purpose,  than  to 
make  any  display  on  this  occasion.  That  he  always  left  to 
others,  and  by  the  judgment  of  the  senate  he  was  willing  to 
abide,  whether  the  honorable  senator  himself  had  not  been 
guilty  of  that  which  he  imputed  to  others.  For,  after  address- 
ing the  senate,  himself,  some  time,  he  had  said  that  he  did  not 
intend  arguing  the  question— that  Georgia  would  not  appear  be- 
fore the  senate  or  any  other  tribunal.  Now,  Georgia  might  be 
content  to  do  that,  but  could  congress,  could  honorable  sena- 
tors, reconcile  it  with  their  duty — with  their  responsibility — to 
coldly  contemplate  the  violation  of  numerous  treaties,  to  wit- 
ness the  destruction  of  a people  under  the  protection  of  the 
Upited  Stales,  and  to  let  that  injustice  which  had  been  inflicted 
on  these  unfortunate  Cherokees,  be  perpetuated  without  the 
slightest  notice  on  their  part? 

The  gentleman  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  While)  had  remarked 
that  they  were  all  unconstitutional  treaties;  that  they  had  no 
binding  force  as  treaties;  that  general  Washington  was  mista- 
ken; that  every  succeeding  administration  was  mistaken;  that 
general  Jackson  himself  was  mistaken,  in  1817,  in  regard  to 
these  treaties.  Now,  if  they  gave  the  argument  of  the  honora- 
ble senator  from  Tennessee  its  full  force,  what  was  the  conse- 
quence? What  did  he  (Mr.  Clay)  offer?  He  said,  merely  to 
open  the  question  to  the  court,  if  they  had  no  validity,  if  the 
question  which  was  sent  to  the  judiciary  did  not  rest  upon 
treaties,  they  could  vindicate  no  rights  under  them.  Why  had 
Georgia,  if  she  believed  there  were  no  treaties,  made  provisions 
in  her  late  act  to  which  he  had  referred?  Why  shut  out  the 
rights  of  the  Indians  under  the  treaty?  Why,  if  she  was  con- 
vinced of  the  unconstitutionality  of  the  treaties,  did  she  not  al- 
low them  to  be  submitted  to  the  federal  judiciary,  which  was 
bound  to  declare  that  they  were  not  obligatory  and  binding,  if 
unconstitutional?  Why  has  she  studiously  precluded  the  possi- 
bility of  a review  in  the  supreme  court  of  the  decisions  of  the 
local  tribunals?  But  the  gentleman  had  told  the  senate  that  the 
treaty  of ’91  was  the  first  that  guarantied  to  the  Cherokees  their 
lands,  and  that  president  Washington  doubted  whether  it  was 
necessary  to  submit  it  to  the  senate.  It  might  be  true,  at  the 
commencement  of  the  government,  when  every  thing  was  new 
and  unfixed,  that  there  were  doubts;  but  general  Washington 
decided  that  it  was  a treaty,  and  laid  it,  with  his  doubts,  before 
the  senate,  who  decided  them,  and  the  treaty  was  ratified  by 
and  with  the  consent  of  the  senate.  And  from  that  day  those 
doubts  have  remained  dispelled.  He  was  indebted  to  the  hono- 
rable senator  for  the  historical  fact  which  he  (Mr.  C.)  had  not 
before  pressed,  that  this  very  guaranty  which  secured  to  th® 
Indians  the  undisturbed  possession  of  their  lands  in  the  treaty 
of ’91,  was  inserted  by  the  express  direction  of  the  father  of  his 
country.  And  the  senate  was  called  upon  now,  not  merely  to 
violate  the  solemn  obligations  which  the  whole  nation  had  con- 
tracted, but  to  violate  the  provision  which  had  been  inserted 
at  the  instance  of  the  venerated  father  of  his  country! 

The  honorable  senator  had  told  this  body  that  the  treaty  of 
’91  was  the  first  in  which  there  was  any  guaranty.  If  the  gen- 
tleman meant  to  say  it  was  the  first  in  which  there  was  any  ex- 
press guaranty,  he  (Mr.  Clay)  would  admit  it.  But,  in  the 
treaty  of  ’85,  if  it  was  not  expressed,  was  it  not  implied?  What 
was  that  clause  marking  the  boundaries  of  their  territory? 
That,  in  the  same  treaty,  which  places  the  Indians  under  the 
protection  of  the  United  States,  nnd  excludes  them  from  the 
authority  of  any  other  sovereign?  And  that,  which  outlaws  ci- 
tizens of  the  United  States  who  intrude  in  their  territory? 
What  was  the  meaning  of  those  clauses,  if  they  did  not,  by  im- 
plication at  least,  guaranty  their  rights,  their  property,  and  the 
peace  of  their  country?  But,  the  gentleman  says  that  in  insert- 
ing the  guaranty  of ’91,  there  was  a mistake:  it  was  supposed 
that  it  was  without  the  limits  of  North  Carolina  and  other 
states;  a mistake  which  run  through  all  the  treaties  from  that 
time  down  to  1817,  which  renewed  and  enforced  the  pre  exist- 
ing tfealies.  So  that  general  Jackson  himself  had  been  acting 
under  a mistake  when  he  signed  the  treaty  of  1817.  Is  it  possi- 
ble that,  if  a mistake  were  committed  as  early  as  1791,  it  would 
not  have  been  corrected  in  some  of  the  various  treaties  nego- 
tiated as  late  as  1817? 

The  senator  had  said  also  that  the  states  had  a right  to  extend 
their  laws  over  all  the  territories  and  people  within  their  limits, 
as  defined  by  the  treaty  of  ’83.  Why,  that  was  the  very  ques- 
tion under  consideration — the  identical  question  to  be  submitted 
to  the  judiciary.  He  (Mr.  C.)  contended  that  the  states  had  no 
right  to  extend  their  laws  over  that  portion  of  the  territory  as- 
signed to  the  Indians,  or  over  the  Indians  dwelling  upon  it. 
And  that  is  the  exact  question  which  his  resolution  proposes  to 
he  submitted  to  the  determination  of  the  judiciary;  and  which 
the  late  act  of  Georgia  carefully  shuns. 

But  the  senator  from  Tennessee  had  asked  “what  will  the 
poor  Indian,  with  his  640  acres  of  land,  do  contending  for  his 
rights  in  a court  of  justice?”  Why,  he  (Mr.  C.)  would  admit 
that  his  condition  would  be  miserable  enough;  but  it  was  all 
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they  could  do  for  him;  and  they  were  bound  to  do  all  they  could 
under  the  constitutional  power  they  possessed  to  maintain  his 
rights.  But,  he  would  ask,  what  was  to  prevent  these  Indians, 
in  their  corporate  or  collective  character,  from  bringing  their 
grievances  before  the  courts?  Nothing.  And,  that  they  were 
competent  to  this,  we  had  only  to  look  at  the  state  papers  which 
had  emanated  from  them — and  which  did  them  immortal  credit 
— to  be  convinced.  The  senator  from  Tennessee  asked  “what 
the  states  would  do?  Would  they  array  the  federal  power 
against  the  power  of  the  state  governments,  and  thus  produce 
that  condition  of  things  which  must  result  in  the  Indians  being 
stricken  from  the  face  of  the  earth?”  Did  not  the  honorable 
senator  remember  the  period  when  a state  of  this  union  was 
actually  arrayed  and  marshalled  to  defend  its  interpretation  of 
the  constitution?  He  was  hearty  in  the  support  of  the  force  bill; 
he  did  not  stop  to  look  at  the  possible  consequences  of  a civil 
war.  He.  (Mr.  C.)  gave  it  his  reluctant  and  most  painful  sup- 
port. He  would  gladly  have  turned  the  bitter  cup  from  his  lips, 
but  he  felt  it  to  be  his  duty  to  sustain  the  authority  of  the  gene- 
ral government;  and,  after  giving  to  the  subject  the  most  so- 
lemn and  serious  consideration,  he  felt  himself  constrained  to 
sustain  that  measure.  And  he  went  along  with  the  senator 
from  Tennessee  upon  the  principle,  now  denied  by  him,  that 
the  federal  authority  must  maintain  its  dignity.  He  went  upon 
the  ground,  now  abandoned  by  the  senator  from  Tennessee, 
that  no  state  ought  to  array  itself  against  the  constitutional 
powers  of  this  government. 

How  was  the  fact  up  to  the  period  of  1829?  The  gentleman 
from  Tennessee  tells  us  the  true  policy  of  this  government  is  to 
send  these  poorcreatures  beyond  the  Mississippi,  and  that  there 
is  no  impediment  in  the  obligations  of  subsisting  treaties.  Ne- 
ver, until  the  new  light  burst  upon  us,  that-hundreds  of  Indian 
treaties,  made  during  a period  of  half  a century,  under  almost 
every  administration  of  the  government,  concluded  and  ratified 
with  all  the  solemn  forms  of  the  constitution,  and  containing 
the  most  explicit  guaranties  and  obligations  of  protection  to  the 
Indians,  and  of  security  to  iheir  possessions,  were  mere  nulli- 
ties, was  it  supposed  competent  to  effect  a compulsory  removal 
of  the  Indians  beyond  the  Mississippi.  It  is  true  that  the  policy 
of  removing  them  has  been  long  entertained;  was  contemplated 
by  Mr.  Jefferson;  but  it  was  a free,  voluntary  and  unconstrain- 
ed emigration.  No  one,  until  of  late,  ever  dreamt  of  a forcible 
removal,  against  their  consent,  accomplished  either  by  the  di- 
rect application  of  military  power,  or  by  cruel  and  intollerable 
local  legislation.  He  wished  that  they  would  voluntarily  re- 
move. He  believed  that  absorption  or  extinction  was  the  only 
alternative  of  their  remaining  in  the  bosom  of  the  whites.  But 
they  were  a part  of  the  human  race,  as  capable  as  we  are  of 
pleasure  and  pain,  and  invested  with  as  indisputable  a right  as 
we  have  to  judge  of  and  pursue  their  own  happiness. 

It  is  said  that  annihilation  is  the  destiny  of  the  Indian  race. 
Perhaps  it  is,  judging  from  the  past.  But  shall  we  therefore 
hasten  it?  Death  is  the  irreversible  decree  pronounced  against 
the  human  race.  Shall  we  accelerate  its  approach  because  it 
is  inevitable?  No,  sir.  Let  us  treat  with  the  utmost  kindness 
and  the  most  perfect  justice  the  aborigines  whom  Providence 
has  committed  to  our  guardianship.  Let  us  confer  upon  them, 
if  we  can,  the  inestimable  blessings  of  Christianity  and  civiliza- 
tion, and  then,  if  they  must  sink  beneath  the  progressive  wave 
of  civilized  population,  we  are  free  from  all  reproach,  and  stand 
acquitted  in  the  sight  of  God  and  man. 

The  senator  from  Tennessee  has  left  the  senate  under  the  im- 
pression, no  doubt  unintentionally,  that  three  other  stales  had 
advanced  as  far  as  Georgia  in  the  exercise  of  a jurisdiction  over 
the  Indians  and  their  property.  But  if  he  were  rightly  inform- 
ed, this  was  fai  from  correct.  North  Carolina  had  exercised  no 
such  jurisdiction.  She  had  not  touched  a hair  upon  the  head 
of  any  Indian.  Tennessee  had  extended  her  laws  to  the  Indian 
country  for  the  sole  purpose  of  protecting  the  Indians,  and  pu- 
nishing the  white  intruders.  Her  upright  judges  and  tribunals 
concurred,  unanimously,  if  he  were  rightly  informed,  in  sup- 
porting the  Indian  rights.  No  state,  he  believed,  but  Georgia, 
had  seized  upon  the  Indian  lands,  and  distributed  them  among 
the  whites.  From  the  commencement  of  our  independence 
down  to  this  time,  there  was  not  another  instance  of  such  sei- 
zure and  appropriation  by  any  other  member  of  the  confederacy. 

Mr.  C.  assured  the  senator  from  Georgia  that  he  had  not 
sought  for  the  position  in  which  he  was  placed.  It  was  sought 
of  him.  He  was  applied  to  by  the  unfortunate  Cherokees  to 
present  their  case  to  the  senate.  And  he  should  have  been 
false  and  faithless  to  his  own  heart,  and  unworthy  of  human 
nature,  if  he  had  declined  to  be  their  organ,  however  inadequate 
he  feared  he  had  proved  himself  to  be. 

On  the  whole,  then,  said  Mr.  C.  the  resolutions  proposed  an 
inquiry  into  the  suitableness  of  making  further  provision  for 
the  Cherokees  who  choose  to  emigrate  beyond  the  Mississippi. 
And  in  regard  to  those  of  them  who  will  not  go,  but  who  prefer 
to  cling  to  the  graves  of  their  forefathers,  and  to  the  spot  which 
gave  them  birth,  in  spite  of  any  destiny  impending  over  them, 
the  resolution  proposes  that,  since  Georgia  has  shut  her  courts 
against  them,  we  should  inquire  whether  we  should  not  open 
those  of  the  federal  governments  them,  and  ascertain  whether, 
according  to  the  constitution,  treaties  and  laws,  we  are  capable 
of  fulfilling  the  obligations  which  we  have  solemnly  contracted. 

Mr.  Cuthbert,  in  rising  again,  had  no  intention  to  reply  to  the 
senator  from  Kentucky.  The  true  question  was  certainly  the 
one  which  that  gentleman  presented — the  question  was,  what 
was  due  to  humanity,  to  the  human  race,  to  justice,  and  to  the 


best  feelings  of  the  human  heart?  He  was  ready  to  meet  the 
gentleman  at  any  time  on  those  questions.  But  would  the  se- 
nator speak  of  the  negotiations  at  Ghent  and  apply  them  to  our 
negotiations  with  Indian  tribes?  The  senator  is  not  serious — he 
mocks  at  us,  said  Mr.  C.  when  he  does  so.  Such,  negotiations 
as  with  a foreign  power  could  neither  be  held  with  savage  tribes, 
under  the  treaty  making  power  the  gentleman  spoke  of,  nor 
consistently  with  the  obligations  which  bound  this  government 
not  to  interfere  with  the  territory  of  a sovereign  stale.  Would 
the  gentleman  dare  to  outrage  American  feeling,  by  permitting 
the  British  negotiators  at  Ghent  to  prescribe  rules  for  the  go- 
vernment of  a population  within  our  borders?  Would  he,  as  an 
American  negotiator,  dare  to  permit  a foreign  nation  to  interfere 
with  our  internal  regulations? 

The  memorial  of  the  Cherokees  was  then  referred  to  the  com- 
mittee on  Indian  affairs,  and  Mr.  Clay’s  resolutions  laid  on  the 
table  for  one  day. 

From  the  National  Intelligencer  of  March  28. 

THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  THE  CHEROKEES. 

The  official  journal  of  yesterday  contains  the  draft  of  “a  trea- 
ty agreed  upon  at  the  city  of  Washington,  March  14th,  1835, 
between  J.  F.  Schermerhorn  on  the  part  of  the  United  Stales, 
and  a delegation  of  the  Cherokee  tribe  of  Indians,  which,  by  the 
president  of  the  United  States,  is  directed  to  be  submitted  to  the 
Cherokee  nation  of  Indians,  for  their  consideration  and  appro- 
bation.” This  treaty  is  to  be  submitted  to  the  people  of  the 
Cherokee  nation,  after  due  notice,  &c.  “for  their  concurrence 
and  adoption;  and  if  it  shall  appear,  after  a fair,  free  and  full 
expression  of  their  sentiments,  that  a majority  of  the  people  are 
in  favor  of  the  treaty,  it  shall  be  considered  as  approved  and 
confirmed  by  the  nation;  and  their  whole  country  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  ceded,  and  their  claim  and  title  to  it  to  cease.” 

The  fundamental  article  of  the  treaty  is  in  the  following 
words: 

“The  Cherokee  nation  of  Indians,  for  and  in  consideration  of 
the  additional  quantity  of  land  [which  the  Indians  are  to  re- 
ceive in  exchange  beyond  the  Mississippi]  guarantied  and  se- 
cured to  them  by  the  third  article  of  this  treaty,  and  of  the  ful- 
filment of  the  covenants  and  stipulations  hereinafter  mention- 
ed, and  also  of  the  sum  of  four  millions  five  hundred  thousand 
dollars,  to  be  expended,  paid  and  invested,  as  agreed  in  the 
following  articles,  do  hereby  cede,  reliquish  and  convey  to  the 
United  States,  all  their  right  and  title  to  all  the  lands  owned, 
claimed  and  possessed  by  them,  including  the  lands  reserved 
by  them  for  a school  fund,  east  ofthe  Mississippi  river.” 

The  additional  quantity  of  land  above  referred  to  is  seven 
millions  of  acres. 

The  treaty  contains  a number  of  articles  specifying  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  consideration  money  of  this  treaty  (four  mil- 
lions and  a half  of  dollars)  shall  be  applied,  the  several  particu- 
lars of  which  are  summed  up,  at  the  close  of  the  treaty,  in  the 


following  schedule. 

For  removal $255,000  00 

Subsistence 400,000  00 

Improvements  and  ferries ..1,000,000  00 

Claims  and  spoliations. 250,000  00 

Domestic  animals 10,000  00 

National  debts 60,000  00 

Public  buildings 30,000  00 

Printing  press,  &c 5,0.>0  00 

Blankets 36,000  00 

Rifles 37,000  00 

Kettles 7,000  00 

Per  capita  allowance 1,800,000  00 

General  fund 400,000  00 

School  fund 160,000  00 

Orphans’  fund 50,000  00 

Additional  territory  [valued  at] 500,000  00 


$5,000,000  00 

School  fund  already  invested 48,251  70 

Commutation  of  perpetual  annuity 214,000  00 


$5,262,251  70 

These  allowances,  with  their  distribution,  appear  to  us  to  be 
exceedingly  liberal,  to  say  the  least  of  them.  Their  white  bre- 
thren in  most  of  the  states  may  envy  them  the  possession  of  re- 
venues and  estates  far  beyond  their  reach. 

The  treaty  is  to  take  effect  when  ratified  by  a majority  of  the 
Cherokees,  and  by  the  president  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  senate  of  the  United  Stales. 

We  add  the  following — 

The  population  being  about  15,000  souls,  and  the  amount 
$5,262,000,  the  division  of  property  is  equal  to  about  350  dollars 
per  capita! — or,  for  a family  of  five  persons  1,750  dollars — if 
only  10.000  souls,  as  stated  by  the  president,  500  dollars  each! 
It  is  well  said  “that  their  white  brethren  in  most  of  the  states 
may  envy  them  the  possession  of  revenues  and  estates  far  be- 
yond their  reach.” 

In  addition  to  the  seven  millions  of  acres  granted,  the  United 
States  guaranties  to  the  Cherokee  nation  a perpetual  outlet 
west,  and  a free  and  unmolested  use  of  the  country  lying  west 
ofthe  western  boundary  of  the  seven  millions  of  acres,  as  far 
west  as  the  sovereignty  of  the  United  States,  and  their  right  "of 
soil  extend— and  also  800,000  acres  additional. 

The  time  allowed  for  the  removal  is  two  years,  after  are  ra- 
tification of  the  treaty. 
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To  the  Cherokee  tribe  of  Indians  east  of  the  Mississippi  river. 

My  friends:  I have  long  viewed  your  condition  vviih  great 
interest.  For  many  years  1 have  been  acquainted  with  your 
people,  and  under  all  variety  of  circumstances,  in  peace  and 
war.  Your  fathers  were  well  known  to  me,  and  the  regard 
which  I cherished  for  them  has  caused  me  to  feel  great  solici- 
tude for  your  situation.  To  these  feelings,  growing  out  of  for- 
mer recollections,  have  been  added  the  sanction  of  official  duty, 
and  the  relation  in  which,  by  the  constitution  and  laws,  I am 
placed  towards  you.  Listen  to  me,  therefore,  as  your  lathers 
have  listened,  while  I communicate  to  you  my  sentiments  on 
the  critical  slate  of  your  affairs. 

You  are  now  placed  in  the  midst  of  a white  population. 
Your  peculiar  customs,  which  regulated  your  intercourse  with 
one  another,  have  been  abrogated  by  the  great  political  commu- 
nity among  which  you  live;  and  you  are  now  subject  to  the 
same  laws  which  govern  the  other  citizens  of  Georgia  and  Ala- 
bama. You  are  liable  to  prosecutions  for  offences,  and  to  civil 
actions  for  a breach  of  any  of  your  contracts.  Most  of  your 
people  are  uneducated,  and  are  liable  to  be  brought  into  colli- 
sion at  all  times  with  their  white  neighbors.  Your  young  men 
are  acquiring  habits  of  intoxication.  With  strong  passions, 
and  without  those  habits  of  restraint  which  our  laws  inculcate 
and  render  necessary,  they  are  frequently  driven  to  excesses 
which  must  eventually  terminate  in  their  ruin.  The  game  has 
disappeared  among  you,  and  you  must  depend  upon  agricul- 
ture and  the  mechanic  arts  for  support.  And,  yet,  a large  por- 
tion of  your  people  have  acquired  little  or  no  property  in  the 
soil  itself,  or  in  any  article  of  personal  property  which  can  be 
useful  to  them.  How,  under  these  circumstances,  can  you  live 
in  the  country  you  now  occupy?  Your  condition  must  become 
worse  and  worse,  and  you  will  ultimately  disappear,  as  so 
many  tribes  have  done  before  you. 

Of  all  this  I warned  your  people,  when  I met  them  in  coun- 
cil eighteen  years  ago.  I then  advised  them  to  sell  out  their 
possessions  east  of  the  Mississippi  and  to  remove  to  the  coun- 
try west  of  that  river.  This  advice  1 have  continued  to  give 
you  at  various  times  from  that  period  down  to  the  present  day, 
and  can  you  now  look  back  and  doubt  the  wisdom  of  this 
counsel?  Had  you  then  removed,  you  would  have  gone  with 
all  the  means  necessary  to  establish  yourselves  in  a fertile 
country, sufficiently  extensive  for  your  subsistence,  and  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  moral  evils  which  are  hastening  your  destruc- 
tion. Instead  of  being  a divided  people  as  you  now  are,  array- 
ed into  parties  bitterly  opposed  to  each  other,  you  would  have 
been  a prosperous  and  a united  community.  Your  farms 
would  have  been  open  and  cultivated,  comfortable  houses 
would  have  been  erected,  the  means  of  subsistence  abundant, 
and  you  would  have  been  governed  by  your  own  customs  and 
laws,  and  removed  from  the  effects  of  a white  population. 
Where  you  now  are,  you  are  encompassed  by  evils,  moral  and 
physical,  and  these  are  fearfully  increasing. 

Look  even  at  the  experience  of  the  last  few  years.  What 
have  you  gained  by  adhering  to  the  pernicious  counsels  which 
have  led  you  to  reject  the  liberal  offers  made  for  your  removal? 
They  promised  you  an  improvement  in  your  condition.  But 
instead  of  that,  every  year  has  brought  increasing  difficulties. 
How,  then,  can  you  place  confidence  in  the  advice  of  men  who 
are  misleading  you  for  their  own  purposes,  and  whose  assu- 
rances have  proved,  from  the  experience  of  every  year,  to  be 
utterly  unfounded? 

I have  no  motive,  my  friends,  to  deceive  you.  I am  sincere- 
ly desirous  to  promote  your  welfare.  Listen  to  me,  therefore, 
while  I tell  you  that  you  cannot  remain  where  you  now  are. 
Circumstances  that  cannot  be  controlled,  and  which  are  beyond 
the  reach  of  human  laws,  render  it  impossible  that  you  can 
flourish  in  the  midst  of  a civilized  community.  You  have  but 
one  remedy  within  your  reach.  And  that  is,  to  remove  to  the 
west  and  join  your  countrymen,  who  are  already  established 
there.  And  the  sooner  you  do  this,  the  sooner  you  will  com- 
mence your  career  of  improvement  and  prosperity. 

A number  of  your  brethren,  who  have  been  delegated  by  that 
portion  of  your  people  favorable  to  emigration,  have  repaired  to 
this  place,  in  the  hope  of  being  able  to  make  some  arrangement, 
which  would  be  acceptable  to  the  government  of  the  United 
States,  and  which  would  meet  your  approbation.  They  do  not 
claim  the  right  of  making  any  arrangement  which  would  be 
binding  upon  von;  but  have  expressly  stated,  that  whatever  they 
did  would  be  utterly  void,  unless  submitted  to  and  approved  by 
you. 

The  whole  subject  has  been  taken  into  consideration,  and  an 
arrangement  has  been  made,  which  ought  to  be,  and  I trust  will 
be,  entirely  satisfactory  to  you.  The  senate  of  the  United  States 
have  given  their  opinion  of  the  value  of  your  possessions;  and 
this  value  is  insured  to  you  in  the  arrangement  which  has  been 
prepared.  Mr.  John  Ross,  and  the  party  who  were  with  him, 
expressed  flieir  determination  to  accept,  so  far  as  they  were 
concerned,  such  a sum  as  the  senate  might  consider  just,  and 
promised  to  recommend  and  support  the  same  in  your  general 
council.  The  stipulations  contained  in  this  instrument, are  de- 
signed to  afford  due  protection  to  private  rights,  to  make  ade- 
quate provision  for  the  poorer  class  of  your  people,  to  provide 
for  the  removal  of  all,  and  to  lay  the  foundation  of  such  social 
and  political  establishments  in  your  new  country  as  will  render 
you  a happy  ami  prosperous  people.  Why,  then,  should  any 
honest  man  among  you  object  to  removal?  The  United  States 
have  assigned  to  you  a fertile  aud  exteuaive  country,  with  a 


very  fine  climate  adapted  to  your  habits,  and  with  all  the  other 
natural  advantages  which  you  ought  to  desire  or  expect. 

I shall,  in  the  course  of  a short  time,  appoint  commissioners 
for  the  purpose  of  meeting  the  whole  body  of  your  people  in 
council.  They  will  explain  to  you,  more  fully,  my  views,  and 
the  nature  of  the  stipulations  which  are  offered  to  you. 

These  stipulations  provide: 

1st.  For  an  addition  to  the  country  already  assigned  to  you  west 
of  the  Mississippi,  and  tor  the  conveyance  of  the  whole  of  it, 
by  patent,  in  fee  simple.  And  also  for  the  security  of  the  ne- 
cessary political  rights,  and  for  preventing  white  persons  from 
trespassing  upon  you. 

2d.  For  the  payment  of  the  full  value  to  each  individual,  of  his 
possession  in  Georgia,  Alabama,  N.  Carolina  and  Tennessee. 
3d.  For  the  removal,  at  the  expense  of  the  United  States,  of 
your  whole  people;  for  their  subsistence  for  a year  after  their 
arrival  in  their  new  country,  and  for  a gratuity  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty  dollars  to  each  person. 

4th.  For  the  usual  supply  of  rifles,  blankets  and  kettles. 

5th.  For  the  investment  of  the  sum  of  four  hundred  thousand 
dollars,  in  order  to  secure  a permanent  annuity. 

6th.  For  adequate  provision  for  schools,  agricultural  instru- 
ments, domestic  animals,  missionary  establishments,  the  sup- 
port of  orphans,  &c. 

7th.  For  the.  payment  of  claims. 

8th.  For  granting  pensions  to  such  of  your  people  as  have  been 
disabled  in  the  service  of  the  United  States. 

These  are  the  general  provisions  contained  in  the  arrange- 
ment. But  there  are  many  other  details  favorable  to  you  which 
I do  not  stop  here  to  enumerate,  as  they  will  be  placed  before 
you  in  the  arrangement  itself.  Their  total  amount  is  four  mil- 
lions five  hundred  thousand  dollars,  which  added  to  the  sum  of 
five  hundred  thousand  dollars,  estimated  as  the  value  of.the  ad- 
ditional land  granted  you,  makes  five  millions  of  dollars.  A 
sum,  which  if  equally  divided  among  all  your  people  east  of  the 
Mississippi,  estimating  them  at  ten  thousand,  which  I believe  is 
their  full  number,  would  give  five  hundred  dollars  to  every 
mail,  woman  and  child  in  your  nation.  There  are  few  separate 
communities,  whose  property,  if  divided,  would  give  to  the 
persons  composing  them,  such  an  amount.  It  is  enough  to  es- 
tablish you  all  in  the  most  comfortable  manner;  and  it  is  to  be 
observed,  that  besides  this,  there  are  thirteen  millions  of  acres 
conveyed  to  the  western  Cherokees  and  yourselves  by  former 
treaties,  and  which  are  destined  for  your  and  their  permanent 
residence.  So  that  your  whole  country,  west  of  the  Mississippi, 
will  contain  not  less  than  thirteen  millions  eight  hundred  thou- 
sand acres. 

The  choice  now  is  before  you.  May  the  Great  Spirit  teach 
you  how  to  choose.  The  fate  of  your  women  and  children,  the 
fate  of  your  people  to  the  remotest  generation,  depend  upon  the 
issue.  Deceive  yourselves  no  longer.  Do  not  cherish  the  be- 
lief that  you  can  ever  resume  your  former  political  situation, 
while  you  continue  in  your  present  residence.  As  certain  as 
the  sun  shines  to  guide  you  in  your  path,  so  certain  is  it  that 
you  cannot  drive  back  the  laws  of  Georgia  from  among  you. 
Every  year  will  increase  your  difficulties.  Look  at  the  condi- 
tion of  the  Creeks.  See  the  collisions  which  are  taking  place 
with  them.  See  how  their  young  men  are  committing  depre- 
dations upon  the  properly  of  our  citizens,  and  are  shedding  their 
blood.  This  cannot  and  will  not  be  allowed.  Punishment  will 
follow,  and  all  who  are  engaged  in  these  offences  must  suffer. 
Your  young  men  will  commit  the  same  acts,  and  the  same  con- 
sequences must  ensue. 

Think  then  of  all  these  things.  Shut  your  ears  to  bad  coun- 
sels. Look  at  your  condition  as  it  now  is,  and  then  consider 
what  it  will  be  if  you  follow  the  advice  I give  you.  Your  friend. 
Signed,  ANDREW  JACKSON. 

Washington,  March  16 th  1835. 

We  see  the  following  communication  in  the  Pittsburgh  Ga- 
zette of  March  27. 

CHEROKEE  DELEGATES. 

Mr.  John  Ross,  principal  chief  of  the  Cherokee  nation,  and 
Daniel  McCoy,  Richard  Taylor,  Samuel  Gunter,  and  William 
Rogers,  delegates  of  the  nation,  have  this  morning  left  Pitts- 
burgh to  return  home.  They  have  been  altogether  unsuccess- 
ful in  their  attempts  to  negotiate  with  our  government,  and  go- 
ing to  their  families  with  blighted  hopes,  and  without  any  defi- 
nite purpose. 

The  country  to  which  our  government  proposed  to  remove 
them,  they  regard  as  unhealthy,  and  represent  as  subject  to  ex- 
treme variability  of  temperature,  intolerable  to  those  who  have 
been  habituated  to  the  mild  Alabama  region. 

The  Cherokees,  by  these  agents,  proposed  to  our  govern- 
ment to  take  for  their  lands  the  amount  which  it  was  comput- 
ed their  removal  to  the  Arkansas  territory  (including  all  expen- 
ses of  purchases)  would  otherwise  cost  the  U.  S.  government; 
and,  then,  they  would  remove  to  Texas,  and  buy  lands  there  at 
their  own  risk.  That  amount  was  staled  of  $20,000,000,  which 
would  be  something  less  than  two  dollars  per  acre  for  their 
lands — and  less,  as  many  persons  think,  than  the  United 
States  could  sell  out  the  lands  for,  but  this  offer  has  been  re- 
fused. 

The  last  news  they  received  from  their  homes  is,  that  Mr. 
Ross’s  wife  and  family  have  been  turned  out  of  their  house  by 
the  U.  S.  authorities,  and  were  living  in  great  discomfort  among 
their  persecuted  friends;  and  Mrs.  McCoy  stales  that  she  every 
day  expects  to  share  the  same  fate. 
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sent sheet.  — 

Our  accounts  from  England  and  France  are  of  great 
interest,  as  will  be  seen  by  referring  to  them.  The  new 
British  ministry  have  a small  majority  against  them,  but 
will  not  resign — they  -will  overcome  it.  The  king  of 
Trance  is  in  much  trouble — 'but  had  formed  a new  minis- 
try. Tt  was  firmly  believed  that  the  American  indemni- 
ty bill  would  pass,  whoever  may  be  the  ministers;  for 
that  matter  would  be  made  a cabinet  measure.*  The 
emperor  of  Austria  is  dead,  but  his  successor  would  pur- 
sue the  dull  march  of  despotism  laid  down  by  Metier- 
t iich3  ^cc. 

The  quantity  of  produce  offered  for  transportation  on 
the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  rail  road,  has  so  far  exceeded 
expectation  this  spring,  that  the  number  of  cars,  although 
increased  to  twelve  "hundred  and  upwards,  r-^sfound  to 
be  inadequate  to  receive  it  as  rapidly  as  it  i‘s  Wered.— - 
There  is  already  a great  accumulation  at  the  Point  of 
Rocks  and  Harper’s  Ferry,  although  the  quantity  brought 
to  this  city  greatly  exceeds  the  receipts  here  of  any  for- 
mer year  during  the  same  period.  [Halt.  Gaz. 

The  council  of  Baltimore  has  decided  that  the  perma- 
nency of  the  railways  laid  down  in  the  city  is  necessary 
to  the  prosperity  thereof.  It  passed  in  the  first  branch 
14  to  10;  in  the  second  8 to  3.  So  the  question,  as  to 
these  ways,  is  settled. 

We  learn  from  the  Williamsport  Banner  of  Saturday, 
that  the  water  was  let  into  the  canal  below  that  place  on 
the  1st  inst.  and  it  was  expected  that,  in  a very  few  days, 
the  canal  would  be  navigable  the  whole  distance  from 
dam  No.  5,  above  Williamsport,  to  Washington  city. 
The  Banner  says — “The  basin  at  the  foot  of  Potomac  st. 
has  been  for  upwards  of  a week  past,  crowded  with  boats, 
arks,  &c.  laden  with  coal  and  flour,  and  that  the  busy, 
bustling  appearance  which  the  arrival  of  the  boats  has 
given  to  that  part  of  the  town,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  canal, 
is  truly  gratifying,  and  brings  to  mind  the  wharves  of  a 
commercial  city.” 

All  the  stock  in  the  Wilmington  and  Susquehannah 
rail  road  being  taken,  and  the  election  of  officers  had,— 
preparations  are  making  for  an  immediate  commence- 
ment of  the  work,  to  which  great  despatch  will  be  given 
— the  difficulties  being  light,  except  in  the  passage  of  the 
streams  which  it  will  cross;  and,  as  the  stock  in  the  rail 
road  from  Baltimore  to  the  Susquehannah,  (which  laid 
dormant)  has  since  been  subscribed  for,  we  have  a fair 
prospect  that  a continuous  line  of  rail  roads  may  soon  be 
hoped  for  from  Baltimore  to  Philadelphia , and  from  the 
latter  city  to  Boston. 

The  commissioners  of  the  New  York  and -Erie  rail 
road  were  to  open  a subscription  for  two  millions  of  dol- 

*A  letter  to  the  editor  of  the  New  York  Courier,  however, 
says — “You  will  find  in  the  newspapers,  numerous  articles  in 
relation  to  this  treaty  of  indemnity.  Believe  nothing  of  them. 
They  are  the  produce  of  the  brain  of  writers  at  so  much  a line. 
In  the  midst,  however,  of  the  facts  published,  are  the  follow 
in?,  which  appear  to  me  worthy  of  attention,  and  I think  you 
will  have  time  to  reply  to  them.  In  1,807,  the  American  frigate 
Chesapeake  was  attacked  by  the  English.  The  ships  Nimrod, 
Aurora  and  Ceres  were  pillaged,  and  two  hundred  thousand 
dollars  taken  from  them.  The  English  pressed  men  from  every 
American  vessel  they  met.  The  American  newspapers  of  that 
period  are  full  of  the  complaints  of  the  merchants  of  Boston, 
New  York,  &c.  &c.  However,  no  war  immediately  followed 
between  England  and  America.  And  in  the  treaty  of  peace  of 
24th  December,  1814,  there  was  neither  in  the  preamble,  nor  in 
the  articles,  a single  word  about  reparation  or  indemnify  for 
these  acts  of  violence.  No  public  man  here  is  aware  that  at 
any  period  whatever  America  claimed  reparation  for  these  acts 
from  England — why  then  should  she  ask  it  of  France?  [Ameri- 
ca offe  red  these  things  as  causes  of  the  war  that  followed.] 
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lars,  on  the  I5th  inst.  notwithstanding  the  state  has  re* 
fused  to  support  the  work — five  dollars  per  share  to  be 
paid  on  subscribing.  “It  is  understood,”  say  the  com- 
missioners, “that  no  further  issue  of  stock  will  be  made 
within  two  years,  and  that  it  is  the  object  of  the  compa- 
ny, before  the  expiration  of  that  period,  with  this  and 
the  former  subscription,  to  put  such  portion  of  their  road 
in  operation,  as  will,  they  confidently  believe*  yield  a 
profitable  return  on  the  cost  thereof.” 

The  fine  steamboat  Patrick  Henry,  which  has  been  m 
our  harbor  for  some  time  past  for  the  purpose  of  under- 
going alterations  and  receiving  a complete  overhauling, 
left  this  city  on  Saturday  morning  last  for  Norfolk  and 
James  river,  and  arrived  at  Norfolk  in  the  evening!  It 
is  called  200  miles. 

The  Belfast  (Me.)  Advocate  of  April  2d,  says — The 
snow,  we  learn,  is  4 or  5 feet  deep  in  the  woods — and  the 
sleighing  is,  at  the  time  of  this  writing,  excellent. 

The  protracted  cold  arid  snow  of  this  winter  has  been 
propitious  to  farmers  and  lumbermen,  and  by  the  latter 
it  is  understood  a greater  quantity  of  logs  will  be  ready 
for  market  than  ever  before  at  one  time.  Every  indica- 
tion is  favorable  to  an  early  freshet  to  bring  the  logs  to 
the  mills;  and  thus  this  season,  unlike  the  last,  opens  to 
those  engaged  in  the  milling  or  lumber  business,  with 
(he  most  flattering  prospects.  It  is  calculated  that  there 
will  be  sawed  Upon  the  Penobscot  this  year  150,000,000 
feet  of  boards,  which  will  sell,  at  the  mills,  for  nearlv 
three  millions  of  dollars!  The  immense  resources  of 
this  section  of  the  state,  are  but  just  being  developed  and 
understood. 

A New  Orleans  paper  of  March  20,  says — In  1830  ouF 
population  was  about  60,000,  perhaps  now  85,000,  and 
no  doubt  will  be  in  ten  years  from  that  time,  when  the 
census  will  again  be  taken,  130,000;  its  greatest  acces- 
sion being  by  emigrants,  all  superinduced  here 'by  our 
vast  trade;  our  locality  is  becoming  every  year  more  and 
more  calculated  for  their  residence:  our  streets  paved 
and  water  running  through  them;  our  city  lighted  up 
with  gas;  our  municipal  regulations  more  harmonised 
to  its  wants.  This  increase  of  population  and  improve- 
ment of  our  locality,  bears  but  a small  proportion  of  the 
gradual  increase  of  population,  and  improvement  of  the 
face  of  the  vast  valley  of  the  Mississippi. 

The  editor  of  the  Mobile  Advertiser,  under  date  of 
the  23d  ult.  mentions  having  been  presented  with  a mess 
of  Irish  potatoes  and  asparagus,  the  growth  of  the  present 
season. 

Dr.  Julius , of  Hamburg,  the  agent  for  the  Prussian  go- 
vernment, in  the  inspection  of  the  penitentiaries  and  ex- 
amination of  the  prison  discipline  generally  of  the  Unit- 
ed States,  was  in  Charleston,  South  Carolina.  The  Cou- 
rier says,  Dr.  Julius  is  a gentleman  of  intelligence  and 
science,  advantageously  known  as  the  conductor  of  a 
journal  at  Berlin,  teeming  with  well  written  articles  on 
the  important  and  interesting  subject  of  his  present  tour. 
His  information  relative  to  prison  discipline,  and  the  in- 
fluence of  education  on  crime,  gathered  from  a know- 
ledge of  the  prisons  of  Europe,  and  increased  bv  an  in- 
spection of  those  in  the  United  States,  probably  surpass- 
es that  of  any  individual  living.  He  is  said  to  give  a de- 
cided preference  to  the  paternal  system  for  the  reforma- 
tion of  criminals,  now  in  such  successful  operation  at  the 
Philadelphia  penitentiary. 

We  understand  that  the  '■'■Malleable  cast  iron  and  steel 
company,”  the  corporation  so  much  opposed  in  our  le- 
gislature, have  accepted  their  charter  with  its  three  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars  capital,  and  are  now  getting  their 
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works  under  way  at  east  Boston.  The  stock  has  been 
entirely  taken,  and  is  now  held  at  a considerable  advance. 
The  company  have  purchased  a large  tract  of  land  at 
east  Boston,  on  which  there  is  a spacious  stone  and  brick 
factory  already  erected,  and  a large  dwelling  house  for 
operatives  now  building,  ft  is  probable  that  they  will 
proceed  to  casting  in  about  two  months.  [Host.  Atlas. 

The  York  Gazette  says,  the  Codorus  navigation  is  in 
fine  order,  and  infers,  from  appearances,  that  the  pre- 
sent will  be  a good  season  for  business  on  this  useful 
work.  There  had  been  a number  of  arrivals,  already,  at 
the  port  of  York. 

The  Susquehannah  river,  as  we  learn  from  the  Harris- 
burgh  Chronicle. of  Monday,  has  been  covered  with  de- 
scending arks  and  rafts,  during  the  past  week. 

A Natchez  paper  says — 

Captain  English,  of  the  steamer  Lady  Washington,  informs 
us  that  during  his  last  trip  up  Red  river  he  went  100  miles  fur- 
ther up  after  freight  than  any  one  has  gone  heretofore. 

Captain  Shreeve  has  penetrated  into  the  raft  one  hundred  and 
five  miles.  He  has  forty  five  miles  more  of  the  raft  to  remove, 
when  iiis  truly  Herculean  undertaking  will  be  accomplished. 
The  country  above  the  raft  is  rapidly  filling  up  with  emigrants 
from  all  quarters.  When  captain  Shreeve  shall  have  accom- 
plished his  object,  the  lands  in  that  quarter,  the  navigation  be- 
ing open  to  the  Mississippi,  will  become  valuable. 

The  Portland  Courier  says  that  the  governor  of  Maine 
has  appointed  John  Anderson,  of  Portland,  and  Peter  H. 
Green,  of  Bath,  pursuant  to  a resolve  ot  the  legislature, 
to  visit  the  Canadas  for  the  purpose  of  consulting  with 
the  inhabitants  upon  the  practicability  and  the  means  of 
a fail  road  communication  with  the  seaboard  of  Maine. 

We  saw  yesterday,  at  one  of  our  dry  good  stores,  two 
bales  of  domestic  cottons,  manufactured  by  Cunningham 
& Anderson,  Richmond,  Ya.  The  article  is  equal  in 
every  respect  to  that  made  in  Rhode  Island,  and  sells  at 
the  same  price,  12^  cents  per  yard,  by  the  piece.  The 
effect  of  encouraging  domestic  manufactures  is  clearly 
seen  in  this  article.  During  the  last  war  with  Great 
Britain,  when  we  were  dependent  on  that  nation  for  near- 
ly all  our  wearing  apparel,  this  quality  of  cotton  goods 
sold  for  50  cents  a yard,  and  the  merchant,  who  now  of- 
fers this  for  sale,  remembers  paying  62^  cents  a yard  in 
one  of  the  counties  of  this  state  not  far  from  tide  water. 
The  circumstance  is  fixed  upon  his  memory  from  the 
fact  of  his  laying  out  all  the  money  he  had  to  furnish 
himself  with  a knapsack  on  setting  out  for  Norfolk,  to 
repay  with  bullets  the  British  extortioners.' 

[ Wheeling  Gazette. 

The  value  of  the  produce  directly  shipped  from  Rich- 
mond, during  the  first  quarter  of  the  present,  year  was 
$920,850. 

The  following  important  proceedings  have  taken  place 
In  Pennsylvania.  We  copy  from  the  “Harrisburgh  In- 
telligencer.” 

An  act  confirming  an  act  passed  by  the  legislature  of 
Ohio,  incorporating  the  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio  canal 
company,  passed  the  house  on  its  final  passage  on  Satur- 
day. This  canal  commences  at  the  end  of  the  Beaver  di- 
vision of  the  Pennsylvania  canal  and  extends  along  the 
Mahoning  creek  to  the  Ohio  state  line,  and  from  thence 
to  the  Ohio  canal  on  the  Portage  summit. 

An  act  guarantying  five  per  cent,  on  $150,000  stock'of 
the  Tioga  navigation  company,  passed  both  on  second 
and  third  reading,  and  was  transmitted  to  the  senate  on 
Saturday. 

We  are  happy  in  being  able  to  give  tbe  information  to 
our  readers,  that  this  important  bill  [a  bill  to  make  a ca- 
nal to  the  tide],  passed  the  senate,  on  Saturday  morning, 
and  was  sent  to  the  house  by  a large  majority.  The  in- 
corporation is  entitled,  '•'■the  Susquehannah  canal  com- 
pany.”  It  will  undoubtedly  pass  the  house.  When  this 
improvement  is  completed,  there  will  be  a new  era,  in 
the  amount  of  business  done  upon  the  state  canals,  in  the 
valley  of  the  Susquehannah. 

The  following  are  the  yeas  and  nays  on  final  passage: 

Ykas — Messrs.  Burden,  Fore,  Fullerton,  Geiger,  Har- 
per, of  Lebanon,  Hibshman,  Hopkins,  James,  Kelly, 


Kliugensmith,  Krebs,  Leet,  McCulloch,  Newhard,  Pen- 
rose, Petrikin,  Sangston,  Slenker,  Smith,  Smyser, 
Strohm — 21. 

Nays — Baker,  Cunningham,  Dickey,  Harper,  of  Phi- 
ladelphia, Hays,  Matheys,  Middlecoff,  Read,  Rogers, 
'Poland,  Kern — 12. 

The  improvement  and  loan  bill  was  agreed  to  this 
morning  in  the  house  on  final  passage,  and  sent  to  the  se- 
nate. The  whole  amount  to  be  borrowed  is  one  million 
one  hundred  and  fifty-nine  thousand  six  hundred  dollars. 

The  following  are  the  items: 

To  finish  old  works. $344,700 

Salaries  of  canal  officers 100,000 

Repairs  and  damages. 230,000 


Amount  of  1st  section $674,700 

To  extend  to  Erie.. 200,000 

Towing  path  from  Dunnstown  to  Farrandsville  80,000 


Amount  of  2d  section $280,000 

The  third  section  authorises  the  governor  to  borrow 
money  to  carry  into  effect  the  foregoing;  to  pay  a debt 
due  the  Montgomery  county  hank;  and  to  carry  into  ef- 
fect a law  before  passed,  authorising  the  purchase  of 
steam  engines  for  the  rail  road,  viz: 


1st  section $674,700 

2d  section 280,000 

To  pWJtihase  steam  engines 144,900 

To  pay  Montgomery  bank 60,000 

Amount  to  be  borrowed $1,159,600 

[This,  bill  passed  47  to  45.] 


The  Nashville  Banner  of  the  25th  ult.  concludes  a 
long  article  on  the  subject  of  the  next  presidency,  and  of 
gen.  Jackson's  preferences,  in  the  following  terms: 

“As.  to  Tennessee,  her  sons,  as  independent  in  peace  as  they 
have  proved  themselves  brave  in  war,  have  already  recorded 
their  verdict.  They  go  lor  Hugh  L.  White,  without  a division. 
With  them  Mr.  Fan  Buren  never  was  a favorite.  Unaided  by 
the  influence  of  gen.  Jackson’s  name,  he  would  never  have 
been  thought  of.  And,  backed  as  he  is  now  by  the  exertions  of 
some  of  his  advocates,  the  embryo  candidate  of  the  Baltimore 
convention  will  not  get  an  electoral  vote  in  the  Tennessee  col- 
lege! Who  will  deny  this?  We  pause  for  a reply.” 

The  Republican,  another  Nashville  paper,  nominates 
judge  White  with  the  following  declaration:  “Whose 
claims  will  be  submitted — not  to  a packed  jury,  dignified 
with  the  name  of  a national  convention — but  to  the  im- 
partial decision  of  a free  and  enlightened  people.” 

The  returns  of  the  Virginia  elections  are  slowly  com- 
ing in.  It  is  impossible  yet  to  judge  of  the  resist.  It  is 
most  probable,  however,  that  the  state  will  be;anli-Van 
Buren — in  congress,  decidedly  so. 

The  “New  York  Commercial  Advertiser”  says — “It 
is  useless  to  encumber  our  columns  with  the  election 
news  from  Connecticut  in  its  details.  The  result  will 
not  be  known  with  arithmetical  accuracy  for  several  days. 
Meantime  there  is  no  hazard  in  saying,  that  the  Jackson 
party  have  carried  all  they  asked  for,  and  how  much  more 
is  of  little  consequence  in  the  grand  result.” 

This  is  an  unexpected  result. 

The  people  of  Tennessee  have  ratified  their  new  con- 
stitution by  a very  large  majority,  though  there  appears 
to  have  been  great  indifference  on  the  subject,  as  but  lit- 
tle more  than  half  the  voters  in  the  state  gave  their  suf- 
frages either  one  w ay  or  the  other. 

The  votes  for  the  new  constitution  were  42,644 

Those  for  the  old  constitution  were  17,091 


Majority  for  the  new  25,553 

Whole  number  of  votes  given  in,  59,735.  The  entire 
number  of  yoters  in  the  state  is  about  one  hundred  thou- 
sand. 

On  the  1st  of  April  the  loans  of  the  bank  of  the  United 
States  stood  thus: 

On  notes  and  bonds  $37,173,747  75 

Bills  of  exchange  22,926,468  96 


$60,100,216  71 
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At  Hanover,  and  the  parts  adjacent,  the  snow  fell,  and 
laid,  three  inches  deep,  on  Sunday  last. 

James  Brown,  esq.  formerly  senator  of  the  U.  S.  from 
Louisiana,  minister  to  France,  &c.  died  suddenly  of  apo- 
plexy, at  Philadelphia'  on  Tuesday  last,  in  the  73 d year 
of  his  age.  He  had  long  suffered  under  a paralysis.  'He 
was  the  brother-in-law  of  Mr.  day. 

The  number  of  admissions  into  the  house  of  industry, 
at  Boston,  for  the  quarter  ending  March  31,  is  as  follows: 


Bostonians,  (natives) 20 

Other  Americans. 40 

Foreigners  and  their  children. Ill 

Total 171 


Whole  number  in  the  house  of  industry: — Men,  254 — 
boys,  92 — women,  176 — girls,  53.  Total  57$, 

A country  paper,  speaking  of  the  evil  tendency  of  war, 
says  that  among  other  things,  it  “raises  up  a crop  of 
heroes  to  claim  all  the  offices  in  the  country  for  twenty 
years  afterwards.”  A very  sensible  remark. 

The  “New  York  Courier  & Enquirer”  is  now  publish- 
ed on  a sheet  that  measures  54  by  48  inches — which,  the 
editor  says,  is  “unquestionably  the  largest  ever  printed.” 
But  the  making  and  printing  of  paper  have  so  much 
changed  in  the  last  30  or  40  years,  that  old  and  skilful 
artists  do  not  know  them! 

The  lion  presented  to  the  president  of  the  United 
States  by  the  emperor  of  Morocco,  was  sold  for  $3,3 50, 
in  cash,  to  the  agent  of  the  Boston  menagerie  company, 
for  the  benefit  of  certain  charitable  societies  in  the  Dis- 
trict, in  pursuance  of  law. 

A large  fire  took  place  in  Baltimore,  at  2 o’clock,  in 
the  morning  of  Thursday  last.  Five  or  six  houses  were 
destroyed,  at  the  corner  of  Mercer  and  Calvert  streets, 
after  three  hours  contest  with  the  flames,  and  a great  loss 
was  incurred.  The  Messrs.  Roster,  Messrs.  Larabee, 
Mr.  Sears  and  Mr.  Elder,  were  the  principal  sufferers. 
Several  oTthe  fire  companies  had  their  hose^cut;  and  the 
Gazette  says,  “we  aFe  assured  that  the  fire  was  unques- 
tionably the  work  of  an  incendiary.  ” 

COMMUNICATION  OP  THE  MAYOR. 

Mayor’s  office,  Baltimore,  Ji^ril  9th,  1835, 
Gentlemen  of  the  first  dnd 

second  branches  of  the  city  council: 

I deem  it  my  duty  to  suggest  to  the  council  the  propriety  of 
providing  more  effectually  for  the  protection  of.  the  apparatus 
belonging  to  the  fire  companies  whilst  engaged  in  the  extin- 
guislimerA  of  fires.  Upon  several  reeent  occasions  (and  espe 
cially  at  the  fire  which  occurred  last  night),  the  hose  belonging 
to  several  of  the  fire  companies  have  been  wilfully  cut  and  ren- 
dered useless  by  daring  incendiaries,  thereby  effectually  defeat- 
ing the  zealous  and  active  exertions  of  our  invaluable  firemen, 
and  jeopardizing  the  lives  and  property  of  our  fellow  citizens. 

It  appears  to  me  that  the  penalty  for  wilfully  and  carelessly 
injuring  any  fire  engine,  or  the  apparatus,  or  implements  be- 
longing thereto,  is  insufficient. 

I would  therefore  recommend  that  the  penalty  be  increased, 
and  that  the  mayor  be  authorised  to  offer  a suitable  reward  for 
the  apprehension  and  conviction  of  each  and  every  person  who 
may  be  convicted  of  such  an  offence.  Very  respectfully,  yours, 
&c.  JESSE  HUNT,  mayor. 

There  has  been  a strong  report  that  Mr.  Amos  Ken- 
dall is  to  be  acting  postmaster  general — so  that  if  the  se- 
nate should  not  concur,  he  will  hold  his  auditorship.  It 
is  said  that  Mr.  Barry  i6  to  go  to  Spain,  as  minister. 

The  Detroit  Journal  of  the  27th  March,  says — 

llis  excellency  Stevens  Thomson  Mason,  acting  governor  of 
Michigan,  and  commander  in  chief  of  the  military  forces,  and 
adjutant  general  Schwarz  of  the  Michigan  militia,  left  this 
place  on  Wednesday  morning,  in  the  steamboat  gen.  Jackson, 
for  head  quarters  at  Monroe,  and  returned  yesterday.  A num- 
ber of  boxes  of  muskets,  and  apiece  of  ordinance,  were  taken 
down  by  the  Jackson. 

The  fVestern  Reserve  (Ohio)  Chronicle,  of  the  2d  inst. 
observes,  that  Michigan,  determined  to  resist  the  sur- 
veying of  the  disputed  territory  by  Ohio,  is  marching  her 
troops  to  the  scene  of  action,  to  be  in  readiness  toTepel 
any  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  latter  state  to  extend  her 
jurisdiction  over  the  territory  in  <piestion;  and  that  the 
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city  guards  of  Detroit,  had  been  ordered  to  proceed  to 
Monroe. 

The  Columbus  (Ohio)  Hemisphere  contradicts  the  re- 
port that  the  governor  of  that  state  had  ordered  out  a mi- 
litary force  to  secure,  possession  of  the  land  claimed  by 
the  territory  of  Michigan.  The  Hemisphere  says: 

“The  executive  of  Qliio  does  not  anticipate  that  a military 
array  will  be  necessary  in  executing  the  enactments  of  the  ge- 
neral assembly,  nor  will  any  force  be  in  preparation.  We  have 
no  doubt,  however,  should  the  authorities  of  Michigan  injudi- 
ciously attempt  by  force,  to  prevent  the  commissioners  from  a 
discharge  of  their  duty,  that  in  that  case,  force  will  he  employ- 
ed, but  not  till  then.” 

The  Cleveland , (Ohio)  Herald  of  the  28th  ult.  says — 

C‘U.  Seely,  esq.  one  of  the  commissioners  appointed  by  the 
governor  to  run  the  boundary  line  between  Ohio  and  Michigan, 
passed  through  this  place  yesterday,  on  his  way  to  Perrysburg, 
where  he  will  meet  the  other  members  of  the  board.  They 
will  proceed  immediately  to  discharge  the  duties  assigned  Ihem, 
Michigan,  determined  to  resist  these  operations,  is  marching 
her  troops,  we  understand,  to  the  scene  of  action,  to  be  in  rea- 
diness to  repel  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  this  state  to  extend 
her  jurisdiction  over  the  territory  in  question.  Brigadier  gene- 
ral Brown  is  making  considerable  of  a flourish  with  his  orders. 
The  city  guards  of  Detroit,  it  is  reported,  have  been  ordered  to 
proceed  to  Monroe.” 

Ohio  and  Michigan — disputed  boundary.  The 
controversy  between  the  authorities  ol  the  state  of  Ohio 
and  of  the  territory  of  Michigan,  having  recently  excited 
much  interest,  and  some  of  the  steps  taken  by  the  gene- 
ral government  for  the  purpose  of  allaying  it,  having 
been  noticed  in  the  public  prints,  we  have  thought  it  im- 
portant to  apply  to  the  proper  sources  for  authentic  in- 
formation on  the  subject.  We  are  now  enabled  to  lay 
before  the  public  a late  opinion  of  the  attorney  general, 
which  will  put  them  in  possession  of  the  general  views 
taken  by  the  executive,  in  regard  to  this  unhappy  dis- 
pute. In  addition  to  the  circumstances  stated  in  this  do- 
cument, it  is  necessary  to  remind  our  readers  that  a bill 
establishing  the  northern  boundary  of  Ohio,  as  claimed 
by  that  state,  and  authorising  it  to  extend  its  jurisdiction 
over  the  disputed  territory,  passed  the  senate  in  the  ses- 
sion of  1833-4,  but  was  not  acted  on  in  the  house  of  re- 
presentatives, either  at  that  dr  at  the  late  session,  although 
the  subject  was  fully  discussed  before  committees  of  that 
body,  and  was  once  alluded  to  in  the  house.  On  that 
occasion,  Mr.  J.  Q.  Adams  and  Mr.  Binney  were  the 
principal  speakers.  The  former  took  very  strong  ground 
in  favor  of  Michigan,  on  the  merits  of  the  whole  case; 
and  the  latter,  though  he  contended  that  congress  had  a 
control  over  the  subject,  and  intimated  a decided  opinion 
in  favor  of  Ohio,  yet  admitted  that  further  legislation  by 
congress  was  necessary,  to  establish  the  boundary  as 
claimed  by  that  state. 

It  is  also  proper,  to  state,  that  immediately  after  the 
passing  of  the  law  of  Ohio,  extending  her  jurisdiction, 
the  acting  governor  of  Michigan  announced  to  the  secre- 
taries of  the  state  and  war  departments  the  determination 
of  the  territorial  authorities  to  maintain  their  jurisdic- 
tion, and  to  repel  any  forcible  encroachment. thereon  by 
military  force.  He  was  immediately  instructed,  by  di- 
rection of  the  president,  that  military  force  can  only  be 
resorted  to  in  aid  of,  and  in  subordination  to  the  civil 
power,  and  that  no  necessity  was  perceived  for  the  use 
of  force  on  either  side.  Letters  were  also  addressed  by 
the  secretary  of  state  to  the  governor  of  Ohio,  deprecat- 
ing any  appeal  to  force,  and  respectfully  urging  mode- 
ration and  forbearance,  until  the  whole  subject  could  be 
disposed  of  by  congress.  In  the  mean  time,  the  appli- 
cations of  the  authorities  of  Michigan  to  the  executive 
departments  became  more  and  more  urgent;  and  the  ci- 
tizens of  Detroit  having  also  addressed  a memorial  to 
the  president,  soliciting  his  interposition,  he  thought  it 
proper  to  refer  the  whole  subject  to  the  attorney  general, 
for  Ins  opinion  on  the  question,  whether  the  president 
had  any  authority  to  interfere,  and  if  so,  in  what  manner? 

The  opinion  of  that  officer  having  been  obtained,  and 
the  president  concurring  in  its  results,  he  deemed  it  im- 
portant to  take  the  most  prompt  and  efficient  measures 
to  prevent  a collision  between  the  authorities  and  people 
of  the  state  and  territory,  as  well  as  to  preserve,  so  far 
as  necessary,  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States.  He, 
therefore,  employed  Messrs.  Rush,  of  Pa.  and  Howard , 
of  Maryland,  to  proceed  with  all  practicable  despatch  to 
the  disputed  territory,  with  communications  from  the 
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secretary  of  state  to  the  governor  of  Ohio,  and  the  acting 
governor  of  Michigan,  based,  as  we  understand,  on  the 
views  expressed  in  the  opinion  of  the  law  officer  of  the 
government,  and  urging  on  all  concerned  the  high  duty 
of  respect  and  submission  to  the  laws.  Messrs.  Rush 
and  Howard  are  also  instructed  to  use  their  best  endea- 
vors to  effect  such  an  arrangement  of  the  matter  in  dis- 
pute as  will  tranquilize  the  public  mind,  and  preserve 
the  peace  of  the  community  and  the  rights  of  all  parties, 
until  the  final  action  of  congress  can  be  had  on  the  whole 
subject.  They  left  this  city  on  the  24th  ult.  and,  though 
the  intelligence  since  received  is  of  an  ominous  charac- 
ter, we  will  not  permit  ourselves  to  doubt  the  eventual 
success  of  their  important  mission.  [Globe. 

The  London  Morning  Herald , which  originated  the 
gossip  about  the  queen,  says — “We  have  authority  to 
say  that  there  is  no  truth  in  the  statement  which  has 
lately  been  circulated  as  to  the  interesting  situation  of 
her  majesty  the  queen.” 

Mrs.  Jordan,  the  once  famed  actress,  the  favorite  mis- 
tress of  the  great  sovereign  of  the  world,  and  the  mother, 
by  him,  of  a family  of  illegitimate  princes,  dukes,  &c. 
now  rolling  in  affluence  amidst  the  splendors  of  the  Bri- 
tish court,  lies  entombed  in  a miserable  lonely  grave  at 
St.  Cloud,  near  Paris — the  tomb  stone  defaced — “its  un- 
couth sculptures”  obliterated,  and  her  very  name  almost 
forgotten  by  her  royal  progeny. 

On  the  decease  of  the  princess  Charlotte , the  prin- 
ces of  the  house  of  Guelph  “reformed”  themselves,  and 
rushed  into  matrimony ! 

The  wool  growers’  meeting,  at  Shelburne  Falls,  was 
not  nearly  so  well  attended  as  it  would  have  been,  but  for  the 
stormy  weather  and  the  badness  of  the  roads.  A considerable 
number  of  towns,  however,  were  represented.  There  is  a 
growing  conviction,  evidently,  of  the  necessity  of  a change  in 
the  system  of  sale  to  correspond  with  the  increasing  value  and 
importance  of  this  commodity.  This  change  can  only  be  effected 
by  the  united  action  of  all  who  are  interested,  and  by  the  adop- 
tion of  means  for  the  general  diffusion  of  information  on  the 
quality,  amount,  and  situation  of  the  clip  for  each  year.  A 
step  of  much  importance  will  have  been  taken  when  the  propos- 
ed wool  registry  for  each  town  or  county  shall  have  been  estab 
lished.  This,  however,  is,  after  all,  but  a subsidiary  step  to  the 
object  of  establishing  a general  wool-market,  to  be  holden  in 
some  central  place  of  the  wool  growing  districts,  where  the 
grower  and  manufacturer  will  meet  on  equal  terms,  and  the 
sales  for  the  season  be  effected  at  once,  without  either  party  en- 
joying exclusive  advantages  over  the  other.  It  is  not  probable 
that  the  establishment  of  such  a market  would  raise  the  gene- 
ral price  of  wool;  but  it  may  reasonably  be  expected  that  it 
would  end  the  heart  burnings  which  have  existed,  by  making 
each  party  sure  of  obtaining  the  fair  market  price  and  the  full 
benefits  of  competition.  Another  advantage  would  be,  that  the 
different  qualities  of  wool  would  be  more  correctly  sorted,  the 
difference  in  value  between  different  grades  better  understood, 
and  inducements  thus  be  held  out  for  the  progressive  improve 
ment  of  stock.  From  the  present  state  of  feeling  on  the  sub- 
ject, we  are  satisfied  that  no  long  time  will  elapse  before  the 
adoption  of  a system  which,  in  all  the  wool  growing  countries 
of  Europe,  has  proved  so  successful.  [Greenfield  Mercury. 

Rise  of  the  cotton  trade-  In  the  beginning  of  the  reign 
of  George  III,  (1760)  this  trade  gave  employment  to  40,000  per- 
sons, and  the  value  of  the  goods  produced  £600,000.  It  now 
employs  not  less  than  1,500,000  persons,  and  the  value  of  goods 
produced  exceeds  £31,000,000.  The  cotton  yarn  annually 
spun  in  England  would,  in  a single  thread,  girdle  the  globe 
2 i3,775  times;  it  would  encircle  the  earth’s  orbit  eight  times 
and  a half.  [Liverpool  paper. 

The  Orville  outrage.  We  saw,  a few  days  since,  a 
letter  in  the  Courier  and  Enquirer,  giving  the  details  of 
an  outrage  committed  Upon  a female,  "in  the  village  of 
Orville,  Onondaga  county,  so  horrible  in  its  character 
and  so  revolting  in  its  details,  that  we  could  not,  would 
not , believe  there  were  monsters  in  human  shape,  capable 
of  such  unparalleled  cruelty. 

Meeting  with  a friend,  yesterday,  from  Syracuse,  we 
inquired  into  the  history  of  this  outrage,  and  found  the 
facts  as  set  forth  in  the  Courier  and  Enquirer,  literally 
true,  and  substantially  as  follows: 

The  wife  of Tyler,  who  was  sent,  about  a year 

since,  to  the  state  prison,  was  left  residing  at  Orville.  It 
was  rumored,  during  the  fall,  that  an  improper  intimacy 
existed  between  this  woman  and  a Mr.  Young,  and  al- 


though no  evidence  of  it  existed,  and  none  of  the  decen- 
cies of  life  were  known  to  be  violated,  a village  excite- 
ment was  raised  against  her.  The  embers  were  finally 
fanned  into  a blaze,  and  having  possessed  themselves  of 
a bucket  of  tar  and  a bag  of  feathers,  eight  men  proceed- 
ed in  a sleigh,  at  12  o’clock  at  night,  to  the  house  of  the 
offender,  where  they  confidently  expected  to  surprise  her 
in  bed  with  her  paramour.  Breaking  into  the  house, 
they  found  the  woman  in  bed  with  her  children.  After 
searching  in  vain  for  Young,  they  seized  the  woman, 
dragged  her,  with  nothing  but  her  night  clothes,  into  the 
street,  put  a gag  in  her  mouth,  threw  a blanket  over  her 
shoulders,  put  her  into  the  sleigh  and  drove-off,  leaving 
three  little  children  alone  without  fire  or  a light , shrieking 
with  terror! 

The;  monsters  drove  off  about  three  quarters  of  a mile, 
took  her  into  a field,  tore  off  her  night  clothes,  and  with 
the  instruments  of  torture  prepared  for  the  purpose,  these 
eight  unfeeling  wretches  perpetrated  upon  a defenceless 
and  unfortunate  female,’  an  outrage  of  the  most  horrible 
character. 

After  literally  enveloping  the  miserable  woman  in  tar, 
they  rolled  her  in  the  blanket,  took  her  to  an  unoccupied 
and  unfrequented  barn,  where  they  left  her,  entirely  help- 
less, and  still  gagged,  to  perish  with  cold,  unless  found, 
as  she  was,  by  accident. 

The  cries  of  the  children,  in  the  morning,  attracted  the 
attention  of  the  neighbors,  and  upon  learning  what  had 
occurred,  a search  was  made  for  the  woman.  Nothing, 
however,  was  discovered,  till  nearly  dark,  when  a quan- 
tity of  tar  and  feathers  w'ere  found  on  the  snow  in  a field 
where  the  outrage  was  committed.  From  this  spot  the 
villains  were  tracked  to  the  barn,  where  George  Grinnell 
found  the  poor  creature,  alive,  but  speechless  and  sense- 
less! She  was  taken  home  and  a physician  sent  for  who 
discovered  that  her  jaw  had  been  dislocated  ! Several  be- 
nevolent ladies  kindly  assisted  in  relieving  the  suffering 
woman  from  her  dreadful  condition,  and  after  several 
weeks  her  health  w^as  restoi-ed.  A strong  feeling  of  in- 
dignation ran  rapidly  through  the  community  The 
monsters  were  soon  identified  and  prosecutions  commenc- 
ed. The  causes  were  to  have  been  tried  during  the  pre- 
sent month,  but  were  settled  a short  time  since  by  the 
payment  of  fourteen  hundred  dollars,  from  the  defend- 
ants to  the  victim  of  their  barbarities.  [Albany  Jour. 
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CIRCULAR 

TO  ALL  COLLECTING  AND  RECEIVING  OFFICERS. 

Treasury  department , April  6 th,  1835. 

It  is  understood  that  the  instructions  from  this  depart- 
ment to  receive  for  the  public  dues  only  such  state  bank 
notes  as  the  deposite  banks  are  willing  to  credit  at  par, 
have  been  construed  to  authorise  the  receipt  of  such  notes 
of  any  denomination.  The  undersigned  considers  it 
highly  beneficial  to  the  currency  of  the  country  and  safe- 
ty of  the  banking  agents  employed  in  keeping  the  public 
revenue,  that  the  more  general  use  of  specie  for  the  small 
and  ordinary  transactions  of  society  should  be  encourag- 
ed; and,  as  the  disuse  of  bank  notes  of  alow  denomina- 
tion is  believed  to  be  the  surest  method  to  effect  that  ob- 
ject, and  as  the  acts  of  congress  do  net  expressly  require 
the  receipt  of  any  such  notes,  if  less  in  amount  than  five 
dollars — you  are  hereby  directed,  after  the  thirtieth  day 
of  September  next,  not  to  receive  in  payment  of  any  pub- 
lic dues,  bank  notes  of  any  denomination  less  than  five 
dollars. 

You  are  also  apprised,  that  it  is  in  contemplation  by 
this  department,  after  the  3d  of  March,  1836,  [should 
congress  in  the  mean  time  make  no  new  provision  on  the 
subject],  to  exercise  the  discretionary  powers  which  it  is 
supposed  will  then  belong  to  it,  over  the  receipt  of  paper 
money  of  any  denomination  for  the  public  revenue,  and 
to  extend  the  restriction  on  the  receipt  of  bank  notes 
for  it,  to  all  of  a less  denomination  than  ten  dollars.  For 
the  greater  security  of  the  banking  institutions  employed 
by  the  treasury,  and  for  the  improvement  of  the  curren- 
cy by  the  fuller  restoration  of  that  specie  circulation  for 
common  purposes,  w hich  seems  to  have  been  contemplat- 
ed by  the  constitution,  it  is  intended  then  to  make  ar- 
rangements, if  practicable,  to  discontinue  the  use  of  any 
bank,  as  a fiscal  agent,  which  shall  thereafter  continue  to 
issue  notes  of  a less  denomination  than  five  dollars,  and 
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•which  shall,  after  some  subsequent  period,  to  be  then  de- 
signated, continue  to  issue  notes  of  a less  denomination 
than  ten  dollars. 

The  course  proposed  to  be  pursued  hereafter  on  this 
subject  by  the  treasury,  is  now  indicated  with  a view  to 
ensure  suitable  notice  of  the  changes  contemplated. 

LEVI  WOODBURY,  Sec.  of  Treasury. 

— 

FOREIGN  NEWS. 

From  London  papers  to  the  1 \th  March. 

GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND. 

The  new  parliament  was  opened  on  Thursday  the  19th  of 
February.  Great  crowds  of  people  thronged  the  entrances  of 
both  houses.  Large  bodies  of  the  police  were  in  attendance  to 
preserve  the  peace.  The  popular  members  of  both  the.  house 
of  lords  and  commons,  in  their  approach  to  their  respective 
houses,  were  loudly  cheered  by  the  mob,  while  the  lory  mem- 
bers were  received  with  yells  and  hissings.  Hostility  to  the 
duke  of  Cumberland,  was  manifested  in  a manner  so  unequivo- 
cal, as  to  require  the  interposition  of  the  police  to  prevent  out- 
rage. 

The  members  having  assembled  in  the  house  of  commons, 
and  being  sworn  in,  the  house  proceeded  to  the  choice  of  a 
speaker. 

Lord  Francis  Egerton  rose,  upon  the  king’s  command,  and 
after  pronouncing  an  eulogium  upon  the  peculiar  fitness  of  sir 
Charles  Manners  Sutton,  which  occupied  him  half  an  hour, 
nominated  him  for  the  station. 

Sir  Charles  Burrell,  from  the  opposition  bench,  seconded  the 
motion,  and  briefly  slated  the  reasons  which  induced  him  to  sup- 
port his  re  election. 

Mr.  Denison  replied  to  lord  Francis  Egerton,  passed  a very 
handsome  encomium  on  the  qualifications  of  the  right  honora- 
ble James  Abercrombie,  and  concluded  by  moving  that  he  be 
appointed  speaker. 

Mr.  Ord  seconded  the  motion,  and  supported  it  in  a speech 
of  some  length. 

Sir  Charles  Manners  Sutton  rose  and  defended  the  course  he 
had  taken  on  the  dissolution  of  the  late  whig  ministry,  and  also 
replied  to  various  other  charges  which  had  been  thrown  out 
against  him. 

The  debate  having  closed,  and  the  vote  being  taken,  it  ap- 
peared that  the  opposition  had  carried  their  candidate  by  the 
following  vote: 

For  Mr.  Abercrombie,  316 

For  sir  C.  M.  Sutton,  306 

Majority  for  Mr.  Abercrombie,  10 

On  the  announcement  of  the  division,  the  cheers  both  within 
and  without  the  house  were  deafening  beyond  precedent. 

On  Tuesday  the  24th  February,  the  king  proceeded  in  state 
to  the  house  of  peers,  to  deliver  his  promised  speech  to  the 
lords  and  commons.  Shortly  after  two  o’clock  lie  took  his  seat 
on  the  throne,  and  the  commons  being  summoned  and  in  at- 
tendance, he  delivered  the  following  speech: 

llMy  lords  and  gentlemen — I avail  myself  of  the  earliest  op- 
portunity of  meeting  you  in  parliament  after  having  recurred  to 
the  sense  of  my  people. 

“You  will,  I am  confident,  fully  participate  in  the  regret 
which  I feel  at  the  destruction,  by  accidental  fire,  of  that  part 
of  the  ancient  palace  of  Westminster,  which  has  been  long  ap- 
propriated to  the  use  of  the  two  houses  of  parliament. 

“Upon  the  occurrence  of  this  calamity,  I gave  immediate  di- 
rection that  the  best  provision  of  which  the  circumstances  of 
the  case  would  admit  should  be  made  for  the  present  meeting; 
and  it  will  be  my  wish  to  adopt  such  plans  for  your  permanent 
accommodation  of  the  two  houses  of  parliament  as  shall  be 
deemed,  on  your  joint  consideration,  to  be  the  most  fitting  and 
convenient. 

“I  will  give  directions  that  there  be  laid  before  you  the  report 
made  to  me  by  the  privy  council  in  reference  to  the  origin  of  the 
fire,  and  the  evidence  upon  which  that  report  was  founded. 

‘•The  assurance  which  I received  from  my  allies,  and  gene- 
rally from  all  foreign  princes  and  states  of  their  earnest  desire 
to  cultivate  the  relations  of  amity,  and  to  maintain  with  me  the 
most  friendly  understanding,  justify  on  my  part  the  confident 
expectation  of  the  continuance  of  the  blessings  of  peace. 

“The  single  exception  to  the  general  tranquillity  of  Europe  is 
the  civil  contest  which  still  prevails  in  some  of  the  northern 
provinces  of  Spain. 

“[  will  give  directions  that,  there  be  laid  before  you  articles 
which  I have  concluded  with  my  allies,  the  king  of  the  French, 
the  queen  regent  of  Spain,  and  the  queen  of  Portugal,  which 
are  supplementary  to  the  treaty  of  April,  1834,  and  are  intended 
to  facilitate  the  complete  attainment  of  the  objects  contemplat- 
ed by  that  treaty. 

“I  have  to  repeat  the  expression  of  my  regret  that  the  rela- 
tions between  Holland  and  Belgium  still  remain  unsettled. 

“Gentlemen  of  the  house  of  commons — l have  directed  the 
estimates  for  the  ensuing  year  to  be  prepared,  and  to  be  laid  be- 
fore you  without  delay.  . 

“They  have  been  framed  with  the  strictest,  attention  to  eco- 
nomy, and  I have  the  satisfaction  of  acquainting  you  that  the 
total  amount  of  the  demands  for  the  public  service  will  be  less 
on  the  present  than  it  has  been  on  any  former  occasion  within 
our  recent  experience.. 


“The  satisfactory  state  of  the  trade  and  commerce  of  the 
country,  and  of  the  public  revenue,  fully  justifies  the  expecta- 
tion, that  notwithstanding  the  reductions  in  taxation  which 
were  made  in  the  last  session,  and  which,  when  they  shall  have 
taken  effect,  will  tend  to  diminish  the  existing  surplus  of  the  - 
public  revenue,  there  will  remain  a sufficient  balance  to  meet 
the  additional  annual  charge  which  will  arise  from  providing  the 
compensation  granted  by  parliament  on  account  of  the  abo- 
lition of  slavery  throughout  the  British  dominions. 

“I  deeply  lament  that  the  agricultural  interest  continues  in  a 
state  of  great  depression. 

“I  recommend  to  your  consideration  whether  it  may  not  be 
in  your  power,  after  providing  for  the  exigencies  of  the  public 
service,  and  consistently  with  the  steadfast  maintenance  of  the 
public  credit,  to  demise  a method  for  mitigating  the  pressure  of 
those  local  charges  which  bear  heavily  on  the  owners  and  occu- 
piers of  land,  and  for  distributing  the  burden  of  them  more 
equally  over  other  descriptions  of  property. 

“My  lords  and  gentlemen — the  information  received  from  the 
governors  of  my  colonies,  together  with  the  acts  passed  in  exe- 
cution of  the  law  for  the  abolition  of  slavery,  will  be  commu- 
nicated to. you. 

“it  is  with  much  satisfaction  that  I have  observed  the  general 
concurrence  of  the  colonial  legislatures  in  giving  effect  to  this 
important  measure;  and,  notwithstanding  the  difficulties  with 
which  the  subject  is  necessarily  attended,  I have  seen  no  reason 
to  abate  my  earnest  hopes  of  a favorable,  issue. 

“Under  all  circumstances,  you  maybe  assured  of  my  anxious 
desire  and  unceasing  efforts  fully  to  realize  the  benevolent  in- 
tentions of  parliament. 

“There  are  many  important  subjects — some  of  which  have 
already  undergone  partial  discussions  in  parliament — the  adjust- 
ment of  which,  at  as  early  a period  as  is  consistent  with  the 
mature  consideration  of  them,  would  be  of  great  advantage  to 
the  public  interests. 

“Among  the  first  in  point  of  urgency  is  the  state  of  the  tithe 
question  in  Ireland,  and  the  means  of  affecting  an  equitableand 
final  adjustment  of  it. 

“Measures  will  be  proposed  for  your  consideration  which  will 
have  for  their  respective  objects— to  promote  the  commutation 
of  tithes  in  England  and  Wales,  to  improve  our  civil  jurispru- 
dence and  the  administration  of  justice  in  ecclesiastical  causes, 
to  make  provision  for  the  more  effectual  maintenance  of  eccle- 
siastical discipline,  and  relieve  those  who  dissent  from  the  doc- 
trines or  discipline  of  the  church  from  the  necessity  of  celebrat- 
ing the  ceremony  of  marriage  according  to  its  rites. 

“I  have  not  yet  received  the  report  from  the  commissioners 
appointed  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  municipal  corporations, 
but  I have  reason  to  believe  that  it  will  be  made,  and  that  l 
shall  be  enabled  to  communicate  it  to  you  at  an  early  period. 

“1  have  appointed  a commission  for  considering  the  state  of 
the  several  dioceses  in  England  and  Wales,  with  reference  to 
the  amount  of  their  revenues,  and  to  the  more  equal  distribu- 
tion of  episcopal  duties;  the  state  of  the  several  cathedrals  and 
collegiate  churches  with  a view  to  the  suggestion  of  such  mea- 
sures as  may  render  them  most  conducive  to  the  efficiency  of 
the  established- church;  and  for  devising  the  best  inode  of  pro- 
viding for  the  cure  of  souls,  with  reference  to  the  residence  of 
the  clergy  on  their  respective  benefices. 

“-The  especial  object  which  I have  in  view  in  the  appoint- 
ment of  this  commission  is  to  extend  more  widely  the  means  of 
religious  worship  according  to  the  doctrines  of  the  established 
church  and  to  confirm  its  hold  upon  the  veneration  and  affec- 
tions of  my  people. 

“I  feel  it  also  incumbent  upon  me  to  call  your  earnest  atten- 
tion to  the  condition  of  the  church  of  Scotland,  and  to  the  means 
by. which  it  may  be  enabled  to  increase  the  opportunities  of  re- 
ligious worship  for  the  poorer  classes  of  society  in  that  part  of 
the  United  Kingdom. 

“It  has  been  my  duty  on  this  occasion  to  directyour  consider- 
ation to  various  important  matters  connected  with  our  domestic 
policy. 

“I  rely  with  entire  confidence  on  your  willing  co-operation 
in  perfecting  all  such  measures  as  may  be  calculated  to  remove 
just  causes  of  complaint,  and  to  promote  the  concord  and  hap- 
piness of  niy  subjects. 

“I  rely  also  with  equal  confidence  on  the  caution  and  circum- 
spection with  which  you  will  apply  yourselves  to  the  alteration 
of  laws  which  affect  very  extensive  and  complicated  interests, 
and  are  interwoven  with  ancient  usages  to  which  the  habits  and 
feelings  of  my  people  have  conformed. 

“I  feel  assured  that  it  will  be  our  common  object,  in  supply- 
ing that  winch  may  be  defective  or  in  renovating  that  which 
may  be  impaired,  to  strengthen  the  foundations  of  those  insti- 
tutions in  church  and  state  which  are  the  inheritance  and  birth- 
right of  my  people;  and  which  amidst  all  the  vicissitudes  of  pub- 
lic affairs,  have  proved,  under  the  blessings  of  Almighty  God, 
the  truest  guaranties  of  their  liberties,  their  rights,  and  their 
reliuion.” 

The  customary  address  in  reply  to  the  king  was  moved  by 
earl  Hardwicke,  and  seconded  by  viscount  Gage. 

Lord  Melbourne  rose  in  opposition  to  the  address:  he  com- 
plained of  its  meagre  character  and  of  the  absence  of  that  clear, 
distinct  and  decided  tone,  which  they  had  a right  to  expect. 
He  denounced  the  dissolution  of  the  late  parliament,  and 
chareed  the  responsibility  of  that  measure  upon  the  duke  of 
Wellington,  In  the  course  of  his  speech  (referring  to  the  de- 
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feat  of  ministers  in  the  house,  on  the  question  of  speaker),  lord 
Melbourne  said,  that  the  ministers  had  had  one  dissolution  and 
Were  threatened  with  another — 

The  duke  of  Wellington:  Where? 

Viscount  Melbourne:  Then  you  do  not  intend  it. 

The  duke  of  Wellington:  1 don’t  know. 

Lord  Melbourne  having  continued  his  speech  for  some  time, 
concluded  by  moving  an  amendment,  similar  to  that  moved  by 
lord  Morpeth  in  the  house  of  commons. 

The  duke  of  Wellington  replied,  and  explained  the  causes 
which  had  compelled  the  king  to  change  his  ministry  and  dis 
solve  the  parliament.  He  denied  the  existence  of  any  intrigue 
to  bring  about  those  measures,  or  any  responsibility,  on  his  own 
part,  further  than  the  advice  he  had  given  when  sent  for  by  the 
king,  after  the  dismission  of  the  ministers  had  taken  place. 

Lord  Brougham  made  a very  able  and  eloquent  speech  in  fa- 
vor of  the  amendment.  Lord  Mulgrave  spoke  against  the  pre- 
sent administration,  and  the  earf  of  Ripon  in  favor  of  tile  origi- 
nal address.  The  duke  of  Richmond  supported  the  original  ad- 
dress, at  the  same  time  avowing  his  want  of  confidence  in  mi- 
nisters. The  amendment  was  rejected  without  division,  and 
the  original  address  adopted. 

ft  was  presented  to  his  majesty  on  the  26th  February,  from 
whom  it  received  the  following  answer: 

“I  thank  your  lordships  for  your  loyal  and  dutiful  address.  I 
receive  with  the  greatest  satisfaction  your  assurances  of  cordial 
co-operation  with  me  in  the  adoption  of  all  those  measures  that 
are  calculated  to  promote  the  happiness  and  concord  of  my  sub 
jects.” 

In  the  house  of  commons,  Feb.  24th,  lord  Sandon  rose  to 
move  the  customary  address  to  the  king.  After  some  prelimi- 
nary remarks  on  his  own  attachment  to  the  principles  of  re- 
form, he  admitted  he  had  no  confidence  in  lord  Melbourne’s 
administration,  and,  therefore,  made  no  inquiry  about  the  man 
ner  in  which  it  had  been  dismissed.  He  said  the  principles  of 
lord  Grey’s  government  were  to  be  continued  by  the  present 
ministers.  He  believed  they  possessed  the  confidence  of  the 
great  states  of  Europe.  He  contended  that  the  present  minis- 
ters would  go  as  far  as  any  other  government  ought  to  go,  in 
the  way  of  reform  to  improve  the  institutions  of  the  country; 
and  concluded  by  moving  an  address,  which  as  usual  was  a 
mere  recapitulation  of  the  terms  of  the' speech  itself,  with  an 
expression  of  thanks  to  the  king  for  the  consideration  of  the  to- 
pics it  embraced. 

Lord  Morpeth,  after  a speech  of  considerable  length  moved 
the  following  amendment: 

That  after  the  words  “To  promote  the  concord  and  happiness 
of  my  subjects,”  in  the  last  paragraph  but  two,  these  words  be 
inserted:  “To  assure  his  majesty,  that  his  majesty’s  faithful 
commons  acknowledge,  with  grateful  recollection,  that  the  acts 
for  amending  the  representation  of  the  people  were  submitted 
to  parliament  with  his  majesty’s  sanction,  and  carried  into  a 
law  by  his  majesty’s  assent;  that  confidently  expecting  to  de- 
rive further  advantages  from  those  wise  and  necessary  mea- 
sures, we  trust  that  his  majesty’s  councils  will  be  directed  in  a 
spirit  of  well  considered  and  effective  reform;  and  that  the 
liberal  and  comprehensive  policy  which  restored  to  the  people 
the  right  of  choosing  their  representatives,  and  which  provided 
for  the  emancipation  of  all  persons  held  in  slavery  in  his-ma 
jesty’s  colonies  and  possessions  abroad,  will,  with  the  same 
enlarged  views,  place,  without  delay^our  municipal  corpora- 
tions under  vigilant  popular  control,  remove  all  those  unfound- 
ed grievances  of  Protestant  dissenters,  and  correct  those  abuses 
in  the  church  which  impair  its  efficiency  in  England,  disturb 
the  peace  of  society  in  Ireland,  and  lower  the  character  of  Ihe 
establishment  in  both  countries;  to  represent  to  his  majesty  that 
his  majesty’s  faithful  commons  beg  leave  submissively  to  add, 
that  they  cannot  but  lament  that  the  progress  of  these,  and 
other  reforms,  has  been  interrupted  and  endangered  by  the  un- 
necessary dissolution  of  a parliament  earnestly  intent  upon  the 
vigorous  prosecution  of  measures  to  which  the  wishes  of  the 
people  were  most  anxiously  and  justly  directed.”  The  reading 
of  this  amendment,  which  had  been  frequently  interrupted  by 
the  applause  of  the  house,  was  followed  by  loud  and  general 
cheering. 

The  debate  was  continued  with  great  animation,  many  mem- 
bers participating  in  it,  among  whom  was  sir  Robert  Peel, 
whose  speech  is  said  to  have  surpassed  any  former  effort  of  his 
in  parliament.  In  answer  to  questions  to  that  effect,  sir  Ro 
bert  Peel  stated,  that  it  was  the  intention  of  ministers  to  imijie 
diately  bring  in  the  bill  for  the  relief  of  dissenters;  that  with  re- 
ference to  the  Irish  tithe  adjustment  measure,  it  would  be  laid 
before  Ihe  house  with  as  little  delay  as  possible;  that  the  mea- 
sure, with  reference  to  education  in  Ireland,  he  would  not 
pledge  himself  to  bring  forward  so  soon,  but  in  a few  weeks 
there  could  be  no  donbt  of  its  introduction;  and  he  further  beg 
ged  leave  to  assure  the- noble  lord,  that  there  should  be  no  de- 
lay in  the  introduction  of  other  measures  of  practical  reform  by 
his  majesty’s  ministers.  The  debate  was  then  adjourned. 

On  the  following  day  the  debate  was  resumed,  lord  Stormont, 
lord  Stanley,  Mr.  Golhurn  and  Mr.  Baring,  in  favor  of  the  origi 
nal  address,  and  Mr.  Ward,  captain  Berkeley,  Dr.  Lushington, 
Mr.  Shiel  and  lord  John  Russell,  in  support  of  the  amendment. 
The  debate  was  again  postponed  until  the  succeeding  day, 
when  the  debate  was  concluded,  and  the  question  being  taken, 
the  amendment  was  adopted  by  the  following  vote,  viz:  for  the 
amendment  309,  for  the  original  address  302,  majority  for  the 
amendment  7. 
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After  the  majority  had  been  returned  to  the  house,  lord  John 
Russell  asked  sir  Robert  Peel,  whether,  after  what  bad  taken 
place,  he  would  again  divide  the  house  upon  the  bringing  up 
the  report?  Sir  Robert  Peel  could  not,  without  consultirigliis 
colleagues  upon  the  subject,  pledge  Irimsell  one  way  or  the 
other. 

Lord  J.  Russell  then  rose  and  said,  he  hoped  the  majority 
would  profit  by  the  answer  given,  and  attend  in  their  places  to- 
morrow to  repeal  the  triumph  they  had  just  gained. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  then  rose  and  observed,  he  w-ished  the  house 
to  remember  he  had  pledged  himself  to  no  course  whatever; 
but  to  the  minority  he  would  say,  profit  also  by  the  good  advice 
they  had  heard  given,  and  attend  in  their  places  and  see  whe- 
they  could  not  turn  the  minority  of  to-night  into  a majority 
then. 

On  the  following  day,  sir  Robert  Peel  stated,  that  from  inqui- 
ries he  had  made  he  was  satisfied  the  decision  of  the  previous 
night  conveyed  the  sense  of  the  majority  of  the  house,  and  he 
had,  therefore,  made  up  bis  rnind  not  to  endeavor  to  subvert 
that  decision,  though  such  a course  was  perfectly  open  to  him. 

The  report  as  amended  was  then  adopted,  and  the  following 
day  presented  to  the  king  in  the  usual  form. 

On  Saturday  the28tb,the  speaker  informed  the  house,  that 
in  compliance  with  their  instructions  he  had  attended  on  his 
majesty  with  their  address  in  answer  to  the  speech  from  the 
throne,  and  that  his  majesty  had  been  graciously  pleased  to  re- 
turn to  it  the  following  answer: 

“I  thank  you  sincerely  for  the  assurance  which  yon  have 
given  me,  in  this  loyal  and  dutiful  address,  of  your  disposition 
to  co  operate  with  me  in  the  improvement,  with  a view  to  the 
maintenance  of  our  institutions  in  church  and  state. 

“I  learn  with -regret  that  you  do  not  concur  with  me  as  to  the 
policy  of  the  appeal  which  I have  recently  made  to  the  sense 
of  my  people. 

“I  never  have  exercised,  and  never  will  exercise,  any  of  the 
prerogatives  which  I hold,  excepting  for  the  single  purpose  of 
promoting  the  great  end  for  which  they  are  intrusted  to  me— 
the  public  good;  and  I confidently  trust  that  no  measure  condu- 
cive to  the  general  interests  will  he  endangered  or  interrupted 
in  its  progress,  by  the  opportunity  which  I have  afforded  to  my 
faithful  and  loyal  subjects  of  expressing  their  opinions  through 
the  choice  of  their  representatives  in  parliament.” 

Sir  R.  Peel  then  moved  that  Ihe  thanks  of  the  house  be  pre- 
sented to  his  majesty  for  this  most  gracious  answer. 

Notices  of  the  intention  of  the  ministers  to  introduce  at  the 
times  noted,  the  following  reform  measures  have  been  given. 

On  the  17th  March  leave  to  bring  in  a bill  for  the  relief  of 
persons  dissenting  from  the  church  of  England,  as  far  as  regard- 
ed the  celebration  of  marriage. 

On  the  24th  March,  for  leave  to  bring  in  a bill  for  the  commu- 
tation of  tithes. 

On  the  19th  May,  for  the  relief  of  the  agricultural  distress. 

Notices  were  also  given  by  numeious  members  of  their  in- 
tention to  ask  leave  to  bring  in  bills  for  the  following  purposes: 
for  the  repeal  of  the  poor  law  amendment  act:  to  amend  the 
laws  to  prevent  bribery  and  corruption  at  elections:  for  the  re- 
gulation of  the  payment  of  the  expenses  of  elections,  in  cases 
of  bribery  and  corruption:  to  promote  the  better  observance  of 
the  Sabbath:  to  protect  the  exercise  of  the  elective  franchise: 
for  the  abolition  of  military  flogging:  fiir  the  relief  of  the  poor  in 
Ireland;  for  the  relief  of  the  aged  poor  in  Ireland:  to  equalise 
the  representation  in  Ireland,  by  giving  more  members  to  the 
larger  counties:  for  the  reduction  of  the  Protestant  church  of 
Ireland  to  a scale  corresponding  with  the  wants  of  the  popula- 
tion: for  the  equalization  of  the  duty  on  East  and  West  India 
sugar,  and  for  a general  reduction  of  the  duty  upon  West  India 
produce:  for  allowing  counsel  to  prisoners  in  cases  of  felony, 
and  to  abolish  the  punishment  of  death  in  certain  cases:  to  in- 
quire into  the  management  of  the  post  office:  to  regulate  cer- 
tain proceedings  in  the  courts  of  Scotland:  for  the  abolition  of 
imprisonment  for  debt:  for  the  amendment  of  the  escheat  law: 
to  prohibit  the  bishops  from  voting  in  matters  of  church  reform: 
to  fix  the  term  of  parliaments  at  three  years,  and  that  except  oit 
the  death  of  the  king,  a dissolution  should  not  sooner  take 
place:  for  the  redress  of  the  practical  grievances  of  the  Protes- 
tant dissenters:  to  change  the  mode  of  election  for  members  of 
parliament  to  ballot:  for  the  repeal  of  the  window  tax,  and  for 
a charter  to  the  university  of  London, 'containing  no  other  re- 
striction except  one  against  conferring  degrees  in  divinity. 

Mr.  Cobhett  gave  notice  that  he  should  ask  leave  to  submit  a 
resolution  declaring  it  just  and  expedient  that  there  should  be 
an  equitable  adjustment  with  regard  to  the  interest  on  the  na- 
tional debt,  and  that  noneJmt  the  holders  of  land  and  the  own- 
ers of  real  property  shpulffhe  taxed  Tor  the  purpose  of  paying 
the  interest  thereon. 

Mr.  Roseoe  presented  the  petition  of  the  legislative  bodies  of 
Lower  Canada,  which,  with  the  consent  of  sir  Robert  Peel,  was 
read. 

The  late  speaker,  sir  Charles  Manners  Sutton,  lias  been  call- 
ed to.tlie  peerage  with  the  title  of  viscount  Canterbury. 

In  tire  house  of  commons  on  t lie  3d  March,  Mr.  G.  Robinson 
(as  we  were  told)  availed  himself  of  the  presence  of  the  right 
lion,  barqnet  (sir  R.  Peel)  on  the  benches  opposite,  to  ask  him 
whether  any  progress  had  been  made  in  the  negotiations  with 
the  United  States,  respecting  the  North  American  boundary? 

Sir  R.  Peel  said  that  it  vvonhl  be  a difficult,  matter  to  give  the 
Jiou.  member  an  answer  on  ihe  boundary  question  in  terms  as 
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concise  as  those  in  which  he  had  couched  his  query.  The 
boundary  question  was  one  of  the  most  important  and  compli- 
cated questions  with  which  the  government  had  to  deal,  as  it 
relatea  to  the  settling  of  the  limits  of  the  state  of  Maine  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States,  and  of  the  limits  of  the  province  of 
New  Brunswick  on  the  part  of  his  Britannic  majesty.  The 
dispute  arose  out  of  A treaty  made  between  the  two  countries 
so  long  ago  as  the  year  1783.  By  that  treaty  a line  was  to  be 
drawn,  determining  the  boundaries  of  Maine  and  New  Bruns- 
wick. Certain  high  lands  were  to  be  discovered  between  the 
waters  of  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the  Atlantic,  and  those  high 
lands  were  to  form  the  boundaries  of  the  two  provinces.  But 
those  high  lands  have  never  been  discovered;  indeed  it  was 
physically  impossible  to  find  them.  In  consequence  of  this,  a 
convention  was  subsequently  made  between  this  country  and 
the  United  States,  by  which  the  settlement  of  these  boundaries 
was  left  to  the  arbitration  of  the  king  of  the  Netherlands. 
Three  points  were  submitted  to  his  arbitration. 

On  two  of  them  the  king  of  the  Netherlands  had  given  a de- 
cided opinion;  but  on  the  third  he  said  that  it  was  impossible 
for  him  to  give  any  opinion  at  all,  as  the  high  lands  did  not  ex- 
ist in  the  position  in  which  they  were  supposed  to  exist  in  1783. 
(A  laugh).  Under  these  circumstances,  the  king  of  the  Nether- 
lands suggested  that  an  amicable  compromise  should  take  place 
between  our  government  and  that  of  the  United  States.  The 
British  government  was  desirous  to  stand  by  the  arbitration  of 
the  king  of  the  Netherlands  with  respect  to  the  terms  of  that 
compromise;  but  the  United  States  refused  to  do  so.  The  U. 
States  then  suggested  that  there  should  be  a new  survey.  The 
British  government  consented  to  make  that  new  survey,  and 
abide  by  it,  provided  certain  preliminary  articles  were  agreed 
to.  One  of  them  was,  whether  the  bay  of  Fundy  should  be 
considered  as  a part  of  the  Atlantic  ocean.  A despatch  had 
been  sent  out  upon  this  point  in  the  course  of  last  autumn,  but 
no  answer  had  yet  been  received  to  it,  the  president  of  the  U. 
States  having  declined  to  produce  any  papers  on  the  point,  from 
fear,  he  supposed,  of  compromising  himself  on  the  subject. 
The  negotiation,  however,  was  still  pending.  This  was  the 
only  point  now  in  controversy  between  the  two  powers,  and  he 
was  certain  that  the  announcement  of  that  fact  would  give  de- 
light to  all  the  lovers  of  pedee,  who  wished  well  to  the  com- 
mercial interests  of  both  countries.  A paper,  he  repeated,  had 
been  transmitted  to  the  American  government  in  October  last, 
and  it  was  impossible  to  ascertain  yet  whether  the  terms  of  that 
paper  bad  been  accepted. 

A violent  storm  off  Liverpool,  has  occasioned  great  loss  of 
chipping  and  life.  The  conduct  of  the  wreckers  and  country 
people  is  represented  as  disgraceful  to  any  civilized  country. 

Mr.  Hume  had  thrown  out  a threat  of  embarrassing  the  mi- 
nistry, by  moving  that  the  vote  of  supply  on  the  bringing  in  of 
the  navy  estimates,  be  limited  to  the  period  of  three  months, 
which  had  created  much  disgust,  even  with  some  of  his  greatest 
admirers. 

FRANCE. 

There  has  been  another  breaking  up  of  the  French  ministry, 
the  cause  of  which  is,  however,  not  stated.  It  is  asserted  that 
M.  Dupin  will  be  prime  minister.  Soult  and  Sebastiani  had 
both  been  sent  for,  and  had  arrived  in  Paris.  Marshal  Soult, 
marshal  Gerard,  M.  Mole  and  M.  Theirs,  are  also  spoken  of  as 
likely  to  be  at  the  head  of  the  new  ministry. 

When  one  of  the  packets,  arrived  at  New  York,  left  France, 
it  was  generally  believed  that  the  bill  for  the  payment  of  the 
American  indemnities  would  pass  the  French  chambers:  it  is 
supposed,  however,  that  the  dissolution  of  the  ministry  may 
retard  it.  At  the  sitting  of  the  deputies  on  the  14th  February, 
a royal  ordonnance  was  read,  appointing  M.  Desmousseaux  as- 
sistant commissioner  for  the  discussion  of  the  bill  relative  to 
the  American  treaty,  ft  was  supposed  that  the  committee  ap- 
pointed by  the  respective  bureaus  to  examine  and  report  on  the 
subject,  would  not  be  able  to  make  their  report  before  the  mid- 
dle or  latter  part  of  March.  As  far  as  the  examination  has  gone, 
and  the  opinion  of  the  commission  is  known,  it  is  stated  that 
eight  out  of  the  nine  commissioners  are  in  favor  of  paying  the 
twenty-five  millions.  The  duke  of  Fitzjames  and  M.  Berryer 
are  said  to  be  in  possession  of  some  important  papers,  which  as 
yet  have  not  been  laid  before  the  committee. 

A doubt  is  expressed  in  the  Paris  Moniteur,  the  official  paper, 
whether  the  chambers  will  allow  the  three  millions  of  interest, 
as  well  as  the  principal.  The  same  paper  adds, 

“The  hesitation  on  tlte  part  of  the  ministry,  is  represented  as 
arising  from  their  anxiety  to  steer  such  a middle  course  as  at 
once  to  avoid  all  course  of  quarrel  with  the  United  States,  and 
at  the  same  time  secure  the  adoption  of  the  bill  by  the  cham- 
bers. But  the  treaty  of  1831  recognizes  the  interest  equally 
with  the  principal.” 

Several  applications  for  letters  of  marque  and  reprisal  had 
been  sent  from  the  department  of  Brest  to  the  ministry.  To 
one  of  these  the  Jlrmoracain,  a Brest  journal,  says  the  minister 
of  marine  “has  replied,  that  in  the  uncertainty  which  prevails 
respecting  the  issue  of  the  difference  with  America,  hecould  not 
at  present  positively  accede  to  the  application;  but  that  he  would 
take  due  notice  of  it,  promising  to  pay  attention  to  it,  if  occasion 
should  arise  ” 

The  following  extract  of  a letter  from  a gentleman  in  Paris  to 
bis  house  in  New  York,  dated  23d  of  February,  will  be  read 
with  interest  by  many  of  our  citizens. 

“Don’t  be  frightened  at  a'change  of  ministry  here.  Whoever 
Louis  Philip  makes  minister  must  pledge  himself  to  make  the 


twenty  five  million  law,  a cabinet  question.  Mr.  Livingston 
told  me,  the  day  before  yesterday,  that  he  felt  very  confident  of 
our  success.  My  friend,  Mr.  Mechin,  who  wrote  the  book  late- 
ly, on  the  American  claims,  and  who  was  the  only  man  in  Pa- 
ris who  predicted  the  first  rejection,  (which  he  did  to  me,)  now 
predicts  fifty  to  sixty  majority  in  our  tavor,  as  he  told  me.” 

SPAIN. 

Nothing  important  from  this  country.  The  ministry  are  said 
to  be  firm.  The  Carlists  continued  to  invest  and  fire  upon 
Thisondo. 

PORTUGAL. 

A partial  ehange  in  the  ministry  had  taken  place.  Prince 
Augustus,  the  queen’s  consort,  had  arrived  and  was  rendering 
himself  popular,  particularly  with  the  army,  whose  friendship 
he  seemed  to  court.  His  confession  of  faith,  written  by  him- 
self, had  given  great  satisfaction.  The  reported  intention  of 
Don  Miguel  to  make  a descent  on  Portugal  was  treated  with 
indifference. 

GERMANY. 

The  emperor  of  Austria  died  suddenly  on  the  morning  of  the 
3d  March,  in  his  67th  year,  and  had  been  emperor,  first  of  Ger- 
many and  then  of  Austria  since  1804.  He  is  succeeded  by  his 
son  Ferdinand,  aged  42  years,  who  will  pursue  the  policy  of  his 
father. 

The  London  Courier  of  the  10th  March,  has  the  following  ru- 
mor, which  is  fully  sustained  by  the  latest  accounts  from  Paris. 

“It  is  reported  that  accounts  have  been  received  from  Vienna, 
by  express,  stating  that  prince  Metternieh  has  received  from  his 
emperor  the  same  unlimited  confidence  shown  to  him  by  the 
late  emperor  of  Austria.” 

The  Paris  correspondent  of  the  London  Times  points  out  a 
cause  of  difficulty  amongst  the  powers  of  the  holy  alliance. 

The  presidency  of  the  Germanic  diet,  is  now  likely  to  set 
Prussia  and  Austria  at  variance.  The  mass  of  the  Germans 
have  long  looked  at  Austria,  whose  possessions  in  Germany 
form  but  a small  pari  of  that  empire,  with  great  jealousy  and 
dislike.  By  the  true  Germans  she  is  invariably  spoken  of  as 
not  a German  power,  and  they  desire  to  see  the  presidency  of 
the  diet  conferred  on  Bavaria  or  Prussia.  The  claims  which 
Francis  derived  from  his  age,  and  from  having  been  emperor 
of  Germany,  will  not  devolve  on  his  son,  whose  title  to  the  pre- 
sidency may  probably  be  disputed  with  success  by  either  of  the 
two  other  powers  just  mentioned.  The  emperor  of  Austria 
cannot  make  up,  we  believe,  by  commanding  talents,  for  want 
of  the  advantages  possessed  by  the  late  emperor.  Prince  Met- 
ternich  will,  of  course,  desire  to  retain  the  presidency  for 
Austria.  We  have  both  German  and  Dutch  papers  this  morn- 
ing, but  they  do  not  allude  to  this  subject,  and  do  not  otherwise 
bring  any  intelligence. 

SWITZERLAND. 

Dissentions  of  the  most  serious  character  exist  among  the 
cantons.  The  frontier  lines  is  threatened  by  foreign  troops.  It 
is  said  every  thing  but  open  war  exists,  and  that  the  directors 
cannot  controul  the  martial  spirit  of  the  people. 

TURKEY  AND  EGYPT. 

The  quarrel  between  these  powers  become  more  rancorous, 
and  new  causes  of  dispute  arise  daily. 

SWEDEN. 

The  king,  Bernadotle,  had  been  ill  of  the  gout  but  had  reco- 
vered. He  is  said  to  have  conciliated  the  good  wishes  of  the 
Swedes. 

STILL  LATER. 

From  London  papers  to'  the  1 4th,  and  Portsmouth  to  the  16IA 

March. 

GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND. 

A meeting  had  been  held  at  lord  Litchfield’s  which  was  nu- 
merously attended  by  the  opposition  members,  to  take  into  con- 
sideration the  expediency  of  bringing  in  Mr.  Hume’s  motion  for 
limiting  supplies.  The  meeting  determined  against  the  proprie- 
ty of  the  measure,  for  the  present;  and  resolved  to  wait  the  deci- 
sion of  the  house  of  commons  on  the  Irish  church  bill,  before 
proceeding  in  the  other  measure.  Mr.  Hume,  it  is  staled, 
yielded  to  the  universal  feeling  of  the  meeting. 

It  was  understood  that  lord  John  Russell,  the  leader  of  the 
opposition  in  the  house  of  commons,  would,  wh<?h  the  Irish 
church  bill  was  brought  in,  offer  another  motion,  instead  of  Mr. 
Hume’s,  with  a view  of  testing  the  strength  of  ministers,  and, 
should  he  succeed  in  carrying  his  motion,  and  ministers  refuse 
to  resign,  that  an  address  will  then  be  moved  to  the  king  declar- 
ing a want  of  confidence  in  his  advisers. 

The  navy  estimates  were  brought  forward  on  the  13th 
March,  by  the  ministers,  who  proposed  a reduction  of  £232,000 
from  the  last  year’s  estimates.  Mr.  Hume  moved  that  the 
number  of  men  in  the  estimates,  26,500,  be  reduced  to  20,500,  and 
objected  to  building  new  ships,  while  “noble  ships  of  130  guns 
were  rotting  in  Portsmouth  harbor.”  The  army  estimates  are 
£64j000  less  than  those  of  last  year. 

FRANCE. 

The  ministry  was  still  not  completed  up  to  the  11th  March. 
It  seems,  however,  conceded,  that  M.  de  Broglie  will  be  the 
premier.  The  names  of  what  is  supposed  to  be  the  new  minis- 
terial arrangements  ar,e  given  in  the  Messager,  but,  as  they  are 
not  official,  it  is  not  worth  while  to  repeat  them.  The  king, 
it  is  said,  has  stated  that  the  new  ministry,  when  formed,  will 
represent  the  majority  of  the  chambers.  A postscript  to  the 
letter  of  the  correspondent  of  the  London  Morning  Herald,  dat- 
ed at  Paris  at  4 o’clock  on  the  12th  March,  states,  that  the  ml* 
nisterial  arrangements  had  at  last  been  completed,  that  M.  de 
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Broglie  is  to  be  president  of  the  council  and  minister  of  foreign 
affairs;  that  M.  de  Rigny  has  consented  to  hold  the  war  depart- 
ment until  the  arrival  of  marshal  Matson  from  St.  Petersburg!), 
and  that  all  the  other  ministers  remain  in  their  respective 
places.  The  king  is  said  to  have  publicly  expressed  his  diffi- 
culty in  forming  a ministry. 

SPAIN. 

Accounts  from  St.  Sebastian  state  that  a severe  action  had 
taken  place  before  Viltoria,  which  continued  for  several  hours; 
that  the  insurgents,  in  the  heat  of  the  action,  made  their  way 
into  the  town,  but  that  a galling  fire  from  the  houses  compelled 
them  to  retreat.  It  is  said  that  Mina  will  be  able  to  open  the 
campaign,  the  present  spring,  with  an  army  of  56,000  men. 

SWITZERLAND. 

The  Austrian,  Bavarian,  VVurtemburg  and  Baden  troops  form- 
ed a cordon  on  the  Swiss  frontier. 

AUSTRIA. 

A supplement  extraordinary  of  the  Vienna  Gazette  of  the  2d 
March,  contains  copies  of  autograph  letters  from  Ferdinand, 
the  new  emperor,  addressed  to  the  colloredo,  grand  marshal, 
&.c.  to  prince  Metternich,  to  count  Kollowret,  minister  of  state, 
and  to  general  count  Hardegg,  president  of  the  council  of  war. 
In  his  letter  to  the  grand  marshal,  he  says: 

“With  a sentiment  of  the  profoundest  sorrow  for  the  loss  of 
the  illustrious  departed,  whose  wisdom  established  on  a firm 
foundation  the  happiness  of  his  people,  whose  justiee  was  a 
mighty  safeguard  for  every  right,  and  a powerful  shield  against 
capricious  despotism,  whose  virtues  will  serve  as  a model  dur 
ing  all  times,  I assume  the  elevated  functions  of  that  dignity 
which  calls  on  me  to  pursue  the  same  path  which  he  so  wisely 
indicated  and  so  perseveringly  pursued. 

“I  ascend  my  hereditary  throne  with  a firm  resolution,  true  to 
the  sentiments*  of  my  father,  like  him,  with  pious  confidence  in 
God,  to  make  the  happiness  and  prosperity  of  my  people  in  the 
path  of  rectitude  the  object  of  all  my  efforts. 

“I  call  upon  all  those  who  held  employments  in  my  eourl,  or 
in  the  administration  of  government,  whom  I hereby  confirm 
without  exception,  in  their  respective  offices  and  dignities,  to 
aid  me  in  my  efforts,  according  to  the  obligations  of  their  duty, 
and  in  conformity  to  their  oath  (with  the  solemn  renewal  of 
which  I dispense)  to  devote  themselves  zealously  and  consci- 
entiously to  their  duties  in  pursuance  of  the  established  regula- 
tions.” 

To  prince  Metternich  he  thus  speaks: 

“Profoundly  affected  with  the  unfortunate  event  which  has 
filled  us  all  with  sorrow,  and  overwhelmed  myselt  in  particular 
with  the  severest  agony,  I must  for  the  present  confine  myself 
to  acknowledging  the  services  which  you  have  rendered  to  my 
late  exalted  parent,  to  my  family, and  to  the  state;  to  the  assur- 
. ing  yoii  of  my  grace  and  favor;  to  calling  upon  you  for  a conti- 
nuation of  your  services;  and  to  commission  you  to  announce 
to  all  those  employed  under  you  in  the  public  service,  either  at 
home  or  abroad,  without  exception,  that  they  are  confirmed  in 
their  various  places,  offices  and  dignities;  and,  further,  that,  in 
the  full  conviction  of  the  conscientiousness  and  fidelity  with 
which  they  will  continue  to  discharge  their  duties  according  to 
the  standing  orders,  L dispense  with  the  solemn  renewal  of  their 
oaths.” 

{ )t~^Later  still.  The  packet,  Francais  I,  has  arrived  at  New 
York— she  left  Havre  on  the  13th  ult.  The  duke  de  Brolie  is 
made  president  of  the  bureau  of  foreign  affairs — which  is  re- 
garded as  highly  favorable  to  our-claims. 

RECORD  OF  THE  WEATHER. 

The  following  record  of  the  state  of  the  thermometer,  at  va- 
rious places,  on  the  recent  cold  days,  may  prove  satisfactory  to 
such  as  are  curious  in  these  matters. 
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INTERESTING  FACTS,  &.C. 

A man  and  a boy  who  were  exposed  to  the  weather  on  the 
night  of  the  8th  January,  near  Four  Mile  Point,  in  the  vicinity 
of  Savannah,  Georgia,  were  frozen  to  death. 

The  mercury,  in  several  thermometers  in  Bangor,  Me.  and 
the  towns  adjacent,  froze  on  the  morning  of  the  4th  January. 
Penobscot  river  and  bay  as.  low  down  as  eight  miles  below  Bel- 
fast, and  across  to  Casline  and  the  Fox  islands,  were  frozen 
over— an  event  not  within  the  recollection  of  the  oldest  inhabi- 
tant. 

A large  cherry  tree,  a foot  in  diameter,  in  the  yard  of  Mrs. 
Cleary’s  house,  Lyman  place,  Boston,  was  split  and  laid  open 
to  the  heart  by  the  frost,  during  the  cold  weather  in  the  begin- 
ning of  January. 

The  Salem  Gazette  mentions,  that  during  the  cold  weather 
in  January,  a powerful  north  east  gale  prevailed  off  that  coast, 
which  produced  a violent  agitation  of  the  waters,  and  the  con- 
sequent death  of  myriads  of  small  fish,  which  were  crushed  by 
the  stones  and  rocks,  lying  on  the  bed  of  the  sea.  Tons  of  fish 
thus  killed,  were  driven  on  shore  at  the  beach  in  Sandy  bay. 

In  a south  east  direction,  nearly  a mile  from  Boston,  and  di- 
reotly  in  a line  with  the  fprt,  there  were  a number  of  tents  erect- 
ed on  the  ice,  a la  militaire,  where  “whiskey  and  long  nines” 
were  dispensed  in  great  profusion. 

At  Northampton,  Mass,  many  wells  were  frozen  at  the  depth 
of  fourteen  feet  from  the  surface,  and  a colt  was  frozen  in  a 
stable. 

The  mercury  became  congealed  at  39  degrees  below  zero,  at 
New  Lebanon,  N.  Y.  on  the  morning  of  the  5tli  January.  It  is 
related  that  professor  Cleveland,  of  Bowdoin  college,  Mass, 
about  a quarter  of  a century  ago,  in  making  experiments  in 
several  glasses  suspended  from  the  houghs  of  trees  in  exposed 
situations,  ascertained  that  the  mercury,  after  sinking  to  38  de- 
grees below  zero,  became  stationary.  It  is  mentioned,  that  in 
Parry’s  second  voyage  to  the  north  pole,  when  Hie  alcoholic 
thermometers  stood  at  58  degrees  below  zero,  bis  officers  amus- 
ed themselves  by  casting  quicksilver  into  bullet  moulds  ami 
freezing  it,  and  enjoyed  great  sport  in  firing  the  balls  at  the  po- 
lat  bears. 
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The  Nantasket  beach  presented  three  stupendous  ice  walls 
along  its  entire  length;  the  one  next  the  sea  was  8 feet  high  and 
20  feet  thick,  of  solid  ice;  20  feet  back  of  the  first  wall,  was 
another  3 feet  high;  and  20  feet  farther  tip  the  beach  was  a third, 
about  two  feel  high.  These  walls  were  four  miles  in  length. 

Mr.  Joshua  Pierce,  at  LinnBean  hill,  four  miles  north  west 
of  Washington,  communicates  the  following  interesting  fact. 
At  an  hour  before  sunrise,  on  the  8th  January,  he  placed  his 
thermometer  in  an  exposed  situation  on  the  summit  of  the  hill., 
where  his  house  stands.  At  thirty  minutes  before  sunrise,  it 
had  fallen  to  four  degrees  below  zero;  he  then  removed  it  to  the 
valley,  and  at  twenty  minutes  before  sunrise  it  fell  to  eighteen 
degrees  below  zgro;  he  then  returned  it  to  the  summit  of  the 
hill,  and  found  it  as  before,  four  degrees  below  zero,  exhibiting 
the  astonishing  difference  of  fourteen  degrees  between  two  lo- 
cations riot  more  than  four  hundred  yards  distant.  The  height 
of  the  hill  is  from  ninety  to  one  hundred  feet. 

Foot  passengers  passed  on  the  ice  from  Staten  to  Long  Island. 
The  N.  Y.  Commercial  states  that  on  the  9lh  January,  Mr.  R. 
Hazard,  in  company  with  three  other  gentlemen,  stalled  in  a 
sleigh,  crossed  the  kills  on  the  ice  near  Elizabethtown,  N.  J.  and 
drove  up  to  Jersey  city,  having  made  a track  all  the  way. 

The  Charlestown  (Va.)  Free  Press  of  the  8th  of  January  says, 
that  on  the  5 111  of  that  month,  every  thing  in  a fluid  or  damp 
state  about  the  office  became  congealed;  that  water  poured  on 
the  form  was  instantly  converted  into  a cake  of  ice,  and  the 
paper  which  was  worked  off  on  one  side,  had  the  appearance 
of  a huge  block  of  timber. 

A couple  of  gentlemen  belonging  to  the  city  of  New  York, 
went  from  Jersey  city  on  skates , down  to  Bergen  point,  through 
the  kills  across  the  bay  to  Newark,  whicli  was  accomplished  in 
four  hours. 

Joshua  H.  Valliant  and  George  W.  Hynsorr,  during  the  month 
of  January,  skated  from  Baltimore  to  Annapolis,  a distance  of 
thirty  miles,  in  three  and  a half  hours.  They  returned  to  Balti- 
more the  same  day. 

In  the  year  1784,  Joseph. Clark,  the  architect  who  built  the 
dome  of  the  state  house  at  Annapolis,  skated  to  that  city-from 
Baltimore. 

The  Chesapeake  bay  was  frozen  over  at  the  capes  of  Virginia 
— in  February  last. 

During  the  cold  weather  in  January,  the  children  at  Borden- 
town  and  Camden,  N.  J.  sold  hot  bricks  to  the  passengers  on 
the  rail  road  at  six  pence  each. 

The  thermometer  at  Charleston,  S.  C.  in  an  exposed  situa- 
tion, on  the  8th  February,  at  day  break,  was  at  zero,  an  inten- 
sity of  cold  without  example  in  the  memory  of  man,  or  as  far 
as  the  thermometrical  records  of  that  city  reach.  Fluids  of  al- 
most every  kind  became  congealed  into  solid  substances.  The 
oil,  in  many  of  the  time  pieces,  froze.  The  impression  is  that 
it  was  colder  on  that  morning  by  eight  or  ten  degrees  than  ever 
before  known  in  that  place. 

A Quebec  paper  of  the  6th  February,  congratulates  its  readers 
on  account  of  the  moderation  of  the  weather — the  thermometer 
on  that  day  being  only  fifteen  degrees  below  zero. 

The  ice  in  the  Mississippi,  at  Bowling  Green,  on  the  8th  Fe- 
bruary, was  strong  enough  for  foot  passengers  to  cross  on,  and 
the  following  day  horses  and  teams  crossed  in  safety. 

It  was  somewhat  remarkable  that  while,  in  some  of  the  towns 
on  the  Atlantic,  in  the  beginning  of  January,  the  thermometer 
was  from  twenty  to  thirty  nine  degreess  below  zero,  at  Hunts- 
ville, Alabama,  up  to  the  28th  of  that  month,  there  had  been 
scarcely  sufficient  frost  to  produce  a crust  on  the  earth;  but  on 
the  contrary  there  had  been  frequent  showers  of  rain,  with  oc- 
casional thunder  and  lightning,  evidences  more  of  spring  than 
of  winter. 

The  good  people  of  Evansville,  Indiana,  seem  to  have  been 
similarly  blessed  up  to  the  beginning  of  February,  as  the  editor 
of  the  “Journal, ” with  great  complacency,  then  contrasted  the 
mildness  of  their  “genial  clime”  with  the  stern  severity  of  that 
of  his  eastern  brethren;  but  on  the  7th  of  that  month,  when 
taunted  with  an  invitation  to  “sit  with  doors  and  windows  open 
a. few  hours  that  morning,”  fairly  gave  in,  and  confessed  that 
when  the  thermometer  stood  at  18  degrees  below  zero,  a close 
bouse  and  a blazing  fire  were  more  comfortable. 

COLD  WINTERS. 

From  Metcalf’s  new  Theory  of  Magnetism,  8fc . 

In  806,  the  Rhone  was  frozen  over;  the  cold  was  from  18  to 
20  centigrade  deg.  below  zero. 

In  1133,  the  Po  was  frozen  from  Cremona  to  the  sea. 

In  1234,  loaded  carts  and  wagons  crossed  the  Adriatic  in  front 
of  Venice. 

In  1305,  all  the  rivers  in  France  were  frozen  over. 

In  1324,  it  was  possible  to  travel  from  Denmark,  Lubec  and 
Dantzic  on  the  iee. 

In  1334,  all  the  rivers  in  Provence  and  Italy  were  frozen:  at 
Paris,  the  frost  lasted  two  months  and  twenty  days. 

A.  D.  1433,  frost  commenced  at  Paris,  the  last  of  Decemher, 
and  continued  during  3 months,  less  nine  days — recommenced 
towards  the  end  of  March,  and  continued  until  the  17th  of 
April.  The  same  year  it  snowed  in  Holland  forty  consecutive 
days. 

A.  D.  1460,  the  Danube  and  the  Rhine  frozen. 

In  1468.  wine  vvas  reduced  to  ice  in  Fiance,  and  cut  with  an 
axe.  In  1544,  a similar  severity  of  cold  occurred,  and  a similar 
operation  became  necessary  in  France. 


A.  D.  1493,  the  port  of  Genoa  frozen. 

A.  D.  1507,  the  port  of  Marseilles  frozen  in  all  its  extent. 
Three  feet  of  snow  fell  at  the  same  city  on  the  day  of  Epiphany. 

A.  D.  1565,  the  Rhone  was  frozen  over  to  Arles. 

A.  I).  1568,  from  the  11th  to  the  21st  of  Decemher,  the  Rhone 
was  passed  on  the  ice. 

The  winter  of  1570-1,  from  the  end  of  November  to  the  end 
of  February,  was  so  severe,  that  all  the  rivers,  even  those  of 
Languedoc  and  Provence,  were  so  completely  frozen,  that  they 
were  passed  with  loaded  carriages. 

A.  D.  1594,  the  sea  at  Marseilles  and  Venice  frozen. 

A.  D.  1603,  loaded  carriages  passed  the  Rhone  on  the  ice. 

The  winter  of  1621-2,  the  Venetian  fleet  arrested  by  the  ice 
in  the  lagoons  of  Venice;  in  1638,  a similar  event  with  the 
French  gallies  at  Marseilles. 

In  1641,  gov.  Winthrop  in  Iris  journal,  mentions  that  the  frost 
was  so  great  that  the  Boston  bay  was  frozen  over  from  the  18th 
Nov.  to  the  21st  Dec.  so  that  horses  and  carts  crossed  over  parts 
where  ships  had  sailed.  Loads  of  wood  drawn  by  six  oxen 
passed  from  Muddy  river  to  Boston.  It  was  frozen  as  far  out 
to.sea  as  one  could  discern.  The  great  bay  at  Virginia  was 
also  frozen  over,  and  all  their  great  rivers. 

A.  D.  1645,  the  Swedish  army  passed  from  Holstein  into 
Zealand  on  the  ice. 

In  the  winter  of  1655-6,  the  Seine  was  closed  from  the  8th  to 
the  18th  December.  It  was  again  frozen,  without  interruption, 
from  the  29th  of  December  to  the  28th  of  January.  A new 
frost  recurred  a few  davs  after,  and  continued  until  in  March. 
(Bouillaud).  The  ensuing  winter,  1657-8,  an  uninterrupted 
frost  from  the  24th  of  December,  to  the  8th  of  February.  Be- 
tween the  24th  of  December  and  the  20th  of  January,  the  cold 
was  moderate,  hut  afterwards  acquired  an  extreme  intensity. 
The  Seine  w’as  entirely  closed.  A slight  thaw  took  place  on 
the  8th  of  February,  but  the  frost  again  recurred  and  continued 
to  the  18th.  It  was  in  1658,  tliat  Charles  X.  king  of  Sweden, 
traversed  the  Little  Belt  with  his  army,  artillery,  caissons,  bag- 
gage, &c. 

A.  D.  1662-3.  Intense  frost  at  Paris,  from  the  5th  of  Decem- 
ber to  the  8th  of  March. 

A.  D.  1676-7,  continued  and  very  intense  frost  from  the  2d  of 
December  to  the  13th  of  January;  the  Seine  was  closed  thirty- 
five  consecutive  days*  Finally,  the  Seine  was  entirely  frozen 
over  in  1742,  1744,  1786,  1767,  1776,  1783  and  1829. 

A.  D.  1684,  the  Tham'es,  at  London,  frozen  eleven  inches 
thick',  and  vvas  traversed  by  loaded  wagons. 

A.  D.  1709,  (perhaps  the  most  intense  season  which  has  ever 
occurred  within  the  range  of  history),  the  Adriatic  sea,  and  the 
Mediterranean  from  Genoa  by  Marseilles  to  Cette,  frozen.  AH 
the  rivers  and  narrow  seas  of  Europe  frozen. 

A.  D.  1716,  booths  erected  on  the  Thames  at  London. 

A,  D.  1725,  sledges  passed  from  Copenhagen  to  Sweden. 

A.  D.  1740,  the  Thames,  at  London,  again  frozen. 

The  obstruction  of  the  Greenland  sea  by  ice  during  the  fif- 
teenth, sixteenth,  and  part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  by 
which  the  Greenland  colonies  from  Norway  and  Iceland  were 
cut  off  from  all  communication  with  Europe,  presents  the  long- 
est period  on  record  of  ice  accumulated  in  the  Greenland  sea. 
It  is  quite  probable,  that  during  the  age  of  the  Csesars,  a similar 
accumulation  existed  between  Spitzbergen  and  Nova  Zembla, 
by  which  the  climate  of  Italy.,  and  perhaps  of  Europe  generally, 
was  rendered  colder  than  usual,  as  before  suggested. 

In  1779,  (December)  a correspondent  of  the  National  Intelli- 
gencer, resident  In  Virginia,  says,  colonel  Baylor’s  regiment  of 
horse  crossed  the  Potomac  liver  at  Georgetown,  upon  the  ice, 
on  their  march  to  the  Carolinas. 

In  1780,  January  14,  the  cold  was  so  intense,  that  the  mercu- 
ry sunk  into  the  bulbs  of  the  thermometers.  That  winter  the 
gentleman  thinks  was  40  degrees  colder  than  this.  The  ice 
upon  James  river  was  38  inches  thick;  and  the  Chesapeake  bay 
was  so  completely  bridged  with  ice  that  many  persons  crossed 
over  upon  it  from  Annapolis  to  Kent  island. 

[A  person  who  had  the  tradition  from  his  parents  assures  us 
that  loaded  wagons  passed  over  the  bay  at  the  points  desig- 
nated]. 

An  old  revolutionary  officer  who  resides  near  the  correspon- 
dent of  the  Intelligencer,  states,  that  on  the  7lh  March,  1780, 
he  rode  from  Falmouth  to  Fredericksburg,  Va.  upon  the  ice  of 
the  Rappahannock  river,  In  company  with  his  regiment,  which 
was  returning  to  Virginia,  from  the  north.  The  cold  weather 
continued  without  intermission,  from  the  10th  of  December, 
1779,  to  the  9th  of  March,  1780. 

In7797,  January  8,  gov.  Sargent,  of  Ohio,  says  that  the  ther- 
mometer stood  eighteen  degrees  below  zero. 

In  1819,  January  20,  the  mercury  in  a thermometer  at  Nor- 
folk, kept  by  Mr.  W.  G.  Lyford,  ip  the  sun,  was  at  101  deg. 

In  1821,  January  26,  the  river  from  Norfolk  to  Portsmouth, 
and  down  to  the  bite  of  Crauey  Island  was  completely  frozen. 

In  1822,  January  25,  the  thermometer  stood  at  14  deg. 


*It  was  from  about  the  year  1560,  until  early  in  the  seven- 
teenth century,  that  a distinct  centre  of  magnetic  attraction 
existed  between  Greenland  and  Nova  Zembla,  which  shifted 
irregularly,  from  east  to  west,  about  twenty-five  degrees,  in  the 
course  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  years.  During  the  above  pe- 
riod, the  needle  pointed  to  Spitzbergen  and  the  Greenland  sea, 
throughout  the  west  of  Europe,  and  not  to  the  American  pole, 
as  within  the  last  hundred  and  twenty  years. 
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In  1827,  January  21,  the  river  was  frozen  across  from  Norfofk 
to  Portsmouth,  and  on  the  succeeding  day  from  Lamliert’s 
Point  to  Crariey  island. 

— »■•*©  @ 9««<— - 

THE  PRUSSIAN  SYSTEM  OF  EDUCATION. 

We  make  the  following  abstract  of  the  system  of  education 
existing  in  Prussia,  from  an  outline ” furnished  by  a commis- 
sioner from  the  king  of  that  country,  now  travelling  in  this,  to 
collect  information  on  the  subject  of  our  social  and  political  in- 
stitutions. 

The  system  of  public  school  education,  in  Prussia,  is  admitted 
to  be  far  superior  to  that  of  any  other  nation,  and,  therefore,  the 
brief  notice  here  taken  will  not  fail  to  be  interesting. 

Seminaiies,for  the  teachers  of  primary  schools  are  supported 
entirely  by  government,  from  a general  school  fund — which  is 
divided  into  two  distinct  funds,  viz:  the  Catholic  and  the  Pro- 
testant. Some  of  these  seminaries  have  ancient  endowments 
in  landed  property,  which  contribute  towards  the  annual  ex- 
pense, and  consequently  lessen  the  burthen  on  the  royal  trea- 
sury. In  the  year  18.33,  the  expense  for  33  seminaries,  amount- 
ed to  about  $80,000,  of  which  the  treasury  only  had  to  pay 
$60,000. 

In  1833,  there  were  42  seminaries  for  teachers,  to  each  of 
which  there  is  attached  an  elementary  school  for  children,  de- 
signed to  afford  the  means  of  developing  the  practical  skill  of 
the  future  teachers. 

Their  expense  is  nearly  a fifteenth  part  of  the  cost  of  the  pri- 
mary schools;  which  is  borne  jointly  by  the  parishes,  or  com- 
munes, and  the  state,  the  former  paying  nineteen-twentieths 
and  the  state  one  twentieth  part  of  the  expenditures. 

The  whole  of  the  expense  of  the  buildings  occupied  as  semi- 
naries, as  well  as  those  in  which  the  professors  and  pupils  live, 
of  the  libraries,  apparatus  and  musical  instruments,  is  borne  by 
the  state. 

The  board  of  the  pupils  is  paid  for  by  most  of  them,  though  it 
is  a burthen  assumed  and  provided  for  by  the  state.  Those  pu- 
pils who  receive  their  education  and  support  from  the  state, 
wholly,  are  legally  bound  to  fulfil  for  three  years  the  situation 
of  schoolmasters,  for  which  they  receive  an  annual  salary. 
Should  they,  however,  refuse  so  to  do,  they  are  compelled  to 
pay  into  the  state  treasury  fourteen  dollars  per  annum,  for  each 
year  they  were  at  school,  and  the  whole  amount  of  their  board. 

Of  the  forty-two  seminaries  existing  in  1833,  28  were  large, 
with  from  25  to  100  pupils  each,  the  law  limits  the  number  to  60 
or  70.  In  addition  to  these  large  seminaries,  there  are  fourteen 
branches,  with  from  6 to  18  pupils  each.  These  latter  semina- 
ries are  sometimes  in  charge  of  an  experienced  minister,  and 
the  expense  is  borne  in  part  by  the  stale. 

In  some  of  the  larger  seminaries,  the  state  gives,  beside  board, 
a small  gratuity  to  some  of  the  best  informed  pupils,  who  act  as 
assistant  teachers. 

The  usual  length  of  the  course  of  education  is  three  years, 
each  year  two  terms.  In  the  smaller  or  branch  seminaries,  the 
course  is  but  two  years. 

The  schoolmasters  are  annually  convened  at  some  one  of  the 
seminaries  arid  receive  instructions,  for  about  three  or  four 
weeks,  upon  new  inventions  and  improvements;  and  besides 
these  the  teachers  hold  weekly  circuit  conferences  for  purposes 
of  instruction,  at  which  they  comment  on  new  works  on  edu- 
cation, keep  exact  minutes  of  their  transactions,  and  read  their 
own  observations  or  papers  on  subjects  connected  with  the 
science  of  education. 

The  course  of  instruction  consists  of,  1— the  study  of  the  Bi- 
ble and  works  illustrative  of  the  religious  and  moral  duties  of 
man.  2.  The  study  of  the  German  language,  together  with  ex 
ercises  in  reasoning  orally,  and  in  writing.  3.  The  mathema- 
tics. 4.  History,  natural  history,  natural  philosophy,  geography 
and  cosmology  or  physical  geography.  5.  Music.  6.  .Drawing 
and  penmanship.  7.  The  theory  and  practice  of  education  and 
teaching  and  their  connection  with  religious  service.  8.  Gym- 
nastic exercises;  and,  9 — where  it  is  practicable,  theoretical  and 
practical  instruction  in  horticulture,  in  the  cultivation  of  fruit 
trees,  and  in  husbandry. 

The  utmost  care  is  taken  to  infuse  into  the  minds  of  those 
who  are  trained  for  teachers,  a spirit  of  Christian  charity  and 
love.  The  directors  of  these  institutions,  who  are  men  of  piety 
and  learning,  give  such  direction  to  the  course  of  instruction  as 
to  render  the-  most  rigid  system  of  self  denial  not  only  suffera- 
ble, but  a source  of  pleasure.  On  the  whole,  the  schoolmaster 
is  so  trained  as  to  form  a central  point  of  religious,  moral  and 
intellectual  information,  dispensing  its  beneficent  beams  through 
the  whole  extent  of  the  surrounding  community.  To  use  the 
language  of  the.  commissioner,  “the  whole  syslpm  of  instruction 
tends  to  a religious  and  moral  end,  and  rests  on  the  sacred  basis 
of  Christian  love.  As  the  most  affecting,  and  indeed,  sublime 
example  of  this  spirit,  I mention  the  little  branch-seminaries, 
for  training  poor  schoolmasters  in  such  habits  and  such  feelings 
as  shall  fit  them  to  be  useful  and  contented  teachers  of  the  poor- 
est villagers.  Here  is  poverty,  to  which  that  of  the  poorest  la- 
borers in  this  country  is  affluence;  and  it  is  hopeless;  for  to  this 
class  of  schoolmasters  no  idea  is  held  out  of  advancement  or 
change.  Yet,  if  ever  poverty  on  earth  appeared  serene,  con- 
tented, lofty,  beneficent,  it  is  here.” 

Each  of  the  larger  seminaries  has  a house  with  ground  at- 
tached for  gymnastic  exercises,  and  the  purposes  of  horticul- 
ture, and  an  orchard  with  fruit  trees,  to  teach  pomology,  a li- 
brary comprised,  principally,  of  works  on  theology,  moral  phi- 


losophy, the  art  of  education  and  teaching;  historical  and  geo- 
graphical compepdiuins;  books  on  natural  history,  natural  phi- 
losophy, husbandry,  the  cultivation  of  fruit  trees  and  vegetables, 
rearing  of  bees  and  silk  worms,  the  German  classics  and  mu- 
sical works  and  compositions,  in  addition  to  which  there  are 
various  musical  instruments,  and  such  apparatus  for  chemistry 
and  natural  philosophy  as  are  requisite  for  those  primary 
branches- of  both  sciences  which  may  be  of  use  to  the  future 
schoolmasters,  as  also  a small  cabinet  of  natural  history,  con- 
sisting of  minerals,  plants  and  animals. 

The  whole  number  of  inhabitants  in  1831,  exclusive  of  the 
army  was  12,780,745;  of  these  there  were  of  children  from  7 to 
14  years  of  age  1,043,030.  There  were  21,889  primary  schools, 
teachers  in  primary  schools  of  both  sexes,  24,919;  scholars  in 
the  elementary  schools  1,917,834;  middle  schools  for  boys  481, 
for  girls  342;  (teachers  in  do.  males  2,296,  females  514),  schools 
103,477;  colleges  for  citizens  and  grammar  schools  140,  teachers 
1,493,  scholars  26,041,  making  in  the  whole  2,047,352  pupils 
receiving  instructions  in  the  three  grades  of  schools. 

In  addition  to  what  is  taught  in  the  seminaries  for  teachers, 
in  the  elementary  schools,  the  pupils  are  instructed  in  manual 
labor  and  agriculture;  in  the  middle  schools  they  are  taught  as 
much  Latin  as  is  necessary  for  the  exercise  of  the  mental  fa- 
culties and  the  power  of  judgment. 

An  hour  or  two,  each  day,  is  devoted  to  what  is  termed  logi- 
cal exercises,  which  consists  in  conversations  between  the 
teachers  and  pupils,  the  former  relating  facts  connected  with 
history,  natural  history  and  geography,  and  requiring  the  latter 
to  make  their  comments  and -observations  thereon,  thus  awak- 
ening in  them  a spirit  of  inquiry,  sharpening  their  judsments, 
and  developing  their  faculties  of  thought,  reflection  and  discri- 
mination. Such  a course  of  instruction  is  obviously  well  adapt- 
ed to  the  improvement  of  the  youthful  mind,  and  it  is  evident 
that  it  has  much  in  it  which  others  states  might  advantageously 
imitate. 
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LIBERTY  OF  THE  PRESS— IN  FRANCE! 

Chamber  of  peers  December  16. 

Baron  Pasquier  in  the  chair,  at  1 o’clock.  The  expected 
proceedings  of  the  day  had  caused  a very  considerable  crowd 
to  collect  at  the  doors  of  the  chamber.  The  public  galleries 
W’ere  excessively  full,  and  even  the  reporters’ gallery  was  close- 
ly besieged  by  a number  of  individuals  anxious  to  obtain  ad- 
mittance. Amongst  the  number  were  several  members  of  the 
other  chamber,  who  had  in  vain  endeavored  to  effect  an  en- 
trance elsewhere.  M Dupin,  the  president  of  the  chamber  of 
deputies,  and  lord  Brougham,  were  observed  in  one  of  the  pub- 
lic galleries.  The  president  of  the  council,  (marshal  Mortier), 
and  the  minister  of  the  marine,  were  in  their  usual  places.  155 
peers  were  present. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  sitting  were  read  and  adopted,  and  a 
committee  was  appointed  to  examine  the  bill  on  the  function 
of  the  municipality. 

At  half-past  twelve  M.  Rouen,  and  his  advocate,  M.  Carrel 
were  placed  at  the  bar  of  the  chamber. 

The  president  called  the  attention  of  M.  Rouen  to  the  cause 
for  which  he  was  summoned  to  the  bar  of  the  chamber,  and 
proceeded  to  read  to  him,  in  succession,  the  following  ariicles 
of  the  law  applicable  to  his  case:  art.  15  of  the  law  of  25th 
March,  1822;  art.  9, 10  and  11  of  the  law  of  9th  June,  181.9;  and 
art.  14  of  the  law  of  18th  July,  1828.  He  plso  recommended 
both  the  accused  and  his  counsel  to  express  themselves  in  be- 
coming and  moderate  terms,  and  with  due  respect  for  the  law; 
adding,  that  the  observance  of  this,  their  bounden  duty,  would 
be  rigorously  exacted,  were  they  before  a judicial  tribunal,  and 
would  not  be  less  strictly  enforced  by  the  chamber. 

M.  Rouen  then  commenced  his  defence.  He  staled,  that  for 
some  days  past  certain  organs  of  the  press  had  enlarged,  with 
much  apparent  satisfaction,  on  the  certainty  of  his  condemna- 
tion. Had  such  been  his  opinion,  he  would  have  made  no  de- 
fence, but  the  respite  of  four  days,  which  had  been  granted  to 
him,  led  him  to  indulge  a hope  that  even  at  the  bar  of  an  ex- 
ceptionable court,  the  voice  of  truth  would  not  be  heard  in  vain. 
Had  his  political  opinions  differed  from  those  advocated  by  the 
journal  to  which  his  signature  was  affixed,  he  would  not  have 
taken  noon  himself  the  responsibility  of  those  opinions;  but  he 
now  declared  to  the  chamber,  that  one  common  spirit  animated 
the  intelligence  which  directed  the  Nationnd,  and  the  unflinch- 
ing devotion  which  accepted  the  responsibility  of  its  articles. 
The  paragraphs  which  appeared  obnoxious  to  the  chamber  had 
been  submitted  for  his  approval;  and  as  he  had  considered  the 
opinions  expressed  in  them  just  and  true  he  had  unhesitatingly 
sanctioned  them,  by  signing  his  name  to  the  last  page  of  the 
journal.  He  had  before  now  made  sacrifices  for  liberty.  Under 
the  restoration  he  had  not  trembled,  in  presence  of  the  scaffold, 
which  craved  the  blood  of  ardent  and  youthful  patriots,  and 
was  it  expected  that  he  would  now  shrink  with  terror? — Dur- 
ingten  years  he  had  played  his  part  in.  the  drama,  the  sublime 
denouement  of  which  was  the  revolution  of  July.  At  lhat  pe- 
riod he  had  undergone  a lengthened  incarceration  on  suspicion, 
and  for  that  reason  he  could  well  understand  the  bitterness  of 
spirit  felt  by  those  now  exposed  to  a similar  lot.  When  hun- 
dreds of  unfortunate  prisoners  demanded  justice,  and  when  the 
voice  of  power  replied  with  pitiless  and  insulting  calmness — 
“Wait,  your  numbers  are  too  great;  wait  for  the  erection  of  a 
court  of  justice  large  enough  to  contain  you  all,”  was  the  Na- 
tiomxel  to  be  silent?  Was  it  not  to  cry  shame  on  the  language  of 
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derision  and  barbarity?  Was  it  not  to  brand  the  men  so  ready 
to  do  the  work  of  power?  Was  the  tone  of  complaint  the  lan- 
guage of  guilt?  But  it  was  said  that  the  complaints  of  the  Na- 
tionnel were  full  of  gall  and  bitterness.  Were  the  peers  them- 
selves calm  when  they  summoned  him  to  the  bar  of  the  cham- 
ber? Above  all,  were  those  peers  calm  who  declared  their 
opinion  that  no  respite,  no  delay,  should  be  granted  to  him? 
He  had  already  been  sentenced  to  six  months’ imprisonment, 
and  was  about  to  undergo  a fresh  trial  at  the  court  of  assizes. 
If  the  peers,  too,  were  to  condemn  him  to  an  additional  incar- 
ceration, he  might  deplore  the  error  of  some  amongst  them— he 
might  complain  of  the  thirst  of  vengeance  displayed  by  others 
of  their  body,  but  he  would  never  dispair  of  the  future  liberties 
of  France. 

M.  Rouen  having  sat  down. 

M.  Carrel  now  rose — (Marks  of  attention.)  He  knew  not 
what  might  be  the  feelings  of  the  -chambers  called  upon  to 
judge  the  accused  and  those  who  participated  in  his  opinions, 
but  for  his  part  he  had  not  recovered  from  his  amasement  at 
the  sudden  overthrow  of  principles — at  the  unexpected  changes 
which  had  rendered  them  amenable  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
peers.  Four  years  ago  the  assembly  of  which  the  peers  formed 
part  was  at  issue  with  the  country,  and  the  aristocratic  peerage 
had  to  bear  its  part  in  the  defeat  of  the  counter  revolution.  At 
that  period,  the  Nationnel  had  summoned  the  citizens  to  arms, 
and  demanded  the  expulsion  of  some  of  the  members  of  the  peer- 
age, and  yet  such  acts  were  not  regarded  as  crimes,  bat  as  laws 
dictated  by  a triumphant  revolution.  He  was  not  besotted 
enough  to  believe  that  a situation  brought  about  by  the  exciting 
language  of  the  public  journals  could  last,  but  yet  they  had  al| 
witnessed  one  of  those  convulsions,  produced  rather  by  the  in 
corrigible  folly  of  a government  than  by  the  irritable  feelings  of 
the  people.  A journal  uttered  the  cry  of  alarm — the  watch  word, 
and  the  power  of  the  oppressor  was  crushed  with  a facility 
which  amazed  even  the  conquerers  in  the  struggle.  Such  a ca- 
tastrophe afforded  a severe  lesson,  and  yet  a lesson  which  was 
not  always  turned  to  advantage.  Some  months  afterwards,  af- 
fairs resumed  their  ordinary  course,  and  as  the  same  questions 
were  once  more  agitated  in  a manner  which  rendered  a fresh 
catastrophe  a matter  ofinevitable  necessity.  Blood  had  streamed 
in  torrents,  but  for  what  had  that  blood  been  shed?  Had  it  flow- 
ed for  liberty  and  the  country?  Had  a revolution  taken  place! 
Was  it,  indeed,  true  that  the  palace  of  the  sovereign  , that  very 
chamber — nay,  that  very  capitol,  had  belonged  for  10  days  to  a 
magnanimous  people?  Were  journalists  imposters  because  they 
remembered  that,  no  more  than  four  years  had  elapsed  since 
the  sovereignty  of  the  people  was  proclaimed — and  since  it  had 
been  acknowledged  that  from  them  flowed  all  legislative  and 
executive  authority?  It  had  been  thought  enough  to  allow  the 
Nationnel  the  privilege  of  offering  explanations,  but  not  of  mak- 
ing defence — for  it  could  enter  upon  its  defence  only  in  pre- 
sence of  its  natural  judges.  The  chamber  had  been  unable  to 
resist  the  temptation  of  judging  in  its  own  cause,  in  virtue  of  an 
obsolete  law  which  had  not  been  repealed  in  1830,  because 
none  had  then  {imagined' that  it  could  ever  be  put  in  force  in 
a free  country.  From  that  omission  might  be  gathered  the  fact 
that  liberty  cannot  be  founded  on  a triumphant  revolution,  but 
upon  the  securities  obtained  before  the  conquerers  laydown 
their  arms.  Under  the  restoration  the  men  of  July  had  learned 
how  to  regain,  but  not  how  to  preserve  their  liberties.  What 
now  remained  to  the  revolution  of  1830?  An  emblematic  sym 
bol,  the  tri  colored  flag;  a word,  the  sovereignty  of  the  peo 
pie — and  lastly,  a stiking  example,  to  teach  the  people  that  the 
destinies  of  a country  should  never  be  abandoned  to  despair. — 
(Great  sensation.) 

After  the  expulsion  of  the  fallen  dynasty,  when  the  men  of 
the  restoration  once  more  walked  abroad,  they  had  not  been 
sufficiently  distrusted.  France  had  supposed  them  incapable 
of  acts  of  daring — and  they  had  dared!  Here  M.  Carrel  had  de- 
scribed in  glowing  terms  the  illegalities  committed  for  the  last 
four  years  by  government,  and  particularly  the  prosecutions  di- 
rected against  the  press.  The  Nationnel  had  been  despoiled  of 
its  rights,  and  menaced  in  its  interests,  though  that  very  journal 
had  in  1830  originated  the  proposal  for  placing  the  dynasty  of 
Orleans  on  the  throne.  For  his  part  he  asked  forgiveness  of  his 
country  and  of  the  world,  for  his  share  in  the  offence.  (Great 
agitation).  M.  Carrel  next  remarked  that  no  passage  of  the  ar- 
ticle which  formed  the  subject  of  the  accusation  was  particular- 
ly designated  as  offensive.  Where  then  lay  the  defamation? 
Defamation  always  had  a character  of  personality,  but  in  the 
article  complained  of,  no  individual  was  accused  by  name.  It 
was  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  fame  of  the  members  of  the 
chamber  was  bound  together  like  the  pecuniary  interests  of  a 
company  of  speculators.  M.  Carrel  then  ajluded  to  the  disa- 
vowal demanded  by  lord  Brougham  from  the  publisher  of  the 
Morning  Post,  when  the  latter  was  summoned  to  appear  before 
the  bar  of  the  house  of  lords  for  misrepresenting  the  acts  of  the 
noble  and  learned  lord.  (At  this  moment  all  eyes  were  turned 
in  the  direction  of  lord  Brougham,  who  was  in  one  of  the  galle- 
ries). M.  Carrel  contended  that  the  case  bore  no  reference  to 
that  now  before  the  chamber.  Lord  Brougham  had  exacted  re- 
paration, but  not  vengeance,  and  an  unfair  application  had  been 
made  of  the  precedent  here,  where  it  was  not  understood.  M. 
Carrel  next  briefly  summed  up  the  charges  made  against  the 
Nationnel  by  M.  Phillippede  Segur,  and  stated  that  the  explana- 
tions of  that  journal  would  have  been:  1st.  Upon  the  causes  of 
its  alleged  disrespect  for  the  peerage;  2d,  upon  its  rights  as  an 
opposition  journal,  to  discuss  the  competency  of  the  court  of 


peers  to  decide  on  the  affairs  of  April;  3d,  upon  its  right  to  dis- 
cuss the  report  placed  before  the  public,  in  consequence  of  an 
indiscretion  not  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  chamber;  and  4th, 
upon  the  right  which  the  Nationnel  enjoyed  in  common  with  all 
France  of  examining  the  composition  of  the  majority  of  the 
chamber— a majority  which  had  but  a life  interest  in  the  privi- 
leges, and  which  might  at  any  moment  be  changed  by  fresh  ad- 
ditions to  the  peerage..  Following  the  order  established  in  his 
division,  M.  Carrel  remarked  that  the- hostility  of  the  Nationnel 
against  the  peerage  had  commenced  with  the  existence  of  that 
journal.  In  support  of  his  assertion,  he  quoted  an  article  of  M. 
Mignet,  (now  a member  of  the  council),  which  was  published 
in  February,  1830.  In  this  article  the  chamber  had  been  desig- 
nated as  an  asylum  for  all  deputies^-an  hospital  for  the  wound- 
ed. In  spite  of  such  language,  which  was  far  more  offensive 
than  contained  in  the  article  of  the  Nationnel , no  prosecution 
had  been  directed  against  M.  Mignet.  M.  Thiers,  too,  the  pre- 
sent minister  of  the  interior,  had  also  written  arid  published  in 
the  Nationnel  two  articles  against  the  peerage,  remarkable  for 
their  violence.  M.  Carrel  now  proceeded  to  enumerate  the 
-causes  of  the  hostility  displayed  by  the  Nationnel  towards  the 
peerage;  amongst  which,  ihe  most  prominent  was  the  constant 
refusal  of  that  body  to  revise  the  trial  of  marshal  Ney.  For  his 
part,  he  would  say,  that  the  judges  of  that  departed  hero  were 
more  in  need  of  advocates  and  defenders  than  the  memory  of 
their  victim.  (Great  agitation). 

The  president  here  interrupted  M.  Carrel.  He  could  not  per- 
mit such  observations  to  be  made;  and,  if  persisted  in,  the  cham- 
ber would  be  justified  in  making  him  (M.  Carrel)  the  subject  of 
a prosecution  similar  to  that  now  directed  against  the  gerant  of 
the  Nationnel. 

M.  Carrel  replied,  that  if  any  peer  within  the  walls  of  that 
chamber  was  offended  by  his  language,  he  was  at  liberty  to 
summon  him  to  undergo  the  penalty  incurred  by  it.  He  (M. 
Carrel)  would  at  any  moment  be  ready  to  appear  at  the  bar  of 
that  chamber;  and  he  would  cheerfully  submit  to  be  called  the 
first  man  of  the  generation  ofl830,  who,  in  the  name  of  France, 
had  entered  his  protest  against  an  infamous  assassination. 
(Cries  of  bravo!  from  the  public  galleries). 

The  president  upon  this  stopped  M.  Carrel,  when  general  Ex- 
celman’s,  who  had  previously  risen,  in  spite  of  the  president’s 
declaration  that  he  was  out  of  order,  exclaimed  with  great  ener- 
gy, “Right!  The  death  of  marshal  Ney  was  an  abominable  as- 
sassination.” 

(This  declaration  was  received  with  loud  applause  from  the 
galleries.  M.  de  Tascher  demanded  the  immediate  exclusion 
of  those  who  thus  interrupted  the  proceedings,  but  the  only  con- 
equence  of  this  appeal  was  a repetition  of  the  applause). 

The  president  then  asked  M.  Rouen  if  he  Bad  any  thing  fur- 
ther to  urge  in  his  defence. 

M.  Rouen  replied  that  M.  Carrel  had  not  concluded;  but  the 
president  declared  that  he  could  not  be  suffered  to  continue. 

M.  Carrel  hoped  the  chamber  would  not  make  M.  Rouen  suf- 
fer for  the  position  in  which  he  (M.  Carrel)  had  placed  himself, 
and  declared  that  the  remainder  of  his  address,  which  was  com- 
mitted to  writing,  was  free  from  all  offensive  language.  Having 
been  allowed  to  proceed,  he  maintained,  that  as  the  accused 
were  all  avowedly  hostile  to  the  peerage,  that  body  could  not, 
in  the  present  case,  judge  with  impartiahty.  After  commenting 
on  the  different  laws  passed  during  the  last  session,  he  sudden- 
ly stopped,  and  after  a pause,  said— “Gentlemen,  I again  find 
in  my  manuscript  the  name  of  marshal  Ney,  but  I have  given 
my  word  not  to  pronounce  that  name;  I must  first  ask  permis- 
sion to-  do  so.” 

The  president,  with  great  warmth,  refused  the  permission  so- 
licited by  M.  Carrel.  (Strong  sensation). 

M.  Carrel  observed  that  this  incident  was  the  best  defence  he 
could  urge  in  favor  of  M.  Rouen.  Was  it  believed  that  the  el- 
der branch  alone  is  answerable  for  the  blood  of  marshal  Ney? 

The  president  here  again  interrupted  M.  Carrel,  and  insisted 
upon  his  confining  himself  within  due  bounds. 

M.  Carrel  replied  that  a discussion  of  the  former  acts  of  the 
peerage  was  a necessary  part  of  the  defence.  He  begged  the 
impeachment  against  the  Nationnel  de  1834,  as  drawn  up  by 
E.  Philip  de  Segur,  to  be  again  read,  as  it  would  show  that  the 
journal  had  been  accused  of  similar  attacks  against  the  peerage 
ever  since  1830. 

The  president  again  recommended  M.  Carrel  to  confine  him- 
self to  explanations  on  the  article  which  formed  the  subject  of 
accusation. 

M.  Carrel  replied,  that  the  entire  of  the  article  formed  the 
subject  of  accusation.  The  Nationnel  wascharged  with  having 
published  language  offensive  to  the  whole  peerage;  he  had 
therefore  been  compelled  to  make  a separate  attack  upon  every 
portion  of  the  mass  of  the  chamber  in  order  to  justify  the  attacks 
of  the  Nationnel  upon  the  whole.  If  his  allusion  to  the  condem- 
nation of  marshal  Ney  had  produced  irritation,  it  had  also  excit- 
ed sympathy  among  some  of  the  peers:  He  would  cheerfully 

answer  any  questions  put  to  him  by  the  president. 

The  president  said,  that  M.  Carrel  must  be  aware  of  the 
points  upon  which  explanations  were  necessary.  Nothing 
could  be  more  clear.  (Oh!  oh!)  On  the  subject  now  touched 
upon  it  was  not  allowable  to  make  distinctions,  as  the  whole 
chamber  took  upon  itself,  the  responsibility  of  its  acts'. 

M.  Carrel  complained  of  the  difficulty  of  his  position— rif  he 
continued  as  he  commenced,  he  would  be  again  interrupted; 
and  as  no  questions  were  to  be  addressed  to  him,  all  defence 
became  impossible.  He  therefore  formally  demanded  that  the 
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chamber  should  be  consulted  on  the  question  of  the  defence. 
He  had  obtained  from  a jury  the  aequital  of  the  Nationnelde  1834, 
because  the  jury  was  neutral;  but  he  was  now  before  a tribunal 
composed  of  men  to  whom  the  avowed  opinions  of  the  Nation- 
nel were  obnoxious;  he  therefore  again  declared  that  a defence 
was  impossible,  lie  could  neither  allude  to  the  former  acts  of 
the  peerage,  nor  even  to  the  terms  in  which  the  accusation 
made  by  M.  Philip  de  Segur  was  framed.  He  would  therefore 
be  silent. 

The  president  then  asked  M.  Rouen  if  he  had  any  thing  to 
add. 

M.  Rouen — “Nothing;  except  my  protest  against  the  mutila- 
tion of  my  defence.” 

M.  Rouen  and  M.  Carrel  having  been  removed  from  the  bar, 
the  chamber  proceeded  to  the  ballot  on  the  question  of  guilty  or 
not  guilty,  and  M.  Rouen  was  declared  guilty  by  a majority  of 
138  to  15. 

President  then  stated  to  tHe  chamber  that  the  minimum  of  the 
penalty  of  imprisonment  incurred  by  the  accused  was  two 
months,  and  ttie  maximum  3 years — the  minimum  of  the  fine 
lOOfr.  and  the  maximum  10,000fr.  Each  of  the  peers  was  re- 
quired to  inscribe  upon  a bulletin  the  amount  of  fine  and  the 
term  of  imprisonment,  which  in  his  opinion  lie  conceived 
should  be  inflicted,  and  afterwards  to  deposite  his  bulletin  in 
the  urn. 

M.  Duboucliage  recommended  the  chamber  to  impose  the 
minimum  of  the  penalty,  and  added  that  the  severity  of  the 
chamber  of  deputies  towards  the  editor  of  the  Tribune  had  not 
diminished  the  virulence  of  the  press. 

M.  Rouen  and  M.  Carrel  having  been  again  placed  at  the  bar, 
the  latter  expressed  a hope  that  as  M.  Rouen  had  not  long  been 
the  responsible  editor  ol  the  Nationnel , the  chamber  would 
weigh  more  heavily  on  the  journal  than  on  his  client,  and  dimi- 
nish the  imprisonment,  though  it  might  augment  the  fine. 

M.  Rouen  and  M.  Carrel  again  withdrew,  and  the  chamber 
proceeded  to  the  ballot  on  the  question  of  the  amount  of  the 
fine.  The  following  was  the  result:  for  the  fine  of  10,00Ufr. 
121  votes;  for-5,000lr.  10  votes;  for  l,000fr.  2 votes;  for  200fr.  11 
votes;  and  for  lOUfr.  3 votes. 

The  gerant  of  the  Nationnel  was  accordingly  sentenced  to 
pay  a fine  of  10,000francs. 

On  the  question  as  to  the  term  of  imprisonment,  two  ballots 
took  place  without  any  absolute  majority.  The  following  was 
the  result  of  the  second  ballot:  67  votes  for  two  years,  and  36 
votes  for  one  month.  The  third  ballot  on  the  question  as  to 
which  of  these  terms  should  be  inflicted,  gave  98  votes  tor  two 
years  and  50  for  one  month. 

The  chamber  accordingly  sentenced  M.  Rouen  to  be  impri- 
soned for  two  years. 

The  sentence  vvas  then  read  and  passed,  M.  Lanjuinais  alone 
voting  against  it. 

The  president  having  stated  that  sentence  should  be  commu- 
nicated to  M.  Rouen  by  a hussier. 

The  sitting  was  then  adjourned  at  5’olock. 

■ ..»»Q  © 

AN  ANCIENT  EXECUTIVE  MESSAGE. 

From  the  Maryland  Republican. 

An  obliging  friend  has  handed  us  a copy  which  he  took  from 
the  records  in  the  council  chamber,  of  an  executive  speech,  de- 
livered by  William  Josephs,  esq.  president  of  the  upper  house 
of  assembly  of  Maryland,  before  the  two  houses,  on  opening  of 
the  session  of  the  year  1688.  As  this  is  the  season  of  the  year 
when  most  of  the  lour  and  twenty  governors  of  our  four  and 
twenty  “sovereignties,”  as  well  as  the  federal  head  of  the 
whole,  are  by  usage  held  bound  to  produce  something  of  the 
kind,  we  publish  this  record  of  the  talents  of  our  forefathers  in 
that  department,  as  one  of  the  most  venerable  of  authorities  to 
which  any  of  our  infant  archives  can  lay  claim.  The  pithy  lan- 
guage in  which  the  article  is  clothed,  is  not  less  remarkable 
than  the  logical  derivation  of  the  powers  and  prerogatives  which 
it  asserts,  and  which,  though  so  long  out  of  vogue  in  this  region, 
seems  likely  to  be  speedily  revived.  Nor  is  the  article  without 
points  from  which  instruction  may  be  derived;  it  may  be  read  no 
less  for  improvement  than  to  gratify  curiosity— besides,  being 
now  something  new  and  novel  in  its  way,  one  would  think 
should  be  no  small  recommendation  to  it. 

Gentlemen:  It  cannot,  be  (or  at  least  I hope  it  is  not)  un- 
known to  any  the  members  of  this  honorable  assembly,  that 
the  unquestionable  duly  of  every  of  us  in  particular  and  of  us 
all  in  general,  that  we  render  thanks  and  praise  to  the  Almighty 
for  that  it  hath  pleased  the  Divine  goodness  thus  to  bless  us  in 
this  (I  hope)  so  good  and  happy  a meeting,  nor  ought  we  to  be 
strangers  to  the  end  and  duty  for  which  the  Divine  goodness 
hath  ordered  for  that  there  is  no  power  but  of  God,  and  the 
power  by  which  we  are  assembled  here  is  undoubtedly  derived 
from  God,  to  the  king,  and  from  the  king  to  his  excellency  the 
lord  proprietary,  and  from  his  said  lordship  to  us,  the  power 
therefore  whereof  I speak  being  as  said — 

First,  in  God  and  from  God. 

Secondly,  in  the  king  and  from  the  king. 

Thirdly,  in  his  lordship  and  from  his  lordship. 

Fourthly,  in  us,  to  the  end  and  duty  of,  and  for  which  this 
assembly  is  now  called  and  met  is  that  from  those  four  heads 
to  wit: 

Of  God 

The  king  f We  consider,  and  first, 

Our  lord  £ Of  our  duty  in  reference  to  God. 
find  selves) 


That  is  to  say,  that  part  of  our  duty  to  God  which  properly 
lyeth  before  us,  and  that  I humbly  conceive  consists  in  the 
well  ordering  and  making  of  good  and  wholesome  laws  where- 
by to  punish  all  puldick  and  scandalous  offences  which  shall  at 
any  time  be  committed  by  the  people  of  or  within  this  province 
against  the  Divine  Majesty.  But  more  especially  I commend 
to  your  care  the  utter  suppressing  and  abolishing  the  several 
heinous  and  habitual  crimes  now  most  in  mode  and  use 
amongst  the  people,  as  drunkenness,  adultery,  swearing,  Sab- 
bath breaking,  &c. 

Drunkenness,  gentlemen,  that  beastly  sin  (to  the  shame  of 
the  guilty  be  it  spoken)  is  but  too  common  among  the  people  of 
this  province,  to  the  utter  mine  not  only  of  their  souls,  for  that 
drunkards  shall  not  inherit  the  kingdom  of  God,  but  also  of 
them,  their1  children  and  families  against  whom,  God  by^  his 
prophet  Isaiah  pronounceth  woe,  saying  woe  to  the  drunkards 
ofEphraim.  And  ought  not  we  then  to  fear  and  tremble  least 
God  in  like  manner  should  (according  to  our  deserts)  pro- 
nounce woe  to  the  drunkards  of  Maryland,  it  being  doubiless  a 
siri  of  all  sins  the  most  dangerous,  for  not  content  in  itself,  it 
strangely  leads  us  into  (almost)  all  manner  ef  sin  and  vice,  de- 
priving us  not  only  of  God  but  even  of  ourselves,  for  it  basely 
unmans  us  to  that  degree  that  it  makes  us  become  greater 
beasts  than  beasts  themselves,  so  shameful  it  is  to  see  doggs  to 
have  more  sense  than  theirmasters,  and  horses  more  under- 
standing than  their  riders.  The  scriptures  tell  us  that  the 
drunkard  shall  come  to  poverty.  If  therefore  the  drunkenness 
ofone  man- (as  doubtless  it  will)  shall  bring  himself  and  family 
to  mine,  why  then  shall  not  drunkenness,  when  it  becomes  the 
publick  sin  of  the  people,  bring  the  whole  nation  to  destruction 
as  indeed  it  often  doth,  many  instances  whereof  I could  pro- 
duce of  divers  kingdoms  and  nations  that  for  drunkenness,  have 
been  punished  of  God  and  given  as  a prey  to  their  enemies. 
There  has,  gentlemen,  been  several  good  statutes  made  in  Eng 
land  against  this  sin  of  drunkenness,  but  they  have  failed  of 
their  end,  the. reason  whereof  in  my  opinion  is,  because  the  pe- 
nalties inflicted  by  these  laws  were  hot  laid  severe  enough, 
wherefore  I hope  it  will  become  the  prudence  of  this  assembly 
as  to  consider  this  so  great  an  evil  as  for  the  future  no  such  dis- 
orders may  be  committed,  to  the  end  you  may  with  Joel  say, 
awake  ye  drunkards,  and  weep  and  howle,  &c. 

In  like  manner  I recommend  to  your  care  the  utter  suppres- 
sion of  that  most  horrid  and  damnable  sin  of  adultery  which  in 
these  days  is  grown  to  that  height,  that  with  the  prophet  may 
justly  say,  the  land  is  full  of  adulterers.  This  sin,  gentlemen, 
in  the  old  law  was  (as  I wish  it  were  by  law  now)  made  pu- 
nishable by  death;  for  it  Was  desired  that  he  that  committeth 
adultery  with  his  neighbor’s  wife,  the  adulterer  and  the  adul- 
teress shall  surely  be  put  to  death,  and  with  reason,  for  it  not 
only  brings,  our  estates  to  mine,  as  it  is  said  that  by  reason  of  a 
whorish  woman  a man  is  brought  to  a piece  of  , but  it 

also  brings  both  body.and  soul  to  eternal  death;  for  as  to  adul- 
terers (drunkards)  it  is  said,  that  adulterers  shall  not  inherit 
the  kingdom  of  God,  so  abominable  and  shameful  is  it  for  man 
especially  married  men  to  keep  whores,  as.  I hear  some  do,  not 
only  abroad  but  even  at  home  under  their  wives  noses  where 
the  strumpets  rule  and  the  wives. obey  to  the  scandal  of  all  ho- 
nest and  good  men;  wherefore  I pray  it  may  be  taken  into  such 
consideration  as  for  the  future  such  villains  may  be  excluded 
from  all  humane,  or  at  least  Christian  society. 

As  also  I pray  you  may  consider  duly  of  that  most  abomina- 
ble sin  of  swearing,  which  doubtless  occasions  many  judg- 
ments from  heaven  to  light  upon  us  for  that  because  of  swear- 
ing the  land  mourneth.  But  feating  I may  be  misunderstood 
by  some,  I will,  before  I proceed  further,  distinguish  between 
lawful  and  unlawful  swearing.  I say  lawful  for  that  God  him- 
self hath  sworn  the  oath  which  he  swore  to  our  father  Abraham 
“By  myself  have  I sworn  saith  the  Lord;  every  one  that  swear- 
eth  by  him  shall  glory;  thou  shalt  tear  the  Lord  thy  God  and 
slialt  serve  him  and  swear  by  his  name;  for  when  God  made 
promise  to  Abraham,  because  he  could  swear  by  no  greater  he 
sware  by  himself;  for  men  verily  swear  by  the  greater  and  an 
oath  for  confirmation  is  to  ihein  an  end  of  all  strife”  so  there- 
fore the  swearing  which  I deem  lawful  is  that  which  is  sworn 
in  and  for  justice’ sake,  for  if  all  swearing  which  by  the  laws  of 
God  is  forbid,  and  against  which  I earnestly  move  this  honora- 
ble assembly,  is,  that  (but  too)  frequent  blasphemy  and  taking 
the  name  of  God  in  vain  upon  every  frivolous  and  light  occa- 
sion, not  in  truth  and  justice,  bu  t in  passionate  puff  and  hector 
in  piddling  shops  and  such  like  other  places  of  sottish  behavior, 
as  is  also  forbid  that  other  most  damnable  way  pf  swearing 
where  under  the  cloak  of  justice  and  truth  they  mean  the 
greatest  falsehoods  to  the  often  ruineof  the  people  in  their  lives 
and  fortunes,  and  this  the  law  calls  perjury,  and  is  indeed  a 
crime  that  we  shall  be  amenable  for  before  the  judgment  seat 
of  God,  if  by  making  of  wholesome  laws  (whilst  it  is  in  our 
power)  we  do  not  endeavor  to  suppress  so  great  and  grievous  a 
mischief,  for  that  because  of  this  swearing  the  land  mourneth; 
and  under  it  will  also  come  into  consideration  not  only  the  per- 
jury of  false  witnesses  at  the  bar,  and  before  justices  but  also 
of  false  affidavits  swearers  and  swearers  of  false  answers  in 
chancery,  as  nho  all  false  jurors  of  both  the  grand  and  petty 
pannells,  who  do  not  act  as  they  are  sworn  to  do,  nor  proceed 
as  they  ought  according  to  their  evidence,  the  evil  whereof  will 
lye  at  our  own  doors,  if  as  said,  we  prevent  it  not. 

The  fourth  thing  mentioned  tinder  the  first  and  greatest  head 
of  duty  towards  God,  is  that  of  breaking  the  Sabbath  by  labor- 
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ing  and  doing  work  therein  not  of  necessity  to  be  done,  as  also 
any  idle  spending  and  passing  that  day  in  drinking,  tipling, 
gaming,  &c.  all  which  unchristian  practices  will,  (I  hope)  by 
the  prudent  care  of  this  assembly,  be  prevented,  as  will  also,  I 
hope,  all  other  public  and  scandalous  crimes,  now  most  in  mode 
amongst  the  people.  Thus  having,  in  the  first  place,  gone 
through  these  things  which  relate  to  our  duty  in  reference  to 
God,  it  will  then  become  the  duty  of  this  honorable  assembly 
to  proceed  in  the  second  part,  which  is  that  we  duly  consider 
of  all  such  matters  as  by  the  Providence  of  God,  shall  offer  in 
reference 

To  our  sovereign  lord  the  king. 

Kings,  gentlemen,  are  the  lord’s  anointed  and  are  by  God  ap- 
pointed over  us  to  rule,  and  (next  under  God)  the  king,  we  are 
bound  to  fear  and  honor,  for  that  it  is  said,  fear  then  the  Lord 
and  the  king,  and  again,  fear  God  and  honor  the  king,  for  that  a 
divine  sentence  is  in  the  lips  of  the  king,  and  the  king  by  judg- 
ment established  the  law,  and  his  mouth  transgressed  not  in 
judgment,  and  the  king’s  commands  we  are,  by  the  laws  of 
God,  bound  to  keep,  for  that  it  is  said,  keep  the  king’s  com- 
mandment, and  that  in  regard  of  the  oath  of  God,  for  whoso 
keepeth  the  commandment  of  the  king,  shall  feel  no  evil  thing. 
The  king,  gentlemen,  by  his  order  in  council,  bearing  date  the 
4th  day  of  December,  1687,  hath  required  of  us  that  we,  with 
Virginia,  pass  an  act  prohibiting  bulk  tobacco  to  be  exported 
out  of  this  province,  &c.  This  order,  gentlemen  should  have 
been  here  sooner,  but  by  some  neglect  or  other  of  the  clerks  in 
England,  it  came  not  to  my  lord’s  hands  in  timg,  so  as  to  have 
been  sent  by  the  last  year’s  shipping.  But  sooner  or  later,  the 
king  is  and  ought  to  be  obeyed.  None,  perhaps,  will  presume 
to  question  the  advantage  or  disadvantage  that  may  arise  by 
passing  of  such  an  act,  which  is  indeed  unbecoming  subjects  to 
call  in  question  the  proceedings  of  the  king,  as  if  the  good  and 
evil  which  thereby  might  or  could  arise,  were  not  fully  and  due- 
ly  considered  of  in  England  by  the  king’s,  most  honorable  coun- 
cil, from  whom  and  by  whose  advice  that  order  did  proceed. 
But  such  is  the  leaven  of  some,  as  always  to  treate  with  dislike, 
the  best  things  even  proceeding  from  the  best  of  kings  and  best 
of  governments,  and  that  for  no  other  reason,  but  because  it 
came  from  the  king. 

Gentlemen:  I hope  the  ill-advised  proceedings  of  a late  neigh- 
boring assembly  on  this  occasion,  will  be  no  president  of  force 
to  weigh  with  you,  but  as  men  of  better  principles,  you  will 
shew  that  in  allegiance  and  loyalty  to  your  king  you  know  bet- 
ter to  obey.  I say  you  will  know  better,  for  that  it  is  obvious 
to  every  man  of  sense  that,  they  were  strangers  to  their  duty;  in- 
asmuch as  they  ought  to  know  that  mercy  and  truth  preserve 
the  king,  and  that  in  the  light  of  the  king’s  countenance  is  life, 
and  also  that  the  wrath  of  a king  is  as  messengers  of  death,  and 
shall  he  whoso  provoked  the  king  to  curse,  sinneth  against  his 
own  soul,  and  who  knows  what  just  resentment  the  king  may 
have  of  such  as  well  undutiful  as  disloyal  pratices. 

There  is  one  thing  yet  remains  upon  which  I will,  before  I 
conclude  this  our  second  part  of  duly,  move  the  gentlemen  of 
this  honorable  assembly,  which  is,  that  an  anniversary  act  may 
unanimously  pass  of.general  thanksgiving  to  Almighty  God  for 
the  infinite  blessing  which  God  of  his  goodness  has  been  pleas- 
ed to  bestow  on  their  sacred  majesties,  their  subjects  and  do- 
minions, in  the  birth  of  so  noble  and  glorious  a prince;  to  be 
held  and  kept  holy  throughout  this  province  on  every  10th  day 
of  June,  during  the  whole  life  of  the  prince,  which  God  (who  of 
his  mercy  gave  him),  grant  may  be  long  and  happy,  and  to  that 
intent  with  the  royal  prophet  joining,  says,  “give  the  king  thy 
judgments  O God,  and  thy  righteousness  unto  the  king’s  son.” 

The  third  part  of  our  duty  whereof  I spoke  is  that  which,  by 
the  blessings  of  God,  shall  occur  in  reference 

To  his  excellency  the  lord  proprietary  of  this  province. 

[Here  we  omit  a page  of  fulsome  eulogy  on  the  character  of 
the.  lord  proprietary.] 

1 shall  and  do  desist  the  further  pressing  of  this  point  tor  the 
intent,  T may  the  sooner  come  to  the  fourth  and  last  part  of  our 
duty,  which  is, 

That  you  take  all  due  care  of  yourselves; 

That  is  to  say  of  the  people,  whose  representatives  you  are, 
and  this  you  cannot  better  do  than  by  providing  such  good  and 
wholesome  laws  as  shall  in  the  first,  place  suppress  all  public 
sin  and  scandal,  as  said  in  the  first  part  of  the  duty  towards 
God,  least  for  the  publick  sins  of  the  ppople,  God  should  inflict 
the  whole  province  with  plagues  and  judgments  from  heaven, 
and  next  unto  this  your  care,  will  be  to  study  the  general  good 
of  the  people  as  well  by  devjseing,  as  readily  complying  with  all 
such  acts,  as  by  the  blessing  of  God  shall  happen  to  be  proposed 
in  this  assembly,  which  shall  any  way  stand  to  the  security  of 
right  and  reall  good  of  the  people  in  general,  and  herein  all  pri- 
vate and  self  interest  is  to  be  abhorred  so  rationally  conceived 
for  the  publick,  ought  you  and  every  of  you  to  be;  unto  all  which 
I shall  freely  contribute  with  all  the  faculties  of  a tritely  wil- 
ling heart  and  mind;  so  God  of  his  mercy  guide,  direct,  bless 
and  preserve  all  your  good  and  faithful  undertakings — amen! 

Gentlemen:  I have  one  thing  more  to  offer  which  is — first,  by 
way  of  advice,  that  before  you  begin  to  make  laws,  you  do  not 
begin  to  break  laws,  and 

Secondly,  by  way  of  demand,  that  you  and  every  of  you,  and 
I for  example,  will  take  the  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  right  honora- 
ble the  lord  proprietary,  as  the  law  directs,  which,  if  any  refuse 
to  do,  the  government  will  according  to  that  law  proceed,  for  if 
you  obey  not  the  laws  that  are  made,  who  think  you,  will'oVey 


the  laws  that  you  are  to  make?  So  God  of  his  mercy  direct  you 
as  before,  is  prayed. 

DINNER  TO  THE  HON.  C.  GAYARRE. 

From  the  New  Orleans  Courier , of  the  28 th  January. 

On  Monday  last  a dinner  was  given  to  the  honorable  Charles 
Gayarre,  our  recently  elected  senator  to  congress,  by  bis  per- 
sonal friends,  as  a mark  of  their  esteem  for  him  as  a man  and 
the  regard  which  they  entertain  for  the  independent  stand 
whieh  he  has  taken  in  the  cause  of  democracy,  and  for  his  pub- 
lic and  private  character.  In  the  course  of  the  evening  Mr.  G„ 
made  an  able  and  eloquent  speech,  fully  sustaining  the  presi- 
dent in  all  his  measures.  We  commend  the  speech  to  the  pe- 
rusal of  our  readers,  who  we  are  sure  cannot  but  be  pleased 
with  the  judgment  and  talent  adduced.  Mr.  Gayarre  is  the 
second  Creole  that  has  been  elected  to  congress:  and  it  will 
without  doubt  be  highly  gratifying  to  our  venerable  chief  ma- 
gistrate to  see  such  an  enlightened  son  of  Louisiana,  as  Mr. 
Gayarre,  sustaining  those  measures  on  the  floor  of  congress 
which  are  so  conducive  to  the  public  good:  and  which  have 
heretofore  been  wantonly  sacrificed  to  serve  private  animosity, 
and  party  predilections. 

New  Orleans , January  27. 

Sir:  Although  of  opinion  that  the  sentiments  expressed 
amidst  the  convivality  of  a dinner  of  friends,  and  partaking  of 
the  excitement  of  the  occasion,  are  not  worthy  of  publication, 
and  never  appeared  to  advantage  when  exposed  to  the  cold  at- 
mosphere of  public  criticism,  yet  I deem  it  my  duty  to  sacrifice 
my  feelings  on  the  subject,  and  to  comply  with  the  resolution 
adopted  by  the  guests  of  the  entertainment  and  officially  com- 
municated to  me  by  their  president.  In  obedience,  therefore, 
to  that  resolution,  I transmit  to  you  the  speech  which  I de- 
livered yesterday,  in  all  its  original  imperfection. 

I am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  most  humble  and  obedient 
servant,  CHARLES  GAYARRE. 

Gentlemen:  I rise  to  tender  you  in  feeble  and  inadequate 
language,  the  feelings  of  a heart  overflowing  with  gratitude  at 
the  testimonials  of  friendship  and  esteem  which  you  are  this 
day  bestowing  upon  me.  Deeply,  deeply  do  I know  that  they 
are  not  justified  by  any  merit  which  I may  possess;  and  1 stand 
humbled  in  my  Own  estimation  when  I compare  my  poor  abili- 
lities  with  the  high  honor  which  has  been  conferred  upon  me 
by  the  legislature  of  the  state.  The  day  which  woulu  have 
dawned  upon  the  election  of  a Louisatiian  to  the  senate  of  the 
United  States,  would  have  been  for  me  a day  of  exultation 
ever  to  be  cherished  in  fond  and  patriotic  recollection.  What 
must  it  be  when  I am  the  chosen  one  who  has  been  elevated  to 
that  dignified  station?  1 should  feel  the  proudest  of  mankind,  if 
a sense  of  my  inferiority  did  not  flash  upon  the  buoyancy  of  my 
spirits  and  depress  the  relation  of  gratified  ambition.  When 
I think  of  the  immense  responsibility  which  I have  incurred, 
and  when  I weigh  that  responsibility  with  the  means  which  I 
have  to  meet  it,  1 am  ready  almost  tosink  intodispair,  and  to  re- 
gret the  youthful  presumption  which  has  prompted  me  to  an  un- 
dertaking much  beyond  my  age  and  the  powers  of  my  mind. 
My  only  reliance  is  in  the  patriotism  which  I feel  glowing  in 
my  breast.  I trust  in  the  miracles  which  love  of  country  has 
worked  in  all  ages,  and  I cling  to  the  hope  that  it  may  stimu- 
late nre  to  exertions  of  which  I thought  myself  little  capable. 
By  patient  labor  and  indefatigable  industry,  1 shall  endeavor  to 
make  amends  for  the  talents  in  which  I am  deficient,  and  if  it 
be  necessary  that  my  voice  be  heard  in  defence  or  support  of 
the  interests  ofLouisiana,  that  voice  shall  be  heard,  that  voice 
shall  pour  out  the  honest  convictions  of  my  heart,  not,  it  is 
true',  in  the  gorgeous  pomp  of  oratorical  display,  but  in  the  plain, 
unvarnished  and  manly  language  of  truth.  With  whatever 
awe  I may  stand  iu  the  presence  of  the  Clays  and  the  Web- 
sters,  and  those  other  mighty  spirits  who  strive  for  pre-emi- 
nence in  the  political  arena,  and  whose  mental  superiority  to 
me  I deem  infinite,  yet  I consider  it  my  duty  not  to  allow  any 
cowardly  modesty  to  paralyze  your  representative  in  the  capitol 
of  the  United  States,  in  the  hall  of  freedom,  in  the  sanctuary  of 
equal  rights.  It  shall  not  be  said  of  a native  son  ofLouisiana, 
that  his  tongue  faltered  in  his  mouth  when  she  bade  him  speak 
her  sovereign  and  independent  will  in  the  presence  of  her  con- 
federated sisters',  and  since  it  has  been  her  pleasure  to  select  the 
humblest  of  her  children  to  represent  her  in  the  great  council 
of  the  nation,  may  the  star  that  presides  over  her  glorious  des- 
tinies, shed  a benign  and  inspiring  influence  upon  her  faithful 
servant,  and  may  that  benevolent  Providence  which  has  already 
done  so  much  for  her  prosperity,  purify  my  heart,  enlighten  my 
mind  and  reader  me  worthy  of  and  equal  to  those  high  duties 
which  I am  so  solemnly  called  to  perform  by  our  common  and 
beloved  mother,  Louisiana  tire  young,  the  beautiful,  the  rich, 
whom  future  ages  will  find  combining  all  the  famed  excellen- 
cies of  Italy  and  Egypt,  and  whom  they  will  salute  as  the  boast 
of  America. 

Gentlemen— it  is,  no  doubt,  not  expected  that  I should  inter- 
rupt the  social  hilarity  of  this  delightful  banquet  with  a long, 
minute  and  detailed  exposition  of  aH  the  tenets  of  my  political 
creed.  Ill-timed,  indeed,  would  be  a grave  discussion  on  great 
constitutionalfluestidns,  when  the  bowl  is  there,  at  hand,  spark- 
ling with  generous  wine,  and  when  the  time,  the  hour,  the  cir. 
c«jmste,nce.  and  every  thing  that  the  eye  rests  upon,  solicits  the 
{.Dliiicitfn  *o  disappear  and  to  give  way  to  the  man  of  pleasure 
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and  of  convivial  wit.  Suffice  it,  therefore,  to  say,  that  I have 
been  and  still  remain,  a strong  and  staunch  friend  and  support- 
er of  the  present  administration,  under  a conviction  that  it  is 
conducted  in  a spirit  congenial  with  the  true  principles  of  the 
constitution,  and  that  it  will,  in  the  end,  promote  and'secure 
the  welfare  and  prosperity  of  tile  union. 

I must  confess,  that  I cherish  for  the  venerable  patriot  who  is 
at  the  head  of  our  government  a feeling  of  strong  personal  pre- 
dilection, which  dates  from  the  earliest  days  of 'my  boyhood.  I 
was  hardly  ten  years  of  age,  when  the  Tennessean  brigade  being 
encamped  on  a plantation  then  belonging  to  my  family,  I had 
the  occasion  frequently  to  see  that  successful  warrior  under  the 
roof  of  my  paternal  mansion.  There  he  was  presented  to  my 
boyish  admiration  as  the  saviour  of  all  that  was  dear  to  me,  and 
I then  looked  upon  him  with  childish  wonder,  mixed  with  all 
the  gratitude  of  which  I was  susceptible  at  that  early  period  of 
my  existence.  It  is  possible  that  when  grown  into  manhood,  I 
may  have  been  influenced  by  the  recollections  and  affections  of 
my  childhood.  But,  gentlemen,  as  a politician,  ! believe  that  I 
have  succeeded  in  divesting  myself  of  all  feelings  of  undue  par- 
tiality, and  that  I have  brought  myself  to  view  the  political 
course  of  the  present  administration  in  a light  which  borrows 
no  hue  from  the  relation  in  which  1 may  stand  towards  the  man 
whom  I love  and  venerate.  I have,  I say,  examined  and  inves- 
tigated the  political  course  of  the  present  administration,  not  as 
a blind  and  slavish  partisan,  that  I scorn  to  be,  but  as  one  owing 
allegiance  to  no  man,  as  one  soaring  above  the  petty  influence 
of  self  interest  or  of  ambitious  promptings,  and  as  a senator  of 
the  United  Stales  I will  give  my  support  to  that  administration 
not  because  it  is  headed  by  gen.  Jackson,  but  because  I believe, 
and  if  it  is  an  error,  it  is  an  honest  one,  that  it  walks  in  the  path 
pointed  out  and  irradiated  by  the  beacon  light  of  the  constitu 
tion  of  the  United  States. 

Gentlemen,  you  know  that  since  the  formation  of  our  institu- 
tions, the  American  people  have  been  divided  into  two  parties, 
the  democrats  and  the  federalists.  The  federalists  have  always 
exerted  themselves  to  transform  this  government  into  a strong 
one  through  a broad  interpretation  of  the  constitution,  and  have 
attempted  to  assume  for  the  government  every  kind  of  power 
by  implication.  If  they  had  succeeded,  the  beautiful  fabric  of 
our  constitution  would  have  been  defaced,  the  state  sovereign- 
ties annihilated,  and  the  general  government  would  have  ex- 
tended an  imperial  sway  over  all  the  states  degraded  into  vas- 
salage arid  provincial  insignificance.  But  they  were  success- 
fully opposed  by  the  democracy  of  the  union,  the  true  republi- 
cans, who  contended  for  a strict  interpretation  of  the  constitu- 
tion, and  who  maintained  that  all  the  powers  not  expressly  de- 
legated remained  with  the  states.  Elected  by  the  democracy  of 
the  union,  general  Jackson  has  remained  faithful  to  that  demo- 
cracy like  the  light  which,  to  use  the  language  of  the  scripture, 
walked  in  the  shape  of  a column  of  fire  before  the  people  after 
the  heart  of  God,  through  Egyptian  darkness,  the  genius  of  de- 
mocracy has  guided  the  steps  of  the  man  after  the  people’s 
heart,  through  all  the  clouds  and  the  tempest  raisfcd  by  head- 
long opposition,  and  has  been  steadily  leading  him  on  to  glory 
and  immortality.  If  Napoleon  said  with  prophetic  sagacity  that 
the  French  revolution  would  never  retrace  its  steps,  with  a 
greater  approximation  to  truth  may  it  be  said  that  American 
democracy  never  will  go  back.  With  one  foot  on  Maine  and 
the  other  on  Louisiana,  she  will  raise  her  Godlike  form  to  hea- 
ven, and  she  will  move  onward  and  onward,  the  companion  ol 
future  ages,  crushing  in  her  course  the  hydra  heads  of  aristo 
cracy,  in  whatever  place  and  under  whatever  forms  they  may 
appear. 

Fes,  gentlemen,  the  present  administration  has  been  faithful 
to  the  tine  principles  of  the  constitution,  and  to  the  republican 
creed  of  democracy.  Who  has  checked  the  wild  scheme  of 
pretended  internal  improvements,  the  object  of  which  was  to 
perpetuate  the  national  debt  and  to  chain  the  states  at  the  feet 
of  the  general  government?  Who  has  declared  that  no  appro- 
priation should  be  made  out  of  the  national  treasury  except  for 
national  purposes?  Who  has  crushed  that  system  of  bribery 
which  meted  out  in  congress  the  public  moneys  to  the  different 
states  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  their  votes  and  to  their 
political  importance?  a system  from  which  we  have  specially 
suffered.  New  York  and  Pennsylvania,  with  their  thirty  and 
forty  votes  swallowing  up  all  the  appropriations,  and  not  leav- 
ing to  Louisiana  even  the  dregs  of  the  cup.  To  whom  do  we 
owe  that  the  world  has  not  witnessed  that  most  disgraceful  of 
all  scenes  for  national  pride  and  patriotism,  the  states  scram- 
bling and  squabbling  for  a pittance  from  the  government,  I'ke 
so  many  beggardly  clients  at  the  door  of  a Roman  prarter?  Do 
we  not  now  represent  the  extraordinary  spectacle  of  a nation 
without  debt?  has  not  the  constitution  been  kept  in  its  virgin 
purity?  has  not  nullification  retreated  before  the  immense  po- 
pularity, the  consummate  prudence  and  the  iron  firmness  of  our 
chief  magistrate?  has  not  the  armour  which  dared  to  gleam  even 
in  the  capital  of  the  United  States,  half  concealed  under  sena 
torial  robes,  been  laid  aside? — for  all  these  benefits  we  are  in- 
debted to  the  present  administration. 

But,  gentlemen,  as  a new  slate,  we  owe  the  president  a spe 
cial  tribute  of  gratitude  for  the  veto  which  he  pot  upon  Mr. 
Clay’s  land  hill,  the  object  of  which  was  to  sell  the  public  lands, 
and  to  divide  the  proceeds  thereof  among  the  states,  according 
to  the  ratio  of  population.  For  that  veto  which  saved  us  from 
he  blasting  effect  of  a bill  originating  in  the  ambition  of  a skil- 
tul  politician,  who,  no  doubt,  relied  for  success  on  the  supposed 
feupidily  of  our  northern  brethren,  we  owe  him  as  uuehgrati- 


tude  as  for  the  victory  which  preserved  us  from  British  inva- 
sion. For  my  part,  1 had  rather  see  the  public  lands  of  Louisi- 
ana, which  were  so  unjustly  extorted  from  our  convention  in 
1812,  deeply  buried  in  the  bosom  of  the  oeean,  than  wrested 
from  the  hands  of  our  fellow  citizens,  to  be  made  the  spoils  of 
party  ambition  and  held  out  as  a splendid  bauble  to  purchase 
the  votes  of  the  old  states  at  the  expense  of  their  weaker  con- 
federates. 

I come  at  last  to  that  immense  moneyed  corporation  which 
extended  from  the  frontiers  of  Maine. to  the  mouth  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, and  which  threatened  to  taint  and  to  corrupt  forever 
the  purity  of  our  institutions.  When  the  bank  of  the  United 
States  was  created,  a celebrated  statesman,  John  Randolph  of 
Roanoke,  looking  into  futurity  with  the  keen-sightedness  of  an 
eagle,  and  anticipating  the  evils  that  would  result  to  the  union 
from  the  prolific  womb  of  that  powerful  corporation,  said  that 
it  would  be  as  impossible  to  put  it  down,  when  once  in  opera- 
tion, as  to  take  possession  of  Gibraltar  with  a pocket  pistol. 
That  distinguished  son  of  Virginia  ought  to  have  remembered 
that  we  lived  in  an  age  when  nothing  was  impossible.  The 
bank,  the  foimidable  bank,  the  Gibraltar  of'  the  United  States, 
that  lowered  so  lately  in  her  pride  of  place  and  gloried  in  her 
columns  of  marble  and  classical  architecture,  or  rather  that 
bastile  of  America,  that  projected  her  gloomy  shadow  over  the 
liberties  of  the  country,  has  been  battered  down  by  the  artillery 
of  democracy  and  stormed  by  the  energies  of  an  indignant  na- 
tion rising  ip  support  of  her  leader  and  encouraging  him  to  the 
accomplishment  of  his  great  undertaking.  ’ 

Well,  the  struggle  is  over,  the  blow  has  been  struck,  the  bank 
is  now  in  the  convulsions  of  death.  Where  is  the  distress  which 
prevailed  six  months  ago?  gone  with  the  author  of  it,  the  bank; 
it  has  vanished  into  the  air  like  bubbles  on  the  surface  of  a 
troubled  ocean.  Our  country  never  was  in  a moie  prosperous 
state;  commerce,  agriculture,  manufactures  are  flourishing,  and 
prosperity  smiles  over  the  land  from  one  end  of  the  union  to 
the  other.  And  yet  the  bank  is  as  we  may  say,  dying.  Let  us 
hope  that  she  will  gasp  her  last  in  peace;  let  us  hope  that  out 
of  her  tomb  a ghostly-spectre  will  not  rise  to  assume  again  the 
flesh  and  substance  of  life;  let  us  hope  that  there  will  be  no  re- 
novation of  those  evils  from  which  we  have  been  lately  freed 
by  the  perseverance  and  firmness  of  enlightened  patriotism. 

Unfortunately,  gentlemen,  at  the  very  moment  when  we  had 
removed  all  the  obstacles  that  threatened  to  impede  the  course 
of  our  national  prosperity,  our  relations  with  France,  our  an- 
cient ally,  have  assumed  an  unfriendly  aspect.  For  old  inju- 
ries, inflicted  twenty  five  years  ago,  she  still  continues  to  refuse 
reparations,  when  her  high  sense  of  honor  ought,  it  seems,  to 
have  made  it  imperative  upon  her  to  repair  the  wrongs  she  had 
done  to  her  best  friend.  If  measures  of  Coercion  should  be 
adopted  by  our  government,  and  if  a war  should  ensue,  conse- 
quent upon  the  infatuation  of  France,  we  Americans  of  French 
oiigin,  will  imitate  the  rtoble  example  of  the  Americans  of  Bri- 
tish origin,  when  they  resisted  British  oppression,  and  when 
undaunted  and  undismayed,  they  met  and  conquered  British 
arms  and  British  valor.  We  will  shew  the  French  that  we  are 
truly  their  descendants;  that  if  we  have  inherited  their  language 
and  manners,  we  have  also  inherjted  their  valor  and  that  chi- 
valric  pride  of  which  they  boast  so  much,  and  which  does  not 
brook  the  least  show  of  offence.  We  will  show  them  that  we 
are  no  bastards,  no  mongrel  curs,  but  that  our  veins  are  warm- 
ed with  the  old  Gallic  and  Norman  blood,  ready  to  flow  in  the 
defence  of  our  country,  and  for  the  glory  of  the  star  spangled 
banner. 

Fellow  citizens,  every  year  during  the  interval  of  the  sessions 
of  congress,  l will  return  among  you  to  account  for  the  manner 
in  which  I shall  have  discharged  my  duties;  I will  go  through 
every  parish  of  the  state;  I will  visit  equally  the  poor  and  the 
rich  and  inquire  with  solicitude  into  the  wants  of  that  people, 
whose  servant  I am  proud  to  be.  If,  in  the  high  station  to  which 
1 have  been  exalted,  I am  so  fortunate  as  to  be  instrumental  in 
advancing  the  prosperity  of  any  of  my  fellow  citizens,  I will 
thank  heaven  that  I have  not  lived  in  vain,  and  I will  then  at- 
tach some  importance  to  a life  which  I have  devoted  to  your 
service  and  which  I hold  valuable  in  proportion  only  as  it  is 
useful  to  my  country. 

REPORT  OF  THE  COMMISSIONER  OF  PENSIONS. 

War  department , pension  office,  November  7,  1834. 

Sir:  I have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith,  statements, 
marked  from  A to  H inclusive,  showing  the  number  of  persons 
now  on  the  pension  rolls  of  the  several  states  and  territories  of 
the  United  States,  under  the  various  acts  of  congress?;  the  num- 
ber added  to  the  rolls  since  the  last  annual  report;  the  number 
who  have  been  reported  as  dead  since  that  time;  the  number 
who  have  relinquished  pensions  under  the  act  of  March  18, 
1818,  and  obtained  the  benefits  of  the  act  of  June  7,  1832;  and 
the  amount  of  funds  transmitted  to  the  pension  agents  for  pay- 
ing stipends  due  the  present  year. 

From  the  s;  -lenient,  marked  II,  it  would  appear  that  the  ex- 
penditure has  exceeded  three  millions  of  dollars. 

A very  painful  duty  devolves  on  me  in  making  this  report.  I 
allude  to  the  recent  developments  in  several  parts  of  our  coun- 
try, in  which  some  of  the  most  iniquitous  transactions  have 
been  discovered  to  have  been  perpetrated  by  men  of  high  stand- 
ing in  society,  whose  official  stations  and  respectability  placed 
them  far  above  suspicion,  and  who  have  taken  advantage  of 
the  good  character  they  have  sustained  to  practice  some  of  the 
most-daring  frauds.  In  every  fraudulent  case,  which  has  come 
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to  the  knowledge  of  this  department,  steps  have  been  taken  to 
punish  the  offenders.  In  some  instances  prosecutions  have 
been  successful,  and  terminated  in  the  confinement  of  the  cri- 
minals in  state  prisons.  In  other  cases  they  have  fled  from 
justice.  In  every  case  where,  on  account  of  the  solvency  of 
the  party,  there  was  a prospect  of  recovering  money  improper- 
ly paid,  a suit  has  been  commenced. 

It  has  been  ascertained  that  papers  have  been  presented  at 
this  department  purporting  to  contain  proof  of  revolutionary 
service,  taken  in  open  court,  bearing  the  official  seal  of  the 
clerk  of  the  court,  and  duly  certified  by  him,  when  , in  fact,  the 
persons  in  whose  behalf  the  claims  were  made,  never  had  any 
but  an  imaginary  existence.  In  some  instances  the  claims 
have  been  admitted,  and  money  hasheen  paid.  In  other  cases, 
money  has  been  paid  to  a period  after  the  time  when  the  pen- 
sioners died;  and  this  last  mentioned  -description  of  fraud  was 
effected  by  means  of  falsifying  the  certificates  of  a clerk  of  a 
court  of  record.  The  person  who  made  these  false  certificates 
was  agent  for  a great  number  of  claimants;  had  free  access  to 
the  seal  of  the  court;  the  clerk  on  one  occasion  affixed  his  sig- 
nature and  seal  to  blanks,  leaving  them  to-be  filled  up  as  they 
might  be  required.  These  papers  fell  into  the  hands  of  this 
agent,  and  he  used  them  for  his  own  purposes.  The  judge  of 
the  court,  the  clerk,  and  the  author  of  these  forgeries,  it  would 
seem  at  the  first  blush,  were  all  equally  concerned  in  this  nefa 
rious  business.  But  the  two  former,  on  being  (Questioned  in  re- 
gard to  the  matter,  frankly  owned  that  they  had  such  unlimited 
confidence  in  the  integrity  of  the  accused,  that  they  never 
doubted  any  statement  he  made.  The  judge  and  clerk,  on 
placing  before  them  some  of  the  papers  above  alluded  to,  admit- 
ted that  they  had  never  known  such  persons.  It  seems  that 
this  agent  and  the  judge  occupied  the  same  room  as  an  office; 
the  clerk  another  room  on  the  same  floor,  separated  from  theirs 
only  by  a narrow  passage.  In  all  instances  the  agent  drew  up 
the  declarations  of  the  claimants,  and  after  the  applicants  made 
oaths  to  their  declarations  they  were  laid  aside.  The  agent,  at 
particular  periods,  would  go  into  the-  clerk’s  room,  withu  bun- 
dle of  papers,  and  get  them  authenticated  at  his  pleasure. 
This  shamefully  negligent  conduct  of  the  officers  of  the  court  is 
ascribed  to  the  great  confidence  which  they  reposed  in  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  agent.  But  it  appears  to  me  that  such  indiffer- 
ence, as  to  the  manner  of  discharging  a high  official  trust,  be- 
trays a want  of  proper  qualifications  for  office,  and  is  but  little 
less  reprehensible  than  if  they  had  been  accessories  in  the 
agent’s  guilt. 


To  prevent  a repetition  of  such  fraudulent  practices,  the  ap- 
pointment of  officers  in  each  state  and  territory  for  the  purpose 
of  examining  in  person  all  pensioners  and  applicants  (or  pen- 
sions, 1 conceive  to  be  indispensable.  My  experience,  for  the 
last  sixteen  years,  has  fully  satisfied  me  that  it  is  all  important 
that  the  most  rigid  scrutiny  should  be  exercised,  not  only  in  the 
investigation  of  claims,  when  originally  presented  here  for  ad- 
judication, but  in  making  payments  after  pensions  are  granied. 
As  the  officers  or  agents  appointed  to  pay  pensions  cannot,  in 
general,  detect  impositions,  provided  the  vouchers  are  drawn 
up  in  conformity  with  the  established  regulations;  the  duty  of 
inquiring  into  the  identity  of  the  pensioner  should  devolve  on 
some  person  or  persons  who  can  have  an  opportunity  of  exami- 
ning each  pensioner  in  the  neighborhood  where  he  resides. 
Unless  some  mode  be  adopted,  under  the  sanction  of  law,  for 
such  examination,  I know  of  nothing  that  this  department  can 
cause  to  be  done  that  can  form  an  effectual  barrier  to  the  con- 
tinuance of  frauds.  The  additional  expenditure,  arising  from 
the  creation  of  such  officers,  should  not,  in  my  opinion,  be  con- 
sidered an  objection,  as  the  amount  saved  by  the  services  of 
such  officers  would  not  only  far  exceed,  but  probably  double  or 
quadruple,  the  amount  of  their  salaries. 

The  time  for  making  applications  for  pensions,  on  account  of 
revolutionary  service,  should,  1 think,  be  limited  by  law.  And 
it  Would  be  proper  that  the  names  of  all  pensioners,  who  fail 
to  apply  for  their  stipends  for  two  years,  should  be  stricken 
from  the  roll:  but  this  cannot  be  done  without  an  act  of  con- 
gress to  authorise  it. 

The  pension  laws  should,  I think,  be  so  amended  as  to  prohi- 
bit, under  a heavy  penally,  any  officer  who  may  administer  an 
oath  to  a pensioner,  or  an  applicant  for  a pension,  or  who  may 
authenticate  the  papers  for  such  a person,  from  being  in  any 
way  interested  in  the  claim. 

Believing  that  it  is  sound  policy,  as  well  as  humanity,  to  give 
a preference  to  those  laws  which  prevent  crime,  rather  than 
those  which  tend  only  to  the  punishment  of  the  criminal,  and 
that  what  I have  suggested  will  not  have  the  effect  to  debar  any 
just  claimant  of  his  rights,  but,  on  the  contrary,  to  cause  a 
more  favorable  decision,  I cannot  doubt  but  that  every  true 
friend  of  the  soldier  will  coincide  with  me  in  the  views  I have 
taken,  and  give  to  these  propositions  his  cordial  assent.  I have 
the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

J.  L.  EDWARDS,  commissioner  of  pensions. 

| Hon.  Lewis  Cass,  secretary  of  war. 


Condensed  view  of  revolutionary  pensioners  under  the  act  of  18th  March,  1818,  and  invalid  pensioners  on  the  rolls  of  the  differ- 
ent states  and  territories,  the  number  on  the  pension  rolls  under  the  act  of  the  7th  June,  1832,  the  number  added  subsequently 
to  the  25th  November,  1833,  & c.  &c.  &c.  taken  from  the  several  reports  made  to  the  war  department  by  the  commissioner  of 
pensions  on  the  7th  November,  1834. 


STATES  AND  TERRITORIES. 

Revolutionary,  act  1,8th  of 
March,  1818. 

Invalid  pensioners. 

No.  of  persons  on  the  pen- 
sion rolls  under  the  act  of 
June  7,  1832. 

No.  of  pensioners  under  the 
act  of  June  7,  1832,  added 
to  the  rolls  since  report  of 
November  25,  1833. 

ro.  of  revolutionary 
and  invalid  pension- 

ers  added  to  the  rolls 
since  15th  Oct.  1833. 

Abstract' from  pen- 
sion agents’ reports 
shewing  the  number 
of  pensioners  whose 
deaths  have  come  to 
| their  knowledge 
since  the  last  re- 
port. 

Number  of  pensioners  under 
the  act  June  7,1832 ,report- 
1 ed  by  the  agents  as  having 
\ died  since  Nov.  25,  1833. 

Number  pensioners  who  have 
relinquished  their  pensions 
under  the  act  March  1832, 
and  have  been  placed  on 
the  rolls  under  the  act  of 

Revolu- 

tionary. 

Invalid. 

Revolutionary 
act  March  18, 
181 8, 

Invalids. 

Maine 

826 

170 

1,338 

174 

16 

21 

1 

99 

9 

New  Hampshire... 

641 

176 

1,423 

94 

7 

25 

8 

43 

4 

Massachusetts 

1,260 

337 

2,951 

261 

4 

53 

5 

120 

13 

Connecticut 

580 

133 

1,872 

311 

2 

5 

25 

183' 

4 

Rhode  Island 

131 

17 

686 

139 

6 

- 47 

1 

Vermont. 

820 

176 

1,715 

264 

*6 

22 

*1 

17* 

6 

New  York 

2,465 

987 

5,249 

l,138r 

*5 

23 

92 

21 

199 

14 

New  Jeisey 

356 

56 

853 

242 

1 

1 

5 

3 

64 

Pennsylvania 

642 

358 

\ 1,522 

> 395 

1 

7 

18 

1 

? Q* 

9 

Pittsburgh  agency 

282 

109 

5 . 

5 , 

5 

14 

. 

Delaware 

13 

17 

- 7 

4 

2 

1 

Maryland 

107 

220 

104 

26 

*4 

11 

3 

4 

Virginia 

-600 

211 

1,838 

393 

’l 

3 \ 

24 

3 

82 

North  Carolina 

229 

65 

1,290 

287 

m 

9 

70 

South  Carolina 

95 

20 

447 

170 

'l 

8 

*2 

11 

Georgia.... 

61 

17 

411 

125 

12 

2 

7 

Kentucky 

420 

182 

1,738 

481 

is 

23 

4 

74* 

3 

Tennessee 

269 

148 

1,649 

385 

4 

7 

. 

12 

Ohio 

537 

172 

1,518 

312 

7 

23 

2 

36* 

Indiana 

110 

88 

551 

183* 

3 

12 

2 

32 

Louisiana 

8 

34 

17 

7 

3 

Mississippi 

4 

6 

36 

8 

. 

5 

Michigan  territory 

20 

47 

39 

24 

4 

1 

Illinois 

25 

43 

228 

80 

6 

4 

1 

7 

Alabama 

35 

33 

268 

80 

. 

. ■ 

2 

Missouri 

13 

62 

149 

54 

4 

3 

*3 

1 

District  of  Columbia 

17 

55 

53 

5 

Arkansas  territory 

1 

17 

12 

Florida 

9 

6 

10,566 

3,940 

27,978 

5,660 

11 

127 

425  1 

62  1 

1,120 

54 

*Full  returns  not  received. 
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STEAMBOATS,  ANTHRACITE  COAL. 

From  Foulson’s  American  Daily  Advertiser. 

Extract  of  a letter  from  a gentleman  in  Philadelphia  to  his 
friend  in  Schuylkill  county. 

I wrote  you  sometime  ago  on  the  subject  of  a contemplated 
invention  by  the  learned  and  indefatigable  Dr.  Notl,  ofNew 
York.  You  doubted,  and  thought  it  hardly  possible  that  an- 
thracite coal  could  be  employed  in  the  generation  of  steam,  and 
applied  successfully  to  the  propelling  of  steamboats.  You  have 
doubtless  seen  that  complete  success  has  attended  the  untiring 
labors  of  Dr.  Nott,  and  that  a steam  ferry  boat,  the  Essex,  126 
feet  long,  of  sixty  horse  power,  is  now  plying  between  New 
York  and  Jersey  City,  at  the  rate  of  fourteen  miles  the  hour. 
You  will  remark  that  this  is  a ferry  boat,  and  made  for  burden, 
and  therefore  has  nothing  of  the  clipper  built  about  her.  You 
may  infer,  therefore,  what  the  speed  of  a real  model  for  running 
must  be,  when  the  same  machinery,  put  in  motion  by  the  same 
agent,  is  employed — this  you  will  know  all  about  in  the  course 
of  the  coming  summer.  The  steamboat  called  the  Novelty  will 
bring  out  this  wonderful  experiment  in  all  its  grandeur  and  use- 
fulness. 

My  object  at  present  is  to  give  you  some  idea  of  the  great  re- 
duction in  the  cost  of  running  steamboats,  which  this  invention 
will  occasion. 

The  Essex  above  referred  to,  it  has  been  tested,  consumes  in 
her  ferry  operations  no  more  than  two  and  a half  tons  of  coal 
in  twelve  hours — and  by  putting  her  upon  a trip  of  12  hours,  say 
to  Albany,  and  at  her  speed,  it  is  ascertained  that  no  more  than 
four  tons  of  coal  could  be  consumed  by  her  within  that  period. 

“The  Essex  is  of  sixty  horsepower — the  largest  North  river 
boats  are  of  two  hundred  horse  power.  The  number  of  tons  of 
coal  for  these  boats  of  the  largest  class,  would  be,  therefore, 
only  fifteen  tons  for  12  hours.  This  would  cost  $75.  These 
same  boats  consume  for  the  same  period,  an  average  of  thirty- 
five  cords  of  wood.  The  average  price  for  this  at  $5  per  cord 
on  board  is  $175.  Here  then  is  a saving  in  the  article  of  fuel  in 
favor  of  coal,  in  each  trip  from  New  York  to  Albany,  of  one 
hundred  dollars!  The  saving,  therefore,  for  the  season,  say  eight 
months,  at  six  trips  a week,  is  nineteen  thousand  two  hundred 
dollars!!! 

1 might  stop  here,  but  there  is  another  reduction  in  the  cost 
in  favor  of  coal.  The  largest  class  of  boats  carry  twelve  fire- 
men—these  cost  $20  a month,  and  ten  say  for  board.,  each. 
This  amounts  to  $360  per  month— this  for  the  season  amounts 
to  $2,880.  Now  four  firemen  are  all  that  will  be  required  for 
boats  propelled  by  Dr.  Noil’s  invention  in  the  use  of  anthracite 
coal.  These  will  cost  per  season  $960,  which  leaves  a gain  in 
favor  of  coal  of  $1,920  for  the  season,  which  being  added  to  the 
difference  in  cost  between  wood  and  coal,  makes  twenty  one 
thousand  one  hundred  and  twenty  dollars,  saved  in  each  season!!! 

Here  is  an  absolute  fortune  for  a company  saved,  (which  is 
the  same  as  made)  in  every  season..  But  this  is  not  all.  This 
extraordinary  man  has  so  contrived  his  boilers  as  to  superadd 
the  great  desideratum  of  personal  security.  Should  a bursting 
of  a boiler  happen,  there  will  issue  only  a tea-pot  of  water,  or  a 
quantity  so  small  as  to  endanger  the  life  of  no  one.  Then,  again 
all  danger  from  sparks,  and  from  the  ignition  of  the  great  bodies 
of  wood,  which  steamboats  now  carry,  (which  latter  cause 
doubtless  fired  the  William  Penn)  is  effectually  done  away. 

I have  but  one  more  remark  to  make  in  this  hasty  scrawl — 
that  is,  we  of  this  city  have  a fine  opportunity  of  trying  all  this, 
iiy  pulling  one  of  Dr.  Nott’s  furnhees  and  boilers  on  board  one 
of  lhe  Low  boats  about  being  built.  The  proof  of  it  all  can  be 
had  in  a very  short  time;  and  I have  no  doubt,  from  the  intelli- 
gence of  those  entrusted,  as  a committee,  to  build  these  boats, 
that  this  great  invention  will  not  be  overlooked  by  them. 

I always  told  you  your  coal  regions  were  destined  by  Provi- 
dence for  greater  ends  than  to  furnish  fuel  for  your  parlors  and 
chambers.  Already  has  Dr.  Nolt  made  a demand  upon  them 
for  culinary  purposes,  and  now  again  for  the  transporting  of 
millions  over  the  world,  with  all  they  deal  in. 

Your  friend,  &c:  — 

— »we  ©©**••— 

PASSPORTS. 

The  following  notice,  relative  to  the  issuing  of  pass- 
ports to  citizens  qf  the  United  States  who  design  to  visit 
foreign  countries,  has  been  isued  from  the  department  of 
state  at  Washington: 

Department  of  slate,  April  4,  1 835. 
As  citizens  of  the  United  States,  going  to  foreign  coun- 
tries, may  be  subjected  to  inconvenience  for  the  want 
of  sufficient  evidence  of  their  national  character,  the  se- 
cretary of  state  deems  it  proper  to  give  notice,  that  pass- 
ports will  be  granted  by  him,  gratis,  to  such  citizens,  on 
his  being  satisfied  that  they  are  entitled  to  receive  them. 

To  prevent  delay  in  obtarnining  a passport,  the  appli- 
cation should  be  accompanied  by  such  evidence  as  may 
show  the  applicani  to  be  a citizen  of  the  United  States, 
where  that  fact  is  not  already  known  to  the  department  of 
state,  and  with  a description  of  his  person,  embracing 
the  following  particulars,  viz: 

Age,  — years;  stature,  — feet,  — -inches;  forehead,  — ; 
eyes,  — ; nose,  — ; mouth, — ; chin,  — ; hair,  — ; com- 
plexion, — ; face,  — . 


Where  the  applicant  is  to  be  accompanied  by  his  wife, 
children,  or  servants,  or  females  under  his  protection,  it 
will  be  sufficient  to  state  the  names  and  ages  of  such  per- 
sons, and  their  relationship  to  the  applicant;  as  one  pass- 
port may  serve  for  the  whole. 

Certificates  of  citizenship,  or  passports,  granted  by  the 
different  states  and  municipal  authorities  in  the  U.  States, 
are  not  recognized  by  the  officers  of  foreign  governments; 
and,  for  the  want  of  necessary  official  information  as  to 
those  authorities,  the  ministers  and  consuls  of  the  United 
States  in  foreign  countries  cannot  authenticate  such  docu- 
ments. 

— -.■»»©©  gill'. 

ELOQUENT  EXTRACT. 

The  following  eloquent  passage  is  from  a speech  de- 
livered recently,  in  the  senate  of  the  United  States,  by 
judge  Porter , of  Louisiana: 

“There  is  no  real  freedom  where  men  do  not  hold  all 
their  rights,  personal  and  political,  by  a higher  tenure 
than  the  arbitrary  will  of  any  man;  still  less  where  the 
enjoyment  of  the  personal  right  is  made  to  depend  on  the 
manner  the  political  is  exercised.  You  may  hold  up  in 
your  hand  the  written  constitution  of  the  country,  and 
proudly  exhibit  it  to  the  world  as  a proof  of  your  superi- 
ority of  knowledge  in  the  theory  of  government;  but  it  is 
all  mere  mockery  and  delusion,  if  its  practical  operation 
be  to  enable  any  one  entrusted  with  its  administration  to 
expand  or  contract,  for  political  effect,  its  protection  and 
its  benefits.  The  men  of  the  revolution,  who,  at  all  ha- 
zards, and  every  sacrifice  of  life  and  treasure,  establish- 
ed this  glorious  fabrie,  thought,  or  I have  read  their  his- 
tory to  very  little  purpose,  that  they  were  fighting  for  the 
reverse  of  all  this.  It  never  entered  into  their  imagina- 
tions that  the  political  rights  they  were  to  transmit  to 
their  posterity  were  to  be  exercised  under  the  risk  of  pe- 
nalties; that  rewards  and  punishment  were  to  be  any  more 
the  consequence  of  voting,  than  of  breathing  the  free  air 
of  heaven.  Sir,  if,  at  the  moment  when  the  gallant  an- 
cestor* of  my  accomplished  friend  from  South  Carolina 
(Mr.  Preston)  was  rallying  and  leading  his  backwoods- 
men to  the  third  and  decisive  charge  at  King’s  Mountain, 
his  good  genius  had  addressed  him,  and  said,  “Young 
man,  for  what  are  you  combating?  You  imagine  you  are 
destroying  arbitrary  government.  You  are  doing  so,  it 
it  true;  but  flatter  not  yourself  that  the  glowing  visions  of 
freedom,  which  now  fill  your  imagination,  will  be  realiz- 
ed. In  less  than  half  a century  from  this  dajr,  the  result 
of  your  labors  and  your  blood  will  be  a state  of  things 
where  one-half  of  the  community  shall  be  excluded  from 
all  participation  in  the  honors  and  emoluments  of  govern- 
ment for  opinion’s  sake;  nay,  more — where  larger  por- 
tions of  men,  whole  states,  shall  he  placed  at  the  discre- 
tion of  inferior  officers,  who  will  have  it  in  their  power 
to  withhold  from,  or  extend  to  them,  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant benefits  which  men  expect  to  derive  from  enter- 
ing into  society.  The  truth  of  this  prediction  will  be 
exemplified  in  the  fate  of  your  own  descendants.  Before 
three  generations  pass  away,  there  will  be  one  of  them  in 
the  councils  of  his  country,  who  will  emulate  your  vir- 
tues, rival  your  patriotism,  and  illustrate  your  race  by 
his  eloquence;  yet  shall  that  man  be  deemed  as  incapable 
of  filling  any  office  of  profit  or  honor  under  the  national 
government,  as  if  he  were  excluded  by  the  constitution: 
nay,  more — the  state  which  sends  him  into  the  councils 
of  his  country,  does  so  at  the  risk  of  offending  those  in 
power,  and  suffering  from  their  resentment.”  Had  all 
this  been  told  to  the  distinguished  individual  in  question, 
he  would,  I doubt  not,  in  the  moment  of  excitement, 
have  disregarded  the  admonition.  His  strong  patriotism 
and  the  early  experience  of  the  government,  might  have 
induced  him  to  disregard  it  until  the  close  of  his  life. 
But  had  he  lived  until  now,  how  cruelly  would  he  have 
seen  all  these  sinister  anticipations  realized. 

—■•*»©  @ — 

ELECTION  OF  PRINTER. 

In  the  senate  February  17. 

A resolution  to  go  into  the  election  of  a printer  being  before 
the  senate — 

Mr.  Benton  argued  that  the  report  of  the  committee  of  1819, 
showed  on  its  face,  that  the  joint  resolution  then  adopted  was 
a temporary  measure,  adopted  meiely  for  one  election.  Yet, 


'Colonel  Campbell, 
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although  this  fact  was  apparent  on  the  face  of  the  resolution 
itself,  it  had  been  suffered  to  control  all  the  subsequent  practices 
of  congress.  Congress,  in  1819,  found  it  necessary  to  establish 
a tariff  of  prices,  and  a temporary  provision  was  adopted  be- 
cause there  was  not  time  to  mature  a plan.  The  committee 
had  reported  a mode  for  the  ensuing  election  of  printer.  It  was 
only  intended  for  the  regulation  of  that  single  election,  and, 
under  this  joint  resolution,  making  provision  for  one  election, 
we  had  gone  on  for  fifteen  years.  [Mr.  B.  here  read  extracts 
from  the  joint  resolution.  J Four  or  five  years  ago  another  joint 
resolution  was  passed,  for  the  purpose  of  altering  the  original 
one,  so  far  as  to  require  that  the  election  of  a printer  should  be 
made  by  a majority,  instead  of  a plurality  of  the  members.  That 
was  the  only  alteration.  We  had,  therefore,  been  holding  the 
elections  of  printer  for  fifteen  years  without  any  authority. 
During  all  that  time  we  had  been  in  the  practice  of  electing  an 
officer  for  the  congress  which  was  to  sit  here  after  we  had  gone. 
We  had  no  right  to  appoint  such  an  officer;  and  the  officer  so 
appointed,  had  no  right  to  take  upon  himself  the  duties  without 
the  acquiescence  of  the  congress  for  which  he  was  elected.  We 
had  no  right  to  make  an  election,  and  we  had  been  going  on 
under  a tariff  of  prices  which  had  been  fixed  for  two  years 
alone,  without  reference  to  whether  the  prices  of  printing  had 
in  the  interval,  been  higher  or  lower  than  at  the  time  of  the 
adoption  of  the  resolution. 

The  committee  of  1819  had  reported  three  distinct  modes  of 
executing  the  priming.  The  first  mode  was  the  same  as  had 
been  practised  under  the  joint  resolution  of  1815,  by  which  the 
secretary  of  the  senate,  and  the  clerk  of  the  house  of  represen- 
tatives, had  the  work  executed  by  a contract.  The  second 
mode  reported  on  was  by  a national  printing  office,  with  a bin- 
dery and  stationary  attached,  which  should  execute  the  work 
of  congress  during  their  sessions,  and  the  work  of  all  the  exe- 
cutive departments  during  the  recess.  [Here  Mr.  B.  read  the 
estimates  made  by  the  committee  of  1819,  of  the  expenses  of  the 
government  for  printing,  binding  and  stationary.]  The  com- 
mittee were  of  the  opinion  that  such  a national  establishment, 
under  the  management  of  a competent,  active  and  upright  man , 
would  secure  more  promptitude,  uniformity,  a better,  style  of 
woik,  and,  in  connection  with  the  bindery  and  stationary  would 
be  the  most  economical.  But  the  committee  had  refrained  from 
submitting  a proposition  in  conformity  with  the  suggestion,  on 
account  of  the  novelty  of  it,  of  the  late  period  of  the  session, 
and  of  the  discussion  to  which  it  must  inevitably  lead.  The 
third  mode,  and  that  which,  under  all  the  circumstances,  the 
committee  had  recommended,  was  the  joint  resolution  prescrib- 
ing a tariff  of  prices  for  the  printing,  to  continue  in  force  for 
two  years  only. 

He  had  read  the  joint  resolution  and  report,  for  the  purpose 
of  reminding  the  senate  of  the  course  taken  by  the  committee 
of  1819,  and  of  the  character  of  the  resolution  out  of  which  had 
sprung  the  loose  and  illegal  practice  of  electing  a printer  for  the 
next  congress,  and  the  continuation  of  the  tariff  of  prices  fixed 
in  1819,  notwithstanding  any  changes  which  might  have  taken 
place  since  that  period. 

After  some  remarks  by  Mr.  Preston — 

Mr.  Clay  rose  and  said,  that  he  could  not  concur  exactly  with 
the  senator  from  South  Carolina,  in  all  which  had  fallen  from 
him  in  reference  to  the  charge  of  extravagance  of  printing.  It 
was  possible  that  there  had  been  some  increase  in  the  printing 
of  congress;  he  was  inclined  to  think  that  there  had  been  an  in- 
crease, and  probably  a considerable  one  within  the  last  ten  or 
twelve  years.  But  it  was  the  cause  of  the  extravagance  of 
printing,  respecting  which  the  senator  from  South  Carolina  had 
omitted  some  remarks  which  should  have  accompanied  his 
statements.  And  what  was  this  cause?  The  increase  which 
bad  taken  place  was  attributable  to  the  abuses  of  the  adminis- 
tration. That  was  the  cause,  and  it  ought  not  to  surprise  any 
one  that  the  friends  of  the  administration  should  get  up  and  op- 
pose any  printing  which  was  calculated  to  disseminate  the 
knowledge  of  these  abuses  among  the  people.  The  less  print- 
ing that  was  done,  so  much  the  better  for  them.  Of  the  report 
last  year,  concerning  the  general  post  office,  there  had  been 
printed  by  the  senate  30,000  copies,  but  the  honorable  senator 
from  New  York,  he  feared,  had  suffered  his  quota  of  these  re- 
ports to  remain  in  his  office.  There  had  been  printed  30,000  of 
these  reports  here,  and  50,000  by  the  house  of  representatives. 
That  was  the  cause  of  the  great  mass  of  printing;  and  the  mis- 
fortune was  that  the  increased  priming  could  not  keep  up  with 
the  increased  abuses. 

As  to  the  general  post  office,  was  it  believed  that  if  the  com- 
mittee could  have  penetrated  into  the  recesses  of  the  depart- 
ment, instead  of  merely  penetrating  the  crust,  the  printing 
would  not  have  been  much  more  voluminous?  The  postmaster 
general  refused  to  open  the  doors.  He  held  the  key,  and  the 
consequence  was,  that  the  committee  could  not  get  at  more 
than  half  the  truth.  If  they  could  have  succeeded  in  ferreting 
out  all  the  abuses  of  the  administration,  the  printing  would 
have  been  so  considerable  that  the  friends  of  the  administration 
would  have  had  more  reason  still  to  got  up  and  talk  of  extrava- 
gance in  more  doleful  strains.  This,  then,  was  the  main  cause 
of  the  printing  being  so  considerable.  Sometimes,  it  was  true, 
that  matters  were  ordered  to  be  printed;  but  there  were  others 
where  matters  which  ought  to  be  printed  were  not  printed. 

He  had  no  intention  to  go  into  a protracted  discussion,  but 
had  thought  it  necessary  to  say  thus  much  in  reference  to  the 
cause  of  the  printing.  He  renewed  his  motion  to  lay  the  reso- 
lution on  the  table. 

Vox.  XLVIII — Sig.  8. 


ELECTION  OF  OFFICERS  OF  THE  HOUSE. 

Saturday,  January  1835.  The  following  resolution,  here- 

tofore offered  by  Mr.  Reynolds,  came  up  in  course: 

“ Resolved,  That  hereafter,  in  all  elections  made  by  the  house 
of  representatives  (for  officers),  the  votes  shall  be  given  viva 
voce,  each  member  in  his  place,  naming  aloud  the  person  for 
whom  he  votes.” 

With  the  following  proviso,  offered  by  Mr.  Hardin: 

“ Provided,  That  elections  ordered  by  joint  resolutions  of  the 
senate  and  house  of  representatives,  approved  and  signed  by 
the  president,  shall  be  conducted  in  manner  and  form  as  are 
directed  by  said  resolutions.” 

Mr.  Briggs  said,  he  would  ask  the  indulgence  of  the  house 
for  a few  minutes.  He  should  confine  his  remarks  to  two  ques- 
tions which  had  been  presented  in  the  course  of  the  discussion. 
The  first  question  is,  has  this  house  the  power,  by  its  own  reso- 
lution, to  direct  the  mode  of  appointing  its  printer?  As  the 
printing  is  to  be  done  by  contract,  it  is  admitted,  if  there  is  an 
existing  law  which  prescribes  the  mode  of  choosing  a printer, 
the  house  cannot  change  that  mode.  How  is  the  fact?  It  is  con- 
ceded that  by  the  joint  resolutions  of  1819,  passed  by  both 
branches  of  the  legislature,  and  approved  by  the  president,  the 
choice  must  be  by  ballot.  Has  that  part  of  those  resolutions 
which  provides  that  both  houses  shall  choose  by  ballot,  been 
repealed?  Those  resolutions,  which  are  to  be  regarded  as  hav- 
ing the  force  of  a law  in  all  respects,  go  on,  and  minutely,  to 
prescribe  in  what  manner  the  printing  of  congress  shall  be  done, 
and  what  price  shall  be  paid  for  it.  The  last  resolution  pro- 
vides that  “as  soon  as  the  resolutions  shall  be  approved  by  the 
president  of  the  United  States,  each  house  shall  proceed  to  bal- 
lot for  a printer,”  and  “the  person  having  the  greatest  number 
of  votes  shall  be  considered  duly  elected.” 

It  does  not  point  out  at  what  particular  time  future  elections 
shall  take  place.  The  resolution  of  1829,  which  it  is  contended 
repeals  that  clause  of  the  former  resolutions  which  directs  the 
appointment  to  be  made  by  ballot,  provides  “that  witkin  thirty 
days  before  the  adjournment  of  every  congress,  each  house  shall 
proceed  to  vote  for  a printer,”  and  that  “the  person  having  a 
majority  of  all  the  votes  given,  shall  be  considered  duly  elected;” 
and  it  further  declares,  that  “so  much  of  the  resolutions  of  1819 
as  is  altered  by  this  resolution,  is  hereby  rescinded.”  Now, 
what  part  or  parts  of  the  resolutions  of  1819  are  rescinded? 
Clearly  none,  except  that  part  which  leaves  the  time  of  future 
elections  unlimited,  and  that  which  declares  that  the  person 
having  the  plurality  of  votes  shall  be  considered  elected.  The 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Miller),  says,  the  mode  of 
election  is  changed,  because,  the  last  resolution  declares  the 
two  houses  shall  proceed  to  vote,  and  does  not  say  how  they 
shall  vote.  But  the  first  resolutions  do  prescribe  the  mode  < f 
voting,  and,  as  the  last  does  not  change  that  mode,  it  is  but  lit- 
tle Jess  than  absurd  to  say  that  the  provision  of  the  first  resolu- 
tions is  rescinded.  The  gentleman’s  rule  of  construction,  if  ca:- 
ried  out,  would  prove  quite  too  broad  for  his  purpose.  For  if 
the  mere  omission  to  speak,  changes  or  repeals  the  first  resolu- 
tions, as  the  last  resolution  makes  no  provision  for  the  price  or 
style  of  printing,  the  whole  thing  is  now  open,  and  no  law  ex- 
ists on  the  subject.  And  if  this  be  so,  we  have  no  power  ovtt 
the  matter,  for  as  is  truly  remarked  by  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama, (Mr.  McKinley),  the  house  cannot  make  a contract  of 
this  kind  unless  authorised  by  law. 

[Here  Mr.  McKinley,  having  asked  and  obtained  leave  to  ex- 
plain, remarked  that  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  had 
not,  probably,  observed  that  the  resolutions  of  1819  were,  by 
their  terms,  temporary,  and  did  not  extend  beyond  the  session 
when  they  were  adopted;  and  if  so,  they  could  not  affect  the 
question  under  debate]. 

Mr.  Briggs  said,  he  did  not  admit  that  the  terms  of  the  reso- 
lutions of  1819  were  temporary;  but  if  they  were  so,  the  pre- 
sent argument  was  not  affected  by  it,  because,  by  the  language 
of  the  last  resolution,  it  was  the  clearly  expressed  will  of  the 
legislature,  that  all  the  provisions  of  the  former  resolutions,  ex- 
ceptso  much  as  were  altered  by  the  last, should  remain  in  force. 
The  title  of  the  last  resolution,  which  is,  “a  resolution  amend- 
atory of  the  resolutions”  of  1819,  plainly  shows  this  to  have 
been  its  object. 

Mr.  Speaker,  did  the  congress  which  passed  the  resolution  of 
1829  believe  that  by  that  resolution  the  mode  of  voting  for  printer 
was  changed?  If  so,  why  did  they  not  act  in  pursuance  of  that 
belief?  But  it  is  an  undeniable  fact,  that  both  houses  from  that 
time  to  this,  have  continued  to  vote  by  ballot.  The  gentleman 
from  Illinois  proposes  by  his  resolution  to  change  the  rule  of  this 
house,  which  provides  for  the  choice  of  its  officers  by  ballot,  so 
that  hereafter  they  shall  be  elected  by  a viva  voce  vote.  Sup- 
pose his  resolution  should  provide  that  hereafter  the  house 
should  proceed  on  a given  day  to  vote  for  its  officers,  and  that 
all  of  its  present  rules,  which  are  altered  by  this  resolution, 
should  be  repealed.  Will  any  gentleman  stand  up  in  his  place 
and  say  that  such  a resolution  would  change  the  mode  of  elec- 
tion? It  seems  to  me,  sir,  that  by  every  sound  and  established 
rule  of  construction,  the  choice  of  printer  by  ballot,  as  settled 
by  the  joint  resolutions  of  1819,  are  noi  affected,  altered,  or  in 
any  way  changed  by  the  resolution  of  1829,  and  that  this  house 
have  no  power  to  interfere  with  that  mode. 

Mr.  Speaker,  before  I resume  my  seat,  I want  to  say  a word 
upon  another  question,  which  has  assumed  a very  grave  import- 
ance in  the  course  of  this  debate.  It  is  said  by  gentlemen,  that, 
by  the  principles  of  our  constitution,  and  the  doctrine  of  repre- 
sentative accountability,  the  representative  ought  to  give  an 
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open  vote,  in  all  elections  that  may  take  place  upon  this 
floor.  These  are  new  doctrines  in  this  house.  They  are 
asserted  with  great  confidence  by  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
and  those  who  espouse  his  side.  Yes,  sir,  alter  both  houses 
of  congress  have,  for  more  than  forty  years,  elected  their  offi- 
cers by  ballot,  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  has  discovered 
that  this  practice  is  subversive  of  the  great  principles  of  the 
constitution,  and  dangerous  to  liberty.  One  would  almost 
conclude,  from  the  earnestness  with  which  the  gentleman 
urges  an  immediate  change  of  the  ballot  for  a viva  voce  vole, 
that  our  whole  political  fabric  was  about  to  be  overthrown 
by  this  pernicious  and  wicked  system  of  ballot  voting.  How 
amazingly  stupid  and  obtuse  must  the  wise  men,  who  founded 
this  constitution  and  for  years  administered  the  government 
under  it,  have  been,  not  to  have  discovered  this  capital  error. 
Sir,  can  any  gentleman  seriously  be  I invent  hat  the  sages  who 
formed  that  instrument,  ever  contemplated  that  the  choice  of 
the  officers  of  this  house,  from  the  speaker  down  to  the  assist- 
ant door  keeper,  would  be  a matter  in  which  the  constituents  of 
those  who  come  here  would  take  an  interest  or  wish  to  inter- 
fere. If  we  do  their  business  well,  if  we  guard  their  interests, 
and  faithfully  perform  those  services  which  they  have  sent  us 
here  to  perform,  they  will  not  trouble  themselves  to  inquire  into 
the  mode  by  which  we  choose  the  various  officers  necessary  to 
regulate  the  internal  affairs  of  this  body. 

The  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Miller)  asks,  in  a 
style  equally  chaste  and  emphatic,  if  the  members  of  this  house 
“wish  to  continue  to  sneak  in  their  votes  by  ballot.”  Sir,  by 
what  rule  of  propriety  does  the  gentleman  use  such  language 
towards  those  with  whom  he  associates  here,  in  relation  to 
their  official  acts  upon  this  floor?  Let  those  use  such  epithets 
who  know  how  to  appreciate  them,  and  who  can  participate  in 
the  low  and  grovelling  sentiments  and  conduct  which  they  de- 
scribe. I do  not  believe  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  is 
one  of  those,  and  hope  therefore  he  will  be  cautious  how  he 
lets  such  teirns  escape  him.  Does  the  gentleman  remember 
that  he  holds  his  seat  on  this  floor  by  the  votes  of  the  freemen 
of  his  district,  cast  in  the  same  manner?  Will  he  reproach  those 
freemen  of  Pennsylvania  who  sent  him  here,  with  having 
sneaked  in  their  votes  for  him  by  ballot?  This  is  a matter,  how- 
ever, between  him  and  them.  I will  not  trouble  myself,  there- 
fore, to  inquire  how  they  would  relish  such  a compliment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  ballot  principle  is,  and  has  been,  from  the 
earliest  period  of  iheir  history,  considered  of  the  highest  im- 
portance by  the  people  of  the  state  which  I,  in  part,  represent. 
They  believe  that  in  its  practical  operation  it  gives  a more  fair 
and  unbiassed  expression  of  the  public  will,  in  the  exercise  of 
the  elective  franchise,  than  would  or  could  be  given  in  any  other 
mode.  It  places  the  timid,  the  embarrassed,  and  the  weak, 
upon  the  same  level  with  the  rash,  the  wealthy,  and  the  power- 
ful. So  inviolable  and  sacred  do  the  people  of  Massachusetts 
regard  this  principle,  that  they  visit  with  a severe  penalty  any 
public  officer,  presiding  atan  election,  who  shall,  from  curiosity 
or  any  other  motive,  attempt  to  scrutinize  the  vote  which  any 
freeman  may  choose  to  carry  to  the  poll.  The  same  great  prin- 
ciple and  practice  pervade  the  institutions  of  all  the  New  Eng- 
land states.  They  regard  the  ballot  box  as  the  palladium  of  their 
political  rights.  I know  that  our  brethren  in  many  of  the  states 
of  this  union,  especially  in  the  southern  portion  of  it,  differ 
from  us  on  this  subject.  In  theory  and  in  practice  they  main- 
tain the  viva  voce  mode  of  voting.  They  sustain  their  views 
by  ingenious  argument,  and  by  strong  and  plausible  reasoning. 
But,  in  my  opinion,  their  reasons  are  not  strong  enough  to  mas- 
ter and  control  the  more  weighty  and  powerful  considerations 
in  favor  of  the  ballot  system.  But  gentlemen  tell  us  there  is  a 
difference  between  the  case  of  a citizen  voting  in  his  individual 
capacity  and  that  of  a representative  voting  by  virtue  of  a dele- 
gated power.  It  is  not  denied  that  the  cases  are  different,  but 
it  by  no  means  follows,  as  gentlemen  would  seem  to  infer,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  that,  if  the  ballot  principle  is  right  in  the  one 
case  it  is  wrong  in  the  other.  It  is  asserted  that  the  viva  voce 
vote  is  the  only  true  constitutional  mode  of  election  here,  with 
all  the  distinctness  and  confidence  that  it  would  be  if  that  in- 
strument actually  prescribed  this  mode  of  voting.  From  the 
ardent  and  impassioned  manner  which  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois— I beg  the  gentleman's  pardon,  for  he  told  us,  no  doubt  in 
the  honesty  of  his  heart,  that  he  had  no  idea  of  producing  any 
excitement  on  this  subject — I should  have  said  from  the  cool  and 
deliberate  manner  by  which  the  gentleman  supported  what  he 
avows  to  be  a constitutional  princ  iple — a stranger  to  our  consti- 
tution would  be  led  to  believe  that  viva  voces  viva  voce,  was 
written  upon  every  page  and  every  section  of  that  instrument. 

I will  pause  for  the  gentleman  to  point  out  the  place  in  the 
constitution  where  those  words  are  found,  or  to  inform  the 
house  in  what  section  or  article  he  relies  to  sustain  his  asserted 
principle.  Is  the  gentleman  aware  that  that  instrument  con 
tains  any  provision  prescribing  the  manner  that  the  members  of 
this  house  shall  vote  on  any  election  that  may  take  place  here? 
If  30,  will  he  be  good  enough  to  name  it.  He  does  not  choose 
to  respond.  Let  me  say  to  the  gentleman,  then,  that  the  first 
section  of  the  second  article  of  ttte  constitution  does  prescribe, 
in  the  most  clear  and  express  terms,  the  manner  that  the  repre- 
sentative shall  vote  upon  a question  more  interesting  not  only 
to  those  whom  he  may  immediately  represent,  but  also  more 
deeply  interesting  to  the  people  of  the  whole  country  than  any 
other — I had  almost  said  than  every  other — that  may  be  pre- 
sented for  his  consideration  and  action— the  election  of  presi 
dent  and  vice  president  of  the  United  States.  This  is  a case  in 


which  the  representative  acts  for,  and  in  the  place  of,  his  con- 
stituents in  the  choice  of  their  rulers.  He  is  to  decide  whether 
the  candidate  whom  their  partiality  would  promote,  or  another, 
shall  he  elevated  to  the  highest  office  on  earth.  Political  inter- 
ests of  the  greatest  possible  magnitude,  liberty  itself,  may  de- 
pend on  a single  vole.  The  sages  who  framed  the  constitution 
were  not  insensible  to  the  gravity  and  importance  of  this  official 
duty.  It  was  their  object  to  place  the  representative  where  he 
could,  in  a fearless  and  independent  manner,  discharge  the  high 
trust  reposed  in  him  by  those  who  should  honor  him  with  their 
confidence.  They  sought  to  guard  and  shield  him  from  all  the 
improper  and  corrupting  influences  with  which  he  might  be 
surrounded.  To  accomplish  this  object,  the  section  I have 
named  provides  that  “the  president  of  the  senate  shall,  in  the 
presence  of  the  senate  and  house  of  representatives,  open  all 
the  certificates,  and  the  votes  shall  then  be  counted.  The  per- 
son having  the  greatest  number  of  votes  shall  be  the  president, 
if  such  number  be  a majority  of  the  whole  nnmber  of  electors 
appointed,”  and  if  no  person  have  a majority  of  the  electoral 
voles,  then  the  house  of  representatives  shall  immediately 
choose  llby  ballot ” the  president.  In  like  manner,  if  the  vice 
president  shall  not  be  chosen  by  a majority  of  the  electoral 
votes,  the  senate  shall  choose  from  the  candidates  “fy  ballot ” 
the  vice  president.  But,  sir,  the  constitution  carries  this  prin- 
ciple beyond  the  walls  of  this  house.  The  same  section  of  the 
constitution  provides  that  the  electors  of  president  and  vice 
president,  who  we  know  are  elected  by  the  people  of  the  seve- 
ral states  for  the  specific  and  single  purpose  of  voting  for  these 
officers,  shall  meet  in  their  respective  states  and  vote  llby  bal- 
lot.” This  house  will  judge  how  far  these  provisions  go  to 
support  the  declaration  so  often  repeated  in  the  course  of  ibis 
debate,  that  the  principles  of  the  constitution  require  that  all 
elections  which  may  take  place  in  congress,  should  be  by  a viva 
voce  v ote.  If  the  doctrine  so  urgently  contended  for  on  the 
other  side,  ought  to  prevail  in  any  case,  it  would  seem  that  a 
case  where  the  representative  is  called  upon  to  give  a vote  at 
an  election,  in  the  result  of  which  his  constituents  and  the 
country  are  deeply  concerned,  would  be  in  point.  But  in  pre- 
cisely such  a case,  our  constitution  has  established  the  opposite 
principle.  Thi3  principle  has  been  followed  out  by  the  practice 
of  half  a century,  both  in  its  application  to  the  choice  of  presi- 
dent and  vice  president,  and  by  its  adoption  by  both  houses  of 
congress  in  all  elections  for  the  choice  of  their  own  officers. 
No  complaints  have  come  up  here  from  the  people— no  memo- 
rials have  been  sent  by  them  demanding  a change.  Through 
all  the  political  excitements  which  from  time  to  time  have  agi- 
tated this  republic,  no  party,  and  no  individual  of  a party,  has 
ever  dreamed  of  making  the  subject  which  we  are  now  discuss- 
ing, a theme  of  party  or  political  controversy.  After  this  long 
acquiescence  in  a practice  coeval  with  the  constitution  itself — 
sanctioned  by  its  provisions,  and  Approved  by  those  who  form- 
ed it — to  the  patriotic  gentleman,  coming  from  the  distant  Illi- 
nois, is  reserved  the  glory  of  discovering  that  this  venerable 
practice  is  in  violation  of  the  great  principles  of  the  constitu- 
tion and  dangerous  to  liberty.  I would  not  withhold  a tittle  of 
the  honor  which  belongs  to  him  for  the  discovery  and  the  an- 
nunciation of  this  new  constitutional  doctrine.  But  not  being 
satisfied  of  its  soundness  by  the  arguments  brought  to  its  sup- 
port, I cannot  go  for  it.  I prefer  to  abide  by  the  established 
mode  of  conducting  elections  in  this  house.  This  mode,  as  I 
have  already  said,  has  the  benefit  of  a long  and  approved  expe- 
rience. It  comes  to  us  recommended  and  sanctioned  by  men 
in  whose  company  I shall  always  be  proud  to  be  found.  No 
mischiefs  or  inconveniences  are  shown  to  have  resulted  from 
it.  It  excludes,  so  far  as  any  regulations  can  exclude,  an  influ- 
ence from  this  hall,  which  ought  never  to  enter  here.  The  pro- 
posed change  would,  in  my  opinion,  open  a broad  and  easy 
avenue  for  the  introduction  of  that  influence.  Why  should  we 
be  eager  to  rush  into  experiments  when  no  evils  are  shown  to 
have  resulted  from  the  existing  slate  of  things?  Are  we  to  shut 
our  eyes  upon  the  lessons  of  experience,  and  refuse  instruction 
from  those  who  have  preceded  us?  Shall  neither  the  wisdom 
of  our  sages,  nor  years  of  successful  trial,  nor  both  combined, 
ever  settle  any  question  in  the  affairs  of  this  government?  Mr. 
Speaker,  I believe  the  resolution  before  you  is  intended  by 
others,  if  not  by  the  mover,  to  extend  to  the  appointment  of  a 
printer  to  this  house,  as  well  as  to  the  choice  of  its  officers.  I 
am  clear  that  while  the  joint  resolutions  of  1819  remain  in  force, 
this  house  cannot  change  the  mode  of  appointment  prescribed 
by  them.  I am  not  convinced  that  any  principle  of  the  consti- 
tution requires  the  introduction  of  the  viva  voce  vote  into  elec- 
tions which  take  place  here.  On  the  contrary,  I have  shown 
that  the  constitution  has,  in  a most  important  case,  established 
the  ballot  principle,  thus  negativing  any  general  argument 
which  might  otherwise  have  been  deduced  from  the  relation  of 
representative  and  constituent.  I can,  in  no  point  of  view, 
vote  for  the  resolution. 

[When  Mr.  B.  concluded,  the  house  adjourned]. 

Monday , January  26.  The  same  subject  being  resumed — 

Mr.  Peyton,  of  Tennessee,  rose  and  addressed  the  house  as 
follows: 

Mr.  Speaker:  I am  partial  to  viva  voce  voting,  and  especially 
to  viva  voce  acting.  This  partiality,  and  my  great  anxiety  to 
avoid  encroaching  upon  the  constitutional  powers  of  the  next 
congress,  induced  me  to  vote  in  favor  of  laying  the  resolution 
offered  by  the  honorable  gentleman  from  Illinois  on  the  fable, 
that  I might  offer  what  I am  compelled  to  submit  as  an  amend- 
ment, without  any  incumbrance  whatever.  What  I am  about 
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to  propose,  will  secure  a viva  voce  vote  in  all  elections,  and  as- 
sert tlie  rightof  each  congress  to  elect  its  printer.  I have  never 
seen  the  time  or  place  wiien  [ was  the  least  embarrassed  in  de- 
claring for  whom  l intended  to  vote,  and  I hope  I never  shall 
be  so  craven  in  spirit,  so  lost  to  that  independence  which  is  na- 
tive in  the  bosoms  of  my  constituents,  as  to  crouch,  and  hide — 
do  one  tiling  and  say  another.  And,  sir,  I must  be  permitted  to 
defend  the  citizens  of  my  native  state,  from  those  imputations 
which  have  been  cast  upon  all  who  vote  by  ballot  in  their  elec- 
tions. Tennessee  has  voted  in  that  manner  in  the  election  of 
all  her  officers  for  nearly  forty  years;  and  she  has  not  lost  her 
liberty,  her  gallantry  or  independence.  And  if  gentlemen  think 
so,  they  are  much  mistaken.  No  sir,  such  things  depend  upon 
the  tone  of  sentiment  amongst  men,  more  than  the  mere  mode 
of  expressing  that  sentiment.  The  man  who  would  represent 
the  character  and  feelings  of  her  people,  must  be  frank,  candid, 
and  independent,  mu-t  be  a plain  case — no  hiding,  nor  dodging. 
If  you  ever  see  a gentleman  at  this — who  can’t  be  found— you 
may  feel,  but  cannot  see  him — who  leaves  no  sign — can’t  tell 
which  end  of  the  road  he  has  gone — if  you  catch  him  out  in  a 
snow,  get  on  his  track  and  are  confident  you  have  him;  but 
when  you  come  to  find  out  he  has  turned  the  heels  of  his  shoes 
before,  and  you  are  on  the  back  track.  Such  a man  is  no  Ten- 
nesseean. 

But  while  I vindicate  the  character  of  Tennessee  from  those 
suspicions  which  have  been  thrown  upon  her  on  account  of  the 
mode  of  electing  public  officers,  ingrafted  upon  that  constitution 
which  Andrew  Jackson  aided  in  forming,  and  retained  by  her 
recent  convention  after  thirty-eight  years  experience,  I am 
willing  that  all  elections  by  congress  shall  be  viva  voce.  I like 
to  hear  gentlemen  speak  out  boldly  on  this  floor,  as  well  as 
elsewhere;  for  of  all  things,  I have  the  least  taste  for  hypocrisy 
or  double  dealing. 

But,  sir,  I am  equally  anxious  to  secure  another  object, 
which  must  he  dear  to  my  honorable  colleagues  who  agree  in 
political  sentiment  with  me,  and  my  friends  from  Alabama,  N. 
York  aud  elsewhere,  and  that  is  the  right  of  each  congress  to 
elect  its  own  printer.  I know  we  all  agreed  in  our  constitu 
tional  views  on  this  subject  last  winter.  It  was  a question 
which  produced  much  excitement  in  my  district,  and  in  the 
state  generally.  I gave  my  views,  as  I am  now  about  to  express 
them,  and  pledged  myself  to  my  constituents,  if  no  one  else  did, 
to  offer  a resolution  embracing  substantially  what  I now  offer 
on  the  subject  of  printer,  and  to  move  to  go  into  the  election  at 
the  commencement  of  the  last  session.  I did  not  do  so,  and 
this  requires  an  explanation  to  my  constituents.  My  apology  is 
to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  after  I had  my  resolutions  prepared, 
and  was  on  the  eve  of  presenting  them,  I was  requested  to  per 
mit  an  older  and  much  abler  member  of  this  body,  my  friend 
from  Alabama,  (Mr.  McKinley),  who  addressed  the  house  on 
Saturday,  to  offer  the  resolutions.  To  this  I assented  with 
great  pleasure,  but  he  was  thwarted  by  the  introduction  of  Mr. 
McDuffie’s  resolution  on  the  deposite  question,  which  was  de- 
bated the  greater  part  of  the  session.  I am  proud  of  an  oppor- 
tunity of  redeeming  my  pledge  to  my  constituents,  and  at  the 
same  time  enabling  my  honorable  friends  to  act  out  their  prin- 
ciples, and  aid  mein  reclaiming,  for  each  congress,  the  exer- 
cise of  its  inherent  and  constitutional  rights.  I have  adopted 
the  only  mode  by  which  this  can  be  effected,  and  at  the  same 
time  secure  a viva  voce  vote.  I have  no  petty  purpose  to  sub- 
serve. We  were  for  it  at  (he  last  session  upon  principle,  and 
camiot  be  against  it  at  this.  Our  party  is  overwhelming  in 
strength;  it  is  committed  on  this  question.  We  have  said  that 
the  constitution  has  been  violated  by  an  expiring  session  of 
congress  electing  a printer  for  a new  congress;  and  let  us  not 
bring  upon  ourselves  the  reproach  of  inconsistency,  but  nobly 
step  forward  to  the  rescue  of  the  constitution.  Able,  unan- 
swerable arguments  have  been  made  on  this  question  in  the 
other  end  of  the  capitol,  by  a great  statesman  and  true  demo- 
crat, which,  I am  sure,  will  have  due  weight  with  all,  and  with 
none  more  than  my  friends  from  New  York. 

I allude,  sir,  to  the  powerful  argument  made  by  the  honorable 
Thomas  H.  Benton,  in  the  senate,  on  the  19th,  and  published 
in  the  Globe  of  the  22d  February,  1833,  on  the  motion  to  go  into 
the  election  of  public  printer.  He  had,  on  the  13th  of  the  same 
month,  introduced  a resolution,  the  substance  of  which  l have 
embraced  in  my  amendment.  It  was  a joint  resolution  of  both 
houses — so  is  mine.  It  changed  the  time  of  election  of  printer 
from  the  end  of  the  expiring  congress  to  the  first  week  of  the 
new  congress;  so  does  mine.  Here  Mr.  Benton’s  resolution 
stopped;  mine  goes  further,  and  declares,  that  the  election  of 
printer,  and  all  other  elections,  shall  be  viva  voce.  And  this  is 
the  only  material  difference  between  them.  I confess,  that  I 
should  have  been  somewhat  at  a loss,  as  to  the  powers  of  this 
house,  in  repealing,  or  in  any  measure,  changing,  a joint  reso- 
lution of  both  houses,  which  has  received  the  sanction  of  the 
president,  but  for  the  light  which  that  able  and  indefatigable  se- 
nator has  shed  upon  this  subject.  I had  looked  upon  the  reso- 
lution of  1819  as  unconstitutional  and  void;  so  did  he:  and  he 
appears  to  have  been  prepared  to  sustain  that  proposition, 
whenever  it  should  be  presented.  But  when  the  question 
arose,  whether  the  senate  could  recognize  its  validity  as  a joint 
resolution,  and,  at  the  same  time,  change  any  one  of  its  features 
by  a single  resolution,  he  promptly  decided  that  it  could  not. 
This,  sir,  was,  with  rne,  an  unanswerable  objection  to  voting 
for  the  resolution  of  the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

It  is  a single  resolution,  which  will  change  the  mode  of  elect- 
ing a printer  from  a vote  by  ballot  to  viva  voce,  under  a joint  re- 


solution, and  change  it  in  nothing  else — thus  recognising  its 
validity  in  every  word  and  syllable,  except  as  to  the  mode  of 
making  the  election.  It  cannot  be  done.  We  have  a prece- 
dent, directly  in  point:  I quote  from  Mr.  Benton’s  speech  be- 
fore alluded  to.  Mr.  Benton  said: 

“His  present  object  was  to  prevent  an  election  at  this  ses- 
sion; and  for  this  he  had  a good  precedent,  originating  in  the 
senate  itself,  precisely  in  point,  in  every  particular.  He  refer- 
red to  the  election  of  a public  printer  towards  the  close  of  Mr. 
Adams’s  administration,  when  Mr.  Green  was  elected  over 
Gales  &.  Seaton.  The  election  came  on;  several  bullotings  took 
place;  Mr.  Green  had  a plurality  of  votes,  not  a majority  of  the 
whole.  The  joint  resolution  under  which  the  senate  balloted 
(the  resolution  of  1819)  expressly  declared,  that  a plurality 
should  be  sufficient;  but  the  majority,  on  the  eve  of  proceed- 
ing to  the  ballot,  had  passed  a single  resolution,  to  control  the 
joint  resolution,  declaring  that  a majority  of  the  whole  should 
be  necessary  to  a choice.  The  supporters  of  Mr.  Green  claim- 
ed the  election;  but  the  majority  adhered  to  their  single  resolu- 
tion, against  the  terms  of  th e joint  resolution,  and  refused  to 
permit  the  election  of  Mr.  Green  to  be  declared.  He,  Mr.  B. 
then  moved  that  the  ballotings  should  be  discontinued.  They 
were  discontinued  accordingly.  No  election  of  printer  was  de- 
clared. The  session  terminated  without  any  further  proceed- 
ings on  the  subject.  At  the  commencement  of  the  next  ses- 
sion, a resolution  was  brought  in,  declaring  that  Mr.  Green  had 
been  duly  elected  at  the  preceding  session.  He,  Mr.  B.  voted 
for  the  resolution.” 

It  passed.  Can  there  be  a stronger,  clearer  case  in  point? 
Here  the  senate  went  into  the  election  under  the  joint  resolu- 
tion ol  1819,  but  passed  a single  resolution,  altering  it  so  far 
only  as  the  number  of  votes  necessary  to  constitute  an  election 
was  concerned.  That  single  resolution  was  declared  to  be  a 
nullity  by  the  senate  at  its  next  session,  on  the  ground  that  a 
joint  resolution  could  not  be  altered  or  changed  by  a single  re- 
solution. And  the  seriate  and  house  of  representatives,  in  1829, 
did,  by  a joint  resolution  of  both  houses,  make  the  alteration 
which  had  been  attempted  to  be  made  the  preceding  session  by 
the  seuate  alone,  and  declared  that  a majority  of  the  whole 
number  of  votes  given  should  be  necessary  to  a choice  in  the 
election  of  printer,  but  leaving  the  resolution  of  1819  unchanged 
in  every  other  particular.  Now,  sir,  have  not  the  senate  and 
house  of  representatives  each  acted  on  this  question,  of  altering 
the  resolution  of  1829  by  a single  resolution,  and  decided  that  it 
cannot  be  done?  I think  so,  most  clearly.  I would  have  no 
hesitation  in  saying  that  the  whole  resolution  could  be  set  aside 
by  any  new  congress  which  might  choose  to  elect  its  own  prin- 
ter, but  I deny  that  an  expiring  congress,  which  has  made  all 
its  elections,  can  by  a single  resolution  alter  a joint  resolution 
in  part,  the  validity  of  which  resolution  is  recognized  as  consti- 
tutional. 1 ask  gentlemen  to  deal  candidly,  and  say  whether 
their  object  is  not  to  go  into  theVlection  of  printer  at  this  ses- 
sion? If  not,  what  other  election  is  coming  on  at  this  session. 
And,  sir,  I should  like  to  know  whether  the  next  congress  will 
not  be  as  well  qualified  to  judge  for  itself  of  the  mode  of  elect- 
ing its  officers  as  this  congress  is?  What  right  have  we  to  say 
to  our  successors,  you  are  a “ slippery , sneaking ” set  of  fellows! 
We  have  a high  regard  for  your  constituents,  but  no  confidence 
in  you,  and  have  therefore  said  that  you  shall  vote  viva  voce  in 
the  election  of  your  officers.  It  is  true  that  we  elected  all  our 
officers  by  ballot — there  is  no  complaint — the  house  is  satisfied 
— the  country  is  well  pleased — not  a word  of  discontent,  save 
an  occasional  groan  of  disappointment,  coming  not"  from  the 
house  or  country.  Sir,  it  appears  to  me  to  be  stepping  over  the 
line  of  our  duty,  to  undertake  to  dictate  to  the  next  congress 
with  regard  to  the  mode  or  the  election  of  printer. 

The  constitution  secures  to  each  house  the  power  to  deter- 
mine the  rules  of  its  proceedings;  but  not  to  prescribe  rules  to 
govern  the  proceedings  of  the  next  congress. 

But,  sir,  as  it  will  stand  in  the  light  of  a mere  recommenda- 
tion to  the  next  congress,  I am  willing  to  accommodate  gentle- 
men in  their  fondness  for  viva  voce  voting,  with  a hope  of  con- 
ciliating their  support  on  the  main  question— that  of  securing  to 
each  congress  the  right  to  elect  its  own  printer.  And,  sir,  I am 
the  more  inclined  to  this,  as  it  is  said  that  it  will  certainly  se- 
cure perfect  independence  in  voting;  whereas,  now  it  is  com- 
plained that  the  oldest  drill  sergeants  may  take  out  a raw  re- 
cruit and  drill  him  for  hours,  and  when  becomes  to  vote,  he 
will  not  feel  those  noble  lofty  sentiments  o {independence  which 
will  prompt  him  to  give  the  sergeant’s  vote,  but  will  sneakingly 
give  his  own.  This  is  monstrous,  and  ought  to  be  corrected. 
For,  if'it  is  not,  the  noble  science  of  drilling  will  be  stripped  of 
half  its  charms,  and  wild,  rude  militia-men  will  be  constantly 
consulting  their  judgments  and  their  consciences  in  great  national 
questions,  involving  the  liberty,  happiness  and  constitutional 
safety  of  the  country.  All  of  which,  it  is  thought,  may  be  cor- 
rected by  a combination  of  the  two  operations  of  the  sergeant 
on  drill,  to  teach  him  what  is  right  with  the  nippers,  to  pinch 
the  word  from  him  at  the  right  time  afterwards.  This  is  so  per- 
fect a system  of  independence,  that  all  men  must  be  delighted  at 
the  dawn  of  that  bold  and  glorious  republican  sun  which  is 
about  to  shed  a flood  of  light  upon  our  hitherto  dark  and  be- 
nighted hall  of  legislation. 

But,  sir,  to  the  main  question — that  of  postponing  the  elec- 
tion of  printer  until  the  next  session  of  congress.  I beg  leave 
again  to  refer  the  house  to  the  able  and  lucid  argument  of  Mr. 
Benton  on  this  subject.  He  said  “his  object  was  to  vindicate 
the  right  of  the  new  congress  to  choose  its  own  officers.  That 
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right  belonged  to  it.  It  belonged  to  it,  both  inherently  and  by 
the  constitution.  It  would  have  required  a constitutional  pro- 
vision to  take  it  away,  not  to  secure  it;  yet,  in  two  places,  the 
constitution  of  the  United  States  guaranties  this  right:  once,  in 
speaking  of  the  house  of  representatives,  which  is  to  elect  its 
own  speaker,  and  other  officers;  and  again,  where  the  senate  is 
secured  in  the  right  of  electing  its  president  pro  tern,  and  other 
officers.  Mr.  B.  then  alluded  to  the  early  practice  of  congress, 
which  had  been  conformable  to  the  constitution,  and  proceed- 
ed to  state,  that  in  1819,  a joint  resolution  of  the  two  houses 
was  adopted,  creating  the  office  of  ■public  printer,  and  providing 
for  the  election  of  that  officer.  He  said,  for  the  first  thirty  years 
of  the  action  of  this  government,  there  was  no  public  printer; 
while  congress  sat  at  places  where  it  could  supply  itself,  each 
new  congress  was  its  own  purveyor.  When  it  came  to  a place 
where  supplies  could  not  be  obtained,  except  upon  time  and 
notice,  the  expiring  congress  kindly  and  providentially  took 
upon  itself  the  business  of  procuring  supplies.  This  assump- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  expiring  congress,  was  gratuitous  and 
unauthorised.  The  new  congress,  not  yet  born,  could  not  have 
.created  an  agent  to  do  this  business.  The  fact  of  vital  import- 
ance, whether  the  new  congress  was  to  have  a friend  or  an 
enemy  for  its  printer,  might  depend  upon  the  time  when  he  was 
elected,  and  thus  it  became  necessary  for  the  new  congress  to 
stand  upon  its  inherent  ana  constitutional  right  to  reclaim  the 
election  for  itself,  and  if  not  successful  in  the  reclamation,  to 
exercise  its  indisputable  power  of  rejecting  the  printer  that  was 
imposed  upon  it.  Mr.  B.  remarked  that  was  what  he  had  done, 
and  was  doing — he  complained  that  his  resolution  had  been  re- 
ferred to  a committee  which  had  not  reported  upon  it— said  that 
he  could  have  shown  that  all  the  reasons  which  induced  the 
expiring  congress  to  provide  a printer  for  the  new  congress,  had 
ceased;  that  the  District  now  abounded  with  printing  materials; 
that  a printer  chosen  the  first  week  of  the  session  would  be  rea- 
dy as  soon  as  necessary  to  do  the  work  that  would  be  required 
of  him;  that  the  printer  was  an  officer,  and  an  important  officer 
of  the  two  houses;  that  he  was  a confidential  officer,  having 
their  secret  proceedings  in  his  hand,  and  almost  their  masters, 
from  the  power  which  the  public  printer,  in  his  character  of 
editor,  had  over  the  publication  of  the  proceedings  of  congress, 
in  suppressing,  mutilating,  and  disfiguring  the  speeches,  and  oc 
casional  remarks  of  some  members,  while  bringing  out  all  that 
is  said  by  others  to  the  best  possible  advantage. 

These  views  are  sound.  They  are  hailed  by  myself,  and 
many  gentlemen  who  I see  around  me,  as  containing  the  true 
doctrine  of  our  party,  which  had  watched  with  so  much  jea- 
lousy all  encroachments  upon  the  constitution.  It  has  been 
our  pride  and  boast,  that  the  venerable  and  patriotic  man  now 
filling  the  executive  chair  of  the  nation,  was  the  shield  of  the 
constitution.  And  shall  we  forget  all  this?  Shall  we  say  that 
right  reason,  and  sound  constitutional  doctrine  is  one  thing  in 
the  senate,  and  another  in  the  house  of  representatives?  That 
our  constitutional  opinions  change  with  the  seasons?  No,  sir. 
Let  us  not  bring  reproach  upon  our  parly  and  its  head,  but  ra- 
ther elevate  both  in  the  world’s  estimation,  by  rescuing  the 
constitution,  instead  of  inflicting  upon  it  another  blow.  Mr. 
Benton  is  correct.  This  house  has  the  inherent  as  well  as  the 
constitutional  right  to  elect  its  printer.  The  constitution  says, 
“each  house  shall  keep  a journal  of  its  proceedings.”  To  do 
this,  it  must  have  the  power  to  elect  a clerk.  “And  from  time 
to  time  publish  the  same.”  How  publish?  Does  not  this  im- 
portant duty  imply  the  power  of  providing  the  means  to  per- 
form it?  How  can  the  laws  and  proceedings  of  this  house  be 
published  without  a printer?  The  power  to  elect  the  printer  is 
conferred  in  the  obligation  to  publish.  Again,  the  constitution 
confers  upon  each  house  the  power  to  determine  the  rules  of  its 
own  proceedings,  secures  to  the  house  of  representatives  the 
right  to  choose  its  speaker  and  other  officers,  and  to  the  senate, 
the  right  to  choose  all  its  officers. 

Now,  sir,  I care  not  whether  you  consider  your  printer  an  of- 
ficer of  the  house,  or  put  him  upon  the  footing  of  stationary,  or 
fuel,  or  any  other  supply,  the  principle  is  the  same.  These  are 
my  reasons  for  the  vote  which  I gave,  and  mean  to  give,  on 
this  question.  I have  carefully  avoided  all  remarks  which 
might  give  offence.  My  object  has  been  to  conciliate  support 
for  a measure  in  which  my  district  and  my  state  take  a deep 
interest.  If  the  election  of  printer  is  forced  on  at  this  session, 
I have  discharged  my  obligations  to  my  constituents — I have  re- 
deemed a pledge  too  long,  but  unavoidably,  delayed.  And,  sir, 
if  I am  compelled  to  vote  for  that  officer  at  this  session,  I will 
vote  for  that  uniform,  firm,  and  consistent  Jackson  man  who  1 
think  best  qualified,  if  there  should  be  more  than  one  of  our 
party  running— though  it  would  be  a pity  for  two  to  run,  as  it 
would  look  like  splitting  the  party.  But  which  of  them  would 
be  obnoxious  to  this  qharge,  could  not  be  determined  until  af- 
ter the  election,  and  then  it  would  justly  fall  on  the  meddling 
fellow  who  was  beaten,  and  he  should  be  forthwith  handed 
over  to  a sergeant  and  drilled  into  submission,  and  directed  to 
turn  his  attention  to  history — biographical  history. 

Mr.  Speaker,  is  it  in  order  to  move  a commitment  of  the  re- 
solution and  amendment  to  a committee  with  instructions  to  re- 
port. I move,  sir,  that  the  resolution  and  amendment  be  com- 
mitted to  the  committee  on  the  judiciary,  with  instructions  to 
.report  the  following  resolve: 

Resolved , &e.  That  the  election  of  printer  to  each  house  of 
congress  shall  hereafter  take  place  within  the  first  week  of  the 
first  session  of  each  congress,  and  that  all  elections  by  the  two 
houses  shall  hereafter  be  decided  by  a viva  voce  vote. 


[Here  Messrs.  Pope  and  Vanderpoel  made  some  remarks.] 

Mr.  Pearce,  of  Rhode  Island,  said  he  would  be.  willing  to 
adopt  the  views  of  the  gentleman  from  Illinois, (Mr.  Reynolds) 
who  proposed  this  resolution,  so  far  as  to  say,  that,  hereafter, 
the  officers  of  the  house  should  be  elected  viva  voce  whenever 
a majority  ofthat  house,  by  express  declaration,  should  require 
it.  Thus  far  he  would  be  willing  to  go,  but  no  farther.  This 
was  not  a new  question  in  the  house.  He  well  remembered, 
that  about  six  years  ago,  an  honorable- member  from  Kentucky 
made  a similar  proposition.  Mr.  P.  said  he  then  thought  it  un- 
fortunate for  the  proposal,  as  it  was  now,  that  it  was  offered  for 
consideration,  after  the  long  session  of  congress  was  passed, 
and  we  had  come  nearly  to  the  close  of  the  short  session,  and 
was  just  about  going  into  the  election  of  the  public  printer.  It 
had  been  contended,  that  some  great  and  fundamental  princi- 
ples were  involved  in  this  question.  If  so,  why  was  it  now 
agitated  by  those  gentlemen  for  the  first  time?  Where  had  they 
been  all  this  time,  that  this  subject,  of  such  vital  interest,  had 
been  suffered  to  rest  in  statu  quol  Why  have  they  been  thus 
long  forgetful  of  those  great  principles?  Mr.  P.  said  it  was  use- 
less to  disguise  the  matter.  We  had  better  speak  of  things  as 
they  are.  It  was  designed  to  apply,  and  did  apply  to  the  elec- 
tion of  printer,  and  to  nothing  else.  On  that  question  Mr.  P.  was 
willing  to  give  his  vote  viva  voce.  He  was  willing  to,  and 
would  now  declare  for  whom  he  should  vote  to  fill  that  station. 
It  would  be  for  the  candidate  who  had  consistently  and  faith- 
fully adhered  to  and  supported  the  administration.  It  would 
be  for  him  to  whom  he  believed  it  of  right  belonged.  In  short, 
he  should  vote  for  Mr.  Blair,  if  that  gentleman  was  a candidate 
before  the  house.  But  he  could  not  consent  to  alter  or  abolish 
what  he  believed  to  be  a most  salutary  rule  as  applied  to  all  the 
other  officers  of  the  house.  The  speaker,  clerk,  chaplain,  the 
door  keeper  and  his  assistants,  even  the  very  boys  in  waiting, 
if  the  house  thought  proper,  might  be  chosen  by  ballot. 

Mr.  P.  said  he  understood  that  the  legislature  of  Illinois,  the 
state  from  which  the  honorable  member,  (Mr.  Reynolds),  who 
introduced  the  resolution  came,  elected  their  officers  viva  voce. 
It  might  be  so  in  some  other  instances;  but  more  than  two- 
thirds  of  the  states  conducted  their  elections  by  ballot;  and  he 
apprehended  if  the  question  w7ere  taken  by  states  on  that  floor, 
there  would  be  found  a large  majority  opposed  to  a change  of 
the  rule.  In  his  own  state,  the  vote  by  ballot  prevailed  in  all 
excepting  one  vote,  which  might  be  considered  a quasi  ballot. 
He  could  not,  therefore,  directly  or  indi  reclly,  sanction  by  his 
vote  a course  which  he  deemed  improper,  nor  did  he  wish  to  see 
a future  congress  influenced  by  any  act  of  the  present.  If  the 
gentleman  from  N.  Y.  (Mr.  Vanderpoel),  was  so  much  attached 
to  the  democratical  principles  of  the  vole  viva  voce,  why  did  not 
he,  while  a member  of  the  legislature  of  that  state,  endeavor  to 
secure  its  blessings  to  his  constituents?  Why  not  have  the  elec- 
tions in  New  York,  viva  voce,  like  those  of  Virginia  and  Ken- 
tucky? What,  he  asked,  would  have  become  of  the  late  elec- 
tion in  the  city  of  New  York  had  it  been  conducted  viva  voce ? 
How  would  the  democratic  party  have  stood  against  the  wealth 
and  power  of  the  whigs?  The  very  votes  of  the  democratic 
party  would  have  lost  the  voters  their  employment  and  their 
bread.  They  were  compelled  to  wear  secret  badges  on  their 
coats  and  hats  by  which  to  distinguish  each  other.  Gentlemen 
may  say  this  state  of  things  ought  not  to  exist.  But,  as  they 
do  exist,  we  must  meet  the  exigency.  It  was  right  sometimes 
to  do  good  by  stealth,  covertly  and  secretly.  The  state  of  things 
fully  authorised  it.  Mr.  P.  said,  if  the  vole  viva  voce  was  to  be 
adopted  here,  a very  different  complexion  of  affairs  would  soon 
be  exhibited.  He  was  undisguisedly  opposed  to  this  system  of 
special  legislation.  He  was  indeed  opposed  to  the  adoption  of 
any  rule  for  thegovernment  of  those  over  whom  we  could  have 
no  control.  For  his  own  part  he  had  never  given  a vote  here 
he  was  unwilling  to  avow.  But,  it  had  been  said  the  people 
had  a right  to  know  the  votes  of  their  representatives.  Now, 
he  had  never  discovered  that  the  people  had  ever  evinced  any 
great  curiosity  on  the  subject. 

The  present  system  had  prevailed  for  forty  years,  and  the 
people  had  manifested  no  special  anxiety  for  its  change.  When 
they  did  so  it  would  be  time  enough  to  act  in  the  matter.  The 
gentleman  from  New'  York  went  on  the  ground  that  the  course 
hitherto  pursued  had  been  erroneous.  If  such  were  the  fact, 
he  had  only  to  repeat  the  inquiry  which  he  had  before  made — 
why  had  they  thus  long  slept  upon  their  oars?  Why  did  they 
not  earlier  seek  a correction  of  the  evil? 

Mr.  P.  here  alluded  to  the  circumstances  attending  the  first 
election  of  gen.  Green  as  printer  to  the  house,  and  said,  per- 
haps he  ought  to  apologise  for  the  frank  manner  in  which  he 
had  avowed  his  intention  of  supporting  a particular  candidate 
at  the  next  election  on  party  grounds.  In  the  city  of  New 
York  this  principle  had  been  carried  to  its  utmost  extent,  em- 
bracing its  street  commissioners,  and,  he  believed  its  chimney 
sweeps.  Nay,  the  leading  daily  papers  openly  called  upon  their 
adherents  to  support,  none  hut  whig  butchers,  whig  bakers  and 
whig  every  thing.  If  this  principle  was  so  universally  recognis- 
ed elsewhere,  why  should  it  not  be  here?  The  Globe  was  the 
accredited  organ  of  the  government  and  of  the  democratic  party, 
and  as  such  should  be  sustained  by  it.  In  the  city  of  Philadel- 
phia the  principle  was  extended  to  the  watchmen;  and  in  his 
own  town  of  Providence,  to  the  constables  and  the  town  crier 
— none  were  allowed  to  cry  hut  a whig.  He  was,  therefore, 
for  Mr.  Blair,  against  any  judge  While  man,  any  John  McLean 
man  or  any  Daniel  Webster  man. 
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Mr.  P.  repeated,  that  he  was  opposed  to  this  special  legisla 
tion.  If  the  rule  should  be  adopted,  what  would  be  its  effect 
on  the  election  lor  speaker  in  the  next  congress?  It  was  not 
always  the  most  prominent  candidate  on  the  first  ballot  who  was 
finally  elected.  Such  was  the  case  with  the  honorable  gentle- 
man now  in  the  chair;  and  when  the  honorable  P.  P.  Barbour 
was  elected,  he  received  but  fourteen  votes  on  the  first  ballot. 
It  was  true,  he  did  not  believe  any  man  who  voted  for  the  pre 
sent  speaker,  was  unwilling  to  avow  it;  blit  it  was  the  evils 
which  we  hazard  by  the  change  which  he  contemplated.  Mr. 
P.  said  their  constituents  had  not  instructed  them  on  this  sub 
ject,  nor  did  lie  believe  they  called  for  any  action  upon  it.  The 
constitution  provided  that  ‘‘the  yeas  and  nays  of  the  members 
of  either  house,  on  any  question,  shall,  at  the  desire  of  one- 
fifth  of  those  present,  be  entered  on  the  journal.”  This,  he 
thought,  was  quite  sufficient  to  secure  ample  publicity  on  all 
votes  specially  interesting  to  the  people.  It  was  all  they  de- 
sired, and  as  far  as  he  was  willing  to  go.  He  would  support 
the  proposition  if  so  amended  as  to  say  that,  on  the  call  of  a 
majority,  the  vote  should  be  taken  viva  voce.  But  he  did  not 
deem  it  necessary  to  compel  members  to  hold  up  their  hands  on 
all  occasions,  to  prevent  them  from  looking  one  way,  and  row- 
ing another;  nor  would  he  presume  fraud  in  them  until  there 
was  some  evidence  of  its  existence. 

[Here  Mr.  Gillet  spoke.] 

Mr.  Clayton,  of  Geo.  said  that  when  the  mind  was  bent  upon 
a purpose,  and  seemed  to  defy  all  the  combined  energies  of  rea- 
son and  argument,  a simple  reference  to  some  striking  event 
has  sometimes  arrested  its  waywardness  and  brought  it  to  a re- 
flection favorable  to  the  influence  of  truth.  He  hoped  the  house 
would  indulge  him  in  an  experiment  of  the  kind.  The  question 
before  us  inav  result  as  did  the  case  which  is  so  well  illustrat- 
ed by  a certain  celebrated  epitaph , known  doubtless  to  all,  and 
which,  when  it  is  mentioned,  will  fully  explain  the  object  in 
view,  as  well  as  the  story  of  the  unfortunate  victim  of  which  it 
was  a memorial;  it  is  this — 

“I  was  well,  wanted  to  be  better, 

“Took  physic,  and  here  I am.” 

Now,  sir,  this  house  has,  for  forty  five  years,  in  the  election 
of  its  officers,  used  no  other  mode  of  choice  than  that  by  ballot. 
The  house  has  never,  in  a single  case,  met  with  a solitary  diffi 
culty.  Its  business  has  been  well  done;  it  has  been  attended 
with  the  utmost  harmony  and  peace;  the  people  have  never 
complained.  Why  then  attempt  to  better  that  which  has 
proved  to  be  as  good  as  could  be  desired?  Why  give  up  a cer- 
tainty for  an  uncertainty?  Why  risk  a reality  for  an  experi- 
ment, to  obtain  precisely  that  which  von  already  possess? 

Mr.  Speaker,  (said  Mr.  C.)  the  gentleman  last  up  but  one, 
(Mr.  Pearce,  of  Rhode  Island),  arrived  at  the  same  conclusion 
to  which  I am  driving,  but  certainly  by  a different  route.  If 
the  gentleman  had  dropped  his  pledges  and  stuck  more  to  his 
prophecies*  he  would  have  been,  if  not  more  loyal,  at  least 
more  correct;  and,  Mr.  C.  said,  although  he  had  no  pledge  to 
make,  he  too,  would  make  a prophecy,  and  he  called  upon  the 
house  to  recollect  it — he  hoped  'every  member  present  who 
would  be  here  the  next  session  of  congress  would  well  remem- 
ber it — he  was  extremely  anxious,  as  it  was  the  first  he  had 
ever  made,  and  this  was  the  last  session  in  which  he  should 
ever  appear,  to  have  it  borne  in  mind:  as  soon  as  this  resolu- 
tion has  answered  one  single,  separate  and  exclusive  purpose, 
it  will  be  repealed,  and  there  will  be  men,  now  voting  for  it 
with  a great  deal  of  seeming  love  of  bold  and  open  courage, 
who  will,  at  the  next  session,  vote  to  dispense  with  it!  Now 
mark  this  prediction! 

What  is  this  object?  Does  any  man  pretend  that  he  does  not 
see  it?  It  is  true  it  is  not  avowed,  but  who  wants  an  avowal 
when  circumstances,  and  the  plainest  dictates  of  common 
sense,  lead  him  as  directly  to  the  purpose  as  if  it  stood  confess- 
ed. One  session  of  the  present  congress,  and  a very  long  one, 
is  over,  there  are  but  five  weeks  of  the  present  to  come;  all  the 
officers  of  the  house  have  already  been  chosen  by  ballot;  there 
is  but  one  more  to  elect;  he  is  the  public  printer;  and  upon  him 
the  whole  hopes  of  a party  depend.  The  signs  of  the  times 
show  there  is  danger,  which  it  is  thought  nothing  but  a certain 
great  influence  can  avert.  And  above  all,  this  resolution  can 
only  control  the  present  congress,  it  being  utterly  ridiculous  to 
suppose  it  can  bind  the  next.  Now,  who  wants  to  be  told 
what  all  this  means?  For  what  purpose  affeeting  any  great  ge- 
neral interest,  is  this  change  required?  Does  any  one  believe 
that  the  existence  of  this  mighty  principle  of  democracy,  as  it 
is  called,  for  the  space  of  five  weeks,  is  going  to  produce  the 
wonderful  consequences  predicted  of  it?  And  who  believes  it 
will  last  any  longer?  Mr.  C.  said  he  could  not  speak  in  tropes 
and  figures  as.did  the  gentleman  from  New  York,  (Mr.  Pander- 
poel),  when  lie  “shook  the  hoary  locks  of  antiquity”  at  the 
house,  but  he  could  give  them  a little  poetry,  which  would  an- 
swer fully  as  well — 

Princes  and  kings  may  flourish  or  may  fade, 

A breath  can  make  them  as  a breath  has  made. 

Depend  upon  it  this  resolution  is  the  mere  creature  of  a breath, 
and  when  it  has  wrought  its  mischief  a breath  will  destroy  it. 

Sir,  the  same  gentleman  made  a quotation  from  scripture, 
and  it  immediately  reminded  him  of  another  which  he  would 
give  to  the  house,  first,  however,  premising  that  it  should  not 
be  done  irreverently.  Such  was  the  profound  respect  he  felt 
for  its  sacred  precepts,  he  believed  it  wa3  improper  to  use  them, 
tittles*  seriously  to  illustrate  some  useful  principle,  or  enforce 


some  great  truth.  Under  this  view,  he  should  employ  the  pas- 
sage promised.  This  house  has  but  one  master,  and  I do  not 
mention  the  fact  in  a popularity  seeking  cant,  for  such  I cor- 
dially despise,  and  tliai  master  is  the  people,  if  the  object 
sought  by  that  resolution  does  not  affect  them,  is  wholly  disre- 
garded by  them,  and  is  altogether  temporary,  then  in  looking 
for  a motive  for  such  proceeding,  it  must  be  to  serve  some  other 
master,  who  has  the  means  to  reward  such  an  act  of  obedience, 
perhaps  contrary  to  the  interest  of  our  first  master.  If  so,  we 
are  told  “we  cannot  serve  two  masters;  we  cannot  serve  God 
and  mammon  both;  wherever  our  treasure  is,  there  also  will  be 
our  hearts.”  And,  sir,  we  have  had  woful  experience  of  this. 
The  appointment  of  some  forty  or  fifty  members  of  congress, 
within  the  last  six  years,  to  high  and  lucrative  offices,  ought  to 
remind  gentlemen  that  the  facilities  for  this  contraband  com- 
merce against  the  rights  of  the  people  ought  not  to  be  increas- 
ed. These  favorites  have  arrived  safe  in  port,  and  are  at  rest; 
and,  though  laden  with  a rich  cargo,  they  are  nevertheless  a 
good  deal  weather  beaten. 

Sir,  said  Mr.  C.  there  is  a view  of  this  question  which  seems 
to  me  so  plain,  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  misunderstand  it. 
Let  me  ask  the  house  to  consider  what  is  the  natural  organiza- 
tion of  any  and  every  deliberative  body?  What  are  its  objects? 
For  what  purpose  constructed?  The  answer  to  these  questions 
will  lead  to  the  clear  distinction  between  its  preparation  to  act, 
which  concerns  itself,  and  the  acts  themselves  which  are  to 
operate  upon  others.  By  way  of  illustration,  suppose  for  a mo- 
ment that  this  body  had  assembled  for  the  first  time  to  carry 
into  effect  the  powers  conferred  upon  it  by  the  constitution, 
and  which  are  intended  to  promote  the  great  interests  of  the 
confederated  states.  In  order  to  become  an  efficient  organ  for 
the  purpose,  some  system  is . necessary;  and  the  first  impulse, 
like  that  which  occurs  every  day  in  public  meetings,  would  be 
to  nominate  and  call  to  the  chair,  a president, or,  more  properly 
speaking,  a chairman,  and  one  of  our  own  body  as  clerk.  So  far, 
no  one  can  possibly  imagine,  that  this  first  organic  step  involv- 
ed any  of  the  great  principles  of  suffrage,  about  which  the  peo- 
ple could  feel  the  slightest  concern,  and  yet  here  are  two  of  the 
most  necessary  officers  created  preparatory  to  the  execution  of 
the  work  in  hand.  It  is  found,  however,  in  the  progress  of  the 
business,  that  the  magnitude  of  our  duties,  and  the  great  diver- 
sity of  interests  to  be  attended  to,  require  that  a number  of  ad- 
ditional officers  should  be  appointed.  They,  too,  are  chosen  as 
the  first;  and  now  the  body  are  ready  to  execute  the  powers 
confided  to  them  in  the  constitution.  Here  is  a formation 
brought  about  for  a given  object,  in  a manner  which  it  must  be 
admitted,  could  not,  in  the  remotest  degree,  affect  the  objects 
which  had  brought  the  assembly  together;  and  therefore  would 
not  excite  the  hopes  or  fears  of  those  upon  which  the  acts  of 
this  assembly  were  designed  to  operate.  If,  then,  this  organi- 
zation is  made  free  from  any  violation  of  the  people’s  rights, 
how  can  any  future  one,  framed  precisely  upon  the  same  foot- 
ing, produce  a contrary  result?  And  if  this  mode  of  appointing 
officers,  by  mere  nomination  or  resolution,  assails  no  vital  prin- 
ciple of  suffrage,  how  can  that  by  ballot  do  it?  But,  sir,  in  the 
further  operations  of  this  body,  it  turns  out  that,  to  make  it  a 
complete  instrument,  well  ordered  in  all  its  parts,  to  effect  the 
powers  contained  in  the  constitution,  it  is  necessary  that  it 
should  have  a speaker,  a clerk,  (not  of  its  own  body),  a ser- 
geant at-arms,  a door-keeper,  a deputy  door  keeper,  pages, 
librarian,  assistant  clerks,  messengers,  &c.  These  perfect  the 
organ  for  the  work  laid  out  to  be  done.  Now  it  would  seem,  if 
it  be  true  the  people  are  deeply  concerned  to  know  how  their 
representatives  vote  for  these  officers,  that  concern  will  apply 
just  as  much  to  one  officer  as  another,  to  the  lowest  as  well  as 
the  highest.  Imagine,  then,  this  great  viva  voce  principle,  this 
principle  that  is  to  do  so  much  for  the  liberties  of  the  people, 
that  is  so  dear  to  democracy,  and  all  that,  is  to  be  employed  in 
the  appointment  of  these  officers,  where  would  you  stop? 
Would  you  say,  after  the  speaker  and  clerk  were  elected,  it 
would  be  unnecessary  to  carry  it  any  farther?  And  why? 
Would  not  the  people  wish  to  know  how  your  door-keeper  act- 
ed, as  well  as  your  clerk?  How  your  water  bearers  supplied 
you,  as  well  as  how  your  clerk  read  your  bills  and  mended  your 
pens?  If  you  stopped  the  great  viva  voce  principle,  this  great 
Conservative  of  liberty,  at  the  clerk,  then,  you  make  it  to  de- 
pend not  so  much  upon  its  intrinsic  virtue,  but  upon  the  cha- 
racter, degree,  and  amount  of  service  to  be  performed  by  the 
officer  on  which  it  is  to  operate!  Can  any  thing  be  more  un- 
reasonable? The  people,  then,  would  not  feel  any  interest  in 
your  arrangements  to  commence,  with  effect,  the  objects  of 
your  mission;  but,  Mr.  C.  said,  he  would  tell  the  house  when 
their  concern  would  begin:  so  soon  as  you  commenced  to  carry 
into  effect  the  powers  of  the  constitution;  so  soon  as  you  begin 
to  send  out  the  measures  intended  to  act  upon  their  great  in- 
terests; then  they  would  want  to  know,  and  ought  to  know, 
how  you  voted,  that  they  might  settle  with  you  for  good  or  for 
evil.  Whenever  your  rule  of  action  related  to  the  control  of 
their  rights,  it  would  become  a matter  of  jealous  and  watchful 
solicitude;  but  when  your  rule  of  action  referred  to  the  mere 
provision  of  a suitable  instrumentality  by  which  you  were  to 
work,  it  could  not  be  a consideration  of  the  least  possible  mo- 
ment. 

Mr.  C.  said  he  would  make  an  assertion  which  he  called  upon 
members  to  contradict  if  it  be  untrue — for  the  fact  was  within 
their  knowledge,  and  therefore  susceptible  of  contradiction. 
Out  of  the  twenty-four  states  in  the  union,  at  least  eighteen, 
and  indeed  he  believed  more,  used  the  ballot  in  their  elections, 
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What  did  this  argue?  If  at  the  fountain  head,  the  source  of  all 
power,  the  people,  and  God  knows  they  are  often  enough  told 
of  their  omnipotence,  you  find  the  ballot  is  the  favorite  mode  of 
designating  their  choice,  what  right  have  we  to  expect  that  they 
desire  of  us  what  they  do  not  practice  themselves?  d 

Sir,  admitting  for  a moment  that  the  viva  voce  principle  is 
correct — and  as  for  himself,  Mr.  C.  said,  it  was  perfectly  imma- 
terial what  mode  was  adopted,  for  he  would  as  leave  the  rule 
should  be,  that  each  member  should  march  up  to  the  polls  with 
an  open  ticket  wafered  upon  Ilia -forehead  as  any  other  way; 
but  if  a correct  rule  is  about  to  he  inverted,  and  used  for  an  im- 
proper object,  that  is  reason  sufficient  to  oppose  it.  If  the  Bible 
itself  were  perverted  to  a wicked  purpose  he  should  reject  it,  at 
least  so  far  as  that  purpose  was  concerned.  While  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  was  complimenting  the  independence  and 
decided  character  Gf  western  members,  it  would  have  been  well 
for  him,  because  equally  true,  if  he  had  con^  round  by  the 
south,  and  paid  the  same  tribute  to  southern  openness.  When, 
with  but  a few  dishonorable  exceptions,  have  southern  mem- 
bers ever  shrunk  from  any  question? 

The  arguments  used  by  both  of  the  gentlemen  from  New 
York  are  extremely  fallacious,  and  the  examination  of  a few  of 
them,  by  way  of  example,  will  eminently  support  this  assertion. 
For  instance,  the  first  gentleman  stated,  by  way  of  shewing 
that  the  election  of  printer  was  not  the  exclusive  object  of  the 
resolution,  that  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  had  not  a lease  of  your  life, 
that  you  were  not  iuimortal,  and  that  in  five  weeks  we  might 
have  to  elect  a speaker.  In  passing,  if  this  is  the  only  expec- 
tation of  getting  your  seat  from  you,  it  is  to  be  hoped  it  will  not 
be  shortly  realized.  Now,  sir,  the  right  way  to  test  the  strength 
of  an  argument  is  to  make  whatever  is  to  be  proved  by  it,  de- 
pend alone  on  that  argument.  Suppose  a resolution  had  been 
introduced  containing  a preamble,  that,  whereas  the  speaker 
has  not  a lease  of  his  life,  is  not  immortal,  and  may  die  before 
the  end  of  the  session,  therefore,  resolved,  that  his  successor 
shall  be  chosen  viva  voce;  does  any  man  believe  such  a resolu- 
tion would,  for  a single  moment,  be  entertained  by  a body 
claiming  to  be  enlightened,  or  acting  under  the  slightest  sense 
of  self  respect?  What,  then,  becomes  of  the  argument?  It 
lends  no  support  to  the  proposition  it  was  intended  to  aid;  and, 
if  it  does  not,  then  its  defence  falls  to  the  ground. 

The  second  gentleman  advanced  this  argument  to  sustain  the 
idea  that  the  viva  voce  vote  was  necessary  to  the  acquisition  of 
responsible  officers,  and  instanced  the  case  of  the  delinquent 
sergeant  al  arms,  who  ran  off  a few  years  ago  with  the  pay  of 
the  members  of  congress.  Now,  can  it  be  possible  that  it  is. not 
perceived  that  an  officer  would  be  just  as  apt  to  run  away  with 
money  who  was  eltfcted  by  viva  voce  as  by  ballot?  Is  there  any 
thing  in  the  mode  that  makes  men  honest?  Surely  this  will 
not  be  seriously  contended  for.  Sir,  these  are  ad  caplandum 
arguments;  they  are  assumptions  somewhat  plausible;  and,  be- 
ing addressed  to  the  fears,  it  is  expected  they  will  be  taken 
without  examination,  as  the  mind  naturally  shrinks  from  inves- 
tigation, and  that  the  conclusion  to  which  they  point  will  be 
seized  at  once. 

The  first  gentleman  also  stated,  towards  the  conclusion  of  his 
remarks,  that  the  viva  voce  mode  of  election  would  save  lime; 
but  before  he  concluded  the  argument,  it  became  very  evident 
he  lost  confidence  in  it  himself,  for  he  lost  the  animation  which 
equally  sustains  unwavering  conviction,  and  said  his  chief  re- 
liance was  not  so  much  upon  the  expediency  of  the  change  as 
the  great  principle  of  liberty  and  democracy  involved  in  the 
question. 

Sir,  this  argument  of  time  was  an  unfortunate  one;  for  if 
there  is  one  thing,  more  than  another,  in  which  our  constitu- 
ents are  fully  satisfied,  it  is  that  the  more  time  we  take  up  in 
doing  nothing,  the  better  they  fare.  Indeed  it  is  the  common 
law  of  this  house  to  adjourn  whenever  the  motion  is  made, 
sometimes  from  Thursday,  and  very  frequently  from  Friday  to 
Monday,  upon  the  express  understanding  that  when  we  are 
not  in  session  the  people  have  a respite  from  our  filching  legis- 
lation. 

Mr.  C.  said  he  would  promise  the  house  one  thing;  that  he 
should  not  follow  the  example  of  those  who  had  gone  before 
him  in  the  length  of  his  speech,  unless,  indeed,  the  warmth  of 
his  feelings  had  already  betrayed  him  into  such  an  infliction',  i 
He  would  therefore  conclude  by  saying  that,  as  he  believed  the 
resolution  would  change  a wholesome  practice,  from  which 
not  a solitary  evil  had  resulted;  that  it  was  designed  for  a parti- 
cular party  purpose;  and  would,  when  that  purpose  was  fully 
served,  be  repealed,  it  should  have  his  most  decided  opposition. 

[Mr.  Jones , of  Geo.  concluded  the  day’s  debate.] 

IMPORTATION  OF  LOCOMOTIVES— FREE  OF  DUTY. 

Extract  from  the  debate  in  the  house  of  representatives , Decem- 
ber 18,  on  the  reference  of  the  resolution  offered  by  Mr.  Clayton, 
of  Georgia,  to  permit  the  importation  of  locomotive  engines  and 
rail  road  cars,  and  their  parts,  free  of  duty. 

Mr.  Chambers,  of  Pennsylvania,  addressed  the  house.  It  was 
to  make  but  a few  remarks,  he  said,  that  he  addressed  the  house 
yesterday,  on  the  subject  of  theresolution  then  and  now  before 
the  house  for  reference.  The  question  being  one  of  reference 
merely,  he  should  not  now  occupy  time  bv  discussing  the  me- 
rits, further  lhan  to  show  the  interests  involved.  As  the  object 
of  the  resolution  was  to  obtain  a drawback  of  dut  ies  on  the  va- 
rious articles  of  iron  used  in  the  construction  of  rail  road  cars 
and  locomotive  engines,  as  well  as  to  exempt  them  from  duties 
for  two  years  hereafter,  it  was  one  affecting  most  materially  the 


manufacturing  interests  of  this  country.  The  exemption,  said 
Mr.  C.  is  not  proposed  to  be  confined  to  those  various  articles 
of  iron  imported  for,  and  actually  used  by,  a rail  road  company, 
but  admits  all  of  the  description  imported,  or  that  may  be  im- 
ported lor  two  yeais. 

Aj  a revenue  question,  it  is  to  the  nation  a small  concern, 
and  one  that  the  house,  in  that  character,  will  be  competent  to 
consider  and  decide,  in  whatever  shape  it  may  be  presented. 
The  importer  who  has  introduced  the  article,  has  no  right  to 
complain  of  those  duties  which  have  been  imposed  by  a law 
which,  as  a compromise  of  conflicting  interests,  was  to  conti- 
nue at  least  for  the  term  provided.  The  manufacturers  of  iron, 
in  its  various  forms,  and  which,  in  several  of  the  states,  give 
employment  to  an  immense  capital,  as  well  as  to  an  incalcula- 
ble amount  of  human  labor  depending  on  them  for  subsistence, 
are  assailed  in  their  interests,  and  promised  protection,  by  the 
proposed  resolution. 

As  a subject  affecting  those  interests  so  materially,  what  com- 
mittee so  appropriate  as  the  one  having  charge  of  those  inter- 
ests? That  committee  ought  to  direct  its  attention  to  the  tariff 
compromise  and  compact.  Also  to  ascertain  how  far  the  Ame- 
rican manufacturer  furnishes  and  can  furnish,  the  various  arti- 
cles of  iron  enumerated.  And  to  what  extent  the  iron  intro- 
duced by  the  description  given,  can  be  used  for  other  purposes, 
interfering  with  other  articles  of  American  iron  manufacture. 

When  it  is  necessary  that  the  house  should  be  put  in  posses- 
sion of  facts  on  any  question  calling  for  legislation,  it  is  sent  to 
a committee  more  competent  to  obtain  the  information,  and  to 
consider  it,  than  the  house  can,  from  its  number,  and  in  its  col- 
lective capacity,  be  able  to  effect. 

All  the  information  connected  with  this  branch  of  the  iron 
manufacture  should  be  in  possession  of  the  committee,  who 
would  considei  and  report  on  the  subject,  and  should  be  fur- 
nished to  the  house  to  aid  its  legislation.  It  is,  therefore,  pro- 
per and  reasonable  that  the  subject  should  be  referred  to  the 
committee  on  manufactures,  whose  duties  lead  them  to  the  in- 
formation wanted. 

If  this  is  not  a proper  subject  for  the  attention  and  considera- 
tion of  the  committee  on  manufactures,  I do  not  know  what  is, 
or  for  what  such  a committee  is  raised  at  this  time. 

It  was  alleged  by  the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina,  (Mr. 
Speight),  that  the  interests  of  his  constituents,  which  were  agri- 
cultural, were  interested  in  the  proposed  reduction,  and  that 
those  interests  were  in  opposition  to  the  interests  of  the  consti- 
tuents of  my  colleague  (Mr.  Denny).  If  they  are,  it  is  remote- 
ly, and  the  act  and  compromise  of  1832  does  not  allow  us  now 
to  weigh  or  measure  these  conflicting  interests.  So  far  as  the 
interests  of  the  agriculturist  and  the  manufacturer  did  conflict, 
they  were  then  weighed  in  the  balance  and  adjusted;  and  under 
that  compromise  it  must  rest. 

The  gentleman  also  disclaims  any  intention  to  impugn  or  im- 
pair the  tariff  compact  of  1832;  and  yet  is  it  not  the  object  and 
tendency  of  the  resolution  thus  to  change  the  provisions,  and 
affect  the  protection  of  that  act? 

The  gentleman  will  not  wage  war  upon  the  entire  act  by  one 
assault,  but  he  will,  by  attacking  its  different  parts  in  detail, 
and,  by  piece  meal,  destroy  its  provisions. 

The  very  resolution  under  consideration  calls  for  a repeal  of 
some  of  the  very  provisions  of  that  act,  and  to  withdraw  the 
protection,  so  far  as  it  was  afforded  to  the  American  manufac- 
turer, of  any  of  the  articles  enumerated;  and  yet  we  are  told  it 
is  not  intended  to  disturb  the  interests  provided  for  in  the  com- 
promise and  tariff  of  1832. 

If  it  be  no  violation  of  the  compact  and  public  faith  to  those 
who  have  embarked  their  capital  in  the  manufacture  of  iron, 
relying  on  the  protection  of  this  law,  to  have  it  withdrawn,  why 
may  not  every  other  manufacturing  interest  be  assailed  in  the 
same  manner?  A certain  portion  of  the  community  may  con- 
ceive, that  their  interests  would  be  promoted  by  a repeal  of  the 
duties  on  woollens  imported  and  to  be  imported,  for  a certain 
time;  and  they  or  their  friends  come  to  this  house  with  a me- 
morial or  resolution  on  the  subject.  Another  portion  may  be  of 
opinion,  that  their  interests  require  a repeal  of  the  duties  on 
cottons,  and  they  present  their  memorial  or  resolution  on  the 
subject.  Others,  dissatisfied  with  the  duty  on  sugars,  may 
come,  and  by  their  memorial  or  resolution,  ask  a repeal  of  the 
duties  for  the  protection  of  American  sugar.  In  this  manner, 
and  by  selecting  the  several  branches  of  American  manufac- 
tures, each  one  may  be  assailed  separately  on  this  floor.  The 
advocates  of  these  conflicting  interests  may  then,  as  now,  tell 
us,  that  the  interests  involved  are  those  of  revenue  only,  and 
that  they  are  not  a proper  subject  for  the  attention  of  the  com- 
mittee on  manufactures,  but,  as  a mere  affair  of  revenue,  they 
should  be  sent  to  the  committee  of  ways  and  means.  If  oppo- 
sition should  be  made  in  behalf  of  the  American^aianufacturer, 
as  affecting  his  interests,  and  a reference  required  to  the  com- 
mittee on  manufactures,  it  would  be  replied,  that  this  house 
had,  by  precedent,  considered  it  merely  an  affair  of  revenue, 
and  as  not  designed  to  impugn  the  tariff  provisions  and  protec- 
tion of  the  act  of  1832.  Is  this  house  prepared  to  adopt  such 
arguments  as  sound,  and  act  upon  them  as  such? 

By  such  a course  of  proceeding,  the  manufacturing  industry 
and  capital  of  the  country  may  be  destroyed,  and  the  committee 
on  manufactures  in  this  house  may  be  dispensed  with.  If  the 
manufacturer,  or  the  friends  of  that  interest,  should  in  this 
house  ask  an  increase  of  duties  on  the  articles  of  iron,  enume- 
rated in  the  resolution,  would  it  not  at  first  blush  be  pronounc- 
ed a palpable  attempt  to  infringe  the  tariff  compromise;  and 
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where,  I would  ask,  does  the  attempt  to  exempt  certain  articles 
from  duties  imposed  by  that  law,  differ  in  its  character?  It  was 
alleged  by  the  gentleman  from  Virginia,  (Mr.  Mason),  that  to 
allow  the  drawback  would  not  affect  the  manufacturer,  as  the 
articles  are  imported.  This  is  a proper  subject  for  the  inquiry 
of  the  committee  on  manufactures.  The  articles  enumerated 
are  to  be  exempted  not  only  for  the  benefit  of  a rail  road  com- 
pany, but  for  all  otliers  who  have  imported  the  articles,  and 
have  them  for  sale  in  the  market.  There  is  ip  this  an  advan 
tage  given  to  foreign  capital  and  labor,  not  only  over  American, 
but  in  violation  of  protection  promised  under  the  faith  and  law 
of  congress. 

It  has  been  alleged  that  the  articles  are  not  manufactured  in 
the  United  States.  I am  informed  that  they  are,  to  a conside- 
rable extent.  There  is  no  great  urt  in  the  manufactureof  many 
of  the  articles  enumerated — wheels,  axles,  tires,  &c.  It  will  be 
for  the  committee  on  manufactures  to  inquire  whether  iron 
would  not  be  imported  in  these  forms  to  be  used  for  other  pur- 
poses. The  wheels  and  axles  are  plain  eastings,  not  requiring 
much  skill  in  the  manufacture,  and  consuming  a large  quantity 
of  iron; 

But  it  is  assigned  as  a reason  for  the  reference  to  the  commit- 
tee of  ways  and  means,  that  such  has  been  the  former  disposi- 
tion of  like  subjects,  before  the  house  on  former  occasions. 
These  were  the  cases  of  the  Schuylkill  rail  road  company,  and 
the  Petersburg  rail  road  company  before  the  house  at  the  last 
session. 

Though  precedents  in  legislation  are  not  of  high  authority, 
and  especially,  when  they  are  of  reeeut  origin,  without  the  sanc- 
tion of  time,  consideration  ami  repetition;  yet,  if  1 am  not  mis- 
taken, the  cases  referred  to  were  cases  of  much  more  limited 
inquiry.  They  were  confined  to  two  cases  where  the  article  to 
be  exempted  had  been  imported  some  time  before,  and  were  in 
use,  for  the  rail  road  company. 

If  the  house  acted  inconsiderately  in  this,  it  is  time  that  the 
practice  should  be  corrected,  before  a succession  of  precedents 
will  give  it  authority.  They  were  an  entering  wedge,  which  it 
seems  is  to  be  followed  by  others  of  larger  dimensions.  What 
was  done  then,  is  now  assigned  as  a precedent  for  going  further. 

It  is  well  known  in  this  house,  that  there  was  much  com- 
plaint last  session  of  the  reference  to  the  committee  of  ways 
and  means,  of  subjects  that  belonged  more  properly  to  other 
committees.  It  is,  I presume,  forgotten  by  few,  that,  at  that 
session,  though  we  had  a standing  committee  on  the  judiciary, 
yet  it  was  referred  to  the  committee  of  ways  and  means,  to  re- 
port to  this  house  on  the  judicial  construction  of  certain  acts  of 
congress  in  reference  to  pension  agents,  and  their  authority 
under  those  laws;  and  that  we  had  from  that  committee,  in  the 
form  of  a report,  ah  elaborate  law  argument  on  the  subject. 

I do  not  suppose,  and  would  not  say,  that  the  present  com- 
mittee of  ways  and  means  are  so  unfriendly  to  the  manufaetur 
ing  interest  as  to  be  regardless  of  it,  if  this  subject  were  submit 
ted  to  them.  1 have  too  much  respect  for  the  members  who 
compose  that  committee  to  express  or  entertain  such  an  opi 
nion.  But  as  the  consideration  of  the  interests  affected  pertain 
more  to  the  duties  of  another  standing  committee  of  high  cha- 
racter, having  in  it  gentlemen  distinguished  for  their  attain 
merits,  industry  and  probity,  I am  of  opinion  that  the  reference 
should  be  to  the  committee  of  manufactures. 

If  committees  are,  under  the  rules  of  this  house,  raised  in  re- 
ference to  particular  subjects  and  interests,  their  jurisdiction 
should  be  maintained,  and  if  any  of  these  committees  are  to  be 
dispensed  with,  I trust  it  is  not  the  committee  of  manufactures. 

Mr.  Cambreleng  would  allow,  he  said,  much  force  to  the  re- 
marks of  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania,  who  had  just  taken 
his  seat;  and  when  the  subject  came  up  on  its  merits  fully  be- 
fore the  house,  it  would  be  proper  to  consider  how  far  the  pro- 
position conflicted  with  the  compromise  act.  But  he  appre- 
hended, and  endeavored  to  show,  that  the  proposed  inquiry  was 
one  which  was  connected  with  a principle  on  which  the  govern- 
ment had  acted  for  forty  years,  and  which  properly  and  neces- 
sarily came  within  the  province  of  the  committee  of  ways  ahd 
means.  That  principle  was,  to  throw  no  impediment  by  any 
legislation,  in  the  way  of  improvement  in  the  arts  and  sciences. 
Here  was  a great  improvement  in  the  arts  which  was  revolu- 
tionizing the  world,  and  which  we  cannot  immediately,  or  to 
any  extent,  avail  ourselves  of,  without  importing  from  abroad 
certain  articles  of  foreign  manufactures.  It  was  absurd  to  say 
that  we  must  stand  still,  fall  behind  the  age,  stop  our  enter- 
prises, and  wait  till  some  iron  manufacturer  can  get  skill,  capi- 
tal, and  experience,  to  make  certain  articles  for  us  at  home. 
Such  a course  would  throw  our  improvements  back  for  five 
years.  He  thought  the  inquiry  belonged  to  the  committee  of 
ways  and  means;  and  he  hoped  that  the  house  would  take  the 
question  without  any  further  debate.  We  had  already  spent  a 
►great  part  o^vo  or  three  days  on  a mere  question  of  reference, 
and  now  the  discussion  was  beginning  to  widen  its  range  so  far 
as  to  take  in  the  whole  tariff  and  compromise  questions. 

Mr.  Jackson  said,  he  had,  yesterday,  in  voting  against  the  mo- 
tion to  lay  this  resolution  on  the  table,  differed  from  the  friends 
of  domestic  industry  with  whom  he  usually  concurred,  and  he 
would  convince  them  that  his  vote  was  perfectly  consistent  with 
his  uniform  opinion  on  that  subject.  This  was  not  the  proper 
time  to  go  into  the  question  presented  by  the  resolution;  but  he 
wished  to  make  a few  suggestions  in  regard  to  it,  and  to  explain 
the  reasons  why  he  was  decidedly  of  opinion  that  the  resolu 
tion  should  be  referred  to  the  committee  of  ways  and  means. 
He  was  inclined  to  think  that  the  reasons  which  had  brought 


him  to  this  opinion  would  have  the  same  effect  on  the  friends 
of  the  tariff.  In  the  first  place,  this  country  did  not  produce 
rail  road  iron  enough  for  our  consumption,  and  would  not  for 
two  years  to  come.  He  had  Irad  some  experience  on  this  sub- 
ject, and  had  satisfied  himself  that  this  country  could  not,  at  pre- 
sent, supply  our  demand  for  iron  manufactures  for  rail-roads. 
Last  year  he  was  a long  time  engaged,  without  success,  in  en- 
deavoring to  obtain  an  engine,  in  this  country,  for  a rail  road  in 
Massachusetts,  and  he  ultimately  was  obliged  to  obtain  it  from 
London.  Another  consideration  was  the  difference  of  expense 
between  the  engines  manufactured  abroad  and  those  made  at 
home:  it  was  two,  three,  or  four  times  as  much  as  the  whole 
amount  of  the  duty.  Suppose,  then,  that  the  duty  is  continued, 
will  it  prevent  the  importation  of  engines?  And  if  it  does  not 
prevent  the  importation  of  engines,  of  what  benefit  will  it  be  to 
the  American  manufactures? 

The  question  as  to  the  duty  on  rail  road  iron  rested  on  a pe- 
culiar basis.  The  British  had  been  long  engaged  in  (he  business 
and  they  had  great  skill  and  capital  employed  iri  it.  In  regard 
to  locomotive  engines,  we  were  on  a par  with  them,  so  far  as 
experience  was  concerned,  they  being  before  us  in  the  manu- 
facture only  one  or  two  years.  The  question  was,  whether  we 
should  burthen  our  rail  roads,  which  had  cost  so  much  money 
and  were  of  such  vast  consequence  to  the  country,  with  this 
duty  on  engines,  which  we  could  not  make  in  sufficient  numbers 
ourselves.  The  directors  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  rail  road 
company  had  stated  that  there  was  an  advantage  of  20,  30,  and 
even  50  per  cent,  in  the  use  of  steam  locomotives  over  the  use 
of  horse  power:  and  yet  they  had  been  able  to  procure  but  three 
engines,  which  was  not  enough  for  one  fourth  part  of  their  bu- 
siness. The  report,  in  respect  to  the  internal  improvements  of 
the  state  of  Pennsylvania,  which  he  held  in  his  hand,  stated, 
that  directions  had  been  given  to  procure,  “i/  possible fifteen 
engines  for  the  use  of  the  rail  roads  in  that  state;  that  they  re- 
quired at  least  from  twenty  to  twenty  five  engines,  and  that  the 
number  wanted  was  annually  increasing.  It  was  extremely 
difficult  to  get  an  engine  when  it  was  wanted,  in  this  country, 
and  we  had  a capital  of  many  millions  invested  in  rail  roads, 
which  would  be  deprived  of  much  of  their  utility  without  the 
employment  of  a sufficient  number  of  engines. 

Suppose  the  question  should  come  up  before  a company 
which  had  invested  a million  of  dollars  in  a rail  road,  shall  we 
wait  one  year  to  get  an-engine  in  this  country,  or  shall  we  send 
to  England  and  give  double  price  for  it?  Why,  sir,  they  would 
not  hesitate  a moment  to  order  one  from  England,  for  the  daily 
interest  of  their  capital  would  soon  pay  the  difference  of  the 
cost.  But  the  question  immediately  before  us  is,  to  which  com- 
mittee does  the  inquiry  belong?  Certainly  it  does  not  belong  to 
the  committee  on  manufactures,  because  the  duty  cannot,  for  at 
least  two  years,  have  any  influence  on  the  home  manufacture 
of  the  articles.  But  it  may  be  a question,  whether  rail  roads 
are  useful,  and  deserving  of  encouragement;  then,  sir,  the  sub- 
ject Iielongs  to  the  committee  on  roads  and  canals.  Just  as 
many  locomotive  engines  will  come  into  the  country  with  the 
duty. as  without  any  duty  at  all;  they  will  come,  because  we 
want  them,  and  cannot  do  without  them.  The  whole  question 
then,  which  wo  have  to  consider,  is,  whether  the  object  of  en- 
couraging rail  roads  is  of  sufficient  moment  to  induce  us  to  dis- 
pense with  so  much  of  the  revenue  as  we  receive  from  imports 
upon  the  articles  used  in  the  construction  and  use  of  rail  roads. 
This  inquiry  properly  belongs  to  the  committee  of  ways  and 
means.  When  we  have  their  bill,  we  can  discuss  the  relative 
merits  of  this  sort  of  American  enterprise  and  of  that  sort 
which  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  has  so  ably  defended. 
The  present  duty  imposed  on  engines  was  7 cents  a pound;  and 
he  submitted  whether  it  was  politic  to  impose  such  a burden  on 
an  important  branch  of  enterprise,  for  the  purpose  of  encourag- 
ing the  iron  manufacture.  This  view  of  the  subject  demand- 
ed our  consideration  the  more,  from  the  fact,  that  four  out  of 
five  of  the  rail  roads,  in  this  country,  none  produced  more  than 
5 per  cent,  on  their  capital:  on  an  average,  he  was  sure,  they 
did  not  give  more  than  3 per  cent.  The  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
rail  road  had  never  given  more  than  one  per  cent.  Was  it  fair, 
then,  or  wise,  to  burden  them  for  the  benefit  of  another  interest? 
He  concluded  by  repeating,  that  he  hoped  the  resolution  would 
go  to  the  committee  of  ways  and  means. 

[The  debate  was  arrested  by  a call  for  the  order  of  the  day. 
The  resolution  was  finally  laid  upon  the  table,  on  the  following 
day,  123  to  85,  after  being  further  discussed  by  Mr.  Ewing,  Mr” 
Rencher , Mr.  Clayton,  Mr.  Binney,  Mr.  Burges , and  others. 

THE  SINKING  FUND. 

Report  of  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  to  the  commissioners 
of  the  sinking  fund— Feb.  3,  1835. 

I.  Of  the  Junds  received  and  applied  on  behalf  of  the  commission- 
ers during  the  year  1834. 

The  funds  for  the  payment  of  the  principal  and  interest  of  the 
public  debt,  in  1834,  were  received  out  of  the  appropriation  of 
ten  millions  of  dollars  made  for  that  year  by  the  second  section 
of  the  act  of  the  3d  day  of  March,  1817,  “to  provide  for  the  re- 
demption of  the  public  debt,”  and  amounted  to  $6,176,565  19 

These  funds  were  applied  as  follows: 

In  the  first  quarter  of  the  year  $563,799  64 

Viz:  For  principal  $539,392  01 
For  interest,  after 
deducting  a re- 
payment of  $48,- 
571  97, 


24,407  63 


m 
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In  the  second  quarter 
Viz:  For  principal 
For  interest 


$874,092  14 
49,206  92 


923,299  06 


In  the  third  quarter  212,445  96 

Viz:  For  principal  $146,075  27 

For  interest,  after 
deducting;  a re- 
payment of  $8,- 
231  70  66,370  69 

In  the  fourth  quarter  4,477,020  53 

Viz:  For  principal  $4,407,290  49 

For  interest,  after 
deducting  a re- 
payment of  $858 
19  cents  69,730  04 

Amounting,  in  the  whole,  as  is  shown  in  state- 
ment A,  to  6,176,565  19 

Of  which  were,  for  principal  $5,674,412  21 

And  for  interest  502,152  98 

II.  Of  the  state  of  the  public  debt  resulting  from  the  application 
of  the  funds  in  1834. 

The  pnblic  debt  amounted,  on  the  1st  Jan.  1834,  to  $6,002,507  98 

Viz:  Funded  debt  $5,964,686  19 

Consisting  of  five  per 
cent,  stock  $4,712,060  29 

And  four  and  a half 
percent,  stock  1,252,625  90 


Unfunded  debt 


37,821  79 


Of  whioh  there  have  been  paid,  in  the  year  1834  5,964,774  93 

Viz:  The  whole  of  the  funded  debt, 
as  above  stated  $5,964,686  19 

And  of  the  unfunded  debt  88  74 


Which  leaves  the  amount  of  the  public  debt,  on 
the  1st  of  January,  1835  $37,733  05 

consisting  entirely  of  unfunded  debt,  as  is  shown  in  state- 
ment B. 

In  statement  C are  shown  the  amount  annually  appropriated, 
and  the  amount  annually  applied  to  the  payment  of  the  princi 
pal  and  interest  of  the  public  debt  from  1817  to  1834,  inclusive. 

By  the  last  mentioned  statement,  it  will  be  perceived  that, 
after  providing  for  the  redemption  of  the  whole  of  the  funded 
debt,  there  remained,  on  the  3lst  of  December  last,  on  the 
books  of  the  treasury,  a balance  to  the  credit  of  the  sinking 
fund  of  $12,518,520  99.  Under  the  existing  laws,  the  appropri- 
ation of  ten  millions  of  dollars,  for  the  present  year,  will  also 
be  carried  to  the  credit  of  that  fund.  But  as  no  part  of  these 
appropriations  will,  hereafter,  be  wanted,  except  so  much  as 
is  necessary  to  discharge  the  unfunded  debt,  amounting  to 
$37,733  05,  and  the  interest  due  on  that  portion  which  bore  in- 
terest, and  on  that  portion  of  the  funded  debt  not  yet  called  for, 
it  is  submitted  that  it  be  recommended  to  congress  to  direct  by 
law  that  the  surplus  be  carried  to  the  surplus  fund,  and  that  the 
sinking  fund,  and  the  commissioners  of  the  sinking  fund  be  dis- 
continued— such  provision  being  made,  at  the  same  time,  as 
may  be  necessary  to  enable  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  to  ap- 
ply, or  cause  to  be  applied,  that  portion  of  the  fund  which  may 
be  reserved,  as  well  as  the  moneys  belonging  to  it  in  the  hands 
of  the  commissioners  of  loans,  to  the  payment  of  the  principal 
and  interest  of  the  debt  when  called  for. 

All  which  is  respectfully  submitted, 

LEVI  WOODBURY,  sect’y  of  the  treasury. 

Then  follows  a long  statement  of  the  particular  payments, 
made  at  different  times  and  places.  The  recapitulation  will 
suffice. 

RECAPITULATION. 

In  payment  of  interest  on  the  public  debt  $259,814  84 

For  the  redemption  of  5 per  cent,  stock  of  1821  4,717,282  68 

For  the  redemption  of  exchanged  4£  percent,  stock 
of  26th  of  May,  1824  1,256,968  77 

For  the  redemption  of  8 per  cent,  stock  50  00 

Paying  certain  parts  of  the  domestic  debt  38  74 

Reimbursement  of  treasury  notes:  Principal  $50  00 
Interest  22  02 

72  02 


From  which  deduct  the  following  repayments,  viz: 
1834.  March  31.  No.  1,235.  On  bank  U. 

S.  Philad.  on  account  of  interest  $48,571  97 
Sept.  30.  No.  1,328.  On  Trenton 
banking  company,  do.  7,360  29 

Sept.  30.  No.  1,329.  On  branch 
bank,  Baltimore,  do.  871  41 

Oct.  22.  No.  1,388.  On  branch 
bank,  Portsmouth,  do.  255  07 

Oct.  22.  No.  1,389.  On  branch 
bank,  Providence,  do.  603  12 


3,234,227  05 


57,661  89 
,176,565  19 


Treasury  department , register's  office,  January  19,  1835. 

T.  L.  SMITH,  register. 


Statement  of  the  public  debt  on  the  ls<  January,  1835. 

Date  of  acts 

Denomination.  constituting  When  redeemable.  Jlmount 
the  stocks. 

Unfunded  regis- 
tered debt,  being 
claims  for  services 
and  supplies  dur- 
ing the  revolution- 
ary war  July  9,  1798. 

Treasury  notes 
issued  during  the 
late  war  Feb.  24, 1815. 

Mississippi  stock  Mar.  3,  1815. 


On  presentation.  $27,437 


On  presentation. 
On  presentation. 


5,975  00 
4,320  09 


$37,733  05 

Treasury  department,  register’s  office,  January  19, 1835. 

T.  L.  SMITH,  register. 

C. 

Statement  exhibiting  the  several  appropriations  for  the  interest 
and  redemption  of  the  public  debt,  under  the  acts  of  the  lid  of 
March , 1817,  and  the  24th  of  Jipril,  1830,  and  the  amount  an- 
nually, applied  to  the  31sf  of  December,  1834. 

1817.  Appropriation  by  the  2d  section 

of  the  act  of  3d  March,  1817  $10,000,000  00 
Appropriation  by  the  3d  section  9,000,000  00 
Appropriation  by  the  same  sec- 
tion, being  a part  of  the  ap- 
propriation of  ten  millions 
of  dollars  for  1818  2,830,108  52 

Appropriation  by  the  4th  sec- 
tion, out  of  the  surplus  reve- 
nue of  1817  4,809,608  23 

$26,639,716  75 

1818.  Appropriation  by  the2d  section 

of  said  act  10,000,000  00 

Deduct  the  amount  anticipated 

in  1817  2,830,108  52 


1819.  Appropriation  by  the  2d  section 
of  said  act 


1820. 

Do. 

do. 

do. 

1821. 

Do. 

do. 

do. 

1822. 

Do. 

do. 

do. 

1823. 

Do. 

do. 

do. 

1824. 

Do. 

do. 

do. 

1825. 

Do. 

do. 

do. 

1826. 

Do. 

do. 

do. 

1827. 

Do. 

do. 

do. 

1828. 

Do. 

do. 

do. 

1829. 

Do. 

do. 

do. 

Appropriation  by  the  4th  sec- 
tion, out  of  the  surplus  reve- 
nue of  1829 


10,000,000  00 


7,169,891  48 

10,000,000  00 
10,000,000  00 
30,000,000  00' 

30.000. 000  00 

10.000. 000  00 
10,000,000  00 

10.000. 000  410 

10.000. 000  00 
10,000,000  00 
10,000,000  00 


2,334,170  27 


1830.  Appropriation  by  the  2d  sec.  10,000,000  00 
Appropriation  by  the  1st  sec- 
tion of  the  act  of  the  24th 
April,  1830  1,355,748  22 


12,334,170  27 


1831.  Appropriation  by  the  2d  section 
of  the  act  of  the  3d  March, 


11,355,748  22 


1817  - 10,000,000  00 

Appropriation  by  the  1st  sec- 
tion of  the  act  of  the  24th 


April,  1830 


6,174,378  22 


1832.  Appropriation  per  said  acts 

1833.  Appropriation  per  act  of  3d  March,  1817 

1834.  Appropriation  per  act  of  3d  March,  1817 


16,174,378  22 
18,078,938  85 
10,000,000  00 
10,000,000  00 

$211,752,843  79 


1817.  There  was  applied  to  the  payment  of  inter- 


1818. 

1819. 

1820. 
1821. 
1822. 

1823. 

1824. 

1825. 

1826. 

1827. 

1828. 
1829. 
1630. 

1831. 

1832. 

1833. 

1834. 


est  and  principal 
There  was  applied  as  above 


Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 


Balauce  of  appropriations,  31st  Dee.  1834 


$26,639,716 
7,169,891 
7,703,821 
8,628,514 
8,367,093 
7,849,159 
5,529,805 
16,568,393 
12,099,044 
11,039,444 
^10,001 .585 
~2, 163,505 
12,383,800 
11,355,748 
16,174,378 
18,078,938 
1,304,913 
6,176,565 
12,518,520 
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$211,752,843  79 

Treasury  department,  register’s  office,  January  19,  1835. 

T.  L.  SMITH,  register. 
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We  give  up  a great  deal  of  room  to  a full  report  of  the 
trial  of  Richard  Lawrence,  for  an  attempMo  assassinate 
the  president  of  the  United  States— and  especially  for 
the  reason  that  the  case,  highly  interesting  for  present 
reading,  will  be  very  often  referred  to.  There  is  a 
chain  of  clear  and  undoubted  testimony  of  the  insanity  of 
this  individual — and  we  are  glad  of  it;  for  we  would  not 
have  it  believed  that  any  one  would  be  so  base  as  thus  to 
attempt  the  president’s  life.  In  the  first  moments  of  the 
excitement  caused  by  the  act  of  Lawrence,  great  allow- 
ances should  be  made — but  how  abominable  and  wicked 
does  the  verdict  of  the  jury,  (out  only  five  minutes), 
make  the  subsequent  proceedings  of  certain  persons  ap- 
peal— the  swearers  and  their  patrons ? Actions  ought  to 
be  instituted  against  these.  There  never  was  a case  that 
deserved  punishment  more. 

Late  foreign  news  will  be  found  under  the  proper  head. 

A large  quantity  of  matter,  prepared  for  the  present 
sheet,  is  postponed — especially  relating  to  roads  and  ca- 
nals, and  improvements  in  the  arts  and  manufactures. 
Indeed,  it  is  difficult  to  keep  pace  with  such  things.  We 
hope  that  the  people  will  not  “run  wild” — for  the  pre- 
sent season  of  prosperity  must,  in  its  course,  give  way  to 
a season  of  adversity.  More  business  has  been  transact- 
ed in  our  cities  this  spring  than  ever  before  was  known, 
except  just  after  the  last  war — which  caused  a mighty 
“smashing.”  Every  thing  is  on  the  high  pressure  prin- 
ciple just  now — in  the  east  and  the  west,  the  north  and 
the  south,  and  a collapse  must  take  place. 

The  spirit  of  incendiarism  clearly  shewed  itself  in 
Baltimore , on  Monday  night  last.  A light  was  observed  in 
an  auction  store,  (situate  in  a solid  block  of  buildings), 
at  about  9 o’clock — which,  being  unusual,  the  doors  were 
forced;  when  it  was  discovered  that  a candle  was  placed 
so  as  to  set  fire  to  sundry  combustibles,  such  as  straw, 
&c.  and  which  had  actually  commenced-5— and,  in  a few 
moments,  would  have  been  past  putting  out!  On  the  lid 
of  a box  of  candles,  (which  had  been  opened  to  take  the 
one  that  was  burning),  was  found  a Lucifer  match  with 
which  the  candle  was  lighted ! After  which  the  person 
escaped  through  a trap  door  into  the  cellar,  and  from 
thence  by  the  yard,  &c. 

As  there  are  no  robberies  or  pickings  of  pockets  com- 
mitted— it  is  difficult  to  account  for  these  things;  and  it 
appears  that  the  same  spirit  has  shewn  itself  at  Philadel- 
phia. 

It  is  stated  that  a young  man  aged  about  19  years,  has 
been  arrested  for  cutting  the  hose  at  the  late  fire  in  Bal- 
timore. The  testimony  against  him  was  positive.  He 
was  committed  for  the  fine.  It  is  hoped  that  this  may 
lead  to  important  discoveries. 

A bill  has  passed  both  branches  of  the  legislature  of 
Pennsylvania , authorising  the  construction  of  a canal 
from  the  termination  of  the  Pennsylvania  canal,  at  Co- 
lumbia, to  the  Maryland  line;  which  is,  in  fact,  to  the 
tide — 'there  being  a canal  already  made  within  the  state 
of  Maryland.  This  canal  is  to  be  private  property,  at  50 
dollars  per  share,  and  books  to  be  opened  to  receive  sub- 
scriptions, &c.  It  passed  the  senate  two  to  one,  and  the 
house  of  representatives  57  against  26.  j 

The  Philadelphians  believe  that  this  canal  will  throw 
into  the  lap  of  Baltimore,  a large  share  of  the  profits  of 
the  public  works — and  have,  in  town  meeting  and  by  their 
city  councils,  so  said.  We  do  not  suppose  that  this  will 
be  the  case.  It  will  simply,  in  our  opinion,  give  to  com- 
modities descending  the  Susquehannah  their  natural  di- 
rection to  the  tide — from  whence,  by  the  Chesapeake  and 
Delaware  canal,  or  to  ^Baltimore,  they  will  seek  a mar- 
ket— as  circumstances,  or  the  wishes  of  parties,  may  di- 
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rect — whether  at  Philadelphia,  or  in  this  city.  The  very 
large  majorities  by  which  the  bill  passed,  (and  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  wishes  of  the  members  from  Philadelphia, 
&c.),  shews  that  such  was  the  opinion  of  the  legislature 
of  the  state. 

The  gold  coined  during  the  month  of  March  was 
$123,000 — and  there  remained  at  the  mint  $445,650. 
Deposited  in  the  month — bullion  247,870 — U.  S.  coins 
of  former  standard  32,050 — foreign  coins  8,250. 

The  trip  from  Philadelphia  to  Baltimore  was  made,  on 
Wednesday  last,  in  eight  hours.  This  seems  fast  enough 
— but  it  will  be  made  in  less  time! 

ft  . ' 

The  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  canal  is  doing  a large  busi- 
ness just  now.  The  first  boat  laden  with  corn  has  ar- 
rived at  Washington,  with  359  barrels. 

The  Baltimore  Gazette  institutes  a comparison  be- 
tween the  business  of  the  Columbia  rail  road,  the  great 
thoroughfare  to  the  we6t  from  Philadelphia,  and  the  Bal- 
timore and  Ohio,  which  has  the  same  relation  to  Balti- 
more— but  the  veek  of  the  former  ends  on  the  2d,  and 
that  of  the  latter  on  the  11th  April.  They  should  have 
had  the  same  period  of  time.  The  result,  however,  is 
as  follows: 


Comparative  transportation  on  the  two  rail  roads , viz: 

Articles. 

Columbia  R.  R. 

B.  and  O.  R . 

R. 

Eastwardly. 

tons.  cwt.  qr.  lb. 

tons.  cwt.  qr. 

lb. 

Flour 

95  1 2 8 

780  17  2 

7 

Iron 

34  9 0 8 

80  0 0 

2 

Other  articles 

157  0 2 6 

3'<9  18  0 

19 

Total 

286  11  0 22 

1,170  15  3 

0 

Excess  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  rail  road, 

viz: 

tons.  cwt.  qr. 

lb. 

Flour 

685  15  3 

27 

Iron 

45  10  3 

22 

Other  articles 

152  17  2 

13 

Total 

883  4 2 

6 

Westwardly. 

tons.  cwt.  qr.  lb. 

tons.  cwt.  qr. 

lb. 

Dry  goods,  groce- 

ries, &c. 

390  6 0 18 

857  9 3 

6 

Coal 

30  0 0 0 

97  6 2 

0 

Total 

420  6 0 18 

954  16  1 

6 

Excess  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  rail  road, 

viz: 

tons.  cwt.  qr. 

lb. 

Dry  goods,  &c. 

467  3 2 

16 

Coal 

67  6 2 

0 

Total 

534  10  0 

16 

The  following  shews  the  business,  in 

the  amount  of 

tolls  and  passenger-money  received,  on 

the  Baltimore 

and  Ohio  rail  road 

, for  the  same  week: 

From  tonnage  eastward ly  $3,050  71 

“ “ westwardly  2,357  84 

— 

$5,408  55 

1,311  passengers 

1,506  91 

$6,915  46 

We  observe  that  a portion  of  the  Sandy  and  Beaver 
canal — to  connect  Pittsburgh  with  the  Ohio  state  canal — 
will  be  let  to  contractors  on  the  12th  of  May  ensujng. 
The  line  comprehended  within  the  lettings  embraces  a 
distance  of  fifteen  miles.  This  work  will  be  pushed  to 
its  completion. 

The  internal  trade  o 1 the  United  States  is  by  far  the 
most  important  branch  of  our  commerce.  A writer  in 
the  Portland  Advertiser,  recommending  the  construction 
of  rail  roads  in  various  directions  from  that  town,  says: 
“Few  are  aware  how  great  is  the  amount  of  travel  and  trans- 
portation between  the  towns  of  our  own  country.  The  tonnage 
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of  domestic  arrivals  in  New  York  is  three  times  nearly  the  tori-  j 
nage  of  foreign  arrivals.  The  tonnage  passed  and  repassed  at 
one  lock  of  the  Erie  canal  in  the  business  season  of  seven  and 
a half  months,  exceeded  the  entire  tonnage,  foreign  and  domes- 
tic, which  entered  and  cleared  at  the  New  York  custom  house 
in  1833.” 

The  house  of  representatives  of  Pennsylvania  has  re- 
fused, 54  to  37,  to  concur  with  the  senate,  in  a proposi- 
tion to  repeal  the  bill  of  the  last  session  establishing  a 
general  system  of  education,  hut  have  passed  another  bill 
simplifying  its  provisions. 

An  anchor  has  been  made  for  the  Pennsylvania,  (on 
the  stocks  at  Philadelphia),  which  weighs  eleven  thou- 
sand six  hundred  and  sixty-nine  pounds — and  the  chain 
cable  to  which  this  anchor  will  be  attached,  weighs  thirty- 
jive  thousand  jive  hundred  pounds! 

Four  hundred  and  thirty-two  passengers  left  Philadel- 
phia, in  the  rail  road  line,  for  New  York,  on  a certain 
morning  iu  the  present  week. 

Dr.  Sutherland,  a member  of  congress  from  Pennsyl- 
vania, being  at  Harrisburgh,  a«d  contradicting  something 
asserteJ  by  Mr.  Baker,  of  the  senate,  ( in  his  place  J, 
in  a dictatorial  manner — the  latter  left  his  place,  and 
struck  the  doctor  severely,  which  he  did  not  resent:  and 
Messrs.  McElwee  and  Stevens,  members  of  the  house, 
have  had  some  hard  words,  in  consequence  of  the  former 
having  challenged  Messrs.  Stevens  and  A yres  to “mortal 
combat!”  A letter  from  Harrisburgh  says — “The  habit 
of  dictating  to  the  members  from  Philadelphia,  is 
so  strong  with  the  doctor,  that  he  could  not  regard  the 
warning  given  by  Mr.  Baker  some  days  since,  when  he 
declared  that  he  would  not  suffer  the  insults  of  persons 
in  the  galleries.” 

We  have  some  fine  specimens  of  the  doings  of  party, 
in  Pennsylvania — but  must,  at  least,  postpone  them. 
There  is  an  address,  however,  signed  by  Z.  Herbert , 
George  Brown  and  Andrew  G.  Miller,  to  the  “Demo- 
cratic republicans  of  Adams  county,”  that  contains  a let- 
ter which  is  so  characteristic  of  “the  party”  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, that  we  cannot  refrain  from  giving  it  a place.  It 
is  from  Henry  Buehler , a son-in-law  of  gov.  Wolf,  as  is 
stated,  and  addressed  to  certain  officers — as  follows: 
Letter  from  Henry  Buehler  to  George  Ziegler,  esq.  prothonolary, 
J.  L.  Fuller,  esq.  attorney  at  law,  or  William  N.  Irvine,  esq. 
Gellysburgh,  Adams  county,  Pa. 

(Private  and,  confidential.) 

Harrisburgh,,  March  2,  1835. 

Dear  sir:  It  has  just  been  ascertained  that  the  Muhlenberg 
men  have  had  second  sets  of  delegates  elected  to  the  4th  of  March 
convention  from  Bucks,  Lycoming,  &e.  Their  object  is  to  leave 
the  decision  on  the  admission  of  the  minority  delegates  to  Adams, 
Montgomery,  Chester,  Lebanon,  Dauphin,  &c.  and  thus  let 
them  all  in  and  cheat  governor  Wolf  out  of  the  nomination. 
The  only  course  left,  therefore,  for  the  democrats,  is  to  take  up 
their  own  weapons,  dirty  as  they  are,  and  break  their  heads 
with  their  own  club.  All  the  disputed  counties  are  to  stand 
aside,  and  leave  the  undisputed  counties  to  settle  the  question. 
Now  the  real  interests  of  the  party  require  that  you  should  at 
once  get  up  a second  set-  of  delegates  from  Adams,  and  thus  de- 
stroy the  vote  of  the  delegates  on  the  admission  question— and 
you  are  accordingly  requested,  at  once,  to  convene  a meeting 
of  a few  of  our  Iriends,  (half  a.  dozen  will  do),  appoint  a 
chairman  and  secretary,  and  then  offer  a resolution,  appointing 
any  three  men  you  have  confidence  in,  as  delegates  to  the  de- 
mocratic convention  to  meet  here  on  the  4th,  to  represent  Adams 
county,  and  send  them  over.  It  is  taken  for  granted,  that  you 
will  have  but  little  trouble  in  making  this  arrangement. 

The  travelling  expenses,  &c.  of  the  delegates,  should  you  find 
difficulty  in  getting  persons  to  come,  please  pay  and  I will  re- 
fund. The  delegates  should  be  at  Sourbeck’s  brick  tavern,  at 
the  end  of  the  Harrisburgh  bridge,  by  nine  o’clock  on  Wednes 
day  morning,  the  4th  inst. — there  they  will  find  a person  who 
will  explain  the  circumstances  of  the  case.  It  is  of  course  de 
eirable  that  you  should  confide  this  matter  to  but  few,  and  that 
in  strict  confidence.  It  may  not  be  necessary  for  the  delegates  to 
go  into  convention  at  all,  and  if  so,  this  circumstance  of  appoint- 
ing a second  set  will  never  be  known.  We  only  want  to  have 
the  delegates  here,  if  they  are  found  necessary  to  foil  the  artful 
designs  of  the  enemy.  Please  write  by  the  bearer  what  we  may 
depend  upon.  You  had  better  keep  the  bearer  until  you  have 
delegates  appointed;  and  then  send  him  off  with  a letter  con 
taining  the  particulars,  so  that  he  can  get  here  any  time  on 
Tuesday  night.  Please  also  seal  up  this  letter  again  and  send  it 
back  by  Urn  bearer.  The  bearer  knows  nothing  at  all  about 
this  business  at  your  place,  nor  need  he;  all  he  has  got  to  do  is 


to  deliver  this  letter,  and  receive  your  answer,  for  which  you 
can  make  him  wait.  Respectfully  and  truly  yours, 

H.  Buehler. 

Our  arrangements  are  such,  that  if  you  keep  out  the  vote  of 
the  Mum*  delegates,  w e are  safe. 

The  delegates  should  bring  along  the  proceedings  of  the  meet- 
ing that  appointed  them,  signed  by  the  chairman  and  secretary. 

[A  true  copy.] 

Extract  from  Mr.  Fuller’s  reply  to  Mr.  Buehler. 

All  of  my  answer  lo  Mr.  Buehler  that  is  important  is  contain- 
ed iu  the  following  extract,  dated  2d  March,  1835: 

“In  the  nomination  of  Muhlenberg  there  is  danger;  in  Wolf’s 
still  more.  Our  only  safety  is  in  a third  man.  And  I cannot 
comply  with  vour  request  for  two  reasons:  First,  1 cannot,  up- 
on reflection,  think  of  six  men  in  the  town  and  county  that 
would  act  in  this  matter;  and  secondly,!  think  it  politically  and 
morally  dishonest.”  Yours,  &c.  J.  L.  Fuller. 

Forty-four  indictments  have  been  found  by  the  grand 
jury  of  the  United  States  circuit  court;  in  New  Jersey, 
against  -persons  belonging  to  Barnegat,  for  plundering 
from  the  wrecks  of  vessels  recently  stranded  on  that 
coast;  among  those  indicted  were  two  justices  of  the  peace 
residing  in  the  county  of  Monmouth. 

We  have  several  times  spoken  of  the  invaluable  ser- 
vices of  Mr.  Whittlesey , of  Ohio — who  is  always  at  his 
post,  earnestly,  and  in  a few  w ords,  calling  the  house  of 
representatives  of  the  United  States  to  business,  being 
himself  always  in  advance  with  his  own.  A correspon- 
dent of  the  New  York  “Evening  Star”  says  of  him. 

“Elisha  Whittlesey  looks  just  the  samesober,  sedate, business 
man  he  has  ever  been;  and  many  a widow  and  orphan,  and 
pom  old  soldier,  were  they  aware  of  it,  would  hit  up  their 
prayers  to  heaven,  for  its  blessing  on  the  industrious,  indefati- 
gable chairman  of  the  committee  of  claims.” 

In  Frederick  county,  (Maryland),  alms  house,  376 
persons  were  admitted  from  Apr  il  1834  to  April  1835 — 
of  these  85  were  Americans,  and  two  hundred  and  nine- 
ty-one foreigners — to  wit:  200  Irish,  86  Germans,  4 Eng- 
lish, and  1 Polander. 

The  Cambridge  (Md.)  Chronicle  says:  “We  under- 
stand two  foreign  purchasers  of  negroes,  Stubbs  & Bay- 
1 y,  partners,  who  have  been  some  time  residing  at  New 
Market,  in  this  county,  were  last  evening  committed  to 
jail  for  kidnapping , they  having  been  unable  to  give  the 
hail  required.” 

The  governor  of  Kentucky  has  appointed  the  honora- 
ble Thomas  A.  Marshall,  an  associate  judge  of  the  court 
of  appeals  of  that  state,  in  the  place  of  John  Chambers, 
esq.  who  declined  the  appointment.  Mr.  M.  has  been  a 
representative  in  congress  from  that  state  for  the  last 
four  years. 

Robert  P.  Letcher , esq.  a member  of  the  last  congress 
from  Kentucky,  declines  a re-election. 

The  legislature  of  Massachusetts  was  prorogued  until 
the  2d  of  September,  after  an  arduous  session  of  13 
weeks.  It  will  meet  with  a view  to  a revision  of  the 
statute  laws. 

The  house  of  delegates  ol  Louisiana,  have  passed' a 
bill  to  appoint  a reporter  to  both  branches  of  the  legisla- 
ture, who  is  to  attend  by  himself,  or  a deputy  every  day, 
and  is  to  “make  a fair  and  impartial  report  of  the  daily 
proceedings,  including  a full  and  fair  report  of  the  de- 
bates,” which  are  to  be  published  in  French  and  English. 
He  is  to  receive  a salary  of  $2,500.  The  part  ol  this 
law  which  will  be  doubtless  most  acceptable  to  the  edi- 
tors, is  that  which  requires  the  stenographer  to  be  the 
publisher  of  a paper. 

The  election  for  mayor  and  city  councils  of  New  York 
has  just  been  concluded.  There  was  only  one  candidate 
for  mayor,  Mr.  Lawrence ; and  the  great  matter  in  dis- 
pute was,  a supply  of  pure  and  wholesome  water.  The 
returns  are  not  yet  received. 

A complete  return  is  not  received  of  the  result  of  the 
election  in  Connecticut — hut  this  is  certain,  that  the 
friends  of  the  adtniuistration  have  carried  all  before 
them,  by  a majority  of  about  2,500  votes,  and  that  both 
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houses  of  the  legislature  have  the  same  political  charac- 
ter. 

VIRGINIA  ELECTIONS. — FROM  THE  WHIG. 


Van  Buren. 

1834. 

* Anti. 

1835. 

Van  Buren.  Anti. 

Albemarle 

....2 

0 

0 

2 

Chesterfield 

....0 

1 

0 

1 

Franklin 

....1 

1 

1 

1 

Frederick 

....3 

0 

2 

1 

Gloucester 

....0 

1 

0 

1 

Greensville 

0 

1 

0 

Henrico  (contested)..., 

....0 

1 

1 

0 

Isle  of  Wight 

0 

1 

0 

Morgan 

0 

0 

1 

Nottoway 

...0 

1 

1 

0 

Powhatan  (doubtful).. 

....1 

0 

1 

0 

Princess  Anne 

....0 

1 

0 

1 

Prince  William 

...l 

0 

1 

0 

Rockbridge  

,...l 

1 

0 

2 

Spottsylvania 

0 

1 

0 

Sussex 

,...1 

0 

1 

0 

14 

7 

11 

10 

[Wh  have  returns  from  several  other  counties,  hut  do  not 
know  how  to  place  them,  in  comparison — such  as  Loudoun, 
Nansemoud,  Berkeley  and  King  & Queen,  which  are  all  wings.] 


Mr.  Archer’s  retirement. 

To  the  electors  of  the  congressional  district  composed  of  the 
counties  of  Powhatan,  Nottoway,  Chesterfield,  Goochland 
and  Amelia. 

Gentlemen — The  result  of  the  two  elections  which  have  tak- 
en place  in  the  district,  confirming  other  indications,  leaves  me 
no  doubt  that  a majority  of  you  condemn  the  course  I have  pur 
sued  as  your  representative,  on  the  important  questions  which 
are  at  present  agitating  the  public  mind — I could  not  expect  in 
these  circumstances,  to  obtain  the  suffrages  of  this  portion  of 
you  for  re  election,  and  ought  not  to  desire  it  if  I could,  as  no- 
thing could  induce  me,  to  renounce,  or  qualify  in  any  manner, 
tire  opinions  that  divide  us.  It  only  remains  for  me,  therefore, 
to  announce  to  you  my  withdrawal  from  a farther  prosecution 
of  the  canvass,  which  it  is  the  purpose  of  this  brief  address  to 
do. 

Having  held,  for  so  long  a period  the  place  of  your  represen- 
tative, it  has  been  my  earnest  wish,  to  be  enabled  before  my 
separation  from  it,  to  give  some  decisive  evidence  that  I have 
not  been  wholly  undeserving  of  the  trust.  This  wish  I must 
use  the  frankness  to  tell  you,  that  I think  I have  accomplished, 
in  the  conduct  which  has  incurred  the  disapproval  of  so  many 
of  you;  the  manifestation  that  I would  abide  inflexibly  by  my 
sense  (however  it  might  be  mistaken)  of  what  I owed  to  the 
constitution  of  my  country,  even  at  the  expense  of  your  favor. 

I tender  you  gentlemen,  in  taking  this  final  leave,  the  pro- 
per acknowledgments  for  your  past  confidence.  Your  obt.  ser- 
vant, &c.  Wm.  S.  Archer. 

The  expenses  of  paving  in  the  city  of  New  Orleans 
last  year,  was  $264,030  00 

The  city  watch  cost 41,839  31 

Lighting, 20,360  76 

Cleaning  the  city, 14,390  64 

Among  the  receipts,  we  notice  licenses  for 

dram  shops,  billiards,  &c. . 58,059  00 

The  cholera  is  said  to  prevail  at  Marseilles — and  the 
deaths  to  be  about  forty  a day.  We  do  not  remember 
seeing  it  noticed  that  it  now  rages  any  where  else. 

Charles  Hammond,  esq.  editor  of  the  Cincinnati  Ga- 
zette, is  writing  a life  of  general  Jackson.  It  will  be 
ready  for  the  press  in  the  course  of  a few  months. 

The  Western  Carolinian  states  that  gen.  R.  JVL.  Saun- 
ders has  been  appointed  superintendent  of  the  branch 
mint,  to  be  located  at  Charlotte,  North  Carolina. 

The  Globe  has  heretofore  announced  Martin  Gordon , 
to  be  appointed  superintendent  of  the  branch  mint  at 
New  Orleans. 

The  amount  of  duties  which  accrued  at  the  port  of  N. 
York  during  the  year  1834,  was  $10,183,152 

Amount  of  value  of  imports  for  same  period  76,875,365 
Value  of  do.  for  1833  60,944,400 

Excess  in  1834  $15,930,965 

Showing  an  increase  in  the  amount  of  goods  imported 
at  that  port,  of  more  than  25  per  cent,  in  one  year,  and 
that  a year  of  unusual  mercantile  embarrassment. 


At  a meeting  held  at  Albany , in  the  evening  of  the  9th 
inst.  42  delegates  to  the  Baltimore  convention  were  ap- 
pointed. Other  states  are  moving  in  this  subject. 

We  learn  from  Woodbury,  Gloucester  county.  New 
Jersey,  that  12  office  holders  and  3 of  the  people,  met 
and  appointed  delegates  to  the  Baltimore  convention. 
This  county  has  5,000  voters.  This  is  pretty  nearly 
equal  to  Mr.  Buehler’s  project  in  Pennsylvania. 

Gov.  Poindexter  left  Philadelphia  on  the  10th  inst.  for 
Natchez. 

Bell’s  Messenger,  of  the  18th  ult.  states  that  the  whole 
Liverpool  coast  is  strewed  with  wrecks  of  different  ves- 
sels, owing  to  the  heavy  gales  lately  prevalent.  Men, 
women  and  children,  all  along  the  coast,  were  in  a state 
of  constant  intoxication  from  rum,  which  had  been  cast 
at  their  doors  by  the  winds  and  waves. 

Sir  Samuel  Whalley,  in  the  British  house  of  commons, 
in  alluding  to  the  threatened  dissolution  of  parliament, 
quoted  the  words  of  the  lord  keeper  to  Charles  I — “Your 
majesty  may  dissolve  it,  but  another  swarm  will  come  of 
the  same  hive.” 

Mr.  Barron  said:  “He  would  banish  the  bats  and  the 
owls  from  the  temples  of  the  British  constitution  and  the 
rats  too  (great  laughter).  He  would  place  the  Irish  wolf- 
dog  in  its  noble  attitude  of  stern  and  dignified  defence 
on  the  outside,  the  English  lion  within,  and  the  eagle  of 
free  commerce  to  pounce  down  upon  those  who  should 
dare  attempt  to  desecrate  it  (cheers  and  laughter). 

Mr.  Kearsley  said  the  honorable  member  who  had  last 
spoken  had  called  up  an  angel  he  believed  from  below. 
He  wished  that  he  and  the  tag-rag  and  bob-tail  would  go 
down  again  and  sup  with  him  (immense  roars  of  laugh- 
ter]. 

The  present  emperor  of  Austria  is  represented  as  be- 
ing nearly'  an  idiot.  The  former  emperor,  lately  deceas- 
ed, was  a fool— as  is  shown  by  the  general  character  of 
his  life,  and  especially  in  the  following: 

It  is  related  of  the  emperor  Francis,  just  deceased,  that  on 
coming  from  the  theatre  in  Vienna,  after  having  been  much 
pleased  with  a piece  represented  for  the  first  time,  in  which 
there  were  some  strong  political  allusions,  he  said — “Well,  I’m 
glad  I went  to  the  theatre  to  night  and  saw  this  piece,  for  I sup- 
pose they’ll  forbfd  it  to  be  repeated.” 

A powder  manufactory  at  Zacatecas,  Mexico,  blew  up 
on  the  20th  of  February,  by  which  accident  25  men  and 
17  women  employed  in  it  were  killed,  and  15  persons 
wounded,  three  of  them  dangerously. 

The  following  shews  an  account  of  the  state  of  health 
in  Liberia.  It  is  an  extract  of  a letter  from  J.  F.  C. 
Finley , dated  October  6,  1834 — 

As  Mr.  Pinney  and  myself  were  walking  a week  or  two  ago 
through  the  upper  end  of  Caldwell,  (which  extends  six  miles 
down  the  Pauls  and  Stockton)  he  commenced  making  inquiries 
at  every  house  about  the  number  in  the  family  when  they  came 
out?  How  many  had  died?  How  many  now  sick?  &c.  The 
answers  to  which  I now  give. 

[Then  follows  a list  of  11  families,  consisting  of  86 
persons,  in  which  6 have  died  since  the  parties  came  out 
in  1832,  and  10  were  then  sick]. 

In  the  house  of  lords  on  the  17th  ult.  in  answer  to  a 
question  by  earl  Mulgrave,  earl  Aberdeen  said  it  was 
with  great  pleasure  that  he  could  inform  the  house,  that 
the  working  of  the  negroes  under  the  new  system  was 
most  satisfactory.  (Hear,  hear).  The  governor  of  Ja- 
maica had  the  most  sanguine  hopes  that  the  emancipation 
bill  would  fully  answer  the  expectations  of  its  promoters. 
(Hear). 

American  stocks  at  London , March  20.  New  York 
fives,  1845,  104,  sellers;  do.  sixes,  1845,  103-4;  Penn- 
sylvania fives,  1850,  100;  1854,  101;  1856,  101$; 1858, 
102;  1860,  102$;  1862,  103;  Ohio  fives,  1850,  113-14; 
Louisiana  fives,  (Baring’s)  1844  to  1852,  101,  10l£-$; 
Mississippi  sixes,  1861  to  1871,  109@1Q9$;  Alabama 
fives,  1863,  97@97^;  Indiana  fives,  1864,  96$;  Florida 


*As  shewn  by  the  vote  against,  or  for  Mr.  Leigh. 
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sixes,  1857  to  1863,  102^;  U.  S.  bank  shares  £21  15s.  to 
£22$  Louisiana  state  £26;  bank  of  Louisiana,  £27;  New 
Orleans  canal  and  banking  co.  £21  10s.;  New  York  Life 
and  Trust  certificates  of  deposite,  95. 

j French  funds,  Jllarch  18.  Five  per  cents.  107,45; 
four  per  cents.  96,90;  three  per  cents.  80,35;  bank 
shares,  1850. 

Sir  Robert  Gill,  an  English  baronet,  who,  having  se- 
duced a poor  girl,  advised  her  to  hang  herself,  or  read 
her  Bible,  just  as  she  liked,  has  been  ordered,  by  Wil- 
liam the  fourth,  to  sell  his  place  in  the  royal  household 
and  “clear.”  This  love  of  morality  manifested  by  the 
quondam  friend  of  Mrs.  Jordan,  must  be  quite  pleasing 
to  John  Bull.  It  shews  “reform.  ” 

The  state  of  JVfeodco,  Pern , he.  are  about  as  unpro- 
pitious  as  their  worst  enemies  can  desire  that  they  should 
be.  We  are  forced  to  confess  our  belief — 'that  the  inha- 
bitants of  them  are  incapable  of  self-government,  and 
must  have  a master. 

Expenditukes  or  the  government.  The  following 
authentic  statement  of  the  expenditures  of  the  govern- 
ment from  1823  to  1833,  inclusive,  (the  last  being  the 
latest  year  to  which  the  accounts  were  fully  made  up)  is 
appended  to  the  documentary  edition  of  Mr.  Calhoun’s 
report  upon  the  growth  of  executive  patronage: 
Statement  of  the  expenditures  for  the  support  of  the  go- 
vernment of  the  United  States,  ( including  payments  on 
account  of  pensions , and  exclusive  of  payments  on  ac- 
count of  the  public  debt  J,  from  the  year  1823  to  the  year 
1833. 


Year. 

Amount. 

1823 

1824 

1825 

1826 

1827 

1828. 

1829 

1830 

1831 

1832 

1833 

Schools  of  Massachusetts.  The  Boston  Patriot  furnish- 
es some  interesting  information  in  relation  to  the  schools  of  the 
bay  state.  It  appears  that  by  a resolve  of  the  legislature  adopt- 
ed in  March  last,  returns  were  required  to  be  made  from  the 
several  towns  showing  the  condition  of  the  schools,  and  on  the 
31st  of  December  last,  returns  had  been  received  from  261 
towns,  and  there  remained  at  that  time  44,  by  which  none  had 
been  made.  In  these  261  towns,  there  were  2,251  school  dis- 
tricts: and  the  number  of  male  children  attending  school  be- 
tween four  and  sixteen  years  of  age,  was  67,499,  and  of  female 
children  63,728.  The  number  of  persons  between  the  ages  of 
sixteen  and  twenty-one,  returned  as  unable  to  read  and  write, 
was  158.  There  were  in  these  districts  1,967  male,  and  2,388 
female  instructors.  The  amount  raised  bv  taxes  for  the  sup- 
port of  schools  in  these  towns  was  $310,178,  and  by  contribu- 
tion $15,141;  and  the  estimated  amount  paid  for  tuition  in  aca- 
demies and  private  schools  was  $276,575.  The  average  num- 
ber of  scholars  attending  academies  and  private  schools  was 
$24,749.  The  amount  or  the  local  funds  is  about  $127,000,  and 
there  are  funds  invested  in  real  estate,  the  amount  of  which  is 
not  stated.  In  those  cases,  where  only  the  income  is  .riven 
the  aggregate  amount  is  about  $2,800  per  annum.  From  the 
above  returns,  it  appears  that  the  number  of  scholars  in  the 
common  and  private  schools  and  academies  is  158,076,  and  the 
amount  annually  expended  $601,895.  [Penn.  Inq. 

Bank  of  England.  The  London  Times  says-r-The 
usual  monthly  average  return  of  the  assets  and  liabilities 
of  the  bank  of  England,  embracing  the  period  from  1 8th 
November,  1834,  to  the  10th  Feb.  results  as  compared 
with  the  18th  of  November,  on  the  10th,  a decrease  in 
the  circulation  of  £595,000;  a decrease  in  the  deposites 
ot  £134,000;  a decrease  in  the  securities  of  £656,000- 
and  a decrease  in  the  stock  of  bullion  of  £88  000. 
But  the  true  state  of  things  is  as  follows:  The  real 
actual  increase  in  the  circulation  is  £261,000  instead 
of  a decrease  of  £595,000  as  resulting  from  the  return. 
The  real  actual  decrease  in  the  deposites  is  £150,000  in- 
stead of  £134,000  as  resulting  from  the  return.  ’ There 
is  a real  actual  increase  in  the  securities  of  £276,000  in- 


stead of  a decrease  of  £656,000,  as  resulting  from  the 
return;  and  the  real  actual  decrease  in  the  stock  of  bul- 
lion is  £144,000  instead  of  £88,000,  as  resulting  from 
the  return.  Wherefore,  as  a final  and  collective  result, 
it  appears  that  the  total  actual  increase  in  the  liabilities, 
as  compared  with  November,  is  £111,000,  and  this  re- 
presents the  total  actual  increase  in  the  quantity  of  mo- 
ney in  so  far  as  regards  the  administration  of  the  curren- 
cy by  the  bank  of  England. 

— »t>®  © ®M«'-  ■ 
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From  Havre  payers  to  the  1 6th  March,  inclusive. 

FRANCE.' 

The  new  organization  of  the  ministry  was  complete.  The 
following  is  the  official  arrangement  as  published  in  the  Moni- 
teur  of  the  13th  March: 

The  due  de  Broglie  is  secretary  for  foreign  affairs,  in  place  of 
M.  de  Rigny — and  president  of  the  council  in  place  of  the  due 
de  Treviso. 

Marshal  Maison,  now  minister  at  St.  Petersburg!),  is  named 
minister  of  war.  Until  his  return,  the  count  de  Rigny  holds 
this  post  ad  interim. 

Messrs.  H u in  an  n,  Thiers,  Guizot,  Dupin,  Persil  and  Dueha- 
tel,  retain  their  offices. 

Considerable  difficulty  existed  in  bringing  about  this  arrange- 
ment. M.  Thiers  was  ready,  at  one  time,  to  resign,  but  yield- 
ed to  the  solicitations  of  about.  200  members  of  the  chamber  of 
deputies,  who  assured  him  it  was  the  desire  of  a majority  in 
that  body  that  he  should  retain  office. 

The  French  papers  are  filled  with  speculations  upon  the  new 
arrangement,  and  particularly  upon  the  elevation  of  M.  de 
Broglie.  It  will  be  recollected  that  he  resigned  last  year,  be- 
cause the  bill  for  paying  America  the  25,000,000  francs,  was  re- 
jected by  the  chambers,  and  it  seems  to  be  pretty  generally 
conceded  that  his  appointment  augurs  favorably  to  the  passage 
of  the  bill,  which  will  again  be  presented  to  the  chambers  by 
him;  and,  it  is  added,  that  should  it  be  rejected,  that  not  only 
the  due  de  Broglie,  but  the  whole  of  the  ministers  will  retire. 
The  difficulty  of  forming  the  present  cabinet  it  is  said  will,  also, 
tend  much  to  insure  the  passage  of  the  bill,  as  the  chambers 
will  be  unwilling  to  assume  the  responsibility  of  another  disso- 
lution, and  that  their  temper  is  unfavorable  to  any  further 
change  in  the  ministry. 

The  letters  and  passengers  brought  by  this  arrival,  all  speak 
the  same  language;  but  one  opinion,  which  is,  that  the  Ameri- 
can indemnities-bill  will  pass.  One  of  the  letters  received  from 
Paris  says  that  the  due  de  Broglie  refused  to  accept  the  position 
in  the  ministry  which  he  holds,  until  it  had  been  ascertained, 
beyond  all  doubt,  that  this  bill  would  pass;  and  that,  to  satisfy 
him,  the  opinions  of  members  were  canvassed,  the  result  of 
which  was,  that  there  would  be  a majority  of  between  120  and 
130  in  favor  of  the  measure.  Another  letter  says,  that  the  com- 
mittee who  have  charge  of  the  question  will  report  unanimously 
in  favor  of  the  bill,  probably  the  following  week,  and  that  it 
would  pass  without  difficulty. 

The  first  speech  of  Mr.  Adams  on  French  affairs  had  occa- 
sioned great  excitement  in  Paris;  the  receipt,  however,  of  his 
explanation  has  completely  quieted  it.* 

The  breaking  up  of  the  late  ministry  did  not  arise  out  of  the 
American  indemnities,  so  much  as  by  the  more  distracting  pro- 
position relative  to  the  political  offenders  now  imprisoned 
under  a charge  of  attempting  an  insurrection  at  Lyons  in  April, 
1834.  There  are  about  200  of  these  men  untried,  and  it  has 
been  proposed  to  extend  an  act  of  amnesty  in  the  case.  The 
difficulty  seems  to  be  a question  of  power—  whether,  ifan  act 
of  oblivion  be  granted,  it  shall  require  the  sanction  of  the  legis- 
lative branch  of  the  government,  or  be  dispensed  by  the  power 
residing  in  the  king.  The  prerogative  claimed  by  Louis  Phil- 
lippe,  under  the  charter  which  grew  nut  of  the  revolution  of 
July  1830,  has  excited  the  jealousy  not  only  of  the  members  of 
the  chamber,  but  of  the  ministry,  and  is  said  to  be  one  of  the 
principal  causes  of  dissention  among  the  latter.  The  king  is 
charged  with  an  intent  to  rule  as  well  as  reign — and  the  minis- 
ters, who  are  responsible  for  his  acts,  claim  to  be  something 
more  than  machines  in  framing  measures. 

Mr.  Livingston  told  an  American  gentleman  with  whom  he 
conversed  on  the  12th  March  that  “he  now  believed  the  whole 
difficulty  would  soon  be  settled.” 


* London,  March  5.  A strong  impression  has  prevailed  here 
to-day,  that  the  differences  between  the  governments  of  France 
and  the  United  States,  will  not  be  settled  without  some  warlike 
demonstration.  This  feeling  has  arisen  partly  from  the  know- 
ledge that  Mr.  J.  Q.  Adams’  party  in  the  United  States  will  not 
submit  to  any  thing  short  of  a full  satisfaction  of  the  claims  of 
that  government  upon  France,  and  also  from  the  understand- 
ing which  the  advices  from  France  this  morning  have  fostered, 
that  at  Toulon  great  preparations  were  making  to  put  the 
French  fleet  in  the  most  effective  position  to  meet  the  expected 
reprisals  on  the  part  of  the  Americans.  [Morning  Herald. 

[The  perfect  ignorance  of  the  state  of  affairs  in  the  United 
States,  is  shewn  in  the  preceding — who  has  ever  heard  of  a 
“Mr'  John  (I.  Adams’  party,”  in  this  country,  since  the  4th  of 
March,  1829?  Mr.  A.  has  many  friends — but  no  party  amongst 
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A passenger  by  this  arrival,  who  left  Paris  on  the  16th  March,  | 
conversed  on  that  day  with  several  members  of  the  chamber  of 
deputies,  who  uniformly  expressed  their  conviction  that  the 
claim  would  be  satisfactorily  adjusted.  He  understood  that  the 
bill  would  be  presented  on  the  :26th  or  28th  of  March. 

GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND. 

The  advices  from  London  are  one  day  later  than  those  pre- 
viously received.  Lord  John  Russel  had  expressed  his  inten- 
tion of  postponing  the  motion  he  intended  to  make  upon  the 
Irish  church  question.  This  postponement  is  greatly  deplored 
in  the  London  Globe  of  the  I4th  of  March,  as  being  calculated 
to  have  the  effect  of  aggravating  the  suspicions  and  impatience 
of  the  country.  This  motion  was  intended  as  the  pivot  upon 
which  all  the  movements  against  the  Peel  ministry  were  to  turn 
— every  thing  else  was  to  await  the  result  of  it — no  other  move 
ment  was  to  be  made  until  after  its  fate  was  ascertained.  It  is 
broadly  asserted  that  this  is  not  the  way  lor  lord  John  Russel 
to  keep  up  the  enthusiasm,  or  acquire  the  confidence,  either  of 
his  parliamentary  majority  or  of  the  country. 

SPAIN. 

The  Carlists,  up  to  the  11th  March,  continued  their  blockade 
of  Elisondo;  they  had  three  pieces  of  cannon  and  one  mortar. 
El  Pastor  had  arrived  at  Oyarzan  with  2,500  men,  with  orders 
to  enter  Navarre;  but  it  was  believed  he  would  raise  the  block- 
ade of  Elisondo.  A band  of  Carlists  were  disturbing  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Cardona,  and  it  was  reported  that  a battle  had  taken 
place  there.  Gen.  Hander,  with  3,000  men,  had  marched  to 
scour  the  mountains  of  Upper  Catalonia.  It  is  stated  that  the 
queen  had  had  an  interview  with  the  British  ambassador,  on 
the  subject  of  the  new  ministerial  arrangements.  The  new  war 
minister,  gen.  Valdez,  was  concentrating  troops  in  Navarre, 
and  the  opinion  was  entertained  that  the  civil  war  would  be 
speedily  put  an  end  to.  A Portuguese  commander  with  4,000 
men  under  his  command,  of  whom  1,000  were  French,  with  500 
cavalry  and  8 pieces  of  cannon,  at  Chaves,  had  announced  to 
the  Spanish  commandant  of  Verin  in  Galicia,  that  he  was  ready 
to  enter  Spain  with  his  troops  whenever  the  Spanish  authori- 
ties may  require  their  assistance.  On  the  18th  February  revo- 
lutionary movements  broke  out,  simultaneously,  at  several  dif- 
ferent points  of  the  kingdom  of  Grenada,  but  were  speedily  re- 
pressed by  the  authoiities  of  that  province. 

AUSTRIA. 

The  archduchess,  Maria  Louisa,  widow  of  Napoleon,  did  not 
arrive  at  Vienna  until  a few  hours  after  her  father’s  death. 

The  first  acts  of  the  new  Emperor  of  Austria  had  generally 
been  approved.  M.  de  Metternich  has  been  charged  to  design 
a plan  for  a monument  to  the  late  emperor  of  Austria.  The 
brother  of  the  new  emperor  has  been  appointed  viceroy  of  Italy, 
and  the  arch  duke  Charles  is  entrusted  with  the  direction  of 
military  affairs. 

TURKEY. 

The  city  of  Adrianople,  on  the  24th  of  February,  became  a 
prey  to  the  flames.  The  quarter  of  the  town  which  was  inha- 
bited by  Greeks,  is  nothing  but  a heap  of  ashes.  The  ware- 
houses in  which  the  merchants  deposited  their  goods  were  in 
ruins.  In  one  of  these,  it  is  said,  there  were  English  goods  to 
the  amount  of  2,000,000  piasters. 

The  Russian  fleet  was  preparing  for  sea,  and  the  coincidence 
of  this  fact  with  the  arming  of  the  Turkish  fleet,  had  given  rise 
to  suspicions.  It  is  said  that  a Russian  squadron  of  five  ships 
of  the  line  and  the  same  number  of  frigates,  were  about  to  sail 
immediately  for  Tripoli,  where,  on  account  of  the  critical  state 
of  affairs,  the  intervention  of  Russia  is  imperiously  required. 

LATER  NEWS. 

An  arrival  at  New  York  brings  London  dates  to  the  17th  and 
Liverpool  of  the  18th  March,  both  inclusive.  The  marquis  of 
Londonderry,  in  consequence  of  the  course  of  the  house  of  com- 
mons, resigned  his  appointment  as  ambassador  to  St.  Peters- 
burgh.  This  was  one  of  the  first  appointments  made  by  sir  Ro- 
bert Peel,  and  excited  the  indignation  of  the  reformers,  by  whose 
assaults  he  has  been  compelled  to  resign,  being,  as  he  alleged 
in  his  speech  in  the  house  of  peers,  unwilling  to  go  abroad  as 
the  representative  of  his  country,  with  the  disapprobation  of 
one  brancli  of  the  legislature.  His  course  was  adopted  without 
consulting  ministers. 

The  government  were  about,  to  send  out  a commissioner  to 
Canada,  with  a view  of  reconciling  the  differences  existing  be- 
tween the  two  countries. 

The  revenue  for  the  year  ending  Jan.  5,-1835,  was  £46,509,856 
— the  expenditures  £44,901,700,  leaving  a surplus  of  receipts 
over  expenditures  of  £ 1,608,155. 

The  woollen  trade  was  flourishing  in  its  several  departments. 

Lord  John  Russell  had  postponed  his  test  motion  against  the 
ministers  till  the  30th  March. 

PORTUGAL. 

A petition  for  dissolving  the  chambers  was  lost  by  a majority 
of  5 to  31.  A bill  for  enabling  priests  and  nuns  to  marry  was 
lost,  so  far  as  the  priests  are  concerned,  from  the  fear  that  it 
would  shock  popular  prejudices;  but  the,  ladies  are  emancipated 
from  their  vows. 

The  government  is  spoken  of  as  having  returned  to  the  con- 
stitutional line  in  their  measures,  which,  together  with  the  cir- 
cumstance of  the  new  ministry  being  responsible  and  popular 
personages,  had  given  great  satisfaction.  The  prince’s  conduct 
towards  those  who  had  spoken  and  voted  against  his  marriage 
with  the  queen,  had  been  marked  with  so  much  kindness  and 
conciliation,  as  to  win  the  friendship  of  those  who  were  his  op- 
ponents. His  activity  in  the  examination  of  public  institutions 


| with  a view  of  rectifying  existing  evils,  was  the  subject  of  warm 
eulogium.  lie  and  his  queen  are  accessible  to  all,  indulge  in 
no  luxury  or  ostentation,  and  live  happily  together.  From  these 
premises,  the  most  happy  anticipations  are  indulged  in.  It  is 
even  predicted  that,  in  a little  time,  not  the  slightest  trace  will 
remain  of  the  former  division*  and  misfortunes  of  the  country. 

. lLL  LATER. 

From  London  papers  to  the  evening  of  the  21  st  March , inclusive. 

The  ministers  plan  of  the  new  Irish  tithe  bill  was  brought  be- 
fore the  house  of  commons  on  the  20th  March.  The  hill  itself 
was  not  submitted,  but  the  principles  of  the  measure  were  fully 
explained  in  a speech  by  sir  Henry  Hardinge,  who  moved  two 
declaratory  resolutions.  Lord  John  Russell,  without  pronounc- 
ing any  opinion  en  the  measure,  consented  that  the  resolutions 
should  be  agreed  to.  He  then  further  postponed  his  motion, 
without  naming  a day.  Mr.  Spring  Rice  moved  an  amendment 
to  the  second  resolution,  with  a view  of  a trial  of  strength, 
which  resulted  in  a defeat  of  the  opposition,  by  the  following 
vote,  213  against  the  amendment,  and  198  for  it,  being  a majo- 
rity of  15  in  favor  of  the  ministers. 

In  the  course  of  the  debate,  Mr.  Hume  used  certain  offensive 
words  in  relation  to  the  course  of  sir  Robert  Peel,  which  led  to 
a correspondence  and  disavowal  of  intention,  on  the  part  of  the 
former,  to  impugn  the  private  honor  of  the  latter. 

Sir  Edward  Sugden  had  relinquished  the  chancellorship  of 
Ireland. 

Viscount  Canterbury,  the  late  speaker  of  the  house  of  com- 
mons, is  appointed  to  proceed  to  Canada,  as  commissioner  to 
settle  the  differences  between  the  two  countries. 

Gen.  sir  Henry  Johnson,  the  second  senior  officer  in  the  ser- 
vicers dead.  He  served  in  this  country  during  our  revolution. 
Lord  Cowley  is  appointed  ambassador  to  France,  and  sir  Robert 
Gordon  to  Russia. 

— © 9ii".  - 

BRITISH  COMPLIMENTS! 

From  the  Liverpool  Journal. 

“That  it  is  too  much  a custom  in  England  to  undervalue  the 
merits  of  our  transatlantic  rivals,  because,  all  at  once,  the 
United  States  has  not  produced  such  a long  list  of  worthies,  as, 
from  the  accumulation  of  centuries,  England  can  boast  of,  they 
are  taunted  with  having  produced  none.  This,  too,  while  Ir- 
ving is  one  of  our  naturalized  British  classics — while  Bryant’s 
poems  have  found  a place  on  every  table,  and  an  echo  in  every 
heart— while  Leslie  and  Newton  strive  with  the  best  artists  of 
these  isles  for  the  pre-eminence,  and  certainly  have  not  striven 
in  vain. 

There  is  something  at  once  supercilious  and  ill  bred  in  thus 
asserting  that  America  has  not  yet  produced  any  man  of  sur- 
passing intellect.  The,  cavillers  forget,  that  while  Scott  reigns 
on  the  land,  America  has  her  Cooper,  who  is  unrivalled  on  the 
sea.  We  liave  had  our  Fox,  Sheridan,  Pitt,  Curran,  Canning 
—but  America  has  orators  who  can  compete  with  the  proudest 
productions  of  these  great  men.  There  is  Webster  with  an 
overwhelming  strength  of  argument,  which,  while  it  requires 
not  the  aid  of  beautiful  language,  does  not  disdain  to  use  it — 
there  is  Clay,  whose  wit  sends  forth  many  a shaft,  and  whose 
eloquence  takes  many  a flight — there  is  Calhoun,  who  conden- 
ses his  thoughts  into  the  most  forcible  and  lucid  form  of  expres- 
sion—there  is  Poindexter,  who  utters  sarcasm  the  most  wither- 
ing and  bitter,  in  that  quiet  tone  which  yet  further  irritates  the 
victim  writhing  under  the  infliction— there  is  Preston,  who 
(ttue  orator  as  he  is)  is  most  eloquent  on  the  sudden  emergen- 
cy, and  unites  elegance  of  language  with  force  of  reasoning — 
there  are  Sprague,  Porter,  Leigh,  Clayton,  Frelinghuysen,  all 
of  these  are  now  living — all  of  these  now  have  seats  in  con- 
gress, and  we  venture  to  assert  that  the  best  speaker  in  the 
English  commons  is  not  equal  to  any  one  of  them.  Nay,  were 
these  away,  we  would  venture  to  back  Edward  Everett  against 
the  field. 

The  memory  of  Lafayette  is  honored  as  it  deserved,  in  Ame- 
rica. Throughout  the  United  States,  there  has  been  much  sor- 
row, private  and  public,  for  his  death.  Among  other  public 
manifestations,  was  that  by  the  young  men  of  Boston,  which 
took  place  at  Faneuil  Hall,  the  anniversary  of  his  birth  day,  on 
September  6th. 

The  commemoration  was  got  up  to  honor  the  virtues  and  ser- 
vices of  him  who  died  “in  the  fulness  of  his  years  and  fame.” 
The  honorable  Edward  Everett  was  invited  to  deliver  an  eulo- 
gy on  Lafayette;  the  task  could  not  have  been  confided  to  wor- 
thier hands,  as  we  can  see  from  the  printed  copy  (extending  to 
96  pages  8vo.)  which  a friend  has  forwarded  to  us  from  Ameri- 
ca.” 

From  the  Liverpool  Standard, 

“The  citizens  of  the  United  States  of  North  America  are  the 
only  people,  of  whom  we  have  any  knowledge,  who  cannot  en- 
dure to  be  laughed  at.  If  any  man  or  woman  has  dexterity 
enough  to  cheat  or  overreach  them  (which  is  difficult)  they  can 
pardon  that,  and  blow  a cloud  with  pleasure  over  the  unexpect- 
ed loss  of  the  dollars;  but  wo  be  to  him  who  ventures  even  a 
good  natured  sally  in  reference  to  their  taste  on  the  questiona- 
ble courtliness  of  their  manners!  If  caught  taking  such  freedoms 
tvith  republican  refinement,  in  the  land  of  liberty,  he  is  a dead 
man,  or  a tarred  and  feathered  one — if  it  be  possible. 

“The  courts  of  Paris  and  London  lead  the  fashions  in  these 
two  countries;  but  in  the  United  Stales  there  is  no  court,  no 
standard  of  fashion,  no  recognised  gentry , no  old  families,  no 
one  man  in  five  hundred  who  can  look  back  and  tell  who  was 
his  father’s  oi  his  mother’s  grandfather. 
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“It  is  impossible  for  an  actor  or  actress,  rawed  in  America, 
to  read  Shakspeare  with  either  correctness  or  elegance.  1 hey 
might  read  it  in  the  American  language,  but  that,  like  the  dia- 
lect of  Joseph  Hume  or  Mr.  Ruthven,  is  not  quite  English.  If 
they  should  make  the  attempt  so  much  the  better,  and  so  much 
the  larger  fund  of  mirth  for  the  English  sketcher.  If  they  have 
*ny  prudence  they  will  drop  the  idea.” 

[The  parties  do  not  seem  quite  agreed!  We  have  seen  it  a 
hundred  times  stated  that  “dollars”  are  every  thing,  in  the 
United  States.] 

From  the  London  Court  Journal  of  Feb.  I4lh  and  28th. 

“Even  national  manners  are  swayed  by  trivial  influences. 
The  publication  of  Mrs.  Trollope’s  book  has  been  fatal,  for  in- 
stance, to  the  Americans.  Embarrassed  to  find  themselves 
heid  up  as  objects  of  ridicule  to  the  eyes  of  Europe,  they  no 
longer  dare  to  sit  or  stand,  walk  or  talk,  like  other  people.  The 
fear  of  the  caricature  is  ever  before  them;  and  they  are  now  so 
studiously  polite,  so  laboriously  genteel,  so  fastidiously  aristo- 
cratic, so  ultra-Europeanly  European,  that  lieutenant  Holman 
might  pick  out  an  American  by  instinct  in  any  mixed  circle  of 
London,  Paris  or  Naples.  We  are  half  inclined  to  implore 
these  pseudo-Chesteifieldians  to  study  the  unpretending  sim- 
plicity of  the  manners  of  the  English  court.” 

“ A war  between  France  and  America?  A challenge  between 
congress  and  la  chambrel  What — what,  if  the  prospect  of  such 
an  event  had  been  realised,  would  have  become  of  all  the 
wealthy  Yankees  who  have  set  up  their  rest  and  their  molten 
calfiri  Paris?  The  Americans  are  not  London  haunters.  They 
find  their  national  awkwardness  of  diction  and  address  more 
readily  detected  among  ourselves,  even  without  the  hand  book 
of  Mrs.  Trollope,  the  English  have  a ready  clue  to  the  detection 
of  their  want  of  moral  refinement.  It  is  not  so  on  the  conti- 
nent. In  Paris  they  cover  the  potter’s  clay  with  tinsel,  and  by- 
standers readily  fall  into  the  erroneous  impression  that  the  vase 
is  of  the  finest  porcelain.  In  Paris  the  Yankees  have  only  to 
furnish  themselves  from  the  most  fashionable  upholsterers,  tai 
Jors,  mantua-makers  and  jewellers,  to  pass  for  des  gens  comme 
il  faut.  A rich  American,  of  no  remarkable  gentility,  gave  a 
fine  fete  the  other  day,  at  his  magnificent  hotel.  ‘ Who  is  this 
colonel  F ?’  was  the  universal  question;  to  which  re- 

sponded a reply  as  universal,  of  ‘ Ma  foi,  je  n’en  sais  rien! — 
Mais  ce  service  de  vermeil  qu’on  a trouve  si  Lien  a I’Exposition ’ 
— '•EhhietiV — ‘C’etoit  pour  lai!, — (Ca  sufft!  j’irai  a sonbalJ 
And  thus  a service  of  gilt  plate  stands  in  some  places  (or  a cer- 
tificate of  respectability! 

“Wonderful,  too,  is  the  taste  betrayed  by  the  republicans  of 
the  United  States  for  courts  and  courtship!  Mr.  Rush’s  rhap- 
sodies at  the  sight  of  the  five  hundred  troops  at  Buckingham 
house,  were  nothing.  In  England  a certain  feeling  of  jealous 
inferiority,  of  want  of  caste,  keeps  them  sullenly  aloof  from  St. 
James’;  but  in  foreign  courts  they  expect  to  pass  for  English, 
and  (Columbus  and  Cabot  be  about  us!)  what  legions  of  them 
infest  the  receptions  of  the  Tuilleries,.  and  the  court  galas  of 
Naples!  That  quaint  traveller,  Jefferson  Hogg,  speaking  of  the 
propensity  of  our  own  countrymen  for  ascending  mountains 
and  climbing  church  steeples,  says  that  ‘Englishmen  are  so 
proud,  that  they  are  always  knocking  their  heads  against  the 
sky.’  What  quality  must  we  contrary  wise  ascribe  to  the  Yan- 
kees, when  we  say  that  they  are  always  knocking  their  brows 
against  the  footsteps  of  a throne?  Be  in  company  with  an 
American  woman  of  high  degree  in  what  quarter  of  the  world 
you  will,  and  in  five  minutes  she  will  have  boasted  to  you  that 
one  of  her  countrywomen  is  lady  in  waiting  to  the  queen  of 
England.  Look  at  them  in  foreign  watering  places,  where  ac- 
quaintanceship with  the  great  is  so  easily  achieved,  and  you 
may  learn  the  exact  gradations  of  the  court  calendar  of  the 
place  from  their  often  cited  list  of  visitors.  Their  dearest  friend 
is  sure  to  be  a serene  highness,  their  dear,  a prince  or  princess; 
dukes,  marquesses,  counts,  viscounts,  barons,  follow  in  starry 
profusion.  No  London  footman,  no  Irish  master  of  the  cere- 
monies ever  bandied  ‘my  lady’  or  your  lordship’  like  a dashing 
New  Yorkian  or  Bostonian.  Mrs.  Trollope,  in  her  portraiture, 
missed  the  most  vulgar  feature  of  American  vulgarity.  Again 
we  say,  what  will  become  of  them  in  case  of  a war?” 

[We  regret  to  say,  that  there  appears  to  be  a great  deal  of 
truth,  especially  in  the  last  paragraph  of  this  article,  as  to  too 
many  Americans.  An  ass  or  a monkey,  with  a title,  is  more 
honored  by  them,  than  an  untitled  man  of  talents  and  charac- 
ter. And  the  worst  of  it  is,  that  these  creatures,  too  often, 
bring  their  vile  habits  “home”  with  them.  They  are,  however, 
forced  to  lay  them  aside— finding  that  they  are  only  subjects  for 
ridicule.] 

EARTHQUAKE  AT  ST.  THOMAS. 

Extract  from  captain  John  DelesdernieFs  log  book. 

St.  Thomas,  Feb.  li,  1835. 

“Twenty  minutes  past  10  o’clock,  experienced  a heavy  shock 
•of  an  earthquake— the  shock  lasted  about  25  seconds— the  re- 
port one  and  a half  minutes.  At  the  time  it  commenced,  I was 
in  a long  low  store  in  company  with  Mr.  N.  Carrington.  The 
store  was  composed  of  brick,  stone  and  lime,  and  stood  on  made 
land  nr  ground,  and  the  shock  caused  the  building  to  rise  and 
fill  like  a long  flat  boat  riding  on  the  waves.  The  pots,  hams 
and  other  articles  usually  hung  on  the  beams  of  the  stores, 
were  all  put  in  motion,  swinging  to  and  fro.  The  shock  was 
also  felt  by  capt.  Hale,  of  the  brig  Rosalba,  of  Baltimore,  in  lat. 
18  27,  Ion.  62  30,  which  lasted  about  One  minute.” 


Another  extract,  from  the  same. 

Jan.  22 — “Tuesday,  10  o’clock  in  the  evening,  in  passing  the 
island  of  Nevis,  I was  a spectator  to  a scene  that  surpasses  all 
description.  A sudden  stream  of  fire  burst  upon  our  sight  that 
astonished  and  delighted  us.  It  was  a broad  sheet  of  flame  il- 
luminating the  space  of  many  miles — emitted  from  the  volcano 
on  the  Island— in  a few  minutes  the  flame  disappeared  ami 
again  burst  forth  in  one  sudden  and  splendid  column,  rising 
from  the  horizon  and  broadening  untiT  it  reached  the  sky,  and 
extended  over  the  whole  island.  The  sight  was  sublime,  baf 
fling  all  description.  I was  about  twenty  miles  from  the  island 
when  it  disappeared  altogether,  and  left  us  as  dark  as  Erebus.” 
[Boundary  Gazette,  Calais,  March  26. 

Earthquake  at  Omoa.  Omoa,(  Central  America), Feb. 
7.  The  most  tremendous  irruptions  of  volcanoes  have 
taken  place  in  the  interior,  upon  record-^five  burst  simul- 
taneously in  different  places,  attended  with  tremendous 
earthquakes  which  sunk  three  large  towns,  besides  many 
villages,  so  that  no  trace  of  them  remains,  and  destroyed 
a large  portion  of  St.  Miguel  and  St.  Salvador.  The  air 
was  so  obscured  by  ashes  and  smoke,  that  for  eight  days 
the  inhabitants  were  obliged  to  grope  their  way  with 
torches.  The  reports  were  like  the  firing  of  musketry 
and  cannon,  attended  with  showers  of  rocks,  stones  and 
cinders.  The  lava,  in  some  places,  ran  the  distance  of 
sixty  leagues,  destroying  every  thing  in  its  course.  In 
Alancho  they  thought  the  day  of  judgment  had  arrived. 
The  earthquakes  were  felt  very  sensibly  both  here  and 
in  Truxillo,  and  the  reports  of  the  irruptions  a long  way 
to  the  northward  of  Belize.  The  ashes  fell  here  for 
about  20  hours  like  snow,  and  it  was  so  dark  as  to  re- 
quire candles  at  1 2 o’clock,  M.  One  volcano  burst  about 
forty  miles  back  of  Truxillo. 

—•“►*©  © ©«<■■-  ■ 

SEMI-ANNUAL  BANK  DIVIDENDS,  AT  BOSTON. 

PAYABLE  6th  APRIL,  1835. 


City  banks. 

Capital. 

Dividends. 

Amount. 

Ametican 

500,000 

3 per  cent. 

i 5,000 

Atlantic ; 

500,000 

3 

U 

15,000 

Atlas. 

4 

tc 

20,000* 

Boston 

600, "00 

3i 

tc 

21,000 

City 

1,000.000 

3 

Cl 

30,0.  »0 

Columbia 

500,000 

3 

It 

15.000 

15.000 

Commercial 

3 

« 

Commonwealth 

500,000 

tc 

17,500 

Eagle 

500,000 

3 

it 

15,000 

Fulton 

500,000 

150,000 

3 

It 

15,000 

Franklin 

3 

il 

4.500 

Globe  

3 

a 

30,000 

Granite 

0 

a 

Hamilton 

500,000 

3 

15,000 

Hancock 

0 

a 

, — 

Massachusetts 

800.000 

20,000 

Market 

500,000 

3 

cc 

15,000 

Merchants’ 

750,000 

3y 

a 

26,250 

New  England 

1,000,000 

3 

« 

30,000 

North  

3 

C( 

22.500 

Oriental 

3 

22,500 

State... 

2y 

45,000 

Suffolk 

4 

30,000 

South 

500,000 

a 

12,500 

Tremout 

3 

** 

15, <*00 

Traders’.. 

3 

15,000 

Union 

2£ 

20,000 

Washington 

$18,150,000 

--••■»©  @ ©»■»■  • 

3 

15,000 

$516,750 

OHIO  AND  MICHIGAN. 

To  the  editors  of  the  National  Intelligencer. 

Canfield,  Trumbull  co.  Ohio,  April  3,  1835. 

Gentlemen:  I perceive  in  your  paper  of  the  24th  ult.  some 
remarks  relative  to  the  controversy  between  Ohio  and  Michi- 
gan, which  I think  (unintentionally)  in  one  particular,  may 
produce  an  impression  unfavorable  to  the  forbearance  of  Ohio. 
It  appears  from  your  remarks  that  the  legislature  of  Ohio,  with- 
out waiting  to  learn  what  congress  would  or  would  not  do, 
passed  a law  for  extending  the  jurisdiction  of  the  state  of  Ohio 
over  the  strip  of  territory  in  dispute,  and  that  the  legislature  of 
Michigan  passed  a law  to  resist  the  occupation  of  this  territory 
by  any  other  authority  than  that  of  Michigan  or  the  United 
States.” 

The  state  of  Ohio,  at  different  times,  and  particularly  for  two 
years  past,  hy  her  legislature,  and  her  representatives  in  con- 
gress, has  used  edery  means  in  her  power  to  have  the  question 
settled  hy  congress.  In  her  exertions  she  has  not  been  sustain- 
ed hy  Michigan;  but  on  the  contrary  thereof,  Michigan,  with  the 
influence  derived  from  her  connection  with  the  executive 
branch  of  the  general  government,  and  availing  herself  of  the 
press  of  business  before  congress,  has  used  every  exertion  at 
her  command  to  postpone  and  defer  a decision  of  the  question 

*Has  beeu  nine  months  in  operation. 
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by  congress.  A decision  by  the  house  of  representatives  has  i 
been  thus  defeated,  for  the  last  two  sessions.  Michigan,  in  the 
mean  time,  is  making  preparations  to  call  a convention  to 
form  a constitution,  and  demand  an  admission  into  the  union 
without  the  previous  assent  of  congress.  The  inhabitants  on 
the  disputed  territory,  dut ing  the  last  winter,  expressed  their 
desire  to  be  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  state  of  Ohio.  The 
legi-laiure  of  Michigan  thereafter  passed  a law  of  a highly 
penal  character,  to  punish  those  who  should  accept  a com- 
mission. under  the  authority  of  the  state  of  Ohio.  After 
the  passage  of  this  law,  the  alternative  was  placed  before  Ohio, 
either  to  enforce  her  jurisdiction  over  the. disputed  territory,  or 
to  abandon  her  claim.  From  an  unshaken  conviction  that  her 
claim  was  just,  the  legislature  passed  the  laws  referred  to  by 
you,  as  the  most  suitable  to  resist  the  aggression  of  Michigan. 
The  law  maintains  the  right  of  Ohio— but  is  entirely  pacific  in 
its  character. 

Ohio  had  forborne  for  years  to  enforce  her  jurisdiction  over 
the  inhabitants  on  a part  of  the  disputed  territory,  from  the  be 
lief  that  congress  would  decide  the  question,  and- that  the  re- 
spective parlies  would  remain  in  statu  quo.  After  the  organi 
nation  of  the  county  of  Wood,  which  includes  the  eastern  part 
of  the  disputed  territory,  the  jurisdiction  of  Ohio  was  extended 
over  the  few  inhabitants  that  settled  there.  They  were  then 
disposed  to  belong  to  Michigan.  The  judge  who  presided  in 
the  county  of  Wood  thought  it  savored  of  oppression  to  harass 
the  inhabitants  by  conflicting  jurisdictions,  and  that  the  neglect 
to  punish  witnesses  and  jurors,  for  contempt  in  failing  to  obey 
the  process  of  the  court,  could  not  in  the  least  affect  the  final 
decision  of  the  right  of  jurisdiction.  He  thought  it  comported 
with  the  magnanimous  character  of  Ohio,  not  to  vex,  harass,  or 
oppress  those  innocent  settlers;  but  permit  them  to  acknow- 
ledge the  one  or  the  other  jurisdiction,  until  the  question  should 
be  finally  settled.  Michigan  has  availed  herself  of  this  act  of 
forbearance,  arid  urges  it  as  evidence  of  the  waiver,  or  aban- 
donment, by  Ohio,  other  right.  She  was  thereupon  admonish- 
ed not  to  permit  Michigan  to  strengthen  her  pretensions  to  the 
territory,  by  failing  to  notice  the  steps  taken.  Ohio  is  acting 
solely  on  the  defensive.  Very  respectfully,  yours, 

E.  WHITTLESEY. 

Messrs.  Gales  fy  Seaton. 

— -♦►ft®  ®3«— 

THE  N.  E.  BOUNDARY— NEW  BRUNSWICK. 

The  humble  address  of  your  majesty’s  legislative  council  and 
house  of  assembly  of  the  province  of  New  Brunswick,  in  ge- 
neral assembly  convened: 

May  it  please  your  majesty — 

We,  your  majesty’s  faithful  and  loyal  subjects  the  legislative 
council  and  assembly  of  the  province  of  New  Brunswick,  feel- 
ing that  the  interests  of  this  province  are  deeply  involved  in  the 
question  now  in  dispute,  between  your  majesty  and  the  United 
Slates  of  America,  relating  to  the  boundary  between  the  Bri 
tish  territories  in  North  America  and  the  said  United  States, 
are  induced  to  address  your  majesty  upon  this  subject.  with 
sentiments  of  unshaken  attachment  to  your  majesty’s  person 
and  government. 

Deeply  impressed  with  a sense  of  your  majesty’s  constant 
wishes  to  promote  the  prosperity  of  all  parts  of  your  extended 
empire,  we  have  the  fullest  confidence  in  the  determination  of 
your  majesty’s  government  to  maintain  your  majesty’s  rights 
and  preserve  the  integrity  of  those  your  North  American  domi- 
nions, in  the  settlement  of  this  most  important  question. 

We  beg  leave  most  humbly  to  represent,  that  a speedy  settle- 
ment thereof  is  earnestly  to  be  .desired,  as  well  for  the  quiet 
and  welfare  of  the  inhabitants  of  those  parts  of  your  majesty’s 
possessions  which  are  claimed  by  the  United  States,  as  ior  the 
general  benefit  and  advancement  of  this  province. 

And  as  in  duty  bound  will  ever  pray,  &c. 

[His  majesty’s  loyal  subjects  in  the  province  of  New  Bruns- 
wick, are  much  more  attentive  to  the  interests  of  his  majesty, 
than  was  the  senate  of  Maine  to  the  interests  of  their  republi- 
can fellow  citizen's.  See,  for  example,  the  address  above,  and 
remember  the  resolutions  to  which  the  state  seriate  gave  the 
go  by]. 

TRIAL  OF  RICHARD  LAWRENCE, 

FOR  AN  ATTEMPT  TO  ASSASSINATE  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  D. 

STATES. 

[ Reported  for  the  National  Intelligencer .] 

Present — Hon.  judges  Cranch,  Morsell  and  Tkruston. 

Counsel — On  behalf  of  the  United  States,  Francis  S.  Key. 

For  the  prisoner,  William  L.  Brent,  and  James  F.  Brent. 

The  court  opened  soon  after  9 o’clock,  A.  M.  and  the  pri- 
soner, Richard  Lawrence  was  brought  into  court,  in  the  cus- 
tody of  the  deputy  marshal,  Mr  Woodward.  Lawrence  was 
dressed  in  a gray  coat;  it  appeared  to  us  to  be  of  the  description 
of  what  they  call  a shooting  coat;  black  cravat  and  vest;  and 
brown  pantaloons.  His  appearance  was  that  of  a man  perfect- 
ly at  his  ease,  and  collected;  but  there  is  an  appearance  about 
liis  eyes,  certainly  indicative  of  mania;  and  an  evident,  assump- 
tion of  kingly  dignity  in  his  demeanor  and  the  expression  of 
his  countenance.  He  took  his  seat,  however,  very  quietly  by 
the  side  of  his  counsel,  and  conversed  smilingly,  with  them. 
We  know  it  to  be  customary  for  all  prisoners,  on  particular 
charges,  to  be  reported  as  handsome  and  prepossessing,  but 
Lawrence  certainly  was  entitled,  and  honestly  entitled,  to  these 
personal  attributes,  as  he  appeared  this  morning  in  court.  It 
was  the  opinion  uuiversally  expressed. 


The  witnesses  having  been  called  into  court; 

Mr.  Key  rose  to  address  some  observations  to  the  bench; 
when  Lawrence  started  upYrom  his  chair,  under  evident  ex- 
citement of  mind,  and  said  he  wished  to  know  whether  it  was 
correct  to  bring  him  there,  or  not?  He  claimed  the  crown  of 
Great  Britain,  he  said,  and  also  that  of  the  United  States;  and 
he  wished  to  know  if  they  could  bring  him  there? 

Judge  Cranch  desired  him  to  take  his  seat;  and  let  his  coun- 
sel manage  his  case  for  him. 

Lawrence  complied;  but  still  apparently  continued  the  sub- 
ject, iu  conversation  with  his  counsel. 

Mr.  W.  L.  Brent  inquired  of  the  court,  whether,  as  this  was 
simply  the  case  of  a misdemeanor,  the  presence  of  the  pri- 
soner, considering  his  state  of  mind,  might  not  be  dispensed 
with. 

Lawrence  again  rose,  and  addressed  the  court.  Be  wished 
to  know,  ifjJiaving,  as  he  had,  the  sword— 

He  was  again  stopped;  arid 

Mr.  Brent  stated  his  belief,  that  it  would  be  impossible  for 
the  trial  to  proceed,  if  the  prisoner  remained  in  court.  The 
course  which  it  must  take,  the  defence  which  it  was  intended 
to  set  up,  could  not  fail  slill  further  to  excite  him.  He  would, 
indeed,  rather  he  should  remain  if  it  were  possible. 

The  court  thought  it  necessary  that  the  prisoner  should  re- 
main. 

Mr.  Brent  said  he  had  done  all  he  could  to  quiet  the  prisoner’s 
feelings;  but  had  not  been  able  to  present  any  course  of  which 
he  would  make  choice. 

Judge  Morsell  said,  it  was  always  customary  for  the  prisoner 
to  be  in  court,  in  cases  like  the  present.  To  permit  him  to  de- 
part would  be  altogether  a novel  proceeding;  lie  should  like  the 
trial  to  proceed  in  the  ordinary  way. 

The  panel  was  then  called;  on  which 

Lawrence  observed,  that  they  had  called  the  jury,  that,  he 
wished  to  know  if  this  was  correct;  he  certainly  was  king. 

Judge  Cranch.  You  must  sit  down  and  be  quiet,  Mr.  Law- 
rence, until  called  on  to  answer. 

The  prisoner  sat  down;  but  not  until  he  had  reiterated  the 
assertion,  that  he  was  king  of  Great  Britain,  and  likewise  of 
this  country;  and  that  he  was  protected  by  the  law  in  his  claim. 

The  following  jury  was  then  sworn;  many  of  the  whole  panel 
having  been  challenged  on  various  grounds;  chiefly  of  having 
formed  and  expressed  opinions  upon  the  case: 

Mr.  H.  L.  Cross,  Mr.  Charles  Butler, 

William  Orrne^  John  Mount, 

John  B.  Ferguson,  Samuel  Wilson, 

William  Eaton,  Edward  A-  Roche, 

Benjamin  Sewall,  Noble. Herttell, 

Paul  Stevens,  Jeremiah  Orme. 

The  witnesses  present  for  the  prosecution  haying  been  sworn; 
Mr.  F.  S ■ Key  rose  and  opened  the  case,  somewhat  to  the 
following  effect:  The  prisoner  before  the  jury  was  charged  with 
an  offence  which  was,  at  least  in  this  part  of  the  world,  of  very 
rare  occurrence;  which  rendered  it  the  more  necessary  that  he 
should  give  a statement  as  to  the  nature  oi'tlie  evidence  which 
he  should  produce;  and,  further,  because  many  rumors  wide  of 
truth,  as  usually  happened  in  such  cases,  had  gone  abroad. 
The  prisoner  was  charged  with  an  assault,  with  intent  to  kill 
and  murder;  and  the  object  of  that  assault  was  the  chief  ma- 
gistrate of  the  country.  There  were  two  counts  in  the  indict- 
ment. One  charging  the  assault,  with  intent  to  kill,  &c.  the 
other  stating  more  particularly  the  manner,  instruments,  &c. 
It  was  an  offence,  which  was,  by  our  laws,  a mere  misdemea- 
nor, and  punishable  by  fine  and  imprisonment.  The  station,  or 
office,  of  the  object  of  this  crime,  was  to  be  left  entirely  out  of 
the  question;  and  it  was  to  be  considered  in  the  same  light  as 
though  committed  on  the  most  humble  individual  in  the  coun- 
try. The  framers  of  our  constitution  had  not  thought  it  ne- 
cessary to  surround  the  chief  magistrate  with  any  additional 
protection  than  .those,  laws,  which  were  deemed  sufficient  for 
the  citizen  holding  the  most  obscure  station.  The  love  of  order 
and  of  justice  had  heretofore  been  found,  and,  he  hoped,  would 
continue  to  be  found,  sufficient  for  this  purpose.  They  were 
not  to  look  on  the  extraordinary  and  providential  delivery  of  the 
president  from  the  danger  of  the  prisoner’s  act;  but,  free  from 
any  anxiety,  to  judge  of  the  case  according  to  the  evidence 
which  would  be  offered. 

It  would  be  found,  that,  on  a public  occasion,  the  president, 
and  heads  of  the  departments,  were  retiring  from  the  hall  of 
representatives,  from  the  funeral  ceremonies,  which  had  taken 
place  in  consequence  of  the  death  of  one  of  the  members  of  the 
house.  Of  course,  there  was  a large  concourse  of  persons  pre- 
sent. Amongst  them  was  the  prisoner;  armed  with  two  pistols, 
perfectly  well  loaded;  who  planted  himself  in  a situation  the 
best  adapted  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  object  he  had  in 
view.  He  placed  himself  at  the  entrance  of  a door,  through 
which  he  knew  the  president  must  pass;  having  the  pistols  con- 
cealed under  his  coat.  The  percussion  cap  exploded,  bu»  did  not 
communicate  with  the  powder  in  the  tube.  He  immediately 
dropt  that  pistol,  having  been  seized  by  several  individuals, 
hut  not  so  as  to  prevent  him  from  directing  a second  pistol  at 
the  president,  which  he  snapped  with  like  success.  The  friends 
of  the  president,  with  a forbearance  highly  commendable,  plac- 
ed no  further  constraint  on  him;  used  no  further  violence,  than 
to  give  him  into  the  hands  of  the  officer,  where  he  had  been 
ever  since.  When  brought  before  the  chief  justice,  no  man 
could  have  acted  with  more  calmness  or  intelligence.  He  was 
now  before  that  honorable  court  fot  trial.  The  sole  defence 
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Which  can  be  set  up,  and  which  it  is  to  be  presumed  will  be 
set  up,  is,  that  the  prisoner  is  of  unsound  mind,  and  therefore 
incapable  of  being  actuated  by  a malicious  motive. 

The  ground  ol  defence  will,  no  doubt,  be  that  of  lunacy;  that 
he  is  deranged.  And  in  ascertaining  the  truth  of  this,  lies  the 
only  difficulty;  but,  it  will  be  conceded  that  this  is  a ground  of 
defence  liable  to  be  rebutted  by  evidence  to  the  contrary.  In 
making  this  statement,  it  was  not  his  wish  to  influence  the 
minds  of  the  jury.  It  might  turn  out  that  the  prisoner  was  in- 
sane, and  he  (Mr.  K.)  believed  the  community  in  general  would 
he  glad  to  hear  that  such  an  excuse  existed;  but  at  the  same 
time  it  was  due  to  the  interests  and  safety  of  society  that  it 
should  be  shown  by  clear  evidence  that  he  was  not  a reasona- 
ble being,  and,  therefore,  dispunishable.  It  was  for  this  reason 
necessary  that  he  should  state  what  the  law  was  as  to  the  na- 
ture of  the  evidence  necessary  to  prove  such  an  irresponsible 
state;  and  he  should  do  so  by  referring  to  grave  adjudications 
on  this  subject.  There  were  various  states  of  insanity.  There 
were  many  who  were  totally  insane;  whose  reason  was  altoge- 
ther gone;  either  by  reason  of  some  accident,  or  from  inherent 
incapacity.  Such  persons  should,  of  course,  be  confined,  to 
keep  them  from  doing  mischief.  In  this  case,  the  person  is  to- 
tally insane;  no  ray  of  mental  light  illumining  his  brain;  he  is 
so  at  all  times,  and  on  all  subjects.  No  one,  however,  would 
contend  for  a moment,  that  the  prisoner  belonged  to  this  class. 
He  (Mr.  K.)  admitted  there  were  states  of  madness  which  fell 
far  short  of  Ibis:  cases  of  partial  insanity;  in  which  the  indivi- 
dual was  at  limes  perfectly  sane;  had  what  is  termed  his  lucid 
intervals.  The  inquiry,  then,  arises,  whether  the  person  was 
in  a state  of  insanity,  or,  whether  it  was  during  a lucid  interval 
that  he  committed  the  crime.  If  the  prisoner  is  to  be  consider- 
ed as  belonging  to  this  second  class,  then  the  question  would 
be,  in  what  state  of  mind  was  the  prisoner  when  he  commit- 
ted this  assault?  If  in  the  state  of  lunacy,  then  he  was  dispu- 
nishable; but  if  done  during  a lucid  interval,  then  he  was  not 
to  be  excused,  and  must  be  punished,  inasmuch  as  it  is  an  act 
done  by  a man  in  possession  of  his  reason.  This  distinction 
was  clear.  But  this  was  not  all.  There  was  an  infinite  variety 
of  feelings  bound  up  in  the  form  of  lunacy;  there  was  another 
description  of  partial  derangement.  There  was  a state  of  luna 
ey  in  which  the  person  affected  was  only  insane  as  to  one  par- 
ticular subject;  being  as  capable  of  reasoning  on  all  others  as 
any  other  person;  and  these  were  the  cases  of  the  greatest  diffi- 
culty. If  it  appears  that  a man  is  a lunatic,  and,  further,  that 
Ite  is  partially  so  only;  if  it  appears  he  is  only  so  as  to  particular 
subjects,  then  another  subject  of  inquiry  arises;  and  the  rule  in 
this  subject  is  equally  plain.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  act 
which  the  person  has  committed?  Does  it  appear  that  it  is  con- 
nected with — that  it  is  the  offspring  of  that  delusion  under  which 
he  suffers?  Does  it  spring  from  various  causes,  or  from  the  ex 
cilement  of  other  causes?  Or  is  it  by  a cause  exciting  this  par- 
ticular state  of  mind?  In  the  present  case,  the  prisoner  has 
committed  an  assault,  certainly  with  a murderous  intent.  If 
under  a state  of  total  insanity,  they  would  then  have  to  consi- 
der what  the  public  safety  required;  if  only  under  the  influence 
of  paitial  insanity,  they  were  then  to  examine  into  the  charac- 
ter of  the  delusion  under  which  the  prisoner  was  laboring;  to 
ascertain  the  connection  between  the  act  committed  and  that 
delusion;  and  to  see  whether  it  was  delusion,  and  delusion 
alone,  which  had  induced  the  act.  He  (Mr.  K.)  thought  there 
might  be  evidence  to  show  that  the  man  was  actually  under  a 
delusion  as  to  a particular  subject.  They  would  then  have  to 
compare  this  with  the  evidence  on  the  other  side,  and  see  how 
far  toe  crime  could  be  considered  as  connected  with  that  delu- 
sion. No  man  could  have  shown  more  intelligence,  more  cau- 
tion and  prudence,  throughout  the  proceedings  against  him; 
and,  further,  they  would  find,  from  the  evidence  to  be  produced 
on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  an  avowal  of  objects  totally 
unconnected  with  the  apparent  subject  of  his  delusion.  He  did 
not  say  this  to  influence  the  minds  of  the  jury;  he  only  wished 
to  use  those  means  which  would  be  adopted  by  the  counsel  on 
the  part  of  the  prisoner. 

A remarkable  trial,  which  occurred  not  many  years  ago  in 
England,  seemed  to  have  settled  the  law  in  such  cases.  [Mr. 
K.  referred  to  the  case  of  Hadfield,  for  shooting  at  George  1 1 1.] 
It  would  be  found  in  vol.  37  of  Howell’s  State  Trials.  The 
passage  he  should  read  from,  commenced  at  page' 1,314.  He 
-was  perfectly  willing  that  the  law,  as  then  laid  down  by  the 
•counsel  of  the  prisoner,  the  eminent  Erskine,  should  be  adopted 
in  the  present  ease.  The  counsel  for  the  prisoner,  he  was  wil- 
ding, should  have  the  aid  of  the  arguments  used,  and  used  too, 
successfully,  by  that  great  man,  in  the  case  of  Hadfield.  He 
nsked  for  the  adoption  of  no  other  rule  of  law  on  the  present  oc- 
casion. He  would  read  a few  passages  from  the  trial  alluded 
to.  [Mr.  K.  then  read  art  extract  from  the  argument  of  Mr. 
Erskine,  in  which  tie  admitted  that  it  was  not  enough  to  show 
a delusion  t-o  exist  in  the  umid  of  the  perpetrator  of  a crime  to 
render  him  dispunishable;  but  that  it  must  be  further  shown, 
that  there  was  a connection  between  the  delusion  and  the  act 
committed.  Mr.  K.  further  mentioned  the  case  of  Edward  Ar 
Hold,  for  shooting  lord  Onslow-,  in  which  a like  doctrine  was 
laid  down,  and  which  case  was  referred  to  and  the  principle 
generally  admitted  toy  Erskine,  when  pleading  the  cause  of  Had- 
tfeld]  Mr.  K.  proceeded:  It  was  not  every  lunatic,  even,  who 
was  to  he  held  unaccountable.  There  was  a general  impres- 
sion, that  such  was  the  case;  but  it  was  not  so:  there  were  lu 
tntics  who  were  accountable  at  particular  times.  If,  then,  the 
jiuy-should  be  of  opinion,  that  the  prisoner  was,  at  the  time  of 


committing  the  act,  under  a delusion;  that  that  delusion  origi- 
nated the  act;  he  was,  certainly,  not  guilty;  and  he  (Mr.  K.) 
believed  that  the  community  would  rejoice  if  it  should  be  found 
that  such  was  the  case;  but  if  it  appeared  that  he  was  a man  of 
violent  temper  and  capricious  humors;  that  the  act  did  not 
spring  from  delusion,  but  from  other  causes;  then  they  could 
not  acquit  him  from  the  consequences  of  his  crime.  He  should 
lay  before  them,  not  only  the  evidence  as  to  the  manner  of  the 
act;  his  appearance  and  behaviour  before  the  judge;  hut  also 
the  instruments;  which  they  would  see  were  as  well  calculated 
to  accomplish  the  purpose  designed,  and  as  well  prepared  for 
it,  as  they  could  have  been  by  any  man  of  intelligence.  By  the 
witiidrawal  of  tire  charge  of  one  of  these  pistols  before  the  judge, 
on  the  occasion  of  his  first  examination,  it  was  shown  that  it 
consisted  of  a ball  well  fitted  to  the  piece,  and  powder  of  a very 
fine  quality.  The  other  was  examined  on  the  succeeding  day, 
and  was  fired  off  without  any  alteration  of  its  charge.  The 
powder  was  distinctly  seen  in  the  lube;  and  it  was  repeatedly 
fired  off  after  this.  This,  then,  was  sufficient  to  show  that  there 
was  no  defect  in  the  instruments  or  tiieir  loading;  and  also  the 
deadly  intent  of  the  prisoner,  which  was  so  happily  frustrated 
by  Providential  interference.  He  knew  that  all  these  acts  might 
be  done  even  by  a man  of  unsound  mind;  but,  still,  there  were 
circumstances  to  be  considered  in  this  case;  in  which  the  guilt 
or  innocence  of  the  prisoner  must  depend  on  the  issue  whether 
he  is  properly  to  be  considered  as  having  been  an  accountable 
human  agent  at  the  time  he  committed  the  crime.  Mr.  K.  con- 
cluded his  remarks  by  saying  it  was  uunecessary  to  read  the  in- 
dictment, inasmuch  as  it  was  nothing  more  than  a common  law 
indictment. 

Mr.  Secretary  Woodbury  was  then  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Key.  On  the  occasion  of  the  funeral  ceremony  which 
took  place  in*  the  hall  of  representatives,  in  consequence  of  the 
death  of  one  of  its  members,  (W.  R.  Davis),  attended,  together 
with  the  president  and  other  officers  of  the  government;  had 
listened  to  the  funeral  service  in  the  hall;  left  it;  the  president 
being  on  my  right  arm,  had  passed  through  the  rotunda,  and 
through  the  eastern  door,  where  we  came  rather  to  a halt,  (being 
in  the  rear),  in  consequence  of  the  delay  occasioned  by  the  gen- 
tlemen who  had  preceded  us  getting  into  the  coaches.  We  had 
perhaps  passed  some  two  or  three  steps  on  to  the  portico,  when 
1 heard  a noise  like  the  discharge  of  a pistol;  was  to  the  left; 
looked  round  directly,  and  there  saw  a person,  about  six  or  eight 
feet,  a little  obliquely  to  the  left,  (might  not  be  exact  as  to  dis- 
tance), who  was  just  in  the  act  of  lowering  his  hand  when  my 
eye  caught  him.  It  was  the  prisoner  at  the  bar;  saw  him  dis- 
tinctly when  I turned,  and  saw  the  pistol  in  his  hand;  presumed 
he  was  the  person  who  had  fired;  it  was  directed  right  towards 
the  president;  at  first  I doubted  whether  it  was  not  myself  who 
was  aimed  at;  but  saw  that  it  was  towards  the  president,  who 
was  on  my  right;  turned  to  the  president  to  «ee  if  he  was  injur- 
ed; seeing  he  was  not,  turned  to  look  for  the  prisoner;  he  was 
then  in  the  act  of  raising  his  hand  again;  had  something  in  il; 
presumed  it  was  a pistol;  was  not  certain  whether  it  was  the 
same  or  another;  thought  probably  it  might  be  a double  barrel 
pistol;  gave  a pull  from  the  president’s  arm,  and  sprung  towards 
the  prisoner;  seized  him  by  the  collar,  and  at  that  moment  the 
second  explosion  took  place;  thought  so  from  the  noise;  other 
persons  had  previously  got  hold  of  him;  which  appeared  to  have 
put  him  rather  out  of  his  first  position;  they  continued  to  pull 
him,  with  some  violence,  in  a somewhat  opposite  direction 
Seeing  he  was  secured,  and  that  there  was  reason  to  believe  he 
had  no  other  weapon,  I let  go  my  hold  and  turned  to  see  what 
was  the  state  of  the  president  after  the  second  discharge  as  I 
thought  it.  The  prisoner  was  dragged  forward  towards  the  front 
of  the  piazza;  saw  no  more  of  hirn  until  I saw  him  here  an  hour 
after;  found  the  president  in  the  crowd,  and  went  home  with 
him;  afterwards  went  to  several  magistrates’  offices  to  see  what 
had  become  of  the  prisoner;  not  finding  him,  came  to  this  room, 
where  he  had  been  brought  for  examination.  It  was  suggested 
that  Mr.  Burd,  a member,  had  possession  of  the  pistols.  That 
gentleman  shortly  after  arrived,  bringing  with  hint  two  pistols, 
which  were  produced;  should  recognize  if  I saw  them  again,  by 
their  genera]  appearance.  An  inquiry  was  made  if  they  were 
loaded;  Mr.  Burd  or  lieutenant  Gedney  hereupon  tried  them,  I 
believe  with  a pencil  case;  it  went  down  but  a little  way;  an 
anxiety  was  expressed  on  the  part  of  the  court  to  know  what 
was  the  nature  of  the  charge  in  the  pistol,  and  an  instrument 
was  produced;  presume  it  had  a screw  at  the  end,  and  a ball 
was  drawn  out;  the  ball  was  examined;  and  the  next  question 
was  what  was  below  the  ball;  it  was  found  to  be  gunpowder; 
which  was  poured  out,  and  also  examined;  believe  there  was 
about  the  quantity  usual  for  the  charge  of  such  a pistol,  although 
I am  not  well  versed  in  such  matters;  did  not  recollect  if  the 
other  pistol  was  examined;  did  not  notice  any  thing  unusual 
or  peculiar  in  the  manner  of  the  prisoner;  in  answer  to  a ques- 
tion put  by  the  court,  he  said  he  had  no  answer  to  give;  saw 
nothing  peculiar  in  either  his  answers  or  depoitmeni;  although 
others  might  perhaps. 

Cross  examined  by  Mr.  Brent.  Do  not  know,  of  my  own 
knowledge,  whether  the  pistols  are  the  same;  several  persons 
had  hold  of  the  prisoner  before  I seized  him,  and  had  pushed 
him  out  of  the  position  in  which  he  fired  the  pistol;  the  prison- 
er did  not  express  any  reason  for  the  act  to  me,  hut  I heard  had 
done  so  to  some  gentleman  on  his  way  from  the  capitol. 

By  a juror.  It  is  my  impression  that  the  powder  was  loose 
in  the  pistol,  not  in  a cartridge. 

Mr.  Secretary  Dickerson  examined. 
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By  Mr.  Key.  Went  with  other  gentlemen  of  the  cabinet  to 
th«  eapitol,  on  the  day  of  the  funeral  of  the  hon.  W.  R.  Davis; 
after  the  service  in  ihe  hall,  the  procession  moved  forward  to- 
wards the  eastern  colonnade;  was  a great  crowd;  was  a little 
in  the  rear  of  the  president;  at  the  door  of  the  colonnade  there 
was  a halt,  which  brought  me  up  nearly  to  his  side;  had  ad- 
vanced, I ilmik,  about  two  steps  from  the  door,  when  I heard 
the  discharge  of-a  pocket  pistol;  have  ceitainly  heard  such  pis- 
tols discharged  without  making  a louder  report;  it  being  in  the 
colonnade  might  have  increased  the  sound;  I turned  my  eye, 
and  saw  some  man  had  laid  hold  of  an  individual;  I was  to  the 
left  of  the  president;  saw  lieutenant  Gedney,  and  supposed  he 
was  trying  to  get  tiie  man  down,  but  could  not  see  the  man;  it 
was  some  seconds  before  the  prisoner  could  get  at  his  second 
pistol;  and  when  he  did,  from  his  altered  position,  he  had  to 
throw  his  arm  over  to  get  aim  at  the  president;  certain  it  was 
aimed  at  him;  was  very  near;  saw  the  prisoner  distinctly;  saw 
the  size  of  the  pistol,  but  could  not  say  whether  it  was  brass  or 
steel;  it  appeared  that  it  must  have  struck  the  president  had  a 
discharge  taken  place;  in  a second  from  this  time,  the  prisoner 
was  crushed  to  the  floor;  but  was  soon  raised  again;  Mr.  Gillet, 
a member  from  New  York  state,  a very  strong  man,  had  hold 
of  him,  as  also  had  lieut.  Gedney;  I looked  at  the  prisoner,  and 
•kept  my  eye  on  lnm,  so  as  to  be  certain  of  his  identity;  about 
the  instant  the  second  explosion  took  place  the  president  had 
lifted  his  stick  to  strike  the  prisoner,  but  made  no-blow,  being 
prevented  by  his  friends. 

By  Mr.  TV.  L.  Brent.  This  was  at  the  moment  of  the  second 
explosion.  Should  have  said  on  the  day,  that  the  distance  of 
the  president  from  the  pistol  was  8 or  9 feet;  had  since  ascer- 
tained it  was  1*2  or  13. 

By  Mr.  Key.  Believe  the  pistols  now  in  the  court  to  be  the 
same;  are  precisely  the  same  make;  saw  it  ascertained  by  a 
pencil  case,  in  court,  that  the  pistols  were  loaded;  saw  the 
charge  of  one  of  them  drawn;  the  powder  was  fine,  and  there 
was  a proper  proportion  for  a charge;  the  ball  was  difficult  to 
draw,  it  fitted  so  close  in. 

By  a juror.  Am  not  certain,  but  think  there  was  a patch 
round  the  ball. 

By  Mr.  Key.  Demeanor  of  prisoner  was  perfectly  cool  dur- 
ing his  examination;  said  he  had  no  wish  to  question  the  wit- 
nesses; recollect  his  once  saying,  ‘‘that  must  be  proved;”  un- 
derstood him  to  mean  that  he  did  not  confess  the  act;  believe 
this  was  after  the  examination  of  the  first  witness. 

By  Mr.  W.  L.  Brent.  The  president  was  about  three  feet 
from  me,  on  the  right;  no  one  was  between  us;  did  not  see  the 
first  explosion,  but  heard  it;  saw  the  second;  do  not  know  if 
both  were  from  the  same  pistol;  think  the  second  was  not  so 
loud  as  the  first  explosion;  was  a great  crowd  coming  out  at  the 
door;  did  not  hear  Lawrence  say  it  was  at  the  president  he  di- 
rected the  pistol;  but  formed  that  opinion  fj\om  what  I saw. 

Lieutenan-t  Gedney  examined. 

By  Mr.  Key.  At  the  time  of  the  assault  was  entering  the 
door  of  the  eastern  portico;  going  into  the  rotunda,  I observed 
the  president  with  Mr.  Woodbury;  they  had  advanced  two  or 
three  steps  from  the  door;  observed  some  movement  in  the 
crowd;  turned  my  eye,  and  saw  this  man  with  a pistol;  I seized 
him  by  the  shoulder,  and  got  him  down;  he  dropped  the  pistol; 
there  were  two;  Mr.  Burd  had  the  pistols;  some  five  or  six  per- 
sons seized  the  prisoner,  and  I then  lost  sight  of  him;  examined 
the  pistols,  with  Mr.  Bnrd;  did  so  with  a pencil  case;  both  were 
loaded;  saw  nothing  further,  till  I saw  the  prisoner  in  court;  1 
took  one  pistol,  Mr.  Burd  ihe  other;  examined  them  both  di- 
recily;  saw  but  the  first  discharge;  the  pistol  was  apparently 
aimed  at  the  president. 

By  Mr.  TV.  L.  Brent.  Was  at  about  the  distance  of  eight 
feet  from  Lawrence,  and  at  about  an  equal  distance  from  the 
president,  on  the  left;  was  directly  between  Lawrence  and  the 
president:  was  a great  crowd  at  the  door. 

By  a juror.  Had  hold  of  him  at  the  time  he  snapped  the  se- 
cond pistol. 

Mr.  Secretary  Dickerson  re-examined  by  Mr.  Brent.  The 
president  spoke  angrily  to  those  who  prevented  him  from  get- 
ting at  Lawrence;  said,  “let  me  alone!  let  me  alone!”  Reeol 
leer  hearing  him  also  say,  “he  knew  where  this  came  from!” 
Understood  he  did  say  more. 

Mr.  Hunter,  (the  marshal)  examined. 

By  Mr.  Key.  Seized  the  prisoner;  had  been  in  attendance  in 
the  supreme  court;  perceived  a crowd;  pushed  through  it,  and 
took  the  prisoner,  without  knowing  what  he  had  done;  this  was 
a few  moments  after  he  had  been  disarmed,  brought  him  down 
before  judge  Cranch;  was  present  on  his  examination;  am  quite 
sure  the  pistols  now  in  court  are  the  same;  they  were  marked 
at  the  time. 

[Mr.  Burd’s  evidence,  which  had  been  taken  before  judge 
Cranch,  by  consent  of  the  prisoner’s  counsel,  to  allow  Mr.  B. 
to  return  home,  was  now  given  by  the  honorable  judge]. 

Judge  Cranch.  Mr.  Burd,  on  the  day  of  the  examination  of 
Lawrence,  produced  a pair  of  pistols  in  court;  1 believe  these 
to  be  the  same;  they  were  marked  on  the  breech;  he  was  asked 
il  they  were  in  the  same  condition  as  when  taken  from  Law- 
rence, and  said  yes;  both  were  loaded. 

Mr.  Hunter  continued:  These  were  the  same  pistols;  saw  the 
bullet  extracted  by  a ramrod;  believe  by  Mr.  Blair.  [The  ball 
and  powder  were  produced].  There  was  a patch  on  the  ball; 
the  pistol  was  charged  in  the  usual  way;  there  were  other  per- 
cussion caps,  balls,  &c.  found  in  the  prisoner’s  trunk;  also  in 
liis  pocket;  saw  the  powder  in  the  other  pistol;  took  one  of  the 


caps  found  on  Lawrence,  and  fired  that  pistol;  the  ball  passed 
through  one  plank,  and  nearly  buried  itself  in  a second,  some 
yards  beyond. 

By  a juror.  No  priming  wire  was  used  on  the  occasion; 
tried  several  times  with  the  other  pistol;  and  was  surprised  that 
it  did  not  go  off;  but  found  the  reason  to  be  that  there  was  no- 
thing in  it;  the  powder  and  ball  having  both  fallen  out. 

By  Mr.  Brent.  When  Lawrence  was  conveyed  from  the  ca- 
pitol,  in  the  hack,  he  appeared  perfectly  collected;  said  his  rea- 
son for  the  act  was,  that  the  president  had  killed  his  father;  that 
his  influence  was  so  great  that  he  had  got  every  one  to  perse- 
cute his  father,  so  that  he  died  poor. 

By  a juror.  Do  not  think  he  said  then,  how  long  his  father 
had  been  dead;  he  said  he  could  not  account  for  the  pistols  not 
going  off,  unless  it  was  its  being  a damp  day;  that  he  could  kill 
a man  at  ten  paces  with  them.  [The  witness  related  some  far- 
ther particulars  as  to  the  trial  of  the  pistols,  in  the  presence  of 
Mr.  Key  and  major  Donelson,  which  were  not  distinctly  heard]. 

Lieutenant  Gedney  re-examined  by  Mr.  Brent.  Was  of  opi- 
nion that  the  cap  did  not  explode  the  second  time. 

Mr.  Hunter  further  examined  by  Mr.  Key.  Both  pistols  were 
without  caps;  but  .a  portion  of  the  cap  always  remains  on  the 
hammer;  the  pistols  were  in  possession  of  judge  Cranch  for  a 
short  time;  but  since  then  have  been  in  my  possession. 

Judge  Cranch  examined  by  Mr.  Key.  The  prisoner  on  the  oc- 
casion of  his  first  examination  did  not  seem  to  attend  very  par- 
ticularly to  the  evidence  given;  his  manners  were  cool;  but  he 
seemed  indifferent;  do  not  recollect  the  prisoner’s  remark  as  to 
proof  being  necessary  of  his  identity,  after  the  examination  of 
the  first  witness;  believe  he  was  asked  if  he  wished  to  put  any 
question,  after  the  examination  of  each  witness;  he  did  not  ap- 
pear absent  in  mind,  but  rather  regardless  of  what  was  going 
on;  on  one  occasion  did  say,  “I  cannot  contradict  what  the 
gentleman  has  said.” 

The  foregoing  evidence  having  been  gone  through  on  the  part 
of  the  prosecution, 

Mr.  W.  L.  Brent  asked  permission  for  the  prisoner  to  leave 
the  court.  It  was  painful  to  all  that  he  should  remain;  particu- 
larly so  to  himself,  as  his  counsel;  and  the  law  did  not  require 
his  presence. 

Lawrence  then  rose,  and  addressed  himself  wildly  to  the 
judges:  what  he  had  done  to  Jackson,  was  on  account  of  mo- 
ney which  he  owed  him:  he  had  come  there  for  that  purpose; 
he  considered  all  in  that  court  as  under  him;  the  United  States 
bank  had  owed  him  money  ever  since  1802,  and  he  wanted  his 
money;  he  must  have  his  revenue  from  that  bank.  You  are 
under  me,  gentlemen.  [Mr.  Woodward,  the  deputy  marshal, 
endeavoring  to  prevail  on  him  to  resume  his  seat,  he  turned 
round,  indignantly,  and  said,  “Mr,  Woodward!  mind  your  own 
business,  or  I shall  treat  you  with  severity!”]  It  is  for  me, 
gentlemen,  to  pass  upon  you,  and  not  you  upon  me. 

Mr.  Brent  again  appealed  lo  the  feelings  of  the  court  to  spare 
itself,  and  the  jury,  this  painful  exhibition,  by  permitting  Law- 
rence to  depart  in  custody  of  the  marshal.  Why  should  the 
prisoner  be  detained  on  this  any  more  than  on  other  similar  oc- 
casions. He  felt,  for  his  own  part,  that  he  could  not  do  justice 
to  the  cause  of  the  prisoner  if  he  sat  beside  him;  the  very  fact, 
that  he  should  take  a course  in  the  defence  of  the  prisoner  with 
which  he  was  displeased,  would  prevent  it.  He  hoped  the  ho- 
norable counsel  for  the. prosecution  would  permit  Lawrence  to 
leave  the  court. 

Mr.  Key  said,  he  hoped  it  was  not  understood  that  he  object- 
ed to  that  course;  he  was  neutral  on  the  subject;  he  had  him- 
self no  power  to  grant  him  leave  to  depart. 

The  court  was  of  opinion  that  Lawrence  should  remain  until 
proven  to  be  insane.  He  would,  however,  be  permitted  to 
withdraw,  if  it  was  his  own  wish  so  to  do. 

[The  unfortunate  maniac  again  started  up,  and  denied  the 
power  of  the  court  to  try  him;  he  was  his  own  man,  he  said, 
and  would  have  his  revenue. 

Mr.  Brent  endeavored,  and  successfully,  to  soothe  Lawrence, 
by  telling  him  lie  should  have  his  rights.  “Ay,  but  when?” 
To-day,  replied  his  counsel;  and  he  sat  down,  contentedly,  on 
this  assurance]. 

Mr.  Brent  said  he  thought  it  quite  unnecessary  after  the  able 
exposition  of  the  law  of  the  case,  which  had  been  given  by  the 
counsel  for  the  United  States,  to  trouble  the  court  or  jury  with 
any  further  remarks  on  that  subject;  he  subscribed  fully  to  the 
principles  laid  down  by  that  learned  gentleman;  all  that  remain- 
ed was  to  prove  that  the  mind  of  this  unfortunate  man  was  in  a 
state  of  morbid  delusion.  He  would  proceed  to  call  witnesses 
for  this  purpose. 

Mr.  Redfern  sworn. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Brent.  Have  known  Lawrence  for  sixteen 
years;  I married  his  sister;  first  observed  a change  in  him  in 
1833;  in  the  fall  of  1832  he  left  Washington  with  an  intention, 
as  he  said,  of  going  to  England;  he  left  in  November,  and  re- 
turned again  in  December,  assigning  as  a reason  that  the  wea- 
ther was  too  cold;  in  the  spring  of  the  next  year,  he  started 
again  to  go  to  New  York  or  Philadelphia;  he  certainly  got  no 
farther  than  Philadelphia;  on  his  return  this  time,  he  said  the 
people  would  not  let  him  go;  that  this  government  opposed  his 
going;  that  I and  others  had  prevented  him;  that  he  should  not 
be  able  to  go,  until  he  got  a ship  and  captain  of  his  oyvn;  that 
when  he  got  to  Philadelphia,  he  found  all  the  papers  so  full 
about,  him,  that  he  was  obliged  to  come  back.  After  this  he 
remained  in  my  house  six  months,  but  did  nothing;  said  he  had 
no  occasion;  that  he  lived  on  his  people;  it  was  very  well  for 
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men  such  as  me  to  work,  but  he  had  no  need;  that  he  had  large 
claims  on  this  government,  which  were  now  before  congress; 
and  he  used  to  attend  congress  regularly;  he  left  my  house  in 
January,  1834,  but,  previous  to  this,  hail  got  quarrelsome  with 
his  sister;  said  the  colored  girl  laughed  at  him,  and  that  he 
would  kill  her;  he  said  that  other  people  also  laughed  at  him; 
he  struck  all  Ins  sisleTs  on  several occasions,  and  once  took  up 
a four  pound  weight  to  throw  a.t  my  wife;  1 have  seen  him  pass 
since  this  time,  hut  never  have  spoken  to  him  since  1833;  he 
would  go  about  the  house  without  speaking  for  days  together; 
but  would  talk  and  laugh  to  himself  continually  in  his  own 
chamber;  it  was  the  general  impression  of  the. neighbors  that  he 
was  insane  from  the  beginning  of  1833;  his  father  died  on  Capi 
to  I Hill — 1 think  about  the  year  182L  or  1822. 

Mr.  Brent  inquired  of  the  witness  if  Lawrence  held  two  es- 
tates in  England?  [On  asking  Lawrence  the  names  of  Iris  es- 
tates, he  replied,  very  gravely,  “Tregear  and  Kinnany!”  and 
they  were  attached  to  the  crown  of  England.  The  witness  of 
course  answered  in  the  negative]. 

Mr.  Redeem  farther  stated  his  belief  that  Lawrence  was  in- 
sane not  merely  on  one  subject;  but  was  suffering  under  gene 
ral  derangement. 

By  Mr.  Key.  On  the  occasion  when  Lawrence  struck  my 
wile,  I took  him  before  squire  Waters;  he  told  the  magistrate 
he  had  no  power  over  him  to  commit  him;  do  not  recollect  if  1 
represented  him  as  a madman;  lie  has  done  very  little  work 
since  1833;  never  knew  him  to  drink. 

By  Mr.  Brent.  The  prisoner  is  a painter  by  trade;  used  to 
amuse  himself  by  drawing  landscapes,  sometimes  till  10  or  11 
o’clock  at  night. 

Samuel  Drury  examined. 

By  Mr.  Brent.  Have  known  the  prisoner  25  years;  for  the 
last  year  have  observed  a change  in  bis  conduct;  lie  would  talk 
to  himself  continually  in  his  shop;  he  would  sometimes  say. 
“d — n him,  he  does  not  know  his  enemy;  I will  put  a pistol — 
erect  a gallows;”  he  conceived  himself  to  be  king  Richard  the 
third  of  England;  and  likewise  king  of  this  country;  this  was 
about  the  latter  end  of  last  December,  or  beginning  of  January; 
after  that,  I heard  him  say,  “d — n general  Jackson!  who’s  gene 
ral  Jackson?”  On  one  occasion  a black  boy  called  to  collect  a 
bill,  and  Lawrence  said  he  would  call  and  pay  it;  but,  as  soon 
as  the  boy  had  left,  he  said,  ‘£d — n him!  he  don’t  know  who  he’s 
dunning!”  He  would  stand  at  the  door  for  hours,  wrapt  in 
thought;  and  even  when  I passed  him  took  no  notice  of  me;  he 
was  continually  talking  to  himself;  and  would  now  and  then 
burst  out  into  fits  of  laughter;  I noticed  no  particular  change  in 
him  as  to  dress — he  was  always  fond  of  dress — but  l did  in  his 
conduct  and  appearance;  I have  often  said  he  was  a crazy  man, 
and  have  heard  others  say  so;  have  heard  the  boys  call  him 
king  Richard;  on  the  morning  of  his  attack  on  the  president,  he 
came  to  the  shop  at  the  usual  time,  and  went  to  a place  where 
I could  see  him  through  a partition;  he  was  sitting  on  a chest, 
with  a book  in  his  hand,  laughing;  I heard  soon  after  the  lid  of 
the  chest  fall,  and  heard  him  say,  “I’ll  be  d— d if  1 don’t  do  it;” 
he  then  came  out;  left  the  shop,  and  locked  the  door. 

By  the  court.  Do  not  know  what  book  he  was  reading;  it 
was  a very  small  one. 

By  Mr.  Key.  Lawrence  has  done  some  little  work  within 
the  last  twelve  months;  would  converse  rationally  on  all  sub 
jects  on  which  he  would,  converse — about  landscape  painting; 
he  would  not  talk  on  oilier  subjects;  not  about  politics;  do  not 
know  to  whom  he  alluded  when  he  used  the  oath  I mentioned. 

John  H.  Drury,  examined. 

By  Mr.  Brent.  Am  the  son  of  the  last  witness;  know  the 
prisoner;  he  appeared  to  be  always  by  himself,  and  wrapt  in 
thought;  always  seemed  melancholy,  would  stand  at  the  door 
in  his  cloak  in  the  coldest  weather;  always  thought  him  a 
crazy  man. 

By  Mr.  Key.  Never  had  any  conversation  with  him. 

Mr.  Handley,  examined. 

By  Mr.  Brent.  Have  known  Lawrence  for  twelve  or  four 
teeii  years;  when  he  was  a boy;  he  was  apprenticed  to  Mr. 
Howard,  a painter  in  this  city;  Mr.  H.  left  Washington,  and 
Lawrence  then  went  as  apprentice  to  Mr.  Clark  at  George- 
town, knew,  however,  but  little  of  him  until  1828,  when  I was 
engaged  as  a plasterer  at  the  National  Hotel;  was  well  pleased 
with  him;  he  was  working  then  as  a painter;  he  was  remarka 
bly  steady,  and  got  into  business  for  himself;  was  always  re- 
served; had  no  acquaintances;  was  never  seen  in  a tavern; 
never  known  to  drink;  in  the  fall  of  1833,  he  left  Washington 
for  New  York,  with  the  intention,  so  he  said,  of  embarking 
there  for  England;  where  he  was  going  to  improve  himself  in 
landscape  painting;  he  returned,  however,  in  a few  weeks,  and 
said  the  reason  lie  did  not  go  was  that  the  weather  was  so  cold. 
I noticed  a great  change  in  his  manner  from  t his  lime;  he  was 
evidently  under  some  strange  impression:  after  this  he  hired  a 
horse  frequently  to  ride  to  the  capitol;  he  wanted  to  purchase 
one;  but  was  persuaded  it  would  be  hotter  to  hire  one;  he 
bought  a saddle  and  bridle  however;  he  became,  also,  very  fond 
of  dress;  would  change  his  dress  three  or  four  times  a day; 
there  was  not  a hoot  maker  who  could  fit  him;  and  he  would 
stand  at  the  door  for  hours  and  speak  to  no  one;  he  did  no 
work  all  that  summer;  ttor  during  the  winter:  early  in  1834  I 
was  standing  near  Mr.  Redfern’s  store,  when  Mrs.  R.  came  out 
and  complained  to  her  husband  of  Lawrence’s  conduct;  saying 
6he  could  put  up  with  it  no  lotnrer;  Mr.  R.  said  nothing;  she 
went  in  and  Lawrence  took  her  by  the  shoulders,  and  either 
pushed  or  knocked  her  down;  while  she  was  down  he  snatched 


a four  pound  weight  from  off  the  counter;  either  myself  or  Mr. 
Redl'ern  then  seized  him;  he  said  he  would  not  go  to  the  jail; 
that  the  magistrate  had  no  power  to  commit  him;  he  said  lie 
would  go  if  Mr.  R.  would  go.  The  officer,  however,  told  hi  in 
he  would  have  a fine  room,  well  furnished,  where  Mr.  Wat- 
kins used  to  be;  lie  was  pleased,  and  said  he  could  have  his 
paintings  there,  and  be  very  comfortable.  He  wenl,  I believe, 
after  this,  to  reside  with  another  brother  in-law  at  the  navy 
yard. 

The  next  place  at  which  T saw  him  was  at  Mrs.  Strother’s; 
it  was  in  the  summer  of  1833,  I think;  he  left  Mrs.  Strother’s; 
do  not  know  where  be  went  to;  saw  him  standing  at  his  shop 
door,  about  the  first  of  June  last;  I was  at  that  time  engaged  at. 
Gadsby’s  buildings;  his  sister  applied  to  me  to  endeavor  to  get 
him  employment;  she  was  under  the  impression  that  he  was  de- 
ranged, but  thought  if  he  got  employment  it  might  settle  his 
mind;  1 thought  so  too,  and  endeavored  to  get  him  work;  he 
came  over  to  me  one  day  and  commenced  talking  about  work; 
advised  him  to  go  to  work;  think  he  said  no  one  would  employ 
him;  told  him  Mr.  Gadsby  had  been  well  pleased  with  his  work 
before;  but  advised  him  to  go  to  Mr.  Purdy,  who  was  now 
working  for  Mr.  Gadsby;  he  appeared  not  to  like  to  take  day’s 
work;  but  F told  him  it  was  not  likely  Mr.  Gadsby  would  dis- 
charge Purdy  to  give  him  the  job;  he  agreed  to  work;  but  on 
the  morning  lie  was  to  come  I met  him,  and  he  said  it  was  too 
late,  as  he  could  only  make  three-quarters  of  a day;  he  went  to 
work,  however,  and  continued  to  work  for  Mr.  Purdy  for  two 
or  three  weeks;  then  told  Mr.  P.  he  could  not  work  for  the 
same  price  as  other  men,  and  left  him;  1 saw  him  at  work 
again  for  Mr.  P.  in  November;  thought  he  was  deranged  from 
his  conduct;  and  so  expressed  myself  to  persons  in  the  neigh- 
borhood. 

By  Mr.  Key.  Had  not  considered  him  as  deranged  on  all 
subjects;  knew  that  he  laid  claim  to  this  and  the  English  go- 
vernment. 

Dr.  Clark  examined. 

By  Mr.  Brent,.  It  was  more  than  eight  years  since  the  pri- 
soner lived  witli  me;  lived  with  me  three  years;  was  then  a re- 
markably fine  boy;  rather  ; n exception  to  the  general  order  of 
boys;  reserved  in  his  manner;  but  industrious,  and  of  good  mo- 
ral habits;  have  seen  the  young  man  repeatedly  of  late;  thought 
there  was  a strange  difference  in  his  appearance  and  manners 
during  the  last  eighteen  months;  he  was  always  neat  and  clean- 
ly; but  had  of  late  been  much  given  to  dress;  had  worn  musta- 
chios,  too;  had  thought  his  mind  had  undergone  some  change; 
his  countenance  too,  which  used  to  be  florid,  had  of  late  ap- 
peared pallid,  as  it  now  did;  and  there  was  an  aliered  appear- 
ance about  the  eye;  had  occasion  to  have  him  at  my  office  last 
year,  on  some  business  in  which  he  had  no  concern;  remarked 
that  he  was  frequently  absent  whilst  I was  talking  to  him 
about  it;  and  though  now  and  then  his  mind  seemed  to  catch 
the  correct  notion,  yet  at  other  times  he  betrayed  a want  of 
comprehension,  and  that  as  to  subjects  with  which  he  ought  to 
have  been  better  acquainted  than  myself;  frequently  observed 
him  stopping  at  the  corner  of  streets,  and  gazing  round;  noticed 
these  things  with  deep  regret,  for  I had  been  very  fond  of  the 
youth;  last  time  I saw  him  was  the  day  previous  to  his  attack 
on  the  president;  I was  riding  into  Georgetown  about  2 o’clock; 
noticed  the  peculiarity  of  Lawrence’s  gait  and  general  appear- 
ance; when  lie  got  opposite  the  gate  leading  to  the  president’s 
house,  he  stopped;  stood  gazing  there;  after  riding  some  way  I 
turned  in  my  saddle,  and  saw  him  still  standing  there;  had  con- 
sidered him  insane  for  the  last  eighteen  months;  appeared  hot 
to  understand  even  subjects  connected  with  the  business  in 
which  he  had  been  engaged,  with  me. 

By  Mr.  Key.  Did  not  state  any  opinion  as  to  his  insanity  on 
the  day  of  his  examination,  because  I was  not  asked;  never 
had  any  conversation  with  him  on  the  subject  of  his  delusion. 

Mr.  Handley,  the  witness  formerly  examined,  corrected  a 
mistake  in  the  testimony  he  had  siven— it  was  in  the  spring  of 
1834,  that  Lawrence  went  to  board  with  Mr.  Cuvillier  at  the 
navy  yard. 

James  Freyer  examined. 

By  Mr.  Brent.  Lawrence  boarded  at  my  house  for  eialit 
weeks;  when  I spoke  to  him  about  money,  he  would  say  that 
he  should  shortly  have  millions;  that  congress  owed  him  a large 
sum;  and  that  he.  had  to  attend  there,  on  the  subject,  to  get  it; 
that  he  had  also  large  estates  in  England,  and  was  related  to 
the  crown;  on  other  subjects,  lie  would  talk  at  one  time  very 
rationally  and  at  others,  equally  irrationally;  one  afternoon  he 
threatened  to  blow  Mrs.  Freyer’s  head  off,  or  to  cut  her  throat; 
then  mid  him  he  must  quit;  this  was  sometime  in  July;  did  not 
consider  him  sane  or  safe,  from  the  time  he  left  my  house; 
in  October  I was  going  hy  his  shop,  and  said,  seeing  him 
there,  “Lawrence,  how  do  you  do?”  His  answer  was,  “Go 

to  h ! what’s  that  to  you?”  Told  him  1 had  a due  bill  of 

his,  and  must  have  my  money;  “you  mean  to  warrant  me  for 
it,  I suppose!”  he  remarked;  told  him  F did  not  know  whether 
I should  or  not;  “If  yon  do,”  said  he  “I  will  put  a hall  through 
your  head.”  I took  out  a warrant;  and  after  some  difficulty 
he  was  brought  up  lo  squire  Waters’  office;  who  observed  that 
lie  did  not  consider  Lawrence  sane;  said,  F did  it  more  to  show 
him  F was  not  afraid  of  his  threats  than  on  account  of  the  mo- 
ney; had  no  conversation  with  him  since  that  time. 

By  Mr.  Key.  Got  judgment,  f think,  against  him;  always 
appeared  insane  to  me  when  money  matters  were  talked  of;  do 
not  mean  to  say  I believe  him  to  be  totally  deranged. 

Mr.  Cuvillier  examined. 
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By  Mr.  Brent.  Have  known  Lawrence  for  four  years  and  a | 
half;  have  noticed  an  alteration  in  his  conduct  for  eighieen 
months  pasi;  Mrs.  Redfern  requested  him  to  leave;  but  he  would 
not;  my  wile  is  sister  to  Lawrence;  I endeavored  to  persuade 
him  to  leave  but  could  not;  the  reason  he  assigned  for  refusing 
to  leave  was  that  they  had  a book  in  which  he  had  found  out, 
that  a large  fortune  was  left  him  in  England,  said  he  had  no 
deeds  or  papers;  saw  the  book  afterwards,  it  was  an  old  book 
entitled  Entick’s  British  Empire;  printed  in  1774;  had  remon- 
strated with  him  on  his  foolish  notion;  and  told  him  his  best 
fortune  was  in  his  fingers,  and  that  if  he  did  not  leave,  Mr.  R. 
would  put  him  in  jail;  he  said  they  could  not,  and  that  no  per- 
son yet  knew  who  he  was;  that  was  the  first  time  I discovered 
him  to  be  insane;  since  then  has  boarded  with  me;  used  to  at- 
tend congress  every  day;  would  not  work  when  urged  by  his 
sister,  replied,  “Oh,  you  are  a fool,  you  know  as  well  as  I, 
what  my  claim  is!”  he  left  my  house,  and  we  saw  no  more  of 
him  until  last  October;  he  then  agreed  with  me  to  paint  my 
house;  but  did  not;  one  Sunday  came  just  before  dinner,  but 
would  not  stay  to  dine;  said  he  was  wanted  instantly,  and  was 
going  to  take  a passage  to  Alexandria;  he  went  the  following  day 
to  Baltimore;  heard  no  more  of  him  till  November;  it  is  the 
opinion  of  his  friends  that  he  has  been  deranged  for  the  last 
Id  months  on  particular  subjects. 

By  Mr.  Key.  Considered  him  as  deranged  as  to  particular 
subjects  only,  can  talk  rationally  on  others. 

Thomas  Smith  examined. 

By  Mr.  Brent.  Has  known  Lawrence  for  years;  previous  to 
December  1832,  was  a prudent,  sober,  industrious  young  man;- 
but  reserved  in  his  manners;  on  returning  from  New  York, 
came  to  purchase  a horse  of  mine;  I persuaded  him  to  hire  one 
instead,  and  he  did  so;  butsaid  I had  nota  saddle  good  enough, 
and  bought  one  for  himself;  he  hired  the  horse  four  or  five 
times  a week;  in  the  winter  of  1833,  he  became  extravagant  in 
dress;  had  had  two  suits  sent  home  in  one  day;  said  none  would 
fit;  and  that  the  tailors  had  combined  to  spoil  his  clothes;  it  was 
in  the  spring  of  ’33,  I first  remarked  a change  in  him;  he  be- 
came violent,  and  immoral  in  his  habits;  had  frequent  difficulties 
with  his  sisters  on  that-account;  he  now  hired  two  horses,  one 
with  a side  saddle;  was  frequently  riding  about  with  a female, 
who  was  discovered  to  be  a woman  of  loose  character.  Mrs. 
Redfern  then  insisted  he  should  leave  the  house,  which  he  re- 
fused to  do;  one  day  at  dinner  he  seized  Mr.  R.  by  the  collar; 
he  told  me  he  should  insist  on  his  leaving;  I advised  him,  if  so, 
to  get  a warrant;  but  thought  it  would  be  better  to  get  him 
locked  up  in  the  poor  house  as  a deranged  man,  where  medical 
aid  might  be  had,  and  his  mind  possibly  restored;  was  in  the 
habit  of  firing  pistols  ^iut  of  the  window  at  night;  various  other 
acts  of  violence  were  committed  by  him  during  the  summer; 
and  [ then  advised  his  brother  in  law  to  send  him  to  sea,  as  I 
had  heard  of  an  instance  where  a sea  voyage  had  had  a good 
effect  in  a similar  case.  He  had  considered  Lawrence  as  a man 
of  unsound  mind  for  a long  lime  past;  judged  so  from  his  man- 
ners. 

By  Mr.  Key.  Might  not  perhaps  be  deranged  on  all  subjects; 
could  not  say  how  far  his  derangement  extended;  should  think 
he  had  lost  all  sense  of  right  and  wrong;  judge  so  from  his  alter- 
ed habits;  believe  he  would  as  soon  have  shot  his  own  sister  as 
the  president. 

Mr.  Laskey  examined. 

By  Mr.  Brent.  Have  known  Lawrence  20  years;  his  father 
was  my  uncle;  was  himself  deranged  and  confined  in  a room 
frequently,  in  England;  and  Lawrence’s  aunt  died  deranged  in 
the  District. 

Mr.  Purdy  examined  by  Mr.  Brent.  Lawrence  had  been  in 
his  employ,  as  staled  by  Handley;  had  always  thought  his  con- 
duct curious;  was  always  talking  to  himself;  frequently  broke 
out  in  fits  of  laughter;  never  associated  with  any  one. 

Gillespie  examined.  Worked  with  Lawrence  for  Mr. 

Purdy;  had  to  work  on  a scaffold  with  him  nearlhe  long  bridge; 
his  conduct  was  so  strange  that  he  was  afraid  to  work  with 
him,  and  complained  to  Mr.  Purdy  on  the  subject;  thought  Law- 
rence was  mad. 

Dr.  Magruder  examined  by  Mr.  Brent.  Attended  Lawrence 
a year  ago  for  a local  disease;  he  talked  so  incoherently  that  I 
was  satisfied  he  was  deranged;  no  man  in  his  senses  would 
have  given  such  reasons  as  he  did;  might  have  been  able  to 
judge  right  and  wrong;  hut  should  not  like  to  have  trusted  his 
judgment  to  any  amount  in  either  matter. 

By  Mr.  Key.  Considered  Lawrence  at  that  time,  mad  on 
all  subjects;  but  did  not  try  him. 

Dr.  Hall  examined. 

By  Mr.  Brent.  Had  listened  to  the  evidence  in  this  case. 
Mr.  Brent.  The  law  says  that  the  existence  of  reason  is  ne- 
cessary to  constitute  punishable  crime;  its  deprivation  renders 
the  individual  dispunishable.  What  do  you  call  reason? 

Dr.  Hall.  It  is  in  the  popular  consideration  of  the  term,  the 
attribute  of  a sound  mind;  and  supposes  the  faculty  of  coinpar 
ing  and  judging.  Insanity,  on  the  other  hand,  is  habitually  and 
palpably,  in  thought  and  act  to  judge  erroneously  and  absurdly. 
Such  is  the  distinction  of  the  two  states;  though  I confess  my- 
self unable  to  give  a strict  definition  of  the  term;  in  the  ideot 
the  faculties  are  altogether  defective;  in  madness  they  act  erro- 
neously; should  not  call  Lawrence  an  ideot;  partial  insanity  is 
where  the  erroneous  thought  and  action  is  confined  to  a parti- 
cular topic  or  topics;  the  judgment  remaining  unimpaired  as  to 
others;  total  insanity  is  where  the  erroneous  judgment  extends 
to  all  subjects;  lunacy  is  a term  used  to  express  one  of  the  ma 


ny  forms  of  insanity;  a person  may  be  entirely  insane,  yet  not 
so  as  to  a knowledge  of  the  cause  of  his  insanity  : he  might  know 
that  it  arose  from  a physical  in  jury  for  instance;  I have  visited 
Lawrence  twice;  consider  him  laboring  under  a morbid  delu- 
sion on  a particular  subject,  and  which  has  so  deeply  affected 
the  mind,  that  its  effects  have  extended  nearly  to  all  subjects; 
he  can  talk  rationally  whilst  you  can  keep  him  from  one  sub- 
ject; but  is  very  apt  to  run  into  that  from  any  and  every  sub- 
ject; should  distrust  his  judgment  on  any  point  whatever,  for 
the  reason  that  he  always  manages  to  connect  the  subject  of 
delusion  with  other  subjects;  from  what  I have  seen  believe  his 
attack  on  the  president  was  so  connected,  and  that  therefore  he 
was  not  capable  of  judging  right  from  wrong  as  to  that  act;  be- 
lieve it,  if  so,  to  have  been  an  act  of  insanity;  cannot,  of  course, 
tell  what  might  have  been  his  temper  at  that  time;  insane  per- 
sons may,  even  in  the  paroxoysms  of  the  complaint,  talk  ra- 
tionally; do  not  see  any  thing  in  the  physical  appearance  of  the 
prisoner  decisive  as  to  the  state  of  his  mind,  or  the  cause  of 
that  state. 

I saw  him  last  Monday.  In  the  first  place  asked  his  name; 
he  said  Richard  Lawrence;  he  said  it  was  the  family  name,  and 
descended  from  the  crown  of  England;  my  object  was  to  induce 
him  to  converse  on  subjects  not  connected  with  the  subject  of 
his  delusion;  he  voluntarily  slated  his  supposed  descent;  I ask- 
ed him  as  to  his  education;  he  said  he  was  not  sent  to  school  in 
England;  but,  that  after  he  eame  here,  his  father  put  him  with 
a painter;  which  he  thought  very  strange,  because,  as  he  was 
heir  to  the  crown,  he  thought  he  ought  to  have  been  sent  to 
school  to  fit  him  for  his  station.  He  then  went  on  and  talked 
so  incoherently  that  I cannot  repeat  his  conversation,  about 
Rome  and  Holland,  and  this  country;  he  said  the  government 
of  all  of  them  properly  belonged  to  him;  he  said,  as  to  his  at- 
tempt on  the  president,  that  he  had  no  personal  hostility  towards 
him;  but  that  he  stood  in  his  way;  .opposed  his  just  claims;  and 
therefore  he  was  determined  to  destroy  him;  he  thought  he  had 
a party  in  this  country  who  would  espouse  his  cause,  and  that 
as  soon  as  the  president  was  removed,  his  successor  would  give 
hin.  his  rights;  he  spoke  also  in  a like  incoherent  manner  about 
the  bank.  Mental  derangement  cannot  always  be  detected  by 
an  examination  of  the  forehead;  in  mania,  men  sometimes  rea- 
son powerfully  and  coolly;  but  more  generally  rave  incoherent- 
ly; in  some  cases  they  will  reason  acutely,  but  generally  erro- 
neously; believe,  from  the  conversation  of  Lawrence,  his  state 
is  that  of  morbid  delusion;  and  the  only  question  is— is  it  genu- 
ine or  pretended?  I believe  it  is  not  feigned.  Both  conversa- 
tions I had  with  him  were  of  a similar  character.  He  relies  on 
Mr.  Brent’s  power  to  get  him  out  of  jail,  and  procure  him  his 
rights. 

By  Mr.  Key.  In  lunacy  the  state  of  the  patient  varies;  and 
his  present  may  be  very  different  from  his  state  three  or  four 
weeks  ago. 

By  Mr.  Brent.  Should  call  Lawrence  a lunatic. 

By  Mr.  Key.  Should  distrust  the  judgment  of  the  prisoner  on 
any  subject;  madness  may  be  spontaneous,  and  its  cause  in- 
scrutable; there  are  exciting  causes  in  most,  but  not  in  all  cases. 

Dr.  Sewall  stated  the  result  of  his  interviews  with  Lawrence; 
they  were  so  similar  in  their  details  to  the  evidence  and  the  tes- 
timony of  the  preceding  witness,  that  we  refrain  from  giving 
the  whole  of  them.  He  said,  that  Jackson  had  been  an  enemy 
of  his  family  ever  since  lie  (L.)  was  a boy;  he  complained  that 
Jackson  withheld  from  him  the  funds  of  the  bank  of  which  he 
was  the  rightful  owner;  would  treat  Van  Buren,  or  any  one, 
the  same,  who  pursued  the  same  course;  that  if  an  attempt 
should  be  made  to  punish  him,  all  the  powers  of  Europe  would 
rally  to  his  aid;  that  his  object  in  calling  on  the  president  was 
to  get  money  to  assist  him  to  go  to  Europe,  where  he  had  now 
a correspondence;  he  considered  Jackson  as  nothing  more  than 
his  clerk;  he  considered  him  as  the  cause  of  all  his  troubles,  his 
loss  of  business,  &c.  and  believed  he  was  leagued  with  his  bro- 
ther-in-law, Mr.  Redfern,  to  injure  him;  was  not  apparently 
able  to  assign  the  process  by  which  the  removal  of  Jackson  was 
to  enrich  him;  believe  him  to  be  laboring  under  mania,  and  not 
monomania;  I believe  him,  now,  to  be  a madman;  and  do  not 
consider  him  as  possessing  a judgment  of  right  and  wrong;  cer- 
tainly not  as  to  any  thing  connected  with  general  Jackson;  I do 
not  consider  him  as  a moral  agent;  and  think  bis  attempt  on 
the  president  the  act  of  an  insane  man;  do  not  believe  his  mad- 
ness feigned;  and  believe,  if  it  were,  it  would  be  easy  of  detec- 
tion. 

By  Mr.  Key.  Formed  the  same  opinion  first;  was  confirmed 
by  all  he  had  seen  since:  the  account  published  was  predicated 
on  his  first  interview;  did  state  that  he  changed  his  position  to 
avoid  wounding  Woodbury;  did  state  that  the  president  was 
the  cause  of  injuring  him  along  with  other  mechanics;  that  if 
he  were  removed,  money  would  be  more  plentiful;  in  pursuing 
many  of  his  propositions  he  was  not  able  to  follow  them  out; 
did  state  that  Jackson  was  “a  tyrant,”  but  did  not  know  that 
he  assigned  that  as  a reason  for  the  act;  believe  he  stated  that 
lie  read  it  in  all  the  papers;  should  have  little  confidence,  but 
do  not  say  he  could  not  make  a contract  or  do  work;  in  our 
published  paper,  said  I believed  he  was  laboring  under  halluci- 
nation; am  not  sure  it  extended  to  all  subjects;  I believe  my 
colleague,  Dr.  Causin,  meant  the  same  thing;  I cannot  say  to 
how  many  subjects  it  extended,  as  I have  not  examined  him  on 
all. 

Dr.  Bohrer  examined. 

By  Mr.  Brent.  Lawrence  talked  rationally  till  the  subject  of 
the  occurrence  at  the  capitol  was  touched  upon;  and  then  ini- 
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mediately,  incoheiently,  as  to  the  state  of  the  country;  told  me 
his  mother  was  pious;  [ asked  him  if  she  taught  him  the  ten 
commandments;  then  particularly  as  to  the  sixth;  found  him 
perfectly  unconscious  of  any  moral  or  religious  responsibility. 
[Dr.  B.  here  related  a conversation,  which  was  precisely  like 
that  with  the  oilier  physicians].  Believing  him  to  be  laboring 
under  total  derangement  as  to  his  supposed  claims;  and  that  as 
to  anything  connected  with  that  subject,  he  is  incapable  of  dis- 
tinguishing betwixt  right  and  wrong;  think  it  very  difficult  to 
feign  monomania  so  as  to  deceive  a physician;  believed  it  was 
not  general  insanity,  but  confined  to  one  subject,  namely,  that 
Jackson  is  standing  in  the  way  of  his  claims. 

Dr.  Lovell  examined. 

By  Mr.  Brent.  Visited  Lawrence  in  jail;  in  doing  so,  had 
two  objects — first,  to  ascertain  the  nature  of  the  delusion;  and 
secondly,  to  see  in  what  manner  it  was  connected  with  the  pre- 
sident. With  a view  to  the  founer  purpose,  made  inquiries  as 
to  his  family;  he  answered  these  questions  in  part  correctly; 
said  they  had  large  estates  in  England;  they  belonged  to  him 
and  his  brother;  but  they  had  been  defrauded  out  of  them;  he 
said  they  came  to  him  through  the  family  of  Fry,  and  were  at- 
tached to  the  crown  of  England.  I then  put  other  questions  to 
him,  in  order  to  see  how  this  delusion  was  connected  with  the 
president;  he  ran  on  for  some  time  in  an  incoherent  strain,  as 
to  his  right  to  the  crown  of  England— friars— the  church  of  Rome 
— Holland — and  this  country;  he  said  this  country  belonged  to 
England;  that  the  people  here  were  rebels;  asked  him  how  it 
belonged  to  England,  and  he  said,  that  the  English  came  here 
and  got  the  land  by  driving  off  the  Indians;  and  therefore  it  was 
tlieirs;  that  as  he  was  heir  to  the  crown  of  England  it  belonged 
to  him;  but  that  Jackson  was  leagued  with  lord  Wellington  to 
keep  him  out  of  his  rights;  that  it  was  for  this  reason  he  had 
refused  him  money  to  go  to  England;  asked  him  if  he  was  not 
aware  that  the  act  he  had  committed  was  wrong:  he  said  no, 
not  if  Jackson  interfered  with  him;  told  him  I was  an  officer  in 
the  last  war,  and  asked  him  whether,  as  he  considered  the  peo 
pie  of  this  country  as  rebels  against  the  English  crown,  he  would 
not  have  shot  me;  he  said  he  should  not,  unless  I had  interfer- 
ed with  him;  asked  him  if  he  would  have  done  the  same  to  Mr. 
Adams  or  Mr.  Monroe;  he  said  Mr.  Adams  was  a good  Protest- 
ant, and  would  not  have  done  as  general  Jackson  had  done; 
my  next  object  of  examination  was  to  ascertain  if  he  was  prac- 
tising deception;  his  story  might  have  been  made  up;  the  result 
was  that  I believe  such  was  not  the  fact;  that  he  is  actually  in- 
sane; could  detect  nothing  to  induce  me  to  believe  he  was 
feigning,  he  had  accounted  to  my  mind,  in  what  way  his  attack 
on  the  president  was  connected  with  his  supposed  rights  and 
claims. 

By  Mr.  Key.  Doubt,  but  not  conclusive  evidence  of  decep- 
tion, might  arise  out  of  a discrepancy  in  Lawrence’s  mode  of 
accounting  for  the  act— as,  for  instance,  that,  at  another  time, 
he  should  have  stated,  that  he  did  it  because  the  president  had 
injured  him  and  other  mechanics,  by  producing  a scarcity  of 
money;  keeping  it  locked  up  in  the  bank,  &c.  the  want  of  mo- 
ney was  evidently  connected,  in  Lawrence’s  mind,  with  the 
deprivation  of  his  rights. 

Dr.  Worthington  examined. 

By  Mr.  Brent.  Visited  Lawrence  on  Wednesday  last  for 
the  first  time;  did  not  remember  to  have  seen  him  before;  but, 
he  said,  he  knew  me,  and  had  seen  me  in  Georgetown;  said  he 
had  been  there  with  Dr.  Clark  as  a painter,  &.c;  he  was  con- 
sistent in  this  conversation;  his  language  was  such  as  men 
would  ordinarily  have  used;  he  then  went  on,  in  jinswer  to  fur- 
ther questions,  to  state,  that  he  went  on  to  New  York;  that  he 
had  made  money  here,  and  spent  it  in  that  city;  that  he  then  re- 
turned; that  he  had  been  to  the  president  for  money;  said  he 
had  demanded  of  him  a chock  on  the  bank  of  the  United  States. 
In  reply  to  my  question,  what  claim  he  had  on  the  president, 
he  said,  the  president  was  the  head  man  of  tiie  nation;  that  he 
had  the  bank,  and  the  bank  belonged  to  him;  and  that  if  he  did 
not  give  him  his  money,  he  or  the  president  must  fall;  he  said 
he  was  the  heir — the  term  he  used  was  the  correct  heir,  to  the 
crown  of  England;  that  the  land  was  his;  he  then  went  on,  and 
talked  the  most  incoherently,  about  Rome,  and  Holland,  and 
Catholics;  could  not,  I found,  bring  him  to  one  point  for  some 
time;  he  said,  that  the  first  time  he  called  on  the  president  he 
had  pistols  in  his  pocket,  and  would  have  shot  him;  the  second 
time  he  had  not  pistols  with  him;  he  had  not  informed  the  pre- 
sident of  it;  did  not  tell  any  one  what  he  meant  to  do;  but  had 
talked  so  loud,  frequently,  that  he  was  sure  some  one  must 
have  heard;  he  had  done  so  intentionally — had  done  so  before 
Mr.  Drury;  his  object,  he  said,  was,  so  that  they  might  let  the 
president  know;  the  reason,  he  said,  why  the  pistols  did  not  go 
off  was  that  they  were  badly  loaded;  said  he  put  in  the  powder 
and  ball  himself;  my  impression  during  the  conversation,  was 
that  I was  talking  with  an  insane  person— insane  in  one  parti- 
cular; but  which  insanity  had  so  impaired  his  reason  on  other 
subjects  that  it  was  impossible  to  say  how  far  it  extended;  de- 
lected nothing  decisive  in  his  physical  appearance,  but  formed 
my  judgment  from  his  conversation;  believed  his  insanity  was 
not  feigned;  and  am  of  opinion  that  a physician  knowing  pre- 
viously the  real  or  pretended  subject  of  insanity  could  easily 
detect  the  one  from  the  other;  I had  this  knowledge  as  to  Law- 
rence; believe  that  as  to  every  act  connected  in  any  way  with 
the  subject  of  his  delusion  he  is  incapable  of  distinguishing  be- 
twixt right  and  wrong;  have  formed  an  opinion  that  his  derange- 
ment is  more  general  from  the  collateral  proof  of  the  testimony 
which  has  been  given  to-day. 


By  Mr.  Key.  Was  perfectly  sane  in  his  conversation  till  he 
touched  on  the  topic  of  money. 

By  Mr.  Brent.  There  are  two  divisions  of  mania;  one  in 
which  the  patient  is  dejected  and  melancholy;  this  is  not  the 
kind  with  which  Lawrence  is  afflicted;  his  would  appear  to  be 
of  that  character  which  is  called,  in  Dr.  Rush’s  classification, 
astromania — where  the  notions  of  the  patient  are  all  of  an  ele- 
vated character;  one  of  the  symptoms  of  mania  is  an  insensi- 
bilty  to  cold;  was  struck  when  I heard  the  jailer  mention  this 
as  being  the  case  with  Lawrence;  it  is  a characteristic  symptom 
of  mania. 

Dr.  Hall  re-examined. 

By  Mr.  Brent.  It  was  a symptom  characteristic  of  general 
mania. 

Dr.  Causin  examined. 

By  Mr.  Key.  Attended  Lawrence,  soon  after  his  commit- 
ment, in  company  with  Dr.  Sewall;  the  statement  published, 
was  made  out  the  same  evening.  The  motive  assigned  by 
Lawrence  for  the  act  he  had  committed,  was,  that  he  blamed 
Jackson  for  the  loss  of  money  which  mechanics,  and  he  among 
the  rest,  had  sustained  through  him.  My  impression  now  is, 
that,  unless  he  bad  been  practising  deception,  he  is  under  the 
influence  of  false  imagination;  he  said,  he  was  heir  to  the 
crown  of  England;  that  his  object  in  calling  on  the  president 
was  twofold;  that  he  wanted  to  get  money;  and,  with  that  mo- 
ney, to  go  to  England;  he  demanded  a certain  sum,  I think  one 
thousand  dollars.  As  to  the  particulars  of  their  conversation,  I 
would  refer  to  our  published  document;  inasmuch,  as  it  was 
made  out  the  same  evening;  thought  his  hallucination  extended 
to  two  subjects  only;  his  right  to  the  crown  of  Great  Britain, 
and  the  blame  attachable  to  gen.  Jackson,  in  keeping  him  out 
of  money  to  go  there.  Is  believed  by  the  best  writers  on  the 
subject,  that  the  most  proper  course  which  can  be  pursued  in 
detecting  madness,  is  to  touch  on  the  particular  point  of  de- 
rangement, whieh  will  then  produce  a visible  excitement. 
They  have  laid  it  down,  that  the  mind  possesses  an  internal 
and  an  external  sense;  and  that  if  you  touch  upon  an  affected 
point  of  the  one,  it  must  produce  an  action  in  the  other,  there- 
by causing  that  excitement  which  I have  alluded  to;  which  has 
been  wanting,  as  far  I have  observed,  until  this  morning,  in  the 
prisoner;  he  has  been  invariably  calm  and  unexcited.  It  is 
stated  by  the  best  waiters  on  monomania,  that  the  subjects  of 
the  disorder  reason  correctly  from  false  premises;  in  the  absence 
of  any  evidence  of  this,  in  the  circumstances  attending  the  act 
committed  by  Lawrence,  I should  say,  there  was  no  doubt  he 
was  laboring  under  a false  imagination. 

Mr.  Brent  proceeded  to  examine  the  witness.  [The  want  of 
silence  in  the  hall,  of  which  the  court  complained,  at  this,  as 
well  as  other  parts  of  the  trial,  rendered  it  impossible  for  the  re- 
porter to  hear  the  language  of  Dr.  Causin  distinctly,  so  as  to  be 
able  to  state,  accurately,  the  metaphysical  distinction  which  he 
drew  betwixt  false  imagination  and  morbid  delusion;  and  be- 
twixt partial  insanity  and  false  imagination ]. 

Examination  by  Mr.  Brent,  continued.  If  Lawrence  did  not 
feign,  his  claim  to  the  throne  of  England  and  of  this  country, 
would  prove  him  to  be  under  a morbid  delusion;  as  to  his  re- 
sponsibility, I hold  that  if  a man  can  discriminate  betwixt  right 
and  wrong,  then  he  is  responsible;  is  very  difficult  for  a physi- 
cian to  distinguish  between  feigned  and  real  insanity,  except 
in  certain  cases;  would  wish  to  read  some  extracts  from  several 
celebrated  writers  on  this  point.  [Mr.  Brent  observed,  that  the 
counsel  for  the  prosecution  could  read  them  hereafter  ] Do 
not  think  that  such  cases  of  insanity  are  more  likely  to  proceed 
from  the  mind  than  the  body;  one  mode  of  detecting  feigned 
from  real  insanity,  is,  the  absence  of  excitement  when  the  sub- 
ject of  delusion  is  touched  upon;  do  not  mean  by  the  term  ex- 
citement, frenzy;  do  not  say,  that  Lawrence  is  feigning;  God 
forbid  I should  say  so,  unless  I had  positive  proof;  merely  say, 
that  there  is  an  absence  of  one  or  two  symptoms  of  real  insani- 
ty; have  seen  Lawrence  twenty  times;  called  at  the  jail  nearly 
every  day;  found  him,  invariably,  calm,  kind  and  agreeable; 
but,  he  would  still  talk  in  that  erratic  manner  on  the  particular 
subject  of  his  false  imagination;  believe  a person  insane  may 
possess  coolness  and  design,  but  scarcely  judgment;  if  I saw 
much  of  it  should  doubt  his  being  insane;  may  reason,  as  I be- 
fore said,  correctly,  from  false  premises;  no  man  more  so;  think 
discrimination  was  evident  in  the  circumstances  attending  the 
act  committed  by  Lawrence;  but  have  no  ground  to  say,  he  is 
feigning. 

Dr.  Bohrer  re  examined  by  Mr.  Brent.  Am  embarrassed  to 
state  what  would  be  the  effects  of  a false  imagination;  the  ima- 
gination may  be  wrong;  the  reasoning  on  it  correct;  have  heard 
the  evidence  of  to  day;  believe  the  prisoner’s  present  stale  of 
mind  has  been  coming  on  gradually  for  some  time. 

Dr.  Sewall  re-examined  by  Mr.  Brent.  By  the  term  halluci- 
nation, used  in  the  first  publication,  meant  insanity;  the  stale 
of  an  unsound  mind;  do  not  think  the  prisoner  feigns;  but  think, 
that  if  he  had  done  so,  it  might  easily  be  detected;  think  his 
disorder  has  been  coming  on  for  these  eighteen  months;  there 
is  a strong  family  pre  disposition  to  madness,  according  lo  the 
evidence  of  one  of  the  witnesses;  this  would  be  quite  sufficient 
to  account  for  the  state  of  the  prisoner,  without  any  other 
cause,  mental  or  physical. 

By  Mr  Key.  Believe  a physician  would  decide  him  to  be  in- 
sane, from  his  very  appearance,  his  attitude,  his  manner,  his 
aspect;  think  any  discriminating  man  would  judge  him  to  be 
so,  from  these  outward  appearances;  do  not  think  insanity 
could  be  feigned  so  easily  as  drunkenness,  which  latter  would 
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be  in  a great  degree  a mere  physical  deception;  believe  the 
state  of  the  prisoner’s  mind  is  indicated  by  the  general  expres- 
sion of  his  countenance;  but  particularly  of  his  eye;  there  is  in 
it  that  particular  appearance,  which  a medical  man  can  at  once 
perceive,  although  he  may  not  be  able  well  to  describe  it. 

By  Mr.  Brent.  Never  knew  a case  in  which  a person  coun- 
terfeited madness  on  a particular  subject;  was  always  general 
madness;  would  be  much  more  difficult  to  feign  the  former. 

By  Mr  Key.  Had  read  Shakspeare’s  play  of  Hamlet;  had  seen 
it  performed,  but  many  years  ago:  thought  it  difficult  to  say 
whether  an  actor  could  so  well  depict  the  monomania  of  that 
character  as  to  make  a person  believe  it  a reality. 

Mr.  Serrin  examined. 

Have  known  Lawrence  4 or  5 years;  have  had  very  little  to 
do  with  him,  except  as  an  officer,  when  he  whipped  his  sister; 
am  no  judge  of  insanity;  he  behaved  odd;  when  Mr.  Freyer 
gave  me  a warrant,  Lawrence  put  his  hand  on  me,  and  seized 
me;  but  after  he  got  into  the  street  he  went  quietly  with  me. 

Mrs.  Shields  saw  nothing  strange  in  Lawrence’s  conduct, 
whilst  he  boarded  in  her  house,  exceptffiis  silence. 

Mr.  Shields  knew  nothing  about  Lawrence,  or  any  one  of 
the  boarders. 

John  Davis  who  boarded  there  at  the  same  time,  bore  testi- 
mony to  Lawrence’s  peculiar  habits. 

Mr.  Ball,  the  prison  keeper,  testified  to  Lawrence’s  insensi- 
bility to  external  cold,  (which  had  been  stated  by  one  of  the 
medical  witnesses  to  be  a symptom  of  monomania);  he  would 
let  his  fire  go  out  on  the  coldest  day,  and  sit  in  his  shirtsleeves. 

Mr.  Gadsby  had  employed  Lawrence  formerly  as  a painter; 
was  a good  workman;  had  noticed  nothing  peculiar  in  his  man- 
ner. 

Mr.  Brent  said  he  would  not  trouble  the  jury  with  any  re- 
marks; but  leave  them  to  decide  on  the  evidence  they  had 
heard. 

The  court  handed  to  the  jury  the  verdict  given  in  the  case  of 
Hadfield. 

They  then  retired,  and  in  about  five  minutes  returned  the 
following  verdict:  “We  find  him  not  guilty,  he  having  been 
under  the  influence  of  insanity  at  the  time  he  committed  the 
act.” 

The  court  then  ordered  that  Lawrence  should  be  remanded, 
and  be  made  as  comfortable,  and  treated  as  well  as  his  situa- 
tion would  permit,  until  some  further  provision  could  be  made 
to  prevent  him  doing  further  mischief. 

CIRCUIT  COURT  SYSTEM  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 
MONDAY,  FEBRUARY  23,  1835. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Frelinghuysen,  the  senate  proceeded  to  the 
consideration,  as  in  committee  of  the  whole,  of  the  bill  supple- 
mental to  the  act  to  amend  the  judicial  system  of  the  United 
States;  and  the  blanks  therein  having  been  filled  up  for  the 
times  of  sitting  of  the  several  courts,  &e.  as  suggested  by  Mr. 
Frelinghuysen. 

Mr.  Benton  rose  and  said,  he  felt  himself  bound  to  oppose  the 
bill.  He  could  not  think  of  permitting  such  a measure  as  that 
to  go  through  the  senate,  without  making  every  resistance  to  it 
which  it  was  in  his  power  to  put  forth;  for,  so  far  as  concerned 
his  section  of  the  country,  it  was  a perfect  monstrosity.  It  gave 
them  a judicial  circuit  which  was  to  extend — where?  Why,  al- 
most from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  Lake  Michigan— from  the  tor- 
rid to  the  frigid  zone;  and  a term  was  to  be  held  once  a year! 
The  senator  had  better  at  once  have  proposed  that  a court 
should  be  held  once  in  20  or  30  years!  The  two  senators  from 
Indiana  and  Illinois  had  informed  him  (Mr.  B.)  that  they  were 
not  consulted  as  to  the  provisions  contained  in  the  bill;  and  his 
colleague,  too,  had  also  given  him  to  understand  the  same  thing. 

Mr.  Frelinghuysen  said:  does  the  honorable  gentleman’s  col- 
league say  he  was  not  consulted? 

Mr.  Linn  replied,  that  he  had  been  spoken  to  by  the  honora- 
ble senator,  and  that  he  (Mr.  L.)  had  suggested  an  amendment, 
which  was  made  to  the  bill. 

Mr.  Frelinghuysen  said  he  had  understood  from  a member  of 
the  judiciary  committee,  to  whom  he  gave  the  times  of  holding 
the  courts,  about  a fortnight  ago,  that  western  senators  prefer- 
red inserting  that  provision  when  the  bill  should  be  called  up. 
He,  (Mr.  F.)  therefore,  could  not  help  expressing  his  astonish- 
ment at  what  the  honorable  senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Ben- 
ton) had  said. 

Mr.  Benton  continued.  He  believed  the  gentleman  near  him, 
from  Alabama,  (Mr.  King),  was  not  consulted.  The  two  gen- 
tlemen from  Illinois  were  not  consulted.  So  that  there  were 
six  senators  with  whom  there  had  not  been  the  slightest  consul- 
tation upon  the  structure  of  this  bill.  It  is  the  first  time  in  the 
history  of  the  American  senate,  of  a bill  having  been  framed, 
making  provision  for  three  entire  states,  without  consultation 
with  the  six  senators  of  those  states:  and,  therefore,  when  this 
bill  was  reported,  lie  determined  it  should  not  pass  without  em- 
phalical  opposition  from  him,  before  the  senate  and  the  whole 
American  people.  This  important  bill  is  brought  up  here  dur 
ing  a short  session,  and  at  the  eleventh  hour,  for  rearranging 
the  whole  judicial  system  of  the  United  States.  As  rcuard*  fill- 
ing these  blanks,  Mr.  B.  said,  that,  so  far  as  Missouri  was  con- 
cerned, as  to  time,  he  had  as  lief  it  was  filled  with  doomsday; 
and,  as  to  distance,  with  the  antipodes.  His  constituents  would 
not  be  bamboozled  with  such  a bill.  A circuit  of  such  extent 
was  mockery,  mockery,  mockery,  to  the  people  of  Missouri. 
Under  the  name  of  a circuit  court,  there  is  a total  impossibility 
in  the  way  of  carrying  it  into  execution.  No  man,  who  is  fit  to 


be  a judge,  will  suffer  himself  to  be  appointed  for  it.  Look  aS 
the  circuit.  Louisiana  is  at  one  end  of  it;  and  then  you  are  to 
take  a huge  leap  over  Tennessee  and  Kentucky,  the  Cumber- 
land and  Ohio  rivers,  and  then  alight  on  the  borders  of  Lake 
Michigan.  The  middle  of  this  distance  is  cut  off  by  another 
circuit.  Can  such  a circuit  be  thought  possible  for  practical 
purposes?  The  only  result  can  be,  to  answer  a temporary  pur- 
pose, and  an  object  which  is  not  visible  on  its  face. 

What  is  the  object  of  this  bill?  Certainly  nothing  for  the  good 
of  the  people.  Mr.  B.  said  he  had  seen,  in  some  of  the  papers, 
that  Mr.  Benton  moved  to  go  into  executive  session,  for  the 
purpose  of  despatching  the  executive  business  on  hand.  He 
never  made  any  such  motion,  nor  any  movement  in  favor  of 
such  a nomination  as  that  alluded  to.  But  it  was  made  40  days 
ago.  Do  we  suppose  here,  that  the  people  are  blind,  and  that 
every  body  don’t  know  that  we  have  slept?  and  now,  at  the  end 
of  40  days  we  are  to  be  bamboozled,  and  the  western  senators 
are  to  suffer  such  a bill  to  pass  without  opposing  it?  There  is 
an  old  maxim,  that  “there  are  many  ways  to  kill  a dog;”  and 
“there  are  two  ways  to  dtown  a man.”  One  is  to  throw  him 
overboard,  and  another -is,  to  “scuttle  the  ship  and  let  him  go  to 
the  bottom.”  He  might  speak  in  enigmas,  but  they  would  be 
perfectly  intelligible,  to  senators  at  least.  No  man  would  con- 
sent to  receive  the  salary  and  perform  such  duties.  Mr.  B.  then 
alluded  to  the  number  of  circuits  and  terms  in  the  eastern  states, 
and  contended  that  there  was  no  impartiality  in  extending  the 
proposed  circuit  over  such  an  immense  district,  giving  to  it  only 
one  term  a year.  It  is  said  to  be  only  deluding  the  people  with 
expectations  which  they  will  never  realize.  What  is  the  com- 
plaint with  respect  to  the  present  organization?  It  is  that  there 
is  now  no  judge  on  the  supreme  court  bench  having  a know- 
ledge of  the  practice  of  the  civil  law.  And  if  a judge  from  the 
north  should  be  sent  to  New  Orleans  the  same  difficulty  would 
exist — he  would  have  no  knowledge  of  the  civil  law.  There 
ought,  therefore,  to  be  a judge  upon  the  supreme  court  bench 
from  Louisiana.  He  said  he  had  not  seen  the  bill,  and  there- 
fore did  not  know  how  this  judge  was  to  be  shot  from  one  end 
of  this  circuit  to  the  other.  How  are  you  to  transport  him?  By 
steam?  There  is  no  steam  to  effect  it.  And  to  gel  over  land 
from  New  Orleans  to  Lake  Michigan,  must  depend  on  a series 
of  connecting  conveyances.  He  thought  we  ought  to  wait  for 
organizing  this  circuit  till  we  have  arrived  at  a greater  art  in 
aerial  navigation.  Or  perhaps  the  judge  might,  in  his  journeys 
south,  be  transported  by  one  of  those  flights  of  wild  geese,  which 
periodically  emigrate  from  the  north,  if  he  could  manage  to  have 
his  car  attached  to  them.  Sir,  said  Mr.  B.  it  will  require  some- 
thing more  than  mere  appearances  to  induce  the  people  to  sup- 
pose that  this  bill  is  introduced  for  the  purpose  of  extending  ju- 
dicial circuits  to  the  west.  We  say  that  this  circuit  should  be 
given  to  Louisiana;  and  although  we  desire  its  benefits  also, 
yet  we  are  willing  to  give  it  to  Louisiana,  and  wait  till  justice 
can  be  done  us  under  the  census  of  1840.  We  come  in  to  the 
aid  of  Louisiana,  and  therefore  we  are  willing  that  the  bill  should 
be  amended  so  as  to  give  to  her  two  courts  a year,  and  a judge 
of  the  supreme  court.  The  amendment  proposes  that  there 
shall  be  a chief  justice  and  eight  associate  judges  of  that  court. 
The  8th  circuit  to  be  formed  of  Louisiana,  Alabama  and  Missis- 
sippi, and  the  judge  to  be  appointed  in  that  circuit  and  reside 
there.  There  is  also  a section  in  the  amendment  providing  for 
transferring  the  business  of  the  district  court  into  the  circuit 
court,  which  he  believed  was  wanting  in  the  bill. 

He  concluded  by  offering  an  amendment  to  the  bill,  the  effect 
of  which  was,  to  leave  the  present  circuit  courts  precisely  as 
they  stand  at  this  time,  and  to  add  an  eighth  judge,  to  be  assign- 
ed to  the  states  of  Louisiana,  Mississippi  and  Alabama — thus 
leaving  all  the  north  western  circuits  for  the  present  unsupplied. 

Mr.  B.  then  moved  to  have  this  amendment  to,  or  substitute 
for,  the  bill,  printed;  that  the  bill  be  laid  on  the  table  for  the 
present,  and  that  the  senate  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  ex- 
ecutive business. 

Mr.  Benton  withdrew  his  motion  to  lay  the  bill  on  the  table 
at  the  request  of 

Mr.  Frelinghuysen,  who  said:  T did  not  expect  the  kind  of  op- 
position that  has  assailed  this  measure.  The  senator  from  Mis- 
souri (Mr.  Benton)  has  been  pleased  to  denounce  the  bill  as  a 
monstrosity,  and  charge  it  with  the  effect  of  bamboozling  his 
constituents  and  all  the  west.  Sir,  I am  not  disposed  to  be 
moved  by  hard  words;  they  certainly  cannot  enlighten,  and  they 
do  not  intimidate.  The  proposition,  that  has  lead  to  this  mea- 
sure, was  submitted  to  the  consideration  of  the  senate  in  the 
honest  discharge  of  my  public  duty,  with  no  purpose,  inconsist- 
ent with  a just  regard  to  the  claims  of  every  portion  of  our  com- 
mon country.  What  is  the  complaint  made  by  the  honorable 
senator?  Why,  he  gravely  urges  the  geographical  extent  of  the 
new  circuit,  and  that  it  unites  the  torrid  with  the  frigid  zone; 
that  it  brings  the  very  extremes  together.  Well,  sir,  if  such 
have  been  the  facilities  in  travel,  that  far  distant  regions  are 
brought  near,  does  it  not  become  us  to  improve  these  advanta- 
ges, and  accomplish  important  public  and  national  benefits? 
Why,  the  judge  of  this  circuit  can  readily,  with  ease  and  plea- 
sure, reach  his  most  distant  district  in  about  one  week.  Sir, 
the  waters  of  that  noble  river,  the  Mississippi,  wash  the  shores 
of  every  state  that  will  constitute  this  circuit,  and  hundreds  of 
steamboats  are  constantly  in  motion  through  its  whole  length. 
The  truth  is,  large  as  is  the  territory  of  these  four  states,  the 
labors  of  the  judge  will  be  less  onerous  than  the  duties  which 
devolve  on  the  judge  of  the  first  circuit,  composing  the  states 
of  Maine,  Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire  and  Rhode  Island. 
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It  is  indeed  a strange  charge  to  hear  of  this  plan,  that  it  will, 
in  the  language  of  the  senator,  “ bamboozle ” the  west,  when, 
sir,  this  very  plan  is  in  terms  recommended  by  the  president  of 
the  United  Slates  in  his  late  message  to  congress, 

Ti»e  executive,  ever  since  he  came  into  office,  has  presented 
to  iht  legislature  the  claims  of  the  new  stales  to  a participation 
ol  the  judicial  privileges  enjoyed  by  their  sister  states,  it  was 
a part  of  his  duly,  and  he  has  not  neglected  ii;  and  the  senate 
will  hear  in  the  extract  which  l shall  read  from  his  late  mes- 
sage, how  the  president  proposes  relief  for  the  west.  These  are 
ins  wolds:  “Your  attention  is  again  respectfully  invited  to  the 
defect  which  exists  in  the  judicial  system  of  the  United  Stales. 
Nothing  can  be  more  desirable  than  the  uniform  operation  of 
the  federal  judiciary  throughout  the  several  states,  all  of  which, 
standing  on  the  same  footing  as  members  of  the  union,  have 
equal  rights  to  the  advantages  and  benefits  resulting  from  its 
laws.  This  object  is  not  attained  by  the  judicial  acts  now  in 
force,  because  they  leave  one  fourth  of  the  states  without  cir 
euit  courts.  It  is  undoubtedly  the  duty  of  congress  to  place  all 
the  states  on  the  same  footing  in  this  respect,  either  hy  the  cre- 
ation of  an  additional  number  of  associate  judges,  or  by  an  en- 
largement of  tlte  circuits  assigned  to  those  already  appointed,  so 
as  to  include  the  new  states .”  Thus,  you  perceive,  sir,  that  the 
bill  is  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  views  of  the  president.  It  is 
a direct  response  to  his  intimation,  it  does  enlarge  the  circuit 
system  for  the  very  purpose  of  including  the  new  stales.  It 
proposes  to  absorb  the  fourth  circuit  in  the  third  and  fifth — a 
measure  without  the  least  diffieuliy,  and  thereby  grant  the  be- 
nefit of  another  judge  to  the  new  stales. 

& The  vacancy  that  has  happened  in  the  circuit  consisting  of 
Delaware  and  Maryland,  does  not  require  of  itself  the  services 
of  a judge.  Both  these  states  may  he  assigned  either  to  the 
third  circuit,  or  divided  to  the  third  and  fifth.  If  the  biil  then 
“bamboozles”  the  west,  I have  high  authority  to  sustain  me — 
authority  which  the  honorable  senator  never  fails  to  eulogise  as 
Hie  purest  and  most  patriotic. 

I have  some  reason  to  complain  of  the  honorable  senator, 
when  he  said  that  he  had  “not  looked  into  the  bill”  to  see 
what  were  the  limes  at  which  the  judges  of  the  new  circuit 
“was  to  he  'shot,  off  from  the  one  end  of  his  teirnory  to  the 
other.”  Surely,  sir,  he  should  have  looked  and  digested  and 
fully  understood  it  all,  befoie  he  made  it  the  matter  of  discus- 
sion, in  liis  place,  as  a senator.  The  bill  proposes  but  one  cir- 
cuit annually,  and  lam  assured  by  gentlemen  from  tiie  west, 
that  this  will  he  quite  sufficient  for  the  satisfactory  administra- 
tion of  public  justice  in  those  states. 

But,  Mr.  President,  on  the  subject  of  this  new  circuit,  it  was 
distinctly  slated,  on  the  introduction  of  the  proposition  into  the 
senate,  that  this  branch  of  it  would  be  left  entirely  with  the  se- 
nators from  the  west.  Should  they  prefer  to  leave  the  arrange- 
ment of  their  circuits  to  another  session,  no  one  could  desire  to 
press  it.  But  that  it  was  important,  and  of  high  obligation  in 
the  senate,  to  avail  itself  of  a vacancy  on  the  Atlantic  section, 
and,  by  an  enlargement  ol  the  circuits,  be  prepared,  at  a pro- 
per occasion,  and  by  no  increase,  or  no  dangerous  increase,  of 
judges,  to  spread  the  benefits  of  our  system  to  every  member  of 
toe  union. 

Mr.  Euing  rose  and  asked,  what,  practically  considered,  was 
the  question  under  discussion?  The  subject  now  before  the  se- 
nate had  been  presented  to  it  a long  time  since.  The  vote  of 
the  senate  had  been  taken  upon  it,  and  it  was  referred  to  a 
committee.  Was  it  not  the  duty  of  gentlemen  to  apply  for  in- 
formation to  the  committee,  and  not  expect  the  committee  to 
wait  on  them?  The  senator’s  (Mr.  Benton’s)  complaint  against 
the  committee  was  without  foundation.  It  was  urged  as  an 
objection  that  courts  were  held  upon  this  circuit  (Ohio)  but 
once  a year.  Let  gentlemen  look  practically  at  this  matter, 
and  see  whether  that  was  a proper  subject  for  complaint. 
What  was  the  object  of  these  courts?  That  citizen  might  sue 
citizen  of  the  same  states?  Not  at  all.  They  were  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  affording  a fair  and  just  tribunal  to  foreigners  and 
citizens  of  other  stales,  to  bring  suits  in  the  slate  where  the 
court  may  be  established.  Why,  then,  hold  the  court  more 
than  ome  a year?  It  might  be  said,  in  order  that  citizens 
might  bring  suits  in  this  court,  rather  than  in  the  stale  courts. 
Was  it,  then,  so  great  a favor  to  the  citizens  of  the  state,  that 
foreigners  should  be  induced  to  bring  suits  in  the  circuit  court, 
lather  than  the  courts  of  the  state?  Were  not  the  ends  of  jus 
lice  as  well  answered  by  having  this  court  once  a year,  as  by 
having  it  twice?  In  Mississippi,  Missouri,  Illinois,  and  India- 
na, this  court  need  not  he  held  more  than  once  a year.  II  any 
constitutional  question  was  involved,  suit  would  be  brought  in 
this  court,  in  Ohio,  where  the  court  was  held  twice  a year, 
the  business  was  done  in  summer,  not  in  winter.  We  were 
told  this  was  a mockery  to  the  people  of  the  west.  Why  was 
it  so?  Because  they  could  not  he  sued  in  this  court.  With  re- 
gard to  all  constitutional  questions,  a court  once  a year,  was 
sufficient  for  all  the  states  west,  except  Louisiana.  He  was 
not  ambitious  to  have  the  courts  of  the  United  States  held  of- 
tener  than  this;  nor  desirous  of  enabling  persons  to  bring  suits 
in  the  circuit  courts.  It  was  said  that  the  circuit  in  question 
was  a monstrous  one.  extending  from  zone  to  zone,  and  impos- 
in'! difficulties  upon  the  judges.  Now,  what  had  the  judges  to 
do?  The  court  at  New  Orleans  lasted  for  two  or  three  weeks. 
In  Mississippi,  about  one  week.  At  St.  Louis,  a little  longer; 
and  in  Illinois,  about  half  as  long.  In  Ohio,  there  were  about 
a million  of  inhabitants;  and  the  business  done  there  was  in 


proportion.  The  time  of  the  judges  on  this  circuit  would  bo 
less  than  that  required  for  the  eastern  district  of  New  York. 
As  to  the  facilities  of  transportation,  was  the  gentleman  (Mr. 
Benton)  serious  in  what  he  had  said  upon  this  subject?  The 
route  was  without  labor  or  loss  of  time.  What  was  the  dis- 
tance from  Vandalia  to  Mississippi?  About  a hundred  miles, 
whether  by  means  (as  insinuated  by  the  senator  from  Missouri, 
Mr.  Benton ),  of  flying  dragons,  the  wing3  of  peacocks,  or  those 
of  wild  geese. 

Mr.  King,  of  Alabama,  said  he  recollected  well  that  the  west 
and  south  west  had  been  deprived  of  the  advantages  of  the  judi- 
cial system  merely  in  consequence  of  the  inability  of  gentle- 
men to  make  up  their  minds  as  to  the  arrangement  of  the  cir- 
cuits. That  time,  however,  had  now  gone  by,  and  if  they  en- 
tertained the  opinion  that  the  present,  system  which  had  been 
already  tried  in  the  old  states  was  a good  one,  eould  honorable 
senators  with  any  propriety  withhold  its  advantages  from  the 
western  states?  He  .'thought  not.  The  general  impression 
seemed  to  be  that  the  system  was  beneficial.  He  should  pre- 
fer that  the  arrangement  of  the  circuits  should  be  made  accord- 
ing to  the  geographical  position  of  the  several  states,  be  perma- 
nent in  its  character,  and  extend  to  all  of  them  alike.  The  ad- 
ditional expense  attendant  upon  giving  those  benefits  to  the 
south  and  west,  ought  not  to  deter  senators  from  bestowing 
them.  He  could  not  hut  regret  that  the  subject  had  not  been 
brought  forward  at  an  earlier  period  of  the  session.  He  thought 
it  would  he  better  to  recommit  the  bill,  with  instructions  to  re- 
port the  bill  giving  an  additional  judge  to  Louisiana,  Alabama, 
and  Mississippi. 

Mr.  Bibb  observed  that  there  was  one  circumstance  the  advo- 
cates of  the  biil  seemed  no!  to  have  regarded,  and  that  was — 
that  these  six  states,  to  which  it  was  proposed  to  extend  the 
circuit  system,  had,  for  more  than  fourteen  years,  been  denied 
the  benefit  of  it.  In  all  criminal  cases  affecting  the  life  or  liber- 
ty of  a citizen  the  opinion  of  the  district  judge  was  final  and 
conclusive,  without  any  appeal  whatever.  And,  in  regard  to 
civil  cases,  the  decision  of  the  judge  was  equally  determinate. 
Now,  this  was  a very  great  grievance.  Congress  had  gone  on 
for  years,  apparently  forgetting  that  justice  was  the  most  sa- 
cred privilege  of  the  citizen,  and  ought  to  be  equally  dispensed 
to  all.  It  was  strange — it  was  an  anomaly  that  in  a new  coun- 
try where  so  many  difficulties  arose,  the  rigiits  of  the  citizens 
should  depend  on  a single  voice.  In  Louisiana,  especially, 
where  many  crimes  occuring  on  the  high  seas  had  to  be  inves- 
tigated and  decided  upon,  by  whom  was  that  decision  to  be 
made?  Why  by  a single  district  judge  of  inferior  qualifications. 
This,  then,  could  not  be  right — it  was  manifestly  wrong. 
Some  gentlemen  he  knew  to  be  in  favor  of  separating  the  cir- 
cuit and  supreme  courts  altogether.  Now,  this  was  also  his 
opinion;  and  he  was  free  to  declare,  it  was  his  construction  of 
the  constitution.  The  circuit  system,  however,  had  gone  into 
operation,  and  therefore  he  gave  up  the  notion  of  carrying  that 
object  into  effect  at  the  present  time.  He  thought  that  the  du- 
ties to  be  imposed  upon  tlte  western  judges  would  be  rather  too 
laborious;  and  he  had  made  up  his  mind  that  a re-organization 
of  the  circuit  system  ought  now  to  lake  place,  as  they  should 
avail  themselves  of  the  vacancy  which  had  occurred  on  the  su- 
preme bench.  He  imagined  that  he- had  a better  arrangement 
in  view,  and  one  that  was  likely  to  last  for  many  years  to  come 
— it  was,  to  create  an  additional  judge,  making  the  supreme 
court  lo  consist  of  eight  judges.  This  arrangement,  he  thought, 
would  be  found  very  convenient  hereafter  when  Florida,  Ar- 
kansas, or  Michigan,  should  be  admitted  into  the  union,  as  the 
western  circuits  could  he  then  easily  enlarged,  without  making 
any  one  circuit  too  onerous.  He  was  willing  to  vote  for  one 
or  the  other  proposition,  but  still  he  should  prefer  the  latter, 
because  it  was  evident  that  an  additional  judge  would  be  re- 
quired before  long. 

Mr.  Block  said  that  the  circuit  system  should  be  either  ex- 
tended to  all  the  states  alike,  or  abolished  altogether.  He  con- 
ceived there  was  a great  objection  in  extending  the  system,  if  it 
was  to  be  done  by  increasing  the  number  of  judges.  The  plan 
of  the  senator  from  New  Jersey  was  not  impracticable;  hut  his 
(Mr.  B’s)  own  preference  in  regard  to  the  matter  was  this — that 
the  fourth  circuit  should  be  entirely  abolished,  or  added  to  one 
or  two  other  circuits,  and  that  two  circuits  should  then  he  cre- 
ated in  the  west.  He  entertained  no  doubt  that  ultimately  eight 
judges  would  be  appointed.  There  were  now  two  territories, 
w(iich,  when  admitted  into  the  union,  as  they  soon  must  he, 
congress  could  not  resist  ail  application  to  increase  the  number 
of  judges  to  eight.  The  plan  which  he  had  proposed,  even  if  it 
were  considered  a bad  one,  he  should  prefer  to  having  none  at 
all,  for  it  would  at.  least  extend  to  the  people  of  the  west  some 
relief.  He  thought  this  now  a fair  opportunity  for  the  people  of 
the  west  and  south  west  to  obtain  an  equal  participation  in  the 
benefits  which  the  old  states  have  derived  from  the  circuit  sys- 
tem. He  would  say,  and  in  perfect  good  feeling,  that  he  had 
voted  for  the  appointment  of  the  last  judge  of  the  circuit  court 
he  should  ever  vote  for,  until  the  circuit  system  was  carried  in- 
to full  effect  throughout  the  United  States.  He  preferred  the 
amendment  of  the  gentleman  of  Missouri,  and  should  vote  for 
it.  If,  however.it  did  not  prevail,  then  he  would  go  for  the  bill 
as  it  stood. 

Mr.  Hendricks  remarked  that  he  should  vote  for  the  bill  as  It 
stood  before  the  amendment  which  had  been  offered.  The  va- 
cancy which  had  occurred  on  the  supreme  bench,  struck  him  as 
a favorable  opportunity  for  giving  a judge  to  the  new  states. 
The  western  states  had  been  deprived  of  the  benefits  of  the  cir- 
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cuit  court  system  ever  seiice  they  had  entered  into  the  union, 
and  it  was  right  that  all  the  states  should  partake  of  the  judicial 
system.  It  had  been  said  that  the  senate  ought  to  adopt  the 
amendment  of  the  senator  from  Missouri,  because  the  territo- 
ries of  Michigan  and  Arkansas  might  soon  be  admitted  into  the 
union.  He  (Mr.  Hendricks)  would  merely  say,  “sufficient  for 
the  day  is  the  evil  thereof.”  They  could  be  provided  for  at  the 
proper  time. 

Mr.  Buchanan  said  he  should  not  have  risen  to  make  any  re- 
marks upon  the  subject,  but  he  believed  the  propitious  moment 
had  at  length  arrived  when  justice  might  be  done  to  the  west. 
The  people  of  the  western  states  had  a right  to  complain,  and 
to  complain  loudly,  that  the  circuit  court  system  had  never  been 
extended  to  them.  It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  their 
representatives,  in  this  and  the  other  house,  had,  in  a great  de 
gree,  been  the  cause  of  this  injustice.  Whilst  he  had  been  a 
member  of  the  house  of  representatives,  tie  had  exeited  all  his 
feeble  powers,  first  under  the  lead  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas 
sachusetis,  (Mr.  IVebster),  and  afterwards  as  chairman  of  the 
judiciary  committee,  to  do  justice  in  this  particular  to  the  west- 
ern states.  Every  effort  had  hitherto  been  in  vain,  chiefly  for 
want  of  a cordial  and  united  effort  of  the  western  gentlemen 
themselves. 

Although  no  practical  benefit  has  yet  resulted  from  the  re- 
peated discussions  of  this  subject,  yet  a great  and  important 
principle  has  been  settled.  At  first,  many  gentlemen,  whose 
opinions  were  entitled  to  great  consideration,  thought  it  best  to 
detach  the  judges  of  the  supreme  court  from  circuit  duties,  and 
convert  them  into  a mere  court  of  appeals.  He  believed  that 
very  lew,  if  any,  now  entertained  such  an  opinion.  The  truth 
was,  that  no  man  can  be  a useful  judge  of  the  supreme  court 
who  has  not  an  opportunity  of  acquiring  a practical  knowledge 
on  the  circuit  of  the  conflicting  and  ever  varying  laws  of  the 
different  states.  It  is  thus,  and  thus  only,  that  he  can  bring 
with  him  to  Washington  and  contribute  his  proportion  of  that 
sort  of  local  state  law  which  can  never  be  acquired  in  any  other 
manner.  The  judges  of  a mere  appellate  tribunal  never  could 
and  never  would  acquire,  by  study  alone  a sufficient  knowledge 
of  twenty  four  distinct  and  clashing  systems  of  the  slate  laws 
and  customs. 

It  has  been  established,  that  our  present  judicial  system  shall 
not  be  abandoned.  This  being  the  case,  no  man  can  doubt  but 
that  it  must  be  extended  to  thesix  western  states.  Nature  her- 
self has  clearly  divided  these  states  into  two  circuits.  The 
three  south  western  states,  Alabama,  Mississippi  and  Louisiana, 
ought  to  form  one  circuit;  and  the  three  north  western  stales, 
Indiana,  Illinois  and  Missouri,  the  other.  Before  he  sat  down, 
he  should  make  a motion  to  recommit  the  bill  to  the  judiciary 
committee,  with  instructions  to  create  those  two  circuits. 

Mr.  B.  believed  that  the  circuit,  as  proposed  by  the  bill  under 
consideration,  was  far  too  extensive.  It  was  possible,  indeed, 
that  the  judge  might  be  able  to  travel  over  it,  though  the  places 
of  holding  the  courts  were  very  remote  from  each  other.  But 
was  there  nothing  more  necessary?  The  judge  must  acquire  an 
accurate  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  each  of  the  states  within  his 
circuit.  This  was  a work  of  time  and  labor.  Every  state  in 
the  union  had  its  own  system  of  laws,  and  these  were  constant 
ly  changing,  according  to  the  will  of  twenty  four  distinct  legis 
latares.  If  a judge  were  to  be  kept  constantly  on  the  road,  he 
could  never  acquire  the  knowledge  necessary  to  make  him  use- 
ful to  the  country.  The  proposed  circuit  was  greatly  too  large. 
He  would  again  repeat,  that  nature  had  already  formed  the  two 
circuits  in  the  west,  which  he  should  propose  to  establish. 
Alabama,  Mississippi  and  Louisiana,  were  not  more  closely 
connected  by  their  position,  than  they  were  in  feeling  and  in  in 
terest.  The  same  might  be  said  of  Indiana,  Illinois  and  Mis- 
souri. He  trusted  the  time  had  now  arrived  when  these  cir- 
cuits might  be  formed.  In  order  to  try  the  sense  of  the  senate 
upon  the  subject,  he  now  moved, 

“That  the  bill  be  recommitted  to  the  committee  on  the  judi- 
ciary, with  instructions  to  amend  the  bill,  to  create  two  new 
c ircuits,  the  one  to  consist  of  the  states  of  Louisiana,  Alabama 
Mississippi,  and  the  other  of  the  states  of  Indiana,  Illinois  and 
Missouri.” 

Mr.  Clay  said  he  wished  to  make  but  one  or  two  observations 
on  the  general  subject,  rather  for  the  purpose  of  vindicating  the 
general  government  than  for  any  other  particular  object.  A ha- 
bit had  been  for  some  time  indulged  in  of  complaining  of  the 
great  injustice  done  by  the  federal  government  in  not  measur- 
ing out  to  all  the  states  alike  those  benefits  which  flowed  from 
one  common  source.  The  complaint  was  that  the  circuit  court 
jurisdiction  was  not  extended  to  the  new  states.  And  what,  he 
would  ask,  was  the  real  state  of  the  fact?  With  regard  to  Ken 
lucky,  she  was  admitted  a member  of  the  union  in  ’92,  and  had 
not  the  benefit  of  a circuit  court  till  1807.  Tennessee  was  ad- 
mitted into  the  union  about  the  same  time,  and  was  placed  in 
the  same  situation.  They  did  not  complain  of  the  great  injustice 
done  them.  The  real  state  of  the  fact  was  that  the  circuit 
court  system  wa3  prevalent  in  all  the  old  states.  The  whoie 
extent  of  the  complaint  by  the  new  states  was  this,  that  the 
same  justice  which  was  administered  there  by  one  judge  only 
was  administered  in  the  old  states  by  two. 

Why,  in  most  of  the  states  a single  judge  conducted  the  cri- 
minal as  well  as  the  civil  business  of  the  court.  In  Kentucky, 
where  the  circuit  system  prevailed,  there  was  but  one  judge, 
and  he  tried  both  civil  and  criminal  cases.  In  Virginia,  North 
Carolina  and  Ohio,  they  had  what  was  formerly  called  a “buck- 
eye” judge,  who  sat  on  the  bench  with  two  judges,  who  were 


unlearned — not  lawyers— and  three  constituted  a court.  Ken- 
tucky, too,  had  formerly  a “buck-eye”  judge,  and  he  believed 
some  other  states  had  also. 

It  was  right,  he  must  admit,  that  all  the  states  should  be  put 
on  the  same  footing.  He  thought  there  should  be  two  judges 
appointed.  His  principal  object,  however,  in  rising,  was  to  vin- 
dicate the  general  government  from  this  eternal  complaint,  the 
tendency  of  which  was  felt,  and  to  be  deplored;  for  all  would 
rather  hear  of  the  good  effeets  of  the  measures  of  the  govern- 
ment. Several  years  ago,  and  during  the  administration  of  Mr. 
Adams,  a bill  was  introduced  into  the  other  house  to  extend  the 
circuit  system  to  the  new  as  well  as  the  old  states,  and  he  be- 
lieved it  would  have  passed;  but  wdiat  was  its  fate?  Gentle- 
men need  only  to  look  at  the  journal.  He  would  merely  slate 
an  historical  fact— that  it  was  defeated  in  the  senate,  and  that, 
too,  upon  party  grounds.  The  bill,  as  was  said  by  the  senator 
from  Pennsylvania,  was  introduced  again  and  again,  from  year 
to  year,  after  that,  and  was  again  defeated  by  western  gentle- 
men for  some  cause' or  other. 

Now  he  (Mr.  Clay)  hoped  with  this  state  of  the  case,  the  se- 
nate and  the  country  would  be  satisfied  there  had  been  no  act 
of  injustice  intended  by  the  general  government  towards  the 
new  states;  that  there  was  ho  intention  to  do  manifest  injustice 
to  them  or  any  other  of  the  members  of  this  union. 

He  was  in  favor  of  the  bill;  but  he  did  not  care,  like  the  gen- 
tleman from  Mississippi,  (Mr.  Black),  which  of  the  two  plans 
proposed  was  adopted.  But  he  was  satisfied,  from  a conversa- 
tion he  had  had  with  some  gentlemen,  that  the  middle  circuit 
might  be  dispensed  with  entirely,  and  a considerable  expense 
would  be  thus  saved  to  tiie  country.  Th.e  facility  of  the  inter- 
course between  the  four  states  which  it  was  proposed  to  unite 
in  one  circuit— the  similarity  of  their  jurisprudence— the  per- 
sonal convenience  of  the  judge — in  short,  all  those  considera- 
tions which  should  control  the  exercise  of  our  judgment,  con- 
spired to  recommend  the  plan  proposed.  Besides  the  utility  of 
the  measure,  it  was  the  imperative  duty  of  congress  to  avail  it- 
self of  the  existing  vacancy,  in  order  that  justice  might  be  dis- 
pensed with  an  equal  hand;  to  secure  which  it  was  indeed  ne- 
cessary that  another  judge  should  be  appointed,  as  the  new 
stales  were  at  present  in  want  of  an  additional  judge.  He  had 
no  great  objection — none,  whatever,  if  he  must  express  the 
truth — to  increasing  the  number  of  United  States  supreme  court 
judges  to  eight:  iti  fact,  he  had  no  objection,  if  it  was  necessa- 
ry to  supply  the  wants  of  the  new  states,  and  those  territories 
which  would  probably  become  states  before  long,  to  give  as 
many  as  twelve.  And  his  reasons  for  that  were,  that  the  su- 
preme court  of  the  United  States  was  no  ordinary  court.  It  was 
not  like  the  English  courts;  it  was  not  like  any  other  court  upon 
earth;  it  was  a high  political  tribunal,  as  well  as  a court  of  jus- 
tice. It  was  invested  with  power  to  fix,  to  determine  the  con- 
stitution of  the  United  States,  in  all  those  instances  in  which  it 
was  called  upon  to  interpret  that  instrument.  In  cases  of  liti- 
gation, argued  before  that  court,  as,  for  instance,  between  A 
and  B,  in  which  a constitutional  question  was  involved,  it  had 
to  declare  what  was  tlTe  meaning  of  the  constitution.  That 
tribunal  possessed  a vast  power — a power  too  great  for  any  tri- 
bunal, but  it  was  found  impossible  to  dispense  with  it.  It  was 
a power  which  he  would  not  consent  to  remain  in  any  court, 
however  respectable  it  might  be,  if  he  could  conceive  of  any 
other  practicable  mode  of  deciding  such  important  questions  as 
frequently  came  before  it-  There  was  no  appeal  from  the  de- 
cision of  the  supreme  court— it  was  a court  to  which  the  last 
appeal  only  could  be  made:  it  was,  in  fact,  a court  invested 
with  powers  and  authority  transcending  those  which  were  pos- 
sessed by  the  court  of  cassation — by  the  house  of  lords  them- 
selves, or  any  other  tribunal  known  upon  the  habitable  globe. 
If  the  supreme  court  were  limited  solely  to  questions  of  proper- 
ty, without  drawing  within  the  scope  of  its  power  high  consti- 
tutional questions;,  then  a smaller  number  of  judges  would  be 
sufficient;  but,  as  that  was  not  the  case,  a greater  number  were 
necessary;  and  they  should  be  drawn  too,  from  all  parts  of  the 
country,  so  that  they  might  embody  among  them  the  fepling3 
and  sympathies  of  the  people  at  large.  He  repealed  he  had  no 
objection  to  increasing  the  number  of  judges;  at  the  same  time, 
he  thought  congress  ought  to  avail  itself  of  the  services  of  the 
judge  who  had  offered  to  perform  the  additional  duties  he  had 
mentioned. 

Mr.  Frelinghuysen  moved  to  amend  the  instructions  to  the 
committee  by  adding  “and  so  to  arrange  the  third  and  fourth 
circuits  as  to  form  on  the  whole  eicht  circuits.” 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered  on  this  amendment. 

Mr.  King,  of  Alabama,  said  that  the  senator  from  Kentucky 
had  remarked  that  the  western  slates  were  habitually  complain- 
ing of  the  action  of  the  geneia)  government.  Alabama  had, 
perhaps,  complained  less  than  some  other  states;  and  he  (Mr. 
K.)  would  ask — did  the  honorable  senator  mean  to  say,  that, 
when  the  new  states  had  been  so  long  represented  in  this  se- 
nate, and  that,  too,  without  having  the  benefits  of  the  circuit 
"system  extended  to  them,  that  they  had  no  reason  to  complain? 
that  they  had  no  right  to  seek  redress  for  their  <rrievances? 
Surely  he  could  not.  Those  states  were  fully  justified  in  com- 
plaining, and  they  would  continue  to  complain  until  they  were 
put  upon  the  same  footing  as  other  states.  He  thought  that  an 
additional  judge  would  be  sufficient.  He  trusted  that  the  bill 
would  be  recommitted,  without  instructions;  leaving  it  to  the 
committee  to  arrange  the  circuits;  because,  if  that  were  not 
done,  a discussion  might  ensue,  which,  at  that  period  of  the 
session  was  to  be  deprecated:  time  being  then  so  very  precious 
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Mr.  Clay  remarked,  that  the  only  question  which  the  senate 
had  to  decide  was,  whether  one  judge,  exercising  the  circuit 
court  jurisdiction,  could  be  usefully  entrusted  to  try  causes 
under  §2,000,  or  whether  two  were  necessary?  But  lie  must 
say,  there  was  no  crying  injustice  either  felt  or  intended,  as 
imputed  in  the  course  of  the  argument  on  this  subject. 

Mr.  Leigh  should  concur  in  any  plan  that  would  extend  the 
benefits  of  the  circuit  system  to  the  new  states.  He  entertain- 
ed most  fully  the  opinion  that  those  states  would  derive  great 
advantages  from  having  a supreme  court  judge,  as  cases  from 
the  circuit  court  could  be  determined  forthwith  on  the  spot, 
instead  of  being  sent  to  the  supreme  court  at  Washington. 

The  question  was  then  taken  on  Mr.  Frelinghuysen’s  amend- 
ment, and  decided  as  follows: 

YEAS— Messrs.  Bell,  Benton,  Bibb,  Black,  Brown,  Calhoun, 
Clay,  Ewing,  Frelinghuysen,  Goldshorough, Grundy, Hendricks, 
King,  of  Alabama,  King,  of  Georgia,  Knight,  Linn,  McKean, 
Mangum,  Morris,  Nnudain,  Porter,  Prentiss,  Preston,  Robbins, 
Robinson,  Silsbee,  Smiih,  Southard,  Swift,  Tipton,  Tomlinson, 
Waggaman,  Webster,  White — 34. 

NAYS — Messsrs.  Buchanan,  Clayton,  Cuthbert,  Hill,  Kane, 
Kent,  Leigh,  Ruggles,  Sheplev,  Tallmadge — 10. 

The  bill  was  then  recommitted  with  instructions. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES. 

Wednesday,  February  24,  1835. 

The  bill  from  the  senate  relative  to  the  establishment  of  a 
judicial  circuit  in  the  United  States,  being  presented  by  the 
chair — 

Mr.  Foster  suggested  to  the  house  the  consideration  of  the 
question,  whether  it  was  worth  the  while  of  the  house  to  refer 
this  bill  to  the  committee  on  the  judiciary,  inasmuch  as  that 
committee  had  reported  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  the 
house  to  act  upon  it  during  the  present  session.  He  moved  to 
commit  it  to  a committee  of  the  whole  on  the  state  of  the 
union. 

Mr.  Beardsley  thought  the  bill  too  important  to  be  acted  on 
by  the  house  without  its  first  going  through  the  investigation  of 
a standing  committee  of  the  house. 

Some  conversation  ensued  between  Messrs.  Foster,  Mercer, 
Wilde , Thomas , of  Md.  and  Clay. 

At  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Clay,  Mr.  Foster  modified  his  mo- 
tion so  as  to  include  the  printing  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Wilde  demanded  the  previous  question,  which  motion 
was  not,  however,  seconded  by  the  house — ayes  68,  noes  74. 

Mr.  Coulter  could  see  no  reason  why  there  should  be  any 
departure,  in  this  case,  from  the  ordinary  course.  The  bill 
was  a most  important  one,  involving  the  lives  and  properties  of 
thousands,  and  he  hoped  the  house  would  not  divest  it  of  those 
protective  proceedings  which  the  rules  had  thrown  around 
every  such  measure.  He  was  in  favor  of  extending  every  pri- 
vilege enjoyed  by  the  old  to  the  new  states,  but  not  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  former.  New  Jersey,  Delaware  and  Maryland 
had  increased  in  population,  and  ought  not  to  be  deprived  of 
any  of  their  rights  and  privileges,  and  he  entered  his  protest 
against  it.  The  bill  proposed  a manifest  act  of  injustice  and  he 
trusted  would  undergo  the  strictest  scrutiny  in  the  standing 
committee  of  the  house. 

Mr.  Carmichael  remarked  that  the  proposition  of  the  chair- 
man of  the  judiciary  committee,  (Mr.  Foster),  was  hastening 
the  communication  of  the  measure  which  Mr.  C.  firmly  believ- 


ed would  deprive  the  three  states  referred  to  of  a portion  of 
their  just  rights  and  privileges.  The  effect  of  it  was  to  dis- 
patch a judge,  and  not  merely  to  merge  a district.  Its  object 
was  to  sink  the  man  named  for  the  district  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
C.  was  opposed  to  it  because  it  was  unjust,  and  more,  because 
its  design  was  not  as  expressed.  He  hoped  the  gentleman  front 
Georgia  would  withdraw  his  motion. 

Mr.  Clay  disavowed  any  personal  feeling  on  the  subject. 
When  on  the  one  hand,  however,  he  was  disposed  to  render 
strictjustice  to  other  parts  of  the  union,  he  stood  then  as  the 
representative  of  Alabama,  and  gentlemen  must  not  expect 
him  to  abandon  her  interests. 

Mr..  Garland  was  convinced  that  the  commitment  of  the  bill 
to  the  judiciary  committee  would  only  tend  to  defeat  or  delay 
it.  His  only  object  was  to  secure  the  action  of  the  house,  on 
this  all-important  subject. 

Mr.  Cage  adverted  to  the  long  withheld  justice  which  this 
house  owed  to  the  n w states.  He  moved  the  previous  ques- 
tion, but  withdrew  it  at  the  request  of 

Mr.  Foster,  who  made  explanatory  remarks.  He  was  sur- 
prised at  the  opposition  which  had  been  elicited  by  the  simple 
motion  which  he  had  made.  He  avowed  his  intention  of  pro- 
posing certain  amendments  when  the  bill  should  come  before 
the  house.  He  then  renewed,  according  to  promise,  the  mo- 
tion for  the  previous  .question. 

[Here  a discussion  ensued  on  the  nature  of  the  previous 
question  as  applicable  to  the  present  case.  Mr.  Speight  thought 
the  previous  question  would  be  the  passage,  but  the  chair  de- 
cided otherwise.] 

Mr.  Cage  then  withdrew  the  motion  for  the  previous  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  Thomas  again  addressed  the  house.  He  viewed  the  bill 
in  the  light  of  an  aitempt  to  destroy  one  of  the  worthy  citizens 
of  Maryland.  Justice  had  been  denied  to  that  state  by  the  pro- 
ceedings in  this  matter,  and  lie  demanded  as  one  of  her  repre- 
sentatives, that  it  should  be  rendered  to  her.  Mr.  T.  had  pro- 
tested at  the  early  part  of  the  session  and  subsequently,  against 
acting  upon  this  subject,  because  the  ('acts  were  not  fully  in 
possession  of  the  house,  and  he  would  appeal  to  the  chairman 
of  the  judiciary  committee  to  say  if  he  was  acquainted  with  all 
the  circumstances  involved,  or  had  given  the  subject  such  an 
investigation  as  had  put  him  in  possession  of  the  principles  of 
the  bill. 

Mr.  Barringer  said,  were  it  earlier  in  the  session  be  would 
have  no  objection  in  gratifying  the  gentleman  from  Maryland, 
by  committing  this  bill;  but  he  was  convinced  it  would  be  im- 
practicable to  obtain  the  action  of  the  house  by  this  course: 
New  Jersey,  Delaware  and  North  Carolina  had  very  little  bu- 
siness, and  Virginia  not  a great  deal,  and  he  was  quite  su>e 
that  the  judges  could  perform  the  additional  duties  imposed 
under  this  bill.  He  was  quite  sure  that  neither  the  chief  jus- 
tice nor  judge  Baldwin  would  feel  themselves  unable  to  dis- 
charge the  burdens  under  this  bill.  Mr.  B.  referred  to  what 
fell  from  one  of  the  gentlemen  from  Maryland,  that  the  ad- 
vocates of  the  bill  designed  by  it  to  destroy  a distinguished 
citizen  of  Maryland,  and  Mr.  B.  disclaimed  it  for  himself,  and 
hoped  such  a suggestion  would  have  no  influence  there  or 
elsewhere.  He  supported  the  bill  because  he  believed  the 
measure  it' embraced  was  required  by  the  wants  of  the  new 
states.  He  was  convinced  there  was  no  necessity  for  sending 
the  bill  to  the  judiciary  committee,  which  would  only  postpone 
it  till  too  late  for  action. 


STATEMENT  OF  THE  BANK  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES,  FROM  THE  YEAR  1831  TO  1835,  INCLUSIVE. 


Loans. 


Bills. 


Totals. 


Funds  in  Europe. 
Due  to  bank. 


Specie. 


Nett  circulation. 


1835.  April  1. 
1834  “ “ 

1833.  “ « 

1832.  “ “ 


37,173,747  75 
36,130,141  96 
41,574,206  29 
48,449,592  95 


22,926,468  96 
18,676,675  66 
22,749,723  50 
21,481,100  59 


60,100,216  71 
54,806,817  62 ' 
64,323,929  79 
69,930,693  54 


2,421,354  90 
Due  to  bank. 
2.255,090  76 
Due  to  bank. 
3,942,019  53 
Due  by  bank. 
*1,687,565  79 
Due  to  bank. 


16,448,814  86 
10.180,608  76 
9,001,661  93 
7,029,310  61 


20,544,736  90 
17,521,264  39 
18,033,205  40 
21,360,465  00 


1831.  “ “ ; 43,742,458  32  14,725,923  30  58,468,380  62  180,339  86  12,485,609  61  18,238,492  00 

The  preceding  shews  a wonderful  degree  of  strength — the  present  circulation  is  20,544,736,  and  the  specie 
amounts  to  the  enormous  sum  of  $16,448,814!  What  a contrast  does  this  afford  when  compared  with  the  condi- 
tion of  some  of  the  state  “rag-shops?” — seventy-five  cents  in  specie  on  hand  for  every  dollar  in  circulation — and 
yet  the  circulation  is  very  large! 

It  may  be  observed,  however,  that  the  regular  discounts  exceed  those  of  the  last,  or  “panic”  year,  only  in  a million 
of  dollars — but  that  the  “bills”  are  upwards  of  four  millions  more— greater  than  at  any  former  period.  The  po- 
licy of  this  measure  is  manifest — it  is  to  get,  and  to  hold,  the  funds  of  the  bank  in  a condition  to  be  collected  more 
readily — as  the  bills  are  payable  at  their  maturity;  and  a Fayetteville  paper  of  the  7th  says: 

‘‘The  bank  of  the  United  States  has  commenced  the  delicate  and  unpleasant  duty  of  winding  up  the  affairs  of  its  oflice  in 
this  town.  The  reception  of  the  order  to  that  effect,  on  Tuesday  last,  produced  quite  a sensation,  almost  amounting  to  a pa- 
nic. But  it  soon  subsided,  when  it  was  understood  that  the  order  only  contemplated  the  refusal  to  make  any  new  discounts, 
and  the  very  gradual  reduction  of  the  existing  debt.  Some  inquiry  into  the  subject  has  led  us  to  the  conclusion,  that  no  embar- 
rassment will  grow  out  of  the  winding  up  of  the  office,  other  than  the  withdrawal  of  the  great  facilities  which  it  has  afforded  to 
all  parts  of  the  stale  in  the  fiscal  operations  of  the  people.  The  debt  is  not  large,  and  is  scattered  over  the  whole  state,  and  its 
very  gradual  extinction,  which  it  is  the  object  of  this  early  commencement  to  make,  will  ensure  its  safety,  and  the  convenience 
of  the  public.  ” 

1 he  fact  is,  that  money  is,  at  present,  very  plentiful ; and  the  bank,  (like  all  other  banks  or  individuals),  takes 
advantage  of  it,  while  preparing  itself  for  the  state  of  things  whenever  money  becomes  scarce:  and  we  shall  not 
be  surprised,  if,  by  this  time  next  year,  a greater  sum  is  discounted  on  bills  than  in  the  regular  wav;  as  it  will  thus 
keep  its  funds  at  command. 
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It  will  be  recollected  that,  (at  the  very  heel  of  the  ses- 
sion), Mr.  Barry  sent  into  the  house  of  representatives 
an  exposition,  by  way  of  “an  appeal  to  the  people,”  on 
certain  affairs  of  the  post  office  department.  We  did 
not  publish  this  paper,  because  that  we  had  not  noticed 
the  things  to  which  it  was  a replication:  but^ these  cases 
being  met  by  Mr.  Whittlesey , in  his  rejoinder,  we  give 
them  a place  together. 

We  give  a page,  or  so,  of  matter-consisting  of  extracts 
from  the  sayings  and  doings  ot  the  “democratic  party” — < 
{both  the  Wolfites  and  Muhlenbergers  being  ot  that  par- 
ty) of  Pennsylvania , that  all  persons  may  see  what  is 
going  on.  How  gentle  and  lamb-like  do  they  speak  of 
each  other! — how  do  their  representations  of  the  same 
things  correspond!-— how  sweetly  do  they  agree  in  facts! 
We  know  not  who  is  to  blame  for  the  breach  that  has 
happened;  but  the  developments  that  have  been  made,  or 
are  making,  are  equally  disgraceful  and  disgusting.  We 
have  “followed  copy”  in  the  use  of  italics,  &c. 

“They  have,”  as  the  Lancaster  Journal  says,  “raised 
the  devil,  and  it  w'ill  take  wiser  heads  and  better  hearts 
to  lay  him.” 

We  insert  a large  “lot”  of  articles  about  rail  roads 
and  canals,  &c.  by  tvay  of  a specimen  of  -what  is  doing ! 
It  is  very  imperfect — being  the  result  only  of  about  two 
weeks  gathering  of  scraps;  but  will  be  sufficient  to  shew 
the  gigantic  works  that  are  contemplated  or  in  operation. 
Verily,  the  “spirit  of  improvement”  is  abroad  ! Some 
of  the  items  notice  things  of  “mighty”  importance,  and 
will  change  the  very  nature  of  “circumstance  and  rime.” 
As  we  have  before  said,  distances  will  not  be  measured 
by  miles , but  by  hours  and  minutes.  ‘ It  is  ten  hours  to 
such  a place,  or  49  minutes  to  another!”  We  only  hope 
that  we  shall  not  overstep  our  capacity  to  do  all  the 
good  that  is  desired.  Great  consequences  will  result 
from  the  canal  to  tide,  on  the  Susquehannah — it  will 
soon  double  the  productions  of  its  vast  valley,  brought  to 
market;  and  the  rail  road  from  New  York  towards  Lake 
Erie,  (which  will  surely  be  undertaken  and  finally  finish- 
ed), have  a serious  effect  on  the  affairs  of  our  country, 
and  the  relative  condition  of  the  states. 

The  mayor  of  Baltimore  has  vetoed  the  resolution  of 
the  city  councils  which  makes  the  rails  laid  down  perpe- 
tual, and  says — 

“It  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  state  that  a resolution  declaring 
that  it  is  improper  and  inexpedient  at  the  -present  time  to  re- 
move the  railways  from  our  streets,  is  entirely  a different  matter 
from  the  resolution  before  me,  which  provides  that  they  shall 
be  permanent  and  not  liable  to  be  removed;  the  first  being  a 
mere  expression  that  it  ought  not  to  he  done  under  present  cir- 
cumstances, and  the  latter  being  an  abandonment  of  an  impor- 
tant part  of  the  contract  under  which  the  railways  were  laid  in 
our  streets.” 

He  is  not  in  favor  of  the  removal  of  them  at  present, 

and  adds — • 

“I  wish  it  to  be  clearly  and  distinctly  understood  that  it  is  my 
decided  opinion  that  the  rail  road  tracks  ought  not  to  be  re- 
moved from  our  streets  except  for  the  strongest  and  most  impe- 
rative reasons,  and  then  only  in  consequence  of  a dffect  deci 
sion  by  the  people  upon  the  subject  having  been  fully  submit- 
ted to  them  at  an  election;  but  if  I am  thus  clear  in  my  opinion 
that  the  rights  reserved  by  the  lOih  section  of  the  ordinance 
ought  not  to  be  exercised  except  in  the  manner  above  stated,  I 
am  equally  decided  that  they  should  not  forever  be  abandoned, 
previous  to  the  clearest  possible  expression  by  a majority  of 
our  fellow  citizens  in  favor  of  such  an  abandonment.” 

The  great  difficulty  is  in  this — that  it  leaves  the  ques- 
tion open  to  continued  agitation  by  those  interested , and, 
certainly,  forbids  improvements  by  the  rail  road  compa- 
nies in  the  eastern  part  of  the  city — ‘which  it  is  very  de- 
sirable should  be  made.  As  an  instance — the  very  valu- 
able property  which  belongs  to  the  city,  called  the  “City 
Block”  (a  large  space  that  has  been  rescued  from  the 
water  of  the  basin),  must  remain  unoccupied,  so  long  as 
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this  state  of  things  endures,  though  capable  of  paying 
pretty  nearly  the  city’s  debt,  or  its  interest,  if  rightfully 
used!  So  much  for  the  public  loss- — and  the  private  in- 
terests  affected  are  not  less  important:  for  what  no  one 
thought  probable  a short  time  ago,  is  possible  to  the  fu- 
ture— and  no  one  will  risk  his  money  on  an  uncertainty. 
The  outcry  of  a “monopoly,”*  even  by  those  most  benefit- 
ed,, would  accomplish  much,  and  render  investments  in 
improvements  insecure. 

The  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  canal  company  have  unani- 
mously accepted  the  loan  offered  by  the  state  of  Mary- 
land, saying — 

“In  conclusion,  they  cannot  but  congratulate  the  stockhold- 
ers and  the  community  upon  the  prospects  which  the  act  of 
Maryland  affords  of  speedily  realizing  the  sanguine  anticipa- 
tions in  which  they  have  long  indulged  for  the  completion  of 
this  great  work  of  internal  improvement:” 

So  also  have  the  stockholders  of  the  Baltimore  and 
Susquehannah  rail  road  accepted  the  law,  unanimously . 

Sales  in  the  stock  of  the  Canton  company,  (the  pro- 
prietors of  a large  tract  of  land  adjoining  Baltimore ),  has 
been  sold  at  Boston  and  New  York,  at  from  165  to  170 
dollars  per  share,  for  about  54  paid.  It  is  chiefly  owned 
in  the  cities  named. 

The  “Baltimore  Chronicle”  of  yesterday  says — Sales 
of  the  stock  of -this  company  were  made  on  Saturday 
last,  in  Boston,  at  $157,  and  in  New  York,  on  Wednes- 
day last,  at  $200  per  share. 

Concerning  the  election  in  Rhode  Island  we  have  the 
following — 

The  Providence  Journal  of  Saturday,  whig  paper,  makes  the 
majority  of  governor  Francis  (J.)  90;  while  the  Newport  Mer- 
cury, Jackson  paper,  makes  it  124. 

Both  papers  agree  that  there  is  a whig  majority  of  2 in  the 
house  of  representatives:  in  other  words,  the  house  consists  of 
37  wliigs  and  35  Jackson  men.  In  regard  to  the  senate,  theJour- 
nal  says,  “we  still  abide  by  the  belief  that  the  whig  senate  is 
elected.”  The  Mercury  says,  “the  present  senate  are  proba- 
bly re-elected  by  a very  small  majority.”  It  is  doubtful  whe- 
ther this  question  will  be  positively  determined  until  the  meet- 
ing of  the  legislature. 

[It  is  suggested  that  the  votes  given  to  the  anti-maso- 
nic candidate  for  governor,  will  prevent  a choice.] 

The  following  rather  unpalatable  pill,  is  administered 
by  a letter  writer  of  the  Boston  Courier,  who  dates  from 
Providence  the  18th  inst. 

“Here,  with  every  thing  at  our  command,  and  with  the  atrifi- 
ty  to  succeed,  we  have  suffered  shame  and  disgrace,  because 
many  of  our  party  stopped  by  the  roadside  to  quarrel  about  ma- 
sonry, anti-masonry," anti  slavery,  anti  brandy,  gin  and  cold 
water,  orthodoxy,  heterodoxy,  Fanny  Wright,  Beelzebub,  and 
rail  roads.  Thus  we  quarrelled,  split  and  divided— the  well  orga- 
nized forces  of  the  administration  marched  up  in  the  mean  time 
and  carried  all  before  them.  We  have  thus  lost  our  senator, 
and  the  state  beside,  and  thus,  with  tears  in  rhy  eyes  and 
wormwood  in  my  gizzard,  do  I ‘curse  and  quit,  the  Bhode  Is- 
land election  for  April,  1835;’  give  me  my  hat— I want  logo 
home.  Yours  very  truly.” 

[Rhode  Island  is  not  alone  in  such  “quarrels  and 
splits” — and  such  marchings  direct  to  the  polls.] 

The  “Providence  Journal”  of  the  20th  inst.  however 
says — 

“We  have  now  received  returns  of  the  senatorial  prox  from 
most  of  the  towns  in  the  states,  and  are  well  satisfied  that  the 
whi"  lieu t.  governor,  and  at  least  seven,  probably  all  the  se- 
nate5 are  elected,  some  by  greater,  and  others  by  very  small  ma- 
jorities.” 

*At  a recent  and  very  large  meeting  of  the  democracy  of  the 
Northern  Liberties  of  Philadelphia,  the  following  resolution 
was  unanimously  adopted:  * 

Resolved,  That  we  disapprove  of  all  monopolies  and  exclu- 
sive privileges,  as  inconsistent  with  the  principles  of  justice 
and  democracy— and  we  recommend  a united  effort  of  the  de- 
mocratic party  for  effecting  their  total  extinction. 

(jj^This  is  the  cant  and  slang  of  the  day. 
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And,  in  a subsequent  paragraph  the  editors  regard  the 
election  as  a “ fortunate  triumph ;”  and  say  that  “our 
friends  in  the  country  are  entitled  to  the  profoundest  gra- 
titude of  the  American  people,”  “for  establishing  the  se- 
nate”— as  they  wish  that  it  should  be;  lor  the  things 
stated  shew  that  the  whigs  have  a majority  in  both  houses 
— the  senate  consisting  of  ten  members.  We  shall  see — 
JYous  verrons! 

But  the  Providence  Daily  News  of  Tuesday,  (a  Jackson  pa 
per)  says — “We  are  now  enabled  to  state  witli  certainty,  that 
the  late  election  lias  resulted  in  the  choice  of  gov.  Francis,  and 
a large  portion  of  the  Jackson  senate.  It  will  be  impossible, 
we  believe,  to  give  the  exact  majorities  received. by  the  sena- 
tors elected  until  the  meeting  of  the  assembly  in  May. 

The  heavy  losses  sustained  at  Providence  and  Bristol, 
is  much  complained  of  by  the  editors  of  the  “Journal.” 

The  following  is  the  exact  result  of  the  late  election 


in  Connecticut: 

For  governor, 

Edwards,  (Jackson),  - 21,688 

Foot,  (whig),  - 19,243 

Edward’s  majority,  2,240 

The  legislature  will  stand  thus: 

In  the  senate,  (Jackson),  - - - 16 

(whig),  - - 5 

In  the  house,  (Jackson),  - 126 

(whig),  80 


The  “Hartford  Times,”  with  relation  to  the  late  elec- 
tion, says — 

The  small  bills  will  be  sn pressed  in  a few  months,  for  one  of 
the  first  acts  of  the  legislature  wil-i  be  to  that  effect.  A majority 
of  the  members  are  of  the  true  faith,  and  though  the  monopolists 
will  resist,  it  will  not  avail  them.  The  bills  are  short  lived. 

At  the  recent  election  in  JYew  York  there  was  no  op- 
position to  Mr.  La-wrence , as  mayor  of  the  city  ; and  not 
much  on  any  other  account,  except  as  to  the  supply  of 
wholesome  water,  which  the  late  boards  provided  for. 
This  great  object  has  been  sustained — and  the  Croton 
river  will  flow  into  New  York,  at  the  cost  of  about  Jive 
millions  of  dollars;  a sum  which  is  of  no  consideration 
compared  with  the  advantages  to  be  gained  by  such  a 
noble  proceeding.  The  aqueduct,  or  pipes,  will  be  about 
40  miles  long.  The  glory  of  this  work  belongs  to  the 
late  boards  of  aldermen  and  assistant  aldermen. 

The  votes  taken  in  the  last  election  was  only  29,024 — • 
35,124  in  the  last  year;  and,  politically  speaking,  it  ap- 
pears that  each  board  is  composed  of  4 whigs  and  11 
Jackson  men.  If  however  we  leave  out  of  the  account 
the  names  which  were  on  both  tickets,  the  board  of  al- 
dermen will  stand.  Whigs  4,  Jackson  men  8. 

Every  ward  except  the  9th,  10th  and  13th  gave  a ma- 
jority for  the  supply  of  water.  There  were  17,330  yeas 
and  5,963  nays,  in  the  whole  city. 

The  legislature  of  Pennsylvania  adjourned  on  Wed- 
nesday last,  after  a session  of  132  days,  during  which 
were  passed  186  bills,  and  29  resolutions. 

Their  most  important  proceedings,  were — 

The  incorporation  of  a company  to  make  a canal  connecting 
those  of  Pennsylvania  with  the  great  Ohio  canal;  and 

To  make  a canal  from  Columbia  to  the  Maryland  canal,  or 
to  the  tide  of  the  Susquehannah. 

It  appears  that,  thus  far,  the  house  of  delegates  of  Vir- 
ginia stands — 29  administration  and  23  opposition.  The 
same  counties,  last  year,  returned  the  same  numbers  for 
either  side,  with  the  exception  of  Henrico — which,  if 
successfully  disputed,  will  make  the  whig  gain  8,  and 
the  administration  7 — at  present,  it  is  8 administration 
and  7 opposition.  In  this  estimate  is  included,  (on  the 
whig  side)  the  two  members  from  Loudoun  who,  under 
instructions,  voted  against  Mr.  Leigh  last  winter,  and 
■will,  so  far  as  it  regards  that  matter,  add  2 to  the  whig 
gain.  Such  seems  to  be  the  state  of  the  case — at  present. 

Some  of  the  counties  have  been  gained  or  lost  by  very 
small  majorities. 

There  is  great  difficulty  in  making  up  the  returns  for 
members  of  congress;  but,  contrary  to  original  appear- 
ances, it  is  probable  that  the  administration  party  will 
have  a majority  of  them. 


City  register's  office — Baltimore  \§th  April.  Amount 
of  inspections  in  the  city  of  Baltimore  during  the  last 
quarter,  ending  the  1st  inst.  exclusive  of  those  returned 
to  the  state,  viz: 

129,128  barrels  and  4,202  half  barrels  wheat  flour. 


1,016 

do. 

rye  do. 

181 

hhds.  and  979  barrels  corn  meal.  * 

1,712 

kegs  butter. 

14,186 

do.  lard. 

217 

barrels  and  157  half  ban 

rels  Balt,  packed 

beef. 

37 

do. 

foreigufdo. 

do. 

2,112 

do. 

do.  r do. 

pork. 

113 

do. 

Balt.  do. 

do. 

1,577  casks  flax  seed.  Em’i.  Kent,  register. 

The  Charleston  “Mercury,”  the  organ  of  the  prevail- 
ing party  in  South  Carolina,  has  come  out  broadly  lor 
judge  White,  for  the  presidency,  as  the  lesser  evil — in 
the  estimation  of  the  editor;  and  says  “let  us  improve 
the  side  wind  that  is  blowing.” 

A dreadful  fire  happened  in  St.  Louis  in  the  night  of 
the  6th  inst.  A large  livery  stable  was  consumed,  toge- 
ther -with  Jifty-one  horses.  Others  were  let  loose,  wild 
with  agony  and  fright,  “their  manes  on  fire,  and  pre- 
sented a terrifying  spectacle;  to  relieve  them  from  suf- 
fering, they  were  shot  down.” 

The  old  Catholic  church,  which  is  used  as  a warehouse, 
was  also  consumed,  and  with  it  about  100  crates  of  queens- 
ware  and  glass. 

The  “Cincinnati  Journal”  has  a statement  shew'ing 
that  the  Roman  Catholics  in  the  United  States  have sixty 
public  seminaries  of  learning — of  which  28  are,  exclu- 
sively, under  charge  of  136  “sisters  of  charity.”  Others 
under  the  rule  of  “sisters  of  the  visitation,”  the  Ursu- 
lines,  the  nuns  of  St.  Dominic,  the  ladies  of  the  sacred 
heart,  the  sisters  of  Loretto,  the  Carmelites,  sisters  of 
our  lady  of  mercy,  &c.  kc.  These  are  chiefly  for  fe- 
males. Very  many  of  those  taught  are  Protestants.  In 
the amount  of  the  schools  there  is  nothing  “alarming;” 
and  if  the  people  * will  send  their  children  to  them,  they 
have  perfect  liberty  to  do  so.  Let  not  the  nuns  be  abused 
for  their  “zeal  to  make  converts”' — but,  if  any  body,\he\v 
parents  and  guardians. 

The  Steubenville  Herald  says — 

We  wonder  if  our  old  friend  Niles  knows  what  a flourishing 
place  the  town  of  Niles,  in  the  Michigan  territory,  has  become? 
If  not  we  would  advise  him  to  inquire.  We  understand  that 
the  name  has  no  little  influence  in  attracting  to  it  a highly  re- 
spectable population.  ' ■ 

tjCf=The  editor  is  Mr.  Wilson's  debtor  for  the  kind 
expressions  used  concerning  him — which  are  natural 
enough,  considering  that  the  parties  have  known,  and 
firmly  esteemed,  one  another  for  thirty  years  and  up- 
wards— the  period  of  a generation  of  men!  He  has 
heard,  and  with  great  pleasure,  that  the  town  of  “Niles,” 
in  Michigan  territory,  is  in  a very  prosperous  condition, 
and  inhabited  by  a highly  respected  population — but 
must  believe  that  his  “ name ” has  not  much  to  do  with 
this  matter;  and  that  it  is  more  owing  to  its  own  happy 
location,  and  the  spirit  of  enterprise  that  belongs  to  its 
worthy  inhabitants! 

“A  rose  by  any  other  name  would  smell  as  sweet!” 

A great  “drawingroom”  was  held  in  honor  of  the 
British  queen’s  birth  day — and  “her  majesty”  was  dress- 
ed in  English  and  Irish  manufactures,  and  “her  royal 
highness,  the  duchess  of  Kent,”  (mother  of  the  heir  of 
the  throne),  dressed  in  English  and  Scotch.  The  lord 
chancellor  of  Great  Britain,  it  will  be  recollected,  sits 
on  a -woolsack.  Such  things,  however,  are  beneath  the 
attention  of  the  American  people!  They,  nobly,  prefer 
foreign  fabrics — even  for  the  decorations  of  the  presi- 
dent’s house. 

John  Sudam,  esq.  a distinguished  member  of  the  senate 
of  New  York,  died  at  Albany  on  the  13th  April. 

It  appears  by  the  “Globe”  that,  from  the  1st  of  Janu- 
ary to  the  1st  April,  the  gold  and  silver  imported 
amounted  to  3,531,176,  and  exported  to  811.170;  excess 
of  imports  $2,720,70)5. 
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The  acting  governor  of  Michigan,  Mr.  Stevens  T. 
Mason,  addressed  a letter  on  the  2d  inst.  to  gov.  Lucas, 
of  Ohio,  proposing  sundry  things,  which  was  delivered 
to  him  at  Perrysburg-.,  Ohio,  where  he  was  met,  sur- 
rounded by  many  of  his  officers,  civil  and  military;  but 
regarding  the  letter  as  on.e  of  “menaces  and  threats,”  lie 
declined  answering  it.  He  said,  however,  that  “thus  far 
the  proceedings  on  the  part  of  Ohio  had  been  entirely 
pacific.  No  military  force  had  yet  been  called  out,  and 
that  none  vvould  be  unless  the  authority  of  Ohio  should 
he  forcibly  resisted  on  the  disputed  ground;  and  that  then 
a force  woukl  be  called  out,  and  he  assured  Michigan 
it  should  be  an  effectual  force.”  That,  as  to  the  United 
States  commissioners,  “he  had  no  idea  that  any  commis- 
sioners had  been  or  would  be  appointed.  That  the  course 
had  been  resolved  on  by  the  president,  upon  an  erroneous 
and  exparte  presentation  of  the  facts;  that  he  had  written 
to  the  president  giving  a true  statement  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  Ohio,  and  he  had  no  doubt  it  would  induce  the 
United  States  government  to  desist  from  any  interference 
in  the  controversy.  But  that  if  commissioners  should  be 
appointed  by  the  United  States  government,  it  vvould  not 
alter  the  course  of  Ohio  one  jot  or  one  tittle;  that  they 
had  not  and  could  not  have  any  right  or  authority  to  in- 
terfere. But  if  they  meant  to  act  as  mediators  it  was  ut- 
terly useless;  that  Ohio  had  determined  on  her  course, 
and  had  passed  a law  accordingly,  and  that  law  could  not 
be  repealed  or  its  operation  suspended,  except  by  the 
same  power  that  enacted  it.  That  it  was  his  duty  to  see 
that  law  carried  into  effect,  and  he  should  regard  it  as  an 
act  of  executive  encroachment,  on  his  part,  to  attempt  to 
delay  or  suspend  its  execution. ' 

And  he  remarked  “that  there  was  no  man  whose  judg- 
ment he  respected  more  than  gen.  Jackson’s,  and  for 
whose  opinion  he  would  pay  more  regard;  but  that  if  gen. 
Jackson’s  view  of  this  controversy  differed  from  his,  he 
could  not  allow  it  to  influence  him.  That  he  owed  a 
duty  to  Ohio  which  was  paramount  to  all  other  conside- 
rations; that  if  the  guardian  of  Michigan  chose  to  es- 
pouse her  cause,  it  would  not  alter  the  course  of  Ohio.” 

The  governor  will  proceed  in  the  survey — and  if  in- 
sisted, will  resist;  being  prepared  for  it. 

The  Cincinnati  Gazette,  says— “We  apprehend  Ohio 
recognises  no  right,  in  the  attorney  general  of  the  U . 
States , to  put  forth  an  opinion  prejudicial  to  her  claims. 
It  is  an  improper  interference— an  intermeddling  which 
should  not  be  allowed  to  pass  without  rebuke.  If  it  is 
true,  as  the  Detroit  editor  asserts,  that  the  president  and 
vice  president,  and  all  the  cabinet,  are  against  Ohio,  it 
cannot  be  proper  for  them,  in  the  present  state  of  the 
case,  to  obtrude  their  opinions  upon  the  public.  The 
question  belongs  to  the  judiciary  and  not  the  executive. 
The  latter  cannot  be  justified  in  anticipating  the  decision 
of  the  former.” 

The  inhabitants  of  the  disputed  territory  are  decided- 
ly in  favor  of  belonging  to  Ohio. 

The  following  is  an  extract  of  a letter  published  in  the 
Buffalo  Advertiser,  and  dated  at  Monroe,  (Michigan), 
April  4th: 

“Yesterday,  a serious  riot  took  place  at  Toledo,  upon 
the  disputed  ground,  and  the  rioters  were  arrested  by 
our  sheriff,  by  virtue  of  process  from  our  Michigan 
courts;  but  the  rioters  were  rescued  out  of  the  custody 
of  our  sheriff  by  the  Ohio  disorganizers,  and  they  im- 
mediately went  before  the  Ohio  magistrates  and  plead 
guilty  to  the  charge.  To-morrow  our  sheriff  again 
goes  there,  with  the  posse  of  the  county,  to  retake  the 
prisoners  and  their  rescuers,  which  will,  in  all  probabili- 
ty, bring  the  military  into  collision  on  both  sides. 

The  Cleveland  Whig  says — It  is  believed  that  an  U. 
S.  officer  passed  through  this  place  two  or  three  days 
since,  towards  the  scene  of  action;  but  in  what  capacity 
— whether  as  commissioner  on  behalf  of  the  general  go- 
vernment— a military  commander,  or  with  a commission 
in  his  pocket  as  governor  of  the  territory,  is  not  known. 
It  is  not  improbable  that  the  president  will  consider  him- 
self bound  to  protect  the  territory,  without  reference  to 
the  merits  of  the  main  question.  But  we  are  slow  to  be- 
lieve that  under  the  circumstances  as  they  exist,  he  will 
authorise  any  hostile  measures  to  prevent  the  execution 
of  the  law  of  Ohio  referred  to,  so  long  as  the  private 
rights  of  the  people  of  the  territory  are  not  invaded.  As 
it  would  seem  that  there  is  no  necessity  for  such  an  inva- 


sion, we  shall  yet  hope  that  the  matter  will  be  compro- 
mised in  a manner  satisfactory  and  honorable  to  all. 

The  “Pittsburgh  Advocate”  says — ■ 

It  seems  that  the  commissioners  appointed  by  the  pre- 
sident to  act  as  mediators  between  Michigan  and  Ohio 
have  had  an  interview  with  governors  Lucas  and  Mason, 
and  that  their  mission  has  been  unsuccessful,  governor 
Lucas  having  refused  to  defer  the  survey  of  the  northern 
boundary,  and'  declaring  that  he  would  not  yield  one 
jot  or  tittle  to  the  solicitations  of  the  commissioners. 
Some  difficulties  have  already  occured  on  the  border. 
We  are  informed  says  the  Detroit  Journal,  that  the  she- 
riff of  Monroe  and  some  of  his  deputies  have  been  arrest- 
ed in  the  discharge  of  their  duties,  by  the  authorities  of 
Ohio,  and  carried  to  Toledo.  A good  deal  of  excite- 
ment prevails  at  Monroe,  and  a serious  conflict  is  appre- 
hended. 

$f=We  have  accounts  from  Perrysburg,  Ohio,  (on  the 
borders  of  the  disputed  ground),  of  the  14th  inst.  stating 
the  arrest,  (under  very  aggravating  circumstances),  of 
certain  citizens  of  Toledo,  by  the  authorities  of  Michi- 
gan; and  that  the  sheriff  had,  with  his  posse  of  200  men, 
again  entered  the  town  for  the  purpose  of  making  arrests 
— ’but  the  effort  proved  unsuccessful,  the  persons  having 
fled. 

But  the  “Zanesville  Republican”  of  the  18th  says— 

“The  war  respecting  the  disputed  territory  between 
Ohio  and  Michigan  is  over  without  bloodshed.  The  peo- 
ple went  on  to  elect  their  township  officers  on  the  6th  in- 
stant, in  conformity  with  the  laws  of  Ohio,  without  mo- 
lestation, and  the  commissioners  are  progressing  with 
ihe  survey  of  the  line.  The  military  movements  on  the 
part  of  Michigan  have  been  suspended,  and  the  dispute 
will  no  doubt  be  settled  by  the  next  session  of  congress.” 

The  United  States  Gazette  of  Saturday  says — > 

While  the  train  of  cars  were  on  the  route  yesterday,  on  the 
Camden  and  Amboy  rail  road  from  the  city,  it  was  discovered, 
about  five  miles  from  Borden  town,  that  the  baggage  car  was  on 
fire.  The  discovery  was  made  by  the  man  riding  as  a guard  on 
the  car.  On  stopping  the  train,  it  was  found  that  fire  was  in 
the  lower  part  of  the  “crate,5  and  that  several  trunks  were 
burning,  and  before  it  was  quenched,  considerable  injury  was 
done.  On  inquiry  as  to  the  cause  of  the  fire,  we  learned  that 
it  was  not  probable  that  any  had  been  communicated  from  the 
engine.  One  passenger  on  putting  his  trunk  on  board,  ex- 
pressed great  anxiety  that  it  should  be  handled  carefully,  as  “it 
contained  glass.55  It  is  believed  that  it  contained  sortie  liquid 
highly  inflammable,  which  was  brought  in  contact  with  the 
atmospheric  air  by  the  agitation  of  the  car,  or  the  removal  of 
the  trunk  from  the  boat. 

The  greater  part  of  the  baggage  was  swiftly  consumed, 
and  also  the  mail  from  Philadelphia.  The  loss  of  baggage 
is  heavy — perhaps  6 or  7,000  dollars.  Many  were  un- 
fortunate enough  not  to  save  a change  of  apparel,  and 
others  had  money  and  other  valuables  in  their  trunks. 
The  agent  of  the  company  is  said  to  have  done  all  that 
could  be  done,  under  the  circumstances;  but  the  “crate” 
was  capsized,  and  fell  bottom  upwards,  and  water  was 
exceedingly  scarce.  A large  quantity  of  jewelry  nar- 
rowly escaped  destruction.  One  lady  had  diamonds 
worth  3,000  dollars. 

The  Bridgeport  Farmer  states  that  one  of  the  lions 
belonging  to  the  Zoological  Institute  in  that  city,  was 
killed  by  a leopard  which  was  kept  in  the  same  cage  at 
Norwalk,  on  Saturday  last.  The  loss  is  less  to  be  re- 
gretted, as  the  institute  have  several,  including  some 
young  ones  born  in  this  country.  The  place  of  the  de- 
ceased Rhinoceros  (valued  at  8,000  dollars)  has  been 
supplied. 

Raw  silk,  as  we  learn  from  the  Burlington  Free  Press, 
has  been  produced  this  year  in  Mansfield,  Conn,  to  the 
amount  of  over  $60,000.  The  county  of  Windham, 
Connecticut,  produces  five  tons  of  silk  annually  valued  at 
$500,000,  and  if  reeled,  would  be  worth  double  that 
sum. 

The  Dissenters  of  England  have  gained  a very  consi- 
derable triumph.  The  bill  which  sir  Robert  Peel  has 
proposed  relative  to  Dissenters’  marriages,  is  one  that 
fully  relieves  them  from  all  chance  of  offence  towards 
the  conscientious  scruples  they  entertain.  The -plan  of 
the  bill  is  to  enable  them  to  marry  on  going  before  a 
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magistrate,  and  there,  according  to certain  forms,  declar- 
ing that  they  are  Dissenters  from  the  church  of  England, 
and  that  they  desire  to  contract  marriage  with  each  other. 
The  magistrate  is  then  to  record  this  contract,  and  to 
send  it  properly  authenticated,  to  the  clergyman  of  the 
parish,  who  is  to  register  it  among  the  marriages  cele- 
brated in  the  church.  The  contract  thus  entered  into 
will  be  completely  binding  as  a civil  contract. 

A delightful  climate.  The  Quebec  Gazetree  of  March 
30,  says  “the  season  is  still  cold,  and  we  have  experienced  re- 
peated snow  falls  within  the  last  ten  days.  The  snow  in  the 
woods  is  5 feet  deep,  and  about  houses  and  on  the  roads  has 
been  driven  sometimes  15  to  20  and  even  30  feet  deep.  As 
soon  as  the  milder  weather  commences  the  roads  will  be  im- 
passable, and  the  rivers  swell  and  overflow  their  banks.” 

The  cause  of  sir  Edward  Sugden’ s sudden  resignation 
of  the  chancellorship  of  Ireland,  is  thus  stated— 

“The  countess  of  Haddington,  the  wife  of  the  lord  lieutenant, 
caused  an  intimation  to  be  officially  given  by  her  chamberlain, 
that  she  would  not  receive  at  the  vice  regal  court  any  lady  who 
was  not  eligible  to  be  presented  at  St  James’.  It  seems  that  sir 
Edward  Sugden  applied  this  objection  to  his  own  lady,  and  im- 
mediately sent  in  his  resignation.  We  regret  the  circumstance 
extremely.  Sir  Edward  Sugden  is  a most  distinguished  lawyer 
— during  the  very  short  time  that  he  satas  chancellor  in  Ireland, 
he  has  acquired  the  confidence-of  every  body,  not  only  by  his 
legal  learning,  but  by  his  judicial  ability,  his  patience,  and  his 
assiduity.  We  regret  it,  on  account  of  his  lady,  to  whom  this 
hasty  ebullition  of  feeling  has  attracted  universal  attention. 
The  fact  that  lady  Sugden  had  not  always  been  the  wife  of  sir 
Edward  Sugden  was  known  among  the  members  of  his  profes- 
sion, but  not  to  the  world  at  large.  Since  she  has  been  the  wife 
of  sir  Edward  Sugden,  her  ladyship  has  been  exceedingly  well 
spoken  of,  and  it  always  has  been  understood  that  she  has  per- 
formed her  duties  as  a mother,  in  the  most  exemplary  manner. 
For  the  sake  of  the  lady  herself,  therefore,  we  regret  a hasty 
determination  that  must  necessarily  make  her  early  unsanc- 
tioned connection  with  sir  Edward  the  subject  of  town  talk. 
Why  need  sir  Edward  have  gone  to  the  vice  regal  court  on  any 
occasion  when  official  business  or  etiquette  did  not  absolutely 
require  his  presence  there?— and  if  he  had  stayed  away  at  all 
other  times,  the  absence  of  his  wife  might  have  passed  unno- 
ticed, or  been  remarked  only  by  a few.  The  countess  of  Had- 
dington is  perfectly  free  from  blame  in  this  matter.  The  rule 
which,  for  the  sake  of  married  life,  court  etiquette  has  establish- 
ed, she  had  no  option,  either  as  a woman  or  as  the  wife  of  her 
sovereign’s  representative,  but  to  obey.  The  queen  would  not 
have  broken  through  the  rule,  and  the  countess  of  Haddington 
was  therefore  bound  to  the  strictest  observance  of  it.  Sir  Ed- 
ward Sugden  should  have  considered  the  matter  before  he  ac- 
cepted the  office,  or  should  not  have  noticed  it  afterwards. 
There  are  rumors  that  lord  Abinger  is  to  be  the  new  lord  chan- 
cellor of  Ireland,  and  that  sir  Edward  Sugden  is  to  succeed  him 
in  the  exchequer.  Lord  Abinger  makes  a good  judge  in  equity, 
because  when  at  the  bar  he  was  frequently  employed  in  great 
equity  cases;  he  would,  therefore,  well  supply  sir  Edward  Sug- 
den’s  place  in  Ireland;  sir  Edward  Sugden  has  declined  all  right 
to  the  usual  retiring  pension. 

Mr.  O’Connell  has  been  accused  by  Mr.  Shaw*  of 
Dublin,  of  having  threatened  David  Murphy,  if  he  voted 
for  the  knight  of  Kerry,  (which  he  did)  he  should  feel 
the  consequence;  the  night  after,  M’s  house  was  attack- 
ed and  broken  into.  The  facts  were  about  to  be  investi- 
gated by  parliament. 

It  is  stated  that  the  pope  is  to  visit  Ireland  on  the  7th 
of  June,  ensuing.  We  think  it  is  doubtful  if  such  be  the 
fact.  One  of  the  popes  visited  Germany  in  the  reign  of 
Joseph  II,  on  a particular  emergency;  but  none  have  left 
Rome,  or  its  neighborhood,  since  that  period,  we  be- 
lieve, except  the  late  pope,  who  was  “translated”  to  Paris, 
by  Napoleon. 

Madame  Tallien,  princess  de  Chimay,  who  was  one 
of  the  most  elegant  women  that  ever  lived — and  most 
profligate  of  the  revolution  in  France,  is  lately  deceased. 

The  British  authorities  at  Sydney  (New  South  Wales), 
have  despatched  a military  force  to  New  Zealand  to  pu- 
nish the  natives,  tor  having  killed  and  eaten  12  men  be- 
longing to  a vessel  wrecked  on  the  west. 

The  National  Callendeu  and  annals  of  the  United 
States  for  1835,  by  Peter  Force,~\\&s  just  appeared,  and  is 
for  sale  at  Messrs.  E.  J.  Coale  & Co.  It  is  a work  of 
the  greatest  utility,  neatly  got  up,  and  copious  in  its  de-  | 
tails;  the  very  thing  indeed,  that  we  want  for  familiar  re-  j 


ference.  It  is  to  the  United  States  what  Williams’ Re- 
gister  is  to  New  York — and  both  are  as  near  perfection 
as — “can  be  expected.” 


RAIL  ROADS,  CANALS,  &c. 

Columbia  rail  road— We  learn  from  the  Philadelphia  Com- 
mercial List,  that  “the  average  number  of  cars  in  the  train  of 
the  locomotives,  on  this  road  is,  38  up  and  38  down,  daily.  In 
one  day,  last  week,  152,266  lbs.  of  merchandise,  or  upwards  of 
sixty  six  tons,  passed  westward  on  this  road.  The  same  paper 
also  states,  that  during  last  week  15,000  bbls.  of  flour  arrived  in 
Philadelphia  by  the  Pennsylvania  and  Schuylkill  canals,  and 
968  bbls.  by  the  rail  road. 

Fifty  two  cabin  passengers  sailed  in  the  packet  ship  Indepen- 
dence on  the  8th  instant,  for  Liverpool.  This  is  said  to  be  the 
largest  number  of  cabin  passengers  that  ever  embarked  from 
New  York  to  Liverpool,  in  one  vessel.  The  whole  room  be- 
tween decks,  from  the  cabin  to  the  forward  hatch-way,  was  fit- 
ted up  with  state  rooms,  in  order  to  accommodate  this  unusual 
number. 

Pennsylvania  canal — We  see  by  the  Philadelphia  Commercial 
List,  that  on  the  2d  instant,  12  boats,  containing  upwards  of 
two  hundred  and  sixty- jive  tons  of  freight,  cleared  from  the  Fair- 
mount  locks  for  Pittsburgh. 

By  the  same  paper  we  learn  that  there  were  transported  from 
Philadelphia,  by  the  rail  road,  during  the  week  ending  on  Thurs- 
day last, 

Dry  goods,  hardware,  glass  and  queensware. . .652,945  lbs. 

Groceries.. 221,345  “ 

Coals 30  tons. 

Accuracy— It  is  stated  in  the  New  Yoik  American  that  such 
has  been  the  accuracy  of  judge  Wright’s  survey  of  a route  for 
the  Erie  rail  road,  that  on  arriving  at  lake  Erie,  after  viewing  a 
line  of  483  miles,  the  result  of  the  levels  varied  from  the  previ- 
ously ascertained  elevation  of  the  lake,  less  than  twelve  inches. 
This  gentleman  was  the  engineer  of  the  Erie  canal,  selected  by 
De  Witt  Clinton. 

From  the  Baltimore  Gazette,  April  10^-Revenue  and  returns 
of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  rail  road,  for  the  month  of  March, 
1835. 


Commodities  received  from  the  westward,  and  delivered  in 
Baltimore,  viz: 


tons. 

cwt. 

qr. 

lbs. 

34,410  barrels  of  flour,  weighing... 

...3,318 

19 

2 

21 

5,078  bushels  meal 

7 

1 

6,915  do.  grain 

5 

2 

14 

Live  stock  and  provisions 

...  14 

15 

7 

146  barrels  whiskey 

18 

1 

21 

25  hogsheads  tobacco 

4 

Granite  and  lime.... 

3 

2 

Lumber,  plank,  firewood,  &.c 

5 

2 

496,755  lbs.  iron  and  castings 

...  221 

15 

1 

7 

58,289  do.  leather 

. . . 26 

0 

1 

21 

Miscellaneous  articles 

...  168 

8 

21 

Total 4,814  3 

Producing  a revenue  of  $11,830  94. 

Commodities  forwarded  from  Baltimore  westwardly,  viz: 

tons.  cwt. 

4,192,272  lbs.  dry  goods,  groceries,  furniture  and  com- 
modities generally,  or 1 ,871  11 

Producing  a revenue  of.. ...  ; . $4,681  43 


Passengers  conveyed,  viz: 

4,969  passengers,  &c.  producing  a revenue  of. $6,653  62 


Total  revenue  for  March,  1835,  viz: 

From  tonnage — Eastwardly $11,830  94 

Westwardly 4,681  43 

$16,512  37 

From  passengers 6,653  62 

Total $23,165  99 

Comparative  revenue. 

For  March,  1832 $13,706  55 

“ do.  1833 15,058  27 

« do.  1834 15,043  41 

“ do.  1835 23,165  99 

Columbia,  {Pa.)  April  10 — The  business  on  the  Susquehan- 
nah  has  been  very  brisk  the  past  week.  Arks  and  rafts,  with 
lumber,  coal,  whiskey,  flour,  &c.  have  passed  us  in  great  num- 
bers, and  our  shore  is  completely  lined  with  them.  We  do  not 
recollect  that  we  have  ever  seen  a season  of  more  life  and  busi- 
ness on  the  river. 

Pittsburgh,  April  8 — We  were  informed,  yesterday,  by  a re- 
spectable merchant  of  this  city,  that  goods  from  Philadelphia, 
by  way  of  the  Columbia  rail  road  and  Pennsylvania  canal,  ar- 
arrived  here  within  6£  and  7 days  after  shipment,  and  that  some 
lots,  which  were  destined  for  Louisville,  arrived  at  that  place 
within  three  days  thereafter,  making  only  10  days  from  Phila- 
delphia to  Louisville.'!!  Comment  is  unnecessary.  This  serves 
to  show  what  cun  be  done.  {Advocate, 
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The  directors  of  the  Welland  canal,  in  Canada,  say  in  their 
recent  annual  report; 

“It  may  not  be  generally  known,  that  it  requires  a canal  of 
only  27  miles  to  connect  the  ocean  with  lake  Ontario — 28  miles 
to  connect  lake  Ontario  with  lake  Erie,  and  92  miles  to  connect 
lake  Michigan  with  Illinois  river,  (the  summit  of  which  is  but 
27  miles)  requiring  only  artificial  ship  or  steam  navigation  of 
147  miles  to  connect  the  gulfs  of  Mexico  and  St.  Lawrence 
through  the  interior  of  this  continent.” 

Mr.  Step henson  the  celebrated  engineer,  says  he  will  not  be 
satisfied  until  the  journey  from  Liverpool  to  London  is  made  in 
two  hours,  being  at  the  rale  of  a hundred  and  four  nvile3  an 
hour!  He  has  already  travelled  forty. 

The  government  of  Cuba  have  obtained  in  London,  a loan  of 
£450,000,  for  the  purpose  of  constructing  a rail  road  from  the 
city  of  Havana  to  tire  town  of  Gunies.  This  loan  was  issued  at 
91  per  cent.,  the  capital  bearing  interest  at  6 per  cent,  per  an- 
num, from  the  5th  of  March  next. 

The  Susquehannah — The  Owego  steamboat  is  nearly  ready  to 
run.  Messrs.  Platt  &.  Ely,  a wealthy  and  respectable  house  of 
that  village,  say  that  they  will  contract  and  enter  into  bonds 
with  the  most  ample  security,  to  open  a good  and  sufficient 
channel  for  a steam  navigation,  at  the  lowest  time  of  water, 
from  the  New  York  line  to  Wilkesbarre,  for  the  sum  of  20,000 
dollars,  and  that  they  will  keep  such  channel  open  and  in  good 
navigable  condition  for  five  or  ten  years,  at  $5,000  a year. 

An  extensive  furnace  and  manufacturing  establishment  at 
Buffalo,  have  made  arrangements  to  purchase  2,000  tons  of 
coal  to  be  delivered  at  Owego  this  season. 

This  is  a specimen  of  the  business  which  the  construction  of 
the  Ithaca  and  Owego  rail  road  has  already  been  the  means  of 
creating.  [Albany  Daily  Advertiser. 

Schuylkill  canal — During  the  week  ending  April  the  7th,  1834, 
the  amount  of  toll  received  on  this  valuable  work  was  $2,191 
68.  During  the  present  season  the  canal  opened  on  the  17-th  of 
March,  and  the  receipts  of  the  loll  for  the  week  ending  the  3d 
insu  amount  to  $9,722  04,  or  more  than  four  times  as  much  as 
during  the  same  period  of  the  preceding  year.. 

[ Philadelphia  Commercial  Herald . 

Union  canal — This  important  link  in  our  great  chain  of  inter 
Bal  improvements,  opened  for  the  season  on  the  19th  ult.  and  is 
now  in  excellent  navigable  order.  The  best  evidence  that  we 
can  furnish  of  the  prosperity  of  this  work,  is  to  state  that  dur- 
ing the  week  ending  the  31st  instant,  the  amount  of  toH  receiv- 
ed was  $4,526  65.  [Ibid. 

Schuylkill  coal  trade — The  business  season  has  commenced 
with  great  activity.  We  learn  from  the  Miner’s  Journal  that 
during  the  week  ending  the  3d  inst.  119  boats,  laden  with  5 933 
tons,  cleared  at  PottsviUe  and  Schuylkill  Haven.  From  the 
Little  Schuylkill,  24  boats,  carrying  952  tons.  Total  this  sea- 
son, 171  boat^,  and  8,169  tons  of  coal.  [Ibid. 

Progress  of  enterprise — A steam  boat  is  building  for  the  New 
Haven  line,  which  is  expected  to  accomplish  the  distance  be- 
tween that  city  and  this  in  five  hours.  Such  a boat  starting 
from  New  Haven  at  6 o’clock,  A.  M.  and  leaving  New  York  at 
3 P.  M.  on  her  return,  would  give  her  passengers  four  hours  for 
business  here,  and  put  tnem  back  where  she  found  them — all  in 
one  day,  without  liespassing  upon  their  usual  hours  of  sleep. 
Furthermore,  should  a rail  road  be  constructed  from  New  Ha- 
ven to  Worcester,  passengers  leaving  here  at  6 o’clock  in  the 
morning,  might  arrive  in  Boston  by  6 o’clock  in  the  afternoon 
of  the  same  day.  [IV.  Y.  Jour.  Com. 

The  first  engine  has  been  placed  on  the  London  and  Green- 
wich railway,  prepaiatory  to  the  Easter  fair;  about  30  dollars 
per  day  has  been  received  for  penny  passengers  alone  by  the 
foot  path  to  Greenwich. 

The  American,  speaking  of  the  Baltimore  and  Washington 
rail  road,  says — The  accomplishment  of  this  work  will  bring  the 
two  cities  into  a very  intimate  intercourse,  reciprocally  bene- 
ficial. .The  trip  will  no  doubt  be  regularly  performed  within 
two  hours,  and  will  afford  a most  delightful  excursion — hun- 
dreds will  daily  avail  of  it,  and  ,ve  douln  not  but  that  the  com- 
mercial, as  well  as  social  relations  of  both  cities,  will  be  greatly 
promoted.  Indeed  the  whole  union  has  a deep  interest  in  the 
work;  and  we  venture  to  predict  that  the  day  is  not  distant 
when  travellers  leaving  Washington  in  the  morning  will  dine  in 
Philadelphia  and  arrive  the  same  evening  in  New  York. 

[This  road  will  be  finished  in  the  ensuing  summer — but  not  so 
soon  as  was  expected,  owing  to  the  severity  of  the  late  winter.] 

The  Norfolk  Herald  says — All  is  complete  to  the  Nottoway, 
except  the  laying  down  ol  the  iron  rails,  which  is  progressing  at 
the  rate  of  a mile  a day,  and  the  mad  will  be  ready  for  the  pas- 
sage of  cars  to  that  river  by  the  first  of  May,  when  42  miles  will 
have  been  finished.  The  bridge  across  the  Nottoway  is  nearly 
completed. 

Charleston , S.  C.  April  4— The  increasing' travel  and  trans- 
portation on  our  rail  road,  since  the  commencement  of  the 
present  year,  have  exceeded  the  most  sanguine  expectations 
of  its  projectors  and  those  who  have  been  its  steady  friends 
through  good  und  evil  report.  The  actual  receipts  furnish 
the  best  criterion  of  its  prosperity,  and  such  is  the  increasing 
business  of  the  road — so  beneficial  has  it  been  found  in  the  ex- 


tension of  the  business  of  Charleston,  that  it  is  intended  to 
augment  the  power  employed  on  it  greatly  beyond  its  present 
amount,  by  the  commencement  of  the  ensuing  fall  business. — 
We  have  transcribed  from  the  books  of  the  office  a comparative 
view  of  the  receipts  of  the  road  for  the  first  three  months  of  the 
years  1834  and  1835. 

1834..  1835* 

January,  $4,229 January,  $13,290 

February,  8,174 February,  14,875 

March,  11,988 March  17,459 


$24,391 $45,624 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  comparison  that  the  receipts 
for  the  first  3 mouths  of  the  present  year  are  nearly  double  what 
they  were  in  the  corresponding  3 months  of  the  year  1834.  This 
is  exclusive  of  the  amount  received  for  carrying  the  mails. 

The  number  of  passengers  (exclusive  of  those  in  the  compa- 
ny’s service)  from  the  1st  of  April,  1834,  to  the  1st  of  April,  1835, 
has  been  twenty-nine  thousand  two  hundred  and  forty  eight. 

[This  rail  road  is  about  135  miles  long  ] 

The  New  York  canals — The  sums  collected  upon  the  several 
canals  for  tolls  during  the  year  ending  on  the  first  of  Jan.  1835, 
are  as  follows,  viz; 

Tolls  of  the  Erie  canal $1,179,744  97 

“ Champlain  canal 115,211  89 

“ Oswego  canal. 22,168  62 

“ Cayuga  and  Seneca  canal 18,130  43 

“ Chemung  canal 3,378  05 

“ Crooked  Lake  canal 1,373  40 


Total $1,340,106  76 

The  Erie  canal  was  finished  in  the  fall  of  1825.  In  1826  this 
canal  was  navigable  from  Albany  to  Buffalo,  and  the  tolls  for 
that  year  amounted  to.  the  sum  of  $677,466  75,  being  less  by 
$602,278  22,  than  the  amount  collected  in  1834.  The  following 
statement  exhibits  the  increase  in  some  of  the  principal  com- 
modities transported  on  the  canal,  comparing  1826  with  1834, 


viz: 

1826".  1834.  Increase. 

Flour,  bbls 372,144  1,157,059  784,910 

Wool,  ton's 100  556  456 

Sawed  lumber,  feet.. 15,795,395  38,290,991  22,495,596 

Timber,  C feet 150,512  1,522,637  1,372,525 

Merchandise,  tons 23.986  70,372  46.386 


In  1834  the  tonnage  arrived  at  and  cleared  from  Albany  and 
Troy,  on  both  canals,  was  equal  to  668,433  tons,  of  2,000  pounds 
each,  viz: 

Passing  from  tide  water. 

Cleared  at  Albany 58,136  tons. 

“ Troy 56,472  “ 

114,608  tons. 

Passing  towards  tide  water. 

Arrived  at  Albany 316,521  tons. 

“ Troy. - .....237,354  “ 

553,825  “ 

Total  tonnage,  ascending  and  descending  on  the 

Erie  and  Champlain  canals,  in  1834 668,433  “ 

Do.  do.  do.  in  1826 337,605  « 


Increase  in  8 years 330,828  ** 

The  down  freight  on  the  canals  has  nearly  doubled  in  eight 
years,  and  the  up  freight  has  more  than  trebled  in  the  same 
time. 

The  report  contains  a statement  of  the  quantity  and  value  in 
market  of  the  various  articles  which  have  arrived  at  tide  water, 
on  both  canals,  in  1834.  The  total  value  is  estimated  at 

$13,405,022 

The  value  of  commodities  brought  down  the  canal 
to  Schenectady  and  over  the  rail  road,  is  545.577 


Total  $13,950,599 

If  to  this  sum  is  added  the  value  of  articles  arriving  at  the 
junction  of  the  canals  and  passing  north,  and  which  articles  are 
not  embraced  in  the  statistical  table  kept  at  West  Troy,  the  to- 
tal value  of  the  products  brought  down  the  canals  to  tide  water 
during  the  last  season,  may  be  estimated  at  more  than  fourteen 
millions  of  dollars. 

Of  the  aggregate  value  of  property  coming  to  market,  wheat, 
flour  and  coarse  grain,  make  up  more  than .$6,000,000 


Lumber  and  the  products  of  the  forest 2,800,000 

Butter, cheese  and  provisions 1,140,000 

Ashes 564,000 

Wool 446,000 

Domestic  spirits... 300,000 

Iron,  nails,  &c 250.000 

Tobacco 87,000 

Clover  and  grass  seed.. 78,000 

Flaxseed 56,000 


$11,721,000 

The  residue  of  the  estimated  value  of  property  coming  to  tide 
j water  on  the  canals,  is  made  up  of  cotton,  woollen  and  other 
domestic  manufactures,  of  a great  variety  of  non  enumerated 
aiticles,  and  of  others  which  are  enumerated,  but  for  which 
j enumeration  we  have  not  room  at  this  time, 
j Among  the  commodities  coming  down  the  Champlain  canal, 
1 during  the  lust  season,  there  were  210  tons  of  copperas  and  304 
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tons  of  manganese.  These  articles  came  from  the  state  of  Ver- 
mont. 

The  whole  amount  of  tonnage  arriving  at  and  passing  White- 
hall on  the  Champlain  canal,  to  and  from  tide  water,  during  the 
last  season  of  navigation,  was  as  follows,  viz: 


Passing  north 21,367  tons. 

south - 177,561  “ 

Total 198,928  “ 


Deduct  the  above  from  the  tonnage  of  both  canals,  as  given 
in  the  preceding  part  of  the  report,  and  it  leaves  the  tonnage  of 
the  Erie  canal,  ascending  and  descending,  at  469,505  tons. 

The  statement  marked  K exhibits  the  amount  of  moneys  re- 
ceived by  the  commissoners  of  the  canal  fund,  from  all  sources, 
and  the  amount  paid  by  them,  from  the  first  organization  of  the 
board  in  1817,  to  the  30th  September,  1834.  The  receipts  from 
the  various  sources  are  as  follows,  viz: 

Avails  of  loans ..$7,672,782  24 

Premiums  on  do 223,368  76 

Tolls 9,589,530  02 

Vendue  duty 3,193,807  61 

Salt  duty 1,872,329  68 

Steamboat  tax 73,509  99 

Sales  of  lands 70,582  15 

Interest  on  investment  of  surplus. . . 509,854  52 

Real  of  surplus  water.. 12,714  18 

Other  receipts...... 25,718  00 

$23,244,197  15 

The  payments  have  been  as  follows,  viz: 

Canal  commissioners..  . .$9,859,575  43 

Interest - 4,785,521  80 

Western  Inland  Lock  Navigation  Co.  152,718  52^ 

Notes  of  Myron  Holley 17,155  41 

Miscellaneous  payments 155,693  40 

Superintendents  of  canal  repairs 2,315,280  57 

Extinguishment  of  debt.. 2,955,675  22 

20,241,620  35 


Leaving  a balance  in  the  hands  of  the  commis- 
sioners, on  the  30th  of  September,  1834,  appli- 
cable to  the  canal  debt,  of  $3,002,576  30 

The  merchandise  passing  from  tide  water  on  both  canals, 
during  the  season  of  navigation  in  1834,  is  stated  to  have  been 
76,176  tons:  there  passed  over  the  rail  road  1,400  tons,  making 
a total  of  77,576  tons  of  2,000  pounds  each.  Of  this  quantity 
7,265  tons  arrived  at  and  passed  Whitehall  on  the  northern  ca- 
nal. 

The  quantity  of  Onondaga  salt  sent  to  lake  Champlain  through 
the  northern  canal,  amounted  the  last  season  to  123,337  bushels, 
ieing  more  than  the  average  amount  for  the  four  preceding 
years. 

Trade  of  the  lakes— The  following  fact,  we  place  on  record, 
for  future  reference,  in  order  that  it  may  be  seen  how  much 
eooner  lake  Erie  is  free  from  ice  at  Cleveland,  than  at  Buffalo. 
Cleveland  is  the  point  at  which  the  Ohio  canal  enters  the  lake, 
and  when  that  canal  is  connected  with  the  Pennsylvania  canal, 
there  will  be  a direct  communication  between  Cleveland  and 
Philadelphia. 

The  first  arrival  at  Cleveland — The  Cleveland  (O.)  Herald  of 
the  21st  ult.  says— “The  schooner  John  Cl.  Adams  arrived  at 
this  port  from  Sandusky  last  evening.  She  reports  that  the  na- 
vigation between  the  two  places  was  unobstructed.  The  At- 
lantic, which  she  spoke  on  her  passage  down,  is  hourly  expect- 
ed. The  John  Q.  Adams  is  the  first  vessel  which  arrived  this 
season.” 

The  engineer  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  canal  reports  the 
completion  of  that  work  to  a point  eight  miles  above  Williams- 
port, 30  far  as  to  open  it  for  trade.  Sixty  boats  had  already  de- 
scended the  lock  below  Williamsport,  laden  with  flour,  coal, 
&c. 

The  Baltimore  Gazette  says — Our  readers  are  aware  that  a 
contest  has  been  going  on  for  some  time,  between  John  Ran- 
dall and  the  Chesapeake  and  Delaware  canal  company  and 
others,  in  relation  to  the  light  to  collect  the  tolls  upoH  the  ca- 
nal. Mr.  Randall  having  a judgment  for  a large  amount,  has 
proceeded  to  demand  the  tolls  accruing  from  the  use  of  the  ca- 
nal. The  subject  has  been  brought  before  the  chancellor  upon 
a bill  filed  by  John  Scott,  esq.  of  this  city,  one  of  the  counsel  for 
the  plaintiff.  We  have  seen  an  order  just  issued  by  the  chan- 
cellor, sustaining  the  ground  assumed  by  the  counsel  of  Mr. 
Randall,  and  appointing  a receiver  with  directions  to  collect  the 
tolls  for  entering  into  and  passing  the  canal  from  this  state  into 
Delaware  and  deposit  the  same  with  the  court,  while  the  whole 
amount  to  be  received  from  the  other  end  of  the  canal  is  to  be 
collected  by  the  company  as  heretofore,  and  to  be  applied  by 
them  to  repairing  the  whole  line  of  the  canal. 

A rail  road  from  Portland,  in  Maine,  is  proposed  to  be  made  to 
Quebec.  Lord  Alvmer,  the  governor  general  of  British  Ame- 
rica, heartily  unites  in  the  project,  and  has  open  a correspon 
dence  with  the  governor  of  Maine. 

I.t  is  expected  that  25  or  30  miles  of  the  rail  road  from  Rich - 
mo nd  to  the  Potomac,  will  be  completed  in  the  present  year. 

All  the  stock  has  been  subscribed  to  make  a rail  road  from 
Saratoga  Springs  to  Whitehall,  New  York— and  when  this  is 


completed,  as  it  soon  will  be,  persons  will  be  carried  by  steam 
from  the  city  of  New  Yoik  to  Quebec,  to  wit:— from  New  York 
to  Albany,  by  steamboats,  from  Albany  via  Saratoga,  to  White- 
hall, by  the  rail  road— from  Whitehall  to  St.  Johns,  in  Cana- 
da, (down  lake  Champlain)  by  steam  boat — from  St.  John’s  to 
Laprarie  by  a rail  road  now  nearly  completed — from  Laprarie 
to  Montreal  and  thence  to  Quebec,  by  steamboat! 

The  journey  from  New  York  to  Washington  will  be  made  in 
about  16  hours,  alter  July  next— from  New  York  to  Philadel- 
phia in  six  hours,  from  Philadelphia  to  Baltimore  eight,  from 
Baltimore  to  Washington  two. 

The  Philadelphia  Herald  says— Perhaps  no  single  circum- 
stance has  yet  transpired,  sliowing  more  conclusively  the  im- 
portance and  value  of  the  Columbia  rail  road  to  the  trade  of 
our  city,  than  the  following: — On  Wednesday  last  at  five 
o’clock,  A.  M.  a parcel  of  fifty-six  barrels  of  flour  from  Ohio, 
left  Columbia  on  the  rail  road,  and  was  delivered  in  Broad 
street,  Philadelphia,  the  same  day  before  1 o’clock,  P.  M.,  by 
two  it  was  inspected,  and  before  three  o’clock  it  was  sold  and 
taken  away  by  the  purchaser.  The  flour  was  brought  by  the 
Reliance  transportation  line. 

Several  packages  of  goods  purchased  in  New  York , in  the  af- 
ternoon of  Saturday,  the  first  inst  by  a merchant  of  Edgefield 
court-house,  S.  C.  had  arrived  at  Ileken,  S.  C.  (50  miles  beyond 
Charleston)  on  the  morning  of  Saturday  the  8th,  having  re- 
mained a day  in  the  latter  city.  They  reached  Edgefield  the 
same  evening. 

The  Charlestown  Free  Press  of  the  I6ih  inst.  states  that  the 
“flour  despatched  at  Harper’s  Ferry  for  Baltimore  by  the  Balti- 
more and  Ohio  rail  road  has  been  averaging,  for  some  time, 
500  barrels  per  day.  On  some  days  the  transportation  had 
amounted  to  a thousand  barrels.” 

The  same  paper  observes— “Travelling  between  Baltimore 
and  Harper’s  Ferry  has  been  greatly  facilitated.  We  can  now 
start  from  the  Ferry  at  five  in  the  morning,  and  dine  in  Balti- 
more at  one.  Returning,  the  cars  arrive  about  one  o’clock  at 
the  Ferry,  where  passengers  take  stage,  pass  through  this  place 
at  three  P.  M.,  and  arrive  at  Winchester  the  same  evening.” 

The  subscriptions  in  the  city  of  New  York  to  the  stock  of  the 
Erie  rail  road  company  continue  to  be  made  with  spirit.  At 
one  o’clock,  P.  M.  on  the  second  day,  they  had  reached  one 
million  eight  hundred  thousand  dollars. 

[Only  two  millions  are  wanted,  at  present  ] 

The  N.  Y.  American  thus  speaks  of  the  prospects  of  this 
road— The  immense  commercial  importance  of  the  direct  con- 
nexion to  be  effected  by  means  of  the  proposed  road  and  the 
Allegany  river,  between  the  city  of  New  York  and  the  valley 
of  the  Mississippi,  is  but  yet  imperfectly  realised  or  understood. 
Let  it  then  be  distinctly  known  to  onr  merchants,  that  the  mo- 
ment the  line  of  the  Erie  rail  road  reaches  the  Allegany  river 
their  merchandise  can  be  delivered  on  it3  banks  from  their 
warehouses  in  this  city,  within  thirty  six  hours!  that  it  can 
thence  descend  down  the  safe,  though  rapid,  current  of  that 
stream,  in  less  than  two  days  to  the  wharves  at  Pittsburgh — that 
this  navigation  is  always  available  precisely  at  the  period  when 
it  is  most  needed,  to  wit,  in  the  months  of  March  and  April, 
and  that  the  river  with  small  expense,  can  be  rendered  naviga- 
ble throughout  the  whole  summer  and  autumn.  The  enor- 
mous Importance  then  of  accomplishing  this  connexion,  with 
the  utmost  practical  despatch,  must  then  be  evident.  It  is  the 
only  mode  in  which  New  York  can  neutralize  the  gigantic  ef- 
forts making  by  Philadelphia  to  deprive  her  of  the  commerce  of 
the  west — but  when  completed,  will  most  effectually  accom- 
plish that  object.  Pittsburgh  will  thence-forward  cease  to  he 
the  western  emporium  of  Pennsylvania,  and  with  her  long  line 
of  sister  cities  and  communities  along  the  valley  of  the  Ohio, 
will  become  attached,  as  a commercial  dependency,  to  this 
metropolis.” 

Baltimore  and  Ohio  railroad — Transportation  for  the  week 
ending  the  11th  April,  was,  viz: 


Eastwardly. 

tons.  c”-t.  <fr.  lb. 


8,191^  barrels  of  flour,  weighing. . . 

780 

17 

2 

7 

Meal,  grain  and  provisions, 

45 

17 

2 

0 

Whiskey, 

7 

0 

0 

Hogsheads  of  Tobacco 

17 

o 

0 

Granite,  lime  and  lumber, 

5 

2 

0 

179,202  lbs.  iron  and  castings, 

.....  80 

0 

0 

2 

11.046  lbs.  leather, 

4 

18 

2 

14 

14,616  Ihs.  cotton, 

......  6 

10 

2 

0 

Miscellaneous  articles, 

.....  46 

1 

o 

5 

Total, 

. ..1,170 

15 

3 

0 

TVestwardly. 

1,920,778  lbs.  dry  goods,  groceries,  furni- 


tore,  and  commodities  generally,.. 

..857 

9 3 

6 

Coal, 

6 2 

0 

Tolal, 954  16  1 6 

[Balt.  Gaz.  > 


A bill  has  passed  both  branches  of  the  legislature  of  Illinois, 
for  the  construction  of  a canal  from  the  Illinois  river  to  Lake 
Michigan.  The  improvement,  when  completed,  will  be  115 
miles  in  length,  and  will  open  a direct  communication  between 
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the  lake  ami  New  Orleans,  and  the  river  St.  Lawrence  and  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico.  The  estimated  cost  of  this  work  is  $3,000,000. 

The  New  Orleans  Bulletin  says  that  a splendid  new  steam- 
boat, under  the  command  of  captain  Pennoyer,  had  been  estab- 
lished to  run  between  Charleston  and  St.  Augustine;  and  that 
arrangements  have  been  made  to  continue  the  line  from  St: 
Augustine  to  Havana,  to  connect  with  the  Connecticut  steam 
ship,  between  Havana  and  New  Orleans,  thus  making  a com- 
plete line  of  communication  by  steam  between  New  Orleans 
and  New  York.  The  whole  distance  between  these  two  places 
will  be  performed  in  eight  or  nine  days,  and  will  offer  a most 
agreeable  and  comfortable  mode  of  travelling  to  those  who  in- 
tend proceeding  to  the  north  the  approaching  summer. 

The  “Globe”  says — We  are  happy  in  being  able  to  announce 
that  the  proper  authorities  of  the  states  of  Virginia,  Maryland 
and  Pennsylvania,  have  signified  their  acceptance  of  the  por- 
tions of  the  Cumberland  road  within  those  states,  respectively, 
agreeably  to  the  provisions  of  an  act  of  congress  of  the  last  ses- 
sion, authorising  the  expenditure  of  the  sum  of  $346,186  for  its 
final  completion.  The  road  is  thus  surrendered  to  the  state  go 
vernments,  and  further  appropriations  by  the  United  States 
will  become  unnecessary.  It  will  be  kept  in  repair  by  mo- 
derate foils,  established  and  collected  under  the  authority  of 
the  states.  The  ahove  sum  will  put  the  road  in  complete  repair, 
and  render  it  equal  to  any  road  in  our  country.  This  informa- 
tion will  be  gratifying  to  many  of  our  readers  who  are  interest- 
ed in  the  condition  of  that  great  work.  We  understand  that 
arrangements  are  already  making  for  the  completion  of  the 
road. 

The  “Delaware  Journal”  says — Mr.  Strickland,  assisted  by 
Mr.  Trautwine,  commenced  a new  survey  of  the  route  of  the 
Wilmington  and  Susquehannah  rail  road,  on  Thursday  last, 
with  a view  to  its  immediate  location  and  is  now  daily  engaged 
in  laying  down  and  staking  out  the  route.  The  results  of  the 
new  explorations  are  of  the  most  gratifying  character.  It  has 
been  ascertained,  that  by  deviating  at  some  points,  from  the 
line  laid  down  in  the  plot  of  the  first  survey,  a shorter  and  bet- 
ter road  will  be  obtained,  diminishing  considerably  the  expense, 
as  stated  in  the  first  estimate. 

The  engineer,  describes  the  route  as  one  presenting  extraor- 
dinary facilities  for  an  almost  entirely  straisht  road.  The 
work  will  be  pushed  with  vigor,  and  the  calculation  is,  that  it 
will  be  completed  and  in  operation  in  15  months  from  this 
time. 

Williamsport,  April  11.  Wednesday  and  Thursday  last,  the 
8th  arid  9th  instant,  were  busy  days  with  us  on  the  canal. 
The  water  was  let  into  the  level  next  below  Williamsport,  and 
the  numerous  vessels  which  had,  within  the  previous  few  days, 
been  literally  wedged  in  our  basins  and  canal,  forming  as  com- 
plete a bridge  of  boats  as  ever  crossed  the  Rhine,  thronged  and 
pressed  to  the  lock,  eager  for  passage  below. 

As  fast  as  balance  beam  and  valve  key  could  be  plied,  were 
they  passed  on  amid  the  shouts  of  a number  of  our  citizens, 
who  had  assembled  to  witness  the  novel  sight.  Of  the  number 
of  vessels  which  were  admitted,  we  have  not  been  duly  inform 
ed;  but  our  estimate,  and  we  speak,  we  are  sure,  much  within 
the  number,  is  from  fifty  to  sixty.  Amongst  IhemAve  remark 
ed  a very  handsomely  decorated  and  “trim  built”  craft,  with  a 
cabin  roof  of  while  with  red  hangings  painted  upon  it,  and,  ap- 
propriately enough,  hearing  the  name  of  the  lady  of  “the  father 
of  his  country,”  and  the  projector  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio 
canal.  (Need  we  say,  Washington?)  This,  the  first  regularly 
formed  boat  which  has  entered  the  canal  at  its  head,  so  far  as 
completed,  was  from  Cumberland,  laden  with  flour  to  the 
amount  say  from  350  to  400  barrels;  apparently  only  half  her 
tonnage — the  owners  no  doubt  apprehending  danger  from  plac 
ing  too  heavy  a burden  on  her,  passing,  as  she  must,  through 
new  work,  which  cannot  be  exempt  from  danger  of  breaches, 
&c.  Be  they  who  they  may,  the  proprietors  of  the  Lady  Wash- 
ington deserve  great  credit  for  their  enterprise,  and  we  hope 
that  this  vessel  may  be  followed  by  many  others,  similarly  la- 
den and  bound  to  the  same  market. 

“It  was  a glorious  sight  to  see”  the  numerous  boats  as  they 
lay  in  the  basin  by  night,  each  illuminated  by  a glowing  coal 
fire,  which  cast  “a  long  level  rule  of  light”  across  the  water; 
and  the  silence  of  night  was  not  unpleasantly  interrupted  by 
the  cries  of  the  hoarse  boatmen,  as  they  were  disturbed  from 
their  moorings  by  new  arrivals,  and  driven  to  closer  contact 
with  their  neighbors.  We  heard  divers  remonstrances  boister- 
ous and  uncouth  against  “scrowzing,”  to  make  use  of  the  navi 
gator’s  expressive,  however  inelegant  term.  [Banner. 

Pennsylvania  improvement  hill.  The  improvement  bill,  to 
which  we  lately  alluded  as  having  passed  the  house  of  represen- 
tatives, has  been  amended  in  the  senate  by  striking  out  all  ap 
propriations  for  extensions— retaining  only  such  as  were  requir- 
ed to  finish  the  work  on  hand — with  an  appropriation  of 
$80,000  to  a towing  path  at  the  Dunnstown  dam,  on  the  west 
branch. 

The  “Richmond  Compiler”  says — The  facilities  for  travel- 
ling are  now  so  great,  that  “lime  and  space”  are  almost  “anni- 
hilated.” The  writer  of  this  article,  a few  days  ago,  was 
breathing  the  mountain  air,  (some  of  it  a little  pinching,  by  the 
way),  and  iu  forty  eight  hours  had  traversed  a distance  of  231 
miles,  spending  half  a day  in  the  pursuit  of  his  business,  iu  one 
of  the  cities. 


| From  Harper’s  Ferry  to  Baltimore,  a distance  of  83  miles 
the  travel  by  the  railway,  including  stoppages,  averages  12 
miles  an  hour.  A portion  of  this  route  was  performed  at  the 
rate  of  twenty  miles  an  hour,  and  even  upon  the  cuived  parts, 
at  about  three  minutes  to  the  mile. 

We  met  with  a gentleman  in  Washington,  who,  13  hours  pre- 
vious, had  been  in  Philadelphia;  and  he  informed  us  that  on 
the  Amboy  railway,  the  car  moved  at  the  rate  of  30  miles  an 
hour.  Upon  the  completion  of  the  rail  roads  between  Balti- 
more and  Washington,  and  between  Fredericksburg  and  Rich- 
mond, a trip  to  New  York,  from  this  city,  [Richmond]  will  be 
but  the  work  of24  hours. 

The  Baltimore  rail  road  company  now  employ  more  than 
1,200  burthen  cars;  and  the  quantity  of  flour  sent  from  Harper’s 
Ferry  alone  amounts  to  more  than  500  barrels  per  day. 

The  Mad  river  and  lake  Erie  rail  road,  from  Dayton  to  San- 
dusky, will  be  150  miles  long. 

The  whole  of  the  stock  in  the  Harrisburgh,  Portsmouth  and 
Lancaster  rail  road,  in  Pennsylvania,  has  been  taken. 

The  Danville  and  Pottsville  rail  road,  a very  important  one  in 
Pennsylvania,  has  advanced  from  40  dollars  to  53  dollars  per 
share,  since  the  passage  of  the  bill  to  incorporate  a company  to 
make  a canal  to  the  tide  on  the  borders  of  the  Susquehannah. 
It  passes  through  an  immensely  rich  coal  country.  Danville  is 
located  in  the  north  branch  of  the  Susquehannah. 

Four  companies  of  engineers  are  engaged  in  surveying  the 
route  of  a rail  road  from  New  Orleans  to  Nashville. 

The  rail  road  from  Lexington,  Ky.  to  Louisville,  has  been 
settled — and  the  corporation  of  the  latter  subscribes  $200,000 
to  complete  it:  and  a raij  road  from  Frankfort  to  Louisville  is 
going  on  handsomely. 

The  tolls  received  on  the  Schuylkill  navigation,  for  the  week 
ending  April  11th,  amounted  to  $10,896  35. 

— ~»c®  »««■— 

TRADE  OF  THE  SUSQUEHANNAH. 

April 9,  1835.  At  a meeting  of  the  citizens  of  the  city  and 
county  of  Philadelphia,  held  in  pursuance  of  public  notice,  the 
meeting  was  organized  by  calling  general  Robert  Patterson  to 
the  chair,  and  appointing  Robert  Poland , esq.  to  act  as  secre- 
tary. 

The  following  preamble  and  resolutions  were  offered  by  Wm 
M.  Meredith , esq.  and  unanimously  adopted: 

Whereas,  Information  has  been  received  that  a bill  has  pass- 
ed the  senate  of  Pennsylvania,  and  is  now  before  the  house  of 
representatives,  authorising  the  construction  of  a canal  from 
Columbia  down  the  Susquehannah  to  the  Maryland  line,  and 
the  citizens  in  town  meeting,  believing,  that  if  the  said  bill 
should  pass  into  a law,  giving  a private  incorporated  company 
the  power  of  turning  the  channel  of  trade  from  its  present  di- 
rection to  Baltimore,  it  will  have  the  most  disastrous  effect,  as 
it  regards  the  interest  of  the  commonwealth,  and  more  particu- 
larly so  in  respect  to  the  trade  and  prosperity  of  this  city  and  its 
vicinity.  And  whereas,  after  upwards  of  eight  years  labor  in 
constructing  canals  and  rail  roads,  for  the  improvement  of  the 
state,  and  the  expenditure  of25  millions  of  dollars,  in  bringing 
to  completion  these  most  important  works,  the  whole  of  which 
immense  sums  has  been  furnished  by  means  of  Philadelphia  ca- 
pital; the  citizens  had  fondly  anticipated  that  they  might  enjoy 
the  benefits  of  the  trade  resulting  from  these  great  works;  and 
now,  when  they  are  but  beginning  to  taste  the  fruits  of  their  la- 
bors, and  vast  expenses,  they  are  likely  to  have  the  cup  dashed 
from  their  lips,  nnd  the  trade  turned  into  a different  channel, 
by  the  alarming  account  of  the  bill  just  passed  in  senate. 

A bill  giving  to  a private  company  the  authority  to  construct 
a navigable  canal  from  Columbia  to  tide  water  in  Maryland,  a 
distance  not  cxceeding40  miles,  thereby  giving  Baltimore  a de- 
cided advantage  over  our  own  commercial  metropolis.  Thus 
transferiing  the  descending  as  well  as  ascending  trade  from  our 
only  seaport  to  that  of  an  adjoining  state,  and  deeply  affecting 
the  revenue  of  the  commonwealth,  by  the  reduction  of  the  tolls 
and  revenue  expected  and  now  actually  receiving  through  the 
medium  of  the  state  canals  and  extensive  railroads.  A mea- 
sure of  this  kind,  fraught  with  such  injurious  consequences  to 
the  trade,  prosperity  and  industry  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia, 
and  its  districts,  it  is  hoped  will  not  be  persevered  in  by  the  le- 
gislature, but  that  with  paternal  and  fostering  care,  they  will 
arrest  the  progress  of  this  bill,  which,  if  passed,  it  is  apprehend- 
ed, will  be  most  ruinous  in  its  consequences. 

Therefore,  taking  into  consideration  the  project  of  the  said 
canal,  and  the  deep  interests  involved  thereby, 

Resolved,  That  we  view  with  great  apprehension,  the  effects 
of  the  bill  now  before  the  house  of  representatives,  entitled  “an 
act  authorising  the  governor  to  incorporate  the  Susquehannah 
Navigation  and  Canal  company,”  we  believing  that  the  pas- 
sage of  such  an  act,  will  be  most  detrimental  to  the  interests  of 
the  state,  to  this  city,  and  its  vicinity. 

Resolved,  That  we  most  earnestly  request  our  representatives 
from  the  city  and  county,  to  use  their  utmost  exertions  by  all 
honorable  means,  to  prevent  the  passage  of  said  bill. 

Resolved,  That  the  citizens  of  Philadelphia  have  al\vay9 
viewed  with  satisfaction  the  course  of  their  representatives  in 
the  legislature,  in  voting  liberal  appropriations  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  state,  and  which  policy  they  still  approve.  They, 
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however,  are  of  opinion  that  it  would  be  ill  advised  policy  to 
authorise  the  construction  of  a canal  which  will  make  our  pub- 
lic works  subservient  to  a Baltimore  interest,  and  to  the  depre- 
ciation of  the  trade,  industry  and  prosperity  ol  our  own  city  and 
its  districts. 

On  motion,  Resolved,  That  a copy  of  the  foregoing-  proceed- 
ings be  forwarded  to  the  honorable  speaker  of  the  house  of  re- 
presentatives, with  a respectful  request  that  he  will  lay  the 
same  before  the  body  over  which  he  presides;  and  that  copies 
be  forwarded  to  our  members  from  the  city  and  county  of  Phi- 
ladelphia, and  that  the  same  be  published  in  the  newspapers. 
By  order  of  the  meeting.  ROBT.  PATTERSON,  chm’n. 

Attest,  Robert  'Poland,  secretary. 

The  subject  of  this  canal  has  also  engaged  the  attention  of 
the  corporate  authorities  of  Philadelphia,  and  the  deliberations 
of  the  city  councils  resulted  in  the  adoption  of  the  following  re- 
solutions: 

Whereas  information  has  reached  this  city,  that  a bill  for  con- 
tinuing the  Pennsylvania  canal  from  Columbia  to  tide  water  by 
a company  to  be  called  the  Susquehannah  Navigation  compa- 
ny, has  passed  the  senate  of  the  state. 

•dnd  whereas,  the  select  and  common  councils  of  Philadel- 
phia believe  that  the  passing  of  said  bill  into  a law,  would  di- 
vert the  internal  commerce  of  our  common  wealth  from  its  na- 
tive depositories,  and  make  our  public  works  tributary  to  a rival 
state,  to  the  great  injury  of  our  citizens; 

Therefore,  resolved,  That  the  select  and  common  councils 
most  earnestly  remonstrate  against  the  enactment  of  the  said 
law  as  at  variance  with  the  best  interests  of  this  state,  injuri- 
ous to  her  own  citizens  and  completely  subversive  of  the  prin 
ciples  on  which  our  great  public  works  have  hitherto  been  pro- 
secuted. 

Resolved,  That  a copy  of  the  foregoing  preamble  and  resolu- 
tion, signed  by  the  presidents  of  councils,  be  transmitted  to  tlie 
legislature,  and  that  our  representatives  in  both  houses  be  re- 
quested to  use  all  constitutional  measures  to  prevent  the  adop- 
tion of  a measure  so  suicidal  in  its  character. 


On  the  contrary,  the  “Harrisburgh  Intelligencer”  said— 

CANAL  TO  TIDE. 

A bill  to  incorporate  a company  to  construct  a canal  twenty- 
■eeven  miles  in  length,  from  Columbia  to  the  Maryland  canal, 
has  passed  through  the  committee  of  the  whole  in  the  senate. 
It  is  to  be  taken  up  in  that  body,  on  second  reading,  to-mor- 
row, and  it  is  hoped  that  it  will  pass.  It  should  not  be  delayed. 
The  stock  can  now  be  immediately  taken,  but  if  delayed  ano- 
ther year  the  money  market  may  not  be  as  good.  Besides, 
every  year’s  delay  will  take  out  of  the  treasury  of  the  state 
from  3 to  $500,000.  It  is  of  little  use  to  extend  our  canals  up 
the  north  or  west  branches  of  the  Susquehannah,  unless  the 
products  of  our  valley  can  bear. the  expenses  of  tolls  and  trails 
ipartation.  Let  this  canal  be  made  to  tide,  and  130  miles  of 
transportation  is  saved.  Then  the  state  improvements  above 
Duncan’s  island,  on  the  Susquehannah,  more  than  150  miles  in 
length,  now  not  yielding  enough  to  keep  them  in  repair,  will  be 
covered  with  coal  boats.  This  canal  will  bring  into  more  ac- 
tive operation,  not  only  all  the  canals  upon  the  Susquehannah, 
but  the  Juniata  canal.  The  bituminous  coal  upon  the  Juniata 
as  well  as  the  Susquehannah— the  lumber  of  the  north  branch, 
nearly  all  of  which  is  now  excluded  from  our  canals,  will  bring 
tmore  toll  than  every  tiring  else,  now  carried  upon  our  public 
Improvements.  A vote  therefore  to  defeat  or  delay  this  canal, 
as  a vote,  equivalent  to  taking  a large  sum  from  the  treasury. 

And  the  same  paper  of  the  14th  inst.  announces  that  the  bill 
tiad  passed  the  house,  as  it  had  passed  the  senate,  by  two- thirds 
—57  to  26;  and  on  the  17th  we  had  advices  in  Baltimore  that 
ine  governor  had  signed  the  bill,  and  it  became  a law. 


The  “Philadelphia  Herald”  speaking  of  the  passage  of  the 
law,  says— 

“This  measure  strikes  a deadly  blow  at  the  prosperity  of  Phi- 
ladelphia, and  turns  at  once  a large  portion  of  the  advantages  to 
be  derived  from  the  extensive  and  costly  internal  improvements 
of  this  state,  and  to  which  this  city  has  contributed  so  liberally, 
Into  the  lap  of  Baltimore.  Had  the  legislature  designed  to  pa 
Talyse  the  industry  and  enterprise  of  Philadelphia,  destroy  her 
trade,  rurn  her  commerce,  and  drive  her  merchants  to  seek  that 
protection  and  encouragement  in  other  states  which  is  denied 
them  in  their  own,  they  could  scarcely  have  adopted  a measure 
that  would  more  rffectually  have  accomplished  their  purpose. 
What?  after  the  great  exertions  which  this  city  has  made  to 
promote  the  internal  improvement  system  of  the  state,  and  the 
millions  she  has  advanced  to  enable  the  state  to  carry  on  these 
important  works,  is  she  destined  to  see  the  whole  of  the  bene- 
fits to Are -derived  from  these  works,  turned  almost  unsolicited, 
«nlo  the  lap  of  a rival  sister?  We  can  scarcely  believe  it;  we 
cannot  beheve  that  the  governor  will  sign  such  a hill,  though 
the  legislature  have  been  so  unjust  as  to  pass  it.  Philadelphians 
Know  well  that  what  has  heeen  done  to  increase  the  trade 
■of  the  city  has  been  done  with  labor;  that  New  York  and  Balti- 
more look  upon  her  with  a jealous  eye,  and  are  active  in  devis 
ang  menus  hy  which  to  draw  tothemsel  ves  that  which,  if  proper 
exertions  are  made,  must  come  here  despite  of  all  the  efforts 
of  her  rivals  to  the  contrary;  they  should  also  recollect  that 
what  we  have  obtained  can  only  be  retained  bv  constant  vi-i- 
lance  and  activity.  If,  thinking  they  have  no  more  to  do,  they 
fold  lheu  arms  insecurity,  they  will  only  wake  from  their  I 


thargy  to  behold  the  irreparable  loss  of  that  which  they  vainly 
deemed  theirs  forever.” 

From  the  “Baltimore  Gazette” — “Philadelphia  has  gained 
something  by  the  passage  of  this  hill.  She  has  acquired  infor- 
mation, which  perhaps,  could  not  have  been  obtained  in  any 
other  way,  and  which  may  prove  of  infinite  service  in  future, 
ft  has  taught  her  citizens  that  a portion  of  the  state  of  Pennsyl- 
vania lies  west  of  the  Susquehannah,  a fact  which  they  seem 
to  have  lost  sight  of,  and  that  the  residents  of  that  district  of 
country  sometimes  turn  their  faces  south  instead  of  east.  But 
it  has  done  more.  We  are  told,  upon  good  authority,  that  les- 
sons of  humility  are  sometimes  serviceable,  if  so,  they  have 
gained  much  by  the  passage  of  this  bill.  It  has  instructed  them 
that  their  influence  is  more  limited  than  was  expected,  and  that 
there  are  other  cities  than  their  own,  and  that  nothing  is  lost  by 
pursuing  a liberal  course  of  policy  in  the  extension  of  the  chan- 
nels of  trade.” 

And  the  “American  of  the  18th  observes — 

“Our  fellow  citizens  in  receiving  the  information  will  share 
with  us  the  sincere  gratification  we  enjoy  in  communicating  it 
to  them,  that  the  governor  of  Pennsylvania  lias  affixed  his  sig- 
nature of  approval  to  the  bill  authorising  the  extension  of  the 
state  canal  from  its  present  termination  at  Columbia  down  to 
the  tide  water  of  the  Chesapeake.  It  is,  consequently,  a law — 
enacted  by  Pennsylvania  for  the  advantage  of  her  own  people, 
and  at  the  same  time  fraught  with  incalculable  benefits  to  Bal- 
timore. If  we  are  on  this  occasion  true  to  ourselves,  and  take 
care  that  the  liberal  charter  which  has  thus  been  granted  is  im- 
bued with  the  life  and  energy  which  alone  can  give  it  value, 
we  open  to  ourselves  a fountain  of  prosperity  which  will  conti- 
nue to  flow  with  constantly  increasing  volume  for  all  future 
time.” 

The  act  provides  for  subscription  to  the  stock  of  the 
canal,  through  the  agency  of  persons  well  known  to  be 
friendly  to  the  measure,  in  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland 
— 5,000  shares  at  50  dollars  per  share,  and  5 dollars  pay- 
able at  the  time  of  subscription.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
the  stock  will  be  swiftly  taken.  The  law  is  liberal  in  its 
provisions. 

We  do  not  see  any  reason  for  the  depression  of  Phila- 
delphia, or  exultation  of  Baltimore,  in  this  matter.  It  is 
impossible  that  the  beautiful,  industrious  and  thrifty  city 
of  Philadelphia,  can  lose  much,  if  any  tiling,  by  it — she 
must  he,  and  always  will  remain,  the  great  seat  of  manu- 
factures and  the  mechanic  arts,  (in  which  she  excels)  and 
command  a full  and  free  share  of  the  business  of  the 
country.  She  has  capital,  and  enterprise  to  use  it,  and 
all  that  can  be  desired.  A friend  tells  us  that  we,  in 
Baltimore,  are  receiving  bacon  from  Pittsburgh,  through 
her,  and  so  sending  coffee  to  Pittsburgh — though  to  the 
more  south  west  we  yet  have  a large  trade  to  Wheeling , 
&c.  which,  however,  is  seriously  threatened,  and  will  he 
lost  to  us  without  great  exertions  to  complete  the  Che- 
sapeake and  Ohio  canal  to  Cumberland,  and  draw  these 
countries  nearer  to  us  by  other  improvements  in  the 
west.  Baltimore,  on  the  other  hand,  wants  capital  and 
industry — hut,  in  time,  may  acquire  both;  and,  as  the 
Susquehannah  is  what  we  call  our  own  river  (command- 
ing the  estuary),  we  shall  meet  at  Port  Peposite,  on 
equal  terms,  that  part  of  the  trade  which  may  descend  the 
canal — to  proceed  to  Philadelphia,  hy  the  Chesapeake 
and  Delaware  canal,  or  to  Baltimore,  by  the  broad  waters 
of  our  bay — according  to  circumstances  and  prices.  And 
Philadelphia  should  remember  that  we  gave  our  assent 
to  the  opening  of  a canal  for  her  pai  ticular  benefit — if 
such  there  is  in  the  act  of  her  legislature  just  passed— 
that  is,  surely,  disadvantageous  to  us;  but  which  had, 
and  has  received,  our  decided  approbation  ar.d  support. 
It  will  open  to  Pennsylvania  a vast  outlet  for  her  lumber 
and  coal,  and  other  ponderous  commodities,  which  will 
hardly  bear  transportation  over  the  Columbia  rail  road, 
and  so  do  a vast  amount  of  good  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
country  watered  hy  the  Susquehannah — much  injured  by 
the  dams  on  the  river  to  feed  the  canals.  It  is  the  duly 
of  all  parties  to  consult  the  good  of  the  whole — the  com- 
mon good,  in  works  of  internal  improvement,  without 
regarding  whether  they  shall  injure  particular  places  or 
not;  hut,  in  the  present  case,  we  think,  that,  while  the 
canal  to  the  tide  of  the  Susquehannah  will  render  much 
benefit  to  Baltimore,  it  will  not  be  felt  injurious  to  Phi- 
ladelphia, and  certainly  add  to  the  wealth  of  the  state. 
With  tliis  view  that  act  was  passed. 

— — 

A GREAT  WOOL  FAIR. 

From  the  Boston  Patriot. 

I notion  that  it  is  in  contemplation  among  the  growers  of 
wool,  to  hold  an  annual  fair  for  the  sale  of  it.  The  suggestion 
is,  J think,  a good  one.  The  pieseut  mode  of  disposing  of  this 
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valuable  and  important  staple  is  extremely  inconvenient  to  all 
parties — to  the  farmer  and  the  manufacturer. 

If  a fair  was  held  annually,  or  perhaps  still  better,  semi  annu- 
ally— it  would  no  doubt,  be  well  attended,  not  ouly  by  the  New 
England,  but  the  Ohio  and  New  York  wool  growers — and  by 
the  manufacturers  of  these  states.  There  would  be  an  excel- 
lent assortment  of  qualities  suitable  to  every  kind  of  fabric, 
which  would  be  very  convenient  to  the  manufacturers.  The 
wool  growers  too,  would,  have  an  opportunity  of  ascertaining 
the  comparative  value  of  eack  kind  of  wool,  and  thus  decide 
correctly,  as  to  which  sort  would  be  most  worthy  his  attention. 

Those  farmers  who  by  their  intelligence  and  care,  bring  for- 
ward the  best  fleeces,  would  have  a greater  advantage  over 
those  who  have  less  skill  and  industry,  than  they  now  enjoy 
from  the  mode  of  disposing  of  their  produce,  and  the  effect  of 
this  would  be  to  stimulate  our  farmers  to  greater  exertions  in 
this  branch  of  agriculture — the  want  of  which  is  probably  the 
only  cause  why  wool  of  middling  and  inferior  qualities  is  not 
produced  cheaper  in  the  cheap,  fertile  and  untaxed  lands  of  this 
country,  than  on  the  dear,  worn  out  and  heavily  taxed  lands  of 
the  old  world. 

Further,  the  assemblage  of  a large  body  of  intelligent  and  en- 
terprising farmers,  manufacturers  and  merchants  dealing  in 
wool,  could  not  fail  of  disseminating  many  useful  facts  as  to 
qualities  of  this  staple — the  best  modes  of  producing  it — the 
consumption  and  the  improvements  which  are  going  on  in  this 
country  and  in  Europe  in  the  ptoductioti  of  this  grand  staple, 
and  in  the  manufacture  of  it.  The  manufacture  of  cottons,  save 
the  finer  sorts,  which  depend  mainly  for  their  cost  on  manual 
labor,  is  already  established  on  a sure  foundation— not  likely  to 
he  much  affected  by  any  future  legislation.  Not  so  with  the 
manufacture  of  woollens,  which  must  decline  when  the  com- 
promise act  goes  into  full  operation,  unless  by  an  improvement 
in  the  management  of  sheep,  the  raw  material  can  be  afforded 
by  the  farmers,  lower  than  it  has  been  for  some  years.  The 
wool  growers,  thus  far,  have  been  the  only  gainers  by  the  pro- 
tecting system,  but  they  must  be  aware  that  their  staple  cannot 
he  sustained  (o  its  present  height,  unless  those  who  manufac- 
ture it  get  a fair  remunerating  price  for  their  goods — which,  as 
we  apprehend  they  have  not  generally  obtained  for  the  last  ten 
years,  though  in  some  few  instances,  and  on  particular  fabrics, 
reasonable  and  perhaps  high  profits,  have  been  gained. 

There  is  one  alteration  which  might  be  made  in  our  present 
tariff  of  duties  that  would  be  extremely  beneficial  to  the  manu- 
facturers, without  injuring  the  wool  growers,  viz:  the  admis- 
sion of  wool  free  of  duty,  costing  abroad,  under  12  or  15  cents 
the  lb.  instead  of  8 cents,  the  existing  maximum  cost  of  free' 
wool.  This  would  aid  many  branches  of  manufacture  without 
lessening  the  demand  for  the  home  raised  wool,  inasmuch  as 
no  such  qualities  as  this  alteration  would  admit,  are  or  can  be 
raised  by  our  farmers.  On  the  other  hand,  the  admission  of 
more  of  the  low  foreign  wools,  would  extend  the  consumption 
of  middling sorts-of  American  wool,  which  are  used  in  combi- 
nation with  coarser  foreign — inasmuch  as  certain  branches  of 
manufacturing,  depending  on  foreign  wools  now  excluded,  by 
extreme  duties— would  be  created  or  extended. 

The  manufacture  of  woollens  is  of  a much  older  date  than 
that  of  cottons,  and  there  is  no  reason,  save  a want  of  more 
skill  and  economy  in  their  fabrication — and  a reduction  in  the 
cost  of  the  raw  material — which  can  be  and  must  be  effected  by 
the  wool  growers,  wi.hout  diminishing  their  profits — 1 say  there 
is  no  obstacle  which  may  not  he  overcome,  to  as  great  success 
in  this  branch  of  industry  as  in  the  manufacture  of  cottons, 
which  for  cheapness,  we  are  excelled  only  by  Great  Britain, 
and,  for  extent,  only  that  country  and  France.  Indeed,  when 
we  compare  our  population  with  that  of  France,  the  contrast  in 
our  favor  is  striking.  France  and  Switzerland,  with  a popula- 
tion of  about  35,000,00(1,  imports  somewhat  less  than  300,000 
bales  of  cotton  of  perhaps  an  average  weight  of  300  lb.  We  con- 
sume about  230  or  240,000  bales  of  about  350  to  375  average 
weight. 

New  England  and  some  of  the  most  populous  parts  of  the 
middle  states  have  as  great  capacities  for  the  manufacture  of 
cotton  and  wool  as  England  and  France,  and  before  the  close  of 
this  century,  if  we  avail  ourselves  of  all  our  advantages,  we 
shall  probably  produce  a larger  amount  of  silk,  cottons  and 
woollens  than  either  of  these  nations.  To  do  this  however,  we 
must  have  the  leading  materials  as  cheap  as  other  nations.  Of 
cotton  we  are  sure  of  this  advantage  the  material  price , name- 
ly, cost  of  production,  being  less  than  in  any  part  of  the  world. 
We  can,  too,  raise  wool  cheaper  than  in  England,  if  our  farm- 
ers will  only  exert  themselves,  and  as  one  mode  of  accomplish- 
ing that  object,  I join  in  advocating  the  plan  suggested  by  the 
wool  growers — ofa  public  fair. 

I would  also  venture  to  suggest  that  the  first  one  be  held  at 
Worcester,  so  easily  and  cheaply  approached  by  the  rail  road, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  centre  of  the  woollen  manufactories. 
If  that  is  found  by  experience  to  be  a convenient  place,  one 
might  perhaps  be  held  in  that  place,  and  the  second  seini-an- 
liual  one  at  some  town  on  the  Connecticut  river. 

A FRIEND  TO  THE  GROWERS  AND 

Manufacturers  of  Wool. 

MEETING  OF  WOOL  GROWERS. 

At  a meeting  of  the  wool  growers  of  the  county  of  Franklin, 
according  to  previous  notice,  at  Merrill’s  tavern,  major  David 
Denison,  jr.  was  called  to  the  chair,  and  Urbane  Hitchcock , was 

chosen  clerk. 


The  following  persons  were  appointed  a corresponding  com- 
mittee for  the  county: 

Rev.  Joseph  Field,  of  Charlemont;  Urbane  Hitchcock,  Haw- 
ley; eok  Ahel  Williams,  Asbfield;  major  David  Denison,  Cole- 
rain;  Jedediah  Barren,  Rowe;  P.  L.  Cushman,  Bernardston; 
Hatsell  Purple,  Gill;  col.  Ansel  Phelps,  Greenfield,  George  T. 
Davis,  esq.  Greenfield;  Samuel  Wells,  esq.  Greenfield;  Sedg- 
wich  Cooly,  South  Dterfield. 

Voted,  That  the  corresponding  committee  be  requested  to  as- 
certain the  number  of  fleeces  raised  for  market  in  their  respec- 
tive towns,  and  report  at  the  adjourned  meeting. 

Voted,  Thai  a letter  from  a correspondent  in. Newport,  (R.  1.) 
be  published,  together  with  the  doings  of  this  meeting. 

Voted , That  this  meeting  he  adjourned  to  meet  at  this  place 
on  the  20th  day  of  May  next,  at  10  o’clock,  A.  M. 

DAVID  DENISON,  jr.  chairman. 
Urbane  Hitchcock,  clerk. 

Shelburne  Falls,  March  27,  1835. 

The  following  is  the  letter  referred  to  in  the  above  vote,  late- 
ly received,  and  addressed  to  a member  of  the  corresponding 
committee. 

Newport,  (R.  I.)  Dec.  13, 1834. 

Rev.  Joseph  Field: 

Sir;  I observe  by  the  newspapers,  that  a meeting  of  the  wool 
growers  was  held  at  Shelburne  Falls,  to  consider  in  what  man- 
ner their  interests  could  be  best  protected  against  the  arts  of 
speculators  in  that  community.  Such  a plan  is  laudable,  and 
will  prove,  if  successful,  not  only  beneficial  to  the  producers, 
but  to  the  manufacturers  and  the  public  at  large;  for  unless  the 
farmers  can  obtain  a remunerating  price  for  their  exertions  and 
improvements  in  this  branch  of  industry,  they  will  bestow  less 
attention  to  it,  and  the  trade  will  retrograde  to  the  injury  of  all. 
Having  been  engaged  in  the  business  for  some  years  in  Germa- 
ny and  England,  and  acquired  an  intimate  knowledge  of  their 
mode  of  proceeding,  I have  taken  the  liberty  to  address  you,  as 
one  of  the  committee,  and  shall  be  pleased,  if  my  remarks  and 
suggestions  be  instrumental  in  any  degree  in  promoting  so  de- 
sirable an  object.  It  is  the  practice  in  those  countries  to  hold 
annual  fairs  at  some  place  conveniently  situated  for  the  pur- 
pose, to  which  the  farmers  from  miles  around  bring  their  wool 
for  sale,  some  in  sacks,  others  open;  public  weighers  are  ap- 
pointed to  weigh  the  wool  when  sold,  who  certify  to  the  cor- 
rectness of  the  weight,  and  against  this  certificate  the  seller 
gets  paid.  I have  seen  at  Breslau  wool  fairs,  in  Silesia,  fifty 
thousand  hundred  weights  of  wool  exposed  and  all  sold  in  three 
days.  These  public  markets  create  a wholesome  competition 
amongst  the  buyers,  and  emulate  the  farmer  to  renewed  exer  - 
tions; for  it  happens  with  very  few  exceptions  that  the  best  ar- 
ticle will  bring  the  highest  price,  where  a number  of  purchasers 
are  collected  together.  It  is  besides,  a kind  of  yearly  conven- 
tion of  the  trade,  and  brings  the  grower  and  manufacturer  in 
contact,  which  is  very  desirable,  as  the  latter  knows  what  kind 
of  wool  works  best,  and  can  point  out  to  the  farmers,  especial- 
ly to  those  whose  wool  he  has  once  used,  faults  and  imperfec- 
tions, that  vve  may  remedy  them.  The  celebrity  of  the  flocks 
in  many  parts  of  Germany,  is  owing,  in  a great  measure,  to  the 
intimate  intercourse  between  those  interested  in  the  trade, 
whose  common  aim  is  improvement;  for  if  the  farmer  do  not 
produce  wool  of. good  quality  in  every  respect,  the  manufactur- 
er can  never  make  much  headway  in  competition  with  foreign 
fabrications.  I consider  them  as  much,  or  indeed,  more  inter- 
ested, than  you,  in  the  success  of  your  plan.  The  utility  of 
great  public  markets  has  been  amply  illustrated  by  the  institu- 
tion of  the  cattle  fairs  at  Brighton,  and  cannot  fail,  in  my  opi- 
nion, to  have  a similar  good  effect  on  this  branch  of  national 
industry.  I see  no  other  way  of  getting  rid  of  the  evil  com- 
plained of,  which  is  a crying  one,  than  this,  and  am  surprised 
that  their  adoption  has  never  taken  place  in  any  part  of  this 
country.  Before  their  institution  in  Germany,  the  producers 
were  the  prey  of  a hungry  set  of  Jews,  and  were  so  poorly  paid 
that  they  lost  all  ambition  to  improve  their  flocks;  now,  buyers 
from  England,  France,  all  parts  of  Germany,  Italy,  and  the  Ne- 
therlands, assemble  at  their  fairs,  giving  the  wool  growers  the 
benefit  of  an  almost  universal  mart.  The  system  works  well, 
and  is  advantageous  to  all  parties  except  the  artful  speculator. 

As  the  trade  is  now  carried  on  here,  there  is  very  little  en- 
couragement to  the  farmer  to  improve  his  flocks,  for  the  wool 
is  not  bought  according  to  the  respective  value  of  each,  but  ac- 
cording to  the  price  given  for  the  first  lot  sold,  and  your’s  and 
mine,  although  worth  a great  deal  more  than  the  one  sold, 
must  take  the  same  price,  or  keep  it,  rather  than  suffer  which 
most  farmers  submit  to  the  hardship.  This  case  can  never  oc- 
cur in  our  open  market; — there  it  will  be  estimated  according 
to  its  own  value,  not  by  that  of  our  neighbors,  which  may  be 
better  or  worse.  I shall  be  happy  to  give  you  any  information 
I am  master  of,  on  the  subject.  And  remain  respectfully,  sir, 
your  ob’t  serv’t,  THOS.  EVANS. 

@ &<<“■ 

PENNSYLVANIA  POLITICS. 

The  “Harrisburgh  Intelligencer”  contains  an  account  of  the 
officers  employed  on  the  canals  and  rail  roads  of  Pennsylvania. 
Their  amount  is  367  men,  and  therr  compensation  $143,597  37£ 
per  annum.  The  Intelligencer  adds,  the  “soldiers  are  not  enu- 
merated;” and  supposes  that  the  whole  of  superintendence,  in- 
cluding the.  rent  of  houses  for  the  lock  keepers  (190  in  all),  is 
not  less  than  $200,000  a year. 
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At  a meeting  of  the  friends  of  Mr.  Muhlenberg,  held  at  Wilkes- 
barre,  the  following  resolution  was  passed — 

Resolved,  Tnat  the  late  aet  passed  by  the  congress  of  the  U. 
States,  increasing  the  pay  of  our  naval  officers,  beyond  the  pay 
allowed  by  the  despotic  governments  of  Europe,  when  it  is  con- 
sidered that  the  number  of  officers  in  the  service  is  almost  four 
times  as  great  as  is  necessary,  is  destructive  ol  the  character  of 
the  service — a scandal  upon  its  patriotism — an  insult  to  the  me- 
mory of  our  patriot  fathers — a slander  upon  the  principles  of  our 
government— execrable  in  the  eye3  of  a free  people,  and  ought 
to  be  repealed. 

The  “Pennsylvanian”  enumerates  fifty  one  “democratic 
journals”  in  the  stale,  who  are  friendly  to  the  election  of  Mr. 
Muhlenberg . 

At  a meeting  at  Bridgewater,  in  Beaver  county,  “one  of  the 
orators  declared  that  George  Wolf  was  first  nominated  by  in- 
trigue— that  he  could  substantiate  by  positive  proof,  he  himself 
having  been  on  the  ground— and  they  were  justifiable  now  in 
chisseling  him  out.  This  was  responded  to  by  one  on  the  other 
side,  who  stated  that  he  knew  such  to  be  the  fact-,  A man,  now 
a delegate,  had,  with  two  others,  secured  Wolf’s  first  nomina- 
tion by  trick  and  management,  and  he  was  now  ready  to  act 
over  the  same  game  against  him.” 

And  the  “Beaver  Argus”  says — We  hear  it  rumored  that  gov. 
Wolf  will  shortly  renounce  and  denounce  Van  Buren,  and 
throw  himself  on  the  whigs  for  support.  We  know  he  has  the 
disposition,  but  is  afraid  to  make  the  move.  George  Wolf  is  at 
heart  an  enemy  of  Van  Buren;  and  they  are  only  associated  to- 
gether until  alter  the  election,  in  order  to  secure  the  strength  and 
influence  of  the  friends  of  the  latter  in  the  contest  for  governor. 
After  that  time  the  mask  will  be  thrown  off-,  and  the  magician 
will  find  that  even  he  has  been  outwitted  and  deceived  by  the 
politicians  of  Pennsylvania.  Should  the  governor  take  the  step 
first  mentioned,  he  will  not  secure  our  support.  We  have  no 
confidence  in  him  whatever. 

The  “Alleghany  Democrat”  has  the  following: 

“The  desperate  and  incorrigible  partisans  of  parson  Muhlen- 
berg in  this  city  are  inundating  this  county  with  lying  circulars, 
and  are  endeavoring  to  obtain  the  signatures  of  the  unwary  and 
incautious  to  printed  pledges  to  sustain  the  nomination  to  be 
made  by  the  farcical  Lewistown  convention.  Even  some  of  the 
four  notorious  delegates  from  Allegheny  county,  who  preferred 
the  gratification  of  their  own  selfish  caprice  to  the  full  and  faith- 
ful discharge  of  their  delegated  trust,  have  been  active  in  dis- 
tributing these  disorganizing  circulars  and  in  soliciting  signa- 
tures! When  will  some  men  learn  wisdom?” 

We  take  the  following  paragraphs  from  the  “Lancaster  Jour- 
nal,” a “Wolf”  paper. 

Has  the  general  post  office  recalled. its  travelling  emissaries 
fromour  state  who  have  been  posting  from  town  to  town,  using 
every  art  of  persuasion  and  making  fine  promises,  to  split  the 
democratic  party? 

May  we  be  permitted  to  inquire  of  those  who  are  in  the  se- 
cret, in  what  has  the  democratic  party  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
George  Wolf  in  particular,  offended  that  those  in  whom  they  put 
their  trust,  in  the  city  of  Washington,  should  have  determined 
upon  their  ruin'!  Why  have  they  sent  evil  counsellors  among  us! 
Why  have  they  ordered  their  servants  in  Philadelphia  to  use 
their  influence  over  the  presses  to  corrupt  the  fountain  of  infor- 
mation!!  Why  have  they  prostituted  their  official  situations,  to 
distract  the  party  in  the  key  stone  state,  on  which  the  safety,  the 
honor,  and  the  democracy  of  the  union  depend? 

And  adds — 

How  is  the  breach  to  be  heal'd ? — This  question  is  repeatedly 
and  hourly  asked,  and  by  those  who  were  most  active  in  erect- 
ing the  machinery  by  which  it  was  effected.  The  first  step,  we 
conceive  is,  to  call  off  the  incendiaries — to  put  a stopper  on  cer- 
tain United  States  officers—  to  prevent  the  distribution  of  the 
jobs  of  their  offices  for  the  purpose  of  corrupting  the  press.  For 
we  assert,  not  without  knowing  we  shall  be  contradicted, 
though  we  do  not  fear  if,  that  Pennsylvania  would  have  re- 
mained triumphantly  democratic,  without  a split,  but  for  the  in 
terfcrence  of  certain  United  States  officers,  in  Washington  and 
in  Philadelphia,  who  kindled  the  fire  and  fanned  the  flame. 

Will  they  heal  the  breach! — They  cannot,  if  they  would. — 
They  have  raised  the  devil,  and  it  will  take  wiser  heads  and  better 
hearts  to  lay  him. 

The  “Pennsylvanian”  says — 

A bold,  designing  politician  had  the  hardihood  to  proclaim 
nearly  twenty  years  ago,  that  “we  are  all  men  of  principle  in 
proportion  to  our  interest.”*  Though  the  moral  sense  of  man- 
kind was  shocked  by  the  blood  curdling  expression  at  the  time, 
the  experience  and  observation  of  the  public  since,  has  been 
such  as  to  wear  off  in  some  degree  the  horror  it  excited. 

The  recent  transactions  at  Harrishurgh,  connected  with  the 
sham  nomination  of  George  Wolf,  would  almost  induce  any 
man  to  doubt  whether  there  was  any  thing  like  principle 
amongst  politicians  when  their  interests  are  at  stake — but  when 
the  conduct  of  those  who  defend  that  pestilent  and  disorganiz 
ing  act  are  taken  into  t lie  account,  we  are  compelled  by  the  ir- 
resistible evidence  offacts  to  admit,  that  veracity,  common  in- 
tegrity, individu!  dignity,  and  self  respect,  will  all  be  eagerly 


surrendered  for  the  attainment  of  a favorite  though  illicit  ob- 
ject. 

* * * * * * * * 

How  long  reluctant  nature  will  enable  this  band  of  worthies 
to  look  the  public  in  the  lace,  it  is  impossible  to  say;  but  if 
there  is  one  thing  or  one  man  in  the  whole  of  it  lhat  strikes  us 
with  more  astonishment  than  the  rest,  it  is  the  Wolf  organ  in 
this  city.*  That  he  ever  should  have  descended  to  the  vile  task 
of  defending  such  a crusade  against  the  rights  of  his  fellow  citi- 
zens and  fellow  men,  excites  our  special  wonder.  Say  what 
he  will,  he  has  no  devotion  to  the  deed,  and  sooner  or  later  he 
will  shrink  back  with  horror  from  that  chasm  which  is  opening 
to  receive  them. 

The  Pittsburgh  “Advocate  & Advertiser”  observes — 

The  editor  of  the  Globe  is  said  to  be  in  Philadelphia,  whither 
he  has  been  sent  to  reunite  the  dismembered  democratic  family 
of  this  commonwealth.  The  intention,  we  understand,  at  pre- 
s-ent,  is  the  suspension  of  the  claims  of  Muhlenberg,  after  the 
Lewistown  convention,  at  which  he  will  doubtless  be  nominat- 
ed, hut  whose  nomination  it  is  understood,  he  will  decline. 
Judging  from  the  tone  of  the  “Pennsylvanian”  of  the  last  few 
days,  we  presume  that  the  arrangements  have  been  fully  ma- 
tured, but  we  know  too  well  the  elements  of  which  both  fac- 
tions of  the  party  are  composed,  to  indulge  for  a moment  a sin- 
gle fear  of  its  success.  Th e esprit  du  corps  ol  the  party  is  for- 
ever destroyed,  and  there  exists  not  a more  irreconcilable  dis- 
crepancy of  opinions  and  policy  between  the  anti  Jackson  and 
Jackson  party,  than  now  exists  between  the  adverse  factions  of 
the  latter.  In  this  city,  much  outrage  has  been  done  to  indivi- 
dual feelings,  which  can  never  be  forgotten  through  the  count- 
less vicissitudes  of  party  warfare. 

fNow  it  would  seem  from  the  “Pennsylvanian”  that  the  con- 
trary is  likely  to  happen!  In  that  paper  of  Tuesday  and  Wed- 
nesday last  week,  are  twelve  columns f of  the  names  of  persons 
calling  a meeting  to  appoint  delegates  to  attend  the  convention 
to  be  held  at  Lewistown,  on  the  6th  proximo,  and  it  says — 

“It  is  demonstrated  to  a certainty  that,  with  the  exception  of 
the  office  holders,  a few  expectants,  and  a sprinkling  of  whig- 
gery,  the  Wolf  banner  is  hoisted  in  vain  in  this  section  of  the 
country.  The  attempt  at  a rally  was  a complete  failure,  and 
the  disheartened  bearing  of  file  few  who  did  obey  the  call,  was 
a convincing  evidence  that  they  felt  it  was  for  the  last  time. — . 
The  sham  nomination  will  be  laid  quietly  down,  and  left  by  the 
way  side.” 

And  it  has  many  expressions  of  a triumphant  character,  when 
speaking  of  the  counties.] 

Speaking  of  the  Muhlenberg  meeting  called  above,  the  “Ame- 
rican Sentinel”  says — “We  learn  from  respectable  Citizens  who 
were  present  at  the  disorganizes’  city  and  county  meeting,  on 
Wednesday  evening,  that  it  was  a miserable  abortion — alter  all 
the  parade  of  names  and  the  drumming  up  that  took  place,  the 
court  room,  which  will  probably  contain  four  or  five  hundred 
persons,, was  not  near  filled— and  the  whole  turned  out  to  be  a 
poor,  spiritless  affair.  Mr.  Muhlenberg’s  jig  is  up.” 

But  the  “Pennsylvanian”  remarks — “The  meeting  was,  as 
we  anticipated,  unusually  large,  great  numbers  being  unable  to 
obtain  access,  so  dense  was  the  throng  which  filled  the  room 
and  clustered  about  the  entrances;  and  the  determination  and 
enthusiasm  which  animated  the  assemblage,  loudly  declared 
that  it  was  the  democracy,  the  disinterested  bone  and  sinew  of 
the  party,  who  were  congregated  to  give  utterance  to  their  feel- 
ings. The  spirit  which  animated  them  spoke  of  energy  and 
victory,  and  told  a different  tale  from  that  uttered  by  a dishear- 
tened and  lifeless  collection  of  office  holders  who  assembled  in 
the  stale  house  yard  on  Monday  last.  If  any  of  the  supporters 
of  the  sham  nomination  were  within  hearing  on  Wednesday 
evening,  they  must  have  felt  that  the  people  themselves  were 
upland  that  the  repeated  and  enthusiastic  cheering  which  so 
frequently  burst  forth,  was  a sign  not  to  be  mistaken. 

The  meeting  was  organized  by  calling  that  veteran  and  un- 
flinching democrat,  col.  S.  B.  Davis,  to  the  chair,  who  explain- 
ed the  purposes  of  the  call  in  an  eloquent  and  impressive  ad- 
dress.” 

The  following  resolution  was  passed  at  the  meeting  above  al- 
luded to: 

Resolved,  That  however  much  we  may  complain  of  the  lavish 
expenditures,  and  profligate  conduct  of  those  persons  connected 
with  the  formation  of  our  canals  and  rail  roads,  causing  great 
irritation  of  the  public  mind,  and  unnecessary  taxation,  yet  we 
clearly  perceive,  and  fearlessly  avow  that  the  improvements, 
upon  which  upwards  of  twenty  millions  of  dollars  have  been 
expended,  must,  by  a judicious  system  of  completion,  be  ren- 
dered as  available  as  possible,  otherwise  the  country  will  suffer 
a dead  loss  of  the  millions  already  appropriated. 

The  following  relates  to  the  letter  of  Mr.  Buehler,  which  was 
inserted  in  our  last — 

From  the  American  Sentinel.  “The  Pennsylvanian  manifests 
a holy  horror  at  an  act  of  a young  gentleman  at  Harrishurgh, 
who,  irritated  at  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Muhlenberg's  friends,  in 
getting  up  second  sets  of  delegates  to  the  Harrishurgh  conven- 
tion in  a number  of  counties,  hastily  and  imprudently  recom- 
mended the  adoption  of  a similar  measure  in  Adams  county. 
The  suggestion  was  not  complied  with,  and  there  the  matter 


*Dr.  Sutherland. 


Editor . 


♦American  Sentinel. 

|Or  six  columns,  two  names  in  a line. 


Editor 
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ended — and  nothing  would  probably  have  been  said  about  it  by 
any  one,  had  it  not  happened  that  this  gentleman  was  connect 
ed  with  the  governor’s  family  by  marriage.  But  what  right 
have  the  conductors  of  the  Pennsylvanian  to  complain?  Ilad 
the  suggestion  to  elect  a second  set  of  delegates  in  Adams  coun- 
ty been  carried  into  effect,  it  would  have  been  doing  nothing 
more  than  was  done  by  the  leading  friends  of  Mr.  Muhlenberg 
in  Philadelphia,  and  in  various  other  places.  It  has  been  pub 
licly  charged,  and  has  never  been  contradicted,  that  the  expen- 
ses of  the  third  set  of  delegates  from  Lancaster  county  were 
paid  at  Harrisburgh  by  a lawyer  from  Reading;  and  no  man  in 
this  community  doubts,  that  the  same  course  was  pursued  in 
relation  to  some  of  the  sham  delegates  from  a quarter  nearer 
home.  The  difference  in  the  two  cases  is,  that  in  reference  to 
the  friend  of  governor  Wolf , it  was  a mere  recommendation, 
which  resulted  in  nothing,  and  was  produced  by  the  course  of 
Mr.  Muhlenberg’s  friends,  who,  in  pursuance  of  a plan  regularly 
matured,  had  actually  succeeded  in  sending  second  sets  of  de 
legates  from  a number  of  counties,  for  the  express'  purpose  of 
preventing  a fair  expression  of  the  voice  of  the  people.  Let  the 
friends  of  Mr.  Muhlenberg  first  take  the  beam  out  of  their  own 
eyes.” 

From  the  Pennsylvanian.  The  Sentinel  endeavors  to  smooth 
over  the  act  of  the  executive  cabal  at  Harrisburgh,  in  sending 
expresses  to  Adams  and  Schuylkill  counties,  with  orders  to  the 
office  holders  to  manufacture  spurious  delegates,  by  twiling  the 
world  that  it  was  the  act  of  a “young  gentleman”  at  the  seat  of 
government.  This  young  gentleman  is  Mr.  Henry  Buehler, 
clerk  of  the  state  senate — a man,  we  believe,  of  about  thirty- 
five  years  of  age,  and  scarcely  Entitled  to  plead  minority,  or  the 
indiscretion  of  youth,  to  exculpate  himself  from  the  consequen- 
ces of  having  been  connected  with  an  attempt  to  betray  the 
people.  Whatever  the  Sentinel  may  think,  we  look  upon  a 
man  with  thirty-five  years  upon  his  back,  as  sufficiently  ad 
vanced  to  know  right  from  wrong.  His  acts  at  that  time  of  life 
are  those  of  a man,  and  not  the  crude,  undigested  acts  of  a 
“young  gentleman.”  If  the  Sentinel  goes  on  at  this  rate,  it. 
will  soon  tell  us  that  the  “sweet  fellows”  are  innocent  lads, 
and  by  no  means  responsible  agents. 

But  we  pass  by  Mr.  Henry  Buehler  and  his  spring  time  of  life, 
in  this  matter.  He  did  no  more  than  carry  into  execution  the 
devices  of  others.  Ellis  Lewis,  George  Wolf,  and  the  other 
constituent  parts  of  the  executive  cabal,  are  the  “reverend 
youths”  who  committed  the  boyish  indiscretion  of  conspiring 
against  the  people;  and  attempted  to  hire  spurious  delegates  to 
defraud  the  yeomanry  of  Adams  and  Schuylkill,  and  through 
them,  the  democracy  of  the  whole  commonwealth.  That  the 
conspiracy  failed,  does  not,  as  the  Sentinel  would  intimate,  di 
minish  the  heinousness  of  (he  offence,  as  governor  Wolf  and 
his  advisers  will  soon  learri.  It  will  be  regarded  by  every  ho- 
nest man  in  Pennsylvania,  as  an  outrage  demanding  the  most 
signal  retribution,  and  as  an  exhibition  of  political  profligacy 
which  never  could  have  been  anticipated  from  men  occupying 
the  exaltPd  stations  in  which  George  Wolf  and  his  advisers  are 
placed.  The  Wolf  organs,  from  one  end  of  the  state  to  the 
other,  may  strive,  as  the  Sentinel  has,  to  gloss  the  matter  over, 
and  to  explain  it  away,  but  neither  explanation  nor  denial  will 
avail.  The  proof  is  before  the  people,  and  it  is  enough  to  pros 
trate  any  administration,  were  it  ten  times  as  strong  as  the  one 
which  has  so  rashly  tried  to  whip  the  commonwealth  into  sub- 
mission. 

The  Reading  Chronicle,  in  sppaking  of  the. late  attempts  of 
the  Wolf  presses  to  bully  Mr.  Muhlenberg  and  his  friends,  says: 

Some  of  the  Wolf  presses  seem  to  harbor  an  opinion  that  the 
friends  of  Henry  A.  Muhlenberg  can,  bv  threats  and  violent  as- 
sertions, be  driven  from  his  support.  This  is  folly — for  no  man 
in  the  enjoyment  of  his  reasoning  powers  can  calculate  such  an 
evpnt  as  within  the  range  of  probability.  The  friends  of  Mr. 
Muhlenberg  will  not  desert  him,  neither  will  he  desert  them, 
and  should  the  Lewistown  convention  nominate  him,  he  will 
stand  his  ground  immoveably.  It  is  a farce  to  speak  of  his 
being  rninpd  should  he  not  succeed.  Being  firm  in  the  affec- 
tions of  his  immediate  constituents,  he  cannot  fall. 

The  reverend.  Mr.  Muhlenberg.  We  understand  that  some  of- 
fence has  been  taken,  because  when  writing  of  the  reverend 
Mr.  Muhlenberg,  we  do  not  give  him  his  title,  as  in  (juty  bound, 
we  ought  to  do.  I f sincere  repentance  for  this  sin  can  atone  for 
it — and  if  an  humble  apology  can  be  accepted  for  this  inadver- 
tent violation  of  good  breeding,  we  proffer  the  one,  and  do  most 
devoutly  feel  the  other.  Hereafter,  on  alf  occasions,  we  shall 
.endeavor  to  observe  the  rule  of  good  breeding  toward  the  reve- 
rend Mr.  Muhlenberg,  at  the  same  time  that  we  devoutly  wish 
he  was  not  a candidate — aspiring  a/1  Ue-does  to ’political  power. 

[ Dem.fHerald . 

- 

LETTER  OF  WILLIAM  T.  BARRY-,  P.  M.  G. 

To  the  house  of  representatives  ofthe  United  Statps;  reviewing 

the  report  of  the  select  committee  of  that  house,  appointed 

to  investigate  the  affairs  of  the  (lost  office  department. 

Post  o^ce  department, l March  '2d,  1835., 

To  the  speaker  of  the  house  of  representatives:  * v 

It  is  with  the  deepest  reluctance  that  the-Iitmersigned  is  com-'' 
pplled  to  appear  before,  the  public  in  his  ow'n»helialf,  in  vindi- 
cating himself  from  aspersions  alike  unanticipated  and  unme- 
rited. 

The  course  pursued  by  the  committee  of  the  house  of  repre- 
sentatives, in  tht  investigation  of  the  post  office  department, 


has  been  so  directly  at  variance  with  that  sacred  charter  of  our 
rights,  tile  constitution  of  the  United  States,  that  no  other  al- 
ternative remains,  than  to  seek,  through  the  house  of  icpre- 
sentatives,  that  justice  which  has  been  denied  by  its  commit- 
tee. Had  the  constitutional  right  been  extended  to  him,  of 
being  apprised  of  every  complaint,  and  of  being  permitted  to 
respond,  or  to  assign  the  reasons  for  what  the  committee  have 
represented  as  exceptionable,  it  might  not  have  been  necessary 
to  have  taken  any  further  notice  of  their  proceedings.  But 
many  of  the  most  important  subjects  of  complaint  were  con- 
cealed from  the  undersigned  during  the  whole  investigation, 
and  were  first  made  know  to  him  by  the  publication  of  the  re- 
port. The  undersigned  was  frequently  informed  by  members 
of  the  committee,  that  nothing  of  an  unfavorable  nature  relat- 
ing to  the  administration  of  the  department,  had  been,  so  far  as 
regarded  himself,  developed  in  the  investigation;  and  in  no 
single  point  on  which  the  committee  have  been  so  lavish  of 
their  animadversions,  was  an  opportunity  given  for  explanation 
or  defence.  When  an  executive  department  of  the  govern- 
ment is  thus  assailed  by  a committee  of  a branch  of  the  legisla- 
tive department,  it  is  but  an  act  of  justice,  due  to  tiie  execu- 
tive, to  the  people,  and  to  himself,  for  the  head  of  that  depart- 
ment to  present  the  facts  to  the  public. 

The  long  train  of  reasoning  upon  the  construction  of  laws — 
the  legality  or  illegality  of  the  practices  which  have  always 
prevailed,  which  appear  to  bear  the  character  of  legal  quibbles 
rather  than -of  solid  argument  or  practical  utility — the  com- 
plaints of  ignorance,  of  a want,  of  intelligence,  of  frugality,  of 
system,  of  regard  to  public  utility,  are  alike  applicable  to  the 
undersigned,  and  to  all  his  predecessors  in  office.  But  while 
they  betray  an  ignorance  of  its  practical  exigencies,  at  least 
equal  to  what  they  affect  to  have  discovered  in  others,  they 
appear  to  manifest  a strong  propensity  to  point  out  imperfec- 
tions, whether  real  or  imaginary,  without  the  slightest  disposi- 
tion to  acknowledge  any  thing  worthy  of  approbation. 

To  follow  the  committee  through  all  their  remarks,  would 
be  unnecessary.  The  object  of  this  address,  it  is  believed, 
will  be  as  well  attained,  by  noticing  a few  of  the  most  promi- 
nent, as  furnishing  the  general  character  of  the  whole. 

The  committee  deny  the  lawtul  right  on  the  part  of  the  post- 
master general  to  have  made  any  improvement  in  existing  con- 
tracts for  the  transportation  of  the  mail  prior  to  the  passage  of 
the  law  of  March  3d,  1825;  and  they  derive  all  subsequent  right 
to  do  so,  from  a prohibitory  clause  in  that  law,  which  provides 
that  “no  additional  allowance  shall  be  made  by  the  postmaster 
general  to  the  contractor  or  carrier  of  any  mail,  on  any  route, 
over  or  beyond  the  amount  stipulated  in  the  contract  entered 
into  lor  the  transportation  of  the  mail  on  such  route,  unless 
additional  service  shall  be  required;  and  then  no  additional 
compensation  shall  be  allowed  to  exceed  the  exact  proportion 
of  the  original  amount  to  the  additional  duties  required.” 

The  authority  given  to  the  postmaster  general  to  provide  for 
the  transportation  of  the  mail  on  routes  established  by  law,  the 
mode  and  frequency  subject  to  the  sole  discretion  of  the  post- 
masier  general,  which  was  contained  in  the  former  laws,  and 
continued  in  the  act  ofMarch  3,  1825,  appears  to  have  been  re-  . 
garded  by  every  postmaster  general,  as  conferring  ample  power 
to  make  such  improvements  as  the  increasing  wants  of  the 
different  sections  of  country  should  require,  without  waiting 
the  delay  of  years  for  contracts  to  expire,  and  without  violating 
the  faith  of  the  department,  by  annulling  an  existing  contract. 
The  section  of  the  act  of  March  3,  1825,  above  quoted,  appears 
to  have  been  regarded  by  the  late  postmaster  general,  during 
whose  administration  it  passed,  not  as  conferring  an  original 
power,  but  as  a restriction  of  the  power  which  had  ever  been 
exercised,  and  the  existence  of  which  had  never  been  called  in 
question.  The  undersigned  has  seen  no  good  reason  for  a dif- 
ferent construction.  He  has  viewed  this  subject  in  the  same 
light  as  his  predecessor  appears  to  have  done,  and  has  acted  on 
the  same  principle. 

The  practice  which  had  long  prevailed  in  the  department,  of 
receiving  proposals  to  transport  the  mail  on  several  different 
routes  for  one  gross  sum,  is  condemned  by  the  committee. 
This  practice  did  not  originate  with  the  undersigned,  but 
it  has  been  continued  by  him,  and,  in  many  instances,  has 
proved  Highly  advantageous,  both  in  point  of  service  and  eco- 
nomy. The  committee  do  not  allege  that  it  is  unlawful;  but 
they  reprobate  the  practice  because,  as  they  allege,  such  bids 
cannot  be  tested  by  a comparison  with  scyiarate  bids  for  the 
same  rou!es;-and  because  it  is  impracticable  to  contrast  them 
with  other  consolidated  bids,  to  determine  which  is  most  eco- 
nomical and  advantageous  to  the  public..  Their  allegation  in 
both  cases,  is  the  reverse  of  what  experience  demonstrates  to  be 
the  fact.  There  is  no  greater  difficulty  in  determining  whether 
a gross  amount  for  several  different  routes,  is  less  than  the  sum 
of  the  lowest  separate  responsible  bids  on  each  of  the  same 
routes,  than  there  is  in  determining  whether  one  separate  bid  is 
lower  than  another;  nor  has  any  difficulty  arisen  in  determin- 
ing which  hid  is  most  economical,  when  different  consolidated 
bids  cover  the  same  route.  No  case  can  be  specified,  in  which 
a consolidated  bid  has  operated  to  the  prejudice  of  a separate 
hid  for  a single  route,  except  when  the  acceptance  of  the  con- 
solidated bid  proved  a saving  of  expense  to  the  department. 

The  committee  deny  the  right  of  allowing  a contractor  addi- 
tional compensation  for  any  amount  of  increase  in  the  weight 
of  mails.  This  has  never  been  done  by  the  undersigned,  ex- 
cept in  cases  where  such  increase  of  weight  imposed  upon  the 
contractor  services  and  expenses  beyond  what  are  stipulated  in 
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his  contract.  If  a contract  is  entered  into,  for  carrying  the  mail 
over  a certain  route,  on  a horse,  and  the  weight  of  that  mail 
shall  so  increase  as  to  render  it  impossible  for  a horse  to  carry 
it,  he  must  either  leave  a part  of  the  mail  uncarried,  or  he  must 
use  two  or  more  horses  to  transport  it.  But  his  contract  does 
not  require  him  to  use  more  than  one  horse.  He  is  then  coul- 
pelled  to  perform  more  service,  and  to  incur  greater  expense, 
than  his  contract  requires;  and  in  such  case  it  has  been  consi 
dered,  as  well  by  his  predecessors  as  by  himself,  both  lawful 
and  equitable  to  make  an  increased  allowance,  provided  it  shall 
not  exceed  the  pro  rata.  Or,  if  the  original  contract  is  to  carry 
the  mail  in  stages,  this  kind  of  transportation,  from  the  year 
1785,  when  the  first  provision  was  made  in  the  United  States 
for  transporting  the  mail  in  stages,  was  intended  to  facilitate 
travelling;  and  it  is  still  a stipulation  in  every  contract  for  trans- 
porting the  mail  in  four-horse  stages,  that  the  contractor  shall 
provide  suitable  accommodation  for  conveying  seven  passen- 
gers in  the  stage  which  carries  the  mail.  To  these  passengers 
the  contractor  looks  for  a considerable  proportion  of  his  com- 
pensation. When  he  enters  into  contract,  he  can  comply  with 
his  engagement,  by  carrying  the  whole  mail  and  the  stipulated 
number  of  passengers;  but  the  mail  soon  increases  to  more  than 
a ton  weight,  and  he  must  either  carry  it  only  in  part,  or  he 
must  exclude  all  passengers.  But  to  exclude  the  stipulated 
number  of  passengers  would  be  a violation  of  his  contract,  and 
in  a point  which  would  deprive  him  of  a stipulated  benefit,  on 
which  he  is  warranted,  by  the  terms  of  his  contract,  to  depend, 
in  part,  for  the  remuneration  of  his  expenses.  To  perform  the 
public  service  then,  imposed  upon  him  by  increased  weight  of 
the  mail,  he  is  compelled  to  run  an  additional  line  of  stages. 
But  this  is  a service  beyond  what  his  contract  requires;  and  un- 
less, for  this  additional  service,  he  shall  receive  an  additional 
allowance,  (always  keeping  within  the  pro  rata),  he  must  sink 
under  the  burthen.  Many  cases  have  occurred,  in  which  claims 
for  such  services  might  be  urged;  but  they  have  seldom  been 
allowed,  and  never  except  when  the  case  was  so  strong  as  to 
place  the  justice  and  equity  of  the  claim  beyond  all  possible 
doubt. 

During  the  years  1830,  1831  and  1832,  the  proposals  which 
were  received,  in  pursuance  of  advertisements  for  carrying  the 
mails,  were  opened,  recorded  and  filed,  by  one  confidential 
clerk.  To  enable  him  to  accomplish  this  service,  in  proper 
time,  a private  room  was  assigned  to  him,  and  he  began  the 
work  several  days  before  the  time  had  expired  for  receiving 
proposals.  This  course  is  reported  by  the  committee  as  “ex- 
posing the  subordinates  in  the  department  to  temptations  to  vio- 
late their  duty,  and  sure  to  bring  down  censure  and  suspicion 
upon  the  department  itself.”  “What  reasons,”  they  say,  “in- 
duced this  change  in  the  practice  of  the  department,  is  unknown 
to  the  committee.”  It  had  before  been  the  practice,  not  to 
open  the  seals  of  proposals,  except  such  as  had  not  the  words 
“proposals”  written  upon  them,  till-after  the  time  for  receiving 
them  had  expired;  and  they  add,  “as  far  a3  the  committee  can 
perceive,  no  adequate  cause  existed  for  the  change.”  They 
did  not  inquire  for  the  reasons  of  the  undersigned,  nor  of  the 
chief  clerk,  under  whose  superintendence  the  business  was 
conducted.  Had  they  done  so,  they  would  have  been  inform- 
ed, that  about  eight  days  elapse  between  the  expiration  of  the 
time  for  receiving  proposals  and  the  time  of  announcing  the  de- 
cision upon  them;  the  greater  part  of  which  time  is  occupied  by 
clerks,  in  examining,  recording  and  filing  them;  and,  at  any 
time  during  this  interval,  any  clerk  employed  has  the  same  op- 
portunity to  violate  his  duly,  by  clandestinely  introducing  bids, 
or  by  the  use  of  any  other  improper  means,  that  he  could  have 
had  before  the  time  for  receiving  proposals  had  expired.  When 
none  of  the  proposals  are  opened  till  after  the  time  for  receiv- 
ing them  has  expired,  from  eight  to  twelve  clerks  have  been 
employed  three  or  four  days  in  opening  and  recording  them; 
either  of  whom  might,  if  faithless  to  his  trust,  convey  intelli- 
gence to  an  anxious  expectant  of  his  being  underbid,  and  bear 
from  him,  to  the  files,  for  record,  such  other  bids  as  the  expect- 
ant might  be  disposed  to  make;  and  if  the  fraud  should  ever  be 
discovered,  it  would  be  difficult,  among  that  number,  to  deter 
mine  which  was  the  guilty  person.  When  the  proposals  are 
begun  to  be  opened  and  recorded  before  the  time  for  receiving 
them  has  expired,  the  whole  is  done  by  one  individual;  and  if 
fraud  should  be  detected,  he  alone  would  be  held  responsible 
for  it.  There  is  no  reason  to  suspect  that  any  one  of  those  who 
have  ever  been  engaged  in  this  business  has  ever  been  faithless 
to  his  trust.  These,Tire  the  reasons  for  the  former  practice  in 
relation  to  opening  and  recording  proposals;  but  complaint  hav- 
ing been  made,  and  dissatisfaction  expressed,  in  relation  to  this 
mode  of  transacting  business,  the  method  now  in  operation  was 
adopted.  It  remains  for  experience  to  determine  vyhich  shall 
be  justly  entitled  to  preference. 

The  practice  of  considering  -and  accepting  proposals  for  a 
greater  amount  of  service  than  what  is  called  for  by  the  adver 
tisement,  is  complained  of  by  the  committee.  None  of  the  pre- 
decessors of  the  undersigned  appear  to  have  discovered  the  evil 
which  this  practice  is  said  to  involve;  and  it  has  not  been  dis- 
continued by  the  undersigned,  because  he  has  concurred  with 
his  predecessors  in  the  belief,  that  real  advantages  have  result- 
ed from  it.  In  all  such  cases,  where  the  improvements  propos- 
ed are  of  very  considerable  magnitude,  the  bids  are  first  consi 
dered  upon  the  proposition  to  perform  the  service  according  to 
the  advertisement,  and  the  decision  is  made  upon  that  oompa 
rison;  so  that  the  proposals  of  others  are  not  prejudiced  by  the 
improved  bids.  The  lowest  responsible  bidder  for  performing 


the  services  according  to  the  advertisement,  is  entitled  to  the 
first  consideration,  and  to  him  the  route  is  assigned.  If  bis  bid 
contain  a proposition  for  improvements,  it  is  a subject  for  sub- 
sequent consideration,  whether  the  improvements  shall  be 
adopted;  and,  whether  adopted  or  not,  the  decision  cannot  af- 
fect any  other  bidder,  nor  operate  against  individual  competi- 
tion. It  is  not  contended  that  the  practice  is  unlawful;  and  no 
good  reason  has  yet  appeared  why  the  department  should  not 
avail  itself  of  any  benefit  which  may  be  derived  from  their  con- 
sideration. 

In  the  fall  of  1829,  an  application  was  made  to  the  department 
to  give  an  increased  expedition  to  the  mail  between  York,  Pa. 
and  Hagerstown,  Md.ii  distance  ofa  little  more  than  sixty  miles, 
so  as  to  run  through  in  one  day,  instead  of  the  contract  time, 
which  was  two  days.  Inquiry  was  then  made  of  the  contract- 
ors on  that  route,  to  learn  what  additional  expense  would  be 
incurred  by  the  improvement.  They  answered,  that  it  would 
lequire  a considerable  increase  of  stock,  which  would  demand 
an  increase  of  expense  of  at  least  $2,200- a year;  and  that  unless 
that  sum  could  be  allowed  for  the  improvement,  it  could  not  be 
made.  It  was  therefore  suspended.  |n  the  fall  of  the  same 
year,  a new  arrangement  was  made  with  the  contractors  for 
giving  increased  expedition  and  additional  certainty  to  the  trans- 
portation of  the  mail  between  Washington  city  and  Baltimore, 
which  incurred  an  additional  expense  at  the  rate  of  $3,200  a 
year.  These  were  the  same  contractors  that  were  transporting 
the  mails  between  York  and  Hagerstown.  The  service,  ac- 
cording to  the  new  arrangement  between  Washington  and  Bal- 
timore, was  performed  with  great  fidelity,  and  much  benefit  to 
the  country,  during  that  winter.  In  the  spring  of  1830,  another 
arrangement  was  made,  by  which  the  contractors  were  relieved 
from  a part  of  the  burthen  of  expense  imposed  on  them  by  the 
arrangement  of  the  preceding  fall,  and  their  additional  compen- 
sation was  therefore  reduced  from  $3,200  to  $1,000  a year, 
making  a difference  of  $2,200.  .This  saving  being  effected  from 
the  expense  which  the  arrangements  of  the  preceding  winter 
had  incurred,  it  was  then  determined  to  give  the  increased  ex- 
pedition before  solicited  between  York  and  Hagerstown,  and 
which  had  been  withheld  on  account  of  the  heavy  expenses 
which  were  otherwise  required  for  the  exigencies  of  the  winter. 
It  appears  that  another  company,  who  was  associated  with  the 
contractors,  claimed  a participation  in  the  additional  allowance 
made  between  Washington  and  Baltimore;  and  the  committee 
impute  the  reduction  of  the  service  and  compensation  on  that 
route,  and  the  improvement  on  the  route  between  York  and 
Hagerstown,  to  a disposition,  on  the  part  of  the  department,  to 
interfere  with  the  clashing  claims  of  these  individuals.  “In- 
deed,” say  they,  “they  cannot  bat  perceive  that  conflicting  in- 
dividual claims  to  the  extra  allowance  on  one  route  had  their 
influence  in  bringing  about  the  arrangement  of  May,  1830;  they 
cannot  regard  .that  arrangement  as  the  result  of  public  conside- 
rations alone,  but  as  superinduced,  at  least  in  part,  by  a wish  to 
give  one  individual  claimant  an  advantage  over  another.”  It 
is  hardly  necessary  to  make  a remark  upon  the  illiherality  of 
this  imputation,  without  the  shadow  of  evidence  to  sustain  it. 
The  conflicting  claims  of  the  individuals,  or  their  companies, 
never  received  a moment’s  consideration  from  the  department. 
The  examination  of  their  articles  of  agreement  was  declined; 
and  no  opinion  was  expressed,  directly  or  indirectly,  on  the  jus- 
tice or  equity  of  the  claims.  The  department  had  none  hut  the 
contractor^  to  deal  with;  and  their  agreements  with  individuals 
were  never  inquired  into;  nor  had  their  conflicting  claims  or 
interests  the  slightest  influence  in  this  or  any  other  official  act 
of  the  department. 

On  the  route  between  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  the 
committee  complain  that  the  contract  was  made  on  an  improv- 
ed bid  for  running  two  lines  a day  over  the  whole  route,  instead 
of  one,  and  with  much  greater  celerity  than  was  called  for  by 
the  advertisement.  Iii  this,  as  iri  all  similar  eases,  the  decision 
was  made  upon  the  proposition  for  the  services  called  for  by  the 
advertisement,  and  given  to  the  lowest  bidders,  who  were  James 
Reeside  & Co.  The  decision  did  not  affect  the  rights  of  any 
other  bidders;  and  the  only  question  involved  was,  whether  the 
improvement  proposed  should  be  made.  If  the  demand  for  the 
improved  service  had  been  extravagant,  it  would  not  have  been 
granted;  but  as  the  services  proposed  were  of  great  utility,  and 
the  compensation  reasonable,  compared  with  the  amount  of 
service,  the  improved  bid  was  finally  accepted  as  a substitute 
for  the  other.  The  improved  hid  contemplated  the  funning  of 
one  daily  mail,  in  a much  shorter  time  than  had  ever  been  done 
before,  and  the  other  daily  mail  to  supply  the  intermediate  post 
offices,  and  to  carry  the  heavy  basis  of  newspapers  and  other 
printed  periodicals,  to  run  through  more  slowly.  The  calls  of 
the  country  fop  newspaper  intelligence  rendered  it  desirable 
that  the  periodicals  should  be  conveyed  in  the  more  rapid  line. 
This  could  not  be  done  without  a violation  of  that  part  of  their 
contract  which  requires  provision  for  the  accommodation  of 
seven  passengers,  because  it  would  often  exclude  all  passen- 
gers, and  so  deprive  the  contractors  of  that  pait  of  the  remune- 
ration for  their  services  which  had  been  secured  by  the  stipula- 
tion of  their  contract.  It  was,  therefore,  imposing  on  them  a 
service  beyond  what  their  contract  required;  and  for  this  ser- 
vice, an  allowance  was  made  to  them  from  April  1,  1832,  to 
November  30,  1833,  at  the  rate  of  $10,000  a year.  The  commit- 
tee complain  of  litis,  as  an  act  unauthorised  by  law.  The  equi 
tv  of  the  allowance,  it  is  believed,  will  not  be  questioned;  ami 
if  that  part  ofa  contract  which  secures  to  the  contractor  the  be- 
nefit derived  from  the  carrying  of  passengers,. is  to  be  regarded 
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as  sacred  as  that  which  requires  him  to  transport  the  mail,  then 
the  lawfulness  of  the  allowance  will  not  be  denied.  This  al- 
lowance was  discontinued  from  1st  December,  1833;  but,  to 
show  the  earnestness  with  which  the  restoration  of  the  service 
was  solicited,  the  following  letter  is  inserted: 

“ Washington , January  1,  1834. 

To  the  hon.  W.  T.  Barry,  postmaster  general  of  the  U.  S. 

When  we  entered  into  our  present  contract  for  carrying  the 
mail  between  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburgh,  we  engaged  to  run 
two  daily  lines,  one  to  run  through  in  sixty  hours,  the  other  in 
eighty-six  hours.  Our  object  was  to  carry  the  letter  mails  for 
the  distributing  offices  and  for  places  beyond  Pittsburgh  in  our 
most  speedy  line,  and  to  carry  the  way-mail  and  newspapers  in 
the  more  tardy  line;  and  such  was  our  express  understanding 
with  the  department. 

“The  mail  had  been  formerly  seventy-eight  hours  in  going 
through  by  the  most  rapid  conveyance;  and  all  the  mails  had 
been  light  in  comparison  to  what  they  have  since  become.  You 
are  aware,  that  the  heavy  newspaper  mails  from  New  York  and 
the  east,  were  formerly  carried  to  Detroit  and  all  Michigan,  and 
the  northern  parts  of  Ohio  and  Illinois,  by  way  of  Albany  and 
Buffalo,  New  York;  but  the  increased  rapidity  of  our  mail,  and 
others  connected  with  it,  furnishing  a quicker  conveyance  to 
those  regions  than  by  Buffalo,  all  those  heavy  mails  have  been 
brought  upon  our  line.  This,  though  operating  greatly  to  our 
own  injury,  we  might  have  sustained;  but  the  whole  reading 
community — editors,  politicians  and  merchants,  as  you  may 
well  recollect,  finding  their  papers  behind  their  letters,  called 
loudly  for  as  rapid  a conveyance  of  their  newspapers  as  their 
letters.  You  then  directed  us  to  carry  all  the  newspapers  for 
the  principal  offices,  and  for  all  places  beyond  Pittsburgh,  in 
our  most  rapid  line.  The  fulfilment  of  this,  required  us  to  in- 
crease our  stock  to  nearly  double  its  former  amount  on  that  line, 
besides  depriving  us  of  the  ability  of  carrying  by  it  more  than 
half  the  number  of  passengers  we  had  formerly  been  accustom- 
ed to;  indeed  there  are  two  days  in  each  week  in  which  we  are 
so  heavily  loaded  with  papers,  that  we  cannot  carry  any  pas- 
sengers whatever.  This  is  a burden  imposed  on  us  beyond 
what  was  ever  contemplated  by  our  contract,  submitting  [sub- 
jecting] us  to  a loss  by  the  increase  of  expense,  and  decrease  of 
passengers,  of  at  least  $24,000  a year.  In  our  determination  to 
sustain  your  department  at  any  sacrifice  which  we  could  bear, 
we  intended  to  perform  the  service  without  complaint,  till  the 
department  should  be  in  a situation  to  relieve  us.  But  we  find 
the  loss  so  heavy,  that  we  are  beginning  to  sink  under  it.  We 
therefore  respectfully  and  earnestly  pray  you  to  make  us  at 
least  a partial  remuneration,  as  we  are  willing  to  bear  a part  of- 
the  sacrifice;  and  if  you  will  allow  us  but  one-half,  say  $12,000 
a year,  from  this  date,  in  addition  to  our  original  contract  price, 
we  shall  be  able  still  to  perform  the  services  required;  otherwise 
we  shall  be  compelled,  by  painful  necessity,  to  discontinue  the 
rapid  conveyance  of  the  papers,  or  sink  under  the  attempt  to 
fulfil  your  orders,  and  expectations  of  the  public. 

“The  whole  of  west  Pennsylvania,  north  Ohio,  Indiana,  Mi- 
chigan and  Illinois,  are  interested  in  the  rapid  conveyance  of 
this  mail;  and  though  it  would  be  our  interest  to  return  to  the 
more  tardy  movements,  we  are  aware  of  the  clamor  which  it 
would  excite,  and  the  injury  of  reputation  which  both  we  and 
the  department  would  sustain,  were  such  measures  adopted. 

(Signed)  JAMES  REESIDE, 

SAMUEL  R.  SLAYMAKER.” 

“We  earnestly  recommend  that  the  whole  of  the  present  fa- 
cilities of  the  mail  from  Philadelphia  to  the  west,  may  be  con- 
tinued, and  that  the  contractors  may  receive  such  additional 
compensation  as  may  be  reasonable  for  the  services  required  of 
them.  (Signed)  WM.  WILKINS, 

GEORGE  BURD, 

CHAS.  A.  BARNITZ, 

J.  MILLER, 

R.  BOON, 

J.  B.  SUTHERLAND, 

E.  WHITTLESEY, 
HARMAR  DENNY.” 

Though  the  financial  condition  of  the  department  has  hither- 
to prevented  the  restoration,  yet  it  will  be  seen  from  the  above, 
that  it  has  been  strongly  urged  by  eight  honorable  members  of 
congress,  whose  constituents  were  interested  in  its  restoration; 
and  among  them  is  the  honorable  Elisha  Whittlesey,  of  Ohio, 
one  of  the  minority  of  the  committee  who  signed  that  report 
which  sets  down  the  whole  of  this  expense  as  belonging  to  the 
“account  of  improvidence.”  When  an  honorable  representa 
tive  can  earnestly  recommend  a measure  as  highly  beneficial  to 
his  constituents  and  to  the  public,  and  then  report  to  the  nation 
that  same  measure  as  an  act  of  “improvidence,’3  it  is  not  diffi- 
cult to  estimate  the  amount  of  credit,  which  is  due  to  his  since 
rity;  yet  this  is  but  a fair  specimen  of  the  general  candor  of  that 
report.  But  the  attention  of  the  undersigned  is  more  immedi 
ately  directed  to  the  report  of  the  majority  of  the  committee, 
from  whom  he  had  anticipated  justice  and  candor. 

The  committee  complain  of  two  or  three  cases,  in  which  con 
tractors  have  received  credit  on  the  books  for  a greater  amount 
of  services  than  they  have  performed.  The  rule  of  the  depart 
ment  is,  when  additional  services  are  required,  for  the  contrac- 
tors to  obtain  the  certificates  of  postmasters,  rs  the  evidence  of 
such  performance,  before  payment  is  made  or  credit  given  them 
in  their  accounts.  So  carefully  is  this  rule  observed,  that  in  many 
cases  large  amounts  are  withheld  from  the  credit  of  contractors 


for  many  months  together,  when  it  is  known  that  their  claims 
are  just — at  least,  in  part — because  of  the  want  of  some  forma- 
lity in  establishing  them,  or  in  ascertaining  the  exact  sums  to 
which  they  are  entitled;  and  this  circumstance  alone  is  the 
cause  w'hy  the  books  of  accounts  do  not  in  all  cases  exhibit  the 
true  condition  of  every  person’s  account;  a circumstance  which 
the  committee  have  so  highly  colored  and  so  profusely  censur- 
ed. But  with  all  this  care,  it  has  happened,  in  the  great  mass 
of  business  done  in  the  department,  that,  in  some  few  cases, 
that  formality  has  been  neglected;  and  in  two  or  three  instan- 
ces, there  have  been  placed  to  the  credit  of  contractors  larger 
sums  than  they  were  entitled  to.  But  it  is  an  invariable  rule, 
in  every  such  case,  when  the  error  is  discovered,  to  re  charge 
such. over  credits,  and  deduct  their  amounts  from  subsequent 
payments  becoming  due  to  the  contractor.  This  has  been  uni- 
formly done;  and  with  such  promptness,  that  not  one  cent  is 
known  to  have  been  lost  by  means  of  such  errors;  certainly  not 
since  the  administration  of  the  undersigned. 

David  Dorrence  was,  from  June  1,1831,  to  December  31, 
1832,  contractor  for  transporting  the  mail  between  New  York 
and  New  Haven,  at  a compensation  of  $10,000  a year.  The 
committee  complain  of  his  having  received  an  additional  allow- 
ance of  $700  a year  for  supplying  Mill  river  post  office  and  for 
running  in  the  night.  In  this  statement  they  have  not  confined 
themselves  to  matters  of  fact.  They  may  not  have  known  that 
their  statement  was  not  true;  but  their  secrecy  was  the  cause 
of  their  ignorance  of  the  fact;  for  if  they  had  informed  the  un- 
dersigned of  their  apprehensions  of  an  extravagant  allowance 
on  this  route,  they  could  have  been  put  in  possession  of  the 
particulars.  There  was  a post  office  at  Mill  river  which  the 
contract  did  not  require  him  to  visit.  It  increased  the  distance, 
and  required  an  increase  of  expedition  to  perform  the  trip  with- 
in the  same  lime.  For  this  increased  service,  the  contractor 
received  an  additional  allowance  of  400  dollars  a year,  and  not 
700  dollars,  as  stated  in  the  report.  They  also  complain  of  the 
allowance  having  been  made  without  a certificate  of  the  post- 
master, certifying  that  the  contractor  supplied  that  office.  The 
best  of  all  evidence  was  in  the  department  that  the  contractor 
did  supply  that  office.  The  postmaster  at  Mill  river  rendered 
his  account  of  postage  on  letters  regularly  received  at  hi*  office, 
and  paid  over  his  balance  to  the  department;  and  this  was 
stronger  evidence  than  any  certificate  could  furnish,  that  the 
mail  regularly  visited  his  office.  The  minority  of  the  commit- 
tee (p.  119)  also  state,  that  after  the  proposal  or  contract  with 
Lovejoy  and  Wittington  to  carry  the  mail  from  New  York  to 
New  Haven  was  annulled,  a verbal  contract  for  the  same  ser- 
vice was  made  with  David  Dorrence,  of  Pennsylvania.  No 
such  verbal  contract  was  made  for  the  service  as  represented 
by  the  minority;  but,  on  the  contrary,  a written  contract,  in  the 
usual  form,  was  made  with  said  Dorrence,  on  the  27th  of  May, 
1831,  and  executed  on  the  31st  of  the  same  month,  which  con- 
tract is  now  on  the  records  of  the  department,  and  the  book 
containing  it  is  believed  to  have  been  in  the  possession  of  the 
committee  when  this  case  was  investigated.  Doubtless,  how- 
ever, the  contract  itself  escaped  their  observation;  but  an  inqui- 
ry into  the  case  would  have  brought  it  under  their  examination. 

In  1829,  a contract  was  made  with  E.  Porter  and  others,  to 
transport  the  mail  for  the  term  of  four  years,  from  the  16th  No- 
vember, 1829,  between  Mobile  and  New  Orleans,  in  steam- 
boats, three  times  a week,  for  $25,000  a year.  It  was  repre- 
sented by  the  contractors  to  be  a losing  concern.  Many  disas- 
ters had  attended  their  enterprise,  and  they  were  desirous  to  be 
released  from  it.  The  committee  do  not  pretend  that  the  com- 
pensation was  extravagant,  but  they  say  the  contract  was  made 
without  advertising,  which,  they  assert,  is  “unlawful  and 
wrong.”  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  committee,  in  this  case, 
should  have  been  so  bent  on  censure  as  to  lavish  their  animad- 
versions upon  a point  that  had  no  existence.  “This  contract,” 
they  say,  (the  contract  made  in  1829)  “was  made  without  ad- 
vertising.” The  allegation  is  not  correct.  This  route  was  re- 
gularly advertised,  and  on  the  advertisement  several  proposals 
were  received,  among  which  was  the  proposal  of  the  company 
with  whom  the  contract  was  made;  and  the  contract  was  made 
on  the  accepted  proposal  which  had  been  received  in  conformi- 
ty with  the  advertisement.  If  the  committee  did  not  know  the 
fact  of  its  having  been  advertised,  it  was  because  of  the  veil  of 
secrecy  which  they  had  drawn  around  their  proceedings.  Had 
they  informed  the  undersigned  of  their  doubt  on  this  subject,  or 
made  inquiry  of  him  concerning  it,  he  would  have  shewn  them 
the  printed  advertisement  for  this  route,  filed  in  the  book  of  re- 
corded proposals.  When  but  half  the  term  of  this  contract  had 
expired,  k was  deemed  expedient  to  give  to  New  Orleans  a 
dady  mail.  To  effect  this  object,  upon  the  most  economical 
terms,  an  agreement  .was  entered  into  with  Mr.  Porter,  who  had 
become  the  proprietor  of  more  than  half  the  stock  employed  in 
the  performance  of  the  route,  to  increase  the  number  of  trips 
from  three  to  seven  in  a week,  at  an  increased  compensation 
of  $15,000  a year;  raising  the  whole  amount  from  $25,000  to 
$40,000.  A pro  rata  increase,  which  might  have  been  lawfully 
made,  would  have  amounted  to  $33,333;  making,  for  the  entire 
service,  $58,333  a year;  but  the  object  was  secured  for  an  in- 
crease of  only  $15,000,  which  was  much  less  than  half  the  pro 
rata.  The  first  contract  was  not  annulled.  The  arrangement 
for  the  increased  service  was  made  by  consent  of  a majority  of 
the  interest  involved  in  it;  and  a new  contract  was  drawn  and 
executed  by  mutual  consent,  for  the  purpose  of  securing  the  in- 
dividual responsibility  of  the  person,  who,  from  his  amount  of 
iuterest,  could  control  the  whole. 
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In  the  many  cases  referred  to  by  the  committee,  not  an  in 
stance  is  given  in  which  an  increased  compensation  has  been 
allowed  to  a contractor,  except  for  additional  services;  and  in 
no  instance,  where  the  pro  rata  can  be  ascertained,  has  the  al- 
lowance exceeded  the  pro  rata. 

The  construction  given  to  I lie  law  by  the  committee  is  en- 
tirely novel,  and  contrary  to  the  concurrent  opinions  of  the  un- 
dersigned and  all  his  predecessors;  and  according  to  the  general 
construction,  and  the  usages  founded  upon  it,  there  is  not  an 
instance  pointed  out,  in  which  the  law  has  been  violated. 

The  mail  contracts  are  kept  and  preserved  in  the  manner 
that  the  last  twenty  years  of  experience  in  the  department  has 
approved  as  the  best.  They  are  arranged  in  alphabetical  order 
and  bound  in  books.  This  is  necessary  to  give  facility  to  refer- 
ence, which  has  constantly  to  be  made  by  the  officers  and 
clerks  of  all  the  various  branches  of  the  general  post  office.  To 
give  greater  publicity  to  all  orders  making  changes  on  the  con- 
tracts, entries  of  such  changes  are  made  on  the  contracts  them 
selves.  Where  frequent  changes  have  been  required  upon 
routes,  numerous  entries  are  necessarily  made  on  the  contract, 
especially  where  several  routes  are  embraced  in  the  same  con 
tract.  The  making  of  these  entries,  instead  of  being  the  sub- 
ject of  reprehension,  is  nothing  mote  nor  less  than  a faithful 
performance  of  duty  on  the  part  of  the  clerk  keeping  the  con- 
tract books.  Other  records  of  contracts,  and  the  alterations  or- 
dered  upon  them,  are  kept  in  the  department,  of  which  the 
committee  were  ignorant,  as  is  evident  from  their  remarks — 
which  would  have  been  readily  exhibited  if  they  had  been  re 
quired. 

The  minority  of  the  committee  comment  upon  the  contracts 
of  John  Magee  & Co.  for  the  purpose  of  fortifying  their  asser- 
tion, that  the  difference  paid  to  these  contractors  between  their 
bid  to  carry  the  mail  as  advertised,  and  to  carry  it  according  to 
the  improved  mode  suggested  by  them,  “is  no  better  than  [so 
much  money]  wasted  by  the  department.”  That  this  assump- 
tion is  utterly  groundless,  can  be  readily  shewn  by  a brief  re 
ference  to  the  testimony.  It  is  an  unconiradicted  fact  in  evi- 
dence before  the  committee,  that  the  compensation  given  the 
contractors  under  their  contract,  does  not  exceed  the  moderate 
average  rates  of  pay  for  like  service  in  the  northern  and  middle 
states.  It  is  in  evidence  before  them,  from  a source  entitled  to 
the  highest  respect,  that  the  service  in  the  improved  form,  as 
finally  contracted  for,  was  better  worth  to  the  department  and 
the  public,  the  sum  it  was  put  at,  in  the  bid  and  contract,  than 
was  the  service  as  advertised  at  the  amount  asked  for  it. 

A tabular  statement  is  embraced  in  the  minority  report,  for 
the  purpose  of  showing  that  the  mail  is  earned  a less  distance 
annually  under  the  improved  bid,  than  under  the  advertised 
proposals.  The  deceptiveness  of  the  comparison  thus  made,  is 
exposed  by  the  fact,  that  five  routes,  two  of  which  are  daily 
ones  in  four- horse  post  coaches,  two  in  stages,  twice  and  three 
times  a week,  and  one  on  horseback,  once  a week,  are  omitted 
in  the  calculations  under  the  head  of  the  improved  bid,  although 
taken  into  the  calculation  under  the  advertised  proposals. 
These  routes,  as  well  as  the  rest,  were  embraced  in  the  im- 
proved bid,  and  duly  placed  in  contract,  all  of  them,  to  Magee 
& Co.  or  their  assignees.  But  these  are  not  the  only  errors  of 
the  statement.  There  is  omitted  in  the  calculations  under  the 
improved  bid,  the  daily  mail  in  four-horse  post  coaches,  from 
Penn  Yan  to  Geneva;  and  the  daily  mail  from  Geneva  to  Bath, 
is  calculated  as  running  only  four  times  per  week.  Such  inac- 
curacies must  create  distrust  in  the  statement  on  which  the 
minority  base  their  argument.  Whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
testimony  shews  that  the  department,  in  accepting  the  improv- 
ed bid,  adopted  the  best  and  cheapest  mail  arrangement,  and 
paid  the  contractors  no  more  than  a moderate  compensation 
for  their  services. 

There  are  in  operation  in  each  year  2,300  contracts.  The 
committee  have  questioned  the  proceedings  of  the  department 
in  only  ninety,  of  those  embraced  within  a period  extending 
from  1829  to  1835;  that  is,  less  than  nine  out  of  every  thousand. 
The  transactions  in  relation  to  those  contracts,  from  which  the 
committee  appear  to  have  drawn  their  corollaries,  are  very 
small,  when  compared  with  the  immense  mass  and  variety  of 
its  other  business  and  interests. 

The  concluding  remarks  of  the  committee  are  general,  and 
therefore  do  not  admit  of  any  regular  specification  of  facts  to 
disprove  them.  They  purport  to  be  given  as  corollaries  from 
the  report,  and  are  alike  applicable  to  every  administration  of 
the  department.  But  the  propositions  contained  in  the  report 
are  shewn  to  be  factitious;  and  therefore  they  establish  no  co- 
rollaries. They  are  W'ilhout  proof,  and  without  foundation. 
The  committee  have  not  noticed  a single  act  of  the  depart 
merit  as  worthy  of  approbation.  Is  it  hecause  none  can  be 
found?  Or  is  there  an  indisposition  to  acknowledge  them? 
More  than  three  fourths  of  the  improvements  made  in  the  trans- 
portation of  the  mail  since  the  undersigned  came  into  the  de- 
partment, have  been  done  much  below  the  pro  rata  expense; 
and  the  average  expense  for  transportation  is  less  than  at  any 
former  period.  The  annual  transportation  of  the  mail  has  been 
nearly  doubled;  and  the  transportation  in  steamboats  and  stages 
is  nearly  three  times  as  great  as  it  was  in  1829.  The  num- 
ber of  post  offices  has  been  increased  from  8.000  to  10,693. 
The  revenues  arising  from  postages  have  increased  more  than 
fifty  per  cent.  The  losses  known  to  have  been  sustained  by 
mail  depredations  and  robberies  within  the  last  five  years,  do 
not  exceed  the  amount  of  what  had,  in  former  time,  been  sus 
wined  in  one  year.  System  and  prganization  have  been  given 


to  the  receipts  and  payments  of  moneys,  so  as  to  guard  against 
individual  responsibility  or  temptation.  Lines  of  stages  have 
been  established  to  the  western  boundary  of  Missouri;  to  St. 
Augustine  in  Florida;  through  Indiana,  by  the  seal  of  govern- 
ment in  that  slate;  through  the  whole  territory  of  Michigan  and 
state  of  Illinois,  from  Detroit  to  Chicago,  and  from  Chicago  lo 
St.  Louis,  in  Missouri.  The  mail  is  transported  between  this 
place  and  New  Orleans  in  half  the  time  which  was  formerly 
occupied.  Lines  of  post  coaches  have  been  established  from 
Nashville  to  Memphis,  on  the  Mississippi  river,  in  Tennessee; 
from  Tuscumhia,  in  Alabama,  lo  Natchez,  in  Mississippi;  from 
Tuseurnbia  to  Tuscaloosa,  the  seat  of  government  in  Alabama; 
and  from  Tuscaloosa  to  Montgomery;  completing  a direct  line 
from  Nashville,  in  Tennessee,  and  all  the  other  western  states, 
to  the  city  of  New  Orleans.  A semi  weekly  line  of  two  horse 
stages  has  been  improved  to  a tri-weekly  line  of  four  horse 
post  coaches,  from  this  city,  through  Lynehbuigh,  in  Virginia, 
Salisbury,  North  Carolina,  Yorkvilie,  South  Carolina,  and 
Washington,  to  M illedgeville,  in  Georgia.  The  routes  from 
Augusta  to  Savannah,  in  Georaia;  from  Augusta  to  Charleston, 
in  South  Carolina;  from  Charleston  to  Columbia,  the  seat  of 
government  in  that  state;  and  from  Milledgeville,  in  Georgia,  to 
Mobile,  in  Alabama,  have  all  been  improved  from  tri  weekly 
to  daily  lines  of  post  coaches.  A tri  weekly  line  of  po.st 
coaches  has  been  established  from  Augusta,  on  the  northern 
border  of  Georgia,  through  that  state,  to  Tallahassee  and  to 
Pensacola,  in  Florida.  The  mails  from  the  seat  of  government, 
and  from  the  Atlantic  cities,  have  been  so  expedited  as  to  re- 
turn to  Cincinnati,  in  Ohio,  to  Louisville,  in  Kentucky,  to 
Nashville,  in  Tennessee,  and  to  St.  Louis,  in  Missouri,  in  two 
days  less  time  than  was  formerly  occupied;  and  to  Nashville 
they  have  improved  from  a tri-weekly  to  a daily  line.  These 
are  but  few  among  the  many  improvements  which  have  been 
made  in  mail  transportation  and  in  facilitating  the  transit  of 
travellers.  The  impetus  given  by  the  department  to  the  spirit 
of  improvement  in  the  celerity  and  convenience  of  travelling, 
is  every  where  felt  and  acknowledged.  The  expense  of  these 
improvements  is  but  little,  compared  with  their  utility;  and  the 
public  have  enjoyed  the  benefit.  They  have  imposed  no  tax 
upon  the  country.  Not  a cent  has  been  drawn  from  the  trea- 
sury, nor  was  it  ever  anticipated  or  desired  from  that  source. 
The  improvements,  taken  in  the  aggregate,  have  cost  much 
less  than  the  ratio  of  expense  for  the  service  before  performed. 
They  incurred  a debt,  which,  at  its  greatest  amount,  was  less 
than  one-sixth  part  of  a year’s  revenue  of  the  department,  and 
the  increase  which  they  are  giving  to  the  revenue,  is  rapidly 
liquidating  that  debt. 

While  the  committee  were  giving  new  constructions  to  the 
law,  the  undersigned  was  quietly  acquiescing  in  what  he  could 
not  doubt  to  be  a violation  both  of  the  constitution  and  law, 
on  their  part.  The  constitution  does  not  recognise  the  power 
of  either  house  of  congress  to  act  when  they  are  not  in  session. 
When  the  session  terminates,  the  legislative  authority  of  the 
house  terminates;  and  the  power  to  act  by  a committee,  when 
the  power  of  action  with  the  constituent  of  that  committee  has 
ceased,  can  never  be  admitted.  A commission  might  be  estab- 
lished by  law,  or  by  a joint  resolution  of  the  two  houses,  con- 
stitutionally passed;  and  to  the  authority  of  such  a commission 
every  patriot  would  cheerfully  bow;  but  the  power  of  one 
branch  of  the  legislature  to  constitute  such  a commission,  to 
act  during  the  recess,  in  the  exercise  of  powers  undefined,  and 
in  their  proceedings  subject  to  no  principle  of  law,  is  unknow  n 
to  the  constitution;  and  every  act  of  such  commission,  or  com- 
mittee, is  regarded  as  a violation  of  the  constitutional  rights  of 
the  officer  or  individual  who  may  be  affected  by  such  act.  The 
power  exercised  by  the  committee,  of  trying  an  officer  or  in- 
dividual— finding  a verdict,  and  inflicting  upon  him  the  heavy 
penalty  of  public  censure,  without  confronting  him  with  the 
witnesses  against  him — without  giving  him  an  opportunity  of 
being  heard  in  defence — without  apprising  him  of  an  accusa- 
tion against  him — is  regarded  as  a violation  of  the  constitution 
and  law,  and  destructive  of  the  vital  principles  of  our  govern- 
ment. In  all  this,  the  undersigned  has  quietly  acquiesced;  and, 
as  the  only  means  of  being  heard,  he  now  presumes  to  address 
himself  to  the  representatives  of  the  American  people.  To  the 
judgment  of  an  enlightened  public  he  is  willing  to  submit.  Let 
the  facts,  as  they  exist,  be  known.  Let  every  official  act  of  hrs 
life,  without  color  or  comment,  be  spread  before  the  people, 
and  in  their  decision  he  will  cheerfully  acquiesce.  Conscious 
of  the  rectitude  of  intention  which  has  always  governed  him, 
he  cannot  consent  to  the  sacrifice  of  his  reputation,  without  an 
effort  to  sustain  it.  It  is  all  he  ever  sought,  and  all  that  he 
has  acquired.  It  is  more  dear  to  him  than  life  or  fortune— it  is 
the  best  legacy  he  can  bequeath  to  his  children;  and  while  no 
inducement  could  persuade  him  to  forfeit  the  claim,  he  con- 
fides in  the  justice  and  magnanimity  of  the  house  to  sustain 
him  in  the  effort  to  confirm  to  them  this  invaluable  bequest. 

1 have  the  honor  to  be,  with  high  regard,  your  obedient  ser- 
vant, W.  T.  BARRY. 

MR.  WHITTLESEY’S  REPLY 
to  mr.  Barry’s  appeal. 

To  the  editor  of  the  U.  S.  Telegraph. 

Canfield  (O.),  March  21,  1835. 

Sir:  Having  received  a copy  of  Mr.  Barry’s  letter  to  the 
house  of  representatives,  “reviewing  the  report  of  tbe  select 
committee  of  that  house,  appointed  to  investigate  the  affairs  of 
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the  post  office  department.,”  and  perceiving  it  contains  some 
strictures  on  my  own  conduct  which  are  calculated  to  mislead, 
the  public  mind,  I must  request  the  use  of  your  columns  to 
make  a very  brief  reply  to  the  matters  which  more  immediate- 
ly concern  my  self,  and  the  report  of  the  minority. 

Mr.  Barry  in  the  introductory  part  of  the  letter,  “appeals  to 
the  house  of  representatives  to  do  him  that  justice  which  has 
been  denied  by  its  committee.”  If  by  this  he  intended  to  ask, 
that  a committee  of  investigation  be  appointed  to  re  examine 
the  subjects  investigated  by  the  select  committee,  appointed  on 
the  30th  of  June,  1834,  it  might  be  improper  to  reply  at  large  to 
his  “review,”  until  such  committee  should  be  appointed  and 
make  their  report.  If  Mr.  Barry  has  not  had  a fair  hearing,  he 
certainly  ought  to  have  one,  il  he  desires  it.  If,  however,  he 
knew  the  house  could  not  take  any  measures  as  to  his  letter; 
he  having  withheld  it  until  the  last  evening,  if  not  until  the 
last  hour  of  the  session,  he  surely  can  claim  no  such  forbear- 
ance. His  letter  then  is  an  appeal  to  the  public,  founded  on 
his  own  declarations,  wholly  unsupported  by  proof.  Had  the 
letter  been  presented  at  an  earlier  day,  it  could  have  been  dis- 
cussed, and  its  fallacies  detected.  He  complains  “that  the 
constitutional  right  has  not  been  extended  to  him,  of  being  ap- 
prised of  every  complaint,  and  of  being  permitted  to  respond, 
or  to  assign  reasons  for  what  the  committee  have  represented 
as  exceptionable.” 

Without  admitting  his  constilutional  rights  to  have  been  in 
the  least  degree  violated,  I would  ask,  has  Mr.  Barry  forgotten 
how  many  honest,  intelligent,  and  worthy  officers  he  has 
thrust  from  office,  without  any  complaint  against  them,  except 
that  they  were  what  they  professed  to  be — freemen? 

And  notwithstanding  this,  he  complains  that  his  constitution- 
al rights  are  violated,  because  his  official  conduct  was  investi- 
gated by  the  house  of  representatives,  acting  as  the  grand  in- 
quest of  the  nation,  by  its  committee,  when  the  investigation 
was  based,  principally  upon  the  books  and  papers  in  his  de- 
partment, and  upon  his  official  reports! 

Mr.  Barry  errs  fn  supposing  that  charges  were  preferred 
against  him,  and  that  testimony  was  examined  to  sustain  them, 
and  a trial  was  had.  The  investigation  was  only  preliminary. 
The  tribunal  was  one  of  inquiry.  A trial  may  or  may  not  fol- 
low. If  a trial  shall  be  the  consequence,  the  constitution  se- 
cures to  him  the  privilege  to  confront  the  witnesses.  He  com 
plains  that  the  proceedings  of  the  committee  were  concealed 
from  him,  and  were  kept  a secret.  He  must  be  conscious  that 
the  committee  proceeded,  as  all  other  committees  of  investiga- 
tion have  done.  There  was  no  secrecy  or  concealment.  The 
people  have  a right  to  complain,  when  a committee  of  the  house 
of  representatives,  appointed  to  investigate  the  proceedings  of 
an  important  department  of  the- government,  has  called  on  the 
head  of  that  department  for  information,  that  it  has  been  with- 
held. Several  resolutions  which  were  adopted  by  the  commit- 
tee, and  transmitted  to  the  postmaster  general  as  early  as  Sep- 
tember and  October,  remain  unanswered.  He  complains  of  se- 
crecy and  concealment,  when  he  neglected  to  answer  the  call 
of  the  committee  as  to  the  books  of  the  department;  he  with- 
held information  from  the  representatives  of  the  people;  and 
now  calls  on  the  people  to  justify  him.  The  exception  taken, 
that  the  house  of  representatives  has  not  the  power  to  appoint 
a committee  to  sit  in  therecess  of  congress,  is  an  after  thought, 
and  one  perhaps  which  would  not  have  been  urged  by  him,  if 
the  committee  could  have  felt  itself  justified  in  exonerating  the 
department  from  all  . censure. 

Mr.  Barry,  during  the  investigation,  did  not  doubt  the  autho- 
rity of  the  committee  to  sit  in  the  recess  of  congress.  On  the 
4th  of  November,  the  committee  passed  a resolution  directing 
the  postmaster  general  to  furnish  the  original  letters  and  papers, 
concerning  the  removal  of  H.  SafFord  from  the  post  office,  at 
Putnam,  Ohio,  and  the  appointment  of  J.  Herron. 

In  auswer  to  that  call,  on  the  20th  of  November,  Mr.  Barry 
said:  “A  similar  call  was  recently  made  by  the  committee  of 
the  senate,  Whose  authority  to  inquire  into  the  motives,  and 
reasons  which  might  have  influenced  a department  of  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  of  the  government  in  the  exercise  of  the  power 
vested  in  it  by  law,  I could  not  recognize.  My  answer  to  that 
committee,  I have  the  honor  to  enclose.  But  there  is  a differ- 
ence in  the  authority  of  the  two  houses,  from  whose  commit- 
tees the  calls  have  emanated.  The  house  of  representatives 
constitutes  the  grand  inquest  for  impeachment,  and  when  act- 
ing with  a view  to  that  object,  may  rightfully  examine  the  in- 
ducements which  were  presented  to  the  postmaster  general  for 
making  a removal,  or  appointment,  and  his  motives  in  perform- 
ing such  act;  and  although  I have  not  been  apprised  of  any 
such  object  in  calling  for  these  papers,  yet  presuming  in  this 
case  the  call  was  made  for  a legitimate  purpose,  within  the 
scope  of  the  powers  of  the  committee,  I have  thought  proper, 
on  the  present  occasion,  to  furnish  it,  with  the  whole  of  the 
correspondence  required  by  their  resolution,  without  excepting 
any  portion  ofit  whatever.” 

In  this  quotation  there  is  an  express  recognition  of  the  poiv 
ers  of  the  committee  legitimately  exercised  in  the  recess  of 
congress.  If  he  supposed  the  house  of  representatives  had  not 
the  right  to  constitute  a special  committee  to  sit  during  the  re- 
cess, why  did  he  provide  a room  for  it  within  the  general  post 
office?  and  why,  did  he  answer  any  of  the  calls  of  such  commit- 
tee? 

If  the  committee,  regardless  of  truth  and  of  their  duty  to  the 
people,  had  said  “all  is  well,”  Mr.  Barry  would  never  have 
doubted  its  powers. 


Mr.  Barry  notices  three  cases  in  the  minority  report.  The 
contract  of  David  Dorrence  on  the  books  of  the  department,  did 
not  escape  the  observation  of  the  committee,  as  he  supposes. 
This  case  was  examined  by  a portion  of  the  committee,  and  the 
correspondence,  so  far  as  it  was  then  received,  was  laid  before 
the  committee,  and  a subpoena  asked  for  to  enable  the  commit- 
tee to  proceed  in  the  investigation.  The  majority  of  the  com- 
mittee declined  to  grant  the  subpoena,  for  the  reason  (as  I un- 
derstood at  the  time)  that  the  examination  of  testimony  should 
be  brought  to  a close.  After  this,  other  letters  were  received 
in  answer  to  inquiries  previously  made,  relative  to  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  department,  in  annulling  the  contract  with  Withing- 
tou  & Lovejoy,  and  in  forming  a new  one,  ostensibly  with  David 
Dorrence.  The  investigation  of  this  case,  whenever  it  shall  be 
made,  will  show  a clear  and  palpable  instance  of  favoritism, 
wherein  the  department  paid  more  than  $14,000  per  annum, 
when  all  the  beneficial  services,  under  the  contract  that  had 
been  annulled,  were  performed  for  seven  thousand  dollars. 

The  minority  of  the  committee  commented,  in  David  Dor- 
rence’s  case,  on  what  was  incidenially  disclosed  in  the  exami- 
nation of  Mr.  Reeside  & Go’s  combined  bid,  without  examining 
the  facts  under  a distinct  head.  Mr.  Brown,  in  giving  his  tes- 
timony in  Reeside  & Co’s  case,  attempted  to  implicate  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  department  under  Mr.  McLean’s  administration, 
in  order  to  vindicate  Mr.  Barry  in  annulling  a contract  for  car- 
rying the  mail  from  Philadelphia  to  Pittsburgh,  and  in  paying  to 
Messrs.  Reeside  & Slaymaker  an  increased  compensation  for 
transportation  on  this  route,  without  any  contract,  verbal  or 
written,  so  far  as  the  committee  could  learn,  from  the  books  of 
the  department  and  the  examination  of  testimony. 

The  minority  stated,  that  a verbal  contract  was  made  with 
David  Dorrence  after  the  other  had  been  annulled.  Mr.  Barry 
says  no  such  verbal  contract  was  made;  and  having  thus  as- 
serted, in  the  same  sentence,  he  substantially  admits  that  a ver- 
bal contract  was  made  on  the  27th  of  May,  1831,  which  was  not 
executed  by  the  parties  until  the  31st  of  the  same  month  The 
principal  object  of  the  committee  in  alluding  to  that  case,  was 
not  only  to  show  that  Mr.  McLean  had  not  been  guilty  of  the 
negligence  imputed  to  him,  but  that  Mr.  Barry  had  suffered  the 
contract  of  Withington  & Lovejoy  to  continue  after  he  came 
into  office,  nearly  two  years  and  two  months,  without  its  being 
reduced  to  writing  and  executed.  This  Mr.  Barry  does  not  at- 
tempt to  deny.  He  passes  over  the  main  point,  and  seizes  hold 
of  a transient  and  unimportant  remark  as  to  the  verbal  contract 
of  David  Dorrence,  which  the  minority  did  not  allege  had  re- 
mained any  particular  period  in  parol.  The  grossuess  of  the 
imposition,  attempted  to  be  practised  by  Mr.  Barry,  in  his  com- 
ments on  that  part  of  the  minority  report  which  relates  to  the 
contract  of  John  Magee  & Co.  is  without  a parallel  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  most  corrupt  governments. 

John  Magee  & Co.  put  in  proposals  for  conveying  the  mail  off 
thirty-eight  routes,  at  $13,608.  All  of  these  routes  were  award- 
ed to  them  at  that  sum.  They  put  in  also  an  improved  bid,  as 
it  is  called,  in  which  they  proposed  to  carry  the  mail  on  the  said 
thirty-eight  routes,  in  a manner  different  in  some  instances  from 
what  was  mentioned  in  the  advertisement.  They  offered  to 
carry  the  mail  according  to  this  improved  bid,  for  $26,082.  Be- 
fore the  contract  was  executed  for  the  lesser  sum,  the  improved 
bid  was  accepted.  Five  of  the  routes  were  assigned,  or  let  to 
other  persons,  for  which  the  department  pays  $2,321  per  annum. 

John  Magee  & Co.  carry  the  mail  on  the  remaining  thirty- 
three  routes,  and  receive  an  annual  compensation  of  $23,761. 
The  tabular  statement  referred  to  by  Mr.  Barry,  shows  that  the 
mail  on  these  thirty-three  routes,  for  which  $23,761  are  paid,  is 
transported  a less  number  ot  miles,  according  to  the  subsisting 
contract,  than  the  contractors  proposed  to  carry  it  for  on  all  the 
thirty  eight  routes,  and  for  which  service  they  were  to  receive 
but  $13,608.  It  shows  the  following  result  also: 

They  offered  to  carry  the  mail  on  horse  back, 

according  to  the  advertisement  73,684  miles. 

They  contracted  to  carry  it  on  horse- back,  ac- 
cording to  improved  bid  58,396 

They  offered  to  carry  it  in  four  horse  post- 

coaches,  according  to  the  advertisement  338,976 
They  contracted  to  carry  it  in  four-horse  post- 
coaches,  under  the  improved  bid  289,680 

They  carry  the  mail  by  the  contract  on  horse- 
back, a less  number  of  miles  than  proposed 
under  the  advertisement,  by  miles 
Less  by  the  contract  in  four-horse  post  coaches 
than  was  proposed  in  the  advertisement,  by 
miles 


They  proposed  to  carry  the  mail  in  stages,  ac- 
cording to  the  advertisement,  miles 
They  contracted  to  carry  it  in  stages,  under  the 
improved  bid,  miles 

They  contracted  to  carry  it  in  stages  more  miles 
than  proposed  under  the  advertisement 


15,288 

49,296 

64,584 

16,016 

21,956 

5,950 


58,634 


It  is  conclusively  shown,  therefore,  that  this  company  carries 
the  mail  under  the  contract  58,634  miles  less  per  annum,  on 
thirty-three  routes,  for  which  they  are  paid  $23,761,  than  they 
offered  to  carry  it  on  thirty-eight  routes  for  $13,608.  If  the  mi- 
uority  of  the  committee  had -included  the  five  route«»  had 
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ascertained  how  many  miles  the  mail  was  carried  on  them,  the 
case  would  have  been  much  more  glaring  against  the  depart- 
ment; for  the  contractors  had  offered  to  carry  it  on  the  thirty- 
eight  routes,  which  included  the  five  routes,  for  $13,608,  and 
they  now  receive,  for  carrying  it  on  thirty-three  of  the  same 
routes,  (58,634  miles  less  per  annum  than  they  proposed), 
$23,761. 

The  minority  stated  this  case  so  plain,  that  any  person,  capa- 
ble of  transacting  business  one  day  in  a week,  could  not  have 
mistaken  the  facts;  and  yet  Mr.  Barry  speaks  of  the  “decep- 
tiveness of  the  comparison,”  because  “five  routes  were  left  out 
of  the  calculation;”  when  their  insertion  would  have  presented 
the  case  more  strongly  against  the  department.  It  wa3  a sub- 
ject of  deliberation  whether  these  five  routes  should  be  embrac- 
ed in  the  calculation  or  not.  It  was  finally  decided  to  exclude 
them,  and  thereby  disarm  all  persons  who  might  otherwise  at- 
tempt to  deceive  the  people  by  saying  the  minority  had  based 
their  calculation  on  routes  not  included  in  the  contract. 

The  company,  in  their  improved  bid,  offered  to  carry  the  mail 
on.  the  thirty-eight  routes  for  $26,082;  and  on  some  of  them  more 
frequently  than  the  department  stipulated  by  the  contract  the 
mail  should  be  carried.  The  full  amount,  however,  is  paid. 
The  calculation  was  based  on  the  requirements  of  the  contract; 
because,  when  that  was  signed,  sealed  and  delivered,  it  con- 
trolled the  parties  as  to  the  services  to  be  performed,  and  the 
amount  of  money  to  be  paid  therefor.  This  was  substantially 
stated  in  the  report;  and  yet  Mr.  Barry  complains  because  the 
calculation  was  not  made  on  the  improved  bid;  and  says,  “such 
inaccuracies  must  create  distrust  in  the  statement  on  which  the 
minority  have  based  their  argument.”  That  is,  Mr.  Barry,  by 
the  contract,  has  released  the  contractors  from  services  they  of- 
fered to  perform;  and  because  the  minority  of  the  committee 
have  not  founded  their  calculation  on  the  services  thus  releas- 
ed, the  statement  is  to  be  distrusted! 

These  are  only  a few  of  the  instances  where  the  facts  set 
forth  and  commented  on  in  the  minority  report  are  perverted 
and  misrepresented  by  Mr.  Barry,  in  the  letter  referred  to. 

In  noticing  the  introduction  of  my  name  by  Mr.  Barry  in  his 
appeal  to  the  people,  it  will  be  necessary  to  refer  to  the  report 
of  the  majority;  as  the  paper  that  I signed  is  connected  by  him 
in  his  comments  on  that  part  of  their  report  which  refers  to  the 
contract  for  carrying  the  mail  from  Philadelphia  to  Pittsburgh. 

Before  the  proposals  for  contracts  to  commence  on  the  1st  of 
January,  1832,  were  advertised,'  there  were  two  daily  mails  from 
Philadelphia  to  Pittsburgh.  Notwithstanding  this,  Mr.  Barry, 
in  the  summer  of  1831,  advertised  for  only  one  daily  mail  on 
that  route.  Mr.  Reeside  & Co.  proposed  to  carry  the  mail  daily 
for  $7,000,  according  to  the  advertisement,  or  twice  a day,  and 
to  extend  route  No.  1,170  to  Wheeling,  for  $27,000  per  annum. 
The  latter  compensation  was  given,  and  the  majority  of  the 
committee  comment  on  these  facts  as  follows:  “When  the  ad- 
vertisement for  these  routes  was  prepared,  two  daily  lines  were 
running  between  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburgh,  one  in  less  than 
sixty  hours,  and  the  other  at  a slower  rate. 

“There  is  not  the  slightest  reason  for  believing,  and  indeed  it 
is  not  pretended,  that  there  was  any  intention  to  reduce  this 
service,  under  the  new  contract;  yet  the  advertisement  was  for 
a single  daily  mail  to  be  carried  through  in  four  days.  To  ad- 
vertise in  this  way  was  to  trifle  with  the  subject.  It  did  not  in- 
dicate the  intended  service;  and  was  a direct  violation  of  the 
act  of  congress,  which  requires  that  the  time  of  the  departure 
and  arrival  of  the  mails,  shall  both  be  stated  in  the  advertise- 
ment.” 

Mr.  Barry,  in  his  review  of  this  part  of  the  report,  says:  “On 
the  route  between  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  the  com- 
mittee complain,  that  the  contract  was  made  on  an  improved 
bid,  for  running  two  lines  a day  over  the  whole  route  instead  of 
one,  and  with  much  greater  celerity  than  was  called  for  by  the 
advertisement.” 

These  quotations  are  made,  to  enable  those  who  may  not 
have  the  benefit  of  the  two  documents  (but  who  may  have  Mr. 
Barry’s  review)  to  appreciate  the  statements  it  contains. 

The  committee  condemn  the  deception  practised  by  the  post- 
master general  in  advertising  a daily  line  at  a slow  rate,  when 
two  lines  were  then  running,  and  one  of  them  at  an  increased 
speed;  and  when  he  did  not  intend  to  reduce  the  service  or  the 
speed  of  either  line;  yet,  with  their  report  before  him,  too  clear- 
ly expressed  to  admit  of  a mistake,  Mr.  Barry  in  his  review,  re- 
presents the  committee,  as  complaining  “that  two  daily  lines 
were  run  over  the  same  route  instead  of  one,  and  with  much 
greater  celerity  than  was  called  for  by  the  advertisement.” 

Here  is  another  sample  of  the  accuracy  of  his  statement,  and 
of  the  candor  with  which  he  has  addressed  the  American  peo- 
ple. 

Mr.  Barry  converted  a contract  of  $7,000  per  annum  into  one 
of  $27,000,  as  mentioned:  and  then  gatfe  a further  compensa- 
tion of  $10,000  a year,  from  April  1st,  1832,  to  November  30th, 
1833,  on  account  of  an  alleged  increase  of  the  weight  of  the 
mail.  This  allowance  was  made,  on  the  representation  of  the 
contractors,  without  any  proof  whatever. 

As  postmaster  general,  he  was  required  by  law  to  report  to 
congress  all  the  contracts  he  had  made  during  the  previous 
year.  On  the  18th  of  April,  1832,  he  reported  to  the  house  of 
representatives  that,  he  had  contracted  with  James  Reeside,  S. 
R.  Slaymaker  and  J.  Tomlinson,  to  carry  the  mail  from  Phila- 
delphia to  Pittsburgh,  302  mijes,  in  four-horse  post  coaches 
daily,  at  the  annual  compensation  of  $7,000,  and  that  he  had 


contracted  with  the  same  persons  to  carry  the  mail  in  like  man- 
ner from  Pittsburgh  to  Washington,  Pa.  at  $1,250  per  annum. 

When  I signed  the  recommendation  which  Mr.  Barry  has 
published,  and  which  1 shall  subjoin,  1 had  no  suspicion  that  he 
had  “secreted  and  concealed”  the  lacts,  or  that  he  had  falsely 
reported  them  to  congress.  It  was  rumored,  during  the  early 
part  of  the  session  of  congress  in  1833,  that  the  mail  facilities  to 
the  west  were  to  be  curtailed.  Relying  on  Mr.  Barry’s  reports, 
and  feeling  then,  as  I have  felt  at  all  times,  a deep  interest  for 
my  constituents  and  the  country  at  large,  on  or  about  the  1st 
January,  1834,  1 signed,  with  seven  members  of  congress,  the 
following  recommendation: 

“We  earnestly  recommend,  that  the  whole  of  the  present  fa- 
cilities of  the  mail  from  Philadelphia  to  the  west  may  be  conti- 
nued, and  that  the  contractors  may  receive  such  compensation 
as  may  be  reasonable  for  the  services  required.” 

On  the  3d  of  March,  1834,  Mr.  Barry,  in  obedience  to  a call 
made  on  him,  reported  to  the  senate,  that  for  carrying  the  mail 
on  the  routes  mentioned  he  paid  annually  $27,000;  and  that  he 
had,  in  addition  to  this  sum,  made  an  extra  allowance  of 
$10,000  yearly,  from  the  1st  of  April,  1832,  to  the  30th  of  No- 
vember, 1833. 

When  I signed  the  recommendation  mentioned,  I repeat,  I 
had  no. suspicion;  nor  had  I the  means  of  knowing  that  Mr. 
Barry  was  paying  $28,750  more  yearly  than  he  reported  to  con- 
gress on  the  18th  of  April,  1832,  as  the  current  disbursements 
on  these  routes.  In  presenting  their  views  of  this  case,  tha 
minority  of  the  committee  of  the  house  of  representatives,  afte» 
stating  all  the  facts  relating  to  the  service  performed  and  the 
compensation  given,  and  after  making  the  most  liberal  deduc- 
tions, arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  Mr.  Barry,  in  the  course  of 
four  years  (the  period  of  the  contract),  will  have  paid  $62,740 
41,  more  than  he  rightfully  ought  to  pay;  and  this  sum  they  set 
down  under  the  head  of  “improvidence.”  Mr.  Barry  disconti- 
nued the  allowance  of  the  $10,000,  on  the  30th  of  November- 
1833. 

These  are  the  facts  of  the  case,  and  I will  now  advert  to  Mr. 
Barry’s  comments  upon  them.  He  says,  “Though  the  financial 
condition  of  the  department  has  hitherto  prevented  the  restora- 
tion fof  the  $10,000],  yet  it  will  be  seen  from  the  above,  that  it 
has  been  strongly  urged  by  eight  honorable  members  of  con- 
gress, whose  constituents  were  interested  in  its  restoration, anti 
among  them  is  the  honorable  Elisha  Whittlesey,  of  Ohio,  one 
of  the  minority  of  the  committee  who  signed  that  report,  which 
sets  down  the  whole  of  this  expense  as  belonging  to  the  “ac- 
count of  improvidence.” 

“When  an  honorable  representative  can  earnestly  recom- 
mend a measure  as  highly  beneficial  to  his  constituents  and  to 
the  public,  and  then  report  to  the  nation  that  same  measure 
as  an  act  of  ‘improvidence,’  it  is  not  difficult  to  estimate  the 
amount  of  credit  which  is  due  to  his  sincerity;  yet  this  is  but  a 
fair  specimen  of  the  general  candor  of  that  report.” 

Mr.  Barry  alleges  that  those  who  signed  the  recommendation 
strongly  urged  the  restoration  of  the  extra  allowance.  There  is 
not  an  intimation  in  the  recommendation  that  any  allowance, 
or  any  compensation  was  to  be  restored.  I did  not  know  that 
any  extra  allowance  had  been  made,  nor  that  any  curtailment 
had-taken  place;  and  of  course  I could  not  have  recommended 
the  restoration  of  that  which  I never  suspected  had  been  allow- 
ed. The  recommendation  speaks  lor  itself.  It  appears  the 
signers  of  it  had  been  informed,  that  the  mail  facilities  from 
Philadelphia  westward  were  to  be  diminished  or  entirely  cut 
off.  Against  this  they  remonstrated.  The  postmaster  general 
had  reported  to  congress  that  he  paid  $7,000  lor  a daily  mail 
from  Philadelphia  to  Pittsburgh.  If  there  was  more  service 
performed  than  was  exacted  by  the  contract,  and  which  was 
within  the  province  of  the  postmaster  general  to  direct,  we  re- 
commended that  it  be  continued,  and  that  a reasonable  com- 
pensation lor  such  extra  service  be  paid  to  the  contractors. 
The  law  of  1825  had  authorised  the  postmaster  general  tore- 
quire  extra  service,  and  had  restricted  him'  to  pay  therefor  no 
more  than  a pro  rata  allowance  based  upon  the  original  con- 
tract. 

That  which  is  within  the  pro  rata,  is  presumptively  reasona- 
ble; and  that  which  is  beyond  it,  is  unreasonable.  The  mino- 
rity of  the  committee,  in  presenting  the  result  of  their  reflec- 
tions iri  this  case  (page  127-8),  doubled  the  compensation  for 
carrying  the  mails  from  Philadelphia  to  Pittsburgh,  and  on  that 
principle  found  the  “improvident”  balance  mentioned. 

Mr.  Barry’s  eulogists  claim  for  him  the  character  of  “a  high 
minued  and  honorable  man.”  They  do  not  pretend  to  deny 
that  there  have  been  great  abuses  in  the  department;  but  they 
say,  he  did  not  participate  in  them— for  the  reason,  I suppose, 
“that  the  king  can  do  no  wrong,  because  he  does  no  business.” 

If  there  is  any  apology  to  be  offered  for  the  many  misstate- 
ments contained  in  Mr.  Barry’s  letter,  it  is  on  that  principle 
alone.  If  he  be  what  his  friends  represent  him  to  be,  he  could 
not  have  known  the  contents  of  his  letter.  No  high  minded 
honorable  man  would  make  false  reports  to  congress,  year  after 
year,  nor  would  he  attempt  to  deceive  the  people. 

With  but  the  knowledge  of  the  postmaster  general’s  existing 
reports,  when  I signed  the  recommendation,  I would  sign  it 
again;  and  with  the  knowledge  of  the  facts  again  drawn  from 
him,  in  his  report  of  March  3d,  1834,  I would  again  concur  in 
the  report  of  the  minority  of  the  committee;  and  trust  I should 
stand  before  the  public,  fully  justified  for  my  “sincerity  and 
candor.”  Very  respectfully  yours, 

E.  WHITTLESEY. 
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We  have  had  two  failures  of  the  mail  east  of  Philadel- 
phia, in  the  present  week.  Those  from  the  south  and 
west  are  quite  as  irregular. 

It  is  stated  in  a way  that  is  entitled  to  credit— that,  on 
yesterday,  Mr.  Amos  ICendall  was  inducted  into  office 
as  postmaster  general,  in  the  place  of  Mr.  Barry,  ap- 
pointed minister  to  Spain. 

This  has  been  a long  time  spoken  of.  Mr?  Kendall 
has  ability  to  manage  the  affairs  of  this  great  department 
Saudi  better  than  they  have  been' — and  let  us  hope  that 
he  will  do  it.  The  business  of  this  office  has  been  so 
conducted,  that  every  man  in  the  country  had  cause  to 
complain  of  it— if  receiving  letters  or  papers.  For  our- 
selves, our  losses,  in  consequence  of  its  wretched  misma- 
nagement, have  been  large — very  large,  though  we  have 
not  said  much  about  it,  believing  it  altogether  a hope- 
less concern — whether  in  regard  to  the  public,  or  to  pri- 
mate persons. 

Senator  Buchanan  gave  lately  at  Lancaster,  Pa.  this 
toast: 

“PVm.  T.  Barry:  The  eloquent  disciple  of  Jefferson— 
the  pure  patriot  and  honest  man.  If  his  generous  nature 
has  been  deceived  by  the  wiles  of  the  designing,  the  en- 
ergy and  talent  with  which  his  department  is  now  ad- 
ministered, will  soon  relieve  it  from  every  difficulty.” 

[This  had  reference  to  certain  reforms  that  Mr.  B.  was 
making  in  the  financial  part  of  his  duties.] 

Ten  times  the  amount  of  foreign  capital  has  been  in- 
troduced into  the  United  States,  that  was  invested  in  the 
bank  of  the  U.  S.  at  the  time  of  the  veto— and  more  than 
ten  times  that  amount  had  been  introduced  before.  We 
do  not  complain  of  that.  Capital  is  wanted  in  a new  and 
rapidly  growing  country.  Pennsylvania  “is  sold  to  the 
British,”  as  Washington  city  is  to  the  Dutch — 'but  the 
money,  if  rightfully  expended,  was  rightfully  borrowed. 
In  New  York  there  are  very  large  investments  of  English 
capital;  one  of  the  deposite  banks  belongs,  “body  and 
breeches,”  to  a “most  noble  marquis”— except  about  a 
sufficiency  to  form  a board-of  directors.  This  is  all  well. 
And  we  see  that  at  New  York  a loan  is  authorised  of 
two  millions  and  a half  of  dollars  to  bring  in  the  Croton 
river,  which  is  to  be  raised  in  Europe — and  we  say  that 
this  is  well,  also.  Louisiana  4s  said  to  have  a banking 
capital  of  50,000,000  dollars* — (15  millions  incorporated 
since  the  last  year),  a large  part  of  which  is  foreign.  We 
have  no  horror  of  foreign  capital — if  subjected  to 
American  management. 

The  “Ohio  Repository”  says— 

Last  year  the  “no  bank  party”  in  Ohio,  chartered  8 or  10  new 
banks.  This  year  the  legislature  refused  to  charter  any  banks. 

The  Ohio  Trust  company  stock,  (one  of  the  bantlings  of  the 
“no  bank  party”  in  Ohio)  is  quoted  in  New  York  at  $123£  for 
$100  paid  in-owing,  it  is  said,  to  large  orders  from  England. 

It  is  prdbable  that  the  banking  capital  of  the  several 
states  has  been  increased  not  less  than  fifty  or  sixty  mil- 
lions, since  it  was  determined  that  the  bank  of  the  United 
States  should  be  put  down.  The  next  year  will  add  a 
great  deal  to  this  amount,  if  there  be  not  a “blow  up”  in 
the  mean  time! 

Wool  now  commands  a very  high  price.  Many  of  the 
farmers  in  Yermont  and  N'ew  Hampshire,  who  had  kept 
their  wool  in  anticipation  of  a rise,  have  not  been  disap- 
pointed. Lots  of  Saxony  have  sold  as  high  as  76  cents 
per  lb.  in  the  country,  and  the  grades  of  merino  and  mix- 
ed vary  from  42  to  65  cents. 

A Claremont,  N.  H.  paper  says  that  Dr.  Leonard  Jar- 
vis, of  that  town,  sold,  a few  days  sinee,  18,000  pounds  of 
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wool — all  of  his  own  raising,  and  received  for  the  same 
about  14  thousand  dollars. 

It  is  stated  in  the  New  Bedford  Gazette,  that  a compa- 
ny had  been  formed  in  an  eastern  city,  who  has  sent  an 
agent  to  Europe  to  purchase  two  hundred  thousand  pounds 
of  wool,  which  they  intend  to  sell,  even  at  a loss,  for  the 
purpose  of  depressing  the  price  of  the  article,  the  ensuing 
season.  The  Gazette  cautions  the  American  farmers  not 
to  dispose  of  a lock  of  the  new  clip  until  their  fleeces 
shall  find  that  level  in  the  American  market,  which  they 
would  naturally  find  at  all  times  but  for  speculative 
schemes,  like  the  one  here  alluded  to. 

(Jd^And  what  are  200,000  lbs.  of  wool,  compared  with 
the  quantity  demanded?  There  are  20  millions  of  sheep 
— and  their  product  is  50  millions  of  pounds  of  wool ! We 
know  well  the  effect  of  a small  supply  or  deficiency  to 
to  act  on  prices — but  the  amount  stated  is  too  insignificant. 

It  appears  to  us  that  the  idea  has  been  started  to  bring 
about  ill  blood  and  enmity  between  the  farmer  and  the 
manufacturer — ^and,  by  dividing,  to  destroy.  But  “it  is 
like  the  tale  of  an  idiot,  twice  told”- — 200,000  lbs.  indeed ! 

There  are  no  classes  of  persons  to  whom  we  can  more 
strongly  apply  the  old  saying,  that  “ united  we  stand,  di- 
vided we  fall,”  than  to  the  growers  and  manufacturers  of 
wool. 

An  eastern  paper  says — • 

There  was  imported  into  the  port  of  Boston,  during  the  year 
1834,  three  millions  five  hundred  and' fifteen  thousand  pounds 
of  wool,  that  cost  less  than  8 cents  per  pound,  and  free  of  duty; 
one  hundred  and  thirty-three  thousand  nine  hundred  pound's, 
costing  over  8 cepts  per  pound,  and  dutiable. 

An  idea  has  been  started  that  the  tariff  laws  should  be 
so  remodelled  as  to  import  wool  costing  not  more  than 
15  cents  per  lb.  That  is  the  price  of  wool  in  Van  Die - 
maids  Land — the  quality  of  which  is  excellent,  and  the 
quantity  large  and  increasing. 

The  elections  in  Virginia  are  now  all  over — but  the 
returns  are  not  in.  The  “Enquirer”  claims  a majority 
— from  14  to  20;  and  the  “Whig”  states  that  “thus  far ,” 
43  Yan  Buren  delegates,  41  whigs,  and  3 White  mem- 
bers have  been  elected,  without  counting  the  elections 
that  will,  probably,  be  contested.  We  know  not  how  it 
is.  JYous  verrons.  It  will  not,  perhaps,  be  settled  until 
the  legislature  meets,  as  to  the  main  point  at  issue. 

An  attempt  was  made,  on  Friday,  last  week,  to  set  fire 
to  a back  warehouse  connected  with  the  great  establish- 
ment of  the  Messrs.  Keener,  druggists,  on  Market  street. 
Baltimore — and  another,  on  the  morning  of  Saturday 
following,  to  the  Exchange!  Each  took  effect — but 
were  soon  discovered,  and  extinguished!  There  is  “no 
mistake”  about  these  things. 

Adams,  the  colored  man,  was  found  guilty  of  murder 
in  the  first  degree,  for  having  killed  capt.  T-ilden,  of  the 
brig  Susan,  of  Baltimore,  in  the  port  of  Aux  Cayes — • 
before  the  district  court  for  Maryland,  a few  days  ago. 
He  will  be  sentenced  to-day. 

Thirty-two  shares  of  the  Canton  stock  were  sold  at  auction 
this  afternoon  at  $210.  We  understand  that  an  agent  arriv- 
ed here  this  morning,  post  haste  from  New  York,  and  snap- 
ped up  all  the  shares  he  could  lay  hands  on  at  from  $205  to 
215.  When  no  more  were  to  be  had,  he  gravely  communicat- 
ed the  information  that  the  Canton  company  stock  had  sud- 
denly risen  to  $260  in  New  York. 

[Boston  Mercantile  of  Wednesday. 

The  rage  for  speculation  in  stock  continues,  and  all  the  no- 
vices, the  shrewd  as  well  as  the  capitalists  of  thirty  years 
standing,  are  crowding  for  “a  place  to  see  the  review.” — 
Yesterday  the  speculators  went  over  from  Canton  to  South 
Cove,  the  shares  in  which  were  run  up  to  a most  astonishing 
height.  The  Transcipt  says  they  sold  for  $775.  We  have 
heard  a much  larger  sum  named,  by  a broker  who  negotiated 
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a sale  often  shares  for  one  of  the  original  stockholders.  They 
sold  at  public  sale  on  Wednesday  for  $600.  [ Boston  Gaz. 

Verily — this  is  truly  the  season  of  speculation— 260 
dollars,  for  that  which  has  its  par  at  54!  “Building 
lots”  enough  have  been  sold  in  Boston,  New  York,  Phi- 
ladelphia and  Baltimore,  and  their  neighborhoods,  to 
accommodate  about  six  millions  of  persons! 

The  branch  hank  of  the  United  States  at  Washington 
has  commenced  the  operation  of  winding  up  its  concerns 
preparatory  to  the  expiration  of  its  charter.  [Alex.  Guz. 

So  also  at  Portland,  Maine.  The  bank  will,  so  for  as 
it  can,  change  its  discounts  into  domestic  bills — to  be 
paid  at  maturity.  Under  such  an  arrangement,  it  may 
still  do,  with  perfect  safety,  a very  large  business. 

The  public  school  system  works  beautifully  in  Balti- 
more. It  goes  on  “conquering  and  to  conquer”— and 
every  day  gains  strength.  The  joint  committee  on  edu- 
cation of  the  city  councils  to  whom  was  referred  various 
matters  connected  with  that  subject,  respectfully  report: 
“That  they  have  in  a body  recently  visited  the  several  public 
schools  in  the  city,  accompanied  by  the  intelligent  and  enter- 
prising commissioners  thereof,  and  have  found  in  said  schools 
many  incidents  of  high  moral  pleasure,  and  generally  matters 
of  public  gratulation;  that  they  were  gratified  with  the  arran- 
gements adopted  by  the  commissioners,  and  must  say  that  too 
much  encomium  cannot  be  awarded  to  their  commendable  ef- 
forts, who  placed  the  schools  in  a condition  far  surpassing  in 
utility,  that  which  formerly  existed  in  the  state  of  Maryland. 
In  regard  to  the  internal  arrangements  of  the  schools,  so  far  as 
pure  air  and  health  are  concerned,  your  committee  believe  the 
houses  not  surpassed  by  any  in  the  city.  The  course  of  study 
adopted  comprises  reading,  writing,  grammar,  geography  and 
arithmetic,  history,  the  first  principles  of  algebra  and  mensura- 
tion; and  in  the  female  schools',  needle  work  is  also  taught; 
these  are  inculcated  in  the  simplest  and  most  agreeable  man- 
ner, and  enforced  by  a moral  discipline  adverse  to  any  thing 
like  personal  chastisement. 

The  different  teachers  deserve  much  praise  for  the  ability, 
zeal  and  industry  which  they  have  brought  to  bear  on  their 
laborious  avocation.  There  are  at  present  upwards  of  one 
thousand  students  in  said  schools,  consisting  of  635  boys,  and 
365  girls.  Your  committee  are  gratified  to  learn  that  the 
schools  continue  to  augment  in  number,  in  consequence  of  the 
prejudice  heretore  existing  against  them  having  been  conside- 
rably diminished,  and  the  improved  arrangements  adopted  by 
the  commissioners  having  occasioned  a more  ready  inculcation 
of  the  rudiments  of  education! 

The  treasurer  of  Virginia  reports  the  sum  of  $342,589 
84  in  the  Richmond  banks  to  the  credit  of  the  treasury, 
on  the  1st  of  April. 

Two  large  covered  boats  have  arrived  at  Pittsburgh 
from  Jamestown,  JYezv  York — one  of  them  laden  with 
patent  window  sashes,  the  other  with  patent  wooden 
buckets  and  keelers,  and  an  excellent  market  was  found 
for  each — 200  dozen  of  the  sashes  being  bought  by  a 
merchant  of  Galena , at  the  lead  mines  on  the  Upper 
Mississippi,  being,  in  all,  2,000  miles  of  water  naviga- 
tion when  they  arrive  there!  The  owner  of  the  buckets, 
&c.  wras  equally  successful — and  both  boats  would  return 
with  full  cargoes  of  window  glass,  nails  and  paints,  &c. 
the  productions  of  the  industry  of  Pittsburgh!  There  is 
also  a patent  sash,  and  a bucket  factory,  at  Fallstown,  in 
Beaver  county,  Pa. 

The  Pittsburgh  Gazette  says — “One  mercantile  house 
in  our  city  sells  upwards  of  a thousand  dozen  of  window 
sash  per  annum,  with  a rapidly  increasing  demand.” 
These  are  among  the  “Yankee  tricks” — that  are  so 
much  talked  of  ! 

The  “ Globe"  of  the  27lh  ult.  has  the  following— 
“Walsh  and  Niles. 

These  worthies  insert  in  their  columns  the  declaration  of  one 
of  the  ablest  of  their  friends  at  Providence,  contained  in  a let- 
ter to  the  Boston  Gazette,  viz: 

‘We  have  thus  lost  our  senator,  and  the  state  be- 
sides, AND  THUS,  WITH  TEARS  IN  MY  EYES,  AND  WORMWOOD 
IN  MY  GIZZARD,  DO  I CURSE  AND  QUIT.’ 

And  yet  these  same  ingenuous  and  honest  editors,  Walsh  and 
Niles,  attempt  still  to  delude  their  friends  with  the  idea  that 
there  is  great  uncertainty  as  to  the  whigs  having  lost  the  Rhode 
Island  election!!  When  the  Virginia  polls  are  closed,  the 
whigs  will  give  up  Rhode  Island.” 

We  have  heard  a story  about  an  Indian’s  sellinga  deer , 
that  he  said  he  had  killed.  The  purchaser  found  the 
creek  and  the  tree  that  he  described— but  n6  Seek;  and, 


on  being  accused  with  falsehood,  the  son  of  the  forest 

said,  that  tltzoo  truths  to  one , w'.us  very  good  for  an 

Indian.”  But  this  is  otdy  one  to  one! 

What  Mr.  Walsh  has  said  on  this  subject  we  do  not 
know— he  is  able  and  willing  to  defend  himself,  if  he 
thinks  it  worth  while;  but  we  made  as  perfect  a “non 
committal”  on  this  matter  as  it  was  possible  for  any  one 
to  do — offering  no  remark  of  our  own,  bearing  upon  it — • 
using  only  the  worn  out  “setting  pole”  of  our  old  friend 
Mr.  Ritchie— “rums  verrons closing  our  quotations 
with  a statement  which  says,  “we  are  now  enabled  to 
state  with  certainty  that  the  late  election  has  resulted  in 
the  choice  of  gov.  Francis,  and  a large  portion  of  the 
Jackson  senate,”  &c.  But — “rums  verrons ,”  again! 

Mr.  Blair  will  be  kind  enough  to  put  on  his  specta- 
cles when  he  reads  the  Register ! He  needs  them.  See 
last  number,  page  129. 

Mr.  Wilson,  of  the  “Herald,”  is  endeavoring  to  per- 
suade the  people  of  Steubenville  of  the  importance  of  a 
supply  of  pure  water  from  the  Ohio,  such  as  Pittsburgh 
and  Wheeling  possess.  The  highest  estimated  cost  is 
40,000  dollars — and  it  is  fairly  shewn  that  the  insurance 
against  fire  would  be  reduced  in  that  sum.  Indeed,  at 
Wheeling,  soon  after  the  w orks  there  w ere  finished,  it 
was  computed  that,  at  one  fire,  was  saved  the  whole 
amount  of  the  cost  of  the  works!  Where  a supply  can 
be  obtained  so  cheaply,  it  is  folly  indeed  not  to  have  it. 
In  Wilmington,  Del.  it  is  supposed  that  the  supply  of 
the  city  with  water  from  the  Brandywine,  (abundant  and 
pure),  will,  at  an  early  day,  discharge  the  debt  incurred, 
and  relieve  the  city  from  all  other  taxation! 

At  a public  dinner  given  at  Raleigh,  one  of  the  regu- 
lar toasts  was— 

John  Marshall,  chief  justice  of  the  United  States — The  talents 
of  Bacon,  the  learning  of  Mansfield,  and  the  purity  of  Hale. 

[It  is  a circumstance  worthy  of  being  noticed,  that 
when  this  toast  was  announced,  without  an  intimation  to 
that  effect,  the  whole  party  arose  almost  simultaneously, 
and  drank  the  toast  standing' — an  emanation  of  true  gra- 
titude to  one  who  has  so  exalted  his  country’s  name  ia 
the  eyes  of  the  world]. 

The  “Louisville  Journal,”  of  the  6th  instant  says— 
The  new  chancellor,  George  M.  Bibb,  took  his  seat  on  Mon- 
day last,  and  organized  the  court.  He  appointed  A.  T.  Bum- 
ley,  clerk,  and  Charles  Clarke,  master.  These  appointments 
are  excellent  and  give  general  satisfaction. 

The  China  and  fig  trees  in  Georgia  and  South  Caro- 
lina, have  been  generally  killed  by  the  severe  weather  of 
the  past  winter. 

St.  Augustine,  April  s.  Fears  have  been  entertained 
that  our  orange  trees  were  all  killed  by  the  severe  cold 
of  the  8th  February  last,  but  we  are  happy  to  inform  our 
readers  that  the  injury  done,  though  severe,  is  not  so 
great  as  has  been  anticipated.  We  are  informed  that  a 
large  number  of  trees  on  Fish’s  island  are  putting  out 
shoots  from  the  large  branches,  and  a number  of  trees  in 
the  city  are  putting  out. 

The  weather  has  been  extremplv  dry  and  cool,  w hich 
has  greatly  retarded  the  process  Of  vegetation. 

It  is  melancholy  to  look  upon  the  wreck  of  what  was 
a short  time  since,  our  pride,  and  in  the  place  of  green 
foilage,  see  nothing  but  dry  branches;  but  a few  April 
showers  will  have  a great  effect  in  restoring  our  trees 
to  their  wanted  beauty. 

The  “Troy  Whig”  of  the  25th  ult.  says — 

We  had  this  morning  a very  smart  little  snow  storm— 
which  we  suppose  all  our  city  readers  know.  We  state 
this  fact,  therefore,  not  so  much  for  the  sake  of  domestic 
intelligence,  as  for  the  purpose  of  informing  our  distant 
readers  of  a new  arrival  among  us. 

And  the  Frederick  (Maryland)  Examiner,  says — 
Yesterday  morning,  the  28th  of  April,  rhe’Catoetin  mountain, 
several  miles  north  of  this  city,  was  covered  with  snow.  The 
temperature  of  the  weather,  whilst  we  write,  is  more  like  that 
of  November  than  April,  and  every  thing  around  us  is  marked 
with  the  effects  of  a season  of  unusual  backwardness.  The 
peach  trees  have  not  shown  a blossom,  and  many  persons  ap- 
prehend the  destruction  of  the  tender  buds  of  the  apple  and 
other  fruit  trees. 
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The  U.  S.  sloop  of  war  Peacock,  capt.  Kennedy,  has 
sailed  for  the  eastern  seas,  having  on  board  E.  Roberts, 
esq.  diplomatic  agent,  who  is  bearer  of  the  ratified  com- 
mercial treaty  between  this  country  and  Siam,  and  also 
between  this  country  and  the  sultan  of  Muscat. 

Mr.  Clayton , of  Cincinnati,  having  resolved  to  do 
what  no  other  person  had  done,  ascended,  in  a balloon, 
at  5 P.  M..  and  let  it  go  until  its  gas  was  exhausted.  It 
is  sufficient  to  say,  that,  in  nine  and  a half  hours , he 
landed  on  ihe  top  of  a mountain  in  Virginia,  more  than 
jour  hundred  miles  distant  from  the  place  of  his  depar- 
ture! It  was  very  cold — the  wind  blowing  severely;  and 
so  he  wrapped  himself  up  in  blankets,  laid  himself  down 
in  his  car,  and  Jell  asleep — out  of  which  he  was  awaken- 
ed “at  last,”  by  his  car  striking  the  top  of  a tree.  This 
was  at  half  past  2 o’clock,  A.  M.  when  he  descended, 
not  knowing  where  he  was. 

He  has  published  a long  account  of  his  voyage — the 
longest  by  far  (as  we  believe),  that  any  person  ever  per- 
formed before.  He  thinks  that  his  altitude,  a part  of  the 
time,  was  between  3 and  4 miles.  He  had  refreshments 
with  him — and  partook  of  them  plentifully. 

At  the  circuit  court  of  the  United  States  during  its  fall 
session,  in  Frankfort,  Kentucky,  judges  McLean  and 
Monroe  differed  in  relation  to  the  effect  of  an  oath  taken 
before  ocate  officers  authorised  to  administer  oaths,  where 
the  law  prescribing  it  was  of  federal  origin.  Judge  Mc- 
Lean was  of  opinion  that  a false  oath,  so  administered, 
would  not  subject  the  false  swearer  to  the  penalties  of 
perjury.  The  supreme  court  of  the  United  States  have 
supported  the  district  judge,  at  the  expense  of  judge 
McLean.  The  opinion  of  the  court  (judge  McLean  dis- 
senting) was  as  follows: 

“Upon  the  whole,  we  are  of  opinion  that  where  the  oath  is 
taken  before  a state  or  national  magistrate  authorised  to  admi- 
nister oaths,  in  pursuance  of  any  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
treasury  department,  or  in  conformity  with  the  practice  and 
usage  of  the  treasury  department,  so  that  the  affidavit  would 
be  admissible  evidence  at  the  department  in  support  of  any 
claim  against  the  United  States,  and  the  party  swears  falsely, 
the  case  is  within  the  purview  of  the  act  of  1823,  ch.  165.  It 
will  be  accordingly  certified  to  ihe  circuit  court,  that  the  said 
Josiah  Reed,  named  in  the  certificate  of  division  of  the  judges 
of  the  circuit  court,  being  a justice  of  the  peace  of  the  com- 
monwealth of  Kentucky,  authorised  by  the  laws  of  that  state  to 
administer  oaths,  had  authority  and  jurisdiction  to  administer 
the  oath  and  take  the  affidavits  in  the  said  certificate  of  divi- 
sion mentioned,  and  that  if  the  facts  stated  therein  were  falsely 
sworn  to,  the  case  is  within  the  act  of  congress  of  the  first  day 
of  March,  1823,  referred  to  in  the  same  certificate.” 

Recently  in  the  U.  S.  senate,  Mr.  King,  of  Georgia, 
in  opposing  the  Alabama  2 per  cent,  bill,  very  pleasant- 
ly remarked  that  the  western  states  were  always  begging 
for  tiie  proceeds  of  the  public  lands,  either  for  the  pur- 
pose of  education,  or  some  other  object;  but  that  if  he 
could  judge  by  the  learning  of  the  members  of  congress 
from  those  states,  they  needed  no  such  assistance.  Mr. 
Porter,  of  Louisiana,  answered  Mr.  King:  “Sir,”  said 
he,  “I  much  admire  the  pleasantry,  the  fine  run  of  hu- 
mor with  which  the  honorable  senator  from  Georgia  op- 
poses this  bill — permit  me,  sir,  to  meet  him  in  his  own 
way,  and  to  answer  him  by  saying  that  there  are  but 
three  ways  of  acquiring  public  land,  viz:  to  buy  it,  to 
steal  it,  or  to  beg  it.  We  of  the  west  need  it,  but  are 
unable  to  buy  it,  so  we  beg  it,  because,  having  no  Che- 
rokee lands  in  the  western  states,  we  cannot  steal  it.” 

The  friends  of  governor  Wolf  have  published  a state- 
ment (in  substance  as  follows)j  by  way  of  an  off- set  to 
the  letter  of  Mr.  Buehler,  given  in  the  Register  of  the 
1 8th  inst.  It  was  brought  to  light  at  a late  public  meet- 
ing in  Mifflin  county,  an  extract  from  the  proceedings  of 
which  is  subjoined: 

“While  the  committee  were  absent  preparing  the  proceed- 
ings, Messrs.  Potter  and  Parker  addressed  the  meeting.  Mr. 
Parker  went  into  the  history  of  the  late  convention,  and  Ihe 
manner  in  which  the  spurious  delegates  were  got  up— the 
one  from  Juniata  particularly.  He  said,  tvyo  days  before  the 
convention  met,  a creature , for  it  would  Jje  a burlesque  to  call 
him  a man,  arrived  at  Mifflintown,  bearing  a letter  from  John 
C.  Bucher  to  Amos  Gustine,esq.  wishing  him  to  get  up  a meet- 
ing, no  matter  how,  and  send  a delegate  opposed  to  the  nomi- 
nation of  governor  Wolf.  Amos  Gustine  told  the  creature  be 
had  missed  his  man,  he  could  not  engage  to  do  bis  dirty  work, 


“but  there,  (says  he)  is  a man  who  will  answer  your  purpose, 
(pointing  to  S.  G.  Nesbitt)— speak  to  him— I scorn  such  busi- 
ness.” [-Lewistown  Republican, 

This  is  very  beautiful — amongst  friends! 

The  following  letter  written  by  Mr.  Van  Buren  has 
just  been  published: 

Washington,  July  11,  1834. 

Dear  sir:  I owe  you  an  apology  for  not  having  sooner  ac- 
knowledged the  receipt  of  your  obliging  letter  of  26lh  of  May. 
My  opinions  on  the  subject  of  the  power  of  congress  over  slave 
properly  in  the  southern  states,  are  so  well  understood  by  my 
friends,  that  l am  surprised  that  an  attempt  to  impose  upon  the 
public  respecting  them  should  be  hazarded. 

The  subject  is,  in  my  judgment,  exclusively  under  the  control 
of  the  state  governments;  and  1 am  not  apprised,  nor  do  1 be- 
lieve, that  a contrary  opinion  to  an  extent  deserving  considera- 
tion, is  entertained  in  any  part  of  the  United  States.  The 
charge,  therefore,  to  which  you  have  had  the  goodness  to  call 
my  attention,  that  I “am  in  lavor  of  an  interference  by  congress 
in  manumitting  your  slave  property,”  is  destitute  of  foundation: 
so  far  from  it,  1 do  not  see  on  what  authority  the  general  go- 
vernment could  interfere,  without  a change  of  the  constitution, 
even  at  the  instance  of  either  or  of  all  the  slave  holding  states. 

With  great  respect  and  regard,  I am,  dear  sir,  very  truly, 
yours,  (Signed)  M.  Van  Buren. 

To , Clinton,  Mississipjii. 

There  is  a great  deal  of  humor  in  the  following — and 
some  truth.  The  “rewarding”  of  editors  became  too 
common;  though  we  contend  that  they  should  have  their 
share , equally  with  the  lawyers  and  others. 

John  Holmes,  formerly  United  States  senator  from 
Maine,  tells  a good  story  in  one  of  his  late  speeches: 

It  is  said  that  the  day  after  gen.  Jackson’s  inauguration, 
twenty- four  editors  of  newspapers  marched  in  procession  to 
the  president’s  to  get  their  -pay.  Poor  old  man,  he  was  to  be 
pitied.  Among  them  was  Noah,  of  the  Advocate,  and  Hill,  of 
the  Patriot;  Noah  was  a man  of  ease,  and  to  appearance  well 
fed;  Hill  was  lean,  lank  and  lanthorn-jawed— a very  Cassius. 
Noah,  a shrewd,  cunning  fellow,  stopped  the  procession  and 
proposed  a different  order.  “Here,”  said  he,  “Hill,  you  are 
the  ugliest  of  the  clan,  of  a hungry  aspect  enough.  I am  fat 
and  plump:  you  shall  lead  us  on,  and  as  soon  as  the  old  presi- 
dent sees  this  picture  of  starvation,  he  will  surrender  at  once.” 
Well,  it  worked  to  a charm.  They  entered  the  palace  in  this 
order;  the  president  was  sent  for  and  entered  the  room.  He 
started  back — “good  God!  gentlemen,  take  all  you  want.” 
The  old  hero,  though  his  nerve  never  forsook  him  in  battle, 
could  not  stand  this,  but  surrendered  at  once;  and  twenty-three 
of  the  twenty-four  obtained  office,  and  the  twenty- fourth,  for 
being  left  out,  let  out  the  whole  story! 

Mr.  Tristam  Burges , of  Rhode  Island,  recently  ad- 
dressed a great  public  meeting  of  his  fellow  citizens,  at 
Providence,  with  more  than  his  wonted  power  of  elo- 
quence. The  following  extract  from  Mr.  Burges’  speech 
contains  a glowing  panegyric  upon  the  talents  and  worth 
of  the  great  statesman  of  the  north — Daniel  Webster. 
Mr.  Burges  said: 

“If  we  triumph  now,  we  cannot  be  defeated  in  August;  and 
we  shall  then  elect  representatives,  who  may  elect  a president 
of  the  United  States.  Three  candidates  have  already  been  no- 
minated. White  in  the  south;  McLean  in  the  west;  Webster 
in  the  east.  The  friends  of  judge  White  say  he  is  in  truth  what 
Jackson  promised  to  be.  It  is  enough  for  us,  that  the  host  of 
executive  favorites  are  against  him,  and  he  against  them.  Mc- 
Lean is  a man  good  and  true;  a whig,  a patriot,  a statesman. 
Webster  is— but  why  should  I speak  of  Webster?  There  is  not 
a man  in  a city,  or  village,  or  on  a farm  or  plantation,  or  in  the 
wilderness,  or  in  a cabin  of  any  state  or  territory,  but  can  talk, 
and  does  talk,  and  toll  of  Webster,  the  orator,  the  statesman, 
the  great  champion  of  the  constitution.  He  is,  in  soul,  as  lofty 
as  his  own  native  mountains,  and  pure  as  their  eternal  snows. 
Rocks  may  be  rent,  or  moved,  but  nothing  in  the  tide  of  time, 
or  the  tempests  of  party,  can  shake  or  touch  bis  integrity.  Who 
that  could  be  proud  of  bis  country  would  not  be  proud  to  have 
such  a man  for  president  of  the  United  States? 

The  St.  Augustine  Herald  states  that  there  is  no  foun- 
dation for  reports  which  have  been  in  circulation,  of  ap- 
prehended difficulties  in  the  removal  of  the  Seminole  In- 
dians from  Florida  to  the  west  of  the  Mississippi.  The 
Seminole  of  the  present  day  is  a different  being  from  the 
warlike  son  of  the  forest  when  the  tribe  was  numerous 
and  powerful,  and  no  trouble  in  the  removal  of  the  rem- 
nant of  the  tribe  is  anticipated. 

We  learn  that  in  consequence  of  certain  statements  in 
the  newspapers,  impugning  his  character  as  an  officer, 
captain  Read,  of  the  navy,  has  arrived  in  Washington 
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and  demanded  a court  martial,  whieh  he  solicits  may  lie  | 
convened  for  his  trial  as  early  as  practicable.  We  also 
learn  that  in  consequence  of  this  circumstance,  and,  from 
motives  of  delicacy,  desiring  to  decline  any  responsible 
trust  until  his  character  is  freed  from  the  imputation 
which  now  rests  on  it,  he  has  requested  of  the  depart- 
ment to  be  relieved  from  serving  as  president  of  the 
board  of  examination  which  is  about  to  meet  at  Balti- 
more. [Nat.  Jut. 

One  of  the  London  papers,  adverting  to  Russia,  says — • 

“Are  the  remains  of  Turkey  to  be  laid  on  the  tomb  ol 
Polandi*  Is  the  mammoth  of  the  Sarmatian  plains  to  be- 
come the  Leviathan  of  the  Hesperian  seas?” 

A communication  in  the  Richmond  Enquirer  contains 
the  following  statement: 

“A  diamond  weighing  upwards  of  5 dwts.  [30  carats]  was 
found  on  the  plantation  of  Mr.  Philip  Brooks,  in  the  county  of 
Prince  Edward,  by  one  of  his  children,  who,  it  is  supposed,  was 
attracted  by  the  rays  of  light  emitted  from  its  surface.  It  has 
been  examined  by  several  scientific  gentlemen,  among  whom 
was  the  professor  of  chemistry  at  Hampden  Sidney  college;  all 
of  whom  pronounce  it  Ihe  pure  carbon.  The  discovery  of  this 
great  treasure  appears  to  have  been  the  work  of  Providence; 
for  Mr.  Brooks  was  a very  poor  man,  and  besides,  is  much  in 
volved.  Since  the  discovery,  however,  he  may  occupy  the  sta- 
tion that  he  formerly  did,  as  regards  the  riches  of  this  world. 
Mr.  Brooks  is  disposed  to  sell.” 

At  the  lowest  computation,  a brilliant  of  the  first  water, 
weighing  five  carats,  would  be  worth  $500,  and  if  this 
diamond  of  flye  dwts.  is  of  that  character,  it  would  bring 
$15,000.  [JV.  Y.  Ev.  Post. 

The  Bermuda  papers  treat  very  lightly  the  threats  put 
forth  in  several  of  our  U.  S.  journals,  concerning  the 
manumission,  by  the  Bermudian  authorities,  of  the  slaves 
on  board  the  American  brig  Enterprize,  which  touched 
at  the  islands,  in  distress.  It  is  intimated  that  the  de- 
tails of  the  transaction  have  been  laid  before  the  British 
government,  and  that  the  decision  of  the  Bermudian 
courts  or  magistrates  will  be  sustained,  leaving  the  own- 
ers of  the  slaves  to  their  resort  against  the  underwriters, 
if  they  have  any,  and  to  put  up  with  the  loss  as  they  best 
may,  if  they  have  none. 

The  Barbadian , of  the  11th  ult.  published  at  Bridge- 
town, in  speaking  of  the  slave  question  says: 

After  all  the  gloomy  anticipations  and  predictions  of,  we  be- 
lieve, a majority  of  slave  proprietors,  of  ruin  to  West  India  pro- 
perty by  the  abolition  of  slavery,  the  prospect  of  future  prospe- 
rity brightens  every  day.  We  may  at  any  rale  hazard  this  opi- 
nion as  to  the  value  of  property  in  our  own  island.  There  may 
be  here  and  there  some  trifling  exceptions  from  the  general  rule; 
but  we  think  we  can  safely  pronounce  that  the  apprenticeship 
system  is  working  as  well  as  any  reasonable  man  could  expect. 
We  are  not  aware  of  any  serious  interruption  to  the  old  routine 
of  labor  on  the  plantations,  except  those  which  are  rendered 
imperative  on  both  master  and  servant  by  the  new  law.  No 
information  has  reached  us  of  any  material  resistance  to  the 
laws  on  the  part  of  the  laborers.  The  crop  of  sugar  is  advanc- 
ing as  fast  as  ever  it  did.  The  season  for  manufacturing  sugar 
is  always,  though  the  most  laborious,  yet  the  most  cheerful  and 
animating  period  of  the  negro’s  life.  The  crop  having  been 
commenced  unusually  early,  there  have  already  been  shipped 
upwards  of  five  thousand  hogsheads,  about  three  hundred 
tierces,  and  about  four  hundred  barrels  of  sugar,  besides  a con- 
siderable quantity  of  molasses.  There  must  be  great  confidence 
felt  in  the  safety  and  stability  of  West  India  property,  since  we 
hear  that  several  estates  have  been  lately  sold  in  this  island  at 
a considerably  higher  price  than  the  proprietors  would  have 
taken  for  them,  while  the  measures  of  government  were  uncer- 
tain, and  threatening  in  their  character.  We  trust  that  the 
prospect  is  also  brightening  throughout  the  other  colonies;  our 
only  fear  is,  for  the  colony  of  British  Guiana.  There,  we  con 
fess,  tnatters  wear  a gloomy  aspect. 

ITEMS. 

A fellow,  at  Albany,  stole  a cow,  (of  the  most  approv- 
ed breed,  and  worth  sixty  dollars),  drove  her  into  the 
woods  and  killed  her— for  the  sake  of  her  hide,  worth 
Jive  dollars!  He  well  deserves  to  be  taught  “the  art  and 
mystery  of  hammering  stone,”  at  the  state  prison,  for  a 
“considerable”  time. 

The  ship  Orozimbo,  at  Baltimore,  from  Liverpool, 
brought  an  importation  of  fourteen  heifers  and  two  bulls, 
of  the  full  blooded  short  horn  breed.  They  are  said  to 
be  as  fine  a parcel  of  cattle  as  has  over  been  imported 


into  this  country,  and  are  intended  to  be  placed  on  ths 
farms  of  R.  D.  Shepherd,  esq.  at  Shepherdstown,  Ya. 

We  are  informed  (says  the  Portland  Courier), that  large 
quantities  of  counterfeit  half  dollars  and  ten  cent  pieces 
are  in  circulation  in  this  city  and  vicinity.  They  are 
imitations  of  American  coins,  and  very  difficult  to  detect. 
It  is  said  they  are  a compound  of  tin,  glass  and  lead,  and 
are  equal  in  sound  and  weight  with  the  genuine.  Our 
informant  says  they  are  supposed  to  be  Canadian  manu- 
facture, and  well  got  up  to  deceive  the  best  judges. 

The  “Pennsylvanian”  of  Saturday,  says — 

“We  have  ascertained  that  the  rumor  is  correct,  that 
Felix  JYliirray,  lately  sentenced  to  death  for  the  murder 
of  Joseph  Sutcliff,  has  been  pardoned  by  governor  Wolf, 
and  that  he  sailed  for  England,  on  board  the  Pocahontas, 
on  Monday  last.” 

On  which  it  is  said — “It  is  one  of  the  curses  entailed 
upon  us  by  the  political  managers  of  the  present  day,  that 
not  only  the  public  interests,  but  the  sacred  demands  of 
justice,  are  sacrificed  to  the  advancement  of  aspiring  and 
unprincipled  demagogues.  ” 

[We  know  not  who  this  Murray  was — nor  any  parti- 
culars of  the  case  of  the  murder  committed  by  him.] 

It  appears  by  the  report  of  the  committee  appointed  at 
a public  meeting  of  the  friends  of  education  in  1828,  that, 
out  of  a population  of  about  300,000,  in  New  Jersey , 
there  are  15,000  adults  who  are  unable  to  read,  and 
12,000  children  who  are  entirely  destitute  of  the  means 
of  education. 

We  have  received  a copy  of  a report  addressed  to  the 
legislature  of  Indiana  by  the  trustees  of  a state  seminary, 
incorporated  for  the  express  purpose  of  qualifying  teach- 
ers for  common  schools.  From  this  report  it  appears 
there  is  a deplorable  deficiency  of  teachers  in  the  state. 
“The  investigations,”  says  the  report,  “of  the  association 
formed  for  the  promotion  of  common  education  in  the 
state,  have  thrown  additional  light  on  this  subject:  From 
their  inquiries  it  appears  that  only  about  one-quarter  of 
the  children  of  suitable  age,  attended  school  in  1833-4. 
Only  one  in  six  can  read;  one  in  nine  write;  and  one  in 
a hundred  study  geography,  and  one  in  a hundred  and 
forty-five  grammar.”  The  universal  complaint  was,  “we 
can’t  get  suitable  teachers — some  are  intemperate;  some 
profane;  some  notoriously  debauched.”  And  yet  the 
trustees  say,  “we  dare  not  dismiss  them,  for  there  are  no 
others  to  be  had.” 

There  was  a great  storm  at  New  York  in  Monday  night 
and  Tuesday  morning — by  which  many  vessels  were  se- 
riously injured,  and  several,  breaking  their  fasts,  were 
drifted  on  shore.  Some  also  sunk  at  the  wharves. 

The  damages  sustained  were  very  large — and  a loss  of 
lives  is  apprehended  on  the  coast,  where  several  vessels 
are  known  to  have  been  wrecked.  The  steamboat, 
“Chief  Justice  Marshall,”  on  her  voyage  to  New  Lon- 
don, parted  her  cables,  and  went  on  a rocky  shore,  near 
New  Haven.  The  pilot  was  drowned — passengers  and 
crew  all  saved.  The  vessel  is  stated  to  be  a total  loss. 
The  steamboat  Champlain,  which  started  at  the  usual 
hour  on  Tuesday  morning,  for  Albany,  was  obliged  to 
put  back,  less  by  the  violence — great  as  that  was — of  the 
tempest,  than  by  the  quantity  of  drift  logs,  encountered 
in  the  river — the  wreck,  probably,  of  some  rafts. 

Lake  Champlain  opened  for  steamboats  about  the  20th 
April.  There  are  three  boats  on  the  lake. 

American  stone — a newly  discovered  cement.  Lon- 
ginus never  made  a truer  remark  than  when  he  said  a 
“democracy  was  the  cradle  of  science.”  The  unfettered 
mind,  expanding  to  its  utmost  power  of  extension,  under 
free  laws  and  institutions,  develops  powers  that  lie  dor- 
mant and  repressed  beneath  the  chains  of  a monarchy  and 
despotism.  Discoveries  and  inventions  are  created  in  the 
combinations  of  thought,  which  seem  almost  magical  and 
supernatural  compared  with  the  results  of  intellectual 
operations  in  governments  of  force.  Our  own  country 
has  demonstrated  the  truth  of  these  remarks  in  her  Frank- 
lin, her  Fulton,  lief  Whitney,  and  many  others,  and  in 
the  astonishing  rapidity  with  which  she  has  applied  and 
improved  upon  almost  every  useful  art. 

We -come  now  to  record  another  remarkable  invention, 
which  has  before  been  slightly  alluded  to,  but  of  which 
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we  can  now,  from  our  own  personal  observation  of  the 
specimens,  and  from  further  information  obtained  from 
the  inventor,  speak  in  more  positive  terms.  Mr.  Oba- 
diah  Parker,  a native  of  New  Hampshire,  and  for  many 
years  past  a respectable  resident  of  Onondaga  county,  in 
our  state,  and  now  in  this  city,  has,  after  numerous  ex- 
periments, discovered  a composition  stucco  or  cement — 
which,  from  a state  of  liquid  mortar,  hardens  in  a few 
days — say  eight  or  ten — into  a solid  substance  or  stone, 
as  impenetrable  almost  as  granite,  and  susceptible  of  a 
beautiful  polish.  It  is,  apparently,  chiefly  of  a calcareous 
nature,  or  like  the  hardest  kind  of  marble.  Any  color  may 
be  given  to  it;  and  it  not  only  defies,  but  actually  acquires 
greater  density  and  solidity,  and  less  brittleness,  under 
the  changes  of  the  atmosphere.  He  has  obtained  a series 
of  patents — and  at  Catskill,  recently  built,  as  a specimen, 
the  wall  of  a small  edifice  eight  feet  high,  which  in  eight 
days — recalling  to  mind  the  fable  of  Medusa,  was  per- 
fectly petrified,  with  its  door,  windows,  &c.  all  of  which 
is  testified  to  by  the  owner  to  us  personally,  and  by  the 
certificate  of  the  judges  of  the  county  and  the  principal 
citizens  of  the  place.  It  is  inipossible  to  foresee  the  con- 
sequences of  such  a discovery.  It  surpasses,  without 
doubt,  all  other  cements;  and  the  material  is  so  eheap, 
that  entire  houses,  of  any  shape  or  dimensions,  fortifica- 
tions, canals,  aqueducts,  &c.  may  be  thus  built  up  in  a 
few  days,  which  could  utterly  supersede  brick  and  stone, 
and  effect  a complete  revolution  in  architecture.  What 
will  not  art  yet  imitate  and  accomplish? 

[The  preceding  is  copied  from  a JVezv  York  paper — 
but  which  of  them  we  do  not  recollect.] 

On  Monday,  th«'16th  March,  there  was  a beautiful  display  of 
that  meteor  scarce  on  this  coast,  (though  well  known  in  the 
high  latitudes),  the  Corbizant,  on  board  the  Royal  William 
steamer,  of  Leith.  It  made  its  appearance  at  midnight,  in  the 
shape  of  seven  brilliant  stars,  one  at  each  mast  and  one  at  each 
cross  tree,  and  taken  collectively,  looked  exactly  like  the  great 
bear  in  miniature.  One  of  the  seamen  that  went  up  to  the 
mast  head  said  it  had  a hissing  noise,  like  that  produced  by  a 
bar  of  hot  iron  plunged  in  water.  It  continued  blazing  beauti- 
fully  for  one  hour,  during  which  time  the  gale  raged  with  fury 
from  the  north  east,  with  showers  of  rain  and  sleet;  in  fact,  the 
oldest  sailor  on  board  did  not  remember  to  have  experienced 
6uch  a severe  storm.  Notwithstanding,  the  Royal  William  ar 
rived  at  Leith  only  a few  hours  behind  her  usual  time. 

[Scotch  paper. 

A French  paper  contains  the  following  account  of  the 
establishments  which  belong  to  religious  orders  in  Spain: 

The  order  of  St.  Benoit  possesses  85  convents  of  monks  and 
nuns;  St.  Bernard  130  convents;  the  Carthusians  16;  St.  Jerome 
48  monasteries  and  19  convents;  St.  Basil  17  monasteries;  St. 
Domingo  351  convents:  St.  Francis  850;  St.  Francis  called 
Tcrceros  reglares  22;  the  order  for  the  reformed  bare-footed 
monks  171  convents.  Total  1,715. 

Only  the  first  four  are  wealthy,  and  their  wealth  was  consi- 
derably diminished  by  the  sales  effected  in  1821,  by  order  of  the 
cortes,  and  afterwards  annulled  by  Ferdinand. 


MEXICO  AND  SOUTH  AMERICA. 

New  revolution  in  Mexico,  The  packet  ship  Congress,  capt. 
Kimball,  arrived  at  N.  York,  sailed  from  Vera  Cruz  on  the  8th 
April,  and  brings  intelligence  that  a new  revolution  had  broken 
out  in  the  south  of  Mexico,  which  threatened  serious  conse- 
quences to  the  present  government.  So  far  as  we  can  learn, 
it  appears  that  the  first  movement  was  made  by  gen.  Jllvarez, 
the  governor  of  the  state  of  Zacatecas,  who  came  out  with  a 
proclamation  declaring  that  St.  Anna  was  incapable  of  acting 
as  president  until  he  is  fairly  tried  by  a competent  court,  and 
establishes  the  justice  of  his  conduct  in  disobeying  the  old  con- 
gress. The  proclamation  also  declares  the  existing  congress 
illegitimate,  calls  for  the  restoration  of  the  old  one,  and  the  re- 
turn of  the  vice  president,  Gomez  Facio,  to  the  executive  au- 
thority. At  the  latest  accounts,  three  other  important  states, 
viz:  St.  Louis  Potosi,  Morelia  and  Durango,  had  united  with 
Zacatecas  in  this  declaration. 

St.  Anna  had  proceeded  with  5,000  regular  troops  to  Zacate- 
cas, to  put  down  the  revolt,  and  a serious  conflict  was  expected. 

Private  advices  from  Vera  Cruz  of  the  8th  inst.  announce 
that  a great  excitement  prevailed  there  among  the  adherents  of 
Santa  Anna,  and  that  serious  apprehensions  were  entertained 
that  another  revolutionary  movement  in  favor  of  a central  go- 
vernment, would  be  made  by  the  garrison  of  that  city,  2,000 
strong. 

Senor  Alaman,  appointed  minister  to  the  court  of  Paris,  who 
was  on  the  point  of  embarking  on  board  the  Congress,  was  de- 
tained in  consequence  of  an  unexpected  order  from  govern- 
ment. It  is  said  that  he  is  implicated  in  the  death  of  gen.  Guer- 
rero, and  that  the  sentence  of  the  court  martial  which  condemn- 
ed the  latter,  will  be  revised. 


Gen.  Alvarez  has  proposed  a plan  for  settling  the  dispute- 
two  articles  of  which  are  as  follows: 

“There  shall  be  an  absolute  oblivion  of  all  that  is  past,  and 
no  persons  shall  bring  accusations  for  crimes  committed  in  con- 
sequence of  the  political  dissentions  which  have  agitated  the 
republic,  from  the  achievement  of  its  independence  to  the  pre- 
sent day. 

“This  amnesty  will  not  include  gen.  Antonio  Lopez  de  Santa 
Anna,  who  must  be  tried  for  having  interrupted  the  general 
congress  in  the  exercise  of  their  functions — nor  his  ministers, 
who  will  be  answerable  for  the  official  communications  au- 
thorised by  them  against  the  constitution  and  laws.” 

The  legislature  of  Queretaro  have  petitioned  congress  for  the 
total  extinction  of  the  civic  militia  of  the  republic,  which  they 
say  have  served  only  to  sustain  factions  subversive  of  social 
order.  “We-said  before,  and  we  repeat,”  they  remark,  “that 
there  has  not  been  a single  revolution  in  which  the  local  mili- 
tia have  not  been  inclined  to  the  worst  side.” 

Mexico,  March  14.  The  following  proposition  was  read  a 
first  time  in  the  chamber  of  deputies  at  its  sitting  to-day: — “Fo- 
reigners may  acquire  real  estate,  provided  they  are  of  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  religion,  and  are  naturalized  (avecindados) — 
subjecting  themselves  to  the  same  taxes  and  burdens  as  Mexi- 
can citizens.”  It  was  denied  a second  reading. 

[The  generals  will  probably  plunge  Mexico  again  in  blood. 
There  will  be  no  end  to  such  tilings— until  they  are  reduced  into 
subjection  to  the  civil  law.] 

There  has  recently  been  a great  insurrection  of  the  slaves 
[Africans]  at  Bahia,  in  Brazil,  in  which  many  lost  their  lives. 
About  200  were  left  dead  in  the  streets — many  of  them  rushing 
on  the  bayonets  of  the  soldiers,  rather  than  remain  slaves.  A 
few  of  the  soldiers  were  killed. 

The  brig  Baltimore,  at  Salem,  in  26  days  from  Para,  brings 
the  following  intelligence:  On  the  19th  and  21st  February,, 
another  revolution  took  place,  in  which  Melcher,  the  president, 
and  80  others  were  killed.  Vinagre,  Melcher’s  accomplice  in 
the  revolution  of  the  7th  January,  is  now  at  the  head  of  affairs, 
but  not  likely  to  remain.  A report  says  500  men  are  now  pre- 
paring, in  the  country,  for  an  attack  on  the  town  in  a day  or 
two.  Letters  from  Maranham,  of  the  20th  March,  state  that  a 
frigate  and  three  small  vessels,  with  several  hundred  men, 
were  going  to  Para  to  restore  tranquillity.  This  has  given 
umbrage  to  the  president,  and,  at  an  assemblage  of  citizens, 
they  determined  on  giving  fight  to  the  Maranham  expedition. 
H.  B.  M.  ship  Despatch  has  been  ordered  up  from  Barbadoes  to 
protect  English  residents.  Anarchy  reigned  at  Para. 

- «»»6  © 

THE  GREAT  FOOT  RACE. 

From  the  New  York  Commercial  and  Courier  of  Saturday. 

The  great  foot  race.  The  great  trial  of  human  capabilities, 
in  going  ten  miles  within  the  hour  for  $1,000,  to  which  $300 
were  added,  took  place  yesterday  on  the  Union  course,  Long  Is- 
land; and  we  are  pleased  to  state  that  the  feat  was  accomplish- 
ed 12  seconds  within  the  time,  by  a native  born  and  bred  Ame- 
rican farmer,  Henry  Stannard;  of  Killingworth,  Connecticut. 
Nine  candidates  appeared  on  the  ground,  and  a tenth  was  anx- 
ious to  do  so,  but  not  having  entered  his  name  in  time,  was  ex- 
cluded. For  the  sake  of  brevity  we  give  the  names,  ages,  & c. 
of  the  men  in  a tabular  form. 


Names.  Place  of  birth.  Age.  Height.  Weight. 

Henry  Stannard,  Connecticut,  24  6f.  1 in.  165  lbs. 

Charles  R.  Wall,  Brooklyn,  18  5 10A  149 

Henry  Sutton,  New  Jersey,  23  5 7 133 

G.  W.  Glauer,  Prussia,  27  5 6i  145 

Isaac  S.  Downes,  New  York,  27  5 5%  150 

John  Mallard,  New  York,  23  5 7£  130 

Win.  Vermilye,  New  York,  22  5 10£  150 

Patrick  Malloney,  Ireland,  33  5 6 130 

John  McCargy,  New  York,  26  5 10  160 

The  tenth  candidate  was  a colored  man  from  Virginia. 

Stannard  was  the  winner,  accomplishing  the  distance  12 
seconds  within  the  time.  But  three  of  the  nine,  namely  Stan- 
nard,  Glauer  the  Prussian  and  Malloney  the  Irishman,  complet- 
ed the  task,  Downes  giving  in  after  the  8th  mile,  McCargy  after 
the  5th,  Wall,  Sutton  and  Mallard  after  the  4th,  and  Vermilye 
after  the  second. 

The  following  is  the  time  in  which  Stannard  performed  each 
mile: 


1 milp . 

Min. 

5 

Sec. 

36 

2d 

do . . T 

5 

45 

3d 

do . . 

5 

58 

4th 

do . . . . t 

6 

29 

5th 

do 

6 

2 

6th 

do 

6 

3 

7th 

do 

6 

1 

8th 

do 

3 

9th 

do 

57 

10th 

do 

5 

54 

59  48 

Mallard  was  known  to  be  an  excellent  runner;  he  had  per- 
formed 16  miles  in  1 hour  and  49  minutes,  stopping  during  the 
time  to  change  his  shoes.  He  was  not  sober  when  he  started, 
and  he  fell  in  the  fifth  mile. 

The  German  had  performed  the  distance  between  New  York 
and  Harliem,  and  returned  thence  (12  miles)  in  70  minutes;— 
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his  friends  were  very  sanguine  of  his  success.  He  betted  near- 
ly {$300  that  he  would  win  the  prize.  He  was  within  the  time 
until  the  6th  mile,  and  he  performed  the  10  miles  in  1 hour  and 
27  seconds.  He  was  4 seconds  behind  time  in  the  8th  mile. 
Part  of  the  distance  he  carried  a pocket  handkerchief  in  his 
mouth. 

Mallonv,  (he  Irishman,  had  undergone  no  training  whatever; 
he  left  his  porter’s  cart  in  Water  street,  went  over  to  the 
course,  ran  the  first  mile  in  less  than  5£  minutes;  at  thfe  end  of 
the  6th  mile  he  was  behind;  at  the  end  of  the  8th  mile  2 mi 
nutes  behind;  at  the  9ih  mile  he  was  3 minutes  behind,  and  he 
performed  the  ten  miles  in  61£  minutes.  On  the  25th  of  last 
month  this  man  ran  8 miles  in  41  minutes  56  seconds.  Mc- 
Gargy  was  out  of  condition;  but  he  did  the  five  miles  in  32£  mi- 
nutes. 

Vermilye  was  very  thin  and  in  a wretched  state  of  health;  he 
travelled  38  miles  on  foot  on  Tuesday  last  to  be  here  in  time  to 
enter,  and  the  next  day  performed  8 miles  in  46  minutes;  he  is 
an  excellent  runner,  but  gave  in  at  the  end  of  the  second  mile 
from  a pain  in  the  side;  he  was  also  thrown  by  a man  crossing 
the  course  in  the  first  mile.  Wall  and  Sutton  ran  remarkably 
well,  but  gave  in  at  the  end  of  the  4th  mile  for  want  of  training. 

Stannard,  the  winner,  we  understand  has  been  in  good  train 
ing  for  a month.  He  is  a powerful  stalwart  young  man,  and 
did  not  seem  at  all  fatigued  at  the  termination  of  the  race.  He 
was  greatly  indebted  to  Mr.  Stevens,  for  his  success;  Mr.  S. 
rode  round  the  course  with  him  the  whole  distance,  and  kept 
cheering  him  on,  and  cautioning  him  against  over-exertion  in 
the  early  part  of  the  race;  at  the  end  of  the  sixth  mile,  he  made 
him  stop  and  take  a drink  of  brandy  and  water,  after  which  his 
foot  was  on  the  mile  mark  just  as  the  36  minutes  were  expired; 
and  as  the  trumpet  sounded  he  jumped  forward  gracefully,  and 
cheerfully  exclaimed,  “here  am  I to  time;”  and  he  was  within 
the  time  every  mile.  After  the  race  was  over  he  mounted  a 
horse  and  rode  round  the  course  in  search  of  Mr.  Richard  Jack- 
son,  who  held  his  over  coat.  He  was  called  up  to  the  stand, 
and  his  success  (and  the  reward  of  $1,300)  was  announced  to 
him,  and  he  was  invited  to  dine  with  the  club;  to  which  he  re- 
plied in  a short  speech  thanking  Mr.  Stevens,  and  the  gentle- 
men of  the  club  for  the  attention  shown  to  the  runners  general- 
ly throughout  the-  task.  After  this  it  was  announced  by  Mr. 
King,  the  president  of  the  jockey  club,  that  the  German  and  the 
Irishman  who  had  both  performed  the  10  miles,  though  not 
Within  the  time,  would  receive  $200  each. 

During  the  running  of  a match,  a written  paper  was  hand- 
ed to  Mr.  King,  stating  that  two  native  Americans  were  willing 
to  attempt  to  walk  500  miles  without  eating  or  drinking,  as 
goon  as  a purse  of $500  should  be  made  up. 

The  day  was  remarkably  fine,  but  the  wind  blew  very  strong- 
ly on  the  course,  and  considering  the  vast  amount  of  money  (in 
bets,  &c.)  at  stake,  Mr.  Stevens. felt  uncertain  at  first  how  to 
act,  and  decided  to  postpone  the  race;  but  the  general  opinion 
and  desire  seemed  to  be  against  any  postponement,  and  he 
yielded  to  this.  The  result  on  this  account  was  most  fortunate. 
The  race  was  won  handsomely;  although  when  it  wanted  but 
27  seconds  to  the  hour,  bets  at  5 to  3 were  offered,  and  taken, 
that  the  task  would  not  be  accomplished.  It  is  certain,  that  if 
the  wind  had  not  been  so  high,  Stannard  would  have  performed 
the  10  miles  in  57  minutes. 

The  speed  of  the  runners  will  be  best  estimated  perhaps  by 
stating  that  Stannard  was  accompanied  the  whole  distance  by 
Mr.  Stevens  on  horseback,  and  that  the  horse  was  all  the  time 
in  a fast  canter. 

DEATH  OF  SAMUEL  SLATER. 

The  Rhode  Island  papers  announce  the  death,  on  Monday 
last,  of  Samuel  Slater , esq. — long  known  as  one  of  the  most  en- 
terprising and  respected  citizens  of  that  state,  and  as  the  father 
of  the  cotton  manufacturing,  business  in  this  country.  The  first 
cotton  mill  built  in  the  United  States  was  erected  by  him,  in 
Pawtucket,  and  was  yet  in  operation  at  the  time  of  our  last 
visit.  There  is  a curious  anecdote  connected  with  the  original 
machinery  of  this  factory,  which,  as  it  is  strictly  true,  we  will 
relate  for  the  edification  of  doctors  Abercrombie  and  Macnish, 
and  other  inquirers  into  the  philosophy  of  dreams.  Mr.  Slater 
was  an  ingenious  mechanist,  and  all  the  machinery  was  con- 
structed under  his  immediate  direction.  Of  course,  in  the  ear- 
liest infancy  of  the  business,  and  before  the  machinery  to  be 
constructed  was  itself  thoroughly  understood,  or  the  means  for 
making  it  as  ample  as  could  have  been  desired,  imperfections 
to  a greater  or  less  extent  were  to  be  anticipated.  At  length, 
however,  the  work  was  complete,  and  high  were  the  hopes  of 
the  aTtist  and  his  employers.  All  was  ready,  but  the  machine- 
ry would  not  move— or  at  least  it  would  not  move  as  intended, 
or  to  any  purpose.  The  disappointment  was  great,  and  the 
now  deceased  mechanist  was  in  great  perplexity.  Day  after 
day,  did  he  labor  to  discover,  that  he  might  remedy  the  defect 
— but  in  vain.  But  what  he  could  not  discover  waking,  was 
revealed  to  him  in  his  sleep. 

It  was  perfectly  natural,  that  the  subject  which  engrossed  all 
liis  thoughts  by  day,  should  be  dancing  through  his  uncurbed 
imagination  by  night,  and  it  so  happened  that,  on  one  occasion, 
having  fallen  into  slumber  with  all  the  shafts  and  wheels  of  his 
mill  whirling  in  his  mind  with  the  complexity  of  Ezekiel’s  vi- 
sion, he  dreamed  of  the  absence  of  an  essential  band  upon  one 
of  the  wheels.  The  dream  was  fresh  in  his  mind  on  the  fol- 
lowing morning,  and  repairing  bright  and  early  to  his  works,  he 


in  an  instant  detected  the  deficiency!  The  revelation  was 
true,  and  in  a few  hours  afterwards  the  machinery  was  in  full 
and  successful  operation.  Such  is  one  feature  in  the  history 
of  American  manufactures.  The  machanist  has  since  led  aii 
active  and  useful  life— sustaining  in  all  the  relations  of  society 
an  unblemished  reputation.  [Com.  Adv. 

The  first  cotton  mill,  (and  the  first  mill  built  in  the  U.  States), 
built  by  Mr.  Slater,  yet  stands  at  Pawtucket,  and  is  in  opera- 
tion. When  we  visited  it,  four  or  five  years  ago,  the  old  ma- 
chinery was  still  at  work! 

Mr.  S.  acquired  an  immense  property — and  maintained  the 
character  of  an  honest  man,  one  of  unspotted  fame,  throughout 
a long  life;  both  which  descends  to  his  childien. 

Mr.  Slater’s  estate  is  estimated  at  two  millions  of  dollars — the 
result  of  various  accumulations  of  values,  especially  in  lands: 
and  yet,  during  the  wreck  that  was  made  among  the  cotton  ma- 
nufacturers in  1824,  he  was  about  to  make  an  assignment,  and 
actually  sold  his  old  mill  at  Pawtucket.  Confidence  seemed  lost 
in  every  man  who  had  been  engaged  in  spinning  cotton;  and, 
although  Mr.  S’s  responsibilities  were  very  small,  indeed,  com- 
pared with  liis  means,  such  was  the  effect  of  the  panic.  This 
was  the  very  crisis  of  the  cotton  manufacture  in  the  United 
States — the  result  of foreign  management,  in  the  excess  of  their 
goods  thrown  into  market:  but,  though  much  properly  changed 
hands — the  industry  and  enterprize  of  the  people  remained  stea- 
dy; the  storm  was  weathered — the  last  struggle  was  over;  and 
now  this  manufacture  is  established  on  a foundation  that  can- 
not be  destroyed,  and  to  be  affected  only  by  the  domestic  compe- 
tition, Editor  Register. 

— @ . 

OHIO  AND  MICHIGAN. 

The  steamboat  Detroit  arrived  from  Detroit  this  morning. 
We  have  endeavored,  by  inquiry,  to  ascertain  something  rela- 
tive to  the  aspect  of  affairs  from  “the  seat  of  war;”  but  are  un- 
able to  get  any  thing  definite  or  satisfactory.  It  is  said  that  the 
people  of  Michigan,  or  at  least  the  inhabitants  of  the  eastern 
part  of  the  territory,  are  greatly  excited  on  the  subject;  and  that 
governor  Mason  expresses  a belief  that  the  matter  will  not  be 
easily  adjusted.  The  probability  is,  however,  that  Mr.  Rush 
has  been  appointed  governor  of  the  territory,  and  will  immedi- 
ately assume  the  duties  of  the  station.  If  so,  we  indulge  the 
hope,  that  some  judicious  arrangement  will  for  the  present 
give  a truce  to  the  threatened  hostilities.  On  the  side  of  Ohio, 
we  are  informed  that  governor  Lucas  has  expressed  a determi- 
nation to  effect  a survey,  at  all  hazards.  We  still  incline  to 
the  belief  that  the  survey  will  be  made,  and  that  the  matter  of 
jurisdiction  will  remain  in  statu  quo,  until  the  next  meeting  of 
congress.  [ Cleveland  Whig,  April  8. 

The  Toledo  (Ohio)  Gazette  is  filled  with  accounts  of  violence 
committed  by  the  “Michigan  kidnappers,”  as  they  are  called, 
upon  the  citizens  of  the  disputed  territory.  We  subjoin  one 
statement: 

“On  Wednesday  night  of  last  week,  the  feelings  above  allud- 
ed to,  gave  rise  to  the  perpetration  of  one  of  the  most  cowardly 
and  inhuman  acts  ever  witnessed  in  the  western  country.  In 
the  dead  of  night,  while  the  whole  town  was  wrapped  in  slum- 
ber, a band  of  lawless  villians  and  desperadoes,  consisting  of 
some  35  or  40  persons,  and  headed  by  the  sheriff  of  Monroe 
county,  suddenly  emerged  from  the  woods,  (where,  like  cow- 
ardly assassins,  they  had  been  waiting  in  order  to  pounce  upon 
their  prey  when  least  prepared  to  offer  resistance),  and  pro- 
ceeded silently  and  cautiously  to  the  lodgings  of  two  of  the 
most  worthy  and  respected  citizens,  N.  Goodsell  and  George 
McKay,  esquires,  violently  seized  them  in  their  beds,  bound 
them,  and  lashed  them  to  horses,  which  they  brought  for  that 
purpose,  and,  before  the  citizens  could  be  alarmed, again  rush- 
ed into  the  woods  with  their  captives.  Every  effort  was  made 
by  these  gentlemen  to  give  the  alarm  to  our  citizens!  but  the 
pains  taken  to  prevent  any  noise  being  made,  enabled  them  to 
get  nearly  a mile  start  before  the  town  could  be  raised  for  their 
rescue. 

The  alarm  was  given  by  the  ladies  of  the  house  from  which 
Mr.  Goodsell  was  kidnapped,  and  who  were  forcibly  retained 
by  those  blackguards  until  the  posse  who  guarded  that  gentle- 
man made  good  their  retreat  to  the  woods,  and,  in  a shoit  time, 
upwards  of  fifty  of  our  citizens  had  sprung  from  their  beds  and 
weie  in  pursuit,  determined  to  rescue  tlmir  neighbors,  or  die  in 
the  attempt.  But  the  villains  had  got  so  far  the  start  of  them, 
and  rode  with  such  speed,  that  it  was  impossible  for  our  citi- 
zens, who  were  on  foot,  to  overtake  them. 

It  is  alleged  that  the  cause  of  these  proceedings,  on  the  part 
of  our  northern  neighbors,  is  an  order  from  the  court  of  Mu  time 
county,  in  Michigan  territory,  under  the  pretence  of  an  alleged 
interference  on  the  part  of  the  above  named  gentlemen,  with  a 
Michigan  officer,  in  an  attempt  to  carry  off  some  citizens  of 
this  place  on  a previous  occasion.  On  tins  point,  it  is  only  ne- 
cessary to  say,  that  the  offence  with  which  they  were  charged, 
had  it  been  one  rendering  them  amenable  to  the  laws  of  Michi- 
gan, was  a mere  imaginary  one,  and  could  in  no  manner,  and 
under  no  pretext  or  coloring,  have  merited  for  them  the  treat- 
ment they  received — treatment  at  which  every  feeling  of  hu- 
manity, and  every  citizen  of  a free  government  must  revolt. 

The  ruffians  had  well  laid  their  plans,  and  maturely  consi- 
dered the  nature  and  extent  of  the  outrage,  and  the  reception 
they  would  meet  with  by  our  citizens,  a«  is  evident  from  every 
thing  couiiected  with  the  proceedings.  They  first  proceeded  to 
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the  mansion  of  major  Stickney,  nearly  half  a mile  below  the 
town,  at  which  place  Mr.  Goodsell  resided,  and  on  demanding 
admission  were  promptly  denied.  They  immediately  com- 
menced breaking  down  the  door  which  they  accomplished  in  a 
few  minutes,  by  the  aid  of  bars  and  fence  posts,  which  they 
found  in  the  vicinity.  Mr.  Goodsell  had  in  the  mean  time,  pro- 
cured his  gun,  and  proceeded  to  an  upper  room,  with  the  inten- 
tion of  firing  out  of  the  window  upon  the  villains,  but  was  pre- 
vented from  doing  so  by  the  family.  As  soon  as  the  door  was 
demolished  the  gang  rushed  in  and  seized  Mr.  G.  while  some  Of 
them  laid  hold  of  and  held  Mrs.  G.  and  Miss  Sliekney,  to  pre- 
vent their  escaping  to  alarm  the  neighbors.  They  then  hurried 
the  prisoner  to  the  woods,  while  a part  of  the  gang  was  left,  to 
proceed  to  the  office  of  Mr.  McKay,  in  which  he  slept,  and  suc- 
ceeded (with  the  assistance  of  some  traitorous  citizen  of  thi 
town,  who  was  well  acquainted  with  the  building  and  room  in 
which  Mr.  McKay  slept),  in  securing  him  before  he  awoke 
from  his  sleep — not,  however,  until  he  had  left  “his  mark” 
upon  the  carcass  of  more  than  one  of  the  beasts  who  assailed 
him — and  was  hurried  off  to  the  woods  as  before  described. 

The  following  is  an  extract  of  a letter  from  Sebried  Dodge , 
esq.  principal  engineer  upon  the  line  of  the  Wabash  and  Erie 
canal.  It  gives  the  most  authentic  and  direct  information  of 
the  situation  of  affairs  between  Ohio  and  Michigan,  that  we 
have  yet  seen.  The  gentleman  to  whom  the  letter  is  addressed 
kindly  furnished  it  for  publication. 

Maumee , April  10,  1835. 

Samuel  Forrer,  esq. — dear  sir:  We  were  assured  a short 
time  since,  by  Messrs.  Rush  and  Howard,  that  no  resistance 
would  be  made  by  Michigan.  It  is  now  evident  that  there  will 
be  trouble,  and  the  governor  of  Ohio  will  not  be  able  to  accom- 
plish the  running  of  the  line  without  calling  out  a strong  mili- 
tary force.  This  cannot  be  done  without  first  convening  the 
general  assembly,  in  order  to  make  the  necessary  appropria 
tions. 

We  shall  start  to-morrow  for  the  north  western  corner  of  the 
state;  and  the  next  time  you  hear  from  me  I shall  probably  in- 
form you  that  I am  at  Monroe,  the  head  quarters  of  gen.  Brown. 
General  Brown  was  yesterday  at  Toledo,  at  the  head  of  the 
sheriff’s  posse  of  100  armed  men.  They  came  for  the  purpose 
of  arresting  those  who  have  accepted  office  under  the  slate  of 
Ohio. 

He  informed  me  that  any  attempt  to  run  the  line  would  be 
resisted  by  the  whole  force  of  the  territory.  That  they  had  300 
men  under  arms  at  Monroe,  and  six  hundred  more  would  soon 
be  there;  that  they  have  1,500  stands  of  arms  taken  from  the 
United  States  arsenal  at  White  Pigeon  Prairie;  that  they  did 
not  mean  to  be  rode  over  rough,  shod  by  Ohio.  It  was  replied 
that  Ohio  had  not  as  yet  put  on  her  rough  shoes;  and  would  not, 
unless  they  made  it  necessary;  and  that  the  line  would  certain- 
ly be  run.  The  governor  of  Ohio  started  on  the  8th  inst.  for 
Defiance,  and  is  entirely  unprepared  to  meet  the  forces  of  Mi- 
chigan. What  course  he  will  pursue,  I do  not  know.  Our  par- 
ty consists  of  fifteen  or  twenty  unarmed  men;  and  if  we  proceed 
•we  shall  certainly  be  made  prisoners — there  not  being  a suffi 
cient  number  to  prevent  surprise;  1 think  the  expedition  will 
be  delayed.  The  state  of  Ohio  is’affording  no  protection  to  the 
people  on  the  disputed  territory,  further  than  through  the  civil 
authority.  And  those  who  have  accepted  office  have  been  oblig- 
ed to  retreat.  The  governor  has  power  to  call  out  the  militia 
but  has  no  funds  to  sustain  them. 

Another  letter  dated  Maumee,  April  11,  says — 

“At  this  time  there  is  an  armed  force  from  the  territory  in 
Toledo,  prowling  about  the  streets,  and  taking  some  of  the  citi- 
zens, and  threatening  others.  A numher  of  Toledians  have 
been  indicted  for  accepting  office  under  Ohio — who  have  with- 
drawn themselves  to  this  place  for  safety.  * * 

* * * * Excitement  is  high  indeed.” 

The  following  is  copied  from  a Michigan  paper  published  near 
the  “seat  of  war:” 

“We  are  sorry  to  be  compelled  to  state  that  some  individuals 
on  the  di-puted  ground  have  been  base  enough  to  erect,  in  the 
village  ofTolerio,  a flag,  on  which  was  ostentatiously  displayed 
the  name  of  OHIO.  Some  patriotic  citizens  of  Michigan,  in- 
dignant at  tire  disgusting  exhibition,  tore  the  disgraceful  badge 
of  treason  from  us  perch,  dragged  if  through  the  streets  over 
which  it  had  waved;  and,  after  arriving  with  it  at  Monroe,  final- 
ly burnt  it,  with  suitable  demonstrations  of  contempt.” 

The  mud-trampled  banner,  O long  may  it  float, 

From  the  top  of  a pole,  or  the  head  of  a boat! 

— ••♦*♦0  0 ■ 

THE  CANAL  TO  TIDE. 

From  the  Harrisburgh  Intelligencer. 

A company  to  continue  the  Pennsylvania  canal,  by  a canal 
twenty-six  miles  long  from  Columbia  to  the  Maryland  line,  and 
conne  t it  with  the  Maryland  canal,  ten  miles  in  length,  was  in- 
corporated at  the  late  session  of  our  legislature.  The  company  is 
not  restricted  as  it  relates  to  the  size  of  this  important  improve- 
ment. It  is  believed  by^ome,  that  the  immense  tonnage  which 
will  pass  this  canal,  of  bituminous  and  anthracite  coal, lumber, 
flour,  iron  and  other  agricultural  products,  will  require  it  to  be 
made  a ship  canal,  and  we  understand  that  a company  of  re- 
spectable men,  some  of  whom  were  contractors  on  the  Jersey 
eloop  canal,  are  ready  to  make  it  a sloop  canal,  for  less  than 
$1,500,000.  But  suppose  it  to  cost  $2,000,000,  the  interest  at 


five  per  cent,  would  be  only  $100,000;  and  it  is  believed  that 
on  the  article  of  coal  alone  the  tolls  would  amount  to  more 
than  $400,000,  yielding  an  interest  of  twenty  per  cent.  This 
can  be  seen,  by  looking  at  the  tolls  derived  from  coal  alone  on 
the  Schuylkill  navigation  which  has  already  reached  $300,000, 
and  the  stock  is  more  than  200  per  cent,  above  par. 

But  what  is  the  Schuylkill  coal  region,  in  comparison  with 
tlm  S.u^uehannah  and  Juniata?  The  anthracite  coal  region, 
Commencing  a few  miles  above  Harrisburgh,  in  Lyken’3  valley 
and  extending  one  hundred  miles  up  the  Susquehannah,  can 
supply  the  world  with  anthracite.  This  coal  can  be  delivered 
at  tide,  for  $4  per  ton;  one  dollar  cheaper  than  it  can  be  deli- 
vered at  Philadelphia  from  the  mines  of  the  Schuylkill  and 
Lehigh.  If  a ship  canal  is  made  from  Columbia,  anthracite 
coal  from  Lyken’s  valley  can  be  delivered  upon  the  Delaware 
side  of  Philadelphia,  cheaper  than  from  any  other  mines.  But 
the  bituminous  coal  of  the  west  branch  of  the  Juniata,  will 
have  no  serious  competition.  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Bos- 
ton, Providence,  and  even  the  cities  of  the  Chesapeake,  can 
be  supplied  cheaper  than  from  Richmond  or  the  mines  of  Cum- 
berland- The  Pennsylvania  canal  upon  the  Susquehannah  will 
require  to  be  widened  and  deepened,  or  have  double  locks, 
within  five  years  after  this  important  outlet  is  made  to  tide. 

Since  the  above  was  in  type,  we  have  seen  the  Commercial 
Herald,  in  which  is  a communication,  probably  written  by  some 
one  interested  to  prevent  the  work  being  constructed,  in  which 
the  practicability  is  questioned.  To  silence  such  men,  we  re- 
fer them  to  the  report  of  a distinguished  engineer,  James  Ged- 
des,  esq.  published  in  the  year  1823,  in  which  a canal  on  the 
banks  of  the  Susquehannah,  from  Columbia  to  the  Marvland 
line,  is  pronounced  practicable  for  less  than  $970,000.  Mr. 
Geddes  was  one  of  the  most  distinguished  engineers  on  the 
the  Erie  canal,  and  his  estimates  have  always,  nearly  corres- 
ponded with  the  cost  of  the  work.  But  supposing  that  the  work 
to  cost  more  than  twice  the  estimate, still  no  stock  will  be  more 
profitable.  Only  one  fact  need  be  mentioned  to  show  this;  and 
it  is  this,  anthracite  coal  can  be  delivered  at  tide  for  more  than 
a dollar  a ton  cheaper  than  it  can  be  in  Philadelphia  and  New 
York,  from  the  Schuylkill  and  Lehigh  mines.  This  alone  will 
make  the  stock  what  the  Schuylkill  navigation  stock  is,  the 
most  profitable  in  the  union. 

Coal  trade  oj  Pennsylvania.  The  vast  increase  of  this  trade, 
within  a few  years,  renders  all  authentic  details  relating  to  it  a 
subject  of  general  interest;  and  in  proof  of  this  increase,  it  is 
only  necessary  to  state,  that  in  the  year  1820,  no  more  than 
385  tons  of  anthracite  coal  found  their  way  to  market  from  the 
Lehigh  mines,  while  in  1834  the  quantity  sold  amounted  to 
374.222  tons,  of  which  106.500  were  from  the  Lehigh,  224,242 
from  the  Schuylkill,  and  43,700  from  the  Lackawanna  mines; 
the  Schuylkill  mines  having  been  opened  for  the  market  for 
the  first  time  in  1825,  and  the  Lackawanna  in  1829. 

The  Lehigh  company,  on  the  Lehigh  canal  and  the  Delaware, 
have  275  boats,  and  others  are  employed  by  individuals.  On  the 
Morris  canal,  there  are  250  boats  employed  in  this  trade.  The 
number  of  vessels  laden  with  coal  at  Philadelphia  and  Bristol 
in  1834,  was  469.  The  amount  of  Lehigh  coal  shipped  coast- 
wise during  the  same  year  was  32,154  tons,  of  which  14,006 
tons  were  shipped  from  Newark. 

The  number  and  description  of  vessels  cleared  from  the 
river  Schuylkill,  laden  with  coal,  during  the  year  1834,  were 
as  follows:  72  brigs,  1,122  schooners,  and  420  sloops.  The 
amount  of  the  tonnage  of  boats  employed  in  the  transportation 
of.coal  from  the  Lehigh  mines,  22,150  tons;  on  the  Schuylkill, 
24,733. 

The  value  of  improvements  and  property  connected  with  and 
arising  from  the  anthracite  coal  trade  of  Pennsylvania  in  the 
three  great  coal  fields,  is  estimated  by  a committee  of  the  le- 
gislature of  the  state  as  follows,  viz:  rail  roads  and  canals  made 
by  companies  and  individuals,  including  part  of  the  state 
canals.  489  miles,  $9,750,937  42:  collieries,  boats,  cars,  &c. 
$1,270,280;  capital  invested  in  coal  lands,  $4,900,000;  mining 
capital,  $480,000;  value  of  towns  in  the  coal  fields,  $3,375,000; 
making  an  aggregate  of  $19,176,217  42;  to  which  may  be  added 
the  vaiue  of  store  houses,  wharves,  landings,  &c.  in  Philadel- 
phia, New  York,  and  other  places,  together  with  the  value  of 
vessels  and  capital  employed  in  shipping  coal. 

The  bituminous  coal  lands  in  Pennsylvania  are  supposed  by 
the  same  committee  to  comprehend  an  extent  of  21,000  square 
miles,  and  the  anthracite  of  975  square  miles.  Since  the  open- 
ing of  the  anthracite  coal  trade  in  1820,  its  average  annual  in- 
crease has  been  33  per  cent.  The  committee  believe  that  it 
will  continue  during  the  next  ten  years  to  increase  in  the  same 
ratio;  in  which  case,  the  consumption  in  1845  will  be  10,510,980 
tons,  the  value  of  which,  at  $5  per  ton,  will  be  $52,544,450. 
Supposing  the  increase  not  to  exceed  one-half  of  the  above 
estimate,  the  trade  of  that  year,  in  the  article  of  coal  alone, 
will  amount  in  value  to  twenty-six  millions  dollars. 

[ Daily  Advertiser. 

[The  idea  that  the  coal  brought  to  market  will,  in  1845,  be 
10,500.000  tons,  and  its  value  52,000,000  dollars,  seems  to  us 
very  extravagant!] 

THE  LEXINGTON  CELEBRATION. 

[April  19.] 

Boston,  April  21.  It  is  now  sixty  years  since  the  first 
blood  of  the  revolution  was  shed  at  Lexington;  and  when 
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in  the  lapse  of  ages  have  more  wonderful  events  been 
fcrowded  into  less  than  the  half  ot  a century?  Those 
events  may  be  traced,  and  not  with  any  undue  refine- 
ment, to  the  first  struggle  in  a little  village  of  New  Eng- 
land; the  resistance  ot  a handful  of  stubborn  husband- 
men to  the  disciplined  forces  of  royal  authority.  Well 
may  such  a struggle  be  commemorated!  Well  is  it  that 
the  children  should  have  gathered,  when  the  issues  of 
'that  event  have  been  partly  revealed  to  them,  to  pay  due 
honors  to  the  mouldering  remains  of  the  first  martyrs  in 
the  great  cause  of  liberty. 

The  ceremonies  at  Lexington  yesterday  were  of  the 
imost  simple  and  affecting  character.  At  about  half  past 
eleven,  a procession  of  citizens,  and  of  the  civil  and  mi- 
litary officers  of  the  state  in  the  customary  order  of  pre- 
cedence, was  formed  under  a military  escort  and  pro- 
ceeded to  the  village  burial  ground.  Here  had  been  in- 
terred the  remains  of  those  who  had  fallen  on  the  memo- 
rable day,  whose  anniversary  was  now  celebrated.  These 
relics  had  been  deposited  in  a single  coffin,  about  which 
were  placed  urns  bearing  the  names  of  the  first  victims. 
On  leaving  the  burial  ground,  the  companies  marched 
with  reversed  arms  in  advance  of  the  hearse,  which  bore 
the  hallowed  ashes  of  the  immortal  sacrifice.  Behind  it, 
with  tottering  steps,  followed  the  surviving  soldiers  of 
the  battle — ten  old  men,  who  bad  fought  in  “capt.  Par- 
ker’s company” — and  who  had  been  spared  to  see  their 
•country  pass  through  the  gloom  of  war  and  emerge  into 
prosperity,  peace  and  honor. 

On  reaching  the  meeting  house,  erected  on  the  battle- 
field, the  coffin  was  placed  in  the  middle  aisle,  in  front 
of  the  pulpit. 

The  address  of  Edward  Everett  was  a worthy  comme- 
moration of  the  day,  and  the  scene  it  was  intended  to  ce- 
lebrate. It  was  full  of  affecting  incidents  that  thrilled  to 
the  hearts  of  the  audience;  and  of  patriotic  appeals  that 
animated  and  electrified  them.  Composed  in  the  style 
of  classic  elegance  that  marks  every  thing  lie  touches,  it 
was  still  peculiarly  familiar,  and  free  from  every  thing 
that  could  be  mistaken  for  display.  It  was  heart  speak- 
ing to  heart.  We  were  carried  back  to  the  dawn  of  the 
revolution:  to  the  preparatory  scenes  of  colonial  warfare 
and  Indian  massacre.  Here  was  the  school  of  the  first 
soldiers  of  liberty.  Here  they  had  been  inured  to  peril, 
and  accustomed  to  scenes  of  carnage.  On  the  Canadian 
frontiers — in  the  severities  of  the  forest  winters  of  the 
north — on  the  shores  of  Lake  Champlain — under  the  walls 
of  Quebec — they  had  been  taught  under  no  gentle  mas- 
ters the  hardships  of  war,  and  the  rigid  discipline  of  the 
camp.  And  when  the  day  came,  that  called  upon  them 
to  take  arms  in  defence  of  their  own  rights — was  it  strange 
that  it  found  those  ready — who  had  shed  their  blood  for 
their  sovereign  on  the  plains  of  Abraham — to  pour  it  out 
like  water  for  their  firesides  and  families  on  the  green  of 
Lexington? 

We  would  not  be  so  unjust  to  the  orator,  as  to  attempt 
a recapitulation  of  the  topics  of  his  discourse.  Two  or 
three  incidents  he  mentioned  were  of  so  touching  a cha- 
racter as  to  draw  tears  that  indeed  seemed  “from  eyes 
unused  to  weep.”  Of  the  men  shot  by  tbe  second  dis- 
charge of  the  British  musquetry,  one  lived  in  a house 
fronting  on  the  scene  of  battle.  When  the  rout  took 
place,  he  turned  to  his  home,  and  advanced  towards  it 
with  tottering  steps.  His  wife  stood  in  breathless  anxie- 
ty at  the  window.  Stretching  his  arms  towards  her  for 
aid  in  his  dying  moments,  he  fell  at  his  length  in  the 
dust.  Unable  again  to  rise,  he  crawled  on  his  hands  and 
feet  to  the  door  step  of  the  house,  and  was  reached  by 
his  wife  in  time  to  pour  out  his  last  breath  in  her  arms. 

Another  story  of  indomitable  valor,  worthy  of  an  im- 
mortal renown,  and  unsurpassed  by  any  incident  in  his- 
tory, is  that  of  the  brave  Parker,  who  had  sworn  that 
come  what  come  might,  he  would  never  turn  his-back  on 
the  British.  His  spirit  had  been  roused  by  long  medita- 
tion on  the  wrongs  of  his  countrymen,  and  nerved  to  a 
degree  of  resolute  daring,  that  made  him  a willing — aye, 
an  eager  sacrifice  to  the  great  cause  that  he  knew  to* be 
impending.  He  had  made  a noble  vow,  and  it  was  no- 
bly redeemed.  When  it  appeared  certain  that  a strug- 
gle would  occur,  he  placed  his  hat  containing  his  ammu- 
nition at  his  feet,  and  resolved  to  await  the  issue  on  the 
spot.  On  receiving  a severe  wound,  he  fell  upon  his 
kiiee,  and  having  discharged  his  piece,  was  preparing  to , 


reload,  when  he  was  transfixed  by  the  bayonet  of  a sol- 
dier, who  rushed  upon  him  and  despatched  him  at  a 
blow. 

In  the  course  of  the  address,  Mr.  Everett  gave  beauti- 
ful sketches  of  Hancock  and  Adams.  The  grandfather 
of  Hancock  was  for  many  years  the  pastor  of  the  congre- 
gation in  Lexington,  that  worshipped  on  the  spot  where 
the  meeting  house  in  which  the  orator  was  speaking  now 
stands.  His  father  was  a native  of  Lexington,  and  Han- 
cock himself  had  passed  many  years  of  his  youth  and 
childhood  in  that  village.  Adams  and  Hancock  resem- 
bled each  other  only  in  their  patriotism.  The  one  might 
have  been  only  the  spoiled  child  of  fortune,  if  Provi- 
dence had  not  destined  him  for  the  accomplishment  of  a 
mighty  purpose.  As  he  was  useful  in  his  generous  afflu- 
ence, so  the  other  was  useful  from  his  incorruptible  po- 
verty. The  character  which  was  ilrawn  of  these  distin- 
guished men — often  as  their  characters  have  been  drawn 
both  in  parallel  and  contrast — wa?  full  of  vigor,  beauty 
and  eloquence. 

To  the  other  topics  of  the  oration  we  have  no  time  to 
allude:  but  they  were  selected  and  managed  with  great 
skill  and  felicity.  The  children  of  the  first  actors  in  a 
mighty  revolution  had  assembled,  after  the  lapse  of  more 
than  half  a century,  to  do  honor  to  the  memory  of  their 
fathers.  Before  them  reposed  the  ashes  of  the  first  mar- 
tyrs of  a glorious  cause;  ashes — irorn  whose  embers  had 
been  kindled  the  flame,  that  blazed  through  our  conti- 
nent, and  has  burned  a perpetual  beacon  to  all  the  na- 
tions. Surrounding  the  coffin  that  contained  the  dust  of 
their  companions  in  arms — sat  the  surviving  soldiers  of 
that  memorable  day:  bent  with  years,  gray  haired  and 
decrepid,  but  sustained  by  the  impressive  contrast  of 
their  present  condition,  and  that  of  their  beloved  coun- 
try— with  their  vivid  memory  of  their  darkness  and  peril 
that  brooded  over  them  on  the  eve  of  battle. 

On  the  conclusion  of  the  church  services,  the  proces- 
sion again  moved,  and  accompanied  the  remains  to  the 
monument  that  stands  on  the  spot  where  the  victims  fell. 
They  were  deposited  in  their  permanent  place  of  sepul- 
ture, and  a volley  of  musquetry  was  discharged  over 
them.  Here  let  them  sleep  in  glory! 

At  the  dinner  which  followed  the  ceremonies,  many 
distingusbed  guests  were  present,  and  man}’ sentiments 
and  speeches  were  thrown  out  with  great  effect.  Judge 
Story,  governor  Armstrong,  Daniel  Webster,  the  attor- 
ney general,  president  Quincy  and  Mr.  Everett,  all  ad- 
dressed the  assembly  with  brevity  and  point.  We  can- 
not better  conclude  this  hasty  sketch  than  by  the  follow, 
ing  sentiment,  offered  by  Daniel  Webster:  “ Lexing- 
ton common — In  ’75  a field  of  blood — in  all  coming  time 
a field  of  glory.”*  [Atlas. 

The  following  is  the  ode  sung  on  the  occasion  of  this 
celebration:— 

LIBERTY. 

[An  ode  iwitten  by  Miss  H.  F.  Gould.] 

Dear  is  our  liberty, 

For  great  the  price  that  bought  her! 

And  dear  the  memory 
Of  those  who  nobly  sought  her! 


*The  following  beautiful  extract  from  Mr.  Webster’s  speech 
on  Foot’s  resolution  (January  1830),  naturally  occurs  to  us. 
We  have  read  it,  and  referred  to  it  many  times — always  disco- 
vering something  new  to  admire  and  wonder  at.  Ed.  Reg. 

“Mr.  President,  I shall  enter  on  no  encomium  upon  Massa- 
chusetts— she  needs  none.  There  she  is — behold  her,  and 
judge  for  yourselves.  There  is  her  history — the  world  knows 
it  by  heart.  The  past,  at  least,  is  secure.  There  is  Boston, 
and  Concord,  and  Lexington,  arid  Bunker  Hill— and  there  they 
will  remain  forever.  The  bones  of  her  sons,  falling  in  the  great 
struggle  for  independence,  now  lie  mingled  with  the  soil  of 
every  stale  from  New  England  to  Georgia;  and  there  they  will 
lie  forever.  And,  sir,  where  American  liberty  raised  its  first 
voice,  and  where  its  youth  was  nurtured  and  sustained,  there  it 
still  lives,  in  the  strength  of  its  manhood,  and  full  of  its  original 
spirit.  If  discord  and  disunion  shall  wound  ii— if  parly  strife 
and  blind  ambition  shall  hawk  at  and  tear  it — if  folly  and  mad- 
ness— if  uneasiness,  under  salutary  and  necessary  restraint, 
shall  succeed  to  separate  it  from  that  union  by  which  alone  its 
existence  is  made  sure,  it  will  stand,  in  the  end,  by  the  side  of 
that  cradle  in  which  its  infancy  was  rocked;  it  will  stretch 
forth  its  arm  with  whatever  of  vigor  it  may  still  retain,  over  the 
friends  who  gather  round  it;  and  it  will  fall  at  last,  if  fall  it 
must,  amidst  the  proudest  monuments  of  its  own  glory,  and  on 
the  very  spot  of  its  origin.” 
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When  war  awoke  with  din  and  smoke, 

By  numerous  foes  surrounded, 

Witli  bartered  life,  they,  braved  the  strife, 

In  death  their  arms  were  grounded! 

How  blessed  the  memory 
Of  those  who  stood  defying 
The  foes  of  liberty, 

And  breathed  her  name  in  dying! 

Take,  holy  liberty. 

Their  story  on  thy  pinion, 

And  wing  it  high  and  free, 

Throughout  their  proud  dominion! 

Their  blood  was  free  and  warm,  for  tjtee, 

From  fearless  bosoms  streaming, 

Like  stars,  on  Rhine,  their  deeds  must  shine, 

To  all  the  nations  beaming. 

Then,  keep  thy  balmy  wing 
Still  spreading  broad  and  broader, 

And  let  their  story  ring 
To  earth’s  remotest  border! 

Fair  daughter  of  the  skies, 

As  million  after  million 
In  other  days  shall  rise, 

Beneath  thy  wide  pavilion, 

There  may  they  find  their  names  enshrined, 

Their  memory,  green  and  spreading, 

That  all  may  know  to  whom  they  owe 
The  gifts  thy  hand  is  shedding! 

O,  live  sweet  liberty, 

The  course  of  time  pervading, 

Here  may  thy  glory  be 
Still  pure  and  never  fading! 

The  following,  also,  (by  Mr.  Pierpont ),  were  sung, 
near  the  conclusion  of  the  ceremonies: 

Long,  in  the  nameless  grave, 

Bones  of  the  true  and  brave! 

Have  ye  reposed. 

This  day,  our  hands  have  dressed, 

This  day,  our  prayers  have  blessed 
A chamber  for  your  rest; 

And  now,’tis  closed. 

Sleep  on,  ye  slaughtered  ones! 

Your  spirit,  in  your  sons, 

Shall  guard  your  dust, 

While  winter  comes  in  gloom, 

While  spring  returns  with  bloom. 

Nay — till  this  honored  tomb 

Gives  up  its  tnist. 

When  war’s  first  blast  was  heard, 

These  men  stood  forth  to  guard 
Thy  house,  O God! 

And  now,  thy  house  shall  keep 
Its  vigils  where  they  sleep, 

And  still  its  shadows  sweep 

O’er  their  green  sod. 

In  morning’s  prime  they  bled; 

And  morning  finds  their  bed 

With  tears  all  wet, 

Tears  that  thy  hosts  of  light, 

Rising  in  order  bright, 

To  watch  their  tombs  all  night, 

Shed  for  them  yet. 

Nought  shall  their  slumbers  break; 

For  they  shall  not  awake, 

Nor  yet  be  raised 
Out  of  their  sleep,  before 
Thy  heavens,  now  arching  o’er 
Their  couch,  shall  be  no  more. 

Thy  name  be  praised! 

Sixtieth  anniversary  of  the  battle  of  Lexington — The 
Danvers  celebration,  on  Monday,  was  carried  through  in 
handsome  style.  The  weather  was  somewhat  unpleasant, 
yet  a large  concourse  of  the  citizens  of  Danvers,  and  of 
the  neighboring  towns,  assembled  to  witness  the  exer- 
cises on  this  interesting  occasion. 

The  object  of  the  ceremonial  was  the  laying  of  the  cor- 
ner stone  of  a permanent  and  appropriate  monument,  in 
memory  of  the  eight  citizens  of  Danvers  who  fell  at  the 
battle  of  Lexington,  the  commencement  of  the  American 
revolution.  The  names  of  these  proto-martyrs  were 
Henry  Jacobs,  Samuel  Cook,  Ebenezer  Goldlhwait,  Geo. 
South  wick,  Benj.  Dalaud,jr  Jolham  Webb  and  Perley 
Putnam. 

At  10  o’clock,  a procession  of  the  subscribers,  revolu- 
tionary patriots,  and  other  gentlemen  of  Danvers  and  vi- 
cinity, was  formed  in  the  square  fronting  the  old  South 
meeting  house,,  attended  by  a brilliant  escort — the  Dan- 


vers light  infantry,  under  capt.  W.  Sutton,  and  the  Dan- 
vers artillery,  capt.  A.  Pratt,  with  a full  and  rich  band 
of  music.  The  procession  proceeded  through  Main 
street  to  the  burial  ground,  where  lie  the  remains  of  se- 
veral of  the  slain;  thence  countermarched  to  the  Eagle 
corner,  where  the  monument  is  to  be  erected. 

The  services  at  the  church  were  of  a very  interesting 
character.  Mr.  King’s  address  was  highly  appropriate, 
and  was  interrupted  with  repeated  plaudits.  After  the 
exercises,  a procession  was  formed,  and  escorted  by  the 
Danvers  light  infantry  to  the  Essex  Coffee  House,  where 
about  two  hundred,  including  a number  of  revolutionary 
worthies,  partook  of  a collation,  prepared  by  Mr.  Benja- 
min Goodridge.  [ Salem  Gazette. 

When  the  procession  reached  the  site  of  the  proposed 
monument,  prayers  were  offered,  and  the  corner  stone 
was  laid.  A box,  containing  various  coins  and  docu- 
ments, was  deposited  in  it  by  gen.  Gideon  Foster,  who 
commanded  a company  of  minute  men  at  Danvers , ■which 
•was  present  at  the  battle  of  Lexington , and  who  accom- 
nied  the  ceremony  with  the  following  address: — • 

Friends  and  fellow  citizens: 

On  the  ever  memorable  19th  day  of  April,  1775,  now  sixty 
years  past,  it  was  my  fortune  to  meet  in  this  place  Jwith  num- 
bers of  my  fellow  citizens,  to  defend  the  rights  and  liberties  of 
my  country.  The  alarm  of  war  was  sounded.  The  enemy 
was  then  amongst  us.  The  first  blood  of  Americans  was  then 
shed.  On  the  plains  of  Lexington  the  roar  of  arms  was  then 
sounding — the  strife  of  war  was  then  raging. 

On  that  morning,  more  than  one  hundred  of  my  townsmen 
hastened  to  the  field  of  battle, — unused  to  the  artifices  of  war 
— unskilled  in  the  arts  of  slaying  their  fellow  men — their  hearts 
were  flowing  with  zeal  in  their  country’s  cause,  and  ready  to 
offer  their  lives  on  the  altar  of  their  liberties.  Seven  of  those 
who  thus  started  in  the  prime  of  life,  and  vigor  of  manhood, 
ere  that  day’s  sun  descended  in  the  west,  were  numbered  with 
the  dead.  Many  others  have  marks  of  the  well  directed  fire 
of  the  enemy. 

To  perpetuate  the  memory  of  those  who  then  offered  their 
lives  for  (heir  country’s  good;  to  perpetuate  the  principles  with 
which  they  were  actuated,  is  the  purpose  of  this  day’s  meeting 
— is  the  purpose  of  the  monument,  the  foundation  of  which 
has  now  been  laid.  May  this  purpose  be  attained — may  these 
principles  be  remembered,  and  made  the  rule  of  action,  in  all 
coming  time — and  may  the  names  which  are  here  recorded 
endure  until  the  granite  of  our  own  hills  shall  be  crumbled  in 
the  dust. 

I was  then  twenty-six  years  of  age.  About  10  days  before, 
I had  been  chosen  to  command  a company  of  minute  men, 
who  were  at  all  limes  to  be  in  readiness  at  a moment’s  warn- 
ing. They  were  so  ready.  They  all  assembled,  on  the  very 
spot  where  we  this  day  assembled — they  all  went;  and  in  about 
four  hours  from  the  time  of  meeting,  they  travelled  on  foot 
(full  half  the  way  upon  the  run)  sixteen  miles , and  saluted  the 
enemy.  This  they  did  most  effectually;  as  the  records  of  that 
day  most  clearly  prove.  I discharged  my  musket  at  the  enemy 
a number  of  times  (I  think  eleven),  with  two  balls  each  time, 
and  with  well  directed  aim.  My  comrade  (Mr.  Cleaves,  of  Be- 
verly) who  was  then  standing  by  my  side,  had  his  finger  and 
ramrod  cut  away  by  a shot  from  the  enemy. 

Whether  my  shot  took  effect,  I cannot  say;  but  this  I can 
say,  if  they  did  not,  it  W’as  not  for  want  of  determined  purpose 
in  him  who  sent  them.  Of  those  under  my  immediate  command 
there  is  no  one  left  alive.  Three  of  them  were  slain  on  that  day 
— I alone  remain  to  tell  their  story.  I,  a tottering  old  man, 
through  the  goodness  of  God,  am  still  permitted  to  be  here.  I 
am  permitted  to  see  this  day’s  ascending  sun,  and  to  witness 
these  interesting  ceremonies.  I can  truly  say  it  is  one  of  the 
happiest  days,  and  most  pleasing  events  of  my  life.  A few  days 
more  at  most,  and  perhaps  very  few,  and  I also  shall  be  num- 
bered with  the  dead. 

But  while  I see  the  spirit  that  moved  the  patriots  of  ’76 
bright  and  vigorous  in  the  breast  of  their  descendants — while 
I see  the  rights  of  my  fellow  citizens  maintained,  and  the  con- 
stitution of  my  country  defended — I can  say,  with  Simeon  of 
old,  now  Lord,  lettest  thou  thy  servant  depart  in  peace,  for 
mine  eyes  have  seen  the  salvation  of  my  country. 

The  venerable  Jesse  Smith,  of  Salem,  who  took  part 
in  the  battles  of  Lexington  and  Bunker  Hill,  and  was  af- 
terwards a soldier  in  the  body  guard  of  Washington,  as- 
sisted in  the  ceremonies  of  laying  the  corner  stone. 

The  Essex  Gazette  gives  the  following  particulars  in 
relation  to  the  battle,  published  one  week  after  the  event: 

The  names  of  the  persons  whose  remains  are  to  be  removed 
on  Monday  at  Lexington,  were  Robert  Munroe,  Jonas  Parker, 
Samuel  Hadley,  Jonathan  Harrington,  Caleb  Harrington,  Isaac 
Muzzy,  and  John  Brown — all  ofLexington.  Azael  Porter  was 
the  name  of  the  citizen  of  Woburn,  who  was  carried  to  that 
town  for  interment.  These  eight  fell  at  the  first  fire;  the  list  of 
all  who  fell  during  the  day  we  insert  also,  that  the  reader  may 
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see  how  wide  was  the  alarm,  and  from  what  points  was  the  ga 
thering  of  the  heroic  provincials.  John  Raymond,  Nathaniel 
Wyman,  and  Jedediah  Munroe,  of  Lexington.  John  Russell, 
Jabez  Wyman,  and  Jason  Winship,  of  Monolomy.  Deacon 

Haynes,  and  Mr. Reed,  of  Sudbury.  Capt.  James  Miles, 

of  Concord.  Capt.  Jonathan  Wilson,  of  Bedford.  Capt.  Da 
vis,  Mr. Horsmer,  and  James  Howard,  of  Acton.  Da- 

niel Thompson,  of  Woburn.  James  Millar  and  capt.  William 
Barber’s  son,  aged  14,  of  Charlestown.  Isaac  Gardner,  esq.  of 
Brookline.  John  Hicks,  of  Cambridge.  Henry  Putnam,  of 
Medford.  Abednego  Ramsdell,  Daniel  Townsend,  William 
Flint,  and  Thomas  Hadley,  of  Lynn.  Henry  Jacobs,  Samuel 
Cook,  Ebenezer  Goldthwait,  George  Southwick,  Benjamin  Da 
land,  jun.  Jolham  Webb,  and  Perley  Putnam,  of  Danvers. 
Benjamin  Pearce,  of  Salem.  In  all  thirty  nine. 

Wounded..  John  Robbins.  John  Tuld,  Solomon  Pierce,  Tiio 
mas  Winship,  Nathaniel  Farmer,  Joseph  Coniee,  Ebenezer 
Monroe,  Francis  Brown,  and  Prince  Easterbrooks,  (a  colored 
man)  of  Lexington;  Mr.  Hemmenvvay,  of  Framingham;  John 
Lane,  of  Bedford;  George  Reed  and  Jacob  Bacon,  of  Woburn; 
William  Polly,  of  Medford;  Joshua  Felt  and  Timothy  Munroe, 
of  Lynn;  Nathan  Putnam  and  Dennis  Wallis,  of  Danvers;  Na- 
thaniel Cleaves,  of  Beverly.  In  all,  nineteen. 

The  following  appeared  in  “E.  Russell’s  Salem  Ga- 
zette, and  Marblehead  and  Newbury  Advertiser,”  on 
the  21st  of  April,  two  days  after  the  battle.  It  was  sur- 
rounded by  a double  row  of  coffins — twenty  in  each — and 
each  having  over  it  the  name  of  one  of  the  forty  who 
were  killed  on  this  memorable  occasion;  an  occasion 
which  has  produced  events  as  important,  perhaps,  as  any 
which  have  taken  place  among  the  histories  of  the  civi- 
lized world.  It  is  a sort  of  advertisement  for  the  sale  of 
the  history  of  the  fight,  as  it  first  appeared  in  print: — * 

“BLOODY  BUTCHERY 

by  the 

BRITISH  TROOPS, 

or  the 

runaway  fight  of  the  regulars. 

Being  the  particulars  of  the  victorious  battle  fought  at 
and  near  Concord , situated  twenty  miles  from  Boston,  in 
the  province  of  Massachusetts-Bay,  in  New  England, 
between  two  thousand  regular  troops,  belonging  to  his 
Britannic  majesty,  and  a few  hundred  provincial  troops, 
belonging  to  the  province  of  Massachusetts-Bay,  which 
lasted  from  sunrise  to  sunset,  on  the  19th  of  April,  1775, 
when  it  was  decided  greatly  in  favor  of  the  latter. 

These  particulars  are  now  published  in  this  cheap  form, 
at  the  request  of  the  friends  of  the  deceased  -worthies , who 
died  gloriously  fighting  in  the  cause  of  liberty  and 
their  country,  and  it  is  their  sincere  desire  that  every 
householder  in  the  country,  who  are  sincere  well-wish- 
ers to  America,  may  be  possessed  of  the  same,  either  to 
frame  and  glass,  or  otherwise  to  preserve  in  their  houses, 
not  only  as  a token  of  gratitude  to.  the  memory  of  the  de- 
ceased forty  persons,  but  as  a perpetual  memorial  of 
that  important  event,  on  which,  perhaps,  may  depend  the 
future  freedom  and  greatness  of  the  commonwealth  of 
America.  To  which  is  annexed  a farewell  elegy  on 
those  who  were  slain  in  the  battle.” 

— »»♦©  @ ©<>«■-  ■ 

CELEBRATION  AT  CINCINNATI. 

The  following  toasts  were  drank  at  the  Buckeye  celebration 
of  the  7th  ult. 

Regular  toasts. 

1.  The  day  vje  celebrate — Forty -seven  years  ago  this  day,  the 
wilderness  was  first  invaded  by  a civilized  community;  to-day, 
the  same  soil  bears  upon  its  surface  a million  of  freemen. 
Yesterday  a weak  and  an  unprotected  infant! — Hercules  in  his 
cradle — To  day,  emphatically,  “the  young  giant  of  the  west.” 

2.  Oar  pioneer  fathers — Neglected  by  their  country,  let  us 
cherish  their  memories — the  memory  of  such  men  is  our  no- 
blest inheritance: 

“Our  waters  murmur  of  their  name, 

Our  woods  are  peopled  with  their  fame.” 

3.  The  Indian  enemies  of  the  pioneers — They  were  a gallant 
people — may  we  who  claim  Ohio  as  the  land  of  our  birth,  love 
it  as  well! 

4.  The  far  west — ’Twas  here— ’twas  in  St.  Louis— ’tis  now 
five  hundred  miles  beyond:  the  voice  of  a great  people,  like  the 
noise  of  many  waters,  goes  up  incessantly  where  recently 
dwelt  the  primeval  solitude  of  nature:— The  west,  her  march  is 
onward  to  empire! 

5.  The  first  settlers  of  America — Pilgrims  from  oppression  in 
the  land  of  their  fathers,  they  sought  an  asylum  in  the  wilds  of 
the  new  world: — Of  the  rich  inheritance  bequeathed  to  their 
posterity,  the  most  estimable  portion  is  their  haired  to  tyrants, 
and  their  love  of  independence! 

6.  Our  emigrant  friends— They  are  welcome  amongst  us. 
Our  hospitality,  like  our  soil,  is  open  to  all: — We  disclaim  jea- 
lousy, vve  claim  brotherhood.  May  it  be  mutual. 


7.  To  the  memory  of  those  who  in  1782  built - the  first  log  fort 
where  Cincinnati  now  stands — They  little  thought  that  they 
were  laying  the  foundation  of  the  queen  city  of  the  west!  They 
are  dead— but  the  city  they  have  founded,  is  their  living  monu- 
ment! 

8.  The  ordinance  of  1787 — The  charter  of  our  social  and  po- 
litical prosperity — it  lorever  excluded  from  our  borders  the  deep 
curse  of  slavery— may  its  principles  be  firmly  implanted  in  our 
affections,  and  the  remembrance  of  its  author  (the  venerated 
Dane)  indelibly  engraven  in  the  hearts  of  our  children. 

9.  National  union — The  life  of  our  political  existence: — Tho’ 
we  delight  in  the  preservation  of  our  distinctive  character,  our 
affections  arejbr  our  whole  country,  one  and  inseparable. 

10.  Internal  improvements — Ohio  may  justly  be  proud  that 
whilst  engaged  in  the  development  of  her  physical  resources, 
she  has  been  mindful  of  those  which  pertain  to  her  moral  and 
intellectual  excellence. 

- «.»>©  © 9w«— 

THE  ARMY". 

We  learn  from  the  Army  and  Navy  Chronicle  that  general 
Roger  Jones  has  resigned  his  commission,  in  the  line  of  the 
army,  as  lieutenant  colonel  of  the  fourth  regiment  of  artillery. 
He  retains,  however,  his  staff  appointment  as  adjutant  general 
of  the  army. 

The  following  list  of  promotions,  and  memoranda,  are  taken 
from  yesterday’s  Chronicle: 

Promotions. 

Major  A.  S.  Brooks,  of  the  3d  artillery,  to  be  lieut.  col.  of  the 
4th  artillery,  vice  Jones,  resigned. 

Capt.  Sylvester  Churchill,  of  the  1st  artillery,  to  be  major  of 
the  3d  artillery,  vice  Brooks,  promoted. 

First  lieut.  Justin  Dimick,  of  the  1st  artillery,  to  be  captain, 
vice  Churchill,  promoted. 

Second  lieut.  Edmund  French,  of  the  1st  artillery,  to  be  1st 
lieut.  vice  Ramsay,  appointed  captain  of  ordnance. 

Second  lieut.  William  Palmer,  of  the  1st  artillery,  to  be  1st 
lieut.  vice  Dimick,  promoted. 

Brevet  2d  lieutenants  T.  A.  Morris,  and  R.  T.  P.  Allen,  of 
the  1st  artillery,  to  be  2d  lieuts.  vice  French  and  Palmer,  pro- 
moted. 

Memoranda. 

Lieut,  col.  A.  S.  Brooks  has  been  ordered  to  take  command 
of  Fort  Columbus,  in  New  York  harbour. 

Assistant  surgeon  McPhail  has  been  ordered  from  Fort  Jack- 
son,  La.  to  Fort  Gibson. 

Lt.  P.  St.  Geo.  Cooke,  has  been  directed  to  close  his  rendez- 
vous at  Winchester,  Va.  on  the  25th  instant,  and  proceed  with 
his  recruits  to  Carlisle,  Penn. 

Capt.  J.  Vail,  of  the  1st  infantry,  sailed  from  New  York  on 
the  23d  ult.  in  the  ship  Mississippi,  for  New  Orleans,  having 
under  his  charge  89  recruits  destined  for  Fort  Towson. 

First  lieut.  E.  B.  Birdsall,  of  the  3d  infantry,  sailed  from 
New  York  on  the  13th  instant,  in  the  ship  Arkansas  for  New 
Orleans,  having  in  charge  87  recruits,  destined  for  Fort  Jesup. 

THE  SILK  MANUFACTURE. 

From  the  Globe. 

We  take  great  pleasure  in  publishing  the  following  corres- 
pondence. The  subject  to  which  it  relates,  the  culture  and 
manufacture  of  silk,  is  one  of  immense  importance  to  this 
country.  We  understand  that  the  president,  at  the  time  men- 
tioned in  hi$  letter,  with  the  vice  president  and  other  gentle- 
men, visited  Mr.  Gay’s  machinery,  and  all  expressed  them- 
selves highly  gratified  with  the  exhibition. 

Washington,  Jan.  23,  1835. 

To  Andrew  Jackson,  president  of  the  United  States: 

Sir:  Though  I have  not  the  honor  of  a personal  acquaintance, 
from  your  known  interest  in  every  thing  that  has  a tendency  to 
develop  the  resources,  or  extend  the  industry  of  this  country, 
I have  taken  the  liberty  to  address  you,  for  the  purpose  of  stat- 
ing the  business  in  which  1 now  am,  and  for  some  years  past, 
have  been  engaged. 

I am  employed  in  the  culture  and  manufacture  of  silk;  and 
to  show  you  the  perfection  to  which  this  manufacture  has  been 
brought,  I send  you  a piece  made  by  me  from  cocoons,  pro- 
cured by  my  own  labor  and  industry.  This.  I pray  you,  to  ac- 
cept, and  to  dispose  of  in  a way  the  most  agreeable  to  you. 

If,  however,  it  would  not  be  inconvenient  to  you,  I cannot 
now  withhold  an  expression  of  the  gratification  which  I would 
receive  in  knowing  that  the  chief  magistrate  of  the  only  free 
government  on  the  globe,  was  clad  in  part,  in  an  article  the 
growth  and  manufacture  of  our  country,  and  for  which  onr 
fellow  citizens  pay  annually,  to  foreign  countries  millions  of 
dollars. 

In  one  of  the  rooms  of  the  capitol,  F have  in  full  operation 
the  improved  machinery,  showing  the  whole  process  of  manu- 
facturing silk,  from  the  cocoon  to  the  finished  fabric  in  the 
loom.  And  if  you  could  spare  me  but  a few  moments  of  your 
valuable  time,  I would  lake  great  pleasure  in  exhibiting  to  you 
the  same. 

With  great  respect,  I have  the  honor  to  be, your  very  humble 
servant,  GAMALIEL  GAY. 

Washington,  Jan.  26, 1835. 

Sir:  I received  with  much  satisfaction,  the  specimen  of  silk 
manufacture  you  had  the  goodness  to  send  me,  with  your  let- 
ter of  the  23d  instant.  It  is  certainly  one  of  the  best  fabrics 
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of  the  kind  that  I have  seen,  and,  a successful  development  of 
one  of  the  resources  of  our  country,  reflects  honor  upon  your 
skill  and  exertions. 

It  will  give  ine  great  pleasure  to  examine  the  machinery  you 
employ  in  the  manufacture  of  this  article,  and  for  this  purpose, 
beg  leave  to  name  12  o’clock  on  Saturday  next,  if  not  incon- 
venient to  you,  as  the  hour  when  I shall  wait  upon  you.  1 am, 
very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

ANDREW  JACKSON. 

Mr.  Gamaliel  Gay. 

[We  have  some  specimens  of  the  work  of  Mr.  Gay.  They 
are  beautiful,  and  deserving  of  the  highest  pfaise.j 

THE  SILK  CULTURE. 

The  following  letter,  written  by  the  venerable  judge  Spencer, 
of  New  York,  relates  to  a subject  of  growing  importance  to  the 
people  of  this  country,  and  one  for  which  the  same  eminent 
and  enlightened  citizen  labored,  though  unsuccessfully,  to  ob- 
tain ihe  fostering  aid  of  the  government  when  his  slate  had  the 
honor  of  being  represented  by  him  in  congress. 

Culture  and  manufacture  of  silk. 

Albany,  April  7,  1835. 

To  Samuel  M.  Hopkins,  esq.  Geneva,  Ontario  county: 

From  a long  acquaintance,  and,  as  I believe,  a reciprocal 
esteem  and  friendship,  I have  thought  that  I could  not  better 
employ  a leisure  hour,  than  in  addressing  you  on  a topic  which 
I regard  as  of  high  importance  to  our  fellow  citizens.  You 
will  not  suspect  me  of  insincerity  or  flattery,  when  I assure 
you  that  1 know  no  man,  whom  I believe  to  have  more  en- 
lightened views,  or  more  ardent  patriotism  than  you.  Hence 
the  propriety  of  my  selecting  you  as  a correspondent  on  the  in- 
teresting subject  which  I proceed  to  state. 

Since  1830  my  attention  has  been  drawn  to  the  consideration 
of  the  culture  of  silk  in  this  country,  and  particularly  in  this 
state.  I am  perfectly  satisfied  that  no  agricultural  pursuit  will 
bear  any  comparison  with  the  culture  of  silk  as  regards  profit. 
I should  not  want  a better  income  than  the  clear  profits  of  an 
orchard  of  the  white  mulberry  trees,  of  twenty  acres,  at  ten 
years  old.  The  clear  net  profits  of  such  an  estate  would  not 
fall  short  of  from  $3,000  to  $5,000  annually;  and  this  profit 
would  go  on  increasing  with  the  growth  and  productiveness  of 
the  trees. 

You  have  seen  a communication  made  by  me  to  the  com- 
missioners appointed  by  the  governor,  to  examine  into  the 
economy,  government,  and  discipline  of  the  state  prisons, 
which  has  been  published,  not,  however,  extensively.  It  con- 
tains some  matter  irrelevant  to  the  culture  of  silk,  and  omits 
some  things  interesting  to  those  who  may  embark  in  the  enter- 
prise. You  must  have  observed,  as  a statist,  that  our  annual 
import  of  silk  amounts  to  the  value  of  $10,000,000,  and  will  in- 
crease with  our  wealth  and  population.  The  amount  far  ex- 
ceeds the  value  of  all  our  bread  stuffs  exported.  This  conside- 
ration ought  to  excite  us  to  the  inquiry,  whether  such  a drain 
from  the  resources  of  the  country  cannot  be  prevented,  a new 
source  of  industry  be  opened,  which  shall  in  a short  period 
supply  our  own  wants,  and  enable  us  to  become  exporters  of 
either  raw  silk,  or  silk  fabrics. 

I consider  it  as  a fact  demonstrated,  that  our  soil  and  climate 
is  genial  to  the  growth  of  the  mulberry  tree,  and  the  culture  of 
silk.  Trees  of  this  description  are  already  growing  and  flou- 
rishing in  various  parts  of  the  stale,  and  I presume  that  the 
portion  of  this  state  from  Skeneatales  to  Lake  Erie,  is  peculiar- 
ly adapted  to  the  mulberry,  from  the  fact  that  the  most  delicate 
fruit  trees  come  to  great  perfection  within  that  region.  Since 
1760,  the  silk  worm  has  been  reared  in  Windham  county, 
Connecticut,  which  is  about  the  latitude  of  Albany.  The  cul- 
ture of  silk  has  been  successfully  prosecuted  in  that  county, 
and  it  has  reached  to  a large  amount.  The  following  is  an  ex- 
tract from  the  Daily  Advertiser  of  the  15th  instant: 

“ American  silk.  Raw  silk,  we  learn  from  the  Burlington 
Free  Press,  has  been  produced  this  year  in  Mansfield,  Connec- 
ticut, to  the  amount  of  over  $60,000.  The  county  of  Wind- 
ham, Connecticut,  produces  five  tons  of  silk  annually,  valued 
at  $500,000,  and  if  reeled  would  be  worth  double  that  sum.” 
If  this  be  true,  and  that  it  is  substantially  true  I fully  believe, 
the  question  is  settled  that  the  soil  and  climate  of  this  state 
is  genial  to  the  culture  of  silk.  It  settles  also  another  question, 
that  it  is  much  the  most  profitable  business  that  can  be  under- 
taken. 

We  have  the  testimony  of  Mr.  D’Homergue,  a man  born  at 
Nimes,  in  France,  and  brought  up  from  infancy  to  the  reeling 
and  manufacture  of  silk,  and  who  came  to. this  country  on  the 
recommendation  of  the  late  James  Brown,  then  minister  in 
Paris,  who  asserts  in  his  essays  that  he  was  surprised  to  find 
the  American  silk  superior  in  quality,  and  in  quantity  yielded 
by  the  cocoons,  to  any  he  ever  saw.  But,  my  dear  sir,  could 
you  have  seen  specimens  of  American  silk  exhibited  in  this 
city  a few  days  since,  manufactured  by  Mr.  Gay,  all  doubt 
would  be  removed.  These  specimens  were  pronounced  by  the 
many  who  saw  them  to  he  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  any  silk 
which  had  ever  been  seen  here. 

Now,  sir,  what  are  the  impediments  to  be  overcome,  in  in- 
troducing the  culture  of  silk  extensively  in  this  state?  And 
here  let  me  observe  that  there  is  no  danger  of  overdoing  the 
business;  there  will  always  he  a demand  in  England  for  all  we 
can  raise  beyond  supplying  our  own  wants;  where,  from  the 
humidity  of  the  climate,  or  other  causes,  the  silk  worm  is  not 
reared. 


It  is  necessary  to  devote  a small  space  of  good  and  fertile 
ground,  as  a nursery  in  which  to  sow  the  seeds.  It  is  comput- 
ed that  one  ounce  of  seed,  properly  sown,  after  the  ground  is 
thoroughly  ploughed,  or  dug  and  harrowed,  or  raked  and  sown, 
in- drills,  at  about  three  feet  apart,  will  give  about  five  thousand 
young  trees.  They  require  to  be  kept  free  from  weeds,  and 
injury  from  cattle.  At  two  years  of  age  they  are  generally  fit 
for  placing  in  an  orchard  at  the  distance  of  from  seven  to  twelve 
feet,  at  right  angles — and  here  the  labor  of  man  terminates. 
All  the  subsequent  culture  rnay  be  conducted  by  women  and 
children.  They  pluck  the  leaves,  and  feed  and  tend  the  worms 
until  Ihe  cocoons  are  formed;  so  that  you  perceive  the  culture 
of  silk  detracts  nothing  from  agriculture. 

The  greatest  embarrassment  hitherto  has  been  the  extracting 
or  reeling  the  silk  from  the  cocoons.  The  reels  of  France  and 
Italy,  and  indeed  of  all  parts  of  the  world,  receive  the  thread, 
which  consists  of  the  fibres  of  several  cocoons,  according  to 
the  requirement  of  the  fabric  to  be  made,  in  skeins,  which 
must  be  spooled  before  it  can  be  twisted.  Two  of  our  country- 
men, Messrs.  Gay  and  Mosely,  have  invented  a reel  which  re- 
ceives the  thread  on  spools,  and  thus  the  labor  and  wastage  of 
the  old  process  is  avoided.  Mr.  Gay  assures  me  that  an  in- 
genious woman  can  be  taught,  in  a short  time,  to  reel,  on  his 
reel,  with  great  perfection.  A great  advantage  of  reeling  on  to 
spools  consists  in  its  safe  and  easy  carriage  any  distance  with- 
out injury.  We  have,  therefore,  surmounted  the  most  difficult 
process  in  the  whole  operation. 

These  gentlemen  have  also  employed  the  several  machines 
in  use  in  France  and  England  in  the  manufacture,  so  that  it 
will  require  but  a comparatively  small  capital  to  establish  ma- 
nufactories of  silk  in  this  country. 

When  we  consider  how  admirably  adapted  to  silk  are  our 
county  poor  house  establishments;  how  the  wants  of  the  poor 
may  be  mitigated  by  inducing  them  also  to  enter  on  the  culture, 
by  obtaining  leaves  of  the  mulberry  from  their  rich  neighbors; 
how  the  middle  classes  of  society  may  improve  their  condition 
by  entering  on  the  culture  of  silk;  I feel,  I confess,  a strong  de- 
sire to  be  able  to  persuade  people  to  lose  no  time  in  laying  the 
foundation  of  their  culture  by  immediately  setting  about  it  in 
earnest,  and  not  to  let  any  thing  hinder  them  from  sowing  the 
mulberry  in  the  manner  indicated  this  spring. 

The  morusalba,  or  white  mulberry,  I am  satisfied  is  the  most 
proper  for  making  the  best  silk;  the  purple  mulberry,  which  is 
indigenous  to  some  parts  of  our  country,  although  it  will  make 
silk,  yet  it  is  not  of  as  good  a quality.  The  morus  multicaulis, 
or  Chinese  mulberry  has  recently  been  introduced  into  this 
country,  but  it  is  apprehended  that  it  will  not  withstand  our 
vigorous  winters;  and  as  the  common  mulberry  will  withstand 
them,  and  make  excellent  silk,  I should  not  recommend  the 
propagation  of  the  Chinese. 

I forbear  saying  any  thing  on  the  mode  of  rearing  the  worm. 
I am  satisfied  that  it  does  not  require  the  care  and  pains  to  rear 
it  in  this  country,  which  the  precepts  of  count  Dandalo  would 
imply.  In  due  time  instructions  will  be  given  level  to  every 
capacity.  May  I not  count  on  your  co-operation  in  this  most 
important  subject.  With  sincere  respect  and  esteem,  yours, 

A.  SPENCER. 

The  Silk  Culturist.  We  have  seen  the  first  number  of  a 
paper  under  this  title,  published  at  Hartford.  It  is  in  the  quar- 
to form,  of  the  size  of  the  New  England  Farmer,  to  be  issued 
monthly,  and  conducted  by  the  executive  committee  of  the 
Hartford  county  Silk  society. 

We  have  selected  (says  a Boston  journal)  from  this  pa- 
per the  following  articles,  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  informing 
our  readers  in  this  and  other  states  what  Connecticut  is  doing 
to  promote  and  encourage  the  American  System. 

Native  mulberry.  The  native,  or  black  mulberry,  grows  spon- 
taneously in  the  wilds  of  some  of  the  southern  and  western 
states,  and,  though  they  grow  luxuriantly  and  to  a great  size 
and  are  covered  with  foliage,  yet  they  are  worthless  for  feeding 
silk  worms.  The  worms  will  eat  the  leaves  and  thrive  upon 
them,  but  the  silk  they  make  is  of  a very  inferior  quality.  The 
cocoons  made  from  the  wild  mulberry  are  beautiful,  and,  by  an 
inexperienced  manufacturer,  would  be  pronounced  to  be  very 
superior.  Even  Mr.  D’Homergue,  a young  Frenchman  and  the 
son  of  an  eminent  silk  manufacturer  at  Niines,  in  Languedoc, 
on  the  first  examination,  considered  them  preferable  to  those 
from  the  white  mulberry.  On  a further  examination,  however, 
he  decided  that  silk,  of  a merchantable  quality,  could  not  be 
reeled  from  them.  He  is  of  opinion,  however,  that  scions  of 
the  white  or  Italian  mulberry  engrafted  into  wild  mulberry 
stocks  would  produce  a tree  of  hardier  growth,  and  less  liable 
to  perish  .by  cold,  and  other  vicissitudes  of  atmosphere.  He 
also  thinks  it  would  accelerate  their  growth. 

Product  and  profit  of  a silk  crop.  The  following  is  the  state- 
ment of  M Carrier  referred  to  in  the  statement  of  Mr.  Harvey 
Clark,  of  Mansfield,  and  which  he  thinks  is  not  exaggerated. 
M.  Carrier  is  a silk  culturist  in  the  department  of  Aveyron,  in 
France,  and  the  statement  is  a part  of  a communication  to  M. 
Bonafous,  director  of  the  royal  garden  atTurin.  As  the  account 
is  stated  in  French  weights,  measures  and  coins, ^and  as  we 
may  hereafter  have  frequent  occasions  to  advert  to  them,  we 
say  once  for  all,  that  a kilogram  is  two  pounds,  two  ounces  and 
four  grains  avoirdupois;  the  franc  is  18£  cents;  thee,  (centime) 
one-hundredth  part  of  a franc,  and  the  half  hectare  about  \\ 
1 English  acres.  The  land  from  which  the  crop  was  obtained 
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was  rather  less  than  a half  hectare,  and  the  trees,  on  an  aver- 
age, eight  years  old.  The  crop  was  raised  in  1833. 

The  following  is  the  statement  of  the  net  profit  after  deduct- 
ing all  expenses  for  management  and  filature: 

291-5  kilograms  white  silk  at  63  francs  the  kilogram  l,830f.  60c. 


2 11-12  inferior  silk  at  18  francs  the  kilogram  14  95 


l,845f.  55c. 

Deduct  for  portage 16  00 


l,829f.  55c. 

Value  of  the  different  remains,  coming  from  the  re- 
mains of  the  filatures  used  at  my  house  115  00 


Sum  realized l,944f.  55c. 

For  the  expense  of  management  171f.  75 
For  the  filature,  reeling,  & c.  263  85 


Profit l,508f.  95c. 


If  the  reader  will  take  the  trouble  to  reduce  the  statement  to 
our  weight,  measure  and  currency,  he  will  find  that  the  product 
of  one  and  a quarter  acres  was  69y  lbs.  and  the  amount  of  sales 
$350  25,  being  about  $5  per  pound.  The  net  profit,  also,  after 
deducting  all  expenses,  will  be  found  to  be  $290  44 — equal  to 
$232  32  an  English  acre.  These  facts  are  worth  volumes  of 
theory,  and  when  taken  in  connexion  with  the  fact  that  the 
United  States  furnish  facilities  for  making  silk,  which  are  not 
enjoyed  in  France,  cannot  fail  of  satisfying  the  most  cautious 
agriculturist  of  the  certain  success  of  this  important  branch  of 
rural  economy. 

From  the  Hartford  “ Silk  Culturist .”  Mr.  Clark  is  the  pro- 
prietor of  two  acres  of  land  in  Mansfield,  of  which  about  half 
an  acre  is  covered  with  mulberry  trees.  He  has  made  annually 
from  these  trees  about  thirty-five  lbs.  of  raw  silk,  which  for  the 
fast  year  or  two  has  been  reeled  in  the  improved  method.  The 
leaves  have  usually  been  gathered  and  the  worms  fed  for  the 
first  three  weeks  by  Mrs.  Clark  and  a young  woman  who  lives 
in  the  family.  After  the  first  three  weeks,  Mr.  Clark  also  de- 
votes himself  entirely  to  the  business.  The  silk  has  been  reel 
ed  exclusively  by  Mrs.  Clark  and  the  young  woman  above  al- 
luded to,  at  the  rate  of  about  one  pound  and  a half  a day.  Dur- 
ing the  whole  silk  season  they  have  also  had  the  care  of  a fami- 
ly of  eight  small  children.  Mr.  Clark  has  sold  his  raw  silk  this 
year  at  four  dollars  per  lb.  and  has -also  received  a premium  of 
50  cents  per  lb.  from  the  state  treasury.  We  have  reason  to 
believe  that  the  same  silk  might  have  been  sold  at  Lyons,  or  to 
silk  merchants  at  New  York,  for  five  dollars  per  lb.  Mr.  Clark’s 
mulberry  trees  are  forty  or  fifty  years  old,  and  of  a large  size. 
They  have  been  manured  and  cultivated  with  great  care  for  the 
last  fifteen  years.  Mr.  Clark  thinks  that  an  acre  of  land  cover- 
ed with  trees  equal  to  those  on  his  land  will  yield  about  70  lbs. 
of  silk  a year.  His  silk  house,  or  cocoonry,  is  fifty  feet  long  and 
sixteen  feet  wide,  and  one  story  or  about  eight  or  ten  feet  high, 
not  lathed  or  plastered,  and  may  have  cost  $150  or  $200.  He 
has  never  had  occasion  to  warm  his  cocoonry,  as  is  practised 
in  Italy  and  France;  indeed,  this  has  never  been  done  by  any 
of  the  silk  growers  at  Mansfield.  Mr.  Clark  informs  us,  that  in 
the  silk  factory  in  Mansfield  reels  are  now  propelled  by  water 
power.  A very  small  amount  of  power  answers  the  purpose. 
Improved  reels  are  now  made  by  several  mechanics  who  live 
either  at  Mansfield  or  in  the  vicinity.  Mr.  Clark  states  that  his 
mulberry  trees  have  been  greatly  improved  by  careful  cultiva- 
tion. 

From  the  Northampton  Courier.  Mr.  Samuel  Whitmarsh  is 
erecting  an  edifice  of  two  hundred  feet  in  length,  east  of  his 
house  on  Fort  Hill,  as  a silk  house  and  cocoonry.  The  plan  of 
it  is  original  and  promises  the  best  results.  The  worms,  while 
feeding,  are  now  laid  out  upon  boards  and  benches,  by  those  who 
rear  them,  covered  with  mulberry  leaves,  and  when  for  health 
and  cleanliness  they  are  required  to  be  moved,  it  all  must  be 
done  separately. 

Mr.  Whitmarsh’s  building  is  intersected  by  alleys,  and  on 
each  side  tiers  of  sliding  frames  or  drawers  rise  from  the  floor 
upward.  These  frames  are  covered  with  lattice  Work  of  twine. 
The  top  one  is  laid  over  with  leaves  upon  which  the  worms 
feed.  The  second  frame,  about  an  inch  and  a half  below,  is 
covered  with  strong  paper  or  coarse  cotton.  All  the  stems  of 
the  leaves  or  offal  from  the  worm  fall  from  the  latticework 
above  upon  this  draw,  and  when  the  usual  time  for  cleaning 
them  comes,  instead  of  lifting  each  separately,  it  is  only  requi- 
site to  remove  the  lower  draw  and  the  cleansing  is  accomplish- 
ed. 

The  leaf  of  the  Chinese  mulberry,  which  Mr.  W.  will  use,  is 
so  tender  that  the  worm  will  devour  it  all.  Sometimes  they 
will  fall  from  the  lattice  work  above  upon  the  paper  draw  be- 
low. In  that  case,  when  a new  supply  of  leaves  is  laid  on 
above,  the  worms  at  once  ascend,  as  the  distance  is  not  too 
great  between  them,  to  prevent  Iheir  reaching  above.  This  is 
a great  and  important  change  introduced  into  the  method  of 
feeding  and  cleanliness,  saving  time  and  promoting  the  health 
of  the  worms. 

Another  great  improvement  to  be  introduced  by  Mr.  Whit- 
marsh, is  the  aid  given  the  worms  in  winding  their  cocoons. 
Now,  when  the  worms  have  terminated  their  feeding,  easily 
known  by  their  movements,  branches  of  trees  and  bushes  are 
laid  over  or  suspended  above  them,  and  among  which  the  pro 


cess  of  winding  is  carried  on.  Consequently,  they  are  much 
entangled,  lost  to  3ight,  a great  deal  of  labor  and  silk  lost  in  se- 
curing themselves,  and  altogether  an  awkward  method  of  sepa- 
rating the  cocoons  for  use  from  the  bushes. 

He  proposes,  when  the  worms  are  ready  to  wind,  to  transfer 
them  to  upright  frames,  with  twine  lattice  work,  standing  about 
an  inch  and  a half  apart.  The  worms  will  reach  over  from  one 
frame  to  the  other,  fasten  themselves  at  each  extremity,  and 
then  in  a small  compass,  envelop  themselves  in  their  cocoons. 
Every  thing  is  then  clean  and  compact,  and  afier  they  have 
finished  winding,  the  frames  in  pairs  can  be  put  away  compact- 
ly, and  when  wanted  for  use,  the  cocoons  easily  taken  off.  The 
building  is  well  contrived  for  ventilation  and  the  reeling  by 
steam  power  will  be  carried  on  in  the  same  edifice.  He  intends 
to  feed  a million  of  worms  this  summer  and  reel  four  or  five 
hundred  pounds  of  silk. 

The  state  of  Connecticut  gives  a bounty  of  one  dollar 
for  every  hundred  mulberry  trees,  properly  planted,  and 
cultivated,  until  they  are  five  years  old;  and  also  fifty 
cents  for  every  pound  of  silk  reeled  “in  the  present  im- 
proved mode.  ” 

The  “Exchange  bank,”  in  Connecticut,  is  bound  to 
furnish  every  county  in  the  state,  applying  therefor,  with 
8 lbs.  of  mulberry  seed,  and  also  with  eggs  of  the  silk 
worm  not  exceeding  100,000 — dne  reel  for  the  purpose 
of  reeling  the  silk,  and  a person  capable  of  teaching  the 
art  and  mystery  of  raising  the  mulberry,  reeling  the  silk, 
&c. — all  for  the  first  five  years  after  the  formation  of  a 
county  society. 

A Middletown,  Con.  paper  speaking  of  the  “Silk  Cul- 
turist,” says — • 

“The  culture  of  silk  has  excited  such  a general  interest  in 
Connecticut,  that  a work  of  this  description  was  much  wanted, 
and  we  cannot  doubt  that  it  will  be  liberally  supported.  The 
encouragement  extended  to  this  business  by  our  legislature,  at- 
tracted attention  to  it  in  the  first  place,  and  the  diffusion  of  facts 
among  the  farmers  now,  is  all  that  is  necessary  to  insure  its 
successful  prosecution.  It  is  stated  by  Mr.  Clark,  a silk  grower 
in  Mansfield,  as  a fact  derived  from  his  own  experience,  that  an 
acre  of  full  grown  mulberry  trees,  properly  cultivated,  will  yield 
foliage  enough  to  produce  70  pounds  of  raw  silk  per  year.  At 
the  lowest  price,  $4  50  per  lb.  the  gross  product  is  $315 — from 
this  deduct  one-third,  which  is  deemed  amply  sufficient  to  co- 
ver all  expenses,  and  there  remains  $210,  as  the  net  profit  of  an 
acre.  Mr.  C.  is  a man  of  respectability  and  veracity,  and  there 
is  no  reason  to  question  the  accuracy  of  his  statement.  If  there 
is  any  branch  of  agriculture  carried  on  in  this  section  of  the 
country  at  such  a profit,  or  any  thing  near  it,  we  have  yet  to 
learn  the  fact.  In  Wethersfield  some  of  the  most  fertile  and 
best  cultivated  onion  fields  yield  a net  profit  of  $100  per  acre; 
but  most  crops  raised  by  our  farmers  realize  to  the  grower  a 
much  smaller  sum.” 

A letter  from  Washington,  published  in  the  Albany 
Argus , says — • 

“The  only  question  then  is,  whether  we  can  engage  in  the 
manufacture,  relying  temporarily  for  a partial  supply  of  the  raw 
material  from  abroad.  This  question,  I think,  is  fully  answer- 
ed by  the  experiment  already  made  by  Mr.  Gay,  in  his  manu- 
factory at  Providence.*  He  has  used  silk  imported  from  Can- 
ton, and  produced  fabrics  which  are  pronounced  by  competent 
judges  to  be  superior  to  the  same  kind  of  goods  of  foreign  ma- 
nufacture; and  he  avers  they  can  be  thus  made  at  a fair  profit. 
Why  then  shall  we  not  start  the  manufacture  as  well  as  the 
culture?  England  has  introduced  the  manufacture  of  silk  at 
great  expense.  The  peculiarity  of  her  climate  does  not  permit 
the  culture  of  it.  It  has  become  one  of  the  most  important 
branches  of  her  national  industry.  Several  years  since  it  was 
estimated  that  England  paid  for  raw  silk  from  abroad,  about 
$9,000,000.  The  amount  at  this  time  is  probably  much  greater. 
France,  too,  although  her  climate  enables  her  to  grow  silk  to  a 
great  extent,  imports  the  raw  material  to  an  amount  exceeding 
$20,000,000.  If  American  ingenuity  can  attain  the  art  of  manu- 
facturing silk,  it  would  seem  that  there  ought  to  be  no  obstacle 
to  our  engaging  in  it.  Mr.  Gay  claims  to  have  made  material 
improvements  in  the  machinery  for  reeling  as  well  as  weaving. 
He  is  about  taking  out  patents  for  those  improvements.” 

Raw  silk,  we  learn  from  the  Burlington  Free  Press,  has  been 
produced  this  year  in  Mansfield,  Connecticut,  to  the  amount  of 
over  $60,000.  The  county  of  Windham,  Connecticut,  produces 
5 tons  of  silk  annually,  valued  at  $500,000,  and  if  reeled  would 
be  worth  double  that  sum.  The  same  paper  seems  to  think  the 
cultivation  of  silk  in  Vermont  would  prove  full  as,  if  not  more, 
valuable  than  wool;  and  adds,  that  the  Yankees,  by  their  inge- 
nuity, have  made  more  improvements  in  the  raising  of  the 
worms,  and.  simplification  of  machinery  for  reeling  and  manu- 
facturing silk,  in  twenty  years,  than  Europe  in  five  centmies. 
The  seed  is  cheap,  and  he  advises  every  farmer  to  sow  an  ounce 
of  it  in  the  spring.  A society  has  been  formed  in  Hartford, 
Connecticut,  to  introduce  and  extend  the  knowledge  of  silk  ma- 
nufactures, the  growth  of  the  worm,  &c. 


*A  similar  establishment  is  erecting  at  Poughkeepsie. 

Ed.  Reo. 
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A mechanic  in  Northampton,  Massachusetts,  has  invented  a 
most  ingenious  machine  for  reeling,  spinning  or  twisting  silk, 
applicable  to  domestic  purposes,  and  to  horse  and  water  power. 
The  Courier  of  that  town  says— -“By  this  machine,  the  silk  is 
separated  from  the  cocoon  and  made  into  silk  threads  of  any 
size  wanted,  spun,  double  and  twisted,  placed  on  quills,  reeled 
or  wound  into  balls,  by  one  and  the  same  operation— ready 
made  into  twist  or  sewing  silk,  or  for  coloring  and  weaving. 
The  space  occupied  by  the  machine  is  only  about  five  feet  from 
the  cocoon  to  the  completion  into  silk  finished.” 

The  first  experiments  of  raising  silk  in  America  were 
made  in  Virginia  as  early  as  1622,  and  in  1732  attempts 
were  made  in  South  Carolina  and  Georgia  to  manufac- 
ture silk,  encouraged  by  the  British  government — but 
were  finally  abandoned,  the  slaves  being  thought  incapa- 
ble of  attending  to  the  business.  It  was  carried  on  to  a 
considerable  extent  in  Connecticut,  some  years  ago;  and 
in  1812-13  a mulberry  orchard^,  was  planted  in  Cayuga 
county,  New  York — also  at  various  other  places,  the  most 
of  which  have  declined,  the  difficulties  encountered  in 
the  reeling  being  a general  objection;  which  the  inven- 
tions of  Messrs.  Gay  and  JVLosely  are  “not  only  calculated 
to  obviate,  but  which  will  facilitate  the  operation  to  a de^ 
gree  not  hitherto  equalled.”  Others  have,  also,  invented 
very  important  machines — instance,  at  Northampton, 
Massachusetts,  as  above  stated. 

The  white  mulberry  is  also  a valuable  tree  for  other 
purposes.  There  is  a fine  growth  of  them  at  Poughkeep- 
sie. 

A Philadelphia  paper  states,  on  the  authority  of  a dis- 
course before  the  American  institute,  that  there  is  “an- 
nually consumed  in  the  United  States  more  silk  than  all 
the  wheat,  corn,  rye,  oats,  flaxseed,  biscuit,  potatoes  and 
hops,  which  are  exported,  will  pay  for,  by  nearly  two 
millions  of  dollars!  Think  of  this,  ladies,  and  beware 
how  you  extend  the  dimensions  of  your  sleeves,  or  we 
shall  be  compelled  to  add  cotton  to  the  appalling  list. 

Speaking  of  the  cultivation  and  preparation  of  silk,  the 
“Geneva  Farmer”  observes — 

“There  is  nothing  that  appears  so  well  calculated  to  supply 
the  place  of  the  “spinning  wheel,’ * rendered  useless  by  the 
“spinning  jenny,”  as  the  preparation  and  manufacture  of  silk, 
and  nothing  that  equals  it  for  beauty  and  durability  as  wearing 
apparel.  Young  ladies  who  promote  the  culture  of  this  valua- 
ble article,  will  be  entitled  to  all  the  praise  awarded  to  her 
whose  hands  wrought  “wool  and  flax,”  and  whose  household 
was  clothed  in  fine  linen,  and  her“husband  known  when  he 
took  his  seat  among  the  elders  of  the  land.”  The  time  is  not 
distant  when  the  lack  of  this  part  of  domestic  industry  will  be 
considered  an  evidence  of  a perverted  taste,  and  the  want  of 
moral  refinement.  We  would  therefore  urge  the  speedy  adop- 
tion of  measures  for  the  prosecution  of  this  branch  of  domestic 
industry,  satisfied  as  we  are  that  in  so  doing,  we  propose  no- 
thing but  what  is  in  accordance  with  the  substantial  interests 
of  the  agricultural  Community.” 

A New  York  paper  says — 

Many  plantations  of  the  mulberry  exist  in  New  England,  and 
in  some  towns  the  silk  manufactory  has  been  carried  on  by  in- 
dividuals in  a domestic  way,  and  especially  by  some  of  our  in- 
dustrious Yankee  girls,  with  great  profit. 

There  is  no  manner  of  doubt,  but  that  the  cultivation 
and  manufacture  of  silk  will  become  a great  business  in 
the  U.  States,  and  that  Messrs.  Gay  and  Mosely’s  im- 
provements in  the  reeling,  will  be  a chief  agent  in  it.  It 
is  a beautiful  employment  for  females,  many  of  whom 
have  realized  fortunes  by  it — and  will  supply  farmers’ 
daughters  with  all  else  that  they  need,  in  the  way  of 
clothing  or  ornament,  even  though  it  be  made  an  amuse * 
ment , and  to  fill  up  only  their  spare  time.  We  rejoice 
in  this  prospect — when  we  consider  that  it  will  be  render- 
ed a matter  of  profit,  for  it  is  pleasant,  indeed,  to  furnish 
new  employments  for  females — who,  on  various  accounts, 
cannot  go  into  the  factories  to  labor;  and  the  silk,  nearly 
ready  for  the  loom,  may  be  prepared  at  home.  The  at- 
tendance on  the  worms  does  not  last  long— and  the  reel- 
ing may  be  done  at  any  time  desired.  The  “Yankee 
girls”  already  furnish  a supply  of  hats  and  bonnets  ot 
straw,  -worth  six  or  seven  millions  of  dollars  a year— and 
will  soon  equal  that  large  amount  in  silk,  and  will  do 
much  to  enrich  themselves  and  benefit  their  country. 
We  do  not  know  the  amount  of  its  value,  as  grown  in 
Connecticut — but  think  that  it  is  between  one  and  two 
millions  of  dollars,  per  annum ! and  it  must  be  worth  a 
great  deal  more,  when  the  whole  of  it  is  properly,  pre- 
pared for  the  loom.  It  requires  but  a small  quantity  of 


land  to  produce  the  mulberry — and  the  spare  time  in  fa- 
milies, (except  in  the  brief  season  of  the  worms,  while 
growing),  will  produce  more  gold  in  one  year  than  all 
the  mints  of  the  United  States  can  coin  in  two,  large  as 
the  noise  is  that  is  made  about  their  workings! ! 

@ ■ 

LEATHER. 

The  tanning  of  leather,  and  the  manufacture  of  the  articles 
in  which  it  is  principally  used,  are  among  the  most  important 
in  this  country,  ranking  third,  if  not  second,  in  point  of  import- 
ance. 

In  the  year  1831,  eongress  directed  the  secretary  of  the  trea- 
sury to  procure  returns  of  the  manufactures  in  the  several 
states,  which  was  accordingly  done,  and  the  report  was  printed 
in  1833,  for  the  use  of  members  of  congress.  Of  these  returns,, 
that  from  Massachusetts  is  the  most  full  and  satisfactory,  and 
does  great  credit  to  the  gentlemen  who  composed  that  commis- 
sion. 

The  following  is  an  abstract  of  the  annual  value  of  leather 
tanned,  and  shoes  and  harness  manufactured  in  Massachusetts, 
according  to  this  return: 


Leather,  tanned, 3,204,986 

Shoes, 7,460,593 

Harness, 187,300 


$10,852,879 

This  does  not  include  leather  used  for  carriages,  trunks,  &c. 
no  clue  to  which  could  be  had  from  the  return,  but  which,  if 
included,  would  probably  increase  the  amount  to  over  eleven 
millions. 

Mr.  Pitkin,  in  his  “Statistics  of  the  United  States,”  just  pub- 
lished, says:  “The  quantity  of  sole  leather  consumed  in  the  U. 
States  is  estimated  at  32  millions  of  pounds,  (which,  at  20  cents 
per  lb.  is  $6,400,000).  The  total  annual  value  of  the  manu- 
facture of  this  article  in  the  United  States,  must  in  some  mea- 
sure be  conjectural.  It  is  believed  that  it  cannot  be  less  than 
from  40  to  45  millions  of  dollars.  This  estimate  cannot  be 
deemed  too  high,  when  it  is  considered  that  the  value  of  boots 
and  shoes  alone  for  fourteen  millions  of  people  must  be  from  28 
to  34,000,000  dollars  a year,  allowing  to  each  person  for  boots 
and  shoes  from  two  to  two  and  a half  dollars  a year.  The 
whole  value  of  the  manufacture  of  leather  in  Great  Britain,  with 
a population  of  16,000,000,  is  esteemed  by  Mr.  McCulloch  at 
£ 12,500,000,  or  about  $60,000,000.”  [ Bost . Advertiser. 

@ • 

BRITISH  HOUSE  OF  COMMONS— CANADA. 

In  the  British  house  of  commons,  on  the  9th  ultimo,  the1 
affairs  of  Canada  were  the  subject  of  a long  and  earnest  debate,, 
in  the  course  of  which  the  following  remarks  were  made:  Mr. 
Rbbinson  said — 

“An  honorable  and  learned  gentleman,  however,  told  them 
that  the  Canadian  party  would  never  be  satisfied  unless  they 
had  an  effective  legislative  council.  That  might  or  might  not 
be  a proper  thing  to  introduce  into  the  colonies,  but  such  an 
experiment  would  be  a complete  departure  from  all  the  princi- 
ples of  British  legislation  by  which  the  colonies  had  hitherto 
been  governed.  It  was  said  they  would  rebel  if  the  whole  of 
their  demauds  were  not  conceded,  being  backed  by  13,000,000 
of  sturdy  republicans  in  their  neighborhood;  but  with  all  his  ac- 
quaintance with  the  colonies  he  must  be  permitted  to  say  that 
such  was  the  opinion  of  only  the  most  wild  and  visionary  of 
mankind.” 

Mr.  Roebuck 

“Maintained  that  the  feeling  and  disposition  of  the  people  in 
Canada  was  now  perfectly  analogous  to  those  of  the  Americans 
in  1774;  and  he  contended  that  the  man  who  came  honorably 
forward  and  stated  the  facts  was  the  person  who  was  render- 
ing better  service  to  the  country  than  one  who  would  disguisq 
the  danger,  who  would  misrepresent  the  circumstances  of  the 
case,  and  lull  the  government  into  a fatal  security.” 

Sir  Robert  Peel  said — 

“The  honorable  gentleman  had  told  the  house  that  unless 
every  one  of  the  demands  of  the  petitioners  were  acceded  to, 
they  would  rebel,  and  he  followed  up  that  by  enlarging  upon 
the  friendly  feelings  entertained  towards  this  country  by  the 
thirteen  millions  of  inhabitants  of  the  United  States,  telling 
them  that  the  old  jealousies  of  the  American  people  had  disap- 
peared— that  between  them  and  us  nothing  but  reciproeal  good 
feeling  prevailed — that,  in  a word,  these  two  great  countries 
were  on  the  .best  possible  terms,  but  that,  nevertheless,  if  there 
should  be  a breach  between  this  country  and  the  Canadas,  the 
United  States  would  interfere  in  a manner  hostile  to  England. 
Now,  he  would  gladly  learn  whether  the  great  country  to  which 
allusion  was  made  had  authorised  the  honorable  gentleman  to 
state  in  his  place  in  parliament,  that  in  the  event  of  a resort  to 
arms  the  United  States  would  join  the  rebel  inhabitants  of  our 
colonial  possessions?  He  believed  that  no  such  statement  had 
been  authorised.  If  the  Canadian  people,  or  any  part  of  them, 
put  forth  any  menaces,  or  made  any  rebellious  declarations, 
he  made  no  counter  declarations;  the  government  of  this  coun- 
try would  still  do  justice,  and  the  indiscreet  menaces  of  others 
would  only  have  the  effect  of  raising  up  public  opinion  more 
strongly  on  their  side;  and  that  every  fresh  act  of  injustice, 
every  fresh  ebullition  of  intemperance,  would  recoil  upon  their 
authors,  and  give  new  strength  to  the  government  which  dis- 
regarded those  menaces,  despite  of  which  they  were  resolved 
to  proceed.  (Hear).” 
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SENATOR  HENDRICKS. 

Tlie  following  is  a passage  of  the  circular  of  Mr.  Hendricks 
to  his  constituents. 

“There  are  in  this  report  (on  executive  patronage)  some  cu- 
rious and  startling  facts.  The  number  of  those  dependent  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree  on  the  treasury  of  the  United  Stales,  are 
stated  to  exceed  100,000;  almost  double  the  number  so  depen- 
dent ten  years  ago.  And  the  current  expenditures  of  the  go 
vernment  are  stated  to  have  been  in  1833  much  greater  than  the 
current  expenditures  of  1825. 

“This  report,  and  the  measures  by  way  of  remedy  proposed, 
have  produced  animated  discussions,  but  do  not  promise  to  be 
productive  of  any  practical  result.  The  subject  will  probably 
be  exhausted  in  ministering  food  to  party  appetite.  Should  the 
revenue  in  coming  years  be  found  greatly  to  exceed  the  wants 
of  the  government,  the  tariff  will,  or  ought  to  be,  so  modified  as 
to  protect  the  manufactures  of  the  country,  and  let  articles  not 
manufactured  in  the  country  come  in  duty  free;  thus  diminish- 
ing to  the  amount  necessary  for  the  current  expenditures. 

“But  in  this  regulation,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  some  permanent 
beneficial  arrangement  will  be  made  for  the  internal  improve- 
ment of  the  country,  in  its  roads,  rivers  and  canals.  And  it  is 
reasonable,  too,  to  hope,  though  there  does  not  appear  much 
foundation  for  such  hope,  that,  under  such  circumstances, 
when  we  have  more  revenue  than  we  know  what  to  do  with, 
and  when  the  difficulty  is  not,  how  we  shall  raise  revenue,  but 
how  we  shall  diminish  it,  we  shall  obtain  for  the  new  states 
some  favorable  regulation  on  the  subject  of  the  public  lands. 

“To  an  unbiassed  reader  of  the  constitution,  one  unlearned 
in  the  various  constructions  of  that  instrument,  it  would  cer- 
tainly appear  strange  that  with  an  overflowing  treasury,  and 
one  difficult  to  diminish,  there  should  be  hesitation,  or  difficul- 
ty, wiih  any  class  of  politicians,  on  the  subject  of  internal  im- 
provements, which  all  admit  the  value  of,  and  which  the  states, 
however  destitute  of  means,  are  prosecuting  with  energy  and 
zeal.” 

— •>►>©  @ ©+M— 

AN  ACT  RELATIVE  TO  BANKS. 

Section  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  senate  and  house  of  represen- 
tatives of  the  commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  in  general  assem- 
bly met , and  it  is  hereby  enacted  by  the  authority  of  the  same, 
That  the  several  banks  in  this  commonwealth,  now  subject  by 
law  to  the  payment  of  tax  on  their  dividends,  shall  hereafter 
pay  into  the  treasury  of  this  cominonweulth,  in  the  manner 
now  directed  by  law,  eight  per  cent,  on  all  dividends  which  do 
not  exceed  six  per  cent,  per  annum— on  dividends  exceeding 
six  per  cent,  and  not  exceeding  seven  per  cent,  per  annum,  a 
tax  of  nine  per  cent,  on  such  dividends;  and  on  dividends  ex- 
ceeding seven  per  cent,  per  annum,  and  not  exceeding  eight  per 
cent,  the  said  banks  shall  pay  a tax  of  ten  per  cent,  and  on  di- 
vidends exceeding  eight  per  cent,  per  annum,  such  bank  shall 
pay  a tax  of  eleven  per  cent,  provided  the  same  shall  not  be  ap- 
plied to  banks  that  have  paid  a bonus  of  five  per  cent,  for  their 
charters.  [Passed.] 

— © ©<«»— 

IN  COMMON  COUNCIL,  MARCH  30,  1835. 

Pursuant  to  notice  given  on  Monday  last,  Mr.  Coltman  sub- 
mitted the  following  paper,  which  was  read  and  entered  upon 
the  journal.  RICHARD  BARRY,  secretary. 

Washington  city,  March  23,  1835. 

The  undersigned  considers  it  due,  not  only  to  himself,  but  to 
those  whom  he  represents,  and  who  have  honored  him  with 
their  confidence,  to  protest,  as  he  now  most  solemnly  does, 
against  the  right  of  the  common  council  to  institute  any  inves 
tigaiion  or  inquiry  into  the  conduct  of  any  member  of  the  board 
in  relation  to  any  matter  whatsoever  not  arising  out  of  the  du 
ties  of  a member  of  the  council  as  such,  and  entirely  discon- 
nected with  his  official  connexion  with  the  common  council  of 
the  city  of  Washington. 

The  common  council  of  the  city  of  Washington  owe  their  ex- 
istence to  an  act  of  congress,  passed  May  15th,  1820,  entitled 
“an  act  to  incorporate  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  of  Washing- 
ton, and  to  repeal  all  other  acts  heretofore  passed  for  that  pur- 
pose;”— by  the  second  section  of  which  act  it  is  declared  that 
the  inhabitants  of  the  city  of  Washington  shall  continue  to  be 
a body  politic  and  Corporate,  by  the  name  of  the  “mayor,  board 
of  aldermen,  and  board  of  common  council  of  the  city  of  Wash- 
ington.” And  by  the  4th  section,  amongst  other  powers  vest- 
’ ed  in  and  granted  to  the  two  boards,  is  the  following:  “ Each 
board  shall  appoint  its  own  president,  who  shall  preside  during 
its  sessions,  and  who  shall  be  entitled  to  vote  on  all  questions; 
they  shall  settle  their  rules  of  proceedings,  appoint  their  own 
officers,  regulate  their  respective  compensations,  and  remove 
them  at  pleasure.  And  may , with  the  concurrence  of  three- 
fourths  of  the  whole,  expel  any  member  for  disorderly  behaviour 
and  malconduct  in  office.  ” 

The  clear  and  obvious  meaning  and  intention  of  this  latter 
clause,  was  to  confine  the  powers  of  either  board  to  expel  any 
member,  to  the  two  causes  named  in  the  law,  namely,  “ disor- 
derly behaviour , or  malconduct  in  office, ” and  not  to  give  to 
either  board  a general  supervising  power  over  the  private  mo- 
ral or  political  conduct  of  any  member:  for  the  first  he  can  only 
be  held  amenable  to  the  laws  of  his  country,  for  the  other,  to 
his  own  judgment  and  conscience.  Now  under  a law  granting 
the  power  to  the  board  of  common  council,  to  “expel  any 
member  for  disorderly  behaviour  or  malconduct  in  office,”  the 
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undersigned  cannot  admit,  that  the  board  have  any  power  to 
investigate  or  inquire  into  the  conduct  or  behaviour  of  any  one 
of  its  members,  unless  that  conduct  or  behaviour  be  inseparably 
connected  with  his  office,  as  a member  of  the  common  coun- 
cil. Were  it  otherwise,  the  great  and  fundamental  principle  of 
civil  liberty,  the  right  of  being  informed  of  the  nature  of  the  ac- 
cusations against  him,  a speedy  and  impartial  trial  by  a jury  of 
his  peers,  the  right  of  being  confronted  with  the  witnesses 
against  him,  to  have  compulsatory  process  for  obtaining  wit- 
nesses in  his  favor,  and  to  have  the  assistance  of  counsel  in  his 
defence,  would  be  entirely  subverted, and  by  becoming  a mem- 
ber of  the  board  of  aldermen  or  board  of  common  council,  would 
make  himself  responsible  to  a tribunal  judicially  unknown  to, 
and  not  recognized  by  the  laws  of  his  country. 

In  the  case  now  before  the  common  council,  it  is  not  pre- 
tended, that  in  his  official  capacity  as  a member  of  the  board, 
the  undersigned  has  been  guilty  of  disorderly  behaviour,  or  mal- 
conduct in  office,  and  for  no  other  purpose  have  the  board  of 
common  council  any  power  to  expel  any  member. 

And  yet,  in  the  face  of  this  law,  by  which  their  powers  are 
declared,  and  from  which  they  derive  their  existence,  the  board 
of  common  council  undertake,  upon  a preamble  and  resolution 
introduced  by  one  of  its  members,  to  appoint  a committee  for 
the  purpose  of  investigating  the  conduct  of  another  member  of 
the  same  board  in  relation  to  a matter  with  which,  as  a mem- 
ber of  the  common  council,  he  never  has  had  any  thing  to  do. 
By  the  4th  section  of  the  act  of  incorporation,  it  is  declared, 
that  the  board  of  common  council  shall  consist  of  three  mem- 
bers, to  be  resident  in,  and  chosen  from  each  ward,  by  the 
qualified  voters  therein.  Suppose  the  qualified  voters  of  any 
ward  in  the  city  chose  to  elect  an  individual  as  a member  (lie 
having  all  the  legal  qualifications)  of  the  board  of  common 
council,  whom  that  board  may  consider  either  incompetent  to 
discharge  the  duties  or  unworthy  the  trust  reposed  in  him,  and 
that  individual  should  be  guilty  of  no  disorderly  behaviour  or 
malconduct  in  office — from  what  source  does  the  board  of  com- 
mon council  derive  the  authority  to  expel  that  member,  no 
matter  how  incompetent  or  unworthy  he  may  be? 

The  only  power  granted  by  the  act  of  incorporation  to  the 
board  of  common  council  over  the  members  of  the  board  is, 
“with  the  concurrence  of  three  fourths  of  the  whole,  to  expel  any 
member  for  disorderly  behaviour  or  malconduct  in  office ” — no  pu- 
nishment of  any  member  other  than  that  of  expulsion  being  au- 
thorised by  the  act  of  incorporation.  The  undersigned  pro- 
tests against  the  right  of  the  board,  in  their  official  capacity,  to 
reprimand  or  censure  him;  nevertheless,  the  undersigned,  con- 
scious of  the  rectitude  of  his  motives,  and  the  honesty  of  his 
purposes,  and  fully  sensible  of  the  responsibility  of  every  indi- 
vidual in  society  to  the  opinion  of  the  community  in  which  he 
resides,  was  willing  and  anxious  that  the  committee  appointed 
by  the  board  should  proceed  in  the  investigation  of  the  subject 
submitted  io  them,  provided  they  would  confine  themselves  to 
the  testimony,  and  not  make  the  report  of  the  committee  of  the 
senate  of  the  United  States  upon  the  same  subject,  the  basis 
upon  which  to  form  their  action;  but  that  the  committee  should 
take  such  evidence  as  might  be  adduced,  and  upon  this  testi- 
mony, and  the  testimony  taken  before  the  senate’s  committee, 
to  make  a report.  This  proposition  the  undersigned  made  on 
the  day  appointed  for  the  first  meeting  of  the  committee,  to  a 
part  of  the  committee,  but,  to  the  utter  astonishment  of  the  un- 
dersigned, the  proposition  was  utterly  disregarded  by  yotir 
committee,  and  no  further  information  was  given  by  the  com- 
mittee to  him  upon  the  subject  of  the  investigation,  until  the 
report  made  by  the  committee  was  presented  to  the  board. 
Your  committee  having  thought  proper  to  pursue  this  course, 
and  the  board  having  thought  proper  to  adopt  their  report,  the 
undersigned  begs  leave  most  respectfully  to  have  this  hi3  pro- 
test entered  upon  the  journal  of  the  board. 

C.  L.  COLTMAN. 

LAW  OF  NEW  YOBK. 

An  act  to  prohibit  the  circulation  of  small  bills,  passed  March 
31,1835. 

The  people  of  the  state  of  New  York  represented  in  senate  and 
assembly,  do  enact  as  follows: 

§1.  It  shall  not  be  lawful  for  any  person  or  corporation  to 
pay,  give  or  offer  in  payment,  or  in  any  way  circulate  or  attempt 
to  circulate,  as  money,  at  any  time  after  the  first  day  of  Sep- 
tember next,  within  this  state,  any  bill,  note  or  other  evidence 
of  debt,  purporting  to  he  issued  by  any  body  corporate,  of  a de- 
nomination less  than  two  dollars;  and  it  shall  not  be  lawful  for 
any  person  or  corporation  to  pay,  give  or  offer  in  payment,  or 
in  any  way  circulate  or  attempt  to  circulate  as  aforesaid,  at  any 
time  after  the  first  day  of  March,  one  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  thirty  six,  any  such  bill,  note  or  other  evidence  of  debt  of  a 
denomination  less  than  three  dollars;  nor  shall  any  person  or 
corporation  pay,  give  or  offer  in  payment,  or  in  any  way  circu- 
late or  attempt  to  circulate,  as  aforesaid,  at  any  time  after  the 
first  day  of  September,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirty- 
seven,  any  such  bill,  note  or  other  evidence  of  debt,  of  a denomi- 
nation less  than  five  dollars,  or  of  a denomination  between  five 
dollars  and  ten  dollars. 

§ 2.  Any  person  offending  against  any  of  the  provisions  of  the 
foregoing  section,  shall  forfeit  for  every  offence  five  limes  the 
nominal  value  of  any  such  bill,  note  or  other  evidence  of  debt, 
to  be  recovered  with  costs  of  suit  in  the  name  and  for  the  use 
of  any  person  who  shall  sue  for  the  same,  and  prosecute  such 
suit  to  judgment  in  any  court  having  cognizance  thereof. 
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§ 3.  It  shall  not  be  lawful  for  any  corporation  having  banking  I 
powers  in  this  state,  at  any  time  after  thirty  days  from  the  pas- 
sage of  this  act,  to  issue,  or  iu  any  manner  put  in  circulation,  j 
any  note,  bill  or  other  evidence  of  debt,  of  any  denomination  j 
less  than  two  dollars;  and  it  shall  not  be  lawful  for  any  such 
corporation,  at  any  time  after  the  first  day  of  September  -next, 
to  issue  or  in  any  manner  put  in  circulation,  any  such  bills, 
notes  or  other  evidences  of  debt,  of  any  denomination  less  than 
three  dollars;  and  it  shall  not  be  lawful  for  any  such  corpora- 
tion, at  any  time  after  the  first  day  of  March,  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  thirty-six,  to  issue,  or  in  any  manner  pul  in  circu- 
lation, any  such  bills,  notes  or  other  evidences  of  debt,  of  a de- 
nomination less  than  five  dollars:  Nor  shall  it  be  lawful  for  any 
such  corporation,  at  anytime  hereafter,  to  issue,,  or  in  any 
manner  put  in  circulation,  any  such  bills,  notes  or  other  evi- 
dences of  debt,  of  a denomination  between  five  dollars  and  ten 
dollars. 

§ 4.  Any  such  corporation  violating  the  provisions  of  the  fore- 
going section,  shall  forfeit  one  hundred  dollars  for  each  bill  is- 
sued or  put  in  circulation  contrary  thereto,  to  be  recovered  in 
the  name  and  for  the  use  of  any  person  who  may  sue  therefor; 
and  the  court  of  chancery  may,  by  injunction,  restrain  such 
corporation  and  its  officers  from  exercising  any  of  its  corporate 
rights,  privileges  or  franchises,  and  from  collecting  and  receiv- 
ing arty  debts  or  demands,  and  from  paying  out  or  in  any  way 
transferring  or  delivering  to  any  person  any  of  the  moneys,  pro- 
perty or  effects  of  such  corporation,  until  such  court  shall  fur- 
ther order. 

§ 5.  Any  person  who  shall  purchase  or  take  at  a discount, 
any  bill,  note  or  other  evidence  of  debt,  purporting  to  be  issued 
by  any  banking  corporation  or  body  corporate,  not  chartered  by 
the  laws  of  this  state,  and  the  circulation  of  which  is  prohibited 
by  this  act,  shall,  in  addition  to  the  forfeiture  provided  by  the 
second  section  of  this  act,  also  forfeit  for  every  such  offence 
the  sum  of  fifty  dollars,  to  be  recovered  with  costs,  in  the  man- 
ner provided  by  said  second  section;  and  any  incorporated 
company  in  this  state,  that  shall,  by  its  officers,  agents  or  ser- 
vants, take  or  receive,  in  the  course  of  its  business,  any  such 
bill,  note  or  other  evidence  of  debt,  purporting  to  be  issued  by 
any  corporation  not  chartered  by  the  laws  of  this  state,  shall, 
on  conviction  thereof,  forfeit  its  charter. 

§ 6.  So  much  of  the  act  entitled  “an  act  to  prohibit  the  cir- 
culation of  bills  of  banks  not  chartered  by  the  laws  of  this  state, 
under  the  denomination  of  five  dollars,”  passed  April  20,  1830, 
as  is  inconsistent  with  this  act,  is  hereby  repealed. 

§ 7.  The  fifth  and  sixth  sections  of  this  act  shall  take' effect 
on  the  first  day  of  September  next. 

State  of  New  York,  ) This  bill  having  been  approved  and  signed 
secretary’s  office,  j by  the  governor  of  this  state  on  the  31st 
day  of  March,  1835,  I do  hereby  certify  that  the  same  became  a 
law  on  that  day.  JOHN  A.  D1X,  secretary  of  state. 

FRAUDS  IN  LAND  SALES. 

IN  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES — MARCH  3,  1835. 

Mr.  Poindexter  made  the  following  report: 

The  committee  on  public  lands,  to  whom  was  referred  sundry 
resolutions  of  the  senate,  instructing  the  said  committee  to 
inquire  whether  any  fraudulent  practices,  to  the  injury  of  the 
public  interest,  had  taken  place  in  the  sales  of  the  public 
lands  at  public  or  private  sale,  by  means  of  combinations  or 
companies  of  individuals  interdicting  by  unlawful  means  a 
fair  competition  between  bidders  for  the  public  lands;  and 
generally  to  inquire  into  the  conduct  of  the  officers  of  the  U. 
Slates  charged  with  superintending  the  sales  of  said  lands, 
and  of  the  agents  appointed  by  the  president  of  the  United 
Stales  to  locate  Indian  reservations,  under  the  treaties  with 
the  Creek,  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  tribes  of  Indians;  and 
into  the  frauds,  if  any,  which  may  have  been  committed  in 
the  purchase  or  sale  of  said  reservations;  which  committee, 
and  the  chairman  thereof,  were  authorised  by  the  said  reso- 
lutions to  send  for  persons  and  papers,  and  grant  commissions 
to  take  the  depositions  of  witnesses  whose  attendance  could 
not  be  had  before  the  committee,  have  proceeded,  as  far  as 
practicable,  to  execute  the  duties  assigned  to  them  by  the  se- 
nate, and  beg  leave  to  submit  the  following  report,  in  part: 
That  the  great  extent  of  country  over  which  the  public  lands 
are  spread,  and  the  numerous  districts  into  which  it  has  been 
divided  by  law,  for  the  convenience  of  the  purchasers  thereof  at 
public  or  private  sale,  rendered  the  investigations  which  the 
committee  were  instructed  to  make  tedious  and  difficult,  and  in 
some  eases  impracticable;  but  every  thing  has  been  done  which 
vigilance  and  industry  could  effect  to  overcome  these  obstacles, 
and  a volume  of  testimony  has  been  obtained,  which  is  herewith 
presented  to  the  senate,  subject  to  such  order  as  the  senate 
may  think  proper  to  adopt  in  relation  to  it.  It  appears  by  the 
reports  of  the  commissioners  appointed  to  take  depositions  in 
several  land  districts,  that  most  of  the  persons  who  have  been 
large  purchasers  of  the  public  lands,  in  connexion  with  combi- 
nations or  companies  of  speculators,  who  were  summoned  to 
give  testimony  concerning  the  frauds  practised  by  such  compa- 
nies, have  either  declined  or  positively  refused  to  appear  be- 
fore the  commissioners  and  testify.  Hence  the  evidence  is  much 
more  imperfect  than  it  would  have  been  if  these  persons  could 
have  been  compelled  to  obey  the  summons  issued  under  the 
authority  of  the  senate.  Many  of  the  speculators  were  persons 
filling  high  offices  in  the  states  in  which  the  public  lands  pur- 
chased by  them  are  situated,  and  others  possessing  wealth  and 


influence,  all  of  whom  naturally  united  to  render  this  investi- 
gation odious  among  the  people;  and  in  this  manner  influenced 
numerous  witnesses  to  refuse  their  testimony  to  facts  within 
their  knowledge,  touching  the  matters  into  which  the  committee 
have  been  instructed  to  inquire. 

In  some  instances  the  commissioners  were  threatened  with 
personal  violence,  to  deter  them  fiom  the  performance  of  their 
duties;  and  all  who  testified  were  denounced  and  put  in  fear  by 
the  powerful  combinations  whose  conduct  was  the  subject  of 
scrutiny.  In  the  district  of  lands  subject  to  sale  at  Chocchuma, 
in  Mississippi,  the  life  of  a person,  acting  as  commissioner,  was 
attempted;  which  however  failed,  and  the  assailant  fell  a vic- 
tim to  his  own  rash  act.  The  committee  have  adverted  to  these 
circumstances  to  show  the  causes  which  have  produced  the  de- 
lays in  closing  the  examination  of  the  witnesses,  and  the  means 
employed  to  prevent  a full  development  of  the  frauds  which 
have  so  extensively  prevailed  in  ceitain  quarters  in  the  sales  of 
the  public  lands,  which  have  resulted  to  the  great  injury  of  the 
public  interests,  and  of  the  poor  emigrant  who  desired  to  pur- 
chase a home  for  himself  and  family.  The  committee  have 
withheld  their  report  to  the  latest  period  of  the  session,  in  the 
hope  that  all  the  evidence  might  be  received,  to  enable  them  to 
bring  the  investigation  to  a final  determination;  but  in  this  they 
have  been  disappointed. 

Many  of  the  commissioners  have  not  returned  the  depositions 
taken  by  them,  and  therefore  the  report  must  necessarily  leave 
the  subject  open  to  the  action  of  the  next  congress.  The  com- 
mittee do  not  propose  to  enter  into  a tedious  detail  of  the  evi- 
dence before  them,  as  it  will  accompany  their  report,  and  may 
be  read  and  understood  by  all  who  desire  to  inform  themselves 
of  the  frauds  which  it  discloses.  They  will  barely  present  a 
summary  of  the  general  character  of  these  frauds,  and  recom- 
mend such  remedies  as  may  seem  to  be  best  adapted  to  the  cor- 
rection of  them  in  future.  It  appears  to  the  committee  that  the 
present  system  of  laws  for  the  disposal  of  the  lands  of  the  U. 
States  is  fully  adequate  to  the  protection  of  the  public  interests 
and  private  rights;  and  the  only  medium  through  which  frauds  of 
any  kind  can  be  practised,  is  in  the  mal  administration  of  the 
laws  by  the  officers  who  are  intrusted  with  the  superintendence 
of  the  sales  of  these  lands.  That  all  the  mischiefs  which  have 
been  so  loudly  complained  of  are  to  be  traced  to  those  whose 
duty  it  is  to  execute  the  laws,  the  volume  of  evidence  now  sub- 
mitted to  the  senate  fully  proves.  The  first  step  necessary  to 
the  success  of  every  scheme  of  speculation  in  the  public  lands, 
is  to  corrupt  the  land  officers,  by  a secret  understanding  be- 
tween the  parties  that  they  are  to  receive  a certain  proportion 
of  the  profits,  and  that  point  being  gained,  every  difficulty  to 
the  consummation  ol  their  plan  of  operations  may  be  removed, 
without  the  hazard  of  detection. 

These  officers  hold  their  commissions  at  the  will  of  the  presi- 
dent of  the  United  States;  and  for  causes  such  as  have  existed 
for  several  years  past,  and  are  believed  now  to  exist,  they  ought 
in  many  districts  to  be  removed  from  office;  but  the  facility 
with  which  they  may  participate  in  frauds  of  the  greatest  enor- 
mity without  detection,  acting  ostensibly  under  the  name  of 
another,  and  binding  their  associates  to  secrecy,  and  also  the 
undue  confidence  often  reposed  in  a political  favorite  or  per- 
sonal friend  by  the  chief  magistrate,  too  frequently  protect  offi- 
cers who  violate  the  laws  from  punishment,  and  thereby  the 
public  interests  sustain  injuries  to  an  extent  which  cannot  be 
accurately  estimated.  All  these  things  have  occurred  for  the 
last  three  or  four  years  in  districts  where  the  most  atrocious 
and  outrageous  frauds  have  been  committed,  as  will  abundant- 
ly appear  by  the  testimony  which  accompanies  this  report.  No 
officer  has  been  removed  for  these  causes;  but  the  most  guilty 
among  them  have  been  reappointed  from  lime  to  time,  until  they 
have  become  bold  and  fearless  in  their  course,  well  knowing 
how  to  retain  their  places  and  peculate  on  the  public  property. 
These  defects  are  not  in  the  law,  but.  in  its  administration;  and 
the  remedy,  if  any,  must  be  found  in  future  legislation,  applica- 
ble to  the  existing  slate  of  things. 

The  committee  have  received  but  little  evidence  of  frauds 
committed  or  tolerated  by  the  land  offices  north  west  of  the  ri- 
ver Ohio.  These  may  nevertheless  exist;  but  as  no  strong  re- 
presentations have  been  made  on  the  subject,  commissions  for 
taking  testimony  have  been  sent  only  into  the  district  of  Zanes* 
ville,  in  Ohio.  The  evidence  from  that  quarter  shows  a few 
cases  of  favoritism  in  the  entry  of  lands  at  private  sale;  and,  al 
one  time,  the  practice  pretty  generally  prevailed  of  making  the 
land  offices  depositories  of  scrip,  receivable  in  payment  of  the 
public  lands,  in  which  a system  of  speculation  was  carried  on 
by  the  several  registers  and  receivers,  in  a manner,  and  under 
circumstances  deserving  the  severest  censure  of  the  govern- 
ment and  the  people.  The  late  register  at  Zanesville  was  most 
deeply  implicated  in  these  speculations  and  other  mal  practices. 
He  was  rebuked  by  the  senate  by  the  rejection  of  his  nomination 
for  reappointment;  and,  with  this  exception,  it  is  believed  that 
the  sales  of  the  public  lands  in  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Missou- 
ri, and  the  terilory  of  Michigan,  are  fairly  made  according  to 
law.  The  states  of  Alabama,  Mississippi  and  Louisiana,  have 
been  the  principal  theatre  of  speculations  and  frauds  in  buying 
up  the  public  lands,  and  dividing  the  most  enormous  profits  be- 
tween the  members  of  the  different  companies  of  speculators. 
The  committee  refer  to  the  depositions  of  numerous  respecta- 
ble witnesses  to  attest  the  various  ramifications  of  these  specu- 
lations and  frauds,  and  the  means  by  which  they  have  been  car- 
ried into  effect.  That  these  depositions  fall  far  short  of  the 
whole  truth,  on  the  subjects  to  which  they  relate,  the  commit- 
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tee  cannot  doubt,  from  the  refusal  of  the  parties  conce/ned  to 
appear  and  testify  before  the  commissioners,  or  to  answer  in- 
terrogatories. From  Alabama,  the  testimony  is  yet  incomplete, 
and  much  more  may  be  expected  prior  to  the  next  session  of 
congress.  It  appears,  however,  that  an  organized  band  of  spe- 
culators has  been  formed  in  that  state,  with  a large  capital,  on 
which  immense  purchases  have  been  made  of  the  public  lands 
and  Indian  reservations  in  the  tracts  of  country  lately  ceded  to 
the  United  States  by  the  Creek,  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  tribes 
of  Indians.  The  first  proclamation  of  the  president  of  the  U. 
States  for  the  sales  of  the  lands  acquired  from  the  Creek  In- 
dians, by  the  late  treaty  with  that  tribe,  was  promulgated  only 
four  weeks  before  the  sales  took  place;  and,  consequently,  the 
inhabitants  of  that  country  had  no  opportunity  of  procuring  the 
necessary  funds  to  purchase  the  small  tracts  of  land  which  they 
had  settled  and  cultivated;  nor,  indeed,  did  they  know,  with  a 
few  exceptions,  when  or  where  the  sales  took  place. 

It  appears  from  the  testimony  of Magruder,  one  of  the 

commissioners  for  locating  the  Indian  reservations  in  that 
country,  that  none  but  speculators  attended  those  sales  and 
made  purchases,  and  that  so  great  were  the  sacrifices  made  in 
the  sales  for  the  want  of  bidders,  that  a single  section  was  bid 
off  at  about  eight  hundred  dollars  by  the  agent  of  a company, 
and  sold  off  the  next  day  for  as  many  thousand  dollars  as  it  had 
cost  the  purchaser  hundreds.  This  case  is  selected  as  an  ex- 
ample of  what  had  occurred  at  these  sales.  The  committee  at 
the  last  session  reported  a bill  to  prohibit  sales  under  these 
short  notices,  which  was  passed  into  a law,  and  therefore  a 
like  proceeding  in  favor  of  speculators  cannot  again  occur.  In 
Mississippi  the  most  extensive  speculations  and  frauds  have 
been  practised,  and  the  committee  proceed  to  state  the  charac- 
ter of  them  under  general  heads,  referring  to  the  testimony  for 
more  enlarged  specifications. 

1.  The  Mount  Salus  land  officers. 

The  register  and  receiver  at  this  land  office,  Samuel  Gwin 
and  George  P.  Dameron,  were  notoriously  engaged  in  exten- 
sive speculations  in'the  lands  of  the  United  Stales.  In  order 
to  secure  the  most  valuable  tracts  of  land,  of  which  they  be-^ 
came  possessed  of  accurate  information  by  their  official  stations, 
they  marked  every  such  tract  with  the  letter  S;  so  that  if  any 
person  wishing  to  purchase  should  apply  for  either  of  the  tracts 
thus  marked,  the  applicant  was  informed  that  the  tract  was 
previously  entered,  and  in  this  manner  it  remained  unsold  un- 
til they,  or  either  of  them,  could  make  a suitable  profit  by  pri- 
vate sale,  or  found  it  convenient  to  pay  the  minimum  price  and 
obtain  a final  certificate  of  purchase.  The  same  practice  was 
likewise  adopted  to  favor  particular  individuals  who  were  the 
friends  or  favorites  of  those  officers,  and  who  had  not  the 
means  to  make  prompt  payment.  It  appears  by  the  deposition 

of  the  present  receiver  in  the  said  district, Summeral, 

who  is  shown  by  the  evidence  to  be  an  honest,  upright  man, 
and  a faithful  public  officer,  that  at.the  time  he  took  possession 
of  his  office,  there  were  numerous  tracts  of  land  marked  on  the 
tnap  with  the  letter  S,  which  had  not  been  sold,  and  which 
have  since  been  opened  to  entry  at  private  sale.  The  number 
of  tracts  so  marlced  is  stated  at  about  two  hundred. 

2.  These  officers  were  in  the  constant  habit  of  selling  the 
public  lands  to  applicants  on  a credit,  exacting  from  the  pur- 
chasers a separate  note  as  a bonus,  or  interest,  or  the  nominal 
amount  of  the  purchase  money,  which  they  appropriated  to 
their  own  use,  and  signed  a receipt  to  the  purchaser  only  when 
the  money  and  interest  were  paid,  and  in  the  mean  time  the 
tract  thus  fraudulently  sold  was  marked  with  the  letter  S,  to 
prevent  persons  from  making  applications  to  enter  it.  The 
law  required  that  the  lands  of  the  United  States  should  be  sold 
for  ready  money  only. 

3 These  officers  appear  on  the  sale  books  to  have  become 
the  purchasers  of  lands  in  their  own  names,  contrary  to  the  ex- 
press provisions  of  law. 

4 They  stand  charged,  by  the  testimony  of  many  witnesses, 
with  gross  partiality  and  favoritism  between  applicants  for  the 
same  tract  of  land,  and  with  other  devices  highly  vexatious  to 
individuals  who  might  incur  their  displeasure,  and  injurious  to 
the  interests  of  the  government.  How  far  these  or  like  derelic- 
tions of  duty,  in  violation  of  law,  have  taken  place  in  other 
districts  in  that  slate  or  elsewhere,  will  more  fully  appear  by 
an  inspection  of  the  evidence.  The  committee,  however, 
deem  it  due  to  justice  to  state,  that  the  present  land  officers 
at  Mount  Salus  district  have  done  much  to  reform  the  abuses 
previously  existing  there,  and  these  offices  are  now  conducted 
with  strict  honesty  and  legal  propriety. 

II.  The  Chocchuina  district. 

Samuel  Gwin  was  transferred  to  this  office,  as  register,  from 
Mount  Salus.  The  committee  will  not  enter  into  the  detail  of 
the  profligate  scones  which  took  place  in  this  district  at  the 
sales  which  opened  in  October,  1833,  and  which  have  continued 
to  characterize  the  register  who  controls  the  sales  at  private 
entry  up  to  the  present  time.  The  evidence  portrays  greater 
enormities  at  this  office  than  is  believed  to  have  occurred  at 
any  time  in  any  land  district  in  the  United  States.  To  this  evi- 
dence the  committee  beg  leave  to  refer  the  senate.  It  appears 
that  three  or  more  extensive  companies  of  speculators  met  at 
these  sales,  who.  in  a very  short  time  after  the  sales  opened, 
united  for  the  purpose  of  monopolizing  all  the  good  lands  then 
offered  at  public  sale,  of  overawing  bidders,  and  driving  all 
competition  out  of  market.  These  objects  were  fully  accom- 
plished by  certain  articles  of  agreement  entered  into  between 
the  respective  companies,  a part  of  which  have  been  published 


by  a principal  partner  and  agent  of  these  companies.  Among 
the  extraordinary  facts  which  the  testimony  discloses  in  rela- 
tion to  this  combination,  are  the  following; 

1 . That  the  agents  of  the  company  undertook  to  dictate  terms 
to  the  actual  settlers,  and  claim  to  themselves  great  credit  for 
having  permitted  each  occupant  to  purchase,  or  to  purchase 
themselves  for  him,  on  certain  conditions,  a tract  not  exceeding 
one  quarter  section,  at  the  minimum  price  of  the  government, 
to  include  his  improvements,  provided  each  settler  should  not 
bid  at  public  sale  for  any  other  land.  This  privilege  was  grant- 
ed by  permission  of  the  company  of  speculators,  and  the  agents 
were  employed  to  carry  the  same  into  effect,  which  they  ac- 
cordingly did.  All  who  refused  to  enter  into  this  arrangement, 
and  they  were  but  few,  had  no  other  alternative  but  to  bid  against 
the  large  capitalists,  of  which  the  company  was  composed,  and 
purchase  his  land  at  a high  price;  but  the  instant  he  submitted 
to  the  authority  of  the  company,  his  improvements  were  secur- 
ed to  him  at  one  dollar  and  twenty-five  cents  per  acre.  One 
of  the  agents  boasted  tiiat  he  had  passed  a pre-emption  law  in 
effect  which  had  been  rejected  by  congress. 

Thus  it  Mil  be  seen  that  the  laws  were  set  at  defiance;  and 
a body  of  men,  combined  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  speculating 
on  the  government,  were  permuted  by  the  officers  superintend- 
ing these  sales  to  dictate  terms  to  bidders,  to  break  down  all 
competition,  and  even  to  arrogate  to  themselves  the  power  of 
granting  pre-emptions  to  actual  settlers.  These  facts  are  well 
calculated  to  excite  the  indignant  feelings  of  the  people  of  these 
states,  and  ought  to  claim  the  serious  consideration  of  congress. 
The  evidence  further  demonstrates  that  three  fourths  of  the  va- 
luable cotton  lands  sold  at  Chocchurna,  in  October,  1833,  were 
purchased  by  the  agents  of  the  speculators  at  one  dollar  and 
twenty-five  cents  per  acre,  with  the  exception  of  a few  tracts 
which  were  purchased  at  a higher  rate.  It  further  appears  that 
the  company  established  an  office  in  the  vicinity  of  the  register’s 
office,  at  which  they  opened,  on  each  day,  a regular  sale  of  the 
lands  purchased  by  them  at  public  sale,  and,  at  this  company 
sale,  all  were  permitted  to  bid  who  thought  proper;  but  at  the 
public  sales,  the  company  claimed  and  actually  enforced  a com- 
plete monopoly.  All  this  was  done  in  open  day,  and  could  not 
be  unknown  to  the  officers  of  government  who  superintended 
the  sales,  and  who  either  connived  at  or  participated  in  these 
fraudulent  transactions.  For  a specification  of  particular  cases 
of  violation  of  law,  or  manifest  partiality  on  the  part  of  the  offi- 
cers charged  with  the  solemn  duty  of  guarding  and  protecting 
the  interests  of  the  United  States,  the  committee  refer  to  the 
depositions  on  the  files  of  the  senate. 

The  committee  perceive  by  the  evidence  that  the  same  seenra 
were  acted  over  at  the  sales  which  took  place  at  Columbus  m 
the  same  year,  and  therefore  decline  entering  into  a detailed 
account  of  them.  The  commissioner  of  the  general  land  office, 
in  reply  to  a call  of  the  senate,  made  a report,  by  which  it  will 
be  seen  that  all  the  lands  in  that  year  at  the  offices  of  Chocchu- 
ma  and  Columbus,  were. monopolized  by  the  speculators,  gene- 
rally at  the  minimum  price  of  the  government;  and  by  the  same 
report  it  appears  that  in  one  year  the  president  of  the  United 
States  caused  to  be  offered  at  public  sale,  in  Mississippi  alone, 
between  seven  and  eight  millions  of  acres,  comprising  the  best 
lands  in  that  great  cotton  region.  The  committee  are  of  opi- 
nion that  this  quantity  of  land  thrown  into  the  market  within 
so  short  a period  of  time,  is  unprecedented  in  the  history  of  thi3 
government,  and  is  highly  prejudicial  to  the  public  interests. 

It  must  be  obvious  to  every  one  acquainted  with  the  progress 
which  has  been  made  in  the  sales  of  the  public  lands,  that  the 
tide  of  emigration  into  any  one  of  the  new  states,  and  especially 
the  southern  states,  would  not  require  the  quantity  of  land  for 
cultivation  which  has  been  put  in  market  by  order  of  the  presi- 
dent, in  Mississippi,  for  the  period  of  fifteen  or  twenty  years. 
The  result  is  inevitable.  A small  portion  of  the  lands  thus  of- 
fered will  be  sold  at  public  sale,  where  competition  might  be 
expected;  and  immediately  after  the  sales  are  closed,  this  vast 
body  of  land,  consisting  of  millions  of  acres,  will  become  sub- 
ject to  entry  at  the  minimum  price.  Companies  of  speculators, 
with  an  almost  unbounded  capital,  will  forthwith  employ  agents 
to  explore  the  lands  remaining  unsold;  and  every  valuable  spot 
will  be  entered,  at  the  very  inadequate  price  of  one  dollar  and 
twenty-five  cents  per  acre.  The  sterile  lands  alone  will  remain 
subject  to  entry  by  the  emigrating  population  at  the  land  offices, 
while  all  the  good  lands  will  be  held  by  companies,  who  cannot 
be  induced  to  part  with  them,  except  at  a price  at  least  equiva- 
lent tc  their  actual  value.  In  this  manner  the  government  has 
already  sustained  heavy  losses,  the  extent  of  which  it  is  difficult 
to  ascertain;  the  emigrant  is  thrown  on  the  mercy  of  the  specu- 
lator, and  the  actual  cultivation  of  the  waste  lands  retarded  to 
an  indefinite  period  of  time.  The  committee  forbear  to  enlarge 
on  the  numerous  interesting  facts  brought  to  light  by  the  inves- 
tigation with  which  they  have  been  charged;  they  content  them- 
selves with  having  made  the  foregoing  summary,  and  herewith 
report  a bill,  providing,  as  far  as  practicable,  against  the  recur- 
rence of  similar  frauds  and  combinations  in  the  sales  of  the 
public  lands.  The  committee,  furthermore,  deeming  the  con- 
duct of  the  officers  charged  with  superintending  the  sales  of  the 
public  lands  a fit  subject  for  the  consideration  and  action  of  the 
chief  magistrate,  beg  leave  to  submit  the  following  resolution: 

Resolved,  That  the  evidence  taken  under  the  authority  of  the 
senate,  by  the  committee  on  public  lands,  in  relation  to  the 
conduct  of  registers  and  receivers,  and  frauds  alleged  to  have 
been  committed  in  the  sales  of  the  public  lands,  be  respectfully 
referred  to  the  president  of  the  United  States( 
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$Cf=>The  present  sheet  has  a supplement — and  consists 
of  24  pages  or  about  one  hundred  and  thirty  thousand 
“ems,”  of  matter  for  reading  and  reference. 

The  copious  extracts  that  we  have  made  from  late  and 
important  foreign  news,  (which  will  be  found  under  the 
proper  head),  received  at  a late  period  in  the  week,  has 
caused  the  omission  of  several  things  prepared  for  this 
number. 

We  insert  some  other  papers  concerning  the  affairs  of 
Ohio  and  Michigan.  It  appears  from  later  accounts,  that  a 
posse  from  the  latter  have  made-prisoners  of  the  surveyors 
of  the  former,  and  sent  them  to  prison.  Arms  wereused, 
but  no  Mood  shed.  In  consequence,  the  governor  of  Ohio, 
who  has  a force  of  500  troops  collected  at  Monroe,  has  is- 
sued orders  for  the  raising  and  marching  of  10,000  men  to 
that  point,  declaring  the  boundary  lines  shall  be  run,  and 
the  jurisdiction  of  Ohio  extended  over  that  portion  of. 
the  territory  she  claims,  in  despite  of  Michigan  and  any 
assistance  which  the  United  States  might  afford  her. 

Gov.  Lucas  will  first  attempt  a rescue  of  the  commis- 
sioners— and  take  up  his  line  of  march  to  Detroit,  whi- 
ther they  have  been  sent. 

The  bubble  has  burst  about  the  Canton  stock.  From 
260  dollars  it  has  fallen  to  100,  at  12  months  credit  and 
5 per  cent,  interest!  This  is  more  than  it  is  worth— 
“by  a great  deal!” 

APPOINTMENTS  BY  THE  PRESIDENT. 

Wm.  T.  Barry  to  be  envoy  extraordinary  and  minis- 
ter plenipotentiary  to  Spain. 

Amos  Kendall  to  be  postmaster  general. 

J.  C.  Pickett  to  be  fourth  auditor  of  the  treasury  de- 
partment. 

Michael  Mahon  to  be  consul  at  SL  Jago  de  Cuba. 
Department  of  state , May  1,  .1835. 

Mr.  Mason , chief  clerk  In  the  post  office  department, 
retired  with  Mr.  Barry. 

Much  was  said,  a short  time  ago,  about  gov.  Tom- 
linson, of  Connecticut,  and  the  amount  of  packages  re- 
ceived by  him,  as  a senator  of  the  United  States — since 
the  rising  of  that  body.  They  were  forwarded  by  the  se- 
cretary of  the  senate,  and  gov.  T.  had  no  agency  over 
them.  They  were  so  sent  to  every  member.  But  we 
meet  with  the  following,  in  a Kentucky  paper— 

Examiner’s  office,  October  2,  1834. 
The  office  of  Hawesville,  Kentucky,  reported  a balance  due 
the  post  office  department  for  the  quarter  commencing  1st  of 

April,  1832,  and  ending  1st  July,  1832,  of $11  88 

From  1st  July,  to  1st  October,  1832, «■£ 11  39 

From  1st  October  to  31st  December,  1832,... 17  49 

From  1st  January  to  1st  of  April,  1833,., 16  13. 

Total  for  one  year  $56  86 

The  return  from  that  office  Aom  1st  April  to  1st  July,  1833, 
exhibited  a balance  due  to  the ^postmaster,  by  the  department, 
of  $37  56,  in  consequence  of  bis  delivering  from  the  office  5,040 
free  letters  at  two  cents  each,  amounting  to  $101  32. 

Wm.  G.  Elliot,  chiej  examiner. 

The  following  is  an  extracl  front  the  transcript  account  of 
mails  received  from  Hawesville,  Kentucky,  quarter  ending 
1st  July, 1833. 

“Free  letters  received  and  delivered  to  hon.  A.  G.  Hawes , 
without  way  bills , this  quarter , 5,040.  Wm.  Edington,  P.  M. 

Our  thanks  are  certainly  due  to  the  editor  of  the  New 
York  Evening  Star,  for  the  following  very  kind  notice 
of  our  work — and  we  heartily  offer  them: 

Niles’  celebrated  Register  has  reached  its  47th  volume,  and  is 
decidedly  the  best  and  most  authentic  history  of  the  United 
States  extant  from  1811  to  this  moment.  Its  style  is  remarka- 
bly pure  and  sententious— its  statistics  accurate  and  complete, 
and  its  political  opinions  undisfigured  by  misrepresentation, 
personal  invective,  or  narrow-minded  prejudice.  It  aims  con- 
stantly at  the  advancement  of  all  that  can  give  prosperity  to  the 
progress  of  science  and  useful  arts,  and  duration  to  our  free  in- 

Vol.  XLVUI— Sig.  12. 


stitutioos.  We  rejoice  to  learn  that  the  venerable*^plitor  has 
numerous  complete  sets — every  library  in  the  gowitry,  and 
every  state  legislature  and  county  record  office  should  possess 
them.  What  a prize  will  these  records  be  in  after  times? 

Two  unsuccessful  incendiary  attempts  were  made  in 
Baltimore,  in  the  present  week- — one  in  the  midst  of  a 
great  board  yard,  the  other  on  a carpenters’  shop;  but 
they  wbre  discovered  in  time  to  prevent  any  considera- 
ble damage. 

The  steamboat  “Advocate”  has  burst  her  boiler,  oil 
the  Hudson,  while  landing  passengers  at  Coeyman’s, 
and  ^15  or  20  persons  were  severely  scalded — some  of 
whom  dangerously,  and  the  boat  is  a complete  wreck. 
It  is  attributed  to  carelessness. 

Emigration  to  the  United  States  has  commenced,  and  we 
shall  have  a precious  quantity  in  the  present  year ! There 
arrived*  at  New  York,  on  Tuesday  last,  145  from  Havre, 
79  from  Aberdeen,  133  from  Belfast,  11  from  Antwerp, 
123  from  Bremen,  and  many  cabin  passengers.  We 
shall  have,  probably,  not  less' than  100,000  citizens  in  the 
current  season! 

There  is  a very  strong  emigration  to  Texas  from  the 
United  States.  Forty  persons  from  Baltimore,  many  of 
them  females,  recently  arrived  at  New  Orleans,  on  their 
way  thither. 

The  “Richmond  Whig”  of  the  30th  April  thus  an- 
nounced the  result  of  the  late  election  in  Virginia — 
“SOLD  TO  THE  DUTCH! 

“We  have  met  the  enemy,  and — we  are  theirs.” 

[ Anecdote  of  the  Petersburg  election. 
“We  confess  that  the  results  of  the  fourth  Monday , 
have  settled  the  question,  as  it  relates  to  the  character  of 
the  next  legislature  of  Virginia.  Enough  is  already 
known  to  establish  the  fact,  that  in  that  body  there  will 
be  a strong  administration,  and,  according  to  present  ap- 
pearances, a decided  Van  Buren  majority.  This  last 
circumstance  was  to  us  wholly  incredible,  until  the  de- 
feat of  Curtis  in  Hanover,  Healy  in  Middlesex,  Foilard 
in  King  William,  Ruffin  in  Surry,  Shell  and  Wilkes  in 
Brunswick,  Cabell  in  Nelson,  and  Cocke  for  the  senate, 
in  the  district  of  Amherst,  Albemarle  and  Nelson,  (a  re- 
sult anticipated  by  neither  party ),  announced  in  rapid 
succession,  left  us  no  reason  to  doubt  that  such  ; was  the 
■will  of  the  people! 

“As  far  as  we  and  the  present  contest  are  concerned, 
we  for  our  single  selves,  strike  the  fag,  which  until  this 
moment,  we  believed  would  wave  in  eventual  triumph. 

“The  Van  Burtm  party  have  the  destiny  of  Old  Vir- 
ginia in  their  hands.  May  they  so  exercise  their  as- 
cendancy as  to  reverence  her  ancient  principles,  respect 
her  reno'wn,  and  protect  tier  liberties.  All  we  can  do 
in  this  behalf,  at  present,  is  to  pray.  For  ourselves  we 
have  fought  the  fight  while  a man  was  left  to  tread  the 
decks.  Individually  and  apart  from  country  and  the  old 
cause  of  human  right  and  liberty,  we  had  nothing  to  gain 
by  victory,  and  nothing  to  lose  by  defeat!  If  we  have 
displayed  warmth  and  zeal,  they  were  inspired  by  c0 
mercenary  expectation,  no  grovelling  aspirations;  we 
have  had  in  contemplation,  nothing  but  the  welfare  of 
the  people,  and  the  maintenance  of  their  liberties  and 
rights.  In  so  far  as  our  bread  is  concerned,  it  is  all  one  to 
us,  what  star  is  the  ascendant,  and  who  rules  the  destines 
of  the  state. 

“We  therefore  submit  with  a good  grace  to  that  which 
we  have  done  our  devoir  to  avert,  and  to  which  we  must 
submit,  whether  we  will  or  no. 

“The  event  leaves  ns  where  it  found  us,  in  uncompro- 
mising hostility  to  those  who  have  abused  their  trust, 

*We  have  no  claim,  however,  to  this  title.  We  are  “vene- 
rable,” as  editors,  but  not  individually. 
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and  prostituted  the  generous  confidence  of  the  people  to 
the  promotion  of  unholy  schemes  of  aggrandizement! 
and  a curse  overtake  the  dastard  who  forsakes  in  this  its 
dark  and  gloomy  hour,  the  great  cause. 

“Let  poltroons  desert  to  the  strong  party,  and  mer- 
cenary politicians  slide  down  to  the  clover  side  from  the 
fence,  on  which  they  have  long  been  stationed  in  inglo- 
rious security,  awaiting  the  fortune  of  the  field:  the  brave 
and  generous  man  will  love  his  cause  the  better  for  its 
misfortunes,  and  press  to  the  rescue  of  its  colors  the 
more  tfil^are  menaced.” 

And^he  “National  Intelligencer”  of  the  5th  inst.  says: 

Full  returns  have  not  been  received  from  every  district,  but 
enough  is  known  to  show  that  the  elections  have  resulted  de- 
cidedly in  favor  of  the  administration  party.  Whether,  how- 
ever, they  are  decisive  of  the  sense  of  the  state,  in  reference  to 
Mr.  Van  Buren  and  judge  White,  js  another  question. 

In  the  congressional  representation  there  have  been  seven 
ascertained  changes  in  favor  of  the  administration;  that  is, 
seven  White  men  have  been  defeated;  but  some  of  their  suc- 
cessors have  also  declared  for  White — how  many  we  know 
not.  The  Virginia  papers  will  shortly  give  us  full  information 
on  the  subject. 

Extract  from  a letter  dated  at  Buffalo,  22d  April,  8 
o’clock,  A.  M. — 

“The  Troy  and  Erie  line  boat  Niles,  from  Troy,  has  just  ar- 
rived wiih  a full  cargo  of  merchandise  destined  for  Ohio,  Michi- 
gan and  Illiuois.  No  other  boat  has  yet  arrived  from  Albany  or 
2Yoy.” 

[The  lake,  at  Buffalo,  was  still  filled  with  ice — piled 
layer  upon  layer.  The  Dunkirk  Whig  of  21st  April, 
says  that  owing  to  the  late  strong  winds  blowing  down  the 
lake  for  several  days  past,  the  ice,  which  previous  to  the 
21st  ult.  extended  near  50  miles  above  this  place,  has  been 
driven  down  about  10  miles  below  us,  and  lies  packed  up 
in  one  solid  mass  between  that  and  Buffalo,  so  that  it  is 
believed  that  a navigable  communication  from  Dunkirk 
to  Buffalo  will  not  be  opened  short  of  from  three  to  five 
weeks!  Should  this  be  the  fact,  a vast  amount  of  western 
produce  will  find  its  transit  through  the  Welland  canal, 
giving  to  the  Canadas  all  the  advantages  of  a trade  which 
of  right  belongs  to  the  state  of  New  York.] 

A letter  from  Buffalo,  of  the  25th  ult.  states,  that,  the 
day  before,  the  steamboat  Monroe,  landed  her  passengers 
15  miles  from  that  place,  being  prevented  by  the  ice 
from  reaching  there.  The  same  letter  adds,  that  vessels 
would  be  able  to  get  out  on  the  Monday  or  Tuesday  fol- 
lowing. 

Post  office  department , 4 th  May,  1835. 

NOTICE 

To  mail  contractors,  and  others  who  are  or  may  be  cre- 
ditors of  the  post  office  department. 

The  practice  of  accepting  the  drafts  of  persons  in  the 
employment  of  the  post  office  department.,  for  services 
thereafter  to  be  rendered,  as  also  for  moneys  due,  will 
he  discontinued.  No  drafts  drawn  after  promulgation  of 
this  notice,  will  be  accepted  or  paid  unless  drawn  in  pur- 
suance of  some  special  arrangement. 

It  is  intended  to  pay  promptly,  at  the  end  of  the  pre- 
sent and  each  succeeding  quarter,  all  just  claims  accruing 
against  the  department,  within  such  quarter,  in  such 
manner  as  will  hereafter  be  made  known. 

As  payments  for  services  rendered  will  be  promptly 
made,  the  performance  of  the  services  contracted  for, 
will  be  rigidly  exacted. 

Fines  will  not  be  imposed  without  full  inquiry  and 
sufficient  cause;  but  when  imposed,  they  will  not  be  re- 
mitted. 

Arrearages  of  former  quarters  will  be  paid  as  fast  as 
the  department  acquires  the  means. 

No  retrospective  allowances  will  be  made  for  any  re- 
gular service  hereafter  rendered,  such  as  carrying  the 
mails  in  another  manner,  or  more  speedily  or  more  fre- 
quently, than  is  stipulated  for  in  the  contracts.  Improve- 
ments will  be  paid  for  only  when  they  shall  have  been 
previously  approved  and  ordered  by  the  department,  and 
the  rate  of  allowance  fixed  according  to  law. 

Amos  Kendali. 

A letter  from  chief  justice  Marshall,  dated  February 
22,  1835,  says — 

Dear  sir — I had  the  pleasure  a day  or  two  past  of  receiving 
your  letter  of  the  16th. 


Though  entirely  unable  to  attend  the  meeting  of  the  Young 
Men’s  Colonization  Society  o(  Pennsylvania,  they  have  my  best 
wishes  for  their  most  complete  success.  In  pursuing  their  ob- 
ject, which  is  at  the  same  time  patriotic  and  philanthropic,  they 
seem  to  me  to  temper  the  ardor  of  youth  with  the  wisdom  of 
age.  1 look  with  much  interest  at  the  effective  measures  they 
have  taken,  and  are  taking,  to  accomplish  an  object  which 
ought  to  be  dear  to  every  American  bosom,  and  particularly  so 
to  our  feJiow  citizens  of  the  3outh. 

I hope  their  judicious  zeal  will  go  far  in  counteracting  the 
malignant  effects  of  the  insane  fanaticism  of  all  those  who  de- 
feat all  practicable  good,  by  the  pursuit  of  an  unattainable  ob- 
ject. With  great  respect  and  esteem,  I am  your  obedient  ser- 
vant* J.  Marshall. 

To  Elliott  Cresson,  esq.  of  Philadelphia. 

The  following  may  serve  to  shew  the  business  on  the 
Erie  canal — 

Utica,  Jljiril  22,  1835.— From  the  15th  to  the  21st  inst.  the 
following,  among  other  property,  has  passed,  been  cleared 
from,  and  left  at  this  place,  on  the  Erie  canal,  viz: 

30., 639  barrels  flour, 

2,355  “ ashes, 

2,570  lc  provisions, 

638  bushels  wheat, 

12,852  “ coarse  grain, 

163,679  gallons  domestic  spirits, 

-1,396,585  leet  lumber. 

10,137  “ limber,' 

12,315  staves. 

Amount  of  tolls  on  clearances,  passing  and  issued  from  this 
office  during  the  same  period,  $25,753  05, 

The  Kanawha  Banner  says — Messrs.  Donally,  Noyes  and 
Patrick,  who,  for  a year  or  two  past,  have  been  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  coarse,  or  as  it  is  called,  alum  salt,  on  this  river, 
have  recently  completed  additional  works  to  be  used  in  this 
manufacture.  The  first  vat  built,  we  have  before  noticed.  It 
is  135  feet  long  and  16  feet  wide,  with  a portable  or  sliding  roof. 
Two  salt  houses  have  since  been  added.  These  are  each  235 
feel  in  length  and  40  feet  in  width,  and  cover  the  evaporating 
and  settling  vats.  We  are  notable  to  go  into  a minute  descrip- 
tion of  the  various  fixtures  belonging  to  these  works,  and  can 
only  add,  that  they  are  very  ingenious  and  highly  substantial. 

We  understand  that  the  proprietors  expect  to  manufacture 
at  least  one  hundred  thousand  bushels  of  this  salt  din  ing  the 
current  year,  for  foreign  markets,  iu  addition  to  what  may  be 
required  for  home  consumption. 

A wool  grower  in  a neighboring  town  has  recently  sold 
about  900  pounds  of  mixed  merino  and  Saxony  wool,  for 
68  cents  per  pound;  62  cents  was  the  highest  offer  made 
to  him  last  summer  and  autumn.  There  is  an  impression 
among  some  intelligent  wool  growers  that  extensive  ma- 
nufacturers are  about  to  make  large  importations  of  the 
foreign  article  for  the  sake  of  depressing  prices  here. 
From  what  we  have  seen  in  the  papers,  we  should  judge 
that  wool  would  command  as  good  a price  this  year  as 
last,  perhaps  better.  £ Northampton  Gazette. 

A letter  from  Arkansas,  says: — “Two  miles  from  this, 
on  the  banks  of  White  river,  you  see  brick  foundations 
of  houses.  Six  miles  from  this  six  hundred  and  forty 
acres  are  inclosed  by  a wall,  and  in  the  centre  there  is  a 
circular  building.  North  of  this,  there  are  the  ruins  of  a 
city;  parallel  streets  crossing  each  other  at  right  angles, 
may  be  traced  by  brick  foundations,  a mile  in  length; 
the  bricks  are  shaped  like  modern  bricks.” 

A simple  slab  of  black  marble  in  the  burying  ground 
of  Picpas,  in  Paris,  marks  the  place  where  repose  the 
remains  of  Lafayette.  It  bears  this  inscription: — “Here 
lies  M.  P.  J.  II.  G.  M.  de  Lafayette,  lieut.  general,  de- 
puty; born  at  Auvergne,  in  1757;  married  in  1776,  Mdle. 
de  Ncailles;  died  in  1835— Rcquiescat  in  pace.” 

A Mr.  Elliott  York,  M.  P.  attempted  to  cast  reproach 
on  Mr.  Abercromby,  that  he  was  stewart  to  the  duke  of 
Devonshire.  Upon  tracing  the  presumptuous  parvenu’s 
ancestor  through  the  present  earl  of  Hardwicke,  it  was 
found  he  was  hung  for  forgery  in  1721 ! “These  mush- 
rooms of  hereditary  wisdom  and  nobility,”  says  a paper, 
“will  soon  be  brought  down  from  their  pride  of  place.” 

The  ancient  dominion.  The  following  article  con- 
nected with  the  origin  of  this  term,  as  applied  to  Virgi- 
nia, is  taken  from  the  Washington  (Pa.)  Reporter: 

A copper  coin  was  recently  dng  up  in  a garden  in  tliis  place, 
which  hears  a curious  relation  to  a part  of  our  American  histo- 
ry. It  has  on  one  side  a head  of  George  the  111.  and  the  words 
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“Georgius  III  Rex,”  around  the  edge.  On  the  opposite  side 
are  represented  the  coat  of  amis  of  England,  Scotland,  Ireland 
and  Virginia,  quartered:  and  on  the  edge  are  the  word  and 
figures  “Virginia,  1773.” 

The  following  historical  facts  are  here  distinctly  referred  to. 
During  the  usurpation  of  Cromwell,  the  colony  of  Virginia 
eluded  to  acknowledge  his  authority,  and  declared  itself  inde- 
pendent. Shortly  after,  finding  that  Cromwell  threatened  to 
send  a fleet  and  army  to  reduce  Virginia  to  subjection;  and 
fearing  the  ability  of  this  feeble  state  to  withstand  his  force,  she 
sent  over  in  a small  ship  a messenger  to  Charles  II,  then  an  ex- 
ile at  Breda,  in  Flanders.  Charles  accepted  the  invitation  to 
come  over  and  be  king  of  Virginia,  and  was  on  the  eve  of  em- 
barking for  Virginia,  when  he  was  recalled  to  the  throne  of 
England.  As  soon  as  he  was  restored  to  the  crown  of  England, 
in  gratitude  for  the  loyalty  of  Virginia,  he  caused  her  coat  of 
arms  to  be  quartered  with  those  of  England,  Scotland  and  Ire- 
land, as  an  independent  member  of  the  empire. 

The  above  coin  is  clearly  confirmatory  of  these  facts.  Hence 
the  origin  of  the  phrase  “Old  Dominion”  frequently  to  Virginia. 

“The  “ .Montreal  Gazette ” thus  irreverently  speaketh 
of  a convocation  of  the  parliament  of  the  colony,  on  the 
30th  instant — 

We  yesterday  mentioned  that  his  excellency  had  summoned 
the  parliament  to  meet  on  the  30th  May  for  despatch  of  business. 
One  can  hardly  expect  that  the  members  of  assembly  will  be 
so  patriotic  us  to  leave  their  batteaus,  petty  stores  and  their 
pig-sties,  at  a time  most  favorable  both  to  agricultural  and 
commercial  pursuits.  Some  of  the  more  public  spirited  fel- 
lows might  make  the  sacrifice,  if  they  were  to  he  well  paid  for 
it;:  but,  alas  arid  alack-a-day,  patriotism  has  been  latterly  a 
most  unprofitable  trade.  The  cheapness  of  travelling,  however, 
will  be  in  their  favor,  more  particularly  if  opposition  again 
bringdown  the  steerage  fare  between  Montreal  and  Quebec  to 
fifteen  pence.  Such  of  them  as  cannot  afford  more,  may  get 
sea  sick  to  save  victuals. 

Why  is  parliament  summoned?  To  meet  the  royal  commis- 
sioner? Time  will  tell;  but  the  royal  commissioner  may  be 
reasonably  expected  by  the  end  of  May.  He  will  of  course, 
come  out  in  a fifty-gun  frigate;  and  we  deeply  regret  that  the 
shallowness  of  Lake  St.  Peter  will  deprive  the  green  breasted 
parrots  of  the  “Help  yourself  society,”  of  the  welcome  sight  of 
so  true  a symbol  of  England’s  greatness.  You’ll  rebel,  will 
you?  Pray  do;  and  these  five  hundred  blue  jackets  will  knock 
you  down  with  wadding  and  wallop  you  to  tatters  with  rope 
yarns.  Pray  do  rebel,  most  green  grqen-herns. 

FOREIGN  ARTICLES. 

Parispapers  of  the  30 th  March. 

The  committee  of  the  chamber  of  deputies  made  a report  on 
the  28th  March,  in  favor  of  passing  the  American  indemnity 
bill.  After  tire  discussion,  which  we  annex,  a motion  to  post- 
pone the  consideration  of  the  report  to  the  7th  of  April,  was 
carried — so  that  it  is  not  probable  that  a final  decision  would 
have  been  made  on  the  bill  before  the  middle  of  last  month. 

Chamber  of  deputies , March  28. 

The  order  of  the  day  was  the  report  of  the  committee  on  the 
bill  relative  to  the  claim  of  25  millions  demanded  by  the  United 
States. 

M.  Dumon  ascended  the  tribune,  and  stated  that  the  commit- 
tee had  attentively  examined  the  important  question  submitted 
to  it  by  the  chamber.  He  added,  that  as  the  government  had 
most  readily  communicated  every  fact  and  document  calculated 
to  throw  light  on  the  subject,  the  labors  of  the  committee  were 
based  on  the  most  ample  sources  of  information.  The  honora- 
ble deputy  then  entered  at  great  length  into  the  series  of  facts 
which  had  given  rise  to  the  pecuniary  question  now  at  issue 
between  France  and  the  United  Slates.  He  traced  the  history 
o|  the  lengthened  negotiations  to  which  that  question  had  given 
birth,  and  which  various  Incidents  had  prolonged  from  the 
period  of  the  empire  to  the  present  day.  He  stated  that  the 
claim  was  on  the  point  of  being  amicably  and  speedily  settled 
when  the  revolution  of  July  broke  out,  and  that  after  that  epoch 
M.  Sebastiani  offered  at  first  15  millions,  then  20,  then  24,  and 
finally  25  millions  of  francs  to  the  minister  of  the  United  States, 
who  had  demanded  40  millions.  The  offer  of  M.  Sebastiani  was 
subsequently  accepted,  and  in  consequence  of  it  the  United 
States  had  made  some  commercial  concessions  to  France,  such 
as  the  reduction  of  the  duties  on  .French  wines,  silks,  etc. 
After  some  reflections  on  the  rights  which  ihe  chamber  possess- 
ed under  such  circumstances,  and  on  the  danger  of  compromis- 
ing by  precipitation  and  want  of  prudence  the  friendly  relations 
at  present  subsisting  between  the  two  countries,  the  honorable 
deputy  entered  into  an  appreciation  of  facts  which  he  thought 
calculated  to  regulate  in  a just  and  equitable  manner  the  amount 
of  the  debt.  (Here  several  deputies  of  the  centre  exclaimed 
against  the  length  of  the  report,  and  pressed  the  honorable 
deputy  to  come  to  a conclusion.  Other  voices  cried — Read! 
rea^:’’  an.d  when  silence  had  been  restored,  M.  Dumon  pro- 
ceeded with  his  report.)  He  presented  some  remarks  on  certain 
classes  of  ships  which  the  committee  had  not  admitted  into  the 
liquidation,  and  he  then  dwelt  on  the  serious  misfortune  and 
loss  which  a rupture  between  France  and  the  ..United  States 
would  inflict  on  both  countries,  inasmuch  as  each  afforded  the 
finest  market  in  the  world  for  the  commercial  produce  of  the 


other,  the  most  considerable  proportion  of  the  silk  manufactur- 
ed, and  the  wines  produced,  in  France,  found  a ready  sale  in  the 
United  States;  and  he  earnestly  deprecated  any  measure  which 
could  disturb  so  satisfactory  a state  of  things.  The  reduction 
obtained  on  French  wines  by  the  direct  effect  or  by  an  implied 
consequence  of  the  treaty  would  be  found  to  amount  annually 
to  378,273  francs  28  centimes  on  while  wines  in  wood;  405,926 
francs  46  centimes  on  red  wines  in  ditto;  229,488  francs  on 
wines  in  bottle.  Sum  total,  1,113,687  francs  99  centimes.  True, 
there  was  one  set  off  against  this  enormous  advantage.  The 
privilege  of  navigation  (in  the  ports  of  Louisiana),  abandoned 
by  France,  was  perpetual,  and  the  reduction  of  duties  obtained 
by  her  was  temporary.  But  if  the  future  might  be  judged  ol  by 
the  present,  the  compensation  stipulated  for  the  abolition  of  the 
French  privilege  of  trading  in  the  ports  of  Louisiana  was  the 
reverse  of  disadvantageous  for  France.  The  honorable  deputy, 
having  been  interrupted  by  tUe  impatient  exclamations  of  the 
chamber,  here  skipped  several  pages  of  the  report,  and  conclud- 
ed by  staling  that  the  committee,  though  differing  in  opinion  as 
to  certain  portions  of  the  liquidation,  had  unanimously  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  France  owed  25  millions.  (Laughter  from 
the  left.)  The  committee,  though  participating  in  the  general 
emotion  occasioned  bv  the  message  of  president  Jackson,  paid 
more  attention  to  the  voice  of  reason  than  to  that  of  resentment, 
especially  as  the  American  congress  had  disavowed  the  propo- 
sitions of  the  president,  and  had  felt  that  France  would  refuse 
to  threats  what  she  was  disposed  to  yield  to  justice.  It  was, 
besides,  the  intention  of  Ihe  committee  to  propose  that  the  exe- 
cution of  the  bill  should  be  suspended  till  the  offended  dignity 
of  France  had  been  satisfied.  (Sensation.)  The  honorable 
deputy  then  proceeded  to  read  the  articles  of  the  bill  to  the  fol- 
lowing effect: — 

Art.  1 — The  minister  of  the  finances  is  authorised  to  take 
the  measures  necessary  for  the  execution  of  the  1st  and  2d 
articles  of  the  treaty  signed  on  the  4th  July,  1831,  between  the 
king  of  the  French'  and  the  United  States,  the  ratifications  of 
which  were  exchanged  at  Washington  on  the  2d  February, 
1832,  and  according  to  the  terms  of  which  the  sum  of  25  mil- 
lions of  francs  is  to  be  paid  by  France. 

Art.  2 — The  sum  of  1 ,500,000  fr.  which  the  government  of 
the  United  States  lias  engaged  to  pay  in  ten  annual  terms,  in 
discharge  of  the  claims  presented  by  France  in  behalf  of  her 
citizens,  or  of  the  public  treasury,  shall,  in  proportion  as  the 
recoveries  are  made,  be  credited  to  a special  article  of  the 
budget.  Credits  shall  be  opened  to  the  minister  of  ihe  finances 
to  a similar  amount,  for  the  discharge  of  the  claims  which 
shall  have  been  liquidated  in  favor  of  French  citizens. 

Art.  3 — A committee  exercising  its  functions  gratuitously, 
named  by  royal  ordonnance,  shall  he  appointed  to  examine  and 
estimate  all  claims  addressed  to  government,  aud  to  divide  the 
sum  of  one  million  five  hundred  thousand  francs  amongst  all 
the  claimants  having  a right  thereto,  and  if  neeegsary  in  pro- 
portion to  the  just  amount  of  their  claims.  All  claims  most  b-e 
presented  before  the  1st  January,  1837,  under  penalty  of  forfei- 
ture of  the  same.  The  claimants  may  appeal  to  the  council  of 
state  against  the  decision  of  the  committee,  according  to  the 
forms  and  within  the  delays  specified  for  matters  in  litigation. 
The  same  right  is  reserved  to  the  minister  of  the  finances.  An 
account  shall  be  annually  laid  before  the  chambers  of  the  pay- 
ments effected  on  the  sum  of  1,500,000  francs.  Should  a por- 
tion of  this  sum  remain  unemployed,  it  shall  be  returned  to  the 
public  treasury. 

Art.  4— The  payments  to  be  made  on  the  sum  of  twenty  five 
millions  of  francs  shall  be  carried  into  effect  only  in  as  far  as 
the  government  of  the  United  States  shall  have  in  nowise  act- 
ed contrary  to  the  dignity  and  to  the  interests  of  France. 

M.  Berryer  observed  that  before  any  day  was  named  for  the 
discussion  of  the  bill,  he  considered  it  necessary  to  demand  an 
explanation  on  certain  points.  It  had  been  said  that  after  the 
vote,  the  execution  of  the  law  should  be  suspended,  till  the 
dignity  of  France  had  been  satisfied.  But  who  were  to  be  the 
judges  on  that  question?  Ministers  perhaps.  In  that  case  he 
would  ask  them,  if  since  the  message  they  had  received  any 
honorable  or  satisfactory  explanation  on  the  part  of  the  presi 
dent  of  the  United  States.  The  chamber  was  aware  of  the 
terms  in  which  the  message  had  been  framed — terms  so  insult- 
ing, that,  ministers  had  in  consequence  of  them,  recalled  the 
French  ambassador  from  the  United  States.  So  serious  a de- 
termination must  have  resulted  from  a just  appreciation  of 
facts  and  it  must  be  attended  with  certain  consequences.  He 
considered  it  impossible  to  discuss  the  bill  now  submitted  to 
the  chamber,  till  an  explanation  had  been  given  on  that  point. 
He  had  been  particularly  struck  with  the  double  faced  policy 
adopted  by  ministers  on  this  question.  On  the  one  hand  they 
had  recalled  M.  Serrurier,  and  on  the  other  they  presented 
their  bill  to  the  chamber.  Why  this  eagerness  to  satisfy  the 
United  States  whilst  smarting  under  the  president’s  insult? 
The  note  published  in  the  Moniteur  contained  literally  the 
following  words: — “in  virtue  of  the  engagements  contracted  by 
France.”  How  w'as  if  possible  for  a constitutional  govern- 
ment so  far  to  forget  the  conditions  of  the  diplomatic  relations 
in  which  it  was  engaged?  France  had  no  engagements— on  a 
pecuniary  question  there  could  be  none  fora  constitutional  go- 
vernment, till  stamped  with  the  sanction  of  the  chambers. 
Ail  treaties  with  regard  to  pecuniary  matters  were  obliged  to 
pass  through  the  ordeal  of  a vote.  But  this  was  not  all.  The 
discussion  of  the.  bill  might  be  pardoned  or  tolerated,  had  not 
fresh  intelligence  been  lately  received: 
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Here  several  deputies  of  the  centre  loudly  exclaimed— “The 
order  of  the  day!  You  are  entering  into  discussion.” 

M.  Berryer  in  continuation  insisted  that  he  was  speaking  on 
the  order  of  the  day.  (Hear,  hear.)  Now  that  the  question 
had  increased  in  gravity,  it  was  not  to  be  thus  passed  over.— 
The  point  at  issue  related  not  to  a debt,  but  to  a compromise. 
(Here  the  honorable  deputy  was  again  interrupted  by  the  voci- 
ferous exclamations  of  the  members  of  the  centre,  who  insisted 
on  closing  the  discussion.)  He  would  say  that  the  present  was 
not  the  moment  for  discussing  the  bill,  when  the  relations  be- 
tween France  and  the. United  States  had  received  so  serious  an 
interruption;  and  it  was  the  duty  of  ministers  to  acknowledge 
that  this  was  not  the  time  for  the  chamber  to  adopt  a decision 
with  dignity.  Ministers  ought,  through  motives  of  proper  deli- 
cacy, to  defer  the  discussion  of  the  question.  (Here  the  presi- 
dent of  the  council  exclaimed — “No,  no.”)  Every  line  of  Mr. 
Livingston’s  correspondence  was  calculated  to.  inspire  the  Ame- 
rican president  with  the  idea  of  the  offensive  message  by  which 
France  had  been  insulted.  For  his  part,  he  was  unwilling  to 
believe  that  Mr.  Livingston  had  imbibed  elsewhere  than  in  the 
suggestions  of  his  own  mind  the  idea  that  money  could  be  ex- 
torted from  France  through  the  influence  of  fear — (Sensation) — 
but  it  was  necessary  to  prove  to  Mr.  Livingston,  by  an  adjourn- 
ment of  the  present  discussion,  that  France  would  never  yield 
any  thing  to  threats.  (Hear,  hear,  from  the  left). 

The  entire  correspondence  of  Mr.  Livingston  had  been  laid 
upon  the  table  of  congress,  and  the  president  of  the  U.  States 
had  felt  the  necessity  of  recalling  the  American  ambassador. — 
Nay,  more,  he  had  said  that,  consistently  with  the  honor  of 
America,  the  negotiations  could  no  longer  be  continued;  con 
sequenlly  the  chamber,  whatever  might  be  its  decision,  would 
be  placed  in  an  undignified  position.  After  the  threat  which 
had  been  solicited  from  Paris  as  the  only  mode  of  obtaining  the 
sanction  of  the  chamber — (Sensation) — ought  the  nation  eager- 
ly to  open  its  purse  strings? — (Murmurs  from  the  centre) — No! 
the  dignity  of  France  must  not  be  thus  trampled  under  foot — no 
room  must  be  left  for  suspicion  that  the  acknowledgment  of 
the  claim  proceeded  from  another  than  a conscientious  feeling. 
In  case  of  the  rejection  of  the  bill,  no  cause  must  be  given  for 
the  impression  that  such  an  event  resulted  from  a feeling  of  an- 
ger. He  would  add  but  one  word  more.  In  the  United  States 
an  idea  had  been  conceived,  widely  differing  from  that  actually 
entertained  in  France,  of  the  effect  to  be  produced  on  the  French 
by  the  president’s  message,  by  which  Mr.  Clayton  himself  had 
maintained  that  the  dignity  of  the  French  people  would  'be 
wounded.  It  was  strange  that  what  was  due  to  the  dignity  of 
France  should  be  better  understood  in  America  than  in  France 
itself. — (Sensation.) — He  asked  but  little  in  requiring  that  the 
chamber  should  wait  for  the  decision  of  the  congress  on  the  pre- 
sident’s last  message;  and,  consequently,  he  now  made  a for- 
mal demand  that  the  discussion  on  the  American  claim  should 
be  adjourned  till  that  decision  was  known. 

The  president  of  the  council  (the  duke  de  Broglie)  said,  that 
the  honorable  deputy  who  had  just  sat  down  had  entered  into 
so  many  questions,  that  it  became  difficult  to  follow  him. — 
(Laughter  from  the  left.)  He  thought  the  best  course  would 
be,  to  resume  one  by  one  the  facts  which  had  taken  place  since 
the  first  communication  of  the  message  of  the  president  of  the 
United  Slates.  That  message  lie  could  not  regard  in  the  light 
of  a public  act.  It  was  not  even  an  act  of  ihe  executive  power 
taken  as  a whole,  for  with  regard  to  the  relations  existing  be- 
tween the  two  stales,  the  president  was  the  executive  power 
only,  conjointly  with  the  senate.  Strictly  speaking,  tlierefore, 
the  French  government  might  he  supposed  ignorant  of  the  mes 
sage.  (Oh,  oh.)  In  no  case  could  the  government  demand 
explanations  on  an  act  which  had  not  been  treated  of  between 
both  governments,  and  therefore,  being  unable  to  demand  ex 
planations,  the  French  government  had  merely  recalled  its  am 
bassador.  This  was  the  strongest  measure  that  could  be  adopt- 
ed— and  it  had  been  adopted.  The  act  of  the  American  presi 
dent  had  not  since  the  period  referred  to  •become  the  act  of  the 
American  government;  it  had,  on  the  contrary,  been  disapprov- 
ed of,  and  consequently,  the  position  of  the  French  government 
remained  unchanged  with  regard  to  the  United  States,  and  the 
former  was  justified  in  conceiving  that  sufficient  reparation  had 
been  afforded  by  the  discussion  of  the  congress.  The  honora- 
ble deputy  who  had  preceded  him  in  the  tribune  had  contend- 
ed, that  the  correspondence  of  the  American  minister  in  Paris 
afforded  evidence  that  the  latter  had,  in  a manner,  dictated  the 
offensive  language  of  the  president  for  the  purpose  of  intimidat 
ing  France,  and  obtaining  the  sanction  of  the  chamber  to  the 
proposed  law.  This  allegation,  though  published  in  the  jour- 
nals, had  been  denied  by  the  American  minister  himself.  After 
providing  for  the  dignity  of  the  country,  it  was  the  duty  of  go- 
vernment to  do  justice  to  the  United  States.  (Hear,  hear  ) — 
The  government  had  been  always  and  was  still  persuaded  of 
the  justice  of  the  treaty  of  1831;  it  was  now  its  duty  to  demand 
the  discussion  of  that  treaty  by  the  chambers,  and  he  would  be 
sides  call  attention  to  the  last  article  of  the  bill  presented  by  the 
committee,  by  the  terms  of  which  the  minister  would  he  still 
responsible  for  the  execution  of  the  treaty  after  the  law  bad 
been  voted — or  in  other  words— no  step  towards  payment  would 
be  taken  should  the  interests  or  the  dignity  of  France  he  com- 
promised by  the  American  government.  It  now  remained  for 
the  chamber  to  discuss  the  bill,  and  if  the  existence  of  the  debt, 
of  which  ministers  entertained  no  doubt,  were  acknowledged, 
or  the  engagements  entered  into  weie  deemed  ju<t  and  reason 
able,  it  was  the  duty  of  the  chamber  to  enable  the  government 


to  fulfil  those  engagements,  and  for  the  due  maintenance  of  the 
dignity  and  the  interests  of  France,  the  responsibility  of  minis- 
ters was  at  stake.  He  would  remind  the  chamber  that  the  ses- 
sion was  advancing  to  a close — that  a bill  such  as  that  now  sub- 
mitted required  immediate  discussion,  and  that  further  delay 
would  materially  injure  the  commercial  interests  of  the  country. 

It  was  not  too  much  to  expect  that  the  earliest  moment  should 
be  named  for  the  debate,  which  he  trusted  would  tu  all  events 
take  place  immediately  after  the  period  judged  necessary  by  the 
chamber  for  the  examination  of  the  voluminous  report  just  pre- 
sented. 

He  demeed  it  incumbent  on  him  once  more  to  repeat,  that  no 
engagement  had  been  hastily  formed,  no  interest  blindly  com- 
promised; and  if  for  a moment  lie  might  make  the  improbable 
supposition  that  the  government  of  llie  United  Slates — the  col- 
lective legislature  with  whom  alone  the  French  government 
could  treat — was  to  be  hurried  into  any  act  contrary  to  the  ho- 
nor or  to  the  interests  of  France,  the  French  government 
would  do  its  duty,  and  the  resolution  of  the  chamber  would  be 
binding  only  on  that  condition.  Ministers  could  alfirm  nothing 
— could  guarantee  nothing,  on  the  subject  of  the  intelligence  re- 
cently received,  as  they  were  acquainted  with  it  only  through 
the  ordinary  commercial  chambers;  but  even  taking  for  granted 
the  truth  of  that  intelligence,  he  could  see  nothing  in  if  of  a na- 
ture calculated  to  suggest  the'  remarks  made  by  Hie  honorable 
deputy  who  had.  addressed  the  chamber  before  him.  The 
French  government  had  recalled  its  ambassador,  and  therefore 
might  naturally  expect  that  by  way  retaliation,  the  American 
ambassador  would  also  be  recalled — and  yet  such  had  not  been 
the  case — for  if  the  terms  of  the  message  inserted  in  the  public 
journals  wcre  accurately  reported,  the  American  minister  was 
to  be  recalled  only  eventually.  The  resolutions  of  which  so 
much  had  been  said,  were  those  of  an  isolated  member  of  the 
chamber  of  representatives.  According  to  the  tenor  of  the  first 
of  these  it  was  decided  that  no  room  existed  for  fresh  negotia- 
tions on  the  subject  of  the  treaty  already  concluded — or  in 
other  terms  on  a point  which  had  been  already  adjusted.  The 
second  resolution,  as  well  as  he  could  remember,  bore  upon 
the  point  that  the  committee  of  foreign  relations  might  be  re- 
leased from  the  duty  of  reporting  upon  the  president’s  message. 
The  third  resolution  lie  could  not  at  that  moment  precisely  re- 
collect;- but  the  whole  were  merely  propositions  proceeding 
front  a member  of  the  chamber  of  representatives,  and  the  only 
result  had  been  an  order  to  print  them.  Was  there  any  thing 
in  that  result  which  should  retard  the  deliberations  of  the 
chamber?  Was  it  not,  on  the  contrary,  advisable  that  Hie 
chamber  should  proceed  immediately  to  discuss  the  question 
submitted  to  it;  especially  when  it  w as  recollected  that  the  re- 
sult of  the  deliberation,  whatever  it  miaht  be,  would  become 
valid  only  in  case  no  step  at  variance  with  the  honor  and  digni- 
ty ol  France  should  be  adopted  by  the  'government  of  the  Unit- 
ed Slates.  He  said  the  government,  and  he  must  request  the 
chamber  lo  pay  particular  attention  to  the  expression.  In  con- 
clusion, he  had  to  demand  that  the  discussion  should  be  fixed 
for  Monday  week.  (Hear!  hear!) 

After  a lew  observations  from  Messrs.  Berryer  and  Ducos, 

M.  Odilon  Barrot  proposed  that  on  account  of  the  number  of 
documents  to  be  examined  by  the  chamber,  the  discussion 
should  be  postponed  till  Monday  fortnight.  (Cries  of  no,  no, 
from  the  centre). 

M.  De  Failly  demanded  that  the  discussion  should  take  place 
in  eight  days  after  Ihe  distribution  of  the  report.  (Hear). 

M.  Dumon  observed,  that  although  a number  of  documents 
were  to  be  published,  Hie  greater  part  of  them  had  been  already 
printed,  and  the  report  would  be  ready  for  distribution  on  Mon- 
day morning,  and  the  other  documents  on  Tuesday.  Conse- 
quently, there  was  no  obstacle  to  prevent  the  discussion  from 
taking  place  in  eight  days.  He  begged  to  remind  the  chamber 
that  the  commercial  men  of  France  were  anxiously  looking  for- 
ward to  the  result  of  the  debate  on  this  question. 

The  chamber  having  been  consulted,  the  proposition  of  M. 
Odilon  Barrot  was  rejected,  and  on  the  formal  demand  of  M. 
Dupont  (de  I’Eure)  it  was  decided  that  the  discussion  should 
take  place  in  eight  days  after  the  distribution  of  the  report  aud 
the  other  documents. 

Many  members  have  given  in  their  names  to  speak  on  the 
bill,  when  it  comes  up — and  what  the  end  will  be,  is  rather 
uncertain;  but  we  think  that  the  appropriation  of25  millions 
will  be  made. 

March-29.  The  Courier  Francais  remarks  that  the  recommen- 
dation of  the  report  in  favor  of  the  twenty  five  millions  might 
have  been  anticipated  from  a knowledge  of  the  names  of  Hie 
committee  and  the  reporter.  The  payment  of  the  money  is  not 
indeed  recommended,  unless  the  government  of  the  United 
States  shall  have  done  no  act  derogatory  to  the  dignity  of 
France.  It  remains  to  be  seen,  after  the  vote  of  eredit  has  been 
passed,  how  the  term  “dignity  of  Fiance”  will  be  understood 
by  the  cabinet.  As  to  the  question  of  dignity,  it  is  quite  clear 
that  a menacing  message  was  delivered  by  president  Jackson, 
and  lias  recently  been  renewed  in  a second  message  lo  the 
chamber  of  representatives. 

The  Journal  Jes  Debats  approves  of  the  report  on  the  Ameri- 
can claims,  and  considers  it  to  demonstrate  clearly  that  France 
nwes  an  indemnity  to  America  much  greater  than  the  twenty- 
five  millions  of  francs;  and  therefore,  by  settling  the  amount  at 
that  sum,  the  interests  of  the  country  have  neither  been  ne- 
glected nor  compromised.  Nor  lias  the  honor  and  dignity  of 
the  country  been  forgotten;  since  the  government  is  recom- 
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mended  not  to  pay  the  amount  till  it  is  ascertained  that  no  at- 
tack has  heen  made  upon  them. 

The  London  Times  of  April  1st  mentions  the  receipt  of  Paris 
papers  to  the  30ih  March,  and  adds — “We  perceive  with  satis- 
faction that  it  is  the  prevalent  opinion  in  Paris  that  the  chain 
her  of  deputies  will  adopt  the  conclusions  of  the  report,  and 
vole  in  favor  of  the  grant  of  25,000,000  francs,  whereby  this 
long  pending  and  harrassing  question  may  be  set  at  rest,  and 
the  preservation  of  peace  be  maintained  between  France  and 
the  United  States.” 

$Gr-The  proceedings  in  regard  to  this  matter  have  been  very 
— unfortunate. 

First — We  drew  a bill  on  France,  without  an  appropriation 
having  been  made  for  its  payment , and  the  natural  consequence 
ensued  that  it  was  protested;  and  the  demand  for  damages 
made  by  the  bank  has  been  followed  by  domestic  incidents  in- 
volving the  ease  in  new  perplexities.  We  never  could  under- 
stand the  reason  why  the  bill  was  sold  at  all.  Had  it  been  de- 
posited for  collection,  these  things  might  have  been,  in  our 
opinion,  avoided. 

Second — The  publication  of  the  extracts  from  Mr.  Rives’  cor- 
respondence, boasting  that  he  had  overreached  the  French  mi- 
nisters, &c.  These  things  should  never  have  been  published; 
but  the  time  and  manner  in  which  they  were — was  unfortu- 
nate. There  was  no  sort  ofnecessity  for  doing  it. 

Third — We  were  surprised  at  seeing  the  correspondence  of 
Mr.  Livingston  published— as  were  most  persons,  ft  has  pro- 
duced a great  excitement  at  Paris;  and,  in  fact,  compelled  him 
to  make  certain  explanations,  giving  France  an  opportunity  to 
talk  about  the  dignity  of  the  nation,  and  forced  him  to  retire,  and 
wait  the  course  of  events  in  Holland — so  great  is  the  general 
feeling  of  indignation  that  it  caused-  Indeed,  it  was  proposed 
to  postpone  the  execution  of  the  treaty  until  the  expressions 
were  withdrawn!  It  seems  that  Mr.  L’s  private  opinions  have 
been  unfortunately  published. 

M.  Berryer’s  reference  to  Mr.  Livingston  seems  to  be  a com- 
mon feeling  in  France.  The  friends  of  peace  had  to  apologise 
for  Mr.  Livingston! 

We  shall  see  in  the  debate  that  will  take  place  on  this  sub 
ject,  frequent  references  to  these  things,  and  much  bad  temper 
displayed — however,  we  hope  that  a sense  of  justice  and  spirit 
of  peace  will  prevail— not  one  of  resentment;  and  the  affair  be 
settled. 

The  Paris  correspondent  of  the  London  Courier  says — 

The  American  question  is  now  the  principal  object  of  atten- 
tion in  Paris.  Yesterday  being  the  day  appointed  for  receiving  | 
the  report  of  the  committee  on  the  indemnity,  the  chamber 
was  unusually  crowded,  and  if  any  opinion  can  be  formed  from 
the  appearance  of  approbation  with  which  the  unanimous  re- 
commendation of  the  committee  in  favor  of  the  payment  was 
received,  that  recommendation  will  assuredly  be  followed, 
though  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  precipitancy  of  general 
Jackson  has  thrown  immense  difficulties  in  the  way;  for  the 
stinging  appeal  of  Berryer  to  the  house,  upon  the  humiliating 
position  in  which  it  would  place  itself  by  yielding  to  the  threats 
of  a war,  evidently  touched  the  tenderest  point  in  the  national 
character. 

The  New  York  “Mercantile  Advertiser”  says — 

The  Paris  papers,  generally,  speak  favorably  of  the  above  re- 
port and  discussion,  and  the  private  letters  continue  to  assert 
that  there  is  no  doubt  of  the  passage  of  the  bill.  Several  French 
merchants  have  instructed  their  agents  here  not  to  advance  the 
prices  on  goods  consigned  to  them,  under  the  expectation  that 
there  will  be  any  interruption  to  our  trade  with  France. 

A letter  from  Paris  of  March  31st,  says — “Mr.  Livingston  is 
preparing  to  leave  Paris.  He  has  no  recent  advices  from  our 
government,  the  packet  of  the  1st  inst.  by  which  he  expects 
them,  not  having  arrived  at  Havre.  The  accounts  via  England, 
however,  show  the  state  of  things  at  Washington,  and  Mr.  L. 
has  determined  to  proceed  to  Holland,  to  wait  their  issue,  and 
for  further  instructions.  He  still  seems  confident  that  the  cham- 
ber of  deputies  will  pass  the  bill  of  indemnity,  after  the  discus- 
sion to  lake  place  next  week.” 

Later  dates — Paris  papers  to  the  10/A  April. 

The  frigate  Constitution  arrived  at  Havre  on  the  4th  April — 
and  captain  Elliott  proceeded  forthwith  to  Paris,  to  make  re- 
port to  Mr.  Livingston.  It  is  not  said  whether  the  latter  had 
departed  for  Holland;  but  it  is  probable  that  he  had  not.  On 
the  same  day,  the  Albany  arrived  at  Havre,  with  M.  Serrurier 
and  his  family  on  board.  And  as  on  that  day  the  American 
claims  were  discussing  in  the  chamber,  it  is  thought  very  “omi- 
nous” of — something! 

The  debate  was  renewed  on  the  9th  April.  The  duke  de  Fit.z- 
james  made  a silly  speech  against  our  claims — referring  to  the 
expressions  of  Mr.  Livingston  in  his  correspondence,  as  pub- 
lished, and  said  that  “France  would  never  permit  the  colors  of 
Austerlitz  to  be  degraded,” — “France  did  not  wish  for  war — 
nor  did  she  fear  it,”  &c.  See.  He  was  replied  to  by  the  minister 
of  the  interior,  who  regarded  only  the  justicenf  the  matter — that 
they  had  replied  “with  dignity  to  the  intemperate  language  of 
president  Jackson,” — that  they  had  waited  to  hear  the  language 
of  the  oilier  branches  of  the  government — that  they  were  satis- 
fied— that  the  claim  was  just,  and  ought  to  be  paid,  &c. 

The  further  discussion  was  postponed,  after  some  other  gen- 
tlemen had  spoken.  It  seems  agreed  that  the  bill  will  pass — but 
we  have  not  either  time  or  room  for  particulars. 


The  correspondent  of  the  Journal  of  Commerce,  under  date 
of  “Havre,  April  1,”  says,  “The  Poland  has  just  gone  out  of 
port,  but  will  wait  a slmrt  time  in  the  roads  for  the  letters  re- 
ceived this  morning  from  Paris  by  Estafette.  We  should  not 
have  been  sorry  it  she  could  have  waited  until  to-morrow  morn- 
ing, as  we  think  it  very  probable  the  vote  on  the  indemnity  bill 
will  be  taken  to  day.  We  have  not  a doubt  of  the  bill  passing, 
nor  that  the  majority  will  be  a large  one,  say  from  70  to  80  in 
OHr  favoi.  The  Erie  will  sail  on  the  16th  inst.  for  New  York, 
and  the  Albany  on  the  24th. 

London  papers  of  the  4th  April. 

The  Irish  tythe  question  came  up  ori  the  3d  April.  A motion 
submitted  by  lord  John  Russell  was  debated,  and  decided 
against  the  ministers — 322  to  289.  The  division  was  hailed  with 
loud  cheers!  Lord  John  Russell  followed  up  his  victory,  by 
calling  up  other  things — and  sir  Robert  Peel  was  again  in  the 
minority;  arid  finally,  as  we  learn  by  the  way  of  Paris,  on  the 
7th  of  April,  the  “conservative  ministry  sent  in  a resigna- 
tion of  their  places.  It  had  caused  a great  sensation;  and 
a large  quantity  of  speculations  on  the  subject  are  published. 
It  was  believed  that  lord  Melbourne  would  be  again  first  lord  of 
the  treasury  and  premier,  lord  John  Russell  foreign  secretary, 
Spring  Rice  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  &c.  the  king  being 
compelled  to  yield  to  the  “pressure  of  circumstances.” 

This  was  announced  by  sir  Robert  Peel,  in  the  house  of  com- 
mons, and  the  duke  of  Wellington  in  the  house  of  lords.  The 
former  recommended  an  adjournment  for  a day  or  two  to  allow 
time  to  make  the  necessary  arrangements,  which  was  agreed 
to,  and  he  then  left  the  house,  and  was  received  by  the  crowd 
wi;h  loud  cheers. 

The  prince  Augustus  de  Leuchtenberg,  the  young  husband  of 
the  young  queen  of  Portugal,  suddenly  died  on  the  28th  of 
March,  with  suspicions  of  poison,  but  most  probably  of  the 
croup  or  quinsy,  having  had  a bad  cold.  He  was  exceedingly 
popular,  and  much  loved  by  his  wife,  and  by  the  people,  to 
whom  he  had  been  kind  on  all  occasions.  The  duke  of  Ter- 
ceira  was  immediately  appointed  commander  in-chief  of  the 
army,  that  post  having  become  vacant  by  the  death  of  the  prince. 
The  appointment  seems  to  be  judicious  and  popular. 

Mina,  having  now  recovered  his  health  and  recruited  his  ar- 
my, has  determined  to  put  an  end  to  the  civil  war  in  Spain,  and 
has  warned  the  inhabitants  of  Navarre  that,  unless  within  eight 
days  the  young  men  who  have  taken  up  arms  in  favor  of  Don 
Carlos  return  to  tbe,ir  homes,  their  fathers,  as  well  as  the  autho- 
rities of  the  places  in  which  they  live,  shall  be  arrested  and  one  out 
of  five  shot,  and  their  houses  burned  to  the  ground.  The  autho- 
rities are  also  commanded,  under  pain  of  death,  to  inform  the 
nearest  column  of  the  queen’s  troops,  of  the  appearance  of  any 
Carl ists,  the  number,  the  chief  who  is  at  the  head  of  them,  and 
the  direction  they  may  lake.  The  same  penalty  is  denounced 
against  all  surgeons  and  other  medical  men  who  may  attend  any 
wounded  Carlists. 

Official — From  the  Globe  of  May  7. 

Our  private  information  from  France  is,  that  the  packet 
which  was  to  leave  on  the  16th  of  April,  will  bring  with  it  the 
good  tidings  of  the  passage  of  the  law  providing  for  the  indem- 
nity. The  probability  is,  that  the  great  majority  anticipated 
will  be  somewhat  diminished  by  the  indiscreet  publication  of 
Mr  Livingston’s  correspondence  by  congress,  to  which  the  pre- 
sident was  bound  to  communicate  it  for  its  information,  but 
which  the  houses  were  by  no  means  bound  to  publish  to  the 
world. 

On  which  the  National  Intelligencer  remarks — 

The  news  is  good,  as  far  as  it  goes.  But  here  is  a confession 
of  indiscretion  in  a quarter  in  which  we  certainly  did  not  look 
for  so  much  candor.  The  publication  of  Mr.  Livingston’s  cor- 
respondence, it  is  now  admitted,  was  “indiscreet;”  Mr.  Living- 
ston has  no  doubt  given  the  executive  to  understand  as  much. 
Who  published  it?  Who  broke  the  seal  of  privacy  which  ought 
to  have  protected  it?  The  president  himself,  undoubtedly,  and 
his  advisers.  It  was  they,  and  not  congress,  who  published  it. 
Congress  did  no  more,  after  it  was  published  by  being  sent  to 
be  read  aloud  to  a thousand  auditors,  {some  of  whom  were  per- 
sons who  could  have  caught  and  retained  almost  every  word  of 
it),  than  order  it  to  be  printed,  that  Mr.  Livingston  might  have 
fair  play,  and  not  be  misunderstood  or  misrepresented.  Hid  the 
president’s  advisers  suppose,  that,  after  being  once  poured  out 
before  the  public,  the  contents  of  that  correspondence  could  be 
sealed  up  again,  and  kept  for  further  use?  They  conceived  of 
no  such  a folly.  They  knew  they  were  spreading  the  corres- 
pondence before  the  people;  they  intended  it  to  operate  upon 
the  people  as  well  as  upon  congress:  the  two  houses  of  con- 
gress paid  to  the  president’s  message  no  more  than  a decent 
respect,  never  omitted  on  such  occasions,  when  they  ordered 
the  documents,  publicly  transmitted  to  them  by  him,  to  be 
printed,  for  their  more  particular  information,  after  they  had 
been  thus  published. 

The  readers  of  the  Register  will  find  the  whole  correspon- 
dence by  referring  to  pages  305,  323  and  416,  of  the  last,  or  47th 
vol.  By  turning  to  the  latter  will  be  seen  the  “indiscretion” 
that  is  spoken  of.  The  president  in  his  message  of  the  6th  of 
February  (see  page  416)  says,  “ Being  of  opinion  that  the  resi- 
due of  the  despatches  of  that  minister  [Mr  .Livingston]  cannot , 
at  present,  be  laid  before  the  house,  consistently  with  the  public 
1 interest,  1 decline  transmitting  them.”  Then  follow  the 
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papers,  which  have  a great  many  asterisks,  shewing  omissions' 

] t is  a very  lame  attempt  of  the  “Globe”  to  get  out  ol  a scrape — 
and  had  belter  not  been  made. 

— .••>©  © 8»«'  — 

A FRIGHTFUL  PICTURE. 

A Paris  correspondent  of  the  London  Courier  furnishes  a 
frightful  picture  of  the  war  in  Spain,  between  lire  Carlisls  and 
Christines. 

History  does  not  afford  a more  shocking  account  of  “rapine 
and  outrage.” — the  savages  of  remote  Hindustan  could  not  in- 
dulge in  more  cruel  excesses — even  the  enormities  of  Russia  in 
heHast  contest  with  Poland,  brutal  and  ferocious  as  they  were, 
are  surpassed  in  fiendish  and  horrible  cruelty  by  the  contend- 
ing parties  of  the  Basque  provinces. 

The  writer  gives  this  horrid  and  revolting  statement. 

“Now  we  hear  of  a Cliristinos  chief  giving  orders  to  a band 
of  ruffians  to  seize  hold  of  some  Carlisls  ladies,  and  to  drag 
them  over  snows  and  precipices  to  the  head  quarters  of  the 
queen’s  army.  Then  we  hear  of  some  Carlists  robbers,  (for 
they  are  in  that  case  no  better),  dragging  after  their  train,  up  to 
their  knees  in  water,  in  mud,  or  in  snow,  the  wives  and  daugh 
ters  of  Cliristinos  officers,  refusing  all  ransom,  and  breaking  the 
hearts  of  their  victims  by  insults  and  oppression.  Here  we 
learn  that  some  Carlists  made  prisoners  by  Hie  Cliristinos  have 
been  starved  to  death;  there  we  learn  that  the  Cliristinos  made 
prisoners  by  the  Carlists  have  been  shot  three  days  after  their 
capture  by  the  orders  of  Zumalacaneguy.  Here  we  learn  that 
.some  hundreds  of  Carlisls  are  butchered  at  one  place  in  cold 
blood,  and  there  we  learn  that  a whole  hand  of  Cliristinos  are 
surrounded  by  6 or  8 Carlists  batallions  and  not  one  allowed  to 
live.  The  rights  of  prisoners  are  not  respected;  the  claims  of 
the  unfortunate  are  not  admitted.  The  mother  pleading  for  her 
son,  beholds  her  son  brought  forth  and  shot  before  her  eyes; 
and  the  next  moment  she,  herself  is  a corpse  at  the  feet  of  her 
and  her  child’s  assassins.  Even  the  women  who  carry  provi- 
sions to  the  camp,  who  are  respected  as  a matter  of  interest  as 
well  as  of  right,  even  these  are  butchered,  until  none  can  be 
found  to  carry  a drop  of  cold  water  to  the  parching  tongue  ot 
the  dying  and  wounded.  The  wife  who  supplicates  that  the 
life  of  her  husband  may  he  spared,  is  received  with  the  savage 
laugh  which  precedes  her  own  wail  of  death,  and  in  a few  mi- 
nutes herself  and  her  husband  are  pierced  with  the  bayonets  of 
their  brutal  and  exulting  murderers.  Children  are  hung  lest 
they  should  grow  up  to  he  soldiers.  Boys  are  massacred  to  in- 
timidate their  brothers  aud  their  parents.  Sex,  beauty,  inno- 
cence, age,  virtue,  honorable  conduct,  the  priestly  office,  the 
sanctuariesof  religion — all,  all  are  violated  by  both  the  contend- 
ing parties;  and  no  sooner  do  we  execrate  the  name  of  Zumala- 
eaTreguy  for  some  new  murder,  some  new  instance  of  barbarity 
and  blood  tliirstiuess  than  we  receive  the  disgusting  details  of 
assassinations  and  violations  committed  by  order  of  the  general 
*>fthe  queen. 

Before  God  and  before  men  they  are  all  equally  culpable. 
Humanity  veils  her  face  before  such  scenes  and  the  causes  of 
libel ty  and  monarchy  are  equally  disgraced  by  the  association 
with  such  facts,  such  men  and  such  horrors. 

— ne  © — 

OHIO  AND  MICHIGAN. 

From  the  Toledo  Gazette. 

Notwithstanding  the  heavy  penalties  attached  to  the  accept- 
ance of  office  under  Ohio,  the  election,  under  the  special  act  of 
the  general  assembly  of  that  state  took  place  on  the  6th  of 
April,  and,  through  the  interposition  of  the  lion.  Messrs.  Rush 
aud  Howard,  no  interruption  on  that  day  took  place.  But,  so 
hitter  had  become  the  feelings  of  animosity,  on  the  part  of  our 
northern  neighbors,  towards  this  place,  and  so  (lushed  were 
they  with  the  success  of  their  expedition,  on  the  8th  or  the  9tli, 
that  no  farther  remonstrance  or  instruction  on  the  part  of  these 
gentlemen,  could  have  any  influence  in  deterring  them  from 
the  commission  of  further  violence. 

And  although  Messrs.  Rush  and  Howard  had  expressly  stipu- 
lated to  governor  Mason,  in  a written  communication,  of  April 
10th,  that,  under  no  circumstances  would  the  general  govern- 
ment sanction  the  use  of  force  to  put  into  effect  the  obnoxious 
law  of  February  12th,  until  congress  had  passed  upon  it,  an 
armed  force,  consisting  of  about  two  hundred  men  headed  by 
general  Brown,  marched  from  Monroe  to  this  place  on  the  11th, 
to  arrest  and  bring  before  the  court  to  be  tried  as  criminals, 
those  persons  who  had  accepted  office  under  Ohio.  In  this  at- 
tempt they  were  unsuccessful,  as  those  who  were  liable  to  an 
arrest,  and  others  who  were  “suspected,”  on  learning  their  in- 
•ieutioo,  related  from  the  town,  and  gave  them  full  scope  for  a 
display  of  their  military  ardor,  in  tearing  down  the  flag  of  Ohio, 
which  some  persons  had  hoisted  at  the  top  of  a large  oak,  and 
dragging  it  about  the  slieets  with  shouts  of  exultation  and  defi- 
ance! 

Two  gentlemen  were  taken  prisoners,  capt.  John  Baldwin 
and  Mr.  1’.  Siickney,  and  carried  off  by  general  Brown  and  his 
troops  to  Monroe.  Against  captain  Baldwin,  there  was  no  le- 
gal process  whatever,  and  on  demanding  by  what  authority  lie 
was  held  a prisoner,  these  ruffians  answered  him  by  pointing 
to  their  bayonets.  After  being  thus  rudely  taken,  and  dragged 
more  than  20  miles  from  his  home,  he  was  dismissed  by  the 
court!!!  and  was  suffered  to  return.  Mr.  Stickney  was  bound 
over,  for  an  alleged  inteferenee  with  the  ruffians,  in  their  at- 
tempt to  carry  off  Mr.  Goodsell  on  the  night  of  the  9th  insl. 

Such  are  some  of  the  outrages  to  which  the  jealousy  and 
en  vy  of  our  neighbors  have  given  rise,  and  which  had  produced 


so  strong  a desire  on  the  part  of  our  citizens  to  be  placed  be- 
yond llie  reach  of  their  animosity. 

The  honorable  Messrs.  Rush  and  Howard  are  now  at  this 
place,  and  we  have  every  reason  to  believe,  as  well  from  the 
exalted  moral  character  of  these  gentlemen — the  high  confi- 
dence reposed  in  them  by  the  American  people,  and  the  gene- 
ral government,  as  from  the  indefatigable  exertions  they  have 
made  use  of  with  all  parties — that  every  thing  dial  they  could 
do,  has  hem  done  to  prevent  proceedings  so  disgraceful. 

But  nothing  can  cool  the  ardor  or  control  the  passions  of  the 
youth  who  now  rules  the  destinies  of  the  territory,  and  upon 
him  and  liis  unhappy  advisers,  alone  must  rest  tlu;  responsibili- 
ty. Mr.  Mason  believes  that  his  “interest  at  court”  is  so 
strong,  and  the  continued  countenance  and  support  of  gov. 
Cass,  the  secretary  of  war,  is  so  certain,  that  no  measures 
which  he  can  adopt  will  he  so  extravagant,  that  he  will  not  be 
supported  and  backed  at  Washington,  and  therefore  the  Ame- 
rican people  ought  now  to  be  prepared  to  bear  of  the  perpetra- 
tion of  deeds  and  enormities,  which  under  the  existing  state  of 
things,  may  soon  involve  this  proud  republic  in  that  most 
dreadful  of  all  conflicts — a civil  war. 

We  apprehend  that  too  little  attention  has  been  given  to  the 
tendency  of  the  measures  of  the  territory  abroad.  When  it  is 
recollected  that  the  rights  and  the  interest  of  three  of  the  most 
powerful  states  of  the  west,  Ohio,  Indiana  and  Illinois,  are 
equally  and  in  the  same  manner  affeeted,  and  that  the  claim 
set  up  by  Michigan,  involves  some  of  the  dearest  and  most  im- 
portant constitutional  rights  of  those  states  and  their  citizens, 
does  it  not  appear  manifest  that  these  movements  ol  the  territo- 
ry are  fast  hastening  us  to  a crisis,  which  may  prove  the  most 
disastrous  that  has  ever  yet  occurred  in  the  history  of  this  go- 
vernment? 

From  the  Toledo  Gazette. 

Maumee,  Jlj>ril  13,  1835. 

Mr.  Browne:  To  answer  at  once  the  numerous  inquiries,  in 
relation  to  the  outrages  committed  under  the  authority  of  the 
territory  of  Michigan,  against  the  people  of  Toledo,  Ohio,  I 
make  this  communication. 

On  the  night  of  the  8lh  instant,  being  absent  from  my  resi- 
dence in  Toledo,  about  30  miles,  feeling  the  utmost  security  in 
the  safety  of  my  family — on  the  morning  of  the  9th,  being  on 
my  return  home,  I was  met  by  a number  of  gentlemen,  at  some 
14  miles  from  Toledo,  with  the  intelligence  that  a band  of  ruf- 
fians, of  thirty  or  more,  had,  in  the  dead  of  the  night,  come  to 
my  house  from  Monroe,  in  Michigan,  and  in  a ferocious  man- 
ner demolished  the  door  leading  to  the  principal  avenue  of  my 
house,  and  seized  a gentleman  (Mr.  Goodsell)  and  bore  him  off, 
and  treated  bis  lady  and  my  daughter  (the  only  females  in  the 
house),  with  brutish  violence — notwithstanding  I exhorted  all 
to  exercise  moderation. 

But  when  arrived  at  the  scene  of  action,  and  the  females 
showed  me  their  wounds,  and  related  the  tales  of  their  suffer- 
ings, and  I examined  the  demolished  door  of  my  house,  bearing 
evidence  of  their  inhuman  malignity,  it  became  a question 
whether  moderation  was  longer  a virtue,  and  my  feelings  could 
no  longer  be  suppressed.  When  my  daughter  gave  out  tire  cry 
of  murder,  she  was  seized  by  the  throat,  and  shaken  wifh  mon- 
strous violence,  and  the  prints  of  a man’s  hand  in  purple  was 
strongly  marked,  with  many  other  contusions.  Mrs.  Goodsell 
exhibited  marks  of  violence  likewise.  This  Michigan  banditti 
proceeded  likewise  to  the  sleeping  apartment  of  another  gen- 
tleman, (Mr.  McKay),  burst  in  the  door  where  he  was  asleep, 
seizing  upon  him  in  bed,  and  for  the  first  salutation,  one  of 
them  attempted  to  gouge  out  one  of  his  eyes  with  his  thumb. 
Those  gentlemen  report,  that  the  invention  of  the  gang  was  put 
in  requisition,  to  put  their  lives  in  danger,  and  by  their  indig- 
nities to  keep  their  feelings  on  the  raclk.  After  two  days  of 
court  mockery  at  Monroe,  those  gentlemen  were  admitted  to 
bail. 

On  the  10th,  it  was  reported  that  an  armed  force  was  assem- 
bling under  the  command  of  general  Brown,  to  march  for  Tole- 
do, and  take,  as  prisoners,  all  persons  who  had  accepted  office 
under  Ohio,  (about  a dozen).  On  the  11th,  they  arrived,  in 
force,  as  reported,  of  about  two  hundred  strong,  armed  with 
muskets  and  bayonets.  The  officers  of  Ohio,  having  been  lull- 
ed into  security  by  the  assurances  of  the  commissioners  of  the 
United  States,  (Messrs.  Rush  and  Howard),  were  not  prepared 
for  defence,  and  retired,  and  gave  them  full  space  for  the  dis- 
play of  their  gasconade,  which  was  fully  exhibited  by  the  brave 
general  in  pulling  down  the  flag  of  Ohio,  and  dragging  it 
through  the  streets  at  the  tail  of  a horse,  and  other  similar  acts. 

Thus  the  little  teriitory  of  the  United  States  has  challenged 
the  state  of  Ohio,  in  the  form  of  unresliained  violence;  and  we 
cannot  doubt,  that  the  stale  has  virtually  accepted  the  chal- 
lenge, and  we  are  last  advancing  to  a horrid  border  war,  that 
we  know  has  frequently  extended  to  indiscriminate  extermina- 
tion. 

There  cannot  he  a doubt  that  the  geneious  Ohioans  will  turn 
out  en  masse  to  protect  their  northern  border,  and  restrain  the 
savage  barbarity  of  the  hordes  of  the  north.  Your  obedient 
servant,  B.  F.  STICKNEY. 

We  see  by  the  following  from  the  Zanesville  Gazette,  that 
the  Ohio  people  are  indignant  at  attorney  general  Butler’s  de- 
cision against  Ohio  in  the  late  dispute. 

The  president  having  referred  the  Ohio  and  Michigan  ques- 
tion to  tlie  attorney  general,  Mr.  Butler,  that  officer  has  given 
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an  unfavorable  opinion  to  Ohio.  It  is  well  to  have  friends  at 
court,  and  certainly  Michigan  has  a devoted  friend  in  secretary 
Cass,  whose  personal  interest,  lies  in  that  territory;  a considera- 
tion, however,  which  is  said  never  to  have  the  slightest  influ- 
ence with  politicians.  We  should  be  pleased  to  give  a sketch 
of  this  opinion,  which  is  long,  but  our  leisure  and  limits  will 
not  permit  our  doing  so  this  week. 

Tn  a late  Michigan  paper  we  find  the  following  communica- 
tion from  the  secretary  of  state  to  the  legislative  council  of  the 
territory: 

Department  of  state,  April  2,  1835. 

To  the  legislative  council  of  the  territory  of  Michigan: 

Gentlemen:  The  president  has  directed  me  to  acknowledge 
the  receipt  of  the  memorial  of  the  legislative  council  of  the  ter- 
ritory of  Michigan,  dated  the  23d  ult.  requesting  his  interposi- 
tion with  the  authorities  of  Ohio,  to  stay  the  proceedings  for 
extending  the  jurisdiction  of  that  state  over  the  territory  in  dis- 
pute between  it  and  Michigan. 

The  communications  made  by  me  to  the  acting  governor  of 
Michigan  previous  to  the  receipt  of  your  memorial,  and  which 
have  doubtless  been  laid  before  the  legislative  council,  will 
have  informed  you, that  the  president, on  being  made  acquaint- 
ed, by  the  acting  governor,  with  the  measures  which  were  in 
contemplation  by  the  authorities  of  Ohio  and  Michigan,  in  re- 
gard to  the  disputed  territory,  made  an  immediate  appeal  to 
both  parties  for  their  mutual  forbearance,  expressing  an  opinion 
that  the  question  at  issue  between  them  was  one  which,  from 
its  nature,  could  only  be  settled  peaceably;  and  expressing  a 
hope  that,  as  the  admission  of  Michigan  into  the  union  would 
soon  afford  an  opportunity  for  a judicial  settlement  of  the  con- 
troversy, unless  it  should  be  previously  done  by  congress,  both 
parties  would  abstain  from  all  measures  calculated  to  interrupt 
the  public  tranquillity. 

You  will  have  seen  by  the  same  communications,  that  the 
president,  in  his  earnest  desire  to  prevent  any  actual  collision 
between  the  parlies,  has  sent  two  distinguished  citizens,  Mr. 
Rush,  of  Pennsylvania,  and  Mr.  Howard,  of  Maryland,  to  con- 
fer with  the  governor  of  Ohio  and  the  acting  governor  of  Michi- 
gan; hoping  by  their  personal  representations,  to  give  better 
effect  to  the  appeal  which  he  had  already  made  to  them  through 
me. 

These  gentlemen  set  out  some  days  ago,  on  this  mission  of 
peace,  and  will,  by  this  time,  have  had  an  interview  with  one 
or  both  of  those  officers. 

The  president  directs  me  to  inform  you,  further,  that  all  his 
constitutional  powers  will  be  used  to  bring  this  unhappy  con 
troversy  to  a speedy,  peaceful  and  just  conclusion.  I have  the 
honor  to  be,  gentlemen,  your  obedient  servant, 

JOHN  FORSYTH. 

— — © s«— 

SPECULATION ! — SPECULATION ! !— SPECULA- 
TION !!! 

We  shall  offer  a selection  of  articles  as  to  what  is  going- 
on,  in  the  way  of  “speculation.”  Verily,  the  people  are 
mad ! 

From  the  National  Gazette. 

Speculations  in  stocks  and  real  property  is  more  gene- 
ral and  extravagant  than  it  has  been  before  for  many 
years,  in  all  our  principal  cities.  A gambling  spirit  is 
apt  to  prove  epidemic,  and  becomes  violent  in  proportion 
to  its  spread.  It  seizes  on  men  in  all  sorts  of  circum- 
stances, diverting  them  from  the  regular  pursuits  and 
hopes  of  industry,  and  stimulating  them  to  risks  by  which 
their  minds  are  kept  in  extreme  agitation,  and  all  their 
means  exposed  to  sudden  and  ruinous  vicissitudes.  We 
are  told  by  intelligent  gentlemen  who  have  been  lookers 
on,  of  late,  at  Boston,  New  York  and  in  our  own  city, 
that  multitudes  are  now  prominent  and  desperate  dealers 
in  the  stock  and  other  speculation  markets,  of  classes  and 
ages,  callings  and  positions  in  life,  that  formerly  were 
never  seen  nor  expected,  and  themselves  never  thought 
of  acting,  in  such  scenes.  Small  tradesmen,  shopkeep- 
ers, clerks  of  all  degrees,  operatives  of  town  and  coun- 
try, members  of  the  learned  professions,  students  in  the 
offices,  beginners  in  the  world  without  capital,  or  with  a 
little,  all  frequent  the  exchanges  and  the  auction-grounds 
to  try  their  fortunes  as  with  the  lotteries.  They  chase 
bubbles  not  less  intently  than  those  who  have  leisure  and 
money  to  spare.  We  scarcely  need  add  that  this  diffu- 
sive excitement,  subject  as  it  is  to  rumors  and  various 
chances  of  the  day  or  hour,  is  unfavorable  to  productive 
industry,  to  steady  habits  and  sure  aims,  and  to  morals, 
which  are  always  more  or  less  in  danger  when  hazard 
whets  cupidity,  governs  action,  and  determines  fate  in  a 
general  whirl  of  spirits  and  thoughts. 

From  the  Philadelphia  Gazette. 

Pennsylvania  and  Ohio  canal.  The  improvement  is 
one  of  the  most  important  to  Philadelphia,  that  has  ever 
been  projected.  The  books  for  subscription  to  the  capi- 


tal stock,  were  opened  this  morning  at  10  o'clock,  at  the 
exchange,  and  the  competition  for  access  to  the  room 
was  of  the  most  lively  kind.  The  whole  number  of 
shares  offered,  being  6,000  in  number,  were  taken  in  less 
than  half  an  hour.  When  this  canal  is  completed,  the 
trade  of  the  upper  lakes  beyond  Cleaveland,  will  have 
access  to  Philadelphia,  one  month  before  the  Erie  canal 
is  opened.  Several  weeks  ago  the  navigation  of  Lake 
Erie,  west  of  Cleaveland,  was  opened,  and  we  have  not 
yet  learned  that  the  ice  has  left  Buffalo  harbor. 

The  following  is  from  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  of 
yesterday  morning: 

Taking  stock — Pennsylvania  and  Ohio  canal. 

There  was  quite  an  excitement  at  the  exchange  yester- 
day morning,  in  consequence  of  the  opening  of  the  books 
of  subscription  to  the  stock  of  the  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio 
canal.  Ten  o’clock  was  the  hour  fixed  upon  for  the  com- 
mencement of  operations,  and  long  before  that  time,  a 
large  concourse  had  assembled.  Among  those  present 
might  be  observed  members  of  almost  every  class  of  the 
community;  judges,  congressmen,  state  senators,  mer- 
chants, mechanics  and  common  laborers— all  apparently 
on  the  same  errand — all  impatiently  waiting  for  the  arri- 
val of  the  designated  hour,  and  speculating  as  to  the 
chances  of  getting  a slice  of  the  stock.  The  scene  was 
not  without  a moral  to  the  reflecting  mind — all  appeared 
excited  by  the  same  fever  of  speculation,  although  here 
and  there  might  be  observed  a hesitator  who  had  not 
made  up  his  mind  as  to  the  policy  of  subscribing,  appre- 
hensive that  there  would  not  be  an  immediate  advance. 

As  the  time  approached  the  crowd  increased — and  the 
most  anxious  took  stations  immediately  in  front  of  the 
door  of  the  apartment  assigned  to  the  commissioners, 
determined  at  least  to  make  an  effort  to  obtain  a few 
shares,  each  man  holding  fast  to  the  snug  little  bundle  of 
bank  notes  with  which  he  had  provided  himself.  It  soon 
became  evident  that  there  would  be  a rush— that  the 
whole  amount  would  be  promptly  subscribed  for — and 
that  hence  the  stock  would  advance  in  price.  Some  of 
the  old  and  feeble,  apprehensive  that  they  would  not  be 
able  to  press  their  way  through  the  crowd,  and  still  anx- 
ious to  make  a trifle,  offered  an  advance  of  one  or  two 
dollars  per  share,  while,  as  the  excitement  increased,  se- 
veral who  had  not  intended  to  subscribe,  and  had  not  pro- 
vided themselves  with  funds,  hastened  home  with  the  ob- 
ject of  putting  money  in  their  purses.  At  last  the  ex- 
change clock  gave  the  signal;  and  the  doors  were  thrown 
open,  and  helter  skelter,  old  and  young,  merchant  and 
mechanic,  broker  and  baker,  rushed  into  the  room. 

“I’ll  take  a hundred  shares, ’’exclaimed  a stout  fellow, 
as,  distancing  all  competitors,  he  presented  himself  at 
the  table  of  the  commissioners. 

“Pit  take  fifty, ’’’bellowed  another — “Zachariah  Smith 
is  my  name;”  and  in  he  rushed,  and  took  his  station  be- 
side the  first. 

“Put  my  name  down  for  twenty,”  squeaked  out  a di- 
minutive little  being,  in  the  back  ground,  whose  person 
was  not  perceptible,  except  to  those  immediately  adja- 
cent to  him. 

A dozen  other  voices  mingled  in  the  cry. 

The  commissioners  were  all  this  time  as  calm  and  un- 
disturbed as  a “summer  morning,”  and  the  moment  an 
opportunity  was  afforded,  one  of  them,  in  a silvery  and 
gentlemanly  voice,  most  admirably  calculated  to  soothe 
the  troubled  waves  of  excitement,  very  politely  informed 
the  would-be-speculators  that  the  stock  had  all  been  taken. 
The  commissioners  had  managed  the  whole  matter  among 
themselves. 

We  will  not  attempt  to  describe  the  scene  that  ensued. 
The  majority  enjoyed  the  joke;  others  looked  rather 
down  in  the  mouth,  and  walked  off  as  fast  as  their  legs 
would  carry  them;  while  a few  discontented  spirits  mut- 
tered prodigious  things,  talked  of  foul  play,  threatened 
to  upset  the  whole  affair,  and — so  the  matter  ended. 

From  the  Boston  Advocate. 

All  the  world  is  going  mad  after  timber  lands.  Canton 
stock.  South  Cove  company  and  the  like  speculations, 
which  are  taking  place  of  the  lottery  mania  that  used  to 
possess  the  community.  One  gentleman,  near  Roxbury, 
the  other  day  pocketed  his  $20,000  by  selling  out  Can- 
ton shares,  and  this,  with  the  stories  of  sudden  riches 
made  by  speculations  in  the  timber  lands  of  Maine,  is 
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making  industrious  people  neglect  their  steady  business 
with  sure  gains,  to  run  into  hazards,  which  may  make 
or  mar  them  in  a day.  The  Canton  stock  is  made  up  of 
shares  originally  50  dollars,  in  lots  of  land  filled  in,  near 
Fell’s  Point,  in  Baltimore.  These  shares  were  selling 
at  $210  by  auction,  day  before  yesterday,  and  an  agent 
from  New  York  snapped  up  all  he  could  find  from  205 
to  $215,  and  then  announced  that  they  stood  $260  in  N. 
York.  Some  of  the  holders  of  the  bubble,  we  are  told, 
talk  of  nothing  less  than  $1,000  a share.  We  advise  all 
to  be  cautious. 

The  South  Cove  company  stock,  in  this  city,  has  also 
run  up.  The  par  is  $500,  and  it  has  been  selling  for  400 
until  recently.  Yesterday,  we  understand,  sales  were 
made  at  $75 0.  The  timber  lands  are  all  the  go  in  the 
market,  and  even  the  worthy  Catholic  bishop,  it  is  un- 
derstood, is  dipping  in,  having  purchased  a whole  town- 
ship, which  he  is  selling  out  to  the  Irish  to  make  a Ca- 
tholic state  somewhere  in  the  woods  of  Maine. 

From  the  Philadelphia  Gazette. 

A correspondent  has  requested  us  to  give  an  account  of 
the  South  sea  bubble,  or  the  Tulip  mania  of  Holland,  as 
a sort  of  warning  to  the  incautious  dealers  in  stocks.  We 
can  mention  a case  much  nearer  home,  which  in  its  day 
made  a great  noise.  When  the  old  bank  of  the  United 
States  was  chartered  in  1791,  there  was  a great  plenty  of 
money,  owing  to  the  revolutions  in  France  and  St.  Do- 
mingo, which  occasioned  a considerable  transfer  of  ca- 
pital to  the  United  States.  After  the  subscription  to  the 
stock  had  been  completed,  a speculative  fever  seized 
upon  our  sober  community.  A share  of  stock  was  $400, 
and  so  wild  was  the  phrenzy  of  the  public  to  get  hold  of 
It,  that  the  scrip  for  the  first  instalment  of  $25,  was  actu- 
ally sold,  as  we  have  been  informed  by  one  who  would 
be  likely  to  know,  as  high  as  $320,  being  eleven  hundred 
and  eighty  per  cent,  advance  upon  the  sum  paid.  A re- 
action, however,  not  long  after  took  place,  and  tremen- 
dous ruin  was  the  consequence,  as  an  example  of  which, 
the  following  was  related  to  us  many  years  ago,  by  a 
gentleman  who  was  in  business  at  that  period. 

Whilst  the  fever  was  at  its  height,  and  when  all  who 
•were  under  its  influence  could  see  nothing  but  gold  in 
their  dreams,  some  one  more  knowing  than  his  neigh- 
bors who  had  been  offered  a high  price  for  his  scrip  on 
lime , was  so  timid  as  to  ask  for  an  endorser.  The  party 
thus  unhandsomely  treated,  who  thought  that  the  scrip 
was  just  as  certainly  worth  320  dollars  as  a loaf  of  bread 
was  worth  six  eents,  related  this  unreasonable  demand  to 
a board  of  speculators  to  which  he  belonged,  when  they 
all  burst  out  in  a roar  of  laughter  at  the  simplicity  of  a 
man  who  could  think  that  the  scrip  was  not  good  security 
for  its  market  price.  By  way  of  cracking  a joke  upon 
this  timorous  mortal,  it  was  proposed  by  one  of  the  com- 
pany that  his  demand  should  be  complied  with,  and 
that  he  should  be  fairly  surfeited  with  endorsements. 
A note  was  accordingly  drawn  up,  and  signed  by  the 
member  of  the  board  who  wished  to  purchase,  and  en- 
dorsed by  all  the  rest , making  a string  on  the  back  of  the 
note  which  hardly  left  room  for  an  acknowledgment  of 
payment  at  the  bottom.  In  truth,  however,  there  was  no 
need  of  such  room.  Before  the  note  became  due,  the 
whole  party  had  occasion  to  laugh  on  the  other  side  of 
their  mouths,  and  not  a soul  was  left  to  pay  the  note. 

From  the  New  York  Evening  Post. 

We  believe  that  the  community,  intoxicated  with  the 
favors  of  the  banks,  as  with  the  cup  of  a modern  Circe, 
have  lost  sight  of  prudence,  and  are  blindly  rushing  into 
a state  of  things  from  which  they  will  not  be  easily  re- 
trieved. A crisis  is  approaching,  and  is  near  at  hand, 
to  which  the  panic  and  pressure  of  last  year  will  be 
trifling  in  comparison.  There  is  a larger  sum  of  mo- 
ney, or  rather  a larger  amount  of  credit,  loaned  out  in 
this  community  at  the  present  time,  than  there  ever  was 
before.  Notwithstanding  this  extraordinary  inflation  of 
the  currency,  the  banks  continue  to  discount  every  note 
which  bears  the  semblance  of  responsibility,  and,  as  the 
Journal  of  Commerce  observes,  “every  thin"  is  dear  but 
money.”  ****** 

'Ibis  distress  can  be  but  short  lived,  but  it  mav  be 
very  severe;  and  it  is  impossible  to  tell  what  stately 
vessels,  now  floating  gallantly  on  the  sea  of  credit,  may 
not  be  stranded  by  the  hurricane.  The  business  of  this 
metropolis  is  terribly  expanded.  Speculation  has  run 


wild  among  us.  Many  real  capitalists  have  sold  their 
property  and  invested  the  proceeds  in  distant  states, 
while  their  land  and  houses  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of 
men  who  raised  the  purchase  money  on  their  credit, 
and  had  no  object  but  to  sell  again  at  an  advanced  pro- 
fit, and  put  the  difference  in  their  pockets.  The  storm 
will  come  on,  while  many  of  these  summer  adventur- 
ers, who  have  waded  beyond  their  depth,  are  exposed 
to  its  wrath.  And  not  on  such  alone,  but  on  honest 
enterprise;  on  all  who  have  trusted  the  fickle  waves  of 
bank  credit,  will  it  spend  its  fury,  and  fortunate  will  he 
be  who  shall  escape  shipwreck  and  destruction. 

From  the  New  York  Evening  Star. 

Yesterday,  after  the  extravagant  rise  of  stock,  and  the 
immense  sales  had  taken  place  at  the  board,  it  was 
suggested  that  their  room  was  not  half  large  enough 
to  accommodate  their  numbers,  and  that  a larger  place 
must  be  procured.  One  of  the  gentlemen  said  he  un- 
derstood there  were  excellent  accommodations  that 
could  be  had  at  the  '•'■Lunatic  Asylum .” 

PROPERTY  IN  NEW  YORK,  AND  ITS  VICINITY. 

[Specimens.] 

The  property  of  T.  B.  Guning,  esq.  on  the  Old  Kiln 
road,  formerly  the  country  residence  of  the  late  William 
Bayard,  esq.  comprising  125  lots,  was  sold  on  Monday, 
at  auction,  by  Messrs.  Bleecker,  and  brought  upwards 
of  $260,000.  This  property  borders  on  the  North  river, 
about  two  miles  from  the  City  Hall.  [A*.  Y.  J\fer.  Ad. 

A lot  in  William  street,  next  to  the  corner  of  Wall 
street,  31  feet  front,  38^  in  the  rear,  and  75  feet  deep, 
was  sold  yesterday,  at  auction,  for  Jifty-one  thousand 
Jive  hundred  dollars.  Lots  in  Stone  street,  running 
through  to  Mill  street,  which  is  to  be  widened  and  open- 
ed into  William  street,  sold  at  the  rate  of  $20,000,  for  a 
width  of  25  feet.  [JV*.  Y.  Jour,  of  Com. 

A correspondent  states  that  within  the  last  ten  days, 
three  large  sales  of  property  have  been  effected  at  Hal- 
lett’s Cove,  viz:  the  country  seats  of  Messrs.  Blackwell, 
Perrott  and  Anderson,  each  containing  about  twenty 
acres,  for  ninety  thousand  dollars,  or  thirty  thousand 
dollars  each.  Five  years  ago,  these  lands  could  have 
been  easily  purchased  for  one  hundred  dollars  per  acre. 
These  purchases  were  made  at  private  sale.  Besides, 
a large  field  was  sold  in  lots  by  public  sale,  on  the  25th 
of  April,  for  near  four  hundred  dollars  per  lot.  The 
purchasers  were  chiefly  merchants  from  New  York. 
These  lots  lay  back  from  the  river  near  half  a mile, 
and  could  have  been  bought  for  a mere  song  a few  years 
ago.  When  the  ship  canal  goes  through,  Hallett’s  Cove 
will  soon  rise  into  a town. 

One  acre  and  one  third  of  ground,  with  a two  story 
frame  building,  was  sold  at  public  auction  last  Wed- 
nesday, at  Hallett’s  Cove,  to  a merchant  of  New  York, 
for  ten  thousand  and  three  hundred  dollars.  Five  years 
ago,  this  sum  would  have  purchased  two  farms  in  that 
village.  In  this  way  the  Cove  begins  to  rival  her  sis- 
ter, Brooklyn.  Com.  Adv. 

Capitalists  are  turning  their  attention  to  investments 
in  this  city.  We  understand  that  James  Stevenson,  esq. 
has  made  sale  of  one  parcel  of  property  on  State  street 
and  south  Pearl  street,  for  $42,000,  and  Mr.  E.  C-  De- 
Jevan  has  sold  his  estate  in  this  city  for  $243,000,  to  a 
company  in  New  York.  [ Albany  Adv. 

A peremptory  sale  of  5,500  lots  on  Staten  island  will 
commence  to-morrow  at  12  o’clock,  by  Messrs.  Bleeck- 
er. The  opportunities  of  communication  with  this  city 
are  constant  and  rapid,  the  island  is  healthy,  and  the 
ground  to  be  sold  lies  on  the  main  road  to  Philadelphia. 

Real  estate  is  advancing  in  Jersey  city.  It  has  doubled 
in  value,  in  some  instances,  within  two  years.  We  hail 
with  delight  all  such  evidences  of  the  increasing  pros- 
perity of  our  common  country.  [Fredonian. 

Mrs.  Jllelmoth,  the  actress,  bought  a piece  of  land  on 
Long  Island,  about  thirty  years  ago,  for  $300,  which  was 
sold  a few  weeks  since  for  $64,000. 

Three  years  since,  building  lots  on  Brooklyn  heights 
would  he  readilv  obtained  for  $700 — now  they  are  worth 
$8,000! 

IMPROVEMENTS  AT  BOSTON. 

From  the  Boston  Daily  Advertiser. 

The  plans  of  improvement  now  in  contemplation,  or 
actual  progress  in  this  city  and  its  neighborhood,  are  so 
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numerous,  that  it  is  difficult  to  give  an  exact  idea  of  their 
extent.  The  following  are  among  the  most  prominent. 
The  three  rail  roads,  extending  from  the  city  to  Wor- 
cester, Providence  and  Lowell,  are  to  he  completed 
early  in  the  present  season.  The  depot  of  the  Boston 
and  Worcester  rail  road  will  be  established  on  the  land 
of  the  South  Cove  corporation,  to  which  Lincoln  street  is 
to  be  extended,  and  a convenient  access  will  thus  be  af- 
forded, both  to  the  tide  water  and  to  the  central  portions 
of  the  city.  Much  progress  was  made  by  this  corpora- 
tion during  the  last  year  in  inclosing  and  filling  with 
earth  the  large  tract  which  they  are  redeeming  from  the 
waters  of  the  harbor,  and  their  labors  will  soon  be  suffi- 
ciently advanced  to  admit  of  the  erection  of  buildings, 
and  the  prosecution  of  other  schemes  of  improvement. 
The  depot  of  the  Boston  and  Lowell  rail  road  is  to  be  es- 
tablished on  a large  tract,  near  the  canal  bridge,  of  which 
a portion  has  been  already  raised  above  the  tide  water, 
and  which  will  soon  afford  much  space  for  building,  and 
for  the  other  purposes  of  the  corporation. 

Within  the  city,  some  large  and  valuable  estates,  in- 
cluding that  of  the  late  Gardiner  Green,  esq.  have  been 
purchased  by  three  gentlemen,  whose  intention  it  is  to 
open  a street  for  the  erection  of  dwelling  houses  from 
Pemberton’s  hill  into  Somerset  street.  The  beautiful 
height,  constituting  the  gardens  of  these  estates,  is  to  be 
levelled,  as  far  as  may  be  required  for  this  purpose.  At 
the  corner  of  Beacon  and  Tremont  streets,  near  the  Tre- 
mont  house,  several  dwelling  houses  are  to  be  erected, 
together  with  a spacious  edifice,  designed  for  the  accom- 
modation of  gentlemen,  with  suites  of  apartments,  and 
including  a restaurateur,  on  a plan,  novel  in  this  country, 
but  common  in  some  of  the  capitals  of  Europe.  On  the 
western  side  of  Temple  street,  preparations  are  making  to 
erect  an  Episcopal  church,  of  granite;  and  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  same  street,  as  well  as  on  Bowdoin  street, 
some  progress  has  been  made  in  laying  the  foundations 
of  extensive  ranges  of  dwelling  houses,  on  a portion  of 
the  estate  of  Joseph  Coolidge,  esq.  The  fine  estate  at 
the  corner  of  Pearl  and  Milk  streets,  has  been  purchased 
for  the  site  of  extensive  warehouses.  A saloon,  for  the 
exhibitions  of  the  academy  of  .music,  is  to  be  made  in  the 
old  theatre  in  Federal  street,  the  lower  floor  of  whieh  is 
to  be  converted  into  stores.  There  is,  in  fact,  scarcely  a 
street  in  the  city,  in  which  some  evidences  of  the  spirit 
of  improvement  are  not  visible. 

At  east  Boston,  several  buildings,  including  a very  spa- 
cious and  handsome  hotel,  were  completed  in  the  course 
of  the  last  year.  This  hotel  is  to  be  soon  opened,  and 
the  access  to  the  island  will  be  rendered  easy  and  conve- 
nient by  new  and  elegant  steamboats.  The  improve- 
ments, prosecuted  with  much  vigor  during  the  last  year 
at  Chelsea,  will  doubtless  be  forthwith  resumed.  In 
Roxbury,  where  many  elegant  dwelling  houses  have  re- 
cently been  erected,  particularly  at  Mount  Pleasant,  we 
observe  that  several  others  are  now  building.  An  im- 
portant plan  is  in  contemplation  at  south  Boston,  consist- 
ing of  the  erection  of  dwelling  houses  on  a commanding 
site,  making  a part  of  Dorchester  heights.  In  connexion 
with  this  subject,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  mention, 
that  the  building  of  the  monument  on  Bunker  Hill  will 
he  immediately  resumed,  under  circumstances  which, 
we  trust,  will  insure  its  completion  at  an  early  period. 

From  the  Boston  Evening  Gazette. 

During  the  present  summer  we  expect  to  see  a great 
stride  made  in  the  local  advantages  and  improvements  of 
our  city.  In  the  first  place,  the  three  rail  roads  will  be 
in  successful  operation.  That  to  Lowell  will  be  ready 
for  travelling  in  less  than  a month — that  to  Providence 
will  be  opened  in  June — and. that  to  Worcester  in  July. 
When  these  arrangements  are  made,  an  experimental 
traveller  may  breakfast  in  Lowell,  dine  in  Worcester, 
and  sup  in  Providence. 

******* 

A company  have  purchased  the  estate  of  William 
Pratt,  esq.  at  the  corner  of  Pearl  and  Milk  Streets,  for 
the  erection  of  a line  of  warehouses,  at  the  price  of 
$>7,000 — and  Merchant’s  hall  has  been  sold  for  the  same 
purpose  at  the  price  of  $35,000. 

A number  of  elegant  dwelling  houses  are  now  being 
erected  on  Louisbourg  square  and  Cedar  street,  which 


are  likely  to  become,  within  a short  period,  places  of  the 
most  fashionable  residence. 


CELEBRATION  AT  LEXINGTON. 

It  is  pleasant,  in  these  times  of  political  excitement, 
that  there  are  some  things  which  all  parties  can  join  in 
approving — and  this  is  one  of  them!  In  our  last  we 
noticed  some  of  the  proceedings,  and  shall  now  copy, 
from  the  liBunker  Hitt  Aurora ,”  a few  additional  parti- 
culars. 

The  marquee  was  of  an  oblong  shape,  with  enwreathed 
pillars  in  the  centre,  and  an  elevated  table  at  the  head. 
There  were  seven  rows  of  tables,  containing  nearly  100 
plates  each,  which  were  all  occupied.  The  marquee 
was  decorated  with  flags,  evergreens  and  trees,  in  a very 
neat  and  simple  manner.  At  the  head  were  the  follow- 
ing inscriptions: — 

“THE  BTRTH-PLACE  OF  AMERICAN  LIBERTY. 

OUR  COUNTRY  AND  OUR  CONSTITUTION.  ’’ 

On  the  side  of  the  marquee,  right  of  the  president, 
were  the  names  of  Washington,  Adams,  Hancock,  Frank- 
lin. On  the  left,  Lafayette,  Jefferson,  Warren,  Kosci- 
usko. Near  the  head  of  the  marquee,  on  the  right  and 
left  of  the  president,  were  the  names  of  the  governors  of 
Massachusetts;  right,  Hancock,  Bowdoin,  S.  Adams, 
Sumner,  Strong,  Sullivan;  left,  Gore,  Gerry,  Brooks, 
Eustis,  Lincoln,  Davis.  The  appearance  of  the  interior 
of  the  marquee  was  very  appropriate  and  suitable  to  the 
occasion,  and  was  creditable  to  those  under  whose  super- 
intendence this  part  of  the  arrangement  was  made. 
Among  the  toasts  given  were  the  following— 

By  Elias  Phinney,  esq.  chairman  of  the  committee  of 
arrangements,  and  president  of  the  day — 

The  names  of  those  who  fell  in  this  first  fight  of  liberty — The 
Harringtons,  Monroe,  Parker,  Brown,  Muzzey  and  Hadley — 
these  names  will  ever  remain  honored  and  cherished,  and  while 
the  names  of  other  heroes  shall  be  forgotten,  these  will  be  grate- 
fully remembered  so  long  as  patriotism  shall  exist  or  liberty  find 
a friend. 

The  president  gave  the  following  sentiment,  introduc- 
ed with  some  remarks  on  the  importance  and  value  of  an 
able  and  upright  judiciary: — 

The  judges  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  U.  S. — A constellation 
— one  of  whose  brightest  ornaments  is  the  star  in  the  east. 

Judge  Story  replied  to  this  sentiment.  He  viewed  it 
as  a homage,  not  to  an  individual,  but  to  the  law  itself,  of 
which  those  who  fell  at  Lexington  and  their  associates 
were  the  proud  asserters  and  the  proud  maintainers. 
This  is  the  spot,  where,  in  defence  of  law,  the  first  blood 
was  spilt,  which  led  to  our  independence.  He  consider- 
ed, that  the  people  rose  in  support  of  law;  that  the  3 pence 
a pound  tax  on  tea  was  nothing,  in  comparison  with  the 
great  principle  involved  in  its  admission;  the  people  re- 
garded it  as  unconstitutional  and  unjust  to  be  taxed  with- 
out representation,  and  therefore  resisted  it.  He  believ- 
ed that  the  revolution  commenced  in  the  town  meetings 
of  Massachusetts,  where  the  rights  of  the  people  were 
considered  and  discussed.  So  was  it  understood  by  the 
English  parliament,  which  in  1774,  passed  a law  to  pro- 
hibit the  town  meetings  of  Massachusetts,  except  for  the 
necessary  purpose  of  choosing  town  officers.  He  quoted 
a part  of  the  preamble  to  this  law,  stating  that  the  peo- 
ple had  been  misled  into  a mischievous  and  unwarranta- 
ble interference  with  subjects  not  connected  in  the  regu- 
lar business  they  were  assembled  to  do;  and  made  some 
appropriate  remarks  upon  this  “unwarrantable  and  mis- 
chievous” taking  of  the  subjects  of  liberty,  right  and  con- 
stitutional law  into  their  own  hands.  He  then  alluded 
to  the  oration  of  Mr.  Everett,  which  he  considered  one 
of  the  happiest  efforts  of  his  life,  and  concluded  with  the 
following  sentiment: 

The  oraior  of  the  day— Truly  in  the  language  of  another  as 
quoted  by  himself,  the  day  is  come  and  the  man  is  come— 
“ What  a glorious  day  is  this!” 

[These  words  were  used  by  Samuel  Adams.  Mr.  Ever- 
ett had  stated  that  Adams  and  Hancock,  were  at  rev.  Mr. 
Clark’s  house  when  the  attack  of  the  British  was  made, 
at  Lexington.  It  was  supposed  to  be  the  object  of  the 
British  detachment  to  seeure  their  persons.  They, 
therefore,  by  the  urgent  persuasions  of  their  friends,  were 
induced  to  leave  Mr.  Clark’s  house  for  a safer  retreat — • 
on  the  way,  hearing  the  firing,  Adams  “whose  prophe- 
tic soul  saw  that  liberty  and  independence  must  follow,” 
cried  out  “-what  a glorious  morning  is  this!”] 
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The  president  introduced  the  following  sentiment:— 

Tin:  orator  ol  tlie  day— He  lias  done  ample  justice  to  tin:  men 
whose  individual  characters  lie  has  this  day  eulogised  — he  has 
thrown  a halo  of  glory  around  deeds,  more  enduring  than  the 
gi unite  which  covers  their  remains. 

Mr-  Everett  briefly  returned  thanks  for  the  kind  terms, 
in  which  his  efforts  had  been  noticed;  but  would  not  take 
up  the  time  of  the  company  on  a subject  so  unimportant 
as  what  personally  concerned  himself.  He  would  rather 
take  advantage  of  the  opportunity  ot  addressing  the  com- 
pany, to  pay  his  humble  tribute  ot  respect  to  tlm  venera- 
ble survivors  ot  the  19th  ot  April,  1775.  He  rejoiced  to 
be  able  to  slate,  that  of  those  enrolled  in  capt.  Parker’s 
company  of  militia,  on  that  day,  eleven  were  still  living, 
of  whom  one  only — living  at  a great  distance — was  ab- 
sent, and  the  remaining  ten  now  honored  the  company 
with  their  presence.  He  was  sure  he  should  gratify  eve- 
ry person  present,  by  repeating  their  names.  They 
were  Dr.  Joseph  Fiske,  Messrs.  Daniel  Mason,  Benja- 
min Locke,  Wm.  Munroe,  Jonathan  Harrington,  Ebene- 
zer  Simouds,  Jonathan  Loring,  John  Hosmer,  Isaac  Du- 
rant, Josiah  Reed.  Mr.  Solomon  Brown  was  absent. 
Having  named  those  venerable  persons,  who  had  been 
spared  by  a gracious  Providence  to  so  advanced  an  age 
to  participate  in  the  celebration  of  this  memorable  anni- 
versary, he  would  only  add  farther  as  a sentiment: — 

The  health  of  the  survivors  of  capt.  Parker’s  company— May 
(hey  experience  in  the  feelings,  with  which  they  are  met  this 
day,  some  compensation  for  the  anxiety,  perils  ami  suffering  of 
the  I9th  April,  1775. 

The  president  proposed  the  following  sentiment: — 

Hon.  Daniel  Webster— His  unshaken  firmness,  his  unspotted 
integiity,  and  the  gigantic  powers  of  his  mind  are  surpassed  by 
nothing  but  the  everlasting  hills  of  his  native  state. 

Mr.  Webster  rose  on  the  announcement  of  this  senti- 
ment, and  was  received  with  the  applause  of  the  whole 
audience.  From  the  very  imperfect  notes  which  we 
were  enabled  to  take,  we  cannot  presume  to  give  a cor- 
rect sketch  of  his  remarks.  We  can  only  mention  some 
of  the  points  touched  upon.  He  esteemed  it  a pleasure 
and  an  honor  to  be  invited  to  be  present  on  an  occasion 
of  so  great  interest.  He  supposed  there  could  be  no 
man  in  this  republic,  who  entertained  a just  estimate  of 
the  value  of  liberty  or  a just  estimate  of  its  cost,  who 
could  contemplate  the  history  of  Lexington  battle  with- 
out strong  emotions.  He  inferred  this  from  the  course 
of  his  own  feelings.  It  w;as  now  many  years  since  he, 
when  a young  man,  unknown  in  this  commonwealth,  and 
without  a single  acquaintance  m this  village,  passed  a 
whole  day  in  viewing  this  scene  of  holy  martyrdom,  and 
in  meditating  upon  the  results,  consequent  to  his  country 
and  the  world  from  that  great  drama,  whose  first  scene 
was  acted  here.  He  could  suppose  that  from  the  Atlan- 
tic to  the  untrodden  wilderness,  from  the  furthest  east 
to  the  Gulph  of  Mexico,  there  was  not  an  American  citi- 
zen, who  did  not  possess  and  feel  a degree  of  happiness, 
and  of  hope  for  posterity,  intimately'  connected  with  the 
occurrence  transacted  on  this  spot.  He  confessed  he  w as 
not  able  to  limit  even  to  this  continent  his  view  of  the 
consequences  of  this  commencement  of  the  revolutionary 
war.  It  was  designed  and  accomplished  under  great  ha- 
zards and  trials,  and  with  wonderful  success,  for  the  uni- 
versal cause  of  liberty.  A new  world  and  new  state  of 
society  was  brought  to  light.  It  sprung  up,  not  like  the 
natural  sun  in  the  east,  hut  a political  sun  in  the  west, 
as  sure  to  diffuse  its  light  a*nd  accomplish  its  purpose, 
as  the  natural  suti  over  our  heads.  It  commenced  on 
the  western  shore  of  the  Atlantic,  to  gladden  those  who 
first  saw  the  light  and  to  react  upon  the  old  continent. 
America  will  yet  pay  back,  in  this  light,  the  debt  she 
owes  for  all  the  knowledge,  science  and  intelligence 
which  she  has  received  from  Europe. 

He  spoke  of  the  manner  in  which  civil  and  constitu- 
tional law  was  understood  in  the  early  days  of  our  revo- 
lution. Those  early  appeals  to  arms,  he  said,  were  not 
accidental — theyr  were  founded  in  principle,  and  began 
in  the  place  where  we  are  now  happily  met  together. 
The  place,  the  details,  so  interesting,  which  we  had  heard 
from  the  voice  ot  eloquence,  had  filled  him  with  medita- 
tion. He  could  not  but  think  after  generations  would 
consider  us,  notwithstanding  what  we  had  done,  too  slow, 
too  inanimate,  too  little  alive  to  the  great  events  of  the 
revolution  which  commenced  here.  It  was  delightful  to 
contemplate  the  characters  of  the  military  leaders  of  those 
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days,  exerting  themselves,  so  differently  from  the  milita- 
ry leaders  of  history,  to  sdetire  the  rights  and  liberties  of 
the  people.  The  effects  of  tlic-ir  noble  example  are  felt 
among  the  nations  of  Europe,  where  not  an  effort,  in  behalf 
of  the  people  is  made,  not  a stroke  is  struck,  without  re- 
ference being  made  to  America.  Mr.  Webster  concluded 
his  remarks,  of  which  our  sketch  is  very  meagre  and  in- 
complete, with  the  following  sentiment:— 

Lexington  common — In  1775,  a field  of  blood— in  all  after- 
times  a field  of -glory. 

Attorney  general  Austin  being  called  upon  by  the  pre- 
sident, said;  Suppose  the  reburied  dead,  while  their 
bones  were  resting  in  the  body  of  the  church  and  amidst 
the  multitude  of  the  people,  had  revived  and  addressed 
the  living  assembly!  The  remark  is  not  a strange  one, 
said  he:  We  read  in  sacred  story  of  the  bones  of  the  dead 
reviving,  ai  d why  might  not  these  bones  have  again  as- 
sumed life!  In  what  language  would  they  have  address- 
ed the  assembly?  If  they  bad  said  one  word,  it  would 
have  been,  that  the  spirit  of  liberty  must  be  preserved  by 
the  people  who  enjoy  it!  Who  were  they,  whose  Fones 
we  have  this  day  honored?  Were  they  the  eminent,  the 
distinguished,  the  great?  No  sir,  no!  They  were  the 
people — -individuals  of  the  people!  They  had  been 
taught  and  had  learned  the  lesson,  that,  if  they  would  en- 
joy life  and  liberty,  they  must  by  their  own  arm  and 
strength,  by  their  courage  and  the  blessing  of  God,  ob- 
tain and  preserve  it  for  themselves.  Let  us  learn  from 
their  new  made  grave  this  important  lesson,  to  enjoy 
what  they  have  enabled  us  to  possess.  It  is  not  enough 
for  us  to  say,  we  had  noble  and  brave  ancestors — let  it  he 
said  by  our  posterity,  by  those  who  come  after  us,  sixty 
years  hence,  that  they  too  had  noble  and  generous  ances- 
tors. Liberty  must  he  supported  with  law,  and  law  with 
liberty. 

The  detail  which  we  heard  this  day  in  the  meeting 
house  shows  not  only  that  the  men  did  their  duty,  but 
that  the  women  did  theirs  also;  that  while  the  men  were 
toiling  and  breasting  the  foe  in  the  field,  there  were 
hearts  at  home,  bleeding  and  almost  bursting  with  anxie- 
ty, and  hands  toiling  too  for  their  country.  He  gave 
therefore  as  a sentiment: 

The  females  of  Lexington — Worthy  mothers  of  an  honorable 
progeny. 

The  rev.  Mr.  Stetson  after  a very  happy  allusion  to 
the  last  toast,  offered  some  remarks  in  reference  to  the 
puritans,  and  quoting  the  words  of  the  address  gave  as  a 
sentiment, 

“The  last  of  the  puritans” — Samuel  Adams. 

Mr.  Webster  made  some  remarks  upon  the  opening  of 
the  revolution — the  separate  character  of  the  colonial  go- 
vernments— the  extent  of  country — the  union  and  exer- 
tion which  took  place  for  the  common  cause  of  liberty, 
&c.  and  concluded  by  offering  the  following  sentiment: — 

The  liberty  and  the  union  of  the  United  Stales — May  both  be 
perpetual. 

This  was  the  last  sentiment  announced  at  the  tablp. 
The  guests  retired,  and  the  company  separated,  highly 
gratified  with  the  success  and  happy  termination  of  all 
the  arrangements  of  the  day,  notwithstanding  the  unpro- 
pitious  state  of  the  weather  in  the  early  part  of  it.  Great 
credit  is  justly  due  to  the  vigorous  exertions  of  the  indi- 
vidual members  of  the  committee  of  arrangements,  alike 
for  the  judicious,  and  liberal  character  of  their  arrange- 
ments and  for  the  energetic  manner  in  which  they  car- 
ried them  into  complete  effect.  From  the  peculiar  cha- 
racter of  the  celebration,  combining  in  itself  the  two  great 
features  of  a funeral  ceremony  and  a civic  celebration, 
their  duties  were  necessarily  numerous,  responsible  and 
difficult.  The  arrangements  engaged  their  almost  undi- 
vided attention  for  several  weeks,  and  they  devoted 
themselves  to  it  with  a zeal  and  interest  worthy  of  the 
occasion  and  highly  to  the  credit  ot  themselves  and  the 
town  of  Lexington.  The  success  which  in  so  eminent  a 
degree  crowned  their  labors,  is  to  us  the  best  proof  we 
can  have  ot  the  judicious  and  effective  character  of  their 
arrangements,  and  to  them  the  best  reward  for  the  time 
and  toil  which  they  have  generously  bestowed  upon  them. 

The  poivder  horn.  Among  the  interesting  mementos 
of  the  19th  of  April,  1775,  to  which  the  attention  of  the 
company  assembled  at  Lexington  on  Monday  last  was 
called,  was  the  powder  horn,  worn  by  Mr.  James  Hay- 
i ward,  of  Acton,  who  was  killed  in  Lexington,  during  the 
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pursuit,  and  which  was  perforated  by  the  ball  that  enter- 
ed Mr.  Hayward’s  body.  Mr.'Everelt  observed,  that  he 
had  been  requested  by  the  owner  of  this  interesting  relic, 
Mr.  .Stevens  Hayward,  of  Acton,  (the  nephew  of  the  per- 
son by  whom  it  was  worn  on  the  19th  of  April,  ’75)  to 
exhibit  it  to  the  company,  and  to  mention  its  history. 
Before  doing  so,  Mr.  E-  asked  leave  to  stale,  that  the 
number  of  facts  connected  with  the  occasion  they  were 
met  to  celebrate,  was  so  great  that  he  had,  in  preparing 
his  address,  been  somewhat  embarrassed  in  making  a 
selection  which  could  be  brought  within  the  reasonable 
limits  of  such  a performance.  He  had  confined  himself, 
of  necessity,  in  a great  degree  to  those  facts  which  had 
an  immediate  connection  with  the  village  of  Lexington; 
it  being  quite  impossible  to  bring  into  the  narrative  all 
the  transactions  of  that  eventful  day.  He  ought,  how- 
ever, in  justice  to  himself,  to  observe,  that  he  had  intend- 
ed to  allude  briefly  to  the  incidents  of  the  resistance  made 
to  the  British  troops  at  Concord — the  bravery  evinced  by 
the  citizens  of  that  place  and  the  neighborhood — the  gal- 
lantry of  Davis,  Hosmer,  Buttrick  and  others,  and  in  a 
word,  the  honorable  part  borne  by  Concord  in  the  trans- 
actions of  the  day.  He  had  also  intended  to  glance  at 
the  precipitate  and  calamitous  retreat  of  the  enemy',  and 
the  important  occurrences  on  the  line  of  their  flight, 
through  Lexington  back  to  Boston.  Having  reached  that 
part  of  his  address,  his  strength  failed  him,  and  lie  was 
obliged  abruptly  to  hasten  to  a close — wdiich  he  hoped 
would  be  considered  by  all,  who  took  a peculiar  interest 
in  those  portions  of  the  affecting  history  of  that  day,  as  a 
sufficient  apology  for  the  seeming  neglect. 

The  interesting  relic,  which  he  had  been  requested  to 
exhibit  to  the  company,  was  worn  by  Mr.  James  Hay- 
ward, of  Acton,  who,  on  the  night  of  the  18th,  on  hear- 
ing the  alarm  of  the  movement  of  the  royal  troops,  start- 
ed, with  his  father — like  all  the  brave  yeomen  of  the 
neighborhood,  moving  without  the  commands  of  any  field 
officer,  and  driven  by  the  impulse  of  individual  enthusi- 
asm to  share  in  the  conflict.  Air.  Hayward  joined  in  the 
hot  pursuit  from  Concord.  At  the  foot  of  Fiske’s  hill, 
in  Lexington,  being  thirsty',  he  was  about  passing  the 
west  window  of  the  house,  still  standing  at  the  foot  of  the 
hill,  toward  the  well  in  front  of  the  house.  A British 
soldier  who  was  in  the  house,  for  the  purpose  of  plun- 
der, perceived  him  through  the  window,  and  stept  to  the 
door  to  cut  him  off  as  he  passed  the  corner  of  the  house. 
They'  levelled  their  pieces  and  fired  at  the  same  moment. 
The  British  soldier  was  killed  on  the  spot;  Mr.  Hayward 
received  the  ball,  which  passed  through  his  powder  horn, 
driving  the  splinters  before  it  into  his  body,  and  languish- 
ed eight  hours.  It  appeared  that  of  a pound  of  powder, 
which  he  had  taken  with  him,  the  whole  was  nearly 
fired  awayr,  and  that  but  two  or  three  of  forty  bullets, 
with  which  he  had  started,  remained.  This  fact  shews 
the  extraordinary  severity  of  the  pursuit.  Another  fact 
manifests  the  high  feeling  of  the  country.  Mr.  Hayward 
died  as  cruel  a death  as  man  could  suffer;  but  retaining 
his  reason  to  the  last,  repeatedly  exclaimed,  “that  he 
was  happy  to  die  in  the  defence  of  his  rights.” 

The  details  were  communicated  to  Mr.  E.  in  a letter 
from  Air.  Stevens  Hayward,  the  nephew  of  the  sufferer; 
and  who  was  led  to  make  the  communication  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  the  rev.  J.  T.  Woodbury,  of  Acton.  Like 
other  traditions  of  the  day,  they  shew  how  widely  and 
unanimously  the  country  was  moved,  and  pointedly  in- 
dicate the  sentiment,  with  which  Mr.  E.  begged  leave  to 
conclude: 

Lexington,  Concord  and  the  neichhoring  towns;  may  the 
common  sufferings  and  efforts  of  1775,  prove  a common  bond 
of  harmony  and  good  feeling  at  the  present  day. 

FRUITS  OF  THE  TRADES’  UNION. 

From  the  JY.  Y.  American  of  April  30. 

Yesterday  at  the  city  hotel,  a public  sale  of  imported 
French  furniture  was  advertised.  A numerous  compa- 
ny assembled,  and  active  competition  was  going  on, 
when  it  was  discovered  that  many  of  the  handsomest  ar- 
ticles were  cut,  scratched  or  otherwise  damaged.  Rich 
tapestry  sofa  and  chair  covers  were  cut  with  knives  in 
every  direction — highly  varnished  and  carefully  finished 
bureaus,  were  scratched  and  mutilated;  and  it  was  at 
once  evident,  that  this  outrageous  destruction  of  private 
property  was  deliberate  and  systematic.  Investigation 


immediately  pointed  out  the  perpetrators  in  a number  of 
journeymen  cabinet  makers  and  apprentices,  who  having 
recently  struck  for  wages,  were  determined  that  no  fur- 
niture from  abroad  should  be  sold  in  New'  York.  This 
determination  the}'  openly  avowed,  and  even  questioned 
— in  a tongue  not  of  this  land — for  they  were  for  the 
most  part  foreigners,  and  many  of  them  Germans — the 
right  of  American  citizens  to  import  furniture  from 
abroad.  Such  articles  as  themselves,  they  see  no  diffi- 
culty about  our  importing,  but  articles  of  taste  or  fancy, 
they  were  quite  sure,  it  was  not  lawful  for  us  to  procure 
elsewhere  than  at  home. 

Happily,  these  lawless  reasoners  about  American 
rights,  were  arrested  and  carried  to  the  police  office,  and 
there  will,  we  trust,  be  found  no  difficulty,  on  political 
or  other  grounds,  in  causing  them  to  be  adequately  pu- 
nished. It  is  not,  however,  without  regret,  that  we 'learn 
this  morning,  that  some  master  cabinet  makers,  have 
openly  justified  the  proceedings  of  these  deluded  work- 
men, and  even  threatened,  that  foreign  cabinet  ware  and 
furniture,  should  not  be  imported.  Tilings  are  really 
coming  to  a pretty  pass,  when  men  are  to  be  told  how 
and  where  they  shall  spend  their  money;  what  they  may 
and  what  they  may  not  import;  and  that,  by  reason  of 
combinations  among  interested  parties,  the  right  of 
choosing  articles  of  luxury,  or  convenience,  is  only  to  be 
exercised  at  the  risk  of  injury  to  one’s  person  or  pro- 
perty. 

We  have  spoken  of  these  proceedings  as  the  fruits  of 
the  “Trades’  Union” — and  such  seems  to  us  its  un- 
doubted character.  The  w hole  scope  and  aim  of  that 
union,  so  far  as  we  understand  them,  are,  to  enable 
workmen,  by  combination  among  themselves  in  any  par- 
ticular branch,  and  by  sympathy  and  succor  from’lhose 
engaged  in  other  mechanical  pursuits,  to  dictate  the  rate 
of  wages  to  employers.  While  this  is  done,  or  attempt- 
ed, without  violence  or  intimidation,  it  is  merely  an  im- 
politic experiment,  by  which  those  who  make  it  are  al- 
ways in  the  end  the  sufferers.  But  the  step  from  com- 
bining to  threatening  is  so  short,  that  the  one  almost  al- 
ways leads  to  the  other,  and  the  mass  once  heated,  ceases 
to  reason,  and  soon  makes  war  alike  upon  the  quiet  and 
more  discerning  of  their  own  class,  w'ho  refuse  to  join  in 
their  unlawful  proceedings — upon  the  employers  who 
will  not  yield  to  their  dictation — and  upon  the  uncon- 
scious fabrics  which  they  look  upon  as  interfering  with 
their  pretensions. 

The  “Trades  Union,  ” founded  upon  anti-commercial 
and  anti-social  principles,  made  such  a man  as  Ely 
Moore , a representative  in  congress  from  this  great  com- 
mercial city — can  we  be  surprised  after  that,  at  the  scene 
of  yesterday  at  the  city  hotel? 

f)tJ“The  preceding  details  are  abominable,  and  we 
hope  that  the  persons  arrested,  if  guilty,  may  be  signally 
and  severely  punished. 

The  chief  part  engaged  in  this  business,  no  doubt,  are 
lldoivn  with  the  tariff  men'" — the  1 friends  of  free  trade;” 
persons  who  hate  all  “monopolies” — except  their  o-wn! 

We  have  labored  to  induce  the  people  to  seek  the  en- 
couragement of  their  industry — to  have  it  excited;  in  a 
full  belief  that  the  domestic  competition  would,  after  a 
reasonable  time,  by  the  aid  of  improved  machinery,  &c. 
prevent  “extortion.”  But  the  duty  on  cabinet  wares  is 
high — 30  per  cent,  less  the  first  reduction  by  the  “bill  of 
compromise,”  and,  in  their  manufacture,  we  are  secure. 
The  French  furniture,  if  sold  without  a loss,  must  have 
sold  for  th e fashion  of  it.  It  is  beneficial  to  manufactur- 
ers that  the  fashions  should  frequently  change;  and  those 
articles,  perhaps  and  most  probably,  w'ould  have  intro- 
duced a large  quantity  of  new  work.  Our  cabinet  ma- 
kers are  excelled  by  none.  At  the  fairs  of  the  “Ameri- 
can Institute,”  at  New'  York,  we  have  seen  as  good  work 
as  it  is  possible  to  perform — as  rich  and  beautiful.  We 
have  a supply  of  woods  for  all  such  purposes — or,  may 
obtain  them  as  cheap  as  the  French  or  the  English. 

The  foreigners  engaged  in  this  affair  must  be  taught  a 
lesson.  The  “liberty”  of  this  land  gives  no  one  a right 
to  injure  the  person  or  property  of  another,  or  otherwise 
to  interfere  with  the  business  of  others. 

As  to  the  “Trades  Union,”  at  New  York — (whether 
they  have  any  connection  with  this  matter  or  not — but  we 
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cannot  believe  that  there  is  any),  they  are  made  up  of 
contradictions , and  are,  altogether,  a queer  set,  as  ma- 
naged by  political  demagogues.  They  oppose  all  “mo- 
nopolies”— yet,  in  their  very  opposition,  make  them  for 
their  o~um  use!  They  “begin  at  the  beginning” — and,  in 
some  instances,  prescribe  what  number  of  apprentices  an 
employer  may  take;  and  will  not  work  for  him — if  he 
refuses  to  abide  by  their  rule!  They  cannot  err! 

There  are  extremes , however,  in  almost  every  tiling. 
We  as  much  disapproved  of  the  plan  of  iMr.  Green,  edi- 
tor of  the  U.  S.  Telegraph,  (who  would  have  turned  out 
a regiment  of  printers) — as  that  of  the  journeymen  ba- 
kers (we  believe),  at  New  York,  who  combined  to  allow 
the  masters  to  take,  and  to  keep,  only  one  apprentice  at 
a time,  and  he  for  seven  years!  The  former  would  have 
made  an  overflow — the  latter  have  brought  about  annihi- 
lation. Each  equally  aimed  at  a “monopoly” — in  favor 
of  themselves. 

There  is  a “ Trades  Union'’’  in  Baltimore.  We  be- 
lieve that  it  has  no  sort  of  connection  with  political  de- 
magogues, “using  them  up”  to  subserve  their  own  mo- 
nopolizing purposes,  for  the  time  being — and,  so  far  as 
we  know  any  thing  about  them,  they  have  avoided  ex- 
tremes. We  are  satisfied  with  the  rate  of  wages  that 
they  have  proposed — and  were  the  first  who  signed  them 
on  behalf  of  the  master  printers;  Every  body  has  a right 
to  live — but  they  are  equally  bound  to  extend  the  same 
right  to  others;  and  we  hope  that  they  will  avoid  a mo- 
nopoly as  carefully  as  they  would  resist  one ! If  so — all 
things  will  go  on  peaceably.  The  employers  and  the  em- 
ployed are  equally  necessary  to  one  another;  and,  while 
the  former  should  give  fair  wages,  the  other  ought  to 
render  faithful  services  for  them. 

© ©«*— 

NEW  YORK  POLICE  OFFICE,  MAY  1. 

Effects  of  moving.  The  police  office  was  a scene  of  unusual 
commotion,  turmoil  and  dispute,  during  the  greater  part  of  yes- 
terday. Assaults  and  batteries  and  breaches  of  the  peace, 
seemed  to  be  the  order  of  the  day;  almost  all  of  which  arose 
from  the  multifarious  movements,  consequent  upon  the  general 
change  of  domicile.  Amongst  other  complaints  was  one  made 
in  the  afternoon  by  a carman  who  seemed  completely  at  his 
wits’  end  how  to  get  out  of  his  dilemma,  without  coming  with- 
in the  meshes  of  the  law.  He  had  been  employed  by  a woman 
to  carry  a load  of  furniture  from  Mulberry  street  to  Anthony 
street,  and  accordingly  placed  it  an  his  cart  and  went  off  with  it 
to  where  he  was  directed  to  leave  it,  unaccompanied  by  any 
person  on  the  part  of  the  owner.  On  arriving  at  the  house  in 
Anthony  street,  the  inmates  positively  refused  to  allow  the  fur 
niture  to  be  brought  in;  saying  that  the  person  who  sent  it  there 
had  no  right  to  do  so.  The  carman  then  carried  back  the  fur 
niture  to  the  house  he  took  it  from  in  Mulberry  street,  hut  in 
the  interim  a new  set  of  tenants  had  taken  possession  ol  that 
house,  and  refused  to  let  the  furniture  be  brought  in  again.  As 
the  carman  did  not  know  where  to  find  the  woman  who  em- 
ployed him,  he  was  altogether  at  a loss  how  to  act,  and  whilst 
he  was  thinking  what  he  should  do,  a woman  whom  he  had 
never  seen  before,  came  up  to  his  cart,  laid  claim  to  the  furni- 
ture, and  insisted  on  taking  possession  of  it;  and  in  order  to 
show  that  she  was  in  earnest,  she  mounted  on  the  top  of  the 
* load,  sat  down  upon  it,  and  refused  to  leave  it  for  any  threat  or 
expostulation  the  carman  could  use  to  her. 

This  latter  occurrence  so  increased  the  poor  carman’s  dilem- 
ma, that  he  did  not  know  what  to  do.  II  he  dumped  the  load, 
he  must  dump  the  lady  along  with  it;  and  if  he  pulled  her  off 
from  it,  she  might  prosecute  him  for  an  assault  and  battery. 
Under  all  the  circumstances  he  thought  it  most  prudent  to 
bring  the  lady  and  load  to  the  police  office,  and  submit  the  mat- 
ter to  the  magistrate.  He  accordingly  did  so,  and  told  the  story 
of  his  difficulty  with  so  comical  an  expression  of  vexation,  as 
to  cause  no  little  merriment.  Whilst  he  remained  in  the  office, 
the  lady  still  kept  possession  of  her  scat  on  the  furniture,  and 
as  the  carman  found  that  the  magistrate  could  not  give  him  any 
assistance  towards  ejecting  her,  or  putting  him  in  the  way  of 
finding  out  the  person  who  employed  him,  he  determined,  at  all 
hazards,  to  get  rid  of  the  concern,  and  left  the  office  with  the 
intention  of  carrying  the  lady  and  load  back  to  Mulberry  street, 
and  there  dumping  them  in  the  middle  of  the  street. 

THE  GERMAN  DIET. 

From  the  London  Times,  we  extract  the  following  resolu- 
tions, adopted  by  the  Germanic  diet  in  its  sittings  of  the  15th 
January,  whereby  the  faculty  of  locomotion,  hitherto  enjoyed 
by  journeymen  mechanics,  is  to  be  restricted  to  countries  only 
where  no  public  societies  by  which  “public  tranquillity”  might 
he  threatened,  are  tolerated.  These  resolutions  were  probably 
suggested  hv  the  mighty  scandal  afforded  in  Switzerland  about 
three  months  ago  of  a public  meeting,  held  by  a few  German 
mechanics,  who  dined  together  and  drank  toasts  which  were 
deemed  by  IW.  Bombelles,  the  Austrian  ambassador,  to  be  high- 
ly offensive  to  his  court. 


“As  it  is  for  the  interest  of  the  German  confederation  that  the 
German  journeymen  mechanics  shall  take  no  part  in  any  as- 
semblies or  societies  by  which  public  tranquillity  might  be 
threatened  either  at  home  or  abroad,  it  is  resolved — 

“1.  That  the  travelling  of  journeymen  mechanics  belonging 
to  the  states  of  the  Germanic  confederation,  to  those  states  in 
which  such  assemblies  and  associations  are  known  to  be  tole- 
rated, is  prohibited  so  long  as  such  toleration  notoriously  exists. 

“2.  With  respect  to  the  recall  of  Uie  journeymen  mechanics 
who  are  at  present  in  countries  where  such  associations  and 
assemblies  are  tolerated,  and  the  superintendence  of  them  on 
their  return  to  their  homes,  measures  suitable  to  the  circum- 
stances will  be  adopted  by  the  seve/al  governments. 

“3.  The  police  will  exercise  a vigilant  superintendence  over 
the  journeymen  mechanics  travelling  in  Germany,  especially 
with  respect  to  the  associations  into  which  they  may  enter. 

“4.  The  governments  of  the  confederation  will  keep  them- 
selves constantly  informed  by  their  ministers  in  the  diet,  to 
what  countries  and  places  the  travelling  of  journeymen  mecha- 
nics is  prohibited  on  account  of  such  associations  and  assem- 
blies notoriously  tolerated  in  them.” 

The  above  is  styled,  in  a Frankfort  paper,  a protocol.  Its 
perusal  will  at  least  serve  to  remind  us  o(  the  inestimable  bless- 
ing of  free  government,  which  we  enjoy. 

ORNAMENTAL  TREES. 

From  the  Silk  Culturist. 

Every  farmer  of  taste  and  judgment  borders  his  front  yard, 
garden  and  avenues  with  ornamental  shade  trees;  and  it  is  of 
importance  that  he  select  such  as  combine  beauty  with  use- 
fulness. Forty  years  ago  the  lombardy  poplar,  was  introduced 
into  the  country,  and  it  was,  for  a time,  supposed  to  be  indis- 
pensable to  the  beauty  and  pleasantness  of  a farm  house.  In 
some  places,  streets  for  miles  in  length,  were  lined  with  this 
worse  than  useless  tree.  Their  growth  was  rapid,  and  their 
form  handsome;  but  it  was  soon  discovered  that  they  were 
not  only  worthless  for  timber  or  fuel,  but  infested  with  an  in- 
sect of  the  most  poisonous  nature.  These  discoveries  soon 
caused  their  destruction,  and  now  there  are  but  comparatively 
few  left  standing.  Had  farmers  set  out  the  white  mulberry, 
instead  of  the  poplar,  they  would  have,  by  this  time,  added 
to  the  value  of  their  farms  from  $5  to  $10  a piece,  without 
taking  into  the  account  the  value  of  the  silk  that  might  have 
been  made  from  them.  But  experience  is  said  to  be  the  best 
school  master,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  farmers  will  hereaf- 
ter plant  their  grounds  with  trees  which  are  both  oramental 
and  useful.  Such  are  several  species  of  the  mulberry,  and 
especially  the  Chinese  or  morus  multicaulis. 

Soil  for  the  mulberry.  The  inquiry  is  frequently  made  re- 
specting the  nature  of  the  soil  best  adapted  to  the  growth  of  the 
mulberry,  and  the  climate  most  favorable  to  the  health,  indus- 
try and  product  of  the  silk  worm.  An  answer  to  the  first  topic 
of  inquiry  is  all  that  need  be  said  on  the  subject,  for  it  is  a well 
established  fact  that  all  climates  were  the  food  may  be  cultivat- 
ed, the  animal  created  by  nature  to  live  upon  it  will  be  in  its 
full  vigor.  With  respect  to  the  soil  best  adapted  to  the  pro- 
duction of  the  food  it  may  be  laid  down  as  a general  rule,  that 
all  soils  adapted  to  the  culture  of  Indian  corn  are  adapted  to  the 
culture  of  the  mulberry.  In  the  south  of  France,  Piedmont 
and  Italy,  where  the  culture  of  silk  has  arrived  to  great  perfec- 
tion, Indian  corn  grows  luxuriantly,  and  is  the  principal  arti- 
cle of  bread  spiff  among  all  classes  of  the  community. 

It  is  also  a fact  that  the  white  mulberry  will  grow  well  on 
light  loamy  and  sandy  land,  and  that  its  foliage  is  superior  in 
quality  to  that  which  is  produced  in  deeper  and  moisler  soils. 
This  fact  is  important  to  farmers,  as  it  will  enable  them  to  de- 
rive a profit  from  lands  which  have  not  been  considered  worth 
cultivating.  We  have  seen  mulberry  trees  to  the  height  of 
thirty  and  forty  feet,  growing  on  steep  and  sandy  declivities, 
and  covered  with  an  exuberance  of  foliage,  where  ten  bushels 
of  corn  upon  an  acre  would  be  considered  a large  crop.  Low 
and  wet  lands  are  uncongenial  to  the  mulberry.  In  all  other 
soils  and  locations  they  may  be  successfully  cultivated. 

Locust  trees.  The  Massachusetts  society  for  promoting  agri- 
culture, have  awarded  to  Mr.  William  Clark,  jr.  of  North- 
ampton, a premium  of  $20  for  a plantation  of  locust  trees. 
The  timber  of  locust  is  invaluable  on  account  of  its  durability. 
It  is  sought  for  by  ship  builders, and  the  government  price  for  it 
has  been  as  high  as  seventy- five  cents  a cubic  foot.  Locust 
posts  set  in  the  ground  have  been  known  to  last  upwards  of 
half  a century.  Though  the  rapid  growth  of  this  tree,  and  its 
great  value,  renders  it  a prime  object  of  cultivation,  yet  the 
mulberry  will  be  found  altogether  more  profitable.  Its  growth 
is  as  rapid — its  timber  is  as  valuable,  and,  in  addition  to  both, 
its  foliage  will  yield  a large  annual  profit  in  raising  silk  worms. 
We  are  credibly  informed,  that  mulherry  posts  of  the  ordinary 
length  and  size  for  fences  have  been  sold  in  New  Haven  for 
$3  a piece.  Every  farmer  may  double  the.  value  of  his  farm 
in  ten  years,  by  cultivating  the  white  mulberiy  tree,  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  timber  and  fuel. 

By  the  following  it  appears  that  the  grand  obstacle  which 
has  heretofore  been  in  the  way — the  want  of  a market  for  co- 
coons— is  now  removed.  The  factories  already  in  operation 
furnish  a sure  and  certain  market;  and  new  ones  will  be  es- 
tablished faster  than  the  raw  material  can  be  produced. 

Demand  for  cocoons.  Judging  from  appearances,  ihe  de- 
mand for  cocoons  and  reeled  silk  the  coming  season,  will  ex- 
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ceed  the  supply  in  a thousand  fold.  The  silk  manufactories 
in  Dedham,  Mansfield  and  this  city,  are  depending  principally 
on  the  new  crop  for  the  raw  material.  The  last  year’s  crop  is 
already  exhausted,  and  we  understand  that  scarcely  a bale  of 
silk  can  he  found  in  the  commercial  cities.  Those,  therefore, 
who  raise  a crop  the  present  season,  may  depend  on  its  being 
sought  for  by  the  manufactures,  and  at  a very  liberal  price. 

FRENCH  AND  ENGLISH  MANUFACTURES. 

A curious  inquiry  is  going  on  in  France  respecting  the  evils 
and  advantages  of  free  trade.  The  witnesses  are  those  more 
immediately  concerned,  and  their  evidence  is  interesting,  from 
the  facts  it  discloses  touching  the  comparative  value  of  French 
and  English  manufactures,  and  the  markets  and  resources  of 
those  who  fabricate  them.  Mr.  Denevrause,  the  celebrated 
shawl  manufacturer  of  Paris,  says: 

‘‘Our  manufacture  is  greatly  superior  to  the  English,  and  we 
have  only  to  fear  India  shawls  under  l,000f.  against  which  the 
duty  of  29  per  cent,  does  not  protect  us.  Besides,  they  are 
smuggled  in  at  a premium  of  10  per  cent.  I make  shawls  from 
lOOf.  to  800f.  The  manufacture  of  shawls  of  the  hair  of  the 
Thibet  goat  in  France  amounts  to  five  or  six  millions  a year. 
Within  two  years  the  price  has  fallen  twenty-five  per  cent, 
spinning  having  made  great  progress.  The  material  comes  to 
us  by  Moscow.  English  shawls  does  not  compete  with  us; 
they  are  even  worse  than  those  of  Nismes.  We  export  about 
one-sixth  of  our  productions  to  England,  Germany  and  Russia. 
Our  exports  went  well  last  year,  but  are  less  this.  India  shawls 
are  in  demand,  rather  through  fancy  than  for  their  quality.  A 
shawl  under  l,000f.  is  coarse  and  full  of  seams,  much  inferior  to 
what  we  sell  for  400  to  500f.  but  there  are  ladies  who  prefer 
having  a shawl  on  their  shoulders  made  of  pieces  sewn  together 
to  a French  shawl,  because  they  show  that  they  wear  some- 
thing costly.” 

M.  Chauviteau,a  woollen  draper  in  Paris,  says: 

“I  export  woollen  cloths  and  all  kinds  of  articles.  I send 
clothes  to  the  United  States,  Mexico,  Buenos  Ayres  and  the 
South  Sea.  At  the  United  States  we  have  to  compete  with  En- 
glish cloths.  We  can  contend  with  the  English  for  fine'goods, 
but  not  for  coarse.  In  foreign  and  light  cloths  we  have  to  com- 
pete with  Belgium.  In  Mexico  the  English  are  more  favored. 
We  cannot  struggle  with  them  in  Mexico,  Havana  or  Brazil, 
where  they  send  a cloth,  good  looking,  but  which  does  not  wear 
well.  This  cloth  suits  the  habits  of  the  countries;  for  coats, 
after  being  worn  two  or  three  months,  are  given  to  the  servants. 
The  English  have  a great  advantage  over  us  in  the  cost  of  ma- 
terials of  coarse  cloths,  and  in  the  cheapness  of  their  freight. 
Our  exports  to  the  United  States  and  the  South  Seas  are  aug- 
menting considerably,  but  to  hot  countries,  such  as  Havana  and 
Rio  Janeiro,  they  are  diminishing.  In  articles  where  taste  and 
labor  form  the  principal  value,  we  can  compete  with  the  En- 
glish, but  not  in  those  where  the  raw  materials  are  the  princi- 
pal part  of  the  cost.  At  Rio  Janeiro,  during  three  years,  the 
English  sold  their  goods  at  a ioss  of  25  or  30  per  cent,  but  hav- 
ing once  got  a good  footing,  they  raised  their  prices  gradually, 
and  now  sell  at  a good  profit.  The  English  have  more  exten- 
sive means  than  we  to  support  their  trade  abroad.  Cotton  en- 
ters into  the  English  make  in  some  manufactories,  particularly 
on  the  borders  of  Scotland;  but  we  could  not  deteriorate  our 
manufacture  to  this  point,  especially  as  three-fourths  of  our 
production  are  destined  for  home  consumption.” 

Those  who  are  sensitively  alive  on  the  point  of  French  com- 
petition, may  be  consoled  by  the  evidence  of  M.  Mimerel,  a 
cotton  spinner  and  manufacturer,  delegated  by  the  chamber  of 
commerce  of  Lille,  Roubaix  and  Turcoing.  He  says: 

“The  principal  cause  of  cotton  manufactures  in  France  being 
so  much  dearer  than  in  England,  is  the  bad  stale  of  our  roads, 
and  the  scantiness  of  our  means  of  communication.  The  trans- 
port of  cotton  from  Havre  to  Lille  occupies  twelve  days;  now 
the  interest  upon  the  capital  during  these  twelve  days  is,  proba- 
bly, as  much  as  it  costs  the  Manchester  manufacturer  for  the 
transport  of  his  cotton  from  Liverpool.  I compute  that  the  raw 
material  comes  to  the  English  manufacturer  11  percent,  less 
than  to  the  French;  his  iron  and  coal  8 per  cent,  less;  and  his 
duties  9 per  cent.  less.  Here,  then,  is  a difference  of  28  per 
cent,  without  speaking  of  labor;  for  the  English  workman,  being 
more  experienced  than  a French  one,  does  more  and  better; 
without  speaking  of  a manufactory  of500,000f.  in  England  pro- 
ducing double  what  one  does  in  France;  and  without  speaking 
of  the  quality.  The  English  being  more  expert  than  we  are, 
get  a twist  from  cotton  wool  of  2f.  4 sous,  and  as  good  as  we  do 
from  one  of  2f.  8 sous. 

“With  us  the  custom  laws  are  always  being  called  in  ques- 
tion; so  that  apprehensive  of  seeing  a spindle  that  cost  40  francs 
reduced  in  our  hands  to  a value  of  20  francs,  we  abstain  from 
establishing  new  machines,  and  have  our  old  ones  repaired; 
whereas,  the  English  break  up  their  old  oues,  and  replace  them 
by  more  perfect  ones.  The  bad  state  of  our  roads  and  commu- 
nications is  the  cause  of  the'  dearness  of  our  raw  cotton,  iron 
and  coal — also  of  the  high  interest  of  capital,  for,  if  so  much  of 
our  capital  was  not  swallowed  up  by  transport  and  road  charges, 
it  would  be  more  abundant,  and  consequently  obtainable  at  a 
lower  rate  of  interest.  Having  shown,  therefore,  that  we  can- 
not manufacture  under  twenty-eight  per  cent,  more  than  the 
English,  and  (hat  it  is  principally  owing  to  our  roads,  it  is  clear 
that  we  shall  not  be  able  to  approach  the  English  till  we  have 
more  easy  and  economical  communications.  I consider  that 
there  is  also  a difference  of  28  per  cent,  between  the  selling 


prices  in  England  and  those  in  France;  cotton  wool  that  costs 
2f.  at  Liverpool,  costs  2f.  8 sous  at  Havre.  Half  this  differenc  e 
I attribute  to  the  English  being  more  clever  in  buying,  and  half 
to  the  dearness  of  navigation  in  France.  It  would  be  belter  for 
the  French  manufacturers  to  buy  at  Liverpool  than  at  Havre, 
and  they  did  so  before  the  treaty  of  1826.  This  treaty  was  a 
favor  for  Havre,  and  a surcharge  upon  the  manufacturer.” 

[We  have  oftentimes  closely  allied  internal  improvements 
with  manufactures — tor  the  reason  that  they  reduce  the  cost  of 
raw  materials  in  the  charges  paid  for  transportation.  They  are 
now  going  on  rapidly — wonderfully;  and,  as  the  amount  ol  duty 
becomes  less,  the  facilities  will  become  greater;  and  so,  gene- 
rally lend  to  keep  up  the  amount  of  profits-^especially  of  very 
heavy  articles,  or  those  in  which  most  fuel  is  used.  Ed.  -Reg.} 

CONDITION  OF  THE  CHEROKEES, 

A most  atrocious  outrage  was  lately  committed  in  Georgia. 
It  will  be  recollected  that  certain  of  the  Indian  lands  in  that 
state  were  a short  time  since  divided  into  lots  and  disposed  of 
by  the  state  by  lottery.  By  a law  of  the  last  legislature  of  Geor- 
gia-, possession  is  obtained  of  the  lots  by  the  drawers,  or  persons 
to  whom  they  assign  their  right,  through  agents  appointed  by 
the  governor  of  the  state.  A man  named  Spencer  lliley,  whose 
veracity  Is  vouched  for  by  the  “Milledgeville  Times”  and  “Au- 
gusta Chronicle,”  was  boarding  with  a Cherokee  named  Vanrr, 
who  lived  in  a good  brick  house  on  a lot  in  Murray  county.  Oft 
the  23d  of  February  last  Mrs.  Vann,  in  the  absence  of  her  hus- 
band, received  a written  notice  to  quit  the  possession  of  the  lot, 
from  one  William  N.  Bishop,  an  agent  of  the  stale  appointed 
under  the  new  law.  This  notice  was  given  without  any  request 
from  the  drawer  of  the  lot  or  any  person  holding  or  claiming 
under  him.  On  the  2d  of  March,  Bishop,  as  agent  acting  under 
color  of  the  state’s-  auihority,  summoned  about  twenty  men, 
armed  them  with  muskets,  and  went  at  their  head  to  Vann’s 
house.  After  some  conversation  before  the  house  between  Vann 
arid  Riley  on  the  one  side,  and  Bishop  on  the  other,  as  to  the  le- 
gality of  the  proceeding,  Bishop  rushed  into  it  at  the  head  of  his 
guard,  asking  “where  is  that  d d rascal  Riley.”  Riley  occu- 

pied a room  on  the  second  floor,  towards  which  he  retreated 
when  they  came  in,  and  called  out  from  the  head  of  the  stairs, 
that  “there  was  no  need  of  bloodshed,  for  if  Bishop  would  ac- 
knowledge that  lie  had  taken  forcible  possession  of  him,  he 
might  throw  his- things  out  of  the  window.”  Upon  this  Bishop 
cried  out  “hear  that  rascal;  present  .arms  and  march  up  stairs, 
and  the  first  man  who  gets  a glimpse  of  him  shoot  him  down.” 
The  men  advanced  up  the  steps,  and  some  of  them  fired  with- 
out effect.  Riley  returned  the  fire:  a dozen  of  them  then  fired 
up  at  him  without,  touching  him,  lie  being  protected  by  the  stair- 
case. He,  put  out  the  barrel  of  his  gun  to  deter  tbeir  nearer  ap- 
proach. One  of  the  men  fired,  and  the  ball,  splitting  the  gun, 
wounded  Riley  severely  in  the  head  with  a splinter:  He  called 

out, — “Bear  witness  who  shot  that  rifle,  for  I have  been  severe- 
ly wounded.”  Bishop  answered  tauntingly, — “The  state  of 
Georgia  fired  that  gun.”  Riley  called  to  them  that  they  might 
come  and  take  his  arms;  and  as  soon  as  he  showed  himself  se- 
veral muskets  were  fired  at  him,  wounding  him  in  various 
places.  During  this  outrage,  Bishop  frequently  exclaimed, 

“kill  the  d d rascal,  we  have  no  use  for  nullifiers  in  this 

county.”  Riley  got  to  his  bed  and  lay  down:  the  party  of  law- 
less ruffians  went  intoJiis  room^and  after  taking  his  papers  and 
desk  containing  $110,  they  carried  him  down,  and  without 
dressing  his  wounds,  transported  him  forty- five  miles  through  a 
snow  storm  and  lodged  him  in  the  dungeon  of  the  jail  in  Cass- 
ville. 

Such  is  a brief  account  of  this  monstrous  transaction.  Th& 
“Times”  and  “Chronicle”  attribute  it  to  the  act  of  the  last  as- 
sembly, an  act  “which  prostrated  the  judiciary  in  the  Cherokee 
circuit  at  the  foot  of  the  governor’s  creatures,  and  which  lias 
already  brought  so  much  disgrace  upon  the  state.” 

[Balt.  American. 

THE  PENITENTIARY  SYSTEM. 

The  report  of  William  Crawford,  epq.  the  commissioner  sent 
by  the  late  ministry  to  the  United  Slates,  to  inquire  into  the 
working  of  the  penitentiary  system  in  that  country,  has  just 
been  distributed.  Mr.  Crawford  is  of  opinion  that  the  extraor- 
dinary demand  for  labor  in  the  United  Slates  and  the  ample 
means  which  their  unappropriated  territory  affords  of  providing; 
for  their  increasing  population,  in  a great  measure  account  for 
whatever  degree  of  success  has  attended  their  penitentiary 
system.  “It  is  (says  Mr.  C.)  the  privilege  of  America  not 
only  to  derive  from  Europe  institutions,  the  value  of  which  ex- 
perience has  confirmed,  but  to  be  enabled,  by  the  means  to 
which  T advert,  to  carry  out  the  principles  on  which  they  are 
founded  to  an  unlimited  extent,  engraft  amendments,  and  ex- 
hibit their  results  with  great  effect.  Hence  the  powerful  in- 
fluence of  solitary  confinement,  which  originated  at  Glouces- 
ter, and  has  subsequently  been  enforced  at  Glasgow,  is  strik- 
ingly displayed  at  the  eastern  penitentiary  in  Philadelphia. 
The  Auburn  and  Sing  prisons  as  forcibly  exemplify  whatever 
benefits  result  from  the  system  which  has  been  pursued  at  the 
Maison  de  Force  at  Ghent;  while  at  Wethersfield,  and  also  in 
some  measure  at  Charleston;  that  system  is  seen  under  such  fa- 
vorable modifications  as  to  divest  it  of  its  most -objectionable 
features.”  But  the  general  character  given  by  him  ofthe  prisons 
is  unfavorable.  “With  the  exception,  however,  of  their  peni- 
tentiaries, there  is  nothing  valuable  in  the  discipline  of  the 
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prisons  in  America.  Defective  as  is  the  condition  of  the  gaols 
in  England,  they  are  superior  to  those  of  the  United  States, 
especially  in  the  observance  of  order,  the  space  alloted  to  the 
untried,  the  correction  of  minor  offenders,  the  treatment  of 
females,  and  the  administration  of  moral  and  religious  instruc- 
tion.” 

The  report  of  Messrs.  Mondelet  and  Neilson,  the  commis- 
sioners appointed  to  examine  the  penitentiary  system  of  the 
United  States  during  the  last  year,  was  lately  presented  to  the 
parliament  of  Lower  Canada.  The  Boston  Daily  Advertiser 
informs  us  that  of  the  two  penitentiary  systems  in  use  among 
us,  which  are  distinguished  by  the  commissioners  by  the  name 
of  the  Auburn  and  Philadelphia  systems,  they  express  their 
preference  for  the  latter.  This  system  combines  the  seclusion 
of  the  convict,  with  solitary  labor  in  his  cell.  The  following 
passages  from  the  report  will  be  read  with  interest: 

“The  commissioners  think  it  their  duty  particularly  to  notice 
the  house  of  refuge  at  New  York,  and  others  on  the  same  plan 
at  Philadelphia  and  Boston.  Youth  who  are  in  the  career  of 
crime,  and  likely  to  become  adepts,  are  stopt  at  the  outset,  and 
turned  to  the  paths  of  peace,  honesty  and  happiness.  The 
most  benevolent  and  intelligent  persons  in  the  United  States 
are  of  opinion,  that  with  the  houses  of  refuge,  which  are  in 
fact  conducted  on  the  penitentiary  system,  and  separate  de- 
tention in  all  cases,  both  before  and  after  trial,  were  resorted  to, 
an  effectual  check  would  speedily  be  put  to  crime,  and  the 
community  enjoy  a degree  of  security  far  greater  than  exists  or 
can  be  expected  at  present  even  with  the  improvements  on  the 
penitentiary  system.  The  county  goals  are  in  fact  schools  for 
subjects  for  the  penitentiaries. 

“The  commissioners  have  visited  personally  thousands  of 
their  fellow  men  deprived  of  liberty,  tainted  in  character,  and 
degraded  to  the  lowest  rank  of  servitude,  working  without 
wages,  under  the  immediate  presence  of  personal  coercion;  if 
any  relief  could  be  afforded  to  this  afflicting  spectacle,  it  was 
derived  from  the  intelligence  and  humanity  of  the  keepers — 
the  cleanliness  and  comfort  of  the  building  and  cells — the  order 
and  regularity  of  the  management — the  perfection  of  the  con- 
victs in  various  trades,  and  the  excellence  and  usefulness  of 
the  articles  produced,  hut  particularly  by  the  hope  that  some, 
at  least,  of  the  miserable  beings  so  reduced,  might  be  restored  to 
the  rank  of  freemen,  and  become  virtuous  and  useful  members 
of  the  community  whose  laws  they  have  violated,  and  whose 
welfare  they  had  disregarded. 

“The  commissioners  cannot  close  this  report  without  render- 
ing a tribute,  which  is  justly  due  to  the  authorities  of  the  dif- 
ferent states  to  whom  they  had  occasion  to  apply  during  their 
visit.  In  every  instance,  the  views  of  the  commissioners  were 
not  only  readily  forwarded,  but  even  their  desires  were  antici- 
pated with  an  attention  and  active  exertion  equally  honorable 
to  these  authorities  and  the  American  people.  Assistance  in 
accomplishing  the  objects  of  their  mission  was,  indeed,  not 
confined  to  persons  in  authority;  it  was  sufficient  for  indivi- 
duals to  become  acquainted  with  the  objects  of  the  commis- 
sioners, to  ensure  the  offer  of  their  services  and  actual  sacrifi- 
ces of  time  and  trouble  for  that  purpose. 

“So  much  public  spirit  for  extending  information  regarding 
the  penitentiary  system,  is  a strong  proof  of  the  estimation  in 
which  it  is  held  among  intelligent  men,  whose  benevolence  is 
confined  to  no  narrow  circle  but  embraces  the  whole  human 
family. 

“The  commissioners  think  it  their  duty  particularly  to  remark 
the  respectable  standing,  character  and  acquirements,  which 
they  found  generally  prevailing  among  the  persons  intrusted 
with  the  governments  of  the  state  prisons.  The  extension  of 
education  in  the  United  States,  gives  them  peculiar  advantages 
in  this  respect,  and  enables  them  to  acquire  the  services  of 
such  characters  fora  very  moderate  compensation.  Some  of 
the  superintendents  have  indeed  devoted  their  lives  to  forward- 
ing the  system,  more  from  a principle  of  benevolence  than  from 
a consideration  of  the  compensation  allowed,  and  much  of  its 
success  in  the  United  States,  is  due  to  the  superior  abilities 
and  personal  fitness  of  the  managers,  without  which  it  could 
hardly  have  had  a fair  trial.” 

COL.  BENTON-AT  LOUISVILLE. 

Thomas  H.  Benton  passed  through  Louisville,  Ky.  on  the  8th 
ult.  During  his  brief  stay  in  that  city  he  was  invited  to  par- 
take of  a public  dinner,  which  he  respectfully  declined.  By 
the  letter  of  the  commit  tee  appointed  for  the  purpose  of  corres- 
ponding with  him  on  the  subject,  he  addressed  the  following 
answer: 

Union  hotel , Louisville , April  3,  1835. 

Gentlemen:  I have  just  had  the  gratification  to  receive  your 
most  flattering  invitation  to  accept  a public  dinner  at  this  place, 
and  have  to  express  my  regret  that  it  is  not  in  my  power  to  ac- 
cept this  mark  of  respect  which  is  so  kindly  offered  to  me,  and 
which  is  so  grateful  to  my  feelings.  The  honor  which  is  in 
tended  for  me,  is  accomplished  by  the  invitation,  and  the  plea- 
sure of  making  the  personal  acquaintance  of  many  of  our 
friends  here  will  not  be  entirely  lost,  as  I shall  cheerfully  avail 
myself  of  my  brief  stay  in  this  city  to  see  and  become  acquaint- 
ed with  as  many  as  my  time  and  opportunity  will  permit. 

If  I am  not  mistaken,  gentlemen,  it  was  in  this  city  that  tire 
second  public  movement  in  favor  of  general  Jackson  for  the 
presidency,  was  made;  it  was  here,  I believe,  that  the  Pennsyl- 
vania movement  was  seconded.  This  is  a distinction  of  which 


your  city  may  be  proud;  for  never  has  a public  man  more  nobly 
fulfilled,  or  more  greatly  transcended  the  expectations  of  his 
friends,  than  president  Jackson  has  done,  during  the  six  doubt- 
ful and  trying  years  that  he  ha?  been  at  the  head  of  our  public 
affairs.  My  official  situation  has  enabled  me  to  take  a near  and 
close  view  of  his  conduct  during  this  period,  of  the  difficulties 
by  which  he  was  surrounded,  and  of  the  dangers  which  beset 
the  country;  and  I do  not  believe  that  the  annals  of  any  age  or 
of  any  country,  have  exhibited  a greater  example  of  patriotism, 
or  of  wisdom  and  firmness,  than  he  has  displayed,  and  whicli 
it  will  be  the  duty  of  faithful  and  impartial  history  to  describe, 
and  to  communicate  to  the  last  posterity.  I cannot  here  touch 
the  numerous  topics  to  which  I allude,  but  I will  not  pa-s  by 
the  one  which  you  mention,  that  of  the  “ panic  scene  of  1834.” 
Odious,  revolting  and  execrable  a3  that  parraridal  plot  now  pre- 
sents itself  to  the  eyes  of  all  America,  it  is  not  yet  seen  or 
known  to  the  people  in  one-half  of  the  enormity  which  belongs 
to  it.  and  which,  it  is  hoped,  will  yet  be  revealed  and  exposed 
to  public  indignation.  The  senatorial  condemnation  of  the  pre- 
sident, which  part  and  parcel  of  the  “panic  scene ” — will  also 
yet  occupy  the  attention  of  the  American  people;  and  the  only 
atonement  which  can  he  made  to  the  patriot  president  for  the 
lawless  injustice  then  done  him,  will  yet  be  rendered  to  him,  I 
trust,  by  expunging  from  the  journals  of  the  senate,  the  unjust, 
untrue,  illegal  and  unconstitutional  sentence  which  has  been 
recorded  against  him.  I say  expunging;  for  after  the  calmest 
and  most  dispassionate  review  of  the  whole  subject.  I remain 
firmly  convinced  that  expunging  is  not  only  the  parliamentary 
remedy  in  this  case,  but  that  it  is  the only  one  which  is  appro- 
priate to  the  occasion.  That  my  own  support  of  president 
Jackson  in  these  trying  circumstances  has  been  ardent , has  re- 
sulted from  the  conscientious  belief  that  he  was  acting  for  his 
country,  and  for  his  country  alone,  iu  all  that  he  has  done;  and 
flatter  myself  that  the  time  is  coming  fast  round  when  this  will 
be  the  general  sentiment  of  the  American  people,  and  when 
tens  of  thousands  of  good  citizens,  who  have  been  deceived  and 
deluded  by  the  publications  and  speeches  against  him,  will  see 
their  error,  and  join  in  the  applause  and  gratitude  which  is  due 
to  him. 

I will  also  take  this  occasion  to  say  publicly,  what  I have 
said  privately  to  my  friends,  within  the  last  few  months,  that 
Ute  bank  of  the  United  Stales  is  not  dead!  nor  has  it  any  idea  of 
dying!  That,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  note  acting  a more  efficient 
and  a more  dangerous  part  in  our  politics  than  it  hus  ever  acted 
heretofore,  because  it.  is  now  acting  secretly  and  silently,  and  has 
thrown  people  off  their  guard.  To  bring  the  next  presidential 
election  into  the  house  of  representatives,  and  to  beat  down  the 
man  whom  it  is  known  will  not,  if  elected,  ever  sign  a national 
bank  charter,  is  now  the  fixed  policy  of  that  institution,  and  to 
accomplish  that  policy,  the  entire  power  of  the  bank  is  now  ex- 
erted with  an  energy  and  determination  never  surpassed,  and 
so  much  the  more  dangerous,  as  it  has  ceased  to  carry  on  its 
designs  openly  and  publicly.  With  great  respect,  gentlemen,  I 
have  the  honor  to  be,  yours  truly  and  respectfully, 

THOMAS  H.'  BENTON. 

Messrs.  Wm.  Merriwether,  Wm.  Pope,  jr.  Samuel  C. 
Churchill,  A.  L.  Campbell,  Worden  Pope,  Charles  P.  Harrison 
and  others. 

GOV.  WHITE’S  VETO. 

j From  the  New  Orleans  Bee. 

We  publish  below  gov.  While’s  reason  for  vetoing  that  part 
of  the  revenue  hill  which  imposes  a tax  on  all  persons  coming 
from  beyond  the  limits  of  the  state.  His  arguments  are  forcible, 
and  must  carry  conviction  to  the  minds  of  all,  of  the  unconsti- 
tutionality  of  such  an  enactment,  and  the  evil  consequences 
that  would  have  grown  out  of  such  a law.  All  classes  of  our 
fellow  citizens  speak  in  high  terms  of  the  decision  and  indepen- 
dence with  which  gov.  While  has  acted. 

New  Orleans,  2d  April,  1835. 

To  the  house  of  representatives: 

1 have  examined  with  all  the  attention  the  late  hour  of  the 
session  would  allow,  the  bill  entitled  “An  act  to  impose  a hos- 
pital tax,  and  for  other  purposes;”  and,  from  the  fullest  conside- 
ration I can  give  to  the  subject,  I find  myself  constrained  to 
send  the  bill  back  to  the  house  in  which  it  originated. 

It  proposes  to  levy  on  any  steamboat,  vessel,  or  water  craft, 
arriving  at  the  port  of  New  Orleans,  or  its  vicinity,  or  any  other 
place  beyond  the  limits  of  the  state,  a tax  of  one  dollar  for  every 
cabin  passenger,  and  fifty  cents  for  every  deck  or  steerage  pas- 
senger. A tax  of  one  dollar  or  fitly  cents  for  every  passenger 
arriving  from  beyond  our  limits!  But  as  the  federal  constitution 
guarantees  to  the  citizens  of  each  state  the  privileges  and  im- 
munities of  citizens  of  the  several  states,  how  can  we  impose 
such  discriminating  burdens  on  those  who  choose  to  come 
among  us? 

Another,  and  perhaps  the  most  palpable  objection  to  it  on 
constitutional  grounds  is,  that,  in  effect,  it  is  a regulation  of 
commerce,  whereas  the  right  to  regulate,  commerce  with  foreign 
nations,  and  among  the  several  states,  is  one  of  the  distinctive 
attributes  of  congress;  see  art.  1,  sec.  8.  The  term  commerce, 
as  used  in  the  constitution,  comprehends  intercourse  and  navi- 
gation, as  well  as  trade.  In  vain  would  the  states  in  their  se- 
veral capacities  he  inhibited  from  regulating  commerce,  if  it 
were  left  optional  with  them  to  regulate  as  they  pleased  the  per- 
sons engaged  in  commerce. 

By  the  constitution,  no  stale  can,  without  the  consent  of 
congress,  lay  any  imposts  or  duties,  other  than  for  executing  its 
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inspection  laws,  or  any  duty  of  tonnage.  It  evidently  intends 
that  ilie  intercourse  between  the  different  states  should  be  free 
and  untrammelled  by  local  regulations.  Now,  if  it  were  left  to 
any  individual  state,  at  its  pleasure,  to  clog  this  intercourse  by 
a tax  of  one  dollar  a head  on  all  persons  arriving  from  without, 
it  would  be  equally  free  to  push  the  principle  much  farther,  even 
to  a total  prohibition  ofall  intercourse  whatever. 

The  measure  seems  to  be  scarcely  less  objectionable  on  the 
score  of  policy.  It  is  from  persons  arriving  beyond  our  limits, 
for  purposes  of  commerce,  that  our  city  derives,  in  great  part, 
its  growing  wealth  and  prosperity.  They  bring  with  them  the 
property  and  the  industry  which,  ranging  themselves  within 
the  influence  of  our  system,  become  the  proper  and  legitimate 
objects  of  taxation.  Such  a law  as  this  would  tend  to  avert 
these  rich  streams,  by  turning  them  aside  into  other  and  more 
unobstructed  channels.  While  the  dollar  might  be  deemed  as 
nothing,  the  principle  of  its  exaction  would  probably  be  oppos- 
ed to  the  utmost.  The  feature  could  scarcely  fail  to  be  odious 
in  the  extreme  to  the  citizens  of  other  states  in  the  habit  of  re- 
sorting to  this.  They  might  be  led  to  the  adoption  of  retaliatory 
regulations  upon  us,  until  the  contest  might  terminate  in  seri- 
ous animosity  and  alienation  of  feeling. 

There  would  likewise  seem  to  be  a fatal  argument  against  the 
bill,  deducible  from  our  own  state  constitution.  The  bill  con- 
templates the  imposition  of  certain  fines  for  non-compliance 
with  its  provisions.  These  fines  it  is  left  to  the  treasurer,  in 
certain  cases,  to  omit:  whereas,  the  eleventh  section  of  the 
third  article  of  our  constitution  requires  that  fines  and  forfeitures 
should  be  remitted  by  the  governor,  with  the  approbation  of  the 
senate. 

For  these  reasons  I am  compelled  to  withhold  my  assent  to 
the  bill.  E.  D.  WHITE. 

THE  PUBLIC  LANDS. 

From  the  New  York  American. 

The  Globe  calls  the  bill— which  Mr.  Calhoun  recommends  as 
the  best  alternative  under  the  existing  state  of  things — for  pro- 
viding, by  an  amendment  to  the  constitution,  for  the  distribution 
among  the  stales,  until  1843,  of  the  surplus  revenue  among  the 
states,  a “bribery  bill.” 

This  same  suggestion,  without  the  same  cogent  reasons  in  its 
favor,  has  been  made  more  than  once  by  the  president,  by  the 
governor  of  this  state,  and  by  the  legislature  of  New  York,  ana 
that  of  Pennsylvania. 

Hear  the  president,  in  his  message  of  December,  1830.  After 
adverting  to  the  fact  that  a surplus  revenue  might  be  anticipat- 
ed, he  said,  as  we  find  him  quoted  by  the  “Telegraph:” 

“Thus  viewing  the  subject,  I have  heretofore  felt  it  my  duty 
to  recommend  the  adoption  of  some  plan  for  the  distribution  of 
the  surplus  funds  which  may  at  any  time  remain  in  the  treasury 
after  the  national  debt  shall  have  been  paid,  among  the  states, 
in  proportion  to  the  number  of  their  representatives,  to  be  ap- 
plied by  them  to  objects  of  internal  improvements.” 

He  then  proceeds  to  say:  “Although  this  plan  has  met  with 
favor  in  some  portions  of  the  union,  it  has  also  elicited  objec- 
tions, which  merit  deliberate  consideration,”  and  adds,  “what- 
ever the  proper  authority,  in  the  exercise  of  its  constitutional 
powers,  shall  at  any  time  hereafter  decide  to  be  for  the  gene- 
ral good,  will,  in  that,  as  in  other  respects,  deserve  and  receive 
the  acquiescence  and  support  of  the  whole  “country.” 

Governor  Throop  once  and  again  made  the  same  suggestion, 
founding  himself  on  the  president’s  recommendation,  and  on  the 
intrinsic  justice,  expediency  and  advantages  of  such  a distribu- 
tion. After  recalling  to  the  legislature  in  his  message  of  Janu- 
ary, 1831,  that  he  had  before  recommended  the  propriety  of 
taking  measures  to  procure  a distribution  of  the  surplus  revenue 
of  the  United  States;  that  a similar  recommendation  had  been 
made  by  one  of  his  predecessors,  De  Witt  Clinton,  and  stating 
that  the  revenue  would  certainly  exceed  the  wants  of  the  gene- 
ral government— he  adds: 

“There  is,  therefore,  abandant  reason  to  believe  that,  a portion 
of  the  revenue  from  customs,  without  inconvenience,  can  be 
permanently  appropriated,  and  restored  to  the  several  states  in 
such  manner  as  not  to  interfere  with  the  necessary  paramount 
control  over  the  collection  by  the  national  authority'. 

“It  is,  adds  governor  Throop , without  doubt,  the  most  just  and 
economical  mode  of  collecting  taxes .” 

Here  the  governor  goes  beyond  the  president.  He  not  only 
wants  a portion  of  the  surplus  of  the  federal  government — but 
lie  wants  it  in  a fixed  and  certain  sum  or  shape,  and  not  con- 
tingent at  all!  He  is  for  having  a good  round  sum  at  any  rate, 
thU3  reasons  both  in  favor  of  such  an  assured  supply,  and  of  the 
ratio  of  population  as  the  true  one  by  which  to  measure  that 
supply. 

“It  is,  at  least,  questionable  whether  there  are  not  sound  ob- 
jections to  a mere  distribution  of  the  surplus  revenue.  Among 
these  may  be  reckoned  the  uncertainty  of  the  amount,  which 
changes  in  the  tariff  rates  may  occasion;  and  the  withholding  of 
dividends  entirely,  in  cases  of  national  emergencies  demanding 
extraordinary  expenditures.  The  contingent  nature  of  the  sup- 
ply might  prevent  the  states  from  engaging  in  enterprizes  of 
magnitude,  or  produce  embarrassments  should  they  be  under- 
taken. This  might  be  remedied  by  providing  that  a fixed  sum 
shall  be  annually  distributed. 

“Population  is  obviously  the  true  basis  for  distribution,  inas- 
much as  the  money  would  by  that  rule  return  to  those  who  con- 
tributed it.  Our  state  contains  more  than  a seventh  of  the  po- 
pulation of  the  union,  and  our  proportion  of  the  seven  millions 


would  be  an  annual  quota  of  one  million.  But  if  three  millions 
five  hundred  thousand  dollars  only  should  be  distributed,  our 
proportion  would  be  the  interest  at  5 per  cent,  of  ten  millions  of 
dollars,  and  would  support  our  credit  for  Internal  improvements 
to  a large  amount.  This  sum  would  be  an  indirect  tax  of  twen- 
ty five  cents  upon  each  individual  in  the  state,  paid  by  those 
who  consume  foreign  productions.” 

The  legislature  followed  up  these  views  of  the  governor’s, 
fortified  by  so  many  reasons,  and  by  the  paramount  authority  of 
the  president’s  recommendation,  and  on  the  10th  of  March,  the 
house  of  assembly  adopted  the  following  resolution  unani- 
mously: 

LEGISLATURE  OF  NEW  YORK. 

In  assembly — March  10,  1831. 

Resolved,  (if  the  senate  concur  herein),  That  the  surplus  re- 
venues of  the  United  States,  beyond  what  shall  be  deemed  by 
congress  necessary  for  the  expenses  of  the  general  government, 
and  a proper  provision  for  public  defence  and  safety,  ought  to 
be  annually  distributed  among  the  several  states  according  to 
their  population,  to  be  estimated  in  the  mariner  pointed  out  by 
the  second  section  of  the  first  article  of  the  constitution  for  the 
appointment  of  representatives  and  direct  taxes. 

Resolved,  (if  the  senate  concur  herein),  That  his  excellency, 
the  governor  of  this  state,  be  desired  to  transmit  a copy  of  the 
foregoing  resolution  to  the  executives  of  the  different  states,  to 
be  laid  before  their  respective  legislatures,  with  a request  that 
they  will  take  the  same  into  consideration,  and  transmit  the  re- 
sult of  their  proceedings  to  this  and  the  other  states,  and  also  to 
the  president  of  the  United  States,  to  be  laid  before  congress. 

The  speaker  put  the  question  whether  the  house  would  agree 
to  the  said  resolutions,  and  it  was  unanimously  determined  in 
the  affirmative. 

This  resolution  was  referred  in  the  senate,  and  on  the  4lli  of 
April  Mr.  Benton  (of  the  N.  Y.  senate)  made  a long  report  in  favor 
of  the  resolution. 

The  tenor  of  the  argument  in  this  report  may  be  adjudged  of 
by  the  annexed  extracts: 

“It  is  not  suggested  in  the  executive  message  of  the  present 
year  that  an  amendment  of  the  constitution  oi  the  United  States 
is  necessary  in  order  to  vest  in  congress  the  power  of  making  a 
distribution  of  the  surplus  funds  which  may  at  any  time  remain 
in  the  treasury;  but  in  the  communication  of  last  year  the  go- 
vernor observed  that  if  constitutional  obstacles  exist  against  the 
measure,  they  may  be  removed  by  constitutional  means.” 
******  ** 

“The  executive  recommendation,  and  the  resolutions  refer- 
red to  the  committee,  present  the  abstract  question  of  expedi- 
ency. No  constitutional  difficulties  are  suggested,  and  none 
certainly  occur  to  the  committee  why  the  legislature  should  not 
make  an  expression  of  its  opinion  in  the  manner  proposed. 

“When  the  question  is  distinctly  presented  to  the  considera- 
tion of  congress  upon  a call  of  a majority  of  the  states  and  a 
majority  of  the  people,  should  that  body  under  such  circum- 
stances determine  there  is  no  constitutional  power  vested  in 
them  to  make  the  proposed  distribution  an  amendment  would 
remove  all  difficulties.  Why,  then,  should  we  not  improve  the 
time  intervening  between  tins  and  the  period  when  the  national 
debt  shall  have  been  wholly  extinguished,  to  present  this  all  im- 
portant subject  to  the  sober  consideration  of  our  constituents.” 
**  ****** 

Can  we  now  indulge  in  a wTell  grounded  and  reasonable  hope 
of  effecting  an  amendment  which  will  restrain  the  action,  or 
abrogate  the  power?  Let  us  look  for  a moment  to  the  actual 
condition  and  situation  of  the  states.  We  know  that  the  spirit  of 
eighteen  of  the  twenty-four  will  be  necessary  to  accomplish  the 
object.  Let  us  enumerate  the  states  which  have  been,  and  still 
hope  to  bc,benefitted  by  a continuance  of  the  above  mode  of  dispos- 
ing of  the  common  property,  and  also  those  which  complain  of  be- 
ing injuriously  affected  by  the  protective  policy , and  we  must  for 
the  present  pronounce  the  project  utterly  hopeless. ” This  con- 
cession should  not,  in  the  opinion  of  the  committee,  deter  the 
legislature  from  giving  expression  of  an  opiniou  which,  in  all 
probability,  will  at  some  future  day,  lead  to  beneficial  results, 
and  exercise  an  influence  tending  to  produce  benign  and  happy 
consequences.” 

LEGISLATURE  OF  PENNSYLVANIA. 

April  2d,  1831. 

Resolved,  As  the  sense  of  the  senate  and  house  of  representa- 
tives, that  as  soon  as  the  national  debt  shall  be  paid,  the  most 
equitable  and  just  mode  of  disposing  of  the  surplus  funds 
which  may  remain  in  the  treasury  of  the  United  States  after 
defraying  the  ordinary  expenses  of  the  government,  and  the 
payment  of  appropriations  which  may  be  made  to  objects  of 
great  national  importance,  will  be  by  a distribution  amongst  the 
several  states  in  proportion  to  their  representation  in  the  congress 
of  the  United  Sates;  and  that  the  executive  veto  was  properly 
exercised  on  the  bill  making  an  appropriation  to  the  Maysville 
and  Lexington  road. 

From  the  Raleigh  Register. 

There  is  no  subject  now  agitated  in  this  country,  of  more 
deep  and  enduring  interest  to  the  people,  than  that  of  the  pub- 
lic lands.  These  lands,  as  every  body  knows,  were  wholly  ac- 
quired by  the  blood  and  treasure  of  the  old  statHS,  and  an-  at- 
tempt is  now  making  by  the  Jackson  Van  Buren  parly,  to  de- 
prive the  old  states  of  all  their  interest  in  this  common  fund  or 
the  nation.  North  Carolina  is  deeply  interested  in  this  matter, 
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and  the  people  should  take  care  that  their  candidates  for  con- 
gress and  the  state  legislature,  have  their  toes  square  to  the 
mark  on  this  great  question.  Let  there  be  no  room  lor  shuf- 
fling or  dodging — no  reservations  or  equivocations — let  the  facts 
be  fairly  laid  before  the  people,  and  let  their  award  be  given 
through  the  ballot-boxes.  Unless  the  citizens  of  North  Caroli- 
na attend  to  this  matter  in  season,  they  will  lose  their  just  right 
to  a proportionable  part  of  the  national  domain,  to  which  every 
farmer  in  the  stale  has  as  legitimate  a claim  as  he  has  to  the 
grain  he  sowed  last  autamn.  Now  is  the  time,  the  accepted 
time,  to  settle  this  dispute  about  the  public  lands.  The  ques- 
tion must  come  up  at  the  next  congress,  and  it  must  be  met. 
Let  the  people  see  to  it. 

We  do  not  know  that  we  have  seen  the  subject  presented  in 
a stronger  point  of  view,  than  in  the  following  extract  from  the 
circular  of  that  independent  representative,  the  lion.  James 
Graham,  of  the  mountain  district. 

“A  question  of  deep  and  abiding  importance  to  the  people  of 
a'l  the  states,  arises  now  with  regard  to  the  future  disposition 
of  the  public  lands.  The  public  debt  is  paid,  and  the  money 
arising  from  the  sales  of  the  public  lands,  being  upwards  of  four 
millions  of  dollars  annually,  is  no  longer  needed  in  the  treasury, 
which  is  now  full,  and  running  over,  from  duties  on  foreign 
importations.  One  proposition  is  to  give  the  new  stares  all  the 
public  lands  within  each  of  their  limits.  Another  is  to  reduce 
the  price  of  the  public  lands  for  a time,  and  then  give  the  un- 
sold lands  to  the  new  states.  This  proposition  has  the  outside 
of  a sale,  but  the  inside  of  a gift:  for  to  that  it  ai ins  and  comes  at 
last.  That  we  may  understandingly  decide  these  propositions, 
and  all  others  of  kindred  character,  let  us  take  a brief  retrospect 
of  the  ways  and  means  by  which  the  United  States  acquired 
title  and  right  to  the  public  domain.  After  the  revolutionary 
war  was  over,  and  peace  restored  to  the  American  states,  liber- 
ty had  won  the  glorious  victory,  but  incurred  a heavy  debt  in 
the  arduous  struggle.  The  public  treasury  was  empty,  and  the 
resources  of  the  country  were  exhausted.  In  this  critical  and 
embarrassing  situation,  North  Carolina,  ever  true  to  that  inde- 
pendence which  she  had  proclaimed  and  sternly  sustained,  ge- 
nerously ceded  all  that  valuable  and  extensive  territory  (now 
the  state  of  Tennessee)  to  the  general  government,  “as  a com- 
mon fund  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  the  United  States .”  Virgi- 
nia, and  some  of  the  other  states,  made  similar  bestowments. 
Georgia,  at  a later  period,  sold  her  wild  lands  to  the  United 
States  for  one  million  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars. 
The  United  States  have  repeatedly  purchased  and  paid  large 
sums  of  money  to  the  different  Indian  tribes  for  extensive  tracts 
of  territory.  They  have  likewise  purchased  and  paid  large 
sums  of  money  to  France  for  Louisiana  and  to  Spain  for  Flori- 
da. The  whole  of  the  purchase  money  for  all  these  public 
lands  amounts  to  about  fifty  millions  of  dollars.  North  Caroli- 
na has  always  paid  her  full  proportion.  Notwithstanding  you 
have  contributed  so  long  and  so  liberally,  it  is  now  proposed  by 
a party  of  politicians  to  give  away  all  this  vast  landed  estate, 
costing  us  so  many  millions,  to  a few  of  the  new  states,  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  old  states;  and  thereby,  those  who  have  paid 
most  receive  least,  and  those  who  have  paid  least  will  get 
most.  Against  this  lefthanded  policy  and  rank  inequality  I de 
cidedly  protest.  I cannot  approve  such  partial  legislation. 
Wo,  Equality  is  equity;  and  the  people  of  every  state  in  the 
family  foJd  of  this  republican  union  should  have  a child’s  part: 
share  and  share  alike — equal  distribution.  I hold  the  proposi- 
tion too  clear  to  be  controverted,  the  public  lands  are  just  as 
much  the  common  property  of  us  all  as  the  public  money  in  the 
common  treasury. 

“The  new  states  now  receive  five  per  cent,  on  all  the  moneys 
arising  from  the  sales  of  public  lands  in  their  boundaries,  for  in- 
ternal improvements.  They  are  also  allowed  every  sixteenth 
section  of  public  land,  for  common  schools.  Besides,  some  of 
the  new  states  have  received  from  the  general  government  libe- 
ral and  valuable  donations  of  public  lands,  for  education;  yes, 
four  hundred  thousand  acres  at  a gift,  worth  at  least  one  million 
of  dollars.  These  very  liberal  extra  allowances,  so  far  from 
satisfying  them,  has  only  animated  their  importunities,  and  in- 
creased their  unjust  demands.  When  did  North  Carolina  re- 
ceive such  a boon  from  the  general  government?  Never,  never! 
Such  appropriations  and  grants  of  public  land,  given  to  improve 
our  public  roads  and  educate  the  poor  children,  would  raise  the 
drooping  head  and  gladden  the  heart  of  many  a fond  parent,  and 
develop  fine  native  talents,  now  growing  to  waste,  and  buried 
in  obscurity,  for  the  want  of  cultivation.  So  far,  fellow  citi- 
zens. from  obtaining  good  gifts,  we  are  denied  the  fair  partici- 
pation in  our  just  and  equal  rights.  Contributions  are  levied, 
and  taxes  are  collected  from  us,  to  buy  public  land,  but  we  are 
not  permitted  to  reap  the  harvest  we  have  sown,  and  to  enjoy 
tb«  fruits  of  our  own  industry;  we  pay  money  to  buy  land  for 
Other  people,  and  that  is  the  key  which  unlocks  the  secret  why 
the  old  stales  are  impoverished,  while  the  new  ones  are  en- 
riched. 

“The  people  of  North  Carolina,  upon  a fair  division  of  the 
moneys  proceeding  from  the  sale  of  the  public  lands,  would  re- 
ceive upwards  of  three  hundred  thousand  dollars  every  year. 
That  amount  of  money,  judiciously  applied  and  expended  an- 
nually in  making  public  roads,  and  educating  ihe  poor  children, 
or  constructing  such  necessary  buildings  as  public  justice  might 
require,  (thereby  lessening  the  burthens  and  increasing  the 
blessings  of  the  people),  would  spread  abroad  in  the  state  a re- 
deeming spirit,  and  rescue  us  from  that  exhaustion  and  impo- 
verishment which  we  too  often  behold  in  the  decaying  tene- 


ments and  roofless  houses,  the  deserted  farms  and  old  waste- 
fields  disfigured  with  deep  scars.  These  saddening  scenes  ad- 
monish us  there  is  something  wrong  in  the  policy  pursued  to- 
wards us;  and  I invoke  every  friend  of  equal  rights  to  reflect 
seriously  upon  this  great  subject  which  is  hereafter  to  occupy 
so  large  a share  of  public  attention.” 

From  the  Fayetteville  Observer. 

Thi3  suhject  is  strongly,  but  not  too  strongly  stated,  in  an  ex- 
tract from  the  circular  of  the  honorable  James  Graham,  mem- 
ber of  congress  from  the  12lh  district.  The  great  injustice  which 
would  be  done  to  the  old  slates,  by  a grant  of  these  lands  to  the 
states  within  which  they  lie,  could  not  be  submitted  to.  And 
it  is  wonderful,  indeed,  that  the  people  have  not  been  aroused 
to  a consideration  of  the  wasteful  manner  in  which  this  im- 
mensely valuable  property  has  been  squandered  among  the  per- 
petual beggars  within  whose  boundaries  it  lies.  We  believe 
that  not  a session  of  congress  has  passed  for  at  least  fifteen 
years,  without  hundreds  of  thousands  of  acres  being  gratuitous- 
ly relinquished  to  some  one  or  more  states,  public  or  private 
institutions,  or  individuals.  The  result  is,  that  these  new  states 
have  overflowing  tieasuries,  internal  improvement  and  educa- 
tion funds,  whilst  North  Carolina,  which  actually  gave  to  the 
United  Slates  the  territory  of  a whole  state,  is  wretchedly  poory 
without  the  means  of  prosecuting  a system  of  education  or  in- 
ternal improvement.  These  things  ought  not  and  must  not  be: 
The  old  states  must  assert  and  maintain  their  right  to  a partici- 
pation in  the  benefits  of  the  common  property.  The  time  has 
come  when  this  must  be  done  or  the  property  relinquished;  for 
it  has  already  been  boldly  asserted  that  the  new  states  are  of 
right,  entitled  to  these  lands,  and  their  cupidity  being  once 
awakened,  there  are  indications  of  a rapidly  growing  party 
ready  to  support  this  unfounded  claim.  We  say  again,  it  cannot 
be  submitted  to. 

Let  any  North  Carolinian  reflect  what  wonders  might  be  ef- 
fected for  his  beloved  state  by  the  possession  of  her  share  of  the 
money  arising  from  the  sale  of  the  public  lands,  and  then  deter- 
mine whether  he  will  allow  any  considerations  to  influence  him 
to  relinquish  her  right,  and  the  ability  to  accomplish  so  much 
good.  The  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  public  lands  last  year,  as 
reported  to  congress,  were  $3,967,682;  and  the  share  of  North 
Carolina,  if  divided  among  the  states  according  to  federal  popu- 
lation, would  be  about  $210,000.  The  accumulation  of  such  a 
sum  every  year,  would  in  a few  years,  produce  such  an  amount 
of  interest  as  would  support  common  schools  in  every  neigh- 
borhood of  the  state,  where  the  children  of  the  rich  and  the  poor 
might  be  educated  without  charge;  or  would  construct  rail 
roads  on  every  desirable  route,  along  which  the  farmer  might 
copvey  his  produce  almost  without  charge,  to  a market. 

Let  the  reader  ask  himself  if  he  can  have  any  hope  of  accom- 
plishing these  great  objects  by  any  other  means?  He  must  be 
aware  that  no  legislature  will  ever  have  the  daring  to  tax  the 
people  for  their  accomplishment;  and  that  the  people  would  not 
submit  to  be  thus  taxed.  His  only  hope  must  rest  on  the  pos- 
session of  a fund  thus  acquired.  It  is  important,  therefore,  that 
the  people  should  reflect  on  this  subject;  for  it  will  necessarily 
become  a test  question  in  our  future  elections;  and  no  man 
should  be  supported  as  a representative  in  either  the  state  or 
national  legislature,  who  will  not  go  for  the  interest  of  the  state, 
even  though  it  should  conflict  with  the  behests  of  a party,  or 
the  interests  of  an  ambitious  individual. 

From  the  Milton  Gazette. 

“The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  circular  letter  of  the 
honorable  James  Graham,  an  intelligent  member  of  congress, 
from  the  extreme  western  district  of  this  state.  We  entirely 
concur  with  him  in  most  of  the  views  therein  expressed. 
While  we  do  not  impugn  the  motives  nor  doubt  the  patriotism 
which  prompted  general  Jackson,  when  he  vetoed  what  is  com- 
monly called  ‘Mr.  Clay's  land  bill,’  we  would  have  been  glad  it 
could  have  been  otherwise.  None  of  our  readers  can  doubt  the 
editor’s  devotion  to  general  Jackson,  and  the  sincerity  of  the 
support  given  by  him  to  most  of  the  prominent  measures  of  his 
administration;  he  supported  him  when  many  who  now  profess 
to  be  his  friends  were  reviling  him;  yet  as  an  humble  member 
of  the  republican  family,  he  must  be  permitted  to  think  and  act 
for  himself,  and  when  occasion  requires,  freely  to  express  his 
views  in  relation  to  public  measures,  although  in  so  doing,  he 
should  honestly  differ  from  the  head,  as  well  as  many  eminent 
members  of  the  party  to  which  he  professes  to  belong.  The 
editor  will,  when  a favorable  opportunity  presents  itself,  dis- 
cuss this  question  publicly  before  his  fellow  citizens  of  Cas- 
well, and  he  doubts  not  but  that  a large  majority  of  them  will 
agree  with  him  in  the  conclusion  that  North  Carolina,  together 
with  the  rest  of  the  old  states,  is  justly  entitled,  by  considera- 
tions which  cannot  be  overlooked,  to  a portion  of  the  proceeds 
of  the  sales  of  the  public  lands,  now  that  the  purposes  for  which 
they  were  ceded  to  the  general  government,  have  been  fully  an- 
swered. We  wish  to  be  understood  in  this  matter  as  not  irn- 
puning  the  motives,  nor  condemning  those  who  differ  with  us 
on  this  subject.  It  is  a subject  on  which  citizens,  equally  pa- 
triotic, may  honestly  differ.  All  we  ask  of  our  fellow  citizens, 
is  to  think  and  act  for  themselves,  and  not  support  or  condemn 
a measure  because  certain  men  in  whom  they  have  great  confi- 
dence, pursue  a particular  course.  Let  us  be  governed  in  our 
public  acts,  by  ‘principles  and  not  men.’  This  is  what  every 
true  republican  should  do,  and  he  that  acts  otherwise,  is  un- 
worthy of  the  name  of  a free  American  citizen.” 
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MINISTER  TO  ENGLAND. 

In  senate  of  the  United  States — March  2. 

The  senate  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  the  amend- 
ments, made  by  the  committee  on  finance,  in  the  bill  making 
appropriations  for  the  civil  and  diplomatic  service  of  the  United 
Stales  for  the  year  1835. 

The  amendment  proposing  to  strike  out  the  appropriation  for 
a minister  to  Great  Britain  being  taken  up, 

Mr.  Webster  said  that  the  office  of  minister  at  a foreign  court 
was  one  of  the  highest  and  most  important  in  the  gift  of  the  ex- 
ecutive. The  nomination,  then,  of  a foreign  minister  was  a 
very  grave  matter;  and,  consequently,  after  he  had  received  his 
outfit,  it  was  desirable  not  to  recall  him.  The  office  at  this 
time,  in  the  present  slate  of  our  foreign  relations,  was  one  of 
great  responsibility  and  consequence.  The  committee  of 
finance  could  see  no  reason,  therefore,  why  a minister  to  Eng- 
land should  not  be  nominated  during  the  present  session;  or, 
if  not,  why  the  nomination  should  not  be  postponed  to  the  next 
session.  It  was  well  known,  that  for  a considerable  time  past 
the  services  usually  performed  by  a minister  of  the  first  grade, 
had  been  executed  by  a diplomatic  officer  of  the  lowest  grade. 

For  one,  he  believed  no  nomination  would  be  sent  to  the  se- 
nate during  the  present  session.  Not  since  the  adoption  of  the 
constitution  had  so  long  a period  elapsed  without  there  being  a 
minister  at  the  court  of  St.  James,  as  in  the  present  instance. 
What  the  committee  proposed  was  to  strike  out  the  appropria- 
tion of  a minister  to  England,  for  the  reason  that,  if  one  were 
nor  nominated  now,  they  saw  nothing  that  induced  them  to 
suppose  that  a minister  would  be  sent  to  England  during  the 
recess. 

Mr.  Wright  was  opposed  to  the  amendment  of  the  committee 
of  finance,  of  which  he  was  a member.  If  the  appropriation 
for  a mission  to  England  was  stricken  out,  there  could  be  no 
nomination  during  the  present  session  of  congress;  and  in  the 
present  state  of  our  foreign  relations,  he  was  not  willing  to  put 
it  out  of  the  power  of  this  governmentto  send  a minister  to  that 
country  during  the  ensuing  recess.  He,  therefore,  asked  for  the 
yeas  and  nays.  They  were  ordered  accordingly. 

Mr.  Clay  rose  to  express  his  entire  concurrence  in  the  motion 
to  strike  out  the  appropriation  for  a minister  to  England.  It 
was  now  near  two  years  since  a diplomatic  officer  of  the  first 
grade  was  at  that  court;  and  eight  or  nine  months  had  elapsed 
since  a minister  was  proposed  to  be  sent,  and  the  nomination 
was  rejected.  The  senate  had  been  in  session  three  months, 
during  any  one  day  of  which  time  the  president  might  have  no- 
minated a minister;  but  he  had  not  chosen  to  do  so.  Then  with 
what  propriety  could  it  be  said  by  the  honorable  senator  from 
New  York,  (Mr.  Wright),  that  he  did  not  wish  by  his  action  to 
prevent  the  government  from  sending  a minister  to  England  be- 
tween this  and  the  next  session?  He  presumed  that  the  honor- 
able senator  must  be  equally  indisposed  to  encourage  the  pre- 
sident to  send  a minister  to  the  court  of  St.  James  during  the  re- 
cess, against  the  wishes  of  a large  portion  of  the  community, 
and  in  violation  of  the  constitution  of  the  United  States;  and, 
at  any  rate,  to  be  sent  there  without  the  concurrence  of  this 
body,  without  first  ascertaining  its  wishes.  He  (Mr.  Clay)  con- 
sidered it  a great  misfortune  that  we  had  not  a minister  of  the 
highest  grade  in  Great  Britain.  Independent  of  the  usual  busi- 
ness he  would  have  to  transact— independent  of  the  important 
affair  which  was  now  before  that  government  respecting  one  of 
the  states  of  this  union;  and  independent  of  many  other  mat- 
ters, there  was  every  thing  indeed  which  called  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  a minister  there. 

Let  gentlemen  reflect  for  a moment  what  was  the  present 
state  of  things  between  the  United  States  and  France.  The 
two  countries  had  got  into  such  a situation  that  it  might  be  ne- 
cessary to  resort  to  mediation,  and  that  mediation  was  much 
more  likely  to  be  secured  by  a minister  of  high  character  and 
standing,  well  acquainted  with  the  wishes  and  feelings  of  his 
country,  than  by  the  person  who  now  represented  us  at  the  court 
of  St.  James.  There  could  not  be  a doubt  that  Great  Britain, 
whatever  might  have  been  her  feelings  with  regard  to  the  United 
States,  was  at  present  anxious  that  the  existing  difficulties  be- 
tween this  country  and  France  should  be  amicably  settled.  He 
would  repeat  that  that  was  his  sincere  belief.  True,  she  might 
profit  by  a war;  but  there  were  many  inevitable  sacrifices  re- 
sulting from  it,  and  events  growing  out  of  such  a calamity,  which 
did  not  render  war  at  all  desirable.  He  would  then  say,  that 
there  could  not  be  a doubt  that  the  intervention  of  their  common 
friend,  in  the  existing  state  of  things  between  France  and  the 
United  States,  might  have  a very  salutary  and  soothing  effect. 
And  precisely  at  this  moment,  when  unpleasant  feelings  existed 
between  our  minister  at  the  court  of  France  and  that  govern- 
ment, was  a minister  of  the  highest  grade  particularly  required 
at  St.  James’.  The  president,  however,  as  far  as  the  senate 
had  reason  to  believe,  (for  no  other  motive  could  they  assign  or 
suppose)  had  not  chosen  to  send  in  a nomination  for  a minister 
to  England  this  session,  because  there  was  not  a concurrence 
between  him  and  that  body  at  the  last  session  on  the  same  sub- 
ject. What  other  reason  could  be  assigned,  or  would  be  assign- 
ed? Was  there  any  necessity  for  nominating  a minister  at  the 
previous  session?  Why,  yes,  that  would  appear  to  be  the  case 
by  the  fact  of  the  president  nominating  such  a minister.  Had 
that  necessity-at  all  diminished  now?  Had  it  not,  on  the  contra- 
ry, much  increased  since  that  time?  There  could  not  be  a doubt 
about  it.  Then,  why  not  nominate  a minister,  and  send  the 
nomination  to  the  senate.  If  any  gentleman — any  of  the  lead- 
ers of  the  administration,  (and  he  recognised  the  gentleman 
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from  New  York  [Mr.  Wright]  in  that  character),  or  any  of  those 
senators  who  had  taken  part  in  that  debate.,,  knew  any  thing 
concerning  this  subject,  he  would  thank  them  to  state  what  it 
was.  if  any  senator  would  get  up  in  his  place  and  state  on  his 
responsibility  that  there  would  be  sent  to  the  senate  to-day  or 
to-morrow  the  nomination  of  a minister  to  England,  he  (Mr. 
Clay ) should  then  be  willing  to  wait  for  it;  but,  without  such  an 
assurance,  and  without,  in  point  of  fact,  such  a nomination 
were  made,  he  would  not  vote  to  appropriate  one  cent.  The 
senate  owed  it  to  its  own  dignity,  and  that  of  the  country,  to  re- 
frain from  doing  so.  It  was  due  to  the  senate,  having,  as  it  had, 
an  equal  participation  in  all  appointments  with  the  president 
himself,  to  forbear  making  any  appropriation  under  the  existing 
circumstances. 

Mr.  Clayton  said  that  this  was  the  same  question  which  had 
been  brought  belore  the  senate  three  or  four  years  ago,  in  refer- 
ence to  an  outfit  for  a minister  to  France.  He  was  against  that 
appropriation,  and  he  should  vote  against  this.  There  were  two 
funds  annually  appropriated  under  the  diplomatic  head,  one 
was  for  secret  service,  and  the  other  was  a contingent  fund  for 
the  expenses  of  such  appointments  as  it  might  be  necessary  to 
make  during  the  recess.  If  thirty  thousand  dollars  was  not  a 
sufficient  sum  for  this  contingent  fund,  he  was  willing  to  in- 
crease it  to  sixty  thousand  dollars,  but  he  was  not  disposed  to 
vote  for  a specific  appropriation  for  this  outfit.  He  wished  to 
leave  the  president  to  make  this  appointment  on  his  own  re- 
sponsibility, if  he  chose  to  make  it.  He  ought  to  make  it  on  the 
responsibility  he  assumed  to  himself.  If  the  president  should 
make  the  appointment  during  the  recess,  under  the  clause  in 
the  constitution  which  invests  him  with  the  right,  and  should 
send  the  nomination  to  the  senate,  at  its  next  session,  for  con- 
firmation, he  (Mr.  C.)  would  preclude  himself  from  making  any 
objection  to  the  nomination,  if  he  now  voted  an  outfit  and  sala- 
ry. It  was  not  the  wish  of  the  committee  on  finance  to  throw 
any  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  executive,  but  they  were  not  dis- 
posed to  anticipate  his  intention  to  send  a minister  to  England 
by  now  making  an  appropriation.  If  it  was  necessary,  in  the 
estimation  of  senators  on  the  other  side,  to  make  an  addition  to 
the  contingent  fund,  because  30,000  dollars  would  not  be  suffi- 
cient, let  them  increase  the  amount  to  fifty  thousand  or  one 
hundred  thousand  dollars.  But,  he  insisted  that  the  president 
should  take  the  responsibility  of  sending  a minister,  during  the 
recess,  on  himself.  It  was  unfair  to  ask  senators  to  commit 
themselves  in  advance  on  the  propriety  of  sending  a minister  to 
England.  He  entirely  concurred  in  the  importance  of  having  a 
minister  to  London;  but  the  president,  if  he  thought  it  import- 
ant, should  make  the  nomination  now.  But  the  president  had 
not  done  this.  In  his  judgment,  therefore,  it  appeared  that  there 
was  no  necessity  for  the  appointment  of  a minister  during  the 
session.  But  by  the  introduction  of  the  clause  for  an  outfit  and 
salary  into  the  bill,  it  seems  that  he  thinks  it  may  be  necessary 
during  the  recess.  He  might,  therefore,  take  the  responsibility 
of  the  appointment  during  the  recess,  and  then  turn  round  on 
senators  and  say,  you  voted  for  an  outfit  and  salary  for  a minis- 
ter, and  now  you  say  there  is  no  contingency  which  requires 
that  he  should  be  sent.  He  would  repeat  that,  if  the  fund  was 
not  now  large  enough,  he  hoped  it  would  be  increased;  but  he 
would  not  vote  a specific  appropriation  for  an  outfit  and  salary 
unless  a nomination  was  made. 

Mr.  Buchanan  was  opposed  to  striking  out  the  appropriation 
from  the  bill.  The  executive  had  his  duties  to  perform,  for 
which  he  was  responsible;  and  the  senate  had  their  duties,  for 
which  it  was  equally  responsible.  The  president  had  asked  this 
appropriation  for  a minister  to  England.  The  only  question  for 
senators  to  decide  was,  whether  they  ought  to  make  the  appro- 
priation? He  did  not  know  whether  the  executive  intended  to 
nominate  a minister  to  England  or  not  during  the  present  ses- 
sion. But  there  might  be  a necessity  for  his  doing  so  between 
this  period  and  the  session  of  the  next  congress,  and  he  (Mr.  B.) 
was  unwilling  to  prevent  this  from  being  done,  by  declaring  that 
the  senate  would  make  no  appropriation  for  the  salary  and  out- 
fit of  a minister,  to  England.  He  concurred  entirely,  or  to  a very 
great  extent,  with  the  senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Clay)  that 
the  time  was  likely  to  arrive  when  it  would  be  indispensable 
that  we  should  have  a minister  at  St.  James’.  Suppose  our 
minister  to  France  should  be  recalled,  under  any  contingency, 
it  would  then,  under  such  a state  of  things,  be  indispensable 
that  the  United  States  should  have  a minister  at  the  English 
court,  for  the  purpose  of  representing  us,  possibly,  directly  on 
the  spot,  or,  at  least,  indirectly,  through  the  British  government. 
He,  therefore,  could  not  understand  the  logic  whioh  first  was 
presented  to  the  senate,  that  it  was  a proposition  undeniable, 
that  the  appointment  of  a minister  was  necessary,  and  yet  that 
the  means  for  carrying  it  into  effect  should  be  stricken  out.  But 
the  executive,  added  Mr.  B.  may  yet  (during  the  session)  send 
in  a nomination.  It  was  for  us  to  make  the  appropriation,  for 
which  we  were  responsible  to  the  country;  and  it  was  for  the 
executive  to  make  a nomination  or  not,  as  his  sense  of  duty 
may  prescribe.  Shall  we,  in  anticipation  of  the  president’s  not 
doing  what  he  ought,  refuse  ourselves  to  do  our  duty?  Certain- 
ly not. 

Mr.  Clayton  observed,  that  he  was  by  no  means  disposed  to 
trammel  the  executive,  by  advocating  that  the  appropriation  for 
a minister  to  England  be  stricken  out  of  the  bill.  Did  the  sena- 
tor suppose  that  it  was  the  intention  or  desire  of  hon.  gentle- 
men to  trammel  the  president?  If  he  did,  let  him  show  them 
how  it  could  be  done  by  striking  out  this  clause.  He  (Mr.  C.) 
would  point  him  out  a clause  in  the  bill  that  all  were  willing  to 
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pass— an  appropriation  of  $30,000  for  the  contingent  expenses 
of  our  foreign  intercourse,  for  tlie  very  purpose  ot  enabling  the 
executive,  if  he  chose,  to  send  a minister  abroad  in  the  recess. 
And  he  (Mr.  Clacton)  would  again  say,  that,  if  that  sum  was 
not  thought  large  enough,  he  would,  for  one,  vote  to  increase 
it.  But,  he  desired  to  state,  that,  if  the  executive  should  think 
proper  to  send  a minister  abroad  during  the  recess,  he  should 
take  his  salary  and  outfit  from  the  fund  ut  his  disposal,  and  con- 
sequently become  wholly  responsible  lor  making  the  appoint- 
ment. If,  for  instance,  then,  the  president  should  send  an  ob 
jectionable  minister,  who  ought  not  to  have  been  sent  abroad, 
he  might  be  rejected  at  the  next  meeting  of  congress,  by  those 
who  had  not  been  instrumental  in  sending  him  abroad.  They 
would  not  have  committed  themselves,  inasmuch  as  they  had 
not  voted  for  the  necessity  of  sending  a minister  abroad.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  if  he  (Mr.  C ) should  vote  for  a specific  ap- 
propriation of  $9,000  salary,  and  $9,000  outfit,  he  admitted,  as 
clearly  as  possible,  by  such  a vote,  that  it  was  necessary  that 
the  executive  should  send  a minister  abroad  during  the  recess. 
He  was  inclined  to  think  that  one  should  go  abroad,  however; 
but  he  insisted,  that  if  one  were  to  be  appointed,  the  senate 
should  have  the  power  of  saying  who  should  be  that  minister. 
He  had  no  idea  of  sanctioning  the  sending  of  a minister  to  En- 
gland during  the  recess,  particularly  as  the  chief  magistrate  had 
permitted  so  many  months  to  elapse  without  sending  to  the  se- 
nate his  nomination.  Mr.  C.  would  assert,  that  such  an  omis- 
sion was  a violation  of  the  constitution,  and  therefore  ought  not 
to  be  winked  at. 

Mr.  Wright  could  not  see  the  propriety  of  the  amendment. 
The  senator  from  Delaware  was  willing  to  do  a thing  indirectly 
which  he  could  not  consent  to  do  directly.  It  was  his  (Mr. 
W’s)  opinion,  that  if  the  senate  increased  the  contingent  ap- 
propriation ostensibly  and  avowedly  for  the  purpose  of  author- 
ising the  president  to  send  a minister  to  England,  it  was  the 
same  thing  as  to  make  an  appropriation  directly  to  carry  into 
execution  that  object.  He  was  glad  to  hear  the  honorable  se- 
nator admit  that  there  might  be  a necessity  for  this  mission  be- 
fore congress  met  again.  That  must  be  apparent  to  every  sena- 
tor. He  (Mr.  Wright)  could  not  consent  to  any  course  now 
which  would  anrouut  to  a prohibition  of  this  mission  for  nine 
mouths,  from  any  mere  presumption  that  another  branch  of  the 
government  would  neglect  the  performance  of  its  duty.  Much 
less  would  he  believe  that  this  other  branch  would  not  perform 
its  duty,  by  sending  in  a nomination,  if  the  appointment  were 
now  called  for.  He  hoped  that  the  appropriation  would  be 
made,  and  that  the  senate  would  not  take  upon  itself  that  re- 
sponsibility which  must  otherwise  attach  to  it. 

Mr.  Clayton  said  that  there  was  a great  difference  between 
voting  to  increase  the  contingent  fund,  and  voting  for  an  appro- 
priation for  a minister  to  England;  because,  in  the  first  case,  he 
was  induced  to  believe  there  might  be  a greater  fund  required, 
and  no  expression  of  opinion  was  necessarily  desired  to  be 
made  on  the  subject.  On  the  contrary,  however,  in  the  second 
case,  he  should  have  to  vote  in  the  most  solemn  manner,  in 
favor  of  sending  a minister  abroad.  He  was  determined  to  put 
a constitutional  check  upon  this  matter.  The  president  would 
see  a difference  between  a distinct  vote  in  favor  of  an  outfit 
and  salary  of  a minister,  and  a vote  to  increase  the  contingent 
fund,  in  which  event  he  would  have  to  take  the  money  for  those 
purposes  out  of  the  fund  on  his  own  responsibility,  and  have  to 
decide  upon  the  necessity  of  the  occasion.  He  (Mr.  Clayton) 
would  say,  that,  when  a vacancy  had  happened,  the  president 
was  bound  to  nominate  an  individual  during  the  next  silting  of 
the  senate.  He  was  bound  by  what  was  due  to  himself,  as  well 
as  to  fulfil  the  requirements  of  the  constitution,  not  to  suffer  a 
session  to  pass  by  without  laying  his  nomination  before  his  con- 
stitutional advisers  and  participators  in  the  appointing  power. 

Mr.  Webster  said,  if  the  gentleman  from  New  York,  (Mr. 
Wright),  or  any  one  else,  would  say  that  there  was  a nomina- 
tion to  be  sent  to  the  senate  during  the  present  session,  he 
should  then  be  in  favor  of  making  an  appropriation.  But  the 
committee  took  the  ground  that,  if  a minister  was  to  be  sent  to 
England  in  the  recess,  his  nomination  ought  to  be  sent  to  this 
body  prior  to  its  adjournment,  in  order  that  it  might  exercise  its 
concurrent  power,  its  constitutional  power,  in  regard  to  the  ap- 
pointment. And,  that  unless  the  nomination  was  made,  the 
senate  ought  not  to  agree  to  make  an  appropriation.  As  to  the 
other  cases,  the  appropriations  for  charges  to  South  America,  as 
it  was  understood  that  nominations  would  be  made,  they  were 
not  stricken  out  by  the  committee.  If  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  would  say  now  that  a nomination  (or  England  would  be 
made,  he  would  withdraw  the  amendment  of  the  committee,  or 
he  would  be  willing  to  introduce  it  again,  should  a nomination 
be  made  before  the  bill  was  returned  from  the  other  house. 
Otherwise,  the  senate  ought  not  to  agree  to  the  appropriation, 
but  should  sustain  its  constitutional  powers. 

Mr.  Clay  said  that  he  did  not  agree  with  the  senator  from 
Delaware  as  to  the  propriety  of  making  any  increase  in  the  con- 
tingent fund.  He  hirnself  would  not  vote  an  additional  cent  to 
that  fund.  It  was  not  very  different  whether  the  amount  were 
taken  out  of  the  contingent  fund,  or  out  of  the  treasury,  under 
a specific  appropriation.  He  thought  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Wright)  had  somewhat  the  advantage  in  the  argu- 
ment on  this  point.  Eight  or  nine  months  had  elapsed  since 
the  last  nomination  had  been  made  to  the  senate,  and  the  presi- 
dent had  had  ample  opportunity  of  sending  in  a nomination 
during  the  present  session;  therefore,  what  charge  could  be 
made  against  this  body,  for  having,  in  the  discharge  of  its  duty, 


determined  not  to  make  an  appropriation,  because  it  hail  a right 
to  have  a voice  in  the  appoiuiment  of  a minister  to  England, 
and  entertained  the  opinion  that  one  was  intended  to  be  sent 
without  asking  their  concur rence?  The  president  was  as  much 
bound  to  make  a nomination,  as  the  senate  was  to  provide  the 
necessary  appropriation;  and  he  had  not  done  It,  nor  authorised 
any  of  his  friends  to  say  that  he  would  send  one  in  before  the 
end  of  the  session.  Now,  he  (Mr.  C.)  would  ask,  was  the  sena- 
tor from  Pennsylvania,  or  any  other  senator,  prepared  to  say, 
that  it  was  treating  the  senate  fairly  to  withhold  a nomination 
now,  and,  alter  that  body  had  adjourned,  to  send  a mini-ter 
abroad  without  asking  its  concurrence  in  the  appointment?  Was 
that  a proper  mode  of  administering  this. government?  Was  it 
suitable?  Was  it  correct?  He  might  ask,  was  it  constitutional? 
There  were  many  who  believed  it  was  unconstitutional.  But 
whether  constitutional  or  not,  it  was  highly  proper  that  the  se- 
nate should  have  an  opportunity  of  giving  an  opinion  on  the  no- 
mination before  the  individual  was  sent  abroad.  Senators  were 
told  they  might  reject  the  nomination  at  the  next  session,  if 
they  disapproved  of  it.  But,  it  was  to  be  recollected,  that  that 
course  was  always  attended  with  inconvenience  to  the  public, 
and  much  expense.  The  honorable  senator  from  Pennsylvania 
had  said,  he  believed,  that,  before  the  meeting  of  the  senate 
again,  a minister  would  be  sent  to  England.  He  (Mr.  Clay)  did 
not  know  it,  but  he  believed  that  would  be  the  case.  If  the 
president  had  reasons  for  making  the  appointment  in  the  recess, 
why  did  he  not  communicate  them  to  this  body,  and  at  the 
same  time  send  in  his  nomination?  Why  had  he  delayed  nearly 
a whole  session  doing  so,  and  left  his  friends,  leaders  or  no  lead- 
ers, in  such  an  awkward  predicament?  Mr.  C.  concluded  by 
expressing  a hope,  that  an  appropriation  would  be  made  in  ano- 
ther form.  He  was  determined  not  to  vote  one  cent  for  the 
salary  and  outfit  of  a minister  to  England. 

Mr.  Bibb  remarked  that  there  was  now  no  minister  to  Eng- 
land, and  yet  we  are  called  upon  said  he,  to  make  an  appro- 
priation for  a nomination  not  yet  made,  nor  likely  to  be  made 
during  the  session.  He  could  not  vote  lor  it.  But  why,  asked 
he  are  we  called  upon  to  vole  this  appropriation?  it  was  an 
office  not  depending  on  their  legislation,  but  on  the  laws  of 
nations,  and  the  president  had  the  power  to  fill  it.  Bui  how 
fill  it?  When  in  the  recess — now  mark  the  words  of  the  con- 
stitution— “he  shall  have  the  power  to  fill  all  vacancies  that 
may  happen  during  the  recess  of  the  senate,  by  granting  com- 
missions which  shall  expire  at  the  end  of  their  next  session.” 
This  clause  was  made  to  provide  for  a vacancy  happening  dur- 
ing the  recess  of  the  senate;  but  it  never  was  foreseen  that  the 
senate  would  he  called  upon  to  make  an  appropriation  for  the 
salary  of  an  officer  to  be  appointed  in  the  recess,  when  the  pre- 
sident did  not  choose  ro  make  the  nomination  during  the  ses- 
sion of  the  senate.  What  would  be  the  effect  of  making  this 
appropriation?  It  must  be  predicated  on  one  of  these  estimates 
sent  from  the  executive  departments;  and,  therefore,  shews 
that  the  president  thinks  a minister  to  England  is  necessary, 
though  he  does  not  nominate  one  to  be  appointed  by  and  wiili 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  senate.  Therefore,  if  we  vole  this 
money,  said  Mr.  B.  we  pass  by  the  constitution,  and  give  the 
president  the  sole  power  to  act  in  this  matter  without  consult- 
ing the  senate.  Mr.  B.  admitted  that  he  did  once  vote  for  an 
appropriation  something  like  this,  but  under  different  circum- 
stances. It  was  in  1813,  or  1814,  when  the  law  created  a great 
number  of  officers,  and  it  was  not  supposed  possible  that  the 
president  could  fill  them  all  during  the  session,  therefore  he 
was  permitted  to  fill  them  in  the  recess.  But  was  this  the 
case  now?  Was  there  any  reason  why  tire  president  could  not 
have  nominated  a minister  to  England  during  the  present  ses- 
sion? Under  these  circumstances,  to  permit  the  president  to 
make  the  appointment  without  the  authority  of  the  senate 
would  be  losing  sight  altogether  of  the  constitution;  and  inas- 
much as  it  would  be  virtually  giving  him  the  power  to  pass 
over  the  senate,  he,  Mr.  B.  could  not  vote  for  the  appropria- 
tion. As  there  was  no  minister  to  England,  and  had  not  been 
one  for  eighteen  months  past,  and  as  the  president  had  not 
thought  fit  to  nominate  one  during  the  whole  session,  then  al- 
most over,  it  seemed  to  him  that  the  senate  was  bound  to  re- 
ject the  appropriation,  unless  they  were  willing  to  surrender  the 
whole  of  their  prerogative  into  the  hands  of  the  president.  He 
was  not  one  of  those  who  supposed  it  necessary  to  send  ministers 
abroad  when  there  was  no  particular  negotiation  necessary  with 
a foreign  power;  but  be  that  as  it  might,  he  would  not  give  to 
the  president  the  unrestricted  power  to  send  abroad  whom  he 
pleased,  and  when  he  pleased,  and  to  bring  him  home  and  send 
out  another  at  his  own  discretion;  by  this  means  drawing  all  the 
power  of  appointment  into  his  own  hands,  and  creating  all  those 
extraordinary  expenses  in  our  diplomatic  intercourse,  which 
have  been  so  much  complained  of.  He  would  not  then  say,  nor 
was  it  necessary  that  he  should,  whether  a minister  to  England 
was  necessary  or  not, though  the  president,  he  presumed,  thought 
so,  or  there  would  not  have  been  an  estimate  for  the  appropria- 
tion; but  if  the  president  thought  proper  to  send  abroad  a mi- 
nister without  the  authority  of  the  senate,  he,  Mr.  B.  was  not 
disposed  to  give  him  the  power  to  do  so,  and  he  should  there- 
fore vote  against  the  appropriation. 

Mr.  Clayton  could  not  incur  the  responsibility  of  not  giving 
to  the  president  sufficient  means  to  carry  on  the  government, 
and  perform  his  duties  in  the  recess;  and  if  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  was  prepared  to  refusesuch  sums  as  were  necessary, 
he  (Mr.  Clayton)  was  not.  While  he  agreed,  however,  that  he 
I was  bound  io  give  ample  means,  he  would  give  them  so  that 
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the  responsibility  of  their  application  should  be  with  the  exe- 
cutive, and  not  with  him.  It  was  the  business  of  the  presi- 
dent  to  decide  whether  he  would  make  the  appointment.  He 
is  responsible,  and  not  me.  It  might  not  appear  to  be  neces- 
sary to  increase  the  contingent  fund.  He  asked  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  on  finance  the  question.  If  it  was,  he  would 
prefer  to  leave  this  specific  appropriation  out  of  the  bill,  and 
to  increase  the  contingent  fund.  Suppose  that  the  president 
saw  great  danger  of  an  interruption  of  our  relations  with 
another  country,  which  are  now  standing  in  so  interesting  a po- 
sition, and  thought  it  necessary  to  send  a minister  to  England 
for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  an  intercourse  with  that  other 
country,  would  it  be  right  in  him,  (Mr.  C.)  to  refuse  to  make 
an  appropriation  which  might  enable  the  president  to  send  a 
minister  to  England,  in  the  hope  that  he  might  be  a medium  of 
mediation  for  the  adjustment  of  the  differences?  He  was  not 
prepared  to  do  this. 

Mr.  Calhoun  said  the  appropriation  of  the  outfit  and  salary 
appeared  to  him  neither  more  nor  less  than  to  aid  the  president 
in  performing  an  unconstitutional  act.  If  he  (Mr.  C.)  had  read 
the  constitution  aright,  the  executive  had  no  right  to  allow  a 
session  to  pass  over,  after  a vacancy  had  occurred,  without 
sending  in  his  nomination  to  fill  the  existing  vacancy.  And 
this  appropriation  was  to  be  made  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the 
president  to  supply  a vacancy  which  had  not  happened  in  the 
recess!  Every  senator  knew  the  peculiar  circumstances  con- 
nected with  this  subject.  They  were  all  aware  that  a nomina- 
tion had  been  sent  to  the  senate  at  the  last  session,  and  that  it 
was  rejected.  Was  it  asked  by  this  appropriation,  then,  that 
the  president  should  be  allowed  to  send  a minister  to  England 
without  first  laying  his  nomination  before  this  body?  Senators 
could  not  he  ignorant  of  what  had  taken  place  on  a former  oc- 
casion, and  they  might  rest  assured  what  would  be  done  again 
if  an  appropriation  should  now  he  made.  It  remained  to  be 
seen  whether  the  senate  would  continue  to  deserye  the  high 
character  for  which  it  was  already  distinguished,  as  an  inde 
pendent,  honorable  and  virtuous  body,  by  its  action  in  the 
present  instance.  We  have  stood  here,  (continued  the  hono- 
rable senator),  as  barriers  to  resist  the  unconstitutional  acts  of 
the  executive.  If  we  carry  through  this  noble  struggle  as  we 
ought — if  we  stand  as  a rock,  firm  and  immovable,  against 
these  continual  violations  of  the  constitution,  we  shall  be  en- 
titled to  the  eternal  gratitude  of  our  country.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  if  we  permit  the  dignity  of  this  body  to  be  trifled 
with  and  disregarded,  we  shall  prove  ourselves  recreant  to  the 
rights  and  honor  of  the  states  which  we  represent  here,  and 
no  longer  worthy  to  be  their  representatives.  I trust  the  ap 
priation  will  be  unanimously  rejected — at  least,  certainly,  hy 
all  those  who  take  the  same  view  of  this  subject  which  I do. 

Mr.  Tyler  said,  that  when  an  encroachment  was  made  on 
the  constitution,  let  it  be  by  whomsoever  it  might,  he  trusted 
lie  would  be  as  ready  to  resist  it  as  any  senator  on  that  floor; 
but  he  could  not  in  the  course  of  his  legislation  there  suppose 
that  the  president  designed  to  violate  the  constitution.  He 
(Mr.  T.)  would  not  act  on  that  principle.  He  did  not  believe 
it  became  him  so  to  act.  He  regarded  the  responsibility  which 
attached  to  himself  as  well  as  that  which  belonged  to  the  pre 
sident.  He  would  think  it  unkind  did  the  president  charge 
him,  in  so  many  words,  with  an  intention  to  violate  the  con 
stilution;  and  it  would  be  equally  unkind  in  him  to  make  such 
a charge  against  the  president;  and,  therefore,  he  should  vote 
for  the  appropriation.  He  put  his  vote  upon  this  ground,  and 
no  other.  He  would  say,  as  a senator  in  his  place,  that  the 
constitution  devolved  upon  him  certain  high  duties.  He  held 
that,  in  the  present  aspect  of  our  political  affairs,  there  was  no 
constitutional  duty  on  the  part  of  the  senate  to  make  an  appro- 
priation; but  it  was  politic  to  appropriate  a sum  sufficient  to 
enable  the  president  to  send  a minister  to  England,  if  he  thought 
proper  to  do  so.  The  executive  was  bound  to  carry  into  effect 
his  constitutional  powers  and  authority;  to  send  a minister  to 
England  by  and  with  the  consent  of  the  senate,  provided  a va- 
cancy should  occur.  He  denied  the  president  had  any  right  or 
authority  whatever  derivable  from  the  constitution,  to  send  a 
minister  to  England  after  the  adjournment,  and  before  the  next 
session.  He  would  go  further,  and  say  that,  if  the  president 
were  to  appoint  his  (Mr.  T’s)  own  brother  to  this  mission  during 
the  recess,  he  would,  when  the  nomination  came  before  him  at 
the  next  session,  reject  the  nomination. 

He  wished  to  be  distinctly  understood  on  that  point.  If  the 
president  should  so  far  violate  the  constitution,  (Mr.  T.  cared 
not  whom  the  person  selected  might  be),  as  to  send  a minister 
to  England  during  the  recess;  if,  in  truth,  he  should  do  that  act, 
his  (Mr.  Tyler's)  vote  would  be  recorded  against  it.  It  would 
bean  encroachment  on  the  constitutional  rights  of  the  senate 
so  manifest,  that  he  would  be  induced  to  follow  the  example  of 
the  senator  from  South  Carolina,  and  resist  it  to  the  uttermost. 
But  he  did  not  feel  himself  authorised  or  justified  in  supposing 
that  the  executive  would  pursue  a course  in  contravention  of 
the  constitution  of  the  United  States.  He  had  reason  to  think 
he  would  not.  There  had  been  two  sessions  and  two  recesses 
since  the  vacancy  had  occurred,  and  only  one  nomination  had 
been  sent  to  the  senate,  and  that  was  at  the  last  session,  and  it 
was  rejected.  None  had  been  made  since.  But  why  should 
he  say  that  one  would  not  be  sent  to  the  senate  before  it  ad 
journed — to-day  or  to-morrow?  Why  ought  he  gratuitously  to 
assume  that  the  president  did  not  intend  to  make  a nomination 
during  the  present  session? 


If  the  president  was  truly  sensible  of  the  high  responsibility 

which  attached  to  a minister  to  England,  he  would  nominate 
an  individual.  Mr.  T.  would  say  that  he  would  nominate,  be- 
cause he  went  for  the  presumption,  that  what  the  president 
ought  to  do,  he  would  do.  If  not,  he  would  be  guilty  of  great 
neglect  of  duty.  Look  at  our  foreign  relations — the  situation 
in  which  we  stand  towards  France — all,  all  pointed  out  the  ne- 
cessity of  having  our  diplomatic  corps  complete.  If,  then,  the 
executive  did  not  nominate  a minister  at  the  present  session, 
Mr.  T.  held  he  would  be  guilty  of  great  misconduct  and  neglect. 

He  (Mr.  Tyler)  thought  that  a minister  to  England  was  es- 
sentially necessary;  it  was  highly  proper  that  one  should  be 
sent,  and  therefore  he  was  willing  to  vote  for  an  appropriation 
to  carry  that  desirable  object  into  effect. 

Mr.  Leigh  said  he  should  not,  any  more  than  his  colleague, 
indulge  the  presumption  that  the  president  would  wilfully  vio- 
late the  constitution.  But,  he  should  indulge  the  presumption, 
that  the  executive  understood  the  constitution  very  differently 
from  the  honorable  senator  and  himself,  and  was  of  opinion  that 
it  was  in  his  power,  in  the  recess  of  the  senate,  to  fill  a vacan- 
cy which  happened  in  a former  recess.  And  he  (Mr.  L.)  in- 
dulged the  presumption,  for  the  reason  that  the  president  had 
done  the  very  deed,  (which  some  honorable  senators  wished  to 
prevent  in  future),  for  he  had  sent  Mr.  Livingston  to  France, 
two  or  three  years  ago,  in  the  recess.  Now,  it  was  his  (Mr. 
Leigh's)  opinion,  right  or  wrong,  that  the  president  had  no  au- 
thority, under  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  to  make  that  ap- 
pointment in  the  recess;  but  the  president  did  not  so  understand 
the  constitution.  Mr.  L.  should,  for  that  very  reason,  vote 
against  the  appropriation;  and  he  should  vote  for  it  in  no  form 
or  shape  in  which  the  president  could  thereby  be  enabled  to 
violate  the  constitution,  though  it  might  not  be  a violation  ac- 
cording to  the  president’s  interpretation  of  it.  He  should  be 
willing  to  vote  for  an  appropriation,  with  a proviso,  that  no 
money  should  be  paid  unless  the  minister  was  appointed  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  senate.  He  never 
would  give  his  vote  for  this  appropriation  under  any  other  cir- 
cumstances, seeing  that  the  president  differed  from  him  in  his 
construction  of  the  constitution,  which  completely  surrendered 
the  concurrent  power  of  the  senate. 

Mr.  Calhoun  said  that  he  was  riot  in  the  senate  when  the  de- 
bate commenced.  He  asked  if  the  president  had  desired  this 
appropriation?  Or  had  he  expressed  a wish  to  make  any  ap- 
pointment? 

Mr.  Webster  replied  that  the  committee  had  no  intimation  of 
the  desire  of  the  president  but  the  simple  estimates  from  the 
department.  As  he  had  before  said,  there  were  some  appro- 
priations made  for  charges  on  the  understanding  that  they 
would  be  nominated.  But  on  the  subject  of  a minister  to  Great 
Britain  the  committee  had  no  information  but  that  which  the 
bill  indicated.  The  bill  as  it  went  to  the  committee,  contained 
an  appropriation  for  outfit  and  salary  for  a minister  and  secreta- 
ry of  legation  for  England.  The  amendment  under  considera- 
tion corrected  the  bill  in  this  particular.  It  struck  out  the  out- 
fit and  salary  for  minister  and  secretary  of  legation,  and  conti- 
nued the  charge  d’affaires.  From  the  omission  of  an  appropria- 
tion for  a charge,  it  was  presumed  to  be  the  settled  purpose  of 
the  executive  io  send  a minister,  as  an  appropriation  for  that 
purpose  was  inserted.  The  only  question  for  the  senate  to  de- 
cide was,  if  it  was  proper  for  the  president  to  send  a nomina- 
tion to  the  senate,  if  he  designed  to  make  an  appointment  be- 
fore the  next  session.  The  committee  had  kept  back  the  bill 
to  the  last  moment  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  him  to 
do  so.  Last  week  he  had  called  the  attention  of  the  commit- 
tee to  all  the  other  parts  of  the  bill,  and  they  had  waited  since, 
in  the  hope  that  a nomination  would  be  made.  The  gentleman 
from  Virginia  (Mr.  Tyler)  was  willing  to  appropriate,  while  lie 
avowed  the  opinion,  that,  if  the  president  kept  back  the  nomi- 
nation, and  sent  a minister  after  the  session,  it  would  be  an  un- 
constitutional act.  Many  others  took  a similar  view.  The 
sole  ground  on  which  they  desired  the  appropriation  to  remain 
in  the  bill,  was  that  the  president  would  send  in  a nomination 
to-day  or  to-morrow.  He  (Mr.  W.)  had  never  known  any  in- 
stance where  the  president  had  thought  it  to  be  his  duty  to  keep 
his  purpose  so  profoundly  secret  that  it  had  not  escaped  to  a 
member  of  either  house.  He  presumed  that  the  president  had 
no  intention  to  nominate.  Such  also  was  the  impression  in 
other  quarters.  He  was  willing  to  keep  back  the  bill  to  the  last 
moment;  but  if  there  was  no  nomination,  he  could  not  consent 
to  the  appropriation.  He  would  rather  risk  the  whole  appro- 
priation bill,  because  he  believed  that  the  constitutional  rights 
of  the  senate  were  more  in  danger  of  being  thrown  over  on  this, 
than  on  any  other  question.  This  was  the  last  day  but  one  of 
the  session.  Who  was  prepared  to  say  that  any  nomination 
would  be  made?  If  none  were  so  prepared,  let  the  appropria- 
tion be  stricken  out.  There  was  no  presumption  in  favor  of  the 
view  of  the  gentleman  from  Virginia.  The  bill  must  go  to  the 
president  to  day  or  not  at  all.  Was  it  not  an  irresistible  pre- 
sumption, that  the  president  desired  to  let  the  session  go  by 
without  making  a nomination? 

Mr.  Calhoun  remarked  that  the  senate  was  about  to  make  an 
appropriation  in  order  that  a minister  might  be  appointed  by  the 
president  in  the  recess,  for  not  a single  friend  of  the  executive 
had  risen  in  his  place  and  stated  whether  the  president  intend- 
ed sending  in  a nomination  to  the  senate.  The  senator  from 
Virginia  had  stated  that  the  president’s  making  a nomination  at 
this  session  was  a question  of  duty.  Yes,  it  was  his  duty — a 
high  constitutional  duly  to  send  to  this  body  his  nomination. 
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He  had  only  to  look  at  the  state  of  our  foreign  relations— parti- 
cularly with  France,  to  he  convinced  (if  he  required  any  con- 
vincing) of  the  great  importance  of  our  having  a minister  of  the 
first  grade  at  the  court  of  St.  James.  The  duty  of  the  senate 
was  to  protect  its  own  power.  There  had  been  a war  against 
it,  which  was  calculated  to  destroy  it,  had  it  not  been  compos- 
ed of  strong  materials — of  firm,  unbending  and  fearless  men, 
acting  in  a righteous  cause.  He  concurred  in  the  remark  of  the 
senator  from  Massachusetts,  that  he  would  rather  risk  this  ap- 
propriation bill,  and  every  other  bill,  than  make  an  appropria- 
tion under  present  circumstances. 

Mr.  Shepley  observed,  that  it  was  not  his  purpose  to  enter 
largely  into  the  discussion.  The  state  which  he  had  the  honor 
in  part  to  represent,  had  a very  powerful  interest  in  this  ques- 
tion. It  could  not  but  be  remembered  by  the  senate  that  that 
state  had  interests  of  a most  vital  character,  and  on  which  she 
felt  most  deeply,  to  be  treated  of  in  our  negotiations  with  Eng- 
land, and  which  had  in  some  measure  been  for  a long  time  ne- 
glected. She  would  have  great  cause  of  regret  and  complaint, 
that  because  of  a mere  difference  of  opinion  between  the_  exe- 
cutive and  senate,  no  minister  was  appointed  to  a court  where 
it  was  so  necessary  that  a question  deeply  affecting  her  should 
Resettled.  What  had  the  senate  to  act  upon?  What  evidence 
was  before  them  that  the  president  would  not  make  the  nomi- 
nation before  the  close  of  the  session?  He  had  listened  with 
great  attention  to  the  debate,  and  he  had  heard  no  one  authorised 
to  say  that  no  nomination  would  be  made  to  the  senate  at  this 
session.  They  had  heard,  it  was  true,  that  none  would  be 
made;  but  what  was  the  evidence?  A bill  was  before  the  se- 
nate making  appropriations  for  the  diplomatic  intercourse  of 
the  United  States,  and  a motion  was  made  to  strike  out  the  sa- 
lary and  outfit  of  the  minister  to  England.  But  would  that 
prove  that  the  president  did  not  mean  to  make  the  nomination? 
He  was  still  disposed  to  think  that  what  he  so  much  desired  to 
see  would  happen;  that  is,  that  the  president  would  make  the 
appointment  before  the  close  of  the  session,  and  he  would  there- 
fore vote  for  the  appropriation.  He  regretted  very  much  that 
the  idea  had  been  thrown  out  that  no  minister  would  be  ap- 
pointed. _ 

Mr.  Tyler  doubted  very  much  the  propriety  of  the  amend- 
ment. An  appropriation  for  the  salary  and  outfit  of  a minister 
to  England  was  to  be  made,  provided  the  president  did  not  vio- 
late the  constitution.  Holding  the  opinion,  as  some  senators 
did,  that  he  would  send  a minister  to  England  in  the  recess,  the 
amendment  was  certainly  equivalent  to  a declaration  of  that 
sort.  He  (Mr.  T.)  should  deem  the  phraseology  of  the  amend- 
ment improper.  The  views  of  the  senator  from  Massachusetts 
on  this  subject  were  very  strong,  and  they  would  have  undoubt- 
edly much  weight  with  the  publi®.  Although,  as  had  been  said, 
almost  the  last  hour  of  the  session  had  come,  yet  he  was  dis- 
posed to  wait  till  almost  the  last  minute  to  give  the  president  an 
opportunity  of  sending  in  his  nomination.  He  did  not  wish  to 
furnish  the  executive  with  an  excuse,  but  he  wished  to  prevent 
him  from  having  to  state  in  his  defence  for  not  sending  in  his 
nomination,  that  the  senate  would  not  agree  to  make  an  appro- 
priation unless  he  had  first  sent  it  to  them.  Did  it  become  the 
senate  to  insinuate  such  a thing  as  that  he  intended  to  violate 
the  constitution?  When  he  violated  it,  then  it  was  time  enough 
to  aet.  But  to  anticipate  a violation,  and  announce  it  in  de- 
fence of  that  senate’s  action,  he  did  not  know  that  such  a thing 
was  ever  done  in  this  country  or  any  other.  He  extremely  re- 
gretted that  he  could  not  agree  with  his  honorable  friends  on 
this  important  matter.  The  course  which  he  had  taken  was 
one  of  duty,  and  he  could  not  swerve  from  it. 

Mr.  Webster  said,  that  of  their  votes  the  senate  kept  a record, 
but  of  their  voices  they  unfortunately  kept  none.  He  could  not 
make  any  distinction  between  this  and  the  French  mission. 

By  making  this  appropriation  without  the  amendment,  we 
are,  said  he,  inviting  the  president  to  make  the  appointment  in 
the  recess.  He  cannot,  said  Mr.  W.  listen  to  our  arguments, 
and  of  our  protests  he  would  be  very  apt  to  treat  them  as  we 
have  done  his. 

Mr.  Clay  said  it  now  appeared  from  the  admission  of  the  se- 
nator from  Maine,  that  his  state  had  a deep  interest  in  our  be- 
ing represented  at  the  court  of  Great  Britain  by  a minister.  He, 
Mr.  C.  had  known  this  for  a long  time,  and  with  some  surprise 
he  had  seen  the  gentleman  sitting  there  the  whole  session  qui- 
etly with  that  knowledge,  this  being  the  very  first  occasion  that 
he  had  ever  uttered  one  word  on  the  subject.  If  at  any  time 
the  gentleman  had  got  up  in  his  place  and  expressed  his  regret 
that  we  had  no  minister  at  the  British  court,  and  had  made  any 
proposition  looking  to  our  being  represented  there,  he  would 
have  found  him  (Mr.  C.)  entirely  concurring  with  him  in  sup- 
port of  the  measure.  It  was  now  only  about  eight  hours  to  the 
close  of  the  session,  and  he  did  not  think  it  likely  a nomination 
would  be  made  in  that  short  time,  when  one  had  not  been  made 
in  a session  of  three  months. 

Mr.  King,  of  Alabama,  observed  that  there  were  twenty-four 
hours  of  the  session  left. 

Mr.  Clay  continued.  The  gentleman  might  put  it  thirty-four 
hours  if  he  pleased.  He  was  not  particular,  it  was  sufficient  for 
him  that  he  did  not  believe  that  a nomination  would  be  made. 
By  refusing  this  appropriation,  he  should  not,  as  the  gentleman 
■from  Virginia  strongly  says,  be  pre  supposing  that  the  president 
would  violate  the  constitution. 

The  gentleman  did  not  seem  to  have  attended  to  the  attitude 
taken  by  the  executive  with  regard  to  foreign  appointments. 
A minister  was  sent  to  England  three  or  four  years  ago,  during 


the  recess;  since  then  a minister  was  sent  to  France  during  the 
recess;  and  he  had  no  doubt  that  a minister  would  be  again 
sent  to  England  during  the  recess,  without  the  constitutional 
concurrence  of  the  senate,  if  the  amendment  should  not  be 
adopted.  It  did  appear  to  him  a little  extiaordinary  in  the  se- 
nator from  Virginia,  knowing  as  he  did  that  the  president  held 
ideas  dissimilar  from  his  own  with  regard  to  executive  power, 
that  he  should  oppose  the  amendment,  and  knowing  too  that 
the  president  had  repeatedly  made  such  appointments  during 
the  recess  of  the  senate.  He  should  have  supposed  that  the 
amendment  would  meet  with  the  concurrence  of  every  senator, 
and  that  it  would  be  supported  particularly  l>y  the  senator  from 
Maine,  as  it  would  enable  him  to  have  a minister  at  the  court 
of  Great  Britain,  who  was  so  much  wanted  there  to  attend  to 
the  great  interests  of  his  state,  unless  the  gentleman  pieferred 
to  have  one  without  the  authority  and  concurrence  of  the  se- 
nate. 

Mr.  King,  of  Alabama,  could  not  vote  for  the  amendment  pro- 
posed by  the  senator  from  Massachusetts.  He  believed  for  one, 
that  the  president  should  not,  except  in  extreme  cases,  appoint 
ministers  without  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  senate.  But 
extreme  cases  might  arise,  in  which  it  was  necessary  for  the 
president  to  make  appointments  without  consulting  the  senate. 

It  was  impossible  for  gentlemen  to  shut  their  eyes  to  the  fact, 
that  many  extreme  cases  had  arisen,  in  which  such  appoint- 
'inents  had  been  made.  Mr.  Rush  was  sent  to  England  during 
Mr.  Monroe’s  administration,  and  Mr.  Adams  called  Mr.  Rush 
home  and  sent  Mr.  Barbour  in  his  place.  There  were  other 
cases.  Mr.  King,  of  New  York,  was  appointed  in  the  recess 
and  sent  abroad.  What  did  he  do?  In  a short  lime  he  came 
home  and  left  a charge  in  his  place  who  received  the  outfit  and 
salary. 

There  were  various  cases,  running  through  the  history  of  the 
government,  not  necessary  to  recapitulate,  in  which  this  power 
had  been  exercised.  For  himself,  he  was  disposed  to  narrow 
down  this  power  as  much  as  possible.  But  as  extreme  cases 
might  arise,  in  which  it  would  be  necessary  to  exercise  this 
power;  he  could  not,  by  his  vote,  say,  that  the  power  should,  in 
no  case,  be  exercised.  This  appropriation  was  only  to  change 
a charge  for  a full  minister.  You  have  made,  said  Mr.  K.  an 
appropriation  fora  charge,  and,  the  interest  of  the  country  re- 
quiring that  we  should  have  a full  minister  at  the  British  court, 
this  appropriation  was  only  changing  the  grade  of  our  represen- 
tative there.  In  this  case,  he  expressed  his  regret;  he  did  so, 
and  spoke  it  honestly,  that  no  nomination  of  a minister  to  Eng- 
land had  been  made  before  that  time,  as  the  appointment  ought 
not  to  be  made  but  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
senate.  He  spoke  this  honestly,  without  fear  of  the  adminis- 
tration; and  he  did  hope  that  the  president  had  friends  who 
would  advise  him  to  make  the  nomination  before  the  close  of 
the  session.  Hoping  that  this  course  would  be  pursued,  he 
was  prepared  to  give  the  president  the  means  of  sending  a mi- 
nister to  England;  but  if  he  believed  that  the  president  would 
make  the  appointment  in  the  recess,  he  would  vote  against 
making  the  appropriation.  As  to  the  amendment,  he  must 
vote  against  it,  for  it  seemed  to  him  like  saying,  that  one  of  the 
co-ordinate  branches  of  this  government  should  be  guarded  by 
another.  He  did  hope  that  the  appropriation  would  be  made 
with  the  understanding,  which  all  of  them  had,  that  the  ap- 
pointment would  be  made  before  the  end  of  the  session,  and  not 
made  during  the  recess  in  violation  of  the  constitution. 

Mr.  Calhoun  said  that  the  amendment  was  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  guard  their  construction  of  the  constitution,  especially 
so  as  the  executive  construed  that  instrument  diiferently  from 
themselves. 

Mr.  Tyler  did  not  mean  to  be  the  champion  of  the  adminis- 
tration on  that  floor.  It  would  be  recollected  that  a minister  to 
England  was  sent  about  two  years  ago  to  supply  a vacancy 
which  occurred  during  the  recess,  and  the  president  acted  pro- 
perly in  sending  one.  He  need  scarcely  say  that  the  nomina- 
tion was  rejected.  And  with  regard  to  the  French  mission, 
what  happened?  Why,  Mr.  Rives  had  signified  his  intention  to 
return  to  the  United  States  on  account  of  ill  health,  and  the 
president  appointed  Mr.  Livingston,  in  the  recess  of  the  senate, 
to  supply  his  place;  and  he  accordingly  departed  for  France 
before  Mr.  Rives  had  left  that  country.  When  congress  again 
assembled,  the  senate  took  up  the  subject  and  it  underwent 
much  discussion.  On  one  side  it  was  contended  that  here  was 
an  anticipated  vacancy,  and  that  the  president  was  bound  to 
make  his  nomination  during  the  sitting  of  the  senate.  He  (Mr. 
T.)  thought  the  reverse,  because  Mr.  Rives  might  have  changed 
his  mind.  His  plea  for  returning  was  bad  health.  The  ndmi- 
nalion  of  Mr.  Livingston  was  confirmed. 

Mr.  Clay  would  not  do  the  honorable  senator  from  Maine 
the  injustice  to  say  that  he,  on  any  occasion,  voted  against  the 
administration;  but  what  he  (Mr.  C.)  did  say  was — that,  as  the 
gentleman’s  own  state  was  deeply  interested  in  the  appoint- 
ment of  a minister  to  England,  any  proposition  to  effect  that 
desirable  object,  would  have,  he  had  no  doubt,  his  hearty  sup- 
port. Did  i tie  senator  believe  that  any  nomination  would  be 
sent  to  the  senate  during  the  present  session?  Did  any  man 
here  believe  it?  He  trusted  that  those  who  possessed  any  influ- 
ence, particularly  with  the  other  branch,  would  employ  it  to 
produce  such  an  object.  Ninety-two  days  had  elapsed  and  not 
a word  had  the  senate  heard  about  the  nomination  in  question. 
He  had  looked  all  around  that  chamber  for  some  days  past, 
but  not  a word  had  he  heard  escape  the  lips  of  a single  senator 
as  to  the  intention  of  the  president  to  send  in  his  nomination. 
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Tbirty-four  and  a half  hours  only  remained  to  the  present  con- 
gress, and  yet  no  nomination.  Well,  nous  verrons. 

Mr.  Black  did  not  believe  the  insertion  of  the  proposed  provi- 
so in  the  bill  an  insinuation  that  the  president  purposed  violat- 
ing the  constitution.  If  the  executive  were  permitted,  by  the 
silent  acquiescence  of  the  senate,  to  make  a practice  of  allow- 
ing the  session  to  pass  without  laying  his  nomination  before  it, 
he  might,  if  he  chose,  keep  a man  in  office  as  long  as  he  was 
disposed,  without  the  consent  of  the  senate,  and  thus  would  the 
appointing  power  which  belonged  to  it  be  rendered  nugatory. 

Mr,  Webster  then  moved  to  amend  the  clause  so  as  to  pro- 
vide that  the  outfit  and  salary  should  not  be  paid  except  to  a 
minister  appointed  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
senate  first  had  arid  obtained. 

Mr.  Webster  asked  for  the  yeas  and  nays,  which  were  order- 
ed. 

After  some  further  discussion,  the  question  was  taken  and 
decided  as  follows: 

YEAS— Messrs.  Bell,  Bibb,  Black,  Calhoun,  Clay,  Clayton, 
Ewing,  Frelinghuysen,  Goldsborough,  Hendricks,  Kent,  Knight, 
Leigh,  Manguin,  Moore,  Naudain,  Poindexter,  Porter,  Prentiss, 
Preston,  Robbins,  Silsbee,  Smith,  Southard,  Swift,  Tomlinson, 
Waggaman,  Webster— 28. 

NAYS-— Messrs.  Benton,  Brown,  Buchanan,  Cuthbert, 
Grundy,  Hill,  Kane,  King,  of  Alab.  King,  of  Ga.  Linn,  McKean, 
Morris,  Robinson,  Buggies,  Shepley,  TaiUuadgc,  Tipton,  Tyler, 
While,  Wright — 20. 

So  tlie  amendment  was  agreed  to. 


LAW  INTELLIGENCE. 

From  the  Philadelphia  Gazette. 

•■zsassr other']  c°-rt  °f  peDn- 

* I sylvania. 

J.  Reakirt,  keeper  of  | Jf rit  de  homlne  rsPle«l- 

Arch  street  prison.  J 

On  Tuesday,  March  31,  1835,  a motion  was  made  to 
quash  the  above  writ,  under  the  following  circumstances. 
The  plaintiff,  a mulatto  named  Bill,  was  claimed  to  be 
the  slave  of  Mrs.  Richardson,  of  Harford  county,  state 
of  Maryland,  and  being  arrested,  was  brought  before  the 
honorable  judge  Randall,  according  to  law,  and  after  a 
thorough  investigation  of  the  claim,  (the  slave  being 
there  attended  by  three  attorneys)  judge  Randall  was  sa- 
tisfied from  the  evidence,  and  on  Saturday,  March  23,  at 
12  o’clock,  was  about  to  pronounce  such  a decision,  when 
a request  was  made  that  the  certificate,  authorising  his 
removal  to  the  state  of  Maryland,  should  not  be  granted 
until  5 o’clock  of  the  same  day,  in  order  that  time  and 
opportunity  might  be  afforded  to  issue  the  above  writ; 
the  delay  was  granted,  and  the  certificate  was  not  issued 
till  5,  P.  M.  On  the  discharge  of  the  judge  being  pre- 
sented, the  keeper  of  the  prison  refused  to  deliver  the 
man,  the  writ  de  homine  replegiando  having,  in  the  mean 
while,  been  served  upon  him. 

The  supreme  court  (all  the  judges  being  present)  im- 
mediately ordered  the  writ  to  be  quashed,  the  certificate 
of  the  state  judge  being  conclusive  evidence,  according 
to  law,  and  the  writ  being  in  derogation  of  the  claimant’s 
constitutional  rights. 

Counsel  for  claimant — Henry  M.  Phillips,  Esq. 

For  slave — David  Paul  Brown,  Charles  Gilpin  and 
George  Gri scorn,  Esqs. 


What  is  a delivery  of  goods  by  the  master,  to  discharge  the  bill 
of  lading ? This  question  lately  came  before  the  chamber  of 
commerce  of  Charleston.  Their  decision  has  been  published 
in  the  Charleston  papers,  and  will,  we  have  no  doubt,  be  con 
Bidered  just.  The  committee  of  arbitration  say: 

“In  arriving  at  a conclusion  in  this  matter  we  shall  lay  down 
one  or  two  plain  principles,  which  we  believe  to  be  established 
both  by  law  and  custom.  A general  ship,  owners  and  masters 
arc  assimilated  to  common  carriers,  and  nothing  but  a real  de 
livery  of  the  goods,  (the  customary  risks  excepted),  will  dis- 
charge their  obligation,  or  entitle  them  to  freight.  The  mere 
landing  of  goods,  therefore  on  the  wharf,  is  not  a delivery  in 
the  meaning  of  the  bill  of  lading.  Provided  the  consignee  does 
not  know  of  their  being  landed,  they  are  still  in  transitu,  and 
are  as  much  under  the  care  of  the  master  as  if  they  were  still 
in  the  master’s  hold.  The  terms  of  the  bill  of  lading  are  strong 
and  explicit.  The  master  promises  to  deliver  the  goods.  To 
whom?  Unquestionably  to  the  consignee,  his  agent,  or  as 
signs. 

“Would  a mere  delivery  on  the  wharf  then,  if  afterwards 
the  goods  were  stolen  or  destroyed  before  the  consignee  took 
charge,  entitle  the  ship  to  freight?  We  think  not.  This  alone 
9hows  that  something  more  is  wanting  towards  the  completion 
of  the  master’s  engagement  than  the  simple  act  of  landing.  It 
clearly  follows,  that  if  goods  be  landed  without  the  knowledge 
of  the  consignee,  and  no  notice  has  been  brought  to  him  of  the 
landing,  it  is  the  bouuden  duty  of  the  master,  even  to  entitle 


im  to  a demand  for  freight,  effectually  to  protect  those  goods 
from  injury  of  any  sort.  If  this  sound  and  wholesome  princi- 
ple were  not  to  prevail,  it  is  easy  to  perceive  that  merchants 
may  be  injured  very  materially,  even  in  a few  hours,  and  with- 
out resource.  A contrary  custom  might  involve  the  whole 
mercantile  community  in  constant  losses  and  vexatious  dis- 
pute.” 

From  the  Philadelphia  American  Sentinel. 

OVERINGTON  VS.  DUNER. 

This  case  deserves  notice  on  account  of  the  warning  exhibit- 
ed by  its  result.  It  was  tried  before  judge  Stroud  and  a special 
jury,  on  the  18th  ult.  It  was  brought  by  the  plaintiff  under 
the  following  circumstances.  The  plantiffis  a farmer  residing 
in  this  county.  His  team  and  wagon,  in  charge  of  his  hired 
man,  were  passing  down  the  old  York  road  near  Green  street, 
when  the  defendant’s  horse  and  gig,  without  a driver  came 
down  the  same  street,  in  a full  run,  and  the  shaft  of  the  gig 
entered  into  the  body  of  the  plaintiff’s  horse,  and  inflicted  an 
injury,  which  resulted  in  the  death  of  the  animal.  The  de- 
fendant is  a doctor  of  medicine,  had  been  visiting  a patient, 
and  had  driven  his  horse  and  gig  into  an  open  yard,  where  he 
left  the  animal  standing,  unhitched  and  not  in  the  care  of  any 
person,  (believing  him  to  be  quiet  and  gentle),  while  he  ex- 
amined the  patient.  The  horse  starred  Jim  •*>»  j,  «nu  as 
c pn/coodod  i„  tho~  aired  became  frightened,  and  the  accident 
described  ensued. 

The  question  before  the  jury  was  one  of  fact — whether  the 
defendant  had  been  guilty  of  negligence,  in  taking  the  proper 
care  of  his  horse.  The  defendant  contended  he  had  taken  all 
reasonable  and  ordinaty  care.  The  jury,  however,  rendered  a 
verdict  of  $181  for  the  plaintiff,  being  the  value  of  the  horse, 
and  the  bill  of  the  veterinary  surgeon.  Miles  for  plaintiff,  Nay- 
lor for  defendant. 

IN  THE  SUPERIOR  COURT  NEW  YORK. 

April  term — 1835. 

Before  judge  Hoffman. 

Ralzamon  Belknap  vs.  The  Camden  rail  road  transportation 
company.  This  was  an  action  against  the  defendants  as  com- 
mon carriers,  to  recover  the  value  of  five  trunks  of  baggage 
intrusted  to  their  care  by  the  plantiff,  and  lost  or  stolen  whilst 
in  their  charge. 

In  the  month  of  August  1833,  the  plaintiff  arrived  in  this 
city  from  Harford,  with  his  family,  on  his  way  home  to  the 
state  of  Delaware.  He  proceeded  with  his  baggage  to  the  of- 
fice of  the  defendants,  and  being  too  late  to  depart  by  the 
steamboat  that  day,  he  left  his  trunk  in  the  charge  of  Mr.  John 
VV.  Bliven,  a clerk  in  the  office;  requesting  him  to  lock  them 
up.  This  the  clerk  promised  to  do;  but  plaintiff  on  calling  a 
short  time  afterwards,  found  that  his  baggage  had  not  been 
thus  secured,  and  repeated  his  request.  Mr.  Bliven  again 
promised  to  comply  with  it,  and  excused  himself  for  not  having 
done  so  before  by  saying  that  he  had  been  very  much  engaged. 
The  plaintiff  called  again  in  the  evening,  and  found  the  bag- 
gage missing;  and  it  has  not  since  been  recovered.  The  pre- 
sent action  was  to  recover  its  value,  which  was  alleged  to  be 
300  dollars,  and  so  proved  by  the  testimony  of  a witness  who 
saw  it  packed  in  the  trunks. 

The  points  of  defence  were,  first,  that  a printed  notice  was 
exhibited  in  the  office,  stating  that  all  baggage  was  transported 
thence  at  the  risk  of  the  owners;  secondly,  that  the  clerk  had 
no  right  to  make  a special  contract  for  its  security;  and  thirdly, 
that  no  consideration  had  been  paid  for  the  responsibility,  if 
any,  which  was  incurred. 

It  was  contended  in  reply  to  this,  that  the  notice  in  the  of- 
fice was  voluntarily  withdrawn  by  this  special  undertaking; 
that  the  clerk,  being  an  acting  agent  for  the  defendants,  they 
were  responsible  for  his  acts;  and  that  the  consideration  for  this 
special  contract,  was  the  fare  which  the  plaintiff  would  have 
paid  for  the  transportation  of  his  family  and  their  baggage,  had 
not  the  latter  been  lost. 

With  regard  to  the  value  of  the  property  lost,  the  counsel  for 
the  plaintiff  said  there  could  be  no  doubt,  even  without  the 
testimony  of  the  witness  who  deposed  to  it.  The  wearing  ap- 
parel of  a family,  among  whom  were  several  ladies,  could  not 
be  of  less  value  than  three  hundred  dollars,  when,  in  these 
modern  days,  it  took  full  fifteen  dollars  worth  of  silk  to  make  a 
lady's  sleeve. 

The  judge  charged  that  if  the  jury  believed  Mr.  Bliven  to 
have  been  the  agent  of  the  defendants  when  he  made  the  pro- 
mise to  the  plaintiffs,  the  latter  was  entitled  to  their  verdict. 
The  jury  retired  for  a few  minutes,  and  returned  a verdict  for 
the  plaintiff  in  300  dollars. 

Counsel— Mr.  Staples  for  the  plaintiff,  and  Mr.  John  Anlhon 
for  the  defendants.  [Courier. 

FOREIGN  MINISTERS. 

A case  of  considerable  interest  was  recently  decided  before 
judge  Irving,  of  New  York.  It  was  reported  at  length  in  the 
New  York  Sun,  from  which  we  derive  these  particulars.  It 
seems  that  the  baron  Huygens,  who  had  for  many  years  been 
the  minister  resident  of  the  king  of  Holland,  near  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  Slates,  having  been  formally  recalled,  pre- 
sented his  son,  the  Chevalier  M.  de  Huygens,  to  the  secretary 
of  state,  as  charge,  near  our  government,  who  was  accredited 
and  acknowledged  accordingly.  In  this  character  he  continu- 
i ed  to  represent  his  government  until  July  1833,  when  he  was 
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superseded,  recalled  and  ordered  to  return  home  to  render 
an  account  of  his  mission,  and  on  the  11  ill  of  that  month,  he 
delivered  his  letters  of  recall,  and  presenting  his  successor’s  to 
the  head  of  the  department  and  to  the  president,  after  a formal 
audience  of  leave,  took  his  departure  as  charge,  from  his  re- 
sidence near  the  government  of  our  country,  instead,  howe- 
ver, of  returning  home  in  obedience  to  the  orders  of  his  sove- 
reign, he  continued  to  reside  in  this  country  in  different  places 
indulging  such  pleasures  and  amusements  as  he  choose  to  do, 
until  ’April,  1834,  when  he  was  attacked  with  sickness  of  a 
protracted  nature,  which  further  detained  him  here.  This 
illness,  however,  was  not  of  such  an  aggravated  character  as 
subsequently  to  prevent  his  return,  which  he  was  advised  by 
his  physician  to  do.  During  his  residence,  here,  in  his  ambas- 
sadorial character,  and  since  for  many  months,  he  had  in  his 
employ,  a servant  named  John,  whom  he  was  to  pay  $18  per 
month  for  his  services,  but  whom  he  had  not  paid.  Not  being 
able  to  procure  the  payment  of  his  wages,  John,  left  the  em- 
ployment of  Mr.  Huygens,  and  repeatedly  soliciting  a settle- 
ment of  his  accounts,  one  was  finally  obtained  in  August  last, 
in  which  a debt  was  acknowledged  to  be  due  to  John,  from 
Mr.  Huygens,  of  $499  27,  for  services  rendered  to  the  latter. 
Shortly  after,  John  obtained  a note  of  $500  from  Mr.  II.  which 
was  placed  in  the  bank  for  collection,  and  at  maturity  was  pro- 
tested for  non-payment. 

Subsequcmijf  for  the  money,  and  through 

his  counsel,  denied  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court,  ana  us  autho- 
rity to  hold  him  to  bail,  by  virtue  of  any  process  of  debtor 
damage,  but  applied  for  an  order  for  the  arrest  of  all  proceed- 
ings against  him.  The  order  was  resisted  by  the  counsel  for 
the  plaintiff,  on  the  ground  that  in  consequence  of  the  func- 
tions of  Mr.  Huygens  having  long  since  ceased,  he  having  no 
further  atnhassadorial  business  to  transact  here  for  his  govern- 
ment; and  that  after  his  recall,  his  not  returning  home  to  ren- 
der an  account  of  his  mission,  but  continuing  here  as  a private 
individual,  for  more  than  a year  and  eight  months,  after  the 
cessation  of  all  his  public  functions,  that  his  privileges  from  ar- 
rest, &c.  has  ceased,  and  he  was  held  liable  to  answer  for  his 
debts,  in  the  same  manner  as  any  other  individual. 

Judge  Irving  decidedly  denied  the  doctrine,  that,  after  an  am- 
bassador’s functions  had  ceased,  and  he  had  a reasonable  time 
allowed  him  to  return  home,  that  he  could  continue  to  reside  in 
this  country  merely  as  a private  individual,  for  a year  and  eight 
mouths,  contracting  debts  for  necessaries,  &c.  and  yet  continue 
to  plead,  and  to  exercise  his  immunities  of  freedom  from  arrest, 
and  thus  escape  all  legal  responsibility,  and  he  therefore  de- 
nied the  motion  to  dismiss  the  proceedings,  with  costs,  and 
decided  that  Mr.  Huygens  should  be  held  to  bail.  [Phil.  Inq. 

At  the  April  term  of  the  circuit  court  of  the  United  States  for 
South  Carolina,  James  McHardy,  mariner,  was  tried  for  the 
murder  of  Charles  Pendleton,  on  the  high  seas,  on  board  the 
brig  Boston,  on  the  21st  of  November  last.  William  Lynn  tes- 
tified that  at  about  half  past  seven  o’clock  on  the  eveningof 
Friday,  the  21st  of  November,  the  prisoner  passed  into  the  fore- 
castle, and  stabbed  two  men,  Charles  Pendleton,  sleeping  in 
the  upper  berth,  and  John  Lewen,  sleeping  in  the  lower  berth. 
Both  cried  out  at  the  same  time  that  they  were  stabbed — and 
the  prisoner  immediately  went  on  deck.  Next  morning  he  was 
taken  before  the  captain,  and  asked  why  he  had  killed  the  men. 
He  replied  that  if  he  had  not  taken  their  lives,  they  would  have 
taken  his — he  was  not  perfectly  collected  at  the  time,  and  ap- 
peared like  one  who  had  the  “horrors”  from  drinking.  He  told 
the  captain  at  the  same  time  that  he  would  have  killed  more 
men  had  he  not  been  stopped.  There  had  been  no  quarrel  be- 
tween the  prisoner  and  the  deceased;  but  they  had  laughed  at 
him  for  having  the  “horrors” — he  was  generally  very  silent — al- 
ways in  a deep  melancholy — appeared  like  a man  out  of  his 
senses — gave  as  a reason  for  killing  the  men  that  they  had 
threatened  his  life,  and  to  throw  him  overboard;  thinks  that  the 
prisoner  labored  under  the  impression  that  they  were  going  to 
kill  him;  he  was  not  intoxicated  at  the  time  the  murder  was 
committed.  Prisoner  had  no  liquor  while  on  board,  but  the 
small  quantity  given  to  him  by  witness.  Prisoner  told  witness 
that  on  the  Monday  and  Thursday  previous  to  sailing,  he  and 
another  man  had  drank  one  and  a half  gallons  of  brandy.  Pri- 
soner was  sober  when  witness  first  saw  him,  and  continued  so 
until  the  murder  was  committed. 

One  of  the  passengers  testified  as  follows: 

On  the  morning  of  the  21st,  the  day  of  the  murder,  he  heard 
the  mate  tell  the  captain  that  one  of  the  men,  the  prisoner,  on 
the  evening  previous  was  crazy  or  had  the  “horrors,”  and  want- 
ed to  throw  himself  overboard;  the  captain  then  called  McHardy, 
the  prisoner,  to  him,  and  asked  him  if  he  wished  to  drown  him- 
self last  night;  prisoner  replied  yes;  the  captain  then  told  him 
to  get  some  rope  and  tie  it  round  him,  and  throw  himself  over- 
board; the  prisoner  went  and  got  the  lead  line  and  wound  it 
round  his  body;  the  captain  told  him  to  put  that  by  and  get 
some  lashing;  he  did  so,  and  hioucht  it  on  the  quarter  deck;  the 
captain  ordered  him  to  tie  it  round  him,  which  he  did;  the  cap- 
tain then  ordered  him  to  untie  the  rope  and  get  some  water  on 
the  deck,  and  drown  himself  there;  prisoner  then  drew  4 or  5 
pails  of  water  and  put  them  into  a tub;  the  captain  then  told 
him  to  take  off  his  hat  and  jacket;  and  he  at  once  threw  his  hat 
overboard;  the  captain  asked  him  why  he  had  done  so,  to  which 
he  replied,  that  as  he  was  going  to  drown  himself,  he  had  no 
further  use  for  it;  he  then  took  off  his  jacket,  and  wanted  to 
throw  that  overboard  also,  but  the  captain  prevented  him  from 


doing  so;  the  captain  told  him  then,  that  if  he  was  going  to 
drown  himself,  to  do  it.  Prisoner  immediately  turned  his  shirt 
collar  down,  and  pul  his  head  into  the  water,  and  there  kept  it 
for  some  seconds.  He  did  so  for  two  or  three  times.  The  last 
time  he  did  so,  his  feet  began  to  kick,  upon  which  witness  cried 
out  shame,  take  him  out.  Witness  really  thinks  that  he  meant 
to  drown  himself.  When  he  took  his  head  out,  he  had  all  the 
appearance  of  a drowning  man;  his  face  was  quite  pale,  and  his 
lips  like  white  paper.  Captain  told  him  that  there  was  nothing 
the  matter  with  him  but  the  “horrors,”  and  that  he  would  give 
him  some  medicine.  Prisoner  said,  about  two  o’clock  the 
same  day,  that  the  medicine  which  the  captain  had  given  him, 
had  rid  him  of  the  terribles,  and  restored  him  to  his  natural  fa- 
culties; seemed  at  this  very  time  all  over  nervous.  Witness 
did  not  then  think  him  perfectly  sound,  and  thought  him  labor- 
ing under  the  “horrors.”  At  the  time  he  said  he  was  restored  to 
his  senses,  he  was  then  pretending  to  pick  the  vermin  off  him, 
while  there  was  nothing  on  him — never  saw  any  sign  of  intoxi- 
cation in  him,  and  seemed  to  be  sober  while  on  board — repeat- 
edly said  after  the  murder  that  if  he  had  not  killed  them,  they 
would  have  killed  him. 

Judge  Wayne,  after  making  some  remarks  upon  the  evidence, 
and  saying  that  there  could  be  no  murder  without  malice,  and 
that  a man’s  malice  must  depend  on  his  sanity,  charged  the 
jury  that  if  they  believed  that  the  accused,  at  the  time  he  com- 
mitted the  act,  was  incapable  of  distinguishing  right  from 
wrong,  in  relation  to  the  act  itself,  and  that  if  this  incapability 
arose  from  insanity,  notwithstanding  that  insanity  might  have 
been  produced  by  drunkenness,  the  prisoner  was  not  responsi- 
ble for  acts  committed  under  its  influence. 

Judge  Lee,  after  a few  remarks  on  the  evidence,  said  to  the 
jury,  that  the  only  point  for  their  consideration  in  this  case  was, 
whether  the  accused,  at  the  time  he  committed  the  act,  was  in 
such  a state  as  entirely  deprived  him  of  the  use  of  reason,  as 
applied  to  the  act  in  question,  and  of  the  knowledge  that  in 
committing  it  he  was  doing  wrong.  That  the  degree  of  disor- 
dered intellect  which  produces  an  unconsciousness  of  the  crimi- 
nality of  the  act  committed,  constitutes  that  legal  insanity  which 
exempts  a human  being  affected  with  it  from  judicial  responsi- 
bility for  the  commission  of  such  act.  That  insanity,  produced 
by  intemperance,  stands  on  the  same  footing  with  any  other 
form  of  diseased  mind  which  is  pleaded  as  a bar  to  punishment, 
and  that  the  cause  of  such  insanity  cannot  in  any  manner  le- 
gally effect  the  prisoner’s  irresponsibility  for  acts  committed 
under  its  influence.  That  immunity  from  punishment  depends 
on  the  existence  of  insanity,  and  not  on  its  causes,  to  which 
the  law  can  never  look. 

The  jury,  after  being  out  a few  minutes,  returned  a verdict 
of  not  guilty. 

Next  day  a nolli  prosequi  was  entered  by  the  district  attor- 
ney, as  to  the  indictment  against  McHardy,  for  the  murder  of 
John  Lewin. 

From  the  N.  Y.  Commercial  Advertiser. 

The  supreme  court  of  Massachusetts  have  lately  made  three 
decisions,  which, -perhaps,  will  be  interesting  to  the  profession. 
The  first  was  in  a suit  brought  for  the  support  of  the  plaintiff,  a 
female,  which  was  alleged  to  have  been  charged  by  the  will  of 
a former  owner  upon  certain  land  purchased  by  the  defendant. 
The  court  decided  that  when  a testator  by  will  directs  that  a 
person  shall  be  supported  “out  of  his  estate ,”  the  support,  after 
the  personal  property  is  exhausted,  remains  a charge  upon  the 
land  of  the  testator,  even  in  the  hands  of  a subsequent  purchas- 
er. The  second  decision  was  in  an  action  brought  against  the 
proprietor  of  a stage  coach,  for  the  loss  of  a box  containing  en- 
graved steel  plates,  intended  to  be  used  in  the  publication  of  a 
large  and  splendid  hible.  The  coach  of  the  defendant  formed 
part  of  a line,  owned  by  several  proprietors;  and  the  court  de- 
cided that  it  was  not  sufficient  for  the  plaintiff  to  prove  delive- 
ry of  the  box  to  the  general  agent  for  the  whole  line,  but  that  it 
must  be  shewn  to  have  come  into  the  hands  of  the  defendant’s 
particular  driver,  and  been  lost  by  him.  The  third  case  was  an 
action  brought  by  the  Greenfield  bank  against  a man  to  whom 
a package  of  money  had  been  intrusted  for  delivery  at  Boston, 
and  by  whom  it  was  embezzled.  The  greater  part  of  the  mo- 
ney was  recovered,  but  in  the  action  for  the  remainder,  the 
court  decided  that  the  damages  should  be  assessed  not  only  for 
the  sum  still  missing,  but  also  for  the  amount  of  rewards  offer- 
ed and  paid  by  the  bank  for  the  recovery  of  the  money  and  the 
arrest  of  the  offender.  We  perceive  that  a late  decision  of  the 
court  rf  common  pleas,  by  which  a Mr.  Currier  recovered  a 
verdict  of  seven  thousand  dollars  against  the  town  of  Lowell, 
for  an  injury  sustained  by  him  in  consequence  of  the  badness 
of  a road  which  the  town  was  bound  to  keep  in  repair,  has 
been  confirmed  by  the  supreme  court. 

INDIANS  IN  OHIO. 

The  court  of  common  pleas,  sitting  at  Bucyrus,  in  Crawford 
county,  Ohio,  have  decided  that  our  state  courts  have  no  juris- 
diction over  offences  committed  within  the  Indian  reservation. 
We  subjoin  an  extract  from  judge  Higgins’  opinion.  The  cul- 
prits are  detained  for  trial  in  the  United  States  circuit  court. 

From  the  People’s  Advocate. 

Extract  from  the  charge  to  the  grand  jury,  delivered  by  the  presi- 
dent judge,  (lion.  D.  Higgins),  March  16,  1835. 

In  viewing  the  relative  position  which  the  Indians  sustain  to 
the  government  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  several  slates, 
many  questions  arise  which  are  referable  to  principles  of  policy 
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and  of  constitutional  law— as  well  as  to  the  law  of  nature  and 
of  nations.  These  questions  1 do  not  propose  at  this  time  to 
discuss. 

The  subject  has  recently  been  illustrated  by  the  very  elabo 
rale  opinions  of  three  of  the  judges  of  the  supreme  court  of  the 
United  States,  and  by  the  luminous  review  of  those  opinions  by 
a high  functionary  of  the  government. 

The  present  condition  of  the  Indian  tribes  in  the  United 
States,  is  the  result  of  the  operations  of  that  rule  which  is  uni- 
versally conceded,  that  civilized  communities  have  a right  to 
take  possession  of  a country  inhabited  by  barbarous  tribes,  and 
to  apportion  to  their  own  use  such  portions  of  the  territory  as 
their  wauls  and  necessities  may  require. 

The  right  of  conquest  is  conceded,  and  it  may  be  admitted 
that  incident  to  that  right  is  the  power  to  extend  jurisdiction 
over  both  the  person  and  territory  of  the  conquered  people. 

The  right  of  the  government  of  the  United  States  to  exercise 
this  jurisdiction  within  the  territory  of  the  United  States,  and 
beyond  the  boundary  of  any  particular  state,  is  undoubted. 

But  whether  this  jurisdiction,  in  the  case  of  an  Indian  territo- 
ry being  contained  within  a particular  state,  is  properly  exer- 
cisable by  the  government  of  the  United  States  or  by  that  of  the 
particular  state,  is  a question  of  much  delicacy  and  much  diffi- 
culty. 

The  question  whether  the  constitution  of  the  United  States, 
the  power  is  conferred  upon  the  general  government  to  exercise 
municipal  jurisdiction  over  an  Indian  territory  within  the 
bounds  of  a particular  state,  constitute  an  important  branch  of 
the  argument  in  the  discussion  of  the  supreme  court  of  the 
United  States.  But  it  seems  to  me  that  the  question  here  pre- 
sented does  not  rest  upon  that  ground. 

I am  not  prepared  to  say  that  the  state  of  Ohio  has  not  the 
right  by  a legislative  act  to  extend  her  right  over  the  Indian  re- 
servations within  her  territory.  The  question  is  not  now  pre- 
sented, what  powers  the  state  of  Ohio  possesses  in  virtue  of  her 
character  as  a sovereign  state?  But  one  question  is,  what  is 
the  existing  law  upon  this  subject  by  which  the  court  must  be 
governed?  The  question  is  one  of  practical  operation — and 
must  be  decided  by  a reference  to  existing  laws. 

By  the  third  article  of  compact  contained  in  the  ordinance  of 
1787,  for  the  government  of  the  north  western  territory,  and 
which  is  unalterable  except  by  the  consent  of  both  parties,  it  is 
enacted  “That  the  utmost  good  faith  shall  always  be  observed 
towards  the  Indians.  In  their  propriety,  rights  and  liberty,  they 
shall  never  be  invaded  or  disturbed,  Sec.  But  laws  founded  in 
justice  and  humanity  shall,  from  time  to  time,  be  made  for  pre- 
venting wrongs  being  done  them,  and  for  preserving  peace  and 
friendship  with  them.” 

Had  there  been  no  legislation  upon  this  subject  until  this  late 
day,  the  question  might  perhaps  be  now  mooted  with  some  un- 
certainty as  to  what  must  be  the  ultimate  decision  whether 
those  “laws  founded  in  justice  and  humanity/’ for  protecting 
the  rights  of  Indians  should  be  enacted  by  congress,  or  by  the 
several  states  or  territories  within  which  the  Indians  might  re- 
side. But  it  is  believed  that  the  legislation  of  congress  upon 
this  subject  was  nearly  contemporaneous  with  the  ordinance  of 
1787;  and  the  existing  statute  of  congress  provides,  “That  if  any 
Indian  or  other  person  shall,  within  the  United  States,  and 
within  any  town,  district  or  territory,  belonging  to  any  nation 
or  tribe  of  Indians,  commit  any  crime  or  misdemeanor,  which 
if  committed  in  any  place  or  district  of  country  under  the  sole 
and  executive  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  be  punished 
with  death  or  any  other  punishment,  every  such  offender  on 
being  thereof  convicted,  shall  suffer  the  punishment  as  is  pro- 
vided by  the  United  States  for  the  like  offences,  if  committed 
within  any  place  or  district  under  the  sole  and  exclusive  juris 
diction  of  the  United  Slates,  Provided,  &c.  that  this  act  shall 
not  affect  any  treaty,  &c.  and  shall  not  extend  to  any  offence 
committed  by  one  Indian  against  another,  within  any  Indian 
boundary.” 

By  this  act  the  United  States  government  assume  to  exercise 
complete  criminal  jurisdiction  over  all  offences  committed 
within  the  Indian  lands  throughout  the  whole  United  States. 

They  have  assumed  the  like  jurisdiction  in  civil  matters  by 
the  act  regulating  trade  and  intercourse  with  the  Indians,  by 
which  act  almost  every  kind  of  commercial  intercourse,  or  ra- 
ther interference  with  the  Indians  upon  their  own  lands,  is  not 
only  prohibited,  but  rendered  highly  penal.  It  is  believed  that 
upon  these  subjects  there  has  been  no  legislation  by  the  state  of 
Ohio.  And  if  such  be  the  fact,  the  conclusion  to  my  mind  is 
obvious,  that  the  state  courts  have  no  jurisdiction  to  try  and 
punish  offences  committed  upon  Indian  territory. 


Superior  court  of  New  York— April  25. 

Judge  Hoffman  presiding. 

John  E.  Hyde,  administrator  of  William  Cowley,  deceased, 
vs.  the  Washington  insurance  company. 

This  was  an  action  upon  a policy  of  insurance,  given  by  the 
defendants  to  William  Cowley,  dated  November  14,  1830,  and 
renewed  from  time  to  time  until  the  12th  ofMay,  1832.  On  the 
14th  of  May,  1832,  it  was  renewed  for  one  year,  and  by  this  re- 
newal 6,000  dollars  was  insured  upon  earthenware  and  other 
merchandise  in  the  store  of  Cowley,  24  Gold  street: 

Cowley  died  in  the  latter  part  of  1832,  and  on  the  27th  of 
April,  1833,  the  property  insured  was  destroyed  by  fire. 

In  the  preliminary  proofs  served  on  the  insurance  company, 
the  loss  was  estimated  at  4,586  dollars. 


On  the  16th  ofMay,  1834,  after  the  suit  was  commenced,  the 
company  paid  into  court  the  sum  of  3,800  dollars,  and  the  plain 
till  claimed  to  recover  the  difference  between  this  sum  and  the 
amount  at  which  the  loss  was  estimated  at  in  the  preliminary 
proofs  with  interest. 

The  counsel  for  the  plaintiff  proposed  to  submit  to  the  wit- 
nesses the  account  of  the  loss  furnished  to  the  company,  and 
examine  them  as  to  its  correctness,  instead  of  requiring  them  to 
state  the  value  of  each  particular  item  charged.  This  was  ob- 
jected to  on  the  part  of  the  company,  on  the  ground  that  the  ex- 
amination would  be  wholly  conducted  by  means  of  leading  ques- 
tions. The  objection  was  overruled  by  the  court,  and  judge 
Hoffman  said  that  the  course  proposed  by  counsel  for  the  plain- 
tiff, was  uniformly  put  in  practice  in  insurance  cases.  This  de- 
cision was  excepted  to  on  the  part  of  the  defendants.  William 
Jacques,  Hubert  Van  Wagenen  and  Edward  S.  Innes  were  then 
examined  as  to  the  correctness  of  the  accounts,  and  proved  its 
general  correctness. 

In  their  cross  examination  they  estimated  the  value  of  some 
of  the  goods  specified  in  the  account,  at  a higher,  and  others  at 
a less  sum  than  was  charged  in  the  account,  but  the  variation 
was  inconsiderable. 

Counsel  for  the  defendants  contended  that  the  plaintiff  wa# 
bound  to  prove  that  the  goods  specified  in  the  account  were  ac- 
tually lost  by  the  fire. 

In  answer  to  this,  it  was  urged  on  the  part  of  the  plaintiff, 
that  by  paying  the  money  into  court,  the  defendants  had  admit- 
ted the  loss  of  the  goods,  and  that  the  only  question  >“  •>“  •=-•-*- 
m i tie<l  to  the  jury  was  tho  v«iue  or  incise  goods.  Counsel  for 
the  defendants  admitted  that  by  paying  the  $3,800  into  court, 
the  defendants  had  admitted  every  tact  which  the  plaintiff  might 
be  otherwise  required  to  prove,  except  the  amount  of  damages, 
which  depended  as  much  on  the  quantity  of  goods  lost  as  their 
quality  or  value,  and  that  the  plaintiff  vvas  as  much  bound  to 
prove  one  as  the  other.  The  court  decided  that  the  only  ques- 
tion for  the  jury  was  the  value  of  the  goods  specified  in  the  ac- 
count, their  Joss  being  admitted  by  the  payment  of  the  money 
into  court  and  cited  a case  in  which  this  principle  had  been  es- 
tablished. To  this  decision  exception  was  taken  on  the  part  of 
the  defendants. 

Counsel  for  the  company  then  offered  in  evidence  the  inven- 
tory of  the  estate  of  Cowley,  which  was  filed  in  the  office  of  the 
surrogate  by  the  administrator.  On  the  part  of  the  plaintiff  it 
was  contended  that  this  inventory  was  improper  evidence  to  be 
submitted  to  the  jury.  It  was  an  estimate  of  the  value  of  pro- 
perty by  appraisers  and  not  by  the  administrator.  The  apprais- 
ers themselves  were  in  court,  and  could  be  examined  on  the 
part  of  the  company,  but  an  appraisement  by  them,  sworn  to 
before  the  surrogate,  could  not  be  received  in  evidence  in  this 
cause.  The  court  ruled  that  the  inventory  was  inadmissible. 
Counsel  for  the  company  excepted,  and  the  cause  went  to  the 
jury,  who  returned  a verdict  for  the  whole  amount  claimed. 


Case  of  Mr.  Buchanan. 

The  following  relation  of  the  truly  affecting  circumstances 
attending  the  trial  of  Mr.  John  Buchanan,  before  Anne  Arundel 
county  court , on  Thursday  last,  is  copied  from  the  Annapolis 
“Republican”  of  Saturday. 

Mr.  Buchanan  acquitted.  Seldom  has  a case  occurred  in  our 
community  eliciting  so  intense  an  interest,  as  that  excited 
in  the  trial  of  young  Mr.  Buchanan,  which  took  place  on  Thurs- 
day the  23d  ult.  in  Anne  Arundel  county  court. 

The  public  have  been  apprised  through  the  columns  of  some 
of  the  public  papers,  that  in  a rencontre  which  took  place  some 
three  weeks  ago  at  Waterloo,  Mr.  Buchanan,  son  of  Thomas 
Buchanan,  esq.  chief  judge  of  the  highest  judicial  tribunal  of 
this  state,  had  shot  a man  by  the  name  of  Ellis,  and  that  he  had 
been  committed  for  trial. 

Mr.  Buchanan  was  acting  in  the  engineer  department  upon 
the  line  of  the  Baltimore  and  Washington  rail  road,  and  the  de- 
ceased was  one  of  the  persons  employed  thereon.  The  scene 
lay  at  the  spot  where  so  many  lawless  acts  of  violence  had  re- 
cently been  committed,  and  the  catastrophe  may  be  considered 
as  one  of  those  deplorable  results  which  were  so  much  to  be 
apprehended  from  the  posture  in  which  society  was  there 
placed  for  the  time  being,  when  unusual  precaution  for  self  de- 
fence became  almost  indispensable. 

After  inquiry  into  the  facts  of  the  case,  a number  of  very  in- 
fluential individuals  determined  immediately  to  lay  a statement 
thereof  before  governor  Thomas,  with  a full  confidence  that 
those  facts,  taken  with  the  whole  concurrent  circumstances, 
formed  such  a case  as  to  call  for  the  exercise  of  that  high  and 
delicate  prerogative  which  is  intrusted  to  the  governor  alone, 
of  arresting  all  further  proceedings  against  an  accused.  Whilst 
this  was  in  progress,  however,  judge  Buchanan  reached  the 
city,  and  instantly  placed  his  veto  upon  all  attempts  of  the  kind, 
and  pronounced  that  his  son  should  await  the  verdict  of  his 
country. 

The  grand  jury  having  indicted  Mr.  B.  for  the  higher,  as  pro 
forma  including  the  inferior  grades  of  homicide,  he  was  arraign- 
ed on  Thursday  morning,  and  a jury  empannelled.  Such  im- 
pressions as  the  countenance,  personal  appearance  and  deport- 
ment of  an  individual  so  circumstanced,  are  calculated  to  make, 
served  to  deepen  the  interest  which  pervaded  the  whole  scene. 
An  affectionate  brother  was  at  his  side.  But  the  most  striking 
moral  spectacle  which  we  ever  witnessed — which  we  ever  ex- 
pect to  witness— was  the  entrance  of  the  venerable  judge  Bu- 
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chanan  into  the  court— a place  where  for  more  than  thirty  years 
we  have  all  been  in  the  constant  habit  of  seeing  him  approach 
only  lor  the  purpose  of  presiding  in  chief,  and  to  which  station 
was  gathered  around  him,  by  as  long  a course  of  the  gentlest 
suavity,  not  less  of  the  endearments,  than  by  his  distinguished 
talents,  he  had  accumulated  of  respect  and  veneration  lor  all 
those  qualities  which  belong  pre-eminently  to  the  station  he 
fills— and  when  entering,  not  only  stopping  short  of  the  accus- 
tomed elevation,  but  tailing  his  seat  in  a position  so  contrasted 
to  all  that  had  been.  There  \va3  a moral  sublimity  in  conceiv- 
ing the  broad  basis  upon  which  is  founded,  and  the  ample  ele- 
vations to  which  are  reared  our  civil  institutions,  as  at  that  mo- 
ment demonstrated  before  our  eyes.  Probably  no  man  breath- 
ing could  bring  to  such  a position  more  of  those  sensibilities 
which  properly  belong  to  a man  and  a father,  than  judge  Bu- 
chanan. He  was  conducted  into  court,  and  to  a seat,  by  Roger 
B.  Taney,  of  Baltimore  city,  and  Joseph  I.  Merrick,  of  Wash- 
ington county,  who  had  volunteered  their  services  as  counsel 
in  the  case,  as  did  also  Reverdy  Johnson  and  Thomas  S.  Alex- 
ander, esqs. 

The  court  was  occupied  the  whole  day,  and  excepting  a short 
respite  for  dinner,  until  about  seven  o’clock  in  the  evening,  in 
the  examination  of  the  witnesses,  which  was  conducted  by  Mr. 
Boyle  for  the  state,  and  principally  by  Mr.  Johnson  for  the  pri- 
soner. We  should  do  injustice,  were  we  to  omit  to  say,  what 
must  have  been  manifest  to  all  who  were  present,  that  colonel 
Boyle  not  only  opened  the  case  in  a very  impressive  style,  but 
conducted  the  examination  with  the  single  view  of  eliciting  the 
trutn,  wnuio^..  u .»;0ht  ht*.  and  of  fulfilling  the  duties  of  his 
station  to  the  utmost,  however  painful  me  utiiigation  might  be- 
come. The  occasion  seemed,  indeed,  to  inspire  a solemnity  of 
judicial  proceeding,  which  should  give  that  full  confidence  in 
the  impartial  administration  of  law  and  justice,  which  consti- 
tutes, at  least,  the  bond  of  our  social  system.  If  called  upon  to 
propose  a sample  of  what  trials  outfit  always  to  be,  we  should 
unhesitatingly  adduce  this  one  of  Mr.  Buchanan,  as  furnishing 
the  most  unexceptionable  specimen  we  have  ever  looked  upon 
— and  not  the  less  unexceptionable  because  the  jury  empannel- 
led  were  treated,  upon  this  occasion,  as  if  esteemed  to  possess 
some  share  of  intellect  of  their  own. 

The  evidence  in  the  case  was  entirely  conclusive  of  the  fact, 
that  Mr.  B.  being  in  company  with  an  acquaintance,  within  a 
house,  was  by  concert  called  out  thereof,  for  the  purpose  of  being 
ealled  to  account;  that  when  thus  outside  and  unaccompanied, 
the  deceased,  a man  who,  it  was  in  evidence,  as  of  bullying 
habits  as  well  as  athletic  frame,  without  the  slightest  pretence 
of  personal  injury,  and  though  warned  in  mild  terms  by  Mr.  B. 
that  being  entirely  ignorant  of  the  dispute  and  he  ought  to  have 
nothing  to  do  in  it,  and  still  further  warned,  that  he,  Mr.  B. 
being  armed,  would  repel  any  attempt  upon  his  person,  thus 
apparently  threatened  by  several,  not  only  volunteered  to  “take 
the  part”  of  the  person  who  had  Mr.  B.  called  out,  but  advanc- 
ed to  the  most  unequivocal  demonstration  of  carrying  his  threat 
into  instant  effect.  There  remains  no  doubt  that  whilst  in  the 
act  of  attempting  a blow,  he  received  his  death. 

The  testimony  in  behalf  of  Mr.  Buchanan’s  general  character, 
as  well  as  that  in  relation  to  his  deportment  since  being  in  the 
vicinity  of  Waterloo,  was  unequivocal  and  entirely  satisfactory. 
Persons  of  the  first  respectability  who  had  associated  with  him 
from  childhood,  testified  that  his  distinctive  character  through 
life  was  that  of  “amiability  of  disposition  and  simplicity  of  man- 
ners,” whilst  Mr.  Merrill,  of  Waterloo,  testified  that  during  all 
his  sojourn  at  his  hotel,  he  had  been  the  favorite  of  his  whole 
family,  and  regarded  more  like  a member  thereof,  ora  son,  titan 
as  a boarder. 

The  testimony  having  been  closed,  the  prosecutor  arose: 

“Gentlemen  of  the  jury,  you  have  heard,  with  due  attention, 
the  whole  of  the  evidence  we  have  in  this  case.  It  is  commit- 
ted to  your  decision,  without  argument  on  either  side,  in  full  as- 
surance that  justice  will  be  done  by  your  verdict.” 

The  court — “Sheriff  call  a bailiff.” 

Several  jurymen — “No  bailiff  is  required.” 

The  jury  being  called  over  and  asked  for  their  verdict,  ilnot 
guilty!”  was  instantly  pronounced.  The  spontaneous  burst  of 
feeling  which  even  the  grave  authority  of  court  could  not  sup- 
press, told  how  much  it  was  in  accordance  with  the  judgment 
of  those  who  heard. 

There  were  tears,  manly  tears,  seen  glistening  in  many  an 
eye,  as  hands  in  succession  grasped  the  hand  of  the  venerable 
judge,  in  hearty  congratulations. 

Chief  judge  Dorsey  presided — both  the  associates,  Wilkinson 
and  Kilgour,  were  upon  the  bench. 

We  also  copy  the  following  from  the  Annapolis  “Republican” 
to  shew  how  our  penitentiary  is  peopled.  The  guilty  persons 
are  nearly  all  foreigners — and  two  more  will,  undoubtedly,  en- 
ter for  perjury! 

The  accused  have  a right  to  remove  their  trial  to  an  adjoining 
county,  and  they  exercise  it  under  the  hope  that,  by  the  absence 
of  witnesses  or  other  casualities  of  the  law,  they  may  escape — 
and  also  by  direct  perjury.  A man  who  removes  bis  trial,  (of 
which  the  city  pays  the  cost),  unless  under  very  peculiar  circum- 
stances, indeed,  affords  strong  presumptive  evidence  of  his  guilt, 
and  it  is  often  the  result  of  peijury — for  he  must  swear  that  he 
believes  he  cannot  obtain  a fair  trial  in  the  place  at  which  the 
imputed  offences  were  committed;  and  many  creatures  so  swear 
who  are  not  known  to  a single  person  on  the  pannel  that  would 


try  them!  But  they  will  take  better  care,  hereafter,  in  doing 
so.  The  people  of  the  neighboring  counties  have  become  sen- 
sible of  their  tricks,  and  the  judges  will  punish  them,  by  giving 
to  them  the  full  amount  of  the  penalty  of  the  law.  In  the  pre- 
sent instance,  they  implicated  their  “dear  friends” — who  walk- 
ed all  the  way  from  Baltimore,  just  to  tell  a good  story  about 
their  characters! 

Anne  Arundel  county  court  closed  its  April  session  on  Satur- 
day, the  grand  jury  having  been  four  days,  and  the  court  six 
days  occupied,  a considerable  portion  of  which  in  despatching 
cases  removed  to  this  court  for  trial,  from  Baltimore.  Of  the 
eight  criminals  brought  down,  six  were  sentenced  to  the  peni- 
tentiary. One  (Jackson),  had  his  trial  deferred,  aiid  the  other 
was  acquitted,  having,  as  we  understand,  agreed  to  give  up  the 
articles  he  had  stolen  upon  condition,  which  he  subsequently 
complied  with.  Donnelly,  who  had  served  seven  years  in  the 
Pennsylvania  and  eight  years  in  the  Maryland  penitentiary,  is 
to  take  a twelve  years  lour  this  time,  for  accidentally  getting 
into  a wheelwright’s  shop,  and,  with  the  tools  obtained  there, 
quite  as  accidentally  found  himself,  and  was  found  intruding 
into  a house  without  invitation.  He  goes  two  years  for  the 
first  accident,  and  ten  years  for  neglecting  etiquette  in  the  se- 
cond case.  Rout  goes  twelve  years  for  lifting  a bag  of  coffee. 
And  so  on. 

Besides  thus  disposing  of  the  cases  removed  for  trial,  two  of 
the  four  disinterested  witnesses  who  walked  from  Baltimore  on 
Friday,*  in  order  to  be  in  time  to  give  testimony  in  those  trials, 
stand  committed  for  perjury.  After  the  one  we  mentioned  in 
our  last,  another  had  the  temerity  to  swear,  and  to  add  the  as- 
surance— only  think  of  it — he  swore  that  he  was  himself  a prin- 
ter!— absolutely  a printer!  and  that  he  had  worked  for  three 
months  past  in  Duff  Green’s  office.  A gentleman  of  respecta- 
bility, well  known  by  the  prosecutor,  happened  to  be  in  court, 
who  had  worked  during  that  period  in  that  very  office,  was  im- 
mediately sworn,  and  proved  that  he  had  never  seen  the  depo- 
nent before,  and  on  cross  examination  it  appeared  that  so  far 
from  being  a printer,  he  did  not  even  know  where  the  printing 
office  was.  Being  rather  hobbled  by  unexpected  difficulties  in 
his  course,  the  witness  now  evidenced  some  anxiety  to  get  out 
of  the  court,  he  had  sought  and  made  demonstrations  towards 
the  door,  but  Mr.  Sheriff  Welch  and  the  officers  were  not  dis- 
posed to  allow  the  civilities  of  his  visit  to  pass  off  without  due 
acknowledgment,  and  insisted  upon  his  remaining  a few  mo- 
ments. On  being  asked  by  the  court  if  he  eould  give  security 
for  his  appearance  at  October  term  on  a charge  of  perjury. 
“Perjury!  your  honor?  I don’t  think  I have  perjured  myself.” 
“The  court  think  otherwise,  and  unless  you  can  give  security 
you  stand  committed  for  trial.”  On  looking  round  the  court  he 
could  recognise  no  acquaintance  on  whom  to  call,  except  one 
of  the  Baltimore  police  officers,  whose  face  he  reeollected  to 
have  seen  before,  and  he  very  significantly  begged  to  be  excus- 
ed. 

The  two  other  pedestrians  not  liking  appearances  in  court, 
had  strolled  to  the  college  green,  thenee  round  the  skirts  of  the 
creek  and  out  of  the  city. 

Since  placing  the  above  in  type,  we  have  been  favored  with 
a more  precise  statement  from  the  docket. 

State  vs.  Thomas  Rieley.  Indictment  for  stealing  a camlet 
cloak,  and  a cloth  coat.  Verdict,  guilty.  Sentenced  to  the 
penitentiary  for  two  years.  Boyle  for  the  state,  Randall  for  the 
accused. 

State  vs.  Rout.  Indictment  for  larcency  of  a bag  of  coffee. 
Verdict,  guilty.  Sentenced  to  the  penitentiary  for  twelve 
years.  William  Skelton  Allan,  a witness  for  the  accused,  was 
committed  to  prison  for  perjury,  to  stand  his  trial  at  the  next 
term.  Boyle  for  the  state,  Randall  for  the  prisoner. 

State  vs.  William  Boyd  alias  William  Bread  Boyd.  Indicted 
for  stealing  a bag  of  coffee.  Found  guilty,  and  sentenced  to 
twelve  years  in  the  penitentiary.  In  this  case,  Michael  Ger- 
main, a witness  for  the  accused,  was  sent  to  jail  for  trial  at  the 
next  county  court,  for  perjury.  Boyle  for  the  state,  Randall  for 
the  accused. 

State  vs.  William  Donnelly.  For  breaking  open  the  store  of 
Davidson  & Mills,  in  the  night.  Guilty.  Sentenced  to  the 
penitentiary  for  ten  years.  Boyle  for  the  state,  Duckett  and 
Culbreth  for  the  prisoner. 

Same  vs.  Same.  For  stealing  sundry  tools.  Verdict  guilty, 
and  sentenced  to  the  penitentiary  for  two  years.  Boyle  for  the 
state,  Duckett  and  Culbreth  for  the  prisoner. 

State  vs.  Charles  Myles.  Stealing  two  pounds  of  butter. 
Guilty.  Sent  to  the  penitentiary  for  two  years.  Boyle  for  the 
state,  Randall  for  the  accused. 

*The  following  is  the  case  alluded  to— 

A man  took  the  pains  to  start  early  and  walk  all  the  way 
from  Baltimore  so  as  to  be  in  time  to  give  his  testimony  yester- 
day morning  in  our  court,  in  a trial  for  theft,  which  had  been 
removed  from  Baltimore  city  court.  He  was  proceeding  to 
paint  the  character  of  the  unfortunate  accused  just  to  his  own 
fancy,  having  known  him  intimately,  and  constantly  associated 
with  him  for  at  least  three  years  past,  when  a most  embarrass- 
ing interruption  was  experienced  by  the  inquiry,  “how  can  that 
be  possible,  as  you  have  just  been  released  from  more  than 
that  length  of  servitude  in  the  penitentiary?”  The  disinterested 
witness  stood  astounded  by  a committal  for  perjury,  with 
which  he  stood  detected  in  open  court,  as  a reward  for  his 
pains,  after  which  the  trial  of  his  intimate  friend  proceeded. 
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Exchange  papers ."  We  must  again,  reduce  our 
exchange  list.  The  business  of  the  office,  as  it  regards 
the  editorial  department,  has  again  devolved  solely  on 
the  editor,  and  it  is  hard  work  to  keep  up.  The  recep- 
tion of  a paper  involves  a moral  necessity  of  looking  over 
it — and  it  consumes  too  much  time.  Those  who,  after 
the  next  publication,  do  not  receive  an  “exchahge” — will 
please  to  consider  it  as  evidence  that  we  are  compelled  to 
decline  one  with  them. 

By  an  arrival  at  New  York,  we  have  accounts  from 
Paris  two  days  later  than  heretofore  received,  and  it 
seems  that  Mr.  Rives'  ill-advised  boastings,  as  well  as 
Mr.  Livingston's  threats,  are  up  in  judgment  against  us: 
but  still  we  hope  that  the  justice  of  our  claims  will  cause 
them  to  be  acknowledged,  and  paid,  by  France.  It  has 
been  a strangely  managed  affair,  from  the  beginning  to 
the— present  day. 

We  insert  various  papers  and  speeches  belonging  to 
this  matter — which,  we  think,  are  highly  interesting;  as 
well  because  of  the  fa^ts  stated,  or  assumed,  as  to  shew 
the  manner  the  subject  is  treated  in  the  chamber  of  de- 
puties. 

We  have  looked  over,  and  partially  examined,  a large 
quarto  volume,  called  the  Comprehensive  Atlas,  by 
Mr.  Thomas  G ■ Bradford — who  was  an  assistant  editor 
of  that  valuable  work,  the  “American  Encyclopedia.  ” 
It  is,  indeed,  what  its  title  purports  it  to  be — “ Compre- 
hensive.."  It  relates  to  the  earth,  and  its  inhabitants, 
and  most  things  that  it  contains,  introduced  in  a very 
neat' and  satisfactory  manner.  It  contains  about  80  maps 
and  other  plates,  clear  and  cleanly  drawn,  and  beautiful- 
ly engraved,  and  generally  coloi’ed — >with  a letter  press 
description  of  the  geographical,  statistical  and  commer- 
cial, and  other  facts  that  belong  to  the  countries,  or 
things,  laid  down  upon  them.  Neatness  is  its  leading 
characteristic,  if  accuracy  be  excepted;  and  the  facts  set 
forth  are  brought  down  to  a very  recent  period.  It  ap- 
pears to  us  that  there  is  every  thing  in  this  work,  (as  to 
the  subjects  to  which  it  relates),  that  can  be  desired,  or 
expected,  for  reference  to;  and  we  heartily  recommend 
it  to  our  friends  as  a mine  of  useful  knowledge. 

The  president  of  the  United  States  has  issued  a procla- 
mation saying,  that  as  Prussia  and  the  Grand  Duchy  of 
J\lecklenburg  Sclieverin  have  no  discriminating  duties 
against  the  United  States,  our  discriminatory  duties  are 
abolished  with  respect  to  those  countries. 

BALTIMORE  AND  OHIO  RAIL  ROAD. 

Transportation  by  the  .Baltimore  and  Ohio  rail  road 
company  for  April , 1835,  viz: 

Easlwardly. 

28,524  barrels  of  flour,  weighing 
Other  commodities 

Total 

Westwardly. 

6,097,280  lbs.  dry  poods,  groceries  and 

merchandise,  generally,  or 

Revenue  from  tonnage 

Do.  do.  6,428  passengers 

Total  for  April,  1835 

Comparative  revenue. 

For  April,  1834  #16,889  64 

For  April,  1835  25,664  42 

[Gaz. 

[This  is  173  tons  passing  eastwardly,  every  working 
day  in  the  month — and  105  tons  westwardly,.  There  is 
said  to  pass  westwardly,  from  Philadelphia,  150  tons 
daily — “since  the  canals  have  been  opened.”  It  is  pro- 
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Tans.  cwt.  qr.  lbs. 
2,750  9 2 14 

1,740  14  3 7 


4,491  3 5 21 

Tons.  cwt.  qr.  lbs. 

2,722  13  0 0 

$18,357  05 
7,307  37 


$25,664  42 
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bable  that  next  autumn,  (if  business  shall  be  as  lively  as 
it  was  in  the  present  spring),  the  road  being  opened  to 
Winchester,  in  the  great  and  rich  valley  of  Virginia, 
and  the  road  to  Washington  completed,  as  both  will  be 
— that  we  shall  send  westwardly  a greater  amount  than 
now  passes  from  Philadelphia.  What  will  be  the  amount, 
sent  off,  and  received,  when  our  single  canal  shall  be 
completed  to  Cumberland ? The  increase  of  revenue, 
more  than  one-half,  compared  with  April,  1834,  is  very 
handsome.] 

Papers  have  been  received  at  New  York  to  the  30th 
April,  from  Bermuda.  The  legislature  of  the  colony 
convened  the  27th.  The  governor,  pro  tempore,  in  his 
speech  at  the  opening  of  the  session,  said: 

It  affords  me  much  gratification  to  he  able  to  state,  that 
the  great  measure  of  granting  unqualified  emancipation 
to  the  slaves,  which  engaged  the  attention  of  the  legisla- 
ture during  its  last  session,  has  been  followed  by  no  in- 
terruption of  the  public  tranquillity.  Since  the  abolition 
of  slavery,  there  has  been  no  perceptible  increase  either 
of  crime  or  vagrancy  in  this  community,  and  I confident- 
ly hope  that  the  liberal  course,  so  unanimously  adopted 
by  the  legislature  of  Bermuda,  will  tend  to  the  general 
prosperity  of  the  colony. 

The  work  of  deepening  the  channel  and  improving  the 
navigation  of  the  Hudson,  below  Albany,  is  commenced 
in  earnest,  under  the  superintendence  of  captain  Talcott , 
of  the  United  States  corps  of  engineers.  Among  other 
preparations  sealed  proposals  are  invited  for  furnishing 
“four  steam  dredging  machines,  capable  of  raising  from 
a depth  of  twelve  feet,  and  of  discharging  into  lighters, 
sixty  tons  of  sand  per  hour.” 

The  amount  of  tolls  received  on  the  Pennsylvania  ca- 
nal and  the  Columbia  rail  road,  during  three  successive 
weeks,  were— 

For  the  week  ending  April  18th,  $20,514  19 

Do.  do.  April  25th,  20,373  32 

Do.  do.  May  2d,  21,687  81 

$62,575  32 

This  evidence  of  the  beneficial  results  already  accru- 
ing from  their  great  state  improvements,  ought  to  be 
highly  satisfactory  to  the  people  of  Pennsylvania. 

The  Baltimore  and  PortDeposite  rail  road  will  be  im- 
mediately commenced,  and  pursued  with  much  spirit. 
The  engineers  were  appointed  on  the  12th  inst.  and 
are  already  on  duty.  Some  15  or  20  miles  of  the  road  were 
located  a considerable  time  ago,  and  the  work  upon  it  will 
commence  in  ten  days!  The  part  of  the  line  between 
PortDeposite  and  Wilmington  is  going  on  handsomely 
— and  that  between  Wilmington  and  Philadelphia  is  be- 
ing surveyed.  It  appears  probable,  that,  -within  two 
years , there  will  a line  of  rail  roads  from  Washington  to 
Philadelphia — and  from  Philadelphia  into  the  valley  of 
Virginia. 

The  navigation  at  Dunkirk,  on  Lake  Erie,  was  open 
on  the  8th  of  April — and  that  to  Buffalo,  on  the  8th  of 
May. 

From  a correspondent  at  Oswego,  dated  May  6. 

The  schooner  Stephen  Girard,  of  the  port  of  Oswego, 
belonging  to  Messrs.  Cole  & Wright,  arrived  last  night 
from  Cleaveland,  Ohio,  with  a full  cargo  of  wheat,  after 
a passage  of  seven  days.  She  has  gained  the  prize  of 
$100,  offered  by  the  Welland  canal  company  to  the  first 
vessel  passing  with  a cargo  of  wheat,  flour  or  pork,  from 
Lake  Erie  to  Lake  Ontario.  The  wheat  is  already  being 
manufactured  into  flour,  at  the  flouring  mills  belonging 
to  the  same  gentlemen,  and  most  of  it  will  to-morrow  be 
shipped  for  New  York.  Thus,  by  the  Oswego  and  Wei- 
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land  canals,  Ohio  wheat  has  been  received,  and  will  be 
manufactured  into  flour,  and  in  all  probability  be  deli- 
vered in  New  York,  and  also  goods  conveyed  from  New 
York  by  the  same  route,  will  have  been  received  in 
Cleaveland,  before  other  routes  are  available. 

[. Albany  Argus. 

The  New  Orleans  Lou.  Advertiser,  states  that,  by  a 
resolution  of  the  city  council,  the  mayor  is  required  to 
purchase  for  the  use  of  the  city,  “ cotton  seed  oil.”  This 
article  it  said  to  be  decidedly  superior  to  the  best  sperm 
oil.  There  is  now  a mill  for  the  manufacture  of  this  oil 
at  Mobile  and  another  at  Natchez.  During  the  past  session 
the  legislature  incorporated  a company,  entitled  the  Cot- 
ton Seed  Oil  Factory  and  Insurance  company,  the  sub- 
scription books  for  which  will  shortly  be  opened,  and  a 
factory  will  be  established  in  New  Orleans,  which  it  is 
expected  will  go  into  operation  in  the  month  of  October. 

The  legislature  of  Rhode  Island  met  at  Newport,  on 
the  6lh  instant.  In  the  house  of  representatives,  Henry 
Y.  Cranston  (a  “staunch  whig”),  was  elected  speaker,  on 
the  first  ballot,  by  a majority  of  three  votes — one  of 
the  “Jackson”  members  being  absent — against  William 
Sprague,  jun.  A committee  was  then  appointed  to  count 
the  votes  for  governor,  lieutenant  governor  and  senators. 
It  was  composed  of  an  equal  number  of  both  parties; 
they  “agreed  to  disagree,”  in  the  first  instance — and 
some  one  named  Mr.  Sprague  as  the  arbitrator — but 
he  was  promptly  voted  down.  The  committee  finally 
reported;  as  follows: 

The  majority  of  gov.  Francis,  (Jackson)  is  102 

“ “ “ Engs,  lieut.  gov.  (whig)  19 

“ “ “ Alrny,  senator,  (Jackson)  11 

“ “ “ King,  do.  (whig)  26 

“ u « Weeden,  do.  do.  17 

“ “ “ Cory,  do.  (Jackson)  4 

“ “ “ Steere,  do.  (whig)  7 

“ “ “ Dimon,  do.  do.  198 

The  seats  of  four  senators  are  vacant— no  choice  hav- 
ing been  made.  They  run  so  close  that  a few  scattering 
votes  rejected  them,  and  there  is  no  provision  for  another 
election.  The  lieut.  governor,  is,  ex  officio,  a member 
of  the  senate,  and  the  count  stands,  (all  the  members 
being  present),  a whig  majority  of  three  in  the  senate, 
and  of  two  in  the  house — so  that  a whig  senator  of  the 
United  States  will  be  chosen.  The  senators  were  qualifi- 
ed and  took  their  seats,  being  notified  of  the  result. 

Great  exultation  and  great  mortification  followed  these 
proceedings — extraordinary  excitement  prevailed  during 
the  sessions  of  the  “grand  committee”  to  count  the  votes. 

What  does  the  editor  of  the  “Globe”  now  think  of  the 
scandalous  and  false  article  that  appeared  in  his  paper 
of  the  27th  April? — He  accused  us  with  wilfully  mis- 
stating the  facts,  as  to  the  result  of  the  election  in  Rhode 
Island,  to  influence  the  elections  in  Virginia — saying  that 
when  the  polls  were  closed  irt  the  latter,  we  would  give 
up  the  former;  whereas  we  said  nothing  about  the  matter 
of  our  own,  and  published  equally  the  assertions  of  both 
parties.  “Mendez  Pinto  was  but  a type”  of  that  man. 

The  New  Haven  Register  gives  the  official  canvass  of 
the  votes  at  the  late  election  in  that  state.  For  governor 
Edwards,  22,129;  Foot,  19,835;  scattering,  757.  Majo- 
rity for  Mr.  E.  1,537. 

Votes  for  members  of  congress 


Isaac  Toucey. 21,262 

Samuel  Ingham 21,289 

Zahnon  Wildman 21,220 

Andrew  T.  Judson 21,160 

Launcelot  Phelps 21,059 

Elisha  Haley 21,019 


Noyes  Barber 18,931 

John  M.  Holley 19,170 

Ebenezer  Jackson,  jr. . . . 18,318 

Joseph  Trumbull 18,649 

Samuel  Tweedy 18,881 

Ebenezer  Young 18,888 


The  Albany  election  is  over.  The  “whigs”  have  a 
majority  of  103  in  the  city — ten  against  nine  of*  the  mem- 
bers of  the  corporation,  and  a tie. 

The  Richmond  “Whig”  thus  classes  the  members 
elect  of  the  assembly  of  Virginia— 

Van  Buren  68 

Anti-Van  Buren  5 7 

White  anti-Van  Buren  9 

And  adds — 

“It  will  thus  be  seen,  that  in  the  house  of  delegates, 
thdsfe  enCim^rated  as  Van  Bilreu  men,  outnumber  the 


whigs  and  friends  of  judge  White,  trvo  votes.  Many  pro - 
Jessing  White  men,  however,  are  numbered  among  the 
Van  Burenites. 

“The  whigs  contest  the  elections  in  Henrico,  (with  the 
certainty  of  getting  it),  in  Powhatan  and  Campbell.  The 
Jacksonrans  contest  in  Patrick,  A lbemarle  and  Fauquier, 
and  perhaps  other  counties.  The  number  of  contested 
elections  is  an  index  to  the  close  division  of  parties.  ” 
The  “Enquirer”  divides  the  house  thus — republican 
78,  whig  56;  and  says  that  there  will  be  “a  decided  Van 
Buren  majority.” 

There  have  been  great  speculations  in  flour.  At  New 
York  it  suddenly  run  up  from  5 dollars  to  7 — but  has 
since  receded  to  $6|,  or  less.  It  sold  in  Baltimore,  on 
Tuesday  last,  at  $6  12^. 

Merchants’  bank  of  Baltimore.  The  books  for 
subscriptions  to  this  bank  w ere  closed  yesterday.  We 
have  been  politely  favored  with  the  following  returns  of 
the  amount  of  stock  subscribc-d  each  day— presenting  the 
enormous  aggregate  of  364,133  shares,  exclusive  of  what 
has  been  subscribed  in  the  several  counties. 

Number  of  shares  subscribed  to  the  Merchants’  bank  of 
Baltimore,  on  the  respective  days  of  the  opening  of  the 
books,  from  Monday  the  4th  to  Thursday  the  14th,  at 
the  Baltimore  House  in  the  city  of  Baltimore. 

Monday,  May  4 10,936  shares. 

Tuesday,  5 2,216  “ 

Wednesday,  6 1,896  “ 

Thursday,  7 .....’ 4,957  “ 

Friday,  8.... 2,197  «« 

Saturday,  9. 9,675  ** 

Monday,  11 28,989  “ 

Tuesday,  12 38,600  “ 

Wednesday,  13 50,556  “ 

Thursday,  14 214,111  «e 

In  all 364,133  . “ 

On  each  share  $10  were  paid,  making  the  gross  amount 
received,  three  millions  six  hundred  and  forty-one  thou- 
sand three  hundred  and  thirty  dollars!  [ Chron. 

[The  subscription  w ill  probably  be  for  five  hundred 
thousand  shares! — only  20,000  being  required;  or  about 
one  share  to  25  names! 

Independent  of  the  spirit  of  speculation,  which  has  en- 
tered into  every  thing — this  great  competition  was  pro- 
moted by  many  other  causes,  especially  a powerful  sub- 
scription from  the  east,  and,  perhaps,  with  a view  to  the 
selection  of  officers  of  the  bank.  One  gentleman  of  Bal- 
timore, on  the  last  day  and  hour,  subscribed  for  more 
than  50,000  shares — paying  down  the  first  instalment. 

The  farce  of  getting  names  for  proxies,  is  fully  shewn 
in  this  matter — and  the  wickedness  of  it,  too:  for  some 
have  been  held  for  perjury,  in  swearing  that  they  had 
seen  the  persons  sign  their  names  individually,  though 
evident  that  it  was  done  by  one  hand,  and  as  fast  as  they 
could  be  written!] 

The  following  shews  the  “ beauties  of  the  press ” in 
New  York— 

The  New  York  Evening  Post  calls  the  Times,  a paper  of  the 
same  politics,  “a  sucking  pig  in  the  stye  of  the  Albany  A rgus .” 
This  is  going  the  “whole  hog” — stye  and  all! 

The  following,  in  England — 

“The  Age,”  more  remarkable  for  its  coarse  invectives  than 
wit,  designates  the  lords  Brougham  and  Durham,  as  “the  tal- 
low faced  lord  of  Nose,  and  the  sallow-faced  lord  of  Coals.” 

The  following  is  fine  specimen  of  genuine  “democra- 
cy:” 

In  the  Boston  Statesman  of  July  11,  1828,  appears  a 
choice  paragraph,  which  we  commend  to  the  attention  of 
the  parties  interested: 

“When  Daniel  Webster  was  on  a farm  doing  that  sort 
of  work  that  John  Randolph's  negroes  are  now  about. 

[Boston  Atlas. 

The  “Journal  of  Commerce”  says — 

In  an  encyclical  letter  under  date  of23d  June,  1834,  address- 
ed “to  nil  the  patriarchs,  primates,  archbishops  and  bishops” 
of  the  Romish  church,  denouncing  the  work  of  the  Abbe  de  la 
Menais  entitled  “The  Words  of  a Believer,”  his  holiness  says: 
“By  n new  and  wicked  misrepresentation,  he  (the  Abbe) 
speaks  of  the  power  of  princes  as  contrary  to  the  divine  law, 
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arid  even,  by  a monstrous  calumny,  as  the  offspring  of  sin,  arid 
tiie  power  of  Satan;  and  he  applies  to  the  pastors  of  the  church 
the  same  defamatory  epithets  as  to  princes,  on  account  of  a 
criminal  alliance,  which  he  pretends  has  been  formed  between 
them  against  the  rights  of  the  people.  Not  content  with  this 
audacity,  tie  proclaims  an  entire  freedom  of  opinion,  of  speech., 
and  of  conscience .” 

Is  it  possible  that  this  is  a fair  extract  from  the  letter? 
Is  the  pope  so  far  belli nd  the  spirit  of  the  age,  as  to  call 
it  “ -wicked ” to  doubt  the  power  of  “princes;”  to  say  that 
it  is  the  “ offspring  of  satan?” — that  it  is  “ audacious *’ 
to  proclaim  an  entire  freedom  of  opinion,  of  speech,  and  of 
conscience It  would  seem  an  outrage  on  common  sense 
and  common  decency.  He  has  no  business  with  such 

THINGS. 

The  Cincinnati  Gazette,  of  the  23d  ult.  says— 

The  daily  markets,  of  our  city,  present  almost  every  article 
at  an  advanced  price,  beyond  any  thing  heretofore  known  at 
this  season  of  the  year.  Fresh  butter  has  commanded  fifty 
cents  per  pound.  Eggs  maintain  about  ten  cents  per  dozen. 
Potatoes  average,  by  retail,  one  dollar  fifty  cents  per  bushel. 
Fowls,  fish — all  things,  in  about  the  same  proportion  to  former 
prices.  Oats,  corn,  flour,  beef,  bacon,  mutton,  veal,  vegetables, 
all  scarce.  The  weather  dry,  cold,  discouraging.  The  last 
year’s  crop  well  exhausted.  Very  indifferent  promises  for  the 
present  year.  The  fruit  not  yet  seriously  injured. 

Business  unusually  active.  The  price  of  labor  advancing, 
except  among  printers,  lawyers  and  merchants.  Real  estate 
also  commanding  advanced  prices.  An  excellent  time  for  ca- 
pitalists to  make  investments.  Houses  building,  rents  advanc- 
ing. Let  buyers  and  sellers  take  care. 

We  have  never  known  a season,  says  the  Buffalo  Whig, 
when  articles  of  food  generally  were  so  high  as  at  this 
time,  with  us.  In  the  midst  of  an  agricultural  region, 
and  a bountifully  producing  one,  too,  we  are  paying  ex- 
orbitantly for  many  productions  of  the  soil.  Flour  is 
from  $5  50  to  $ 6 per  barrel;  potatoes  sixty-two  cents  per 
bushel;  butter  sixteen  to  nineteen  cents  per  pound;  white 
beans,  dried  fruit,  &c.  usually  abundant,  are  not  to  be 
had.  Some  of  this,  we  suppose,  may  be  charged  upon 
the  bad  condition  of  the  roads,  but  certainly  not  all.  Po- 
tatoes are  short,  from  the  great  numbers  that  were  lost 
by  the  severe  weather  in  winter,  while  the  ground  was 
bare.  In  some  neighborhoods  full  one-third  the  stock 
on  hand  was  frozen  or  lost.  Indeed,  the  earth  froze  to 
an  unusual  depth,  the  past  winter,  throughout  this  region. 
But  yesterday  we  saw  a laborer  forcing  a pickaxe,  with 
great  difficulty,  through  the  frost  in  earth  he  was  remov- 
ing from  a cellar.  But,  few  potatoes  as  we  have,  we  are 
to  share  them  with  the  west.  Many  hundreds  of  bushels 
have  been  bought  for  shipment,  and  are  destined  for  Chi- 
cago! So  rapid  has  been  the  accumulation  of  people  at 
that  point  and  vicinity,  that  provisions  for  them  are  not 
to  be  had,  except  by  importation;  and  prices  now,  we 
are  told,  are  such  as  to  bear  shipping  from  here — dear  as 
we  are  paying  for  our  dinners. 

The  8th  annual  fair  of  the  American  Institute,  at  New 
York,  for  the  exhibition  and  sale  of  American  manufac- 
tures, will  be  held  in  October.  It  is  mentioned  that 
time  may  be  given  to  prepare  for  it,  at  the  most  distant 
places,  and  we  hope  that  it  will  be  fully  attended. 

William  Adams,  who  was  tried  at  the  present  term  of 
the  district  court  in  Baltimore,  and  convicted  of  the  mur- 
der ot  capt.  Tilden,  was  sentenced  on  Saturday  last  by 
judge  Glenn.  The  time  fixed  for  his  execution  is  Fri- 
day, the  29th  instant. 

Dr.  Adam  King,  editor  of  the  York  (Pa.)  Gazette, 
put  a period  to  his  existence  last  week.  He  had  been 
several  limes  elected  to  congress,  &c. 

A great  fire  has  happened  at  Wilmington,  N.  C.  in 
which  the  loss  is  estimated  at  70  or  80,000  dollars. 
Among  the  buildings  destroyed  were  a steam  rice  mill, 
and  the  great  steam  planing  establishment,  with  a large 
quantity  of  boards  and  naval  stores— the  fire  broke  out 
on  the  roof  of  a stone  warehouse,  near  the  planing  ma- 
chine. 

A fire  has  also  taken  place  in  the  lower  part  of  Phila- 
delphia— property  destroyed  from  12  to  18,000  dollars. 

The  Commercial  List  and  Philadelphia  Price  Current,  to 
which  we  were  indebted  for  the  facts  stated  a few  days  since 


on  the  subject  of  the  Pennsylvania  coal  trade,  gives,  in  con- 
nexion with  that  subject,  the  following  account  of  the  value 
of  the  fuel  consumed  in  the  city  of  New  York  and  the  city  and 
county  of  Philadelphia  during  the  year3  1830  and  1833.  In  New 
York  in  1830,  wood  of  all  kinds,  $493,085  86:  coal,  anthracile, 
bituminous  and  charcoal,  $321,731  86:  total  value  $814,817  71. 
In  1833,  wood,  $631,250,  coal  $496,180  16;  total  $1,187,430  16. 
Jn  Philadelphia,  1830,  wood  $612,192  11,  coal  $308,400;  total; 
$920,502  13;  in  1833,  wood  $741,821  18,  coal  $404,401;  total 
$1,145,722  18.  The  total  increase  indicated  by  the  above  state- 
ments during  the  period  mentioned,  amounts  in  value  to  near 
six  hundred  thousand  dollars.  It  was  upon  thi3  augmentation, 
that  the  estimate  of  the  increase  of  the  coal  Irade  for  some 
years  to  come,  was  made  by  the  editor  of  the  paper  we  have 
mentioned,  whose  account  of  the  details  of  this  trade  is  very 
full  and  interesting. 

Mr.  Willard,  the  architect,  informs  us  that  a great  ef- 
fort will  be  made  to  complete  the  Bunker  Hill  monu- 
ment during  the  coming  season.  It  is  intended  to  carry 
it  the  full  height  of  200  feet,  and  we  hope  there  is  money 
enough  to  effect  this  object.  The  weather,  so  far,  has 
been  quite  unfavorable.  If  we  should  have  good  weather, 
we  shall  expect  to  see  the  work  advance  rapidly,  in  the 
course  of  a month.  [ Bunker  Hill  Aurora. 

The  Columbus,  ( Ohio J,  Hemisphere  says — 

Gov.  Lucas,  the  commissioners,  col.  Hawkins,  &c. 
returned  to  this  city  last  evening  May,  5lh.  There  is,  we 
are  informed,  a perfect  organization  over  the  disputed 
territory  by  the  government  of  Ohio;  and  about  40  miles 
of  the  line  run  between  Ohio  and  Michigan.  The  whole 
line  is  about  70  miles  in  length. 

The  interruption  of  a lawless  mob  from  Michigan  has 
prevented  the  completion  of  the  survey,  and  the  governor 
has  very  properly  decided  to  convene  the  legislature  as 
early  in  June  as  possible  to  make  provision  for  securing 
the  peace  of  the  citizens  of  Ohio,  and  to  sustain  the  com- 
missioners in  completing  the  survey. 

Mr.  Fletcher,  is  still  in  custody  at  Tecumseh.  All 
the  rest  gave  bail  and  were  released.  Mr.  Fletcher  re- 
fuses to  give  bail,  or  plead  in  the  case.  His  keepers, 
it  is  suggested,  are  already  tired  of  his  obstinacy  and  do 
not  know  exactly  what  to  do  with  him.  Our  Michigan 
brethren  should  have  learnt  at  an  earlier  day,  that  it  is 
easier  to  get  into  a scrape,  than  to  get  out  of  it. 

The  legislature  of  JVew  York  on  Monday  last  adjourn- 
ed sine  die , after  a session  126  days,  during  which  they 
had  passed  311  acts,  either  public  or  private.  Notwith- 
standing the  hue  and  cry  about  “monopolies,”  the  legis- 
lature have  passed  over  fifty  acts  of  incorporation. 

Five  persons  were  burnt  to  death  at  New  York  by  a 
fire  that  happened  at  2 o’clock  on  Tuesday  morning.— 
They  were  an  Irish  family. 

The  land  on  which  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  stands,  was  sold 
within  40  years  for  47  dollars? 

The  Cincinnati  Whig  says — 

It  is  surprising  with  what  rapidity  towns  sometimes  spring 
up  in  the  United  States.  In  illustration  of  this,  we  instance 
the  town  of  Wetumka,  on  the  Alabama  river.  Scarcely  any 
body  in  this  region  of  country  has  ever  heard  of  the  town  of 
Wetumka;  yet  it  is  already  a place  of  very  considerable  size 
and  importance.  Two  years  ago  the  site  of  Wetumka  was  a 
wilderness,  but  now  it  contains  twelve  hundred  inhabitants,  and 
is  rapidly  on  the  increase.  It  has  its  newspaper,  public  houses, 
literary  societies,  and  all  the  other  concomitants  incident  to  a 
flourishing  place.  It  is  represented  as  being  a town  of  consi- 
derable business,  and  affords  a good  market  for  large  quantities 
of  cotton. 

Alexandria,  (Lou.)  April  8.  A remnant  of  several  broken 
tribes  of  Indians  are  to  be  found  wandering  about  in  most  parts 
of  our  state.  Their  condition  is  truly  miserable,  as  time  has 
proved  it  to  be  impracticable  to  reconcile  them  to  the  customs 
of  civilization.  The  following  occurrence  is  an  evidence  of  the 
tenacity  with  which  they  still  adhere  to  a law  that  prevailed 
with  their  respective  tribes,  and,  we  believe,  now  prevails  with 
most  of  the  tribes  in  North  America.  When  an  Indian  is  slain, 
the  murderer  is,  in  turn,  killed  by  the  nearest  relation  of  the 
deceased.  In  accordance  with  this  custom,  several  years  ago, 
an  Indian  was  brought  to  this  place  to  be  offered  up  as  a sacri- 
fice to  the  manes  of  another  Indian  whose  life  he  had  previous- 
ly taken.  The  nearest  relation  of  the  departed  appeared  to 
perform  the  part  of  the  executioner;  but  the  sympathies-of  the 
whites  becoming  enlisted,  they  interfered  and  deprived  him  of 
bis  gun.  The  intended  victim  sat  by  the  side  of  his  grave  with 
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perfect  composure,  and  insisted  on  his  execution.  As  the  hour 
appointed  for  execution  was  drawing  to  a close,  the  relation  of 
the  deceased,  becoming  frantic  from  disappointment  from  having 
been  deprived  of  his  gun,  seized  a spade,  with  which  he  exe- 
cuted his  deadly  purpose  before  any  timely  interference  could 
be  effected.  A brother  of  his  victim,  at  that  time  a lad  about 
fifteen  or  sixteen  years  old,  was  exceedingly  enraged  at  the 
manner  of  execution,  and  threatened  to  be  revenged.  This 
threat  was  put  in  execution  near  the  same  spot,  a few  nights 
since,  by  killing  the  avenger.  But  the  life  of  the  last  slayer  was 
doomed  to  atone  for  this  act,  and  he  himself  was  offered  up  a 
sacrifice  the  very  next  day. 

There  was  a balloon  ascension  in  Baltimore  last  week. 
Mr.  Mills,  with  Miss  Phillips,  started  from  Fairmount 
at  32  minutes  after  4 o’clock,  P.  M.  and  at  20  minutes 
past  6,  (the  weather  being  squall}'),  descended  in  Peach 
Bottom  township,  York  county,  Pennsylvania,  near  the 
Susquehannah. 

At  the  circuit  court  holden  last  week  before  the  chief 
justice,  at  Freehold,  in  Monmouth  county,  Miss  Ann 
Horner  recovered,  against  Thomas  C.  Harrison,  esq.  a 
justice  of  the  peace,  $2,000  damages,  for  slanderous 
words  repeatedly  spoken  of  her  by  him.  So  bare  was 
this  case  of  every  circumstance  that  could  in  the  least  ex- 
cuse or  mitigate  his  conduct,  that  his  counsel,  with  great 
propriety,  refused  to  address  the  jury  in  his  defence. 

[Newark  Daily  Adv. 

The  English  language,  according  to  Mr.  Cardell’s  ac- 


count, is  composed  of 

6,621  words  derived  from  Latin, 

4,361  “ “ “ French, 

2,078  “ “ “ Saxon, 

1,288  “ “ « Greek, 

760  “ “ “ Dutch, 

229  “ “ “ Italian, 

117  “ “ “ German, 

11  “ “ Galic, 

85  “ “ “ Spanish, 

18  “ « “ Arabic. 


15,468  word3. 

That  portion  of  the  “Bay  State,”  known  as  the  Old  Co- 
lony, consists  of  the  three  counties  of  Plymouth,  Bristol 
and  Barnstable,  and  contains  about  120,000  inhabitants. 
At  the  recent  session  of  the  courts  in  those  counties,  after 
a vacation  of  three  months  in  one,  four  in  another,  and 
seven  in  the  other,  there  were  but  two  indictments  in 
the  whole  of  them,  and  each  of  these  for  petty  larcenies 
of  less  than  ten  dollars  in  amount,  and  not  a single  in- 
dictment has  been  found  for  any  aggravated  offence,  or 
any  that  would  subject  the  offenders  to  punishment  in  the 
state  prison.  It  is  not  likely  that  a parallel  state  of  so- 
ciety could  be  found  in  the  world.  [JV*.  Y.  Courier. 

It  is  said  that  the  gold  mines  of  the  southern  states 
will  yield  this  year  two  millions  of  dollars. 

The  laborers  at  these  mules  afford  a valuable  market 
to  the  producers  of  corn,  pork,  &c.  in  the  parts  adjacent 
which  do  not  produce  gold — but,  in  general,  it  is  as  pro- 
fitable to  supply  the  diggers,  as  to  dig  for  gold. 

On  the  5th  inst.  a gentleman  who  has  arrived  at  New 
York,  crossing  the  Green  mountains  of  Vermont  between 
Brattleborough  and  Arlington,  the  stage  came  nine  miles 
upon  runners,  the  snow  being  about  three  feet  deep  on 
an  average,  and  in  many  places  over  five  feet  by  mea- 
surement. 

The  Eastport  Sentinel,  of  29th  ult.  says,  “Spring  ap- 
pears to  have  set  in  in  right  good  earnest  at  last.”  And 
then  adds,  by  way  of  particular  notice— “The  above  was 
written  before  it  commenced  snowing  yesterday ! We 
give  up  on  the  weather.” 

The  public  mind  being  at  this  time  directed  with  con- 
siderable interest  towards  the  town  of  Chicago -in  Illi- 
nois, as  a place  destined  to  take  rank  very  soon  among 
the  first  commercial  cities  of  the  west,  a few  remarks  re- 
lating to  the  prospects  of  this  place  may  not  be  uninter- 
esting to  the  public: 

Chicago  contains  at  present  between  three  and  four  thou- 
sand inhabitants.  Three  years  since  it  was  only  a military  sta 
lion.  The  state  is  rapidly  settling  with  emigrants  of  industry 


and  character  as  well  as  of  means,  and  will  soon  out-run  OhioJ 
Chicago  is  one  of  the  finest  harbors  on  Lake  Michigan,  and 
there  cannot  be  a finer  one  any  where:  twenty  to  twenty  five 
feet  of  water  in  front  of  the  town,  and  completely  embayed  from 
any  lake  winds;  and  at  the  same  lime  the  town  is  not  half  a 
rnile  from  the  lake.  Nature  has  done  every  thing  to  render 
Chicago  the  finest  city  of  the  west.  It  will  command  the  trade 
of  the  Illinois  river  and  Mississippi  by  means  of  the  canal;  and 
the  west  and  east  by  the  navigation  of  the  lakes,  and,  as  Hoff- 
man says  in  his  winter  in  the  west,  it  is  destined  to  be  the  New 
Orleans  of  the  west.  [ Com.  Jld. 

It  is  stated,  that  New  York  has  extended  her  long-arm- 
ed speculation  to  Chicago — and  that  about  1 50  building 
lots,  40  feel  front,  and  of  a suitable  depth,  have  been 
sold  in  that  city,  for  300  or  400  dollars  each. 

Public  sales  o f wool , at  Boston. 

The  sale  of  foreign  wool  was  well  attended  at  Quincy  Hall, 
and  about  100,000  lbs.  of  Saxony,  found  ready  purchasers  at  a 
fair  profit  on  the  cost  of  importation.  The  wool  was  of  supe- 
rior quality  and  in  excellent  condition.  The  extreme  prices 
were  75c,  and  142c,  average  about  96c.  At  these  rates,  the 
manufacturers  prefer  this  wool  to  American  fleeces,  at  the  pri- 
ces which  they  now  command  in  market.  A large  quantity  of 
wool  of  similar  description  to  the  foregoing  is  now  on  the  way 
to  this  country,  from  England  and  Germany,  and  further  public 
sales  will  soon  lake  place.  Twenty  bales  Saxony  lambs  were 
sold  at  from  71c  a 127c.  100  bales  washed  Peruvian  at  42  a 44c. 
40  bales  Magadore  at  13f  a 15c.  130  bales  unwashed  Barbary 

and  Smyrna  at  9 a 14  c.  30  do.  unwashed  Grey,  9 a 11c. 

There  seems  to  be  a large  supply  of  wools  at  Boston, 
and  of  almost  every  quality — from  such  as  electoral  Sax- 
ony at  142  cents,  to  Odessa  at  10  cents. 

Through  the  perseverance  of  Messrs.  Williams  and 
Wilbe,  of  the  Baltimore  police  department,  two  men  were 
arrested  on  Thursday  afternoon  in  Howard’s  park,  old 
offenders,  who  had  buried  a number  of  the  tap  screws 
attached  to  the  fire  plugs,  (thirteen  in  number),  which 
screws  have  been  for  a long  lime  taken  oft',  and  no  account 
could  be  given  of  them. 

According  to  a report  a short  time  since  submitted  to 
the  British  house  of  commons,  the  troops  in  Canada  in 
1833,  amounted  to  2,900  men — in  Nova  Scotia,  New 
Brunswick  and  Newfoundland,  to  2,745 — the  whole  num- 
ber in  British  North  America,  5,649,  at  an  annual  ex- 
pense of  £96,85.3. 

The  Prussian  Gazette  of  the  12th  ult.  has  the  follow- 
ing statistical  account  of  the  number  of  pilgrims  in  the 
course  of  that  year  from  Russia:  162  Christians  to  Jeru- 
salem and  Mount  Alhos,  351  Israelites  to  Palestine,  and 
51  Mahometans  to  Mecca. 

Dr.  Noah  Webster,  in  a communication  to  Silliman’s 
Journal,  gives  an  account  of  some  extraordinary  cold 
winters: 

In  the  year  400  the  Euxine  was  covered  with  ice  for  20  days. 
In  859,  the  Adriatic  was  covered  with  ice;  but  for  what  length 
of  time  does  not  appear.  In  929,  the  Thames  was  frozen  over 
for  13  weeks:  the  same  river  was  also  frozen  over  in  1263,  1269 
and  1607-8.  Several  times  since  the  same  has  happened,  though 
not  mentioned  by  Dr.  Webster.  In  1642,  Boston  harbor  was  so 
locked  by  ice,  that  teams  passed  from  one  isle  to  another,  and 
the  ice  extended  so  far  into  the  sea  that  no  water  was  visible 
from  the  town.  The  winter  of  1683  was  so  severe  in  Europe, 
that  trees  w'ere  split  by  the  frost.  Loaded  sledges  passed  on 
the  ice  from  Boston  to  Nantasket  in  the  winter  of  1696-7.  On 
the  12th  December,  1708,  the  frost  in  New  England  was  so  in- 
tense, that  trees  were  killed.  A fall  of  snow  took  place  in  Fe- 
bruary, 1717,  so  deep,  that  people  in  Boston  had  to  get  out  of 
their  chamber  windows.  Eleven  hundred  sheep  perished  on 
Fisher’s  Island,  from  being  buried  16  feet  in  the  snow:  two 
were  found  alive  after  a lapse  of  28  days,  they  having  supported 
themselves  by  chewing  the  wool  of  ihe  others.  In  1780,  the 
Chesapeake  was  covered  with  ice  as  far  as  the  mouth  of  the 
Potomac.  In  the  same  year,  troops  of  horse  and  heavy  cannon 
crossed  on  the  ice  from  New  York  to  Staten  Island;  and  Long 
Island  sound  was  nearly  covered  with  ice.  Almost  all  the  birds 
of  the  forest  perished. 

The  Ottoman  Monitor  of  Feb.  28,  contains  the  follow- 
ing article,  which  shows  that  the  sultan  has  granted  to 
his  Jewish  subjects  the  same  rights  which  have  been  en- 
joyed by  the  several  sects  of  Christians: 

“Hitherto  the  Jews  of  the  Ottoman  empire  have  elected  and 
deposed  their  grand  rabbi  without  laying  before  the  sublime 
porte  the  motives  of  the  changes,  or  rendering  any  account  of 
their  actions.  It  has,  however,  now  been  settled  bv  the  chiefs 
of  this  nation  that,  henceforth,  the  election  and  deposition  of 
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the  grand  rabbi  shall  not  take  place  without  the  government 
being  acquainted  with  it;  as  equality  of  rights  necessarily  infer 
equality  of  obedience.  The  grand  rabbi,  who  was  horn  at  Gas- 
sy, the  capital  of  Moldavia,  having  been  deposed  and  replaced 
by  his  vicar,  the  new  rabbi,  on  the  day  of  his  election,  went  to 
the  porte,  which  invested  him  with  the  caftan  as  a mark  of  dis- 
tinction, and  thence  to  the  sultan,  who  admitted  him  to  an  au- 
dience, and  bestowed  upon  him  the  insignia  of  the  order  of  ho- 
nor, set  in  diamonds.” 

Average  of  the  liabilities  and  assets  of  the  bank  of 
England,  from  the  16th  December,  1834,  to  the  10th 
March,  1835,  inclusive,  published  pursuant  to  the  act  3 
and  4,  W.  IY.  cap.  98,  sec.  8. 

Liabilities.  Assets. 

Circulation  £ 18,311,000  I Securities  £26,657,000 

Deposites  12,281,000 1 Bullion  6,536,000 


£30,592,000  | £33,193,000 

Downing  street , March  12,  1835. 

The  large  amount  of  13,050  persons  emigrated  from 
JBremen,  only,  between  March  and  November,  1834 — 
and  arrived  in  the  United  States. 

The  French  brig  Amiable  Josephine,  of  two  hundred 
and  twenty  tons,  commanded  by  M.  Bureau,  wis  taken 
by  the  natives  at  the  Fegee  Islands,  and  all  hands  massa- 
cred. 

The  priests  of  Mexico  have  assisted  Santa  Anna  with 
money.  This  is  a bad  sign — for  these  take  good  care  to 
charge  a high  interest  upon  it! 

Extract  from  a letter  of  Mr.  John  Barlow,  one  of  the 
most  experienced  and  distinguished  engineers  of  Lon- 
don, dated  on  the  27th  February  last: 

“There  is  one  source  of  revenue  to  a coal  gas  company,  fast 
coming  into  practical  effect  here,  which  promises  to  be  of  great 
importance,  namely,  cooking  by  gas ; [ know  one  family  who 
have  used  no  other  fuel  for  cooking  for  the  last  two  years,  and 
another  who  for  several  years  have  never  lighted  any  other  fire 
in  their  house,  for  any  purpose  whatever,  than  gas,  during  the 
three  or  four  hot  months,  and  they  both  say  it  is  cheaper,  more 
convenient,  cleanlier,  and  the  cooking  better.  Hundreds,  and 
probably  thousands  of  families  will,  in  this  country,  be  supplied 
with  gas  for  cooking  during  the  ensuing  summer.  They  now 
roast,  bake  and  boil  by  gas.  The  heat  is  always  ready  when 
wanted,  and  is  extinquished  when  it  is  no  longer  required:  no 
dust,  no  preparation,  nor  any  cleaning  up  afterwards;  the  cook 
can  leave  a joint  of  meat  either  roasting  or  boiling,  and  never 
look  at  it  again  till  the  clock  informs  her  it  is  time  to  take  it  up. 

I know  a family  who  regularly  put  their  meat  down,  and  all  go 
to  church  on  Sunday,  locking  the  house  up,  and  leaving  a ca- 
pital dinner  to  the  care  of  the  gas.  I dwell  on  this  subject  a 
little,  because  in  my  view,  it  is  very  important,  and  it  behoves 
directors  and  shareholders  to  give  it  every  encouragement.” 

The  (VUAHHEiiS  or  bexevolence.  The  following  is 
a liberal  exemplification  of  the  doctrine  of  provoking 
one  another  to  good  works.  We  take  it  from  the  Caze- 
novia,  New  York,  Monitor: 

A strife,  of  rather  an  unusual  character,  was  carried  on  in 
Buffalo  during  the  last  cold  weather.  The  mayor,  Ebenezer 
Johnson,  gave  public  noiice  in  the  city  papers,  on  the  10th  Fe- 
bruary, that  he  would  furnish  25  cords  of  wood  to  such  poor  fa- 
milies as  were  unable  to  supply  themselves,  with  a proviso, 
that  “none  need  apply  whose  poverty  has  been  caused  by  in- 
temperance.” 

This  brought  out  Manly  Colton,  esq.  on  the  18th,  who  gave  a 
like  notice,  that  he  would  give  “to  the  shivering  mothers  and 
children  of  the  city,  who  have  become  poor  and  destitute  in 
consequence  of  the  beastly  crime  of  intemperance  on  the  part 
of  their  protectors,”  25  cords  of  wood. 

The  next  day,  O.  H.  Dibhle  gave  notice  that  he  would  fur- 
nish 25  cords  of  wood  to  such  families  as  were  unable  to  pur- 
chase it,  without  requiring  them  to  prove  either  that  they  are 
“beastly  drunkards,”  or  “that  they  have  never  expended  mo- 
ney in  intemperance.” 

The  day  following,  Samuel  Twitchell,  jr.  offered  to  give  25 
cords  of  wood  to  such  as  were  destitute,  and  unable  to  pur- 
chase, “no  matter  from  what  cause  they  became  so.” 

On  the  same  day,  Alansori  and  Julia  Palmer  announced,  that 
they  would  give  one  hundred  dollars,  in  provisions  andclothing , 
to  the  needy.  They  say,  “It  is  enough  for  the  applicants  to  he 
poor — we  wish  not  to  know  the  cause  of  their  misfortune,  but 
wish  all  to  be  temperate,. industrious  and  happy.” 

John  Wheelock,  a butcher,  also  gave  notice  on  the  same  day, 
that  he  would  give  to  the  suffering  poor  of  the  city,  25  pounds 
of  beef,  for  every  cord  of  wood  that  the  mayor  should  furnish — 
and  would  “not  go  into  a detailed  examination  of  how  they  be- 
came needy.” 


ITEMS, 

United  States  bank  slock  $112  50,  and  is  rising. 

The  bank  of  Delaware  has  declared  its  usual  dividend  of5 
per  cent,  for  6 months. 

Fifty  thousand,  three  hundred  and  fifty  three  shares  were 
subscribed  in  Philadelphia,  to  the  capital  stock  of  the  Northern 
bank  of  Kentucky! 

In  a letter,  speaking  of  the  product  for  the  present  year  of  ge- 
neral Hampton’s  sugar  plantations,  the  writer  says— “The 
amount  of  sugar  made  is  1,700  hogsheads,  which  are  sold  at  the 
plantation  at  7 cents  per  lb. — producing  about  $120,000!” 

The  whaling  company  of  Wilmington,  Del.  is  to  increase  its 
capital — 2,000  shares  for  Philadelphia,  and  six  hundred  and  six- 
ty-six for  Wilmington.  It  has  one  fine  ship  at  sea. 

A lady  of  New  York  sent  for  Godfrey’s  cordial  and  received 
laudanum.  She  gave  it  to  her  child,  and  it  died! 

The  steamboat  Thomas  Jefferson  lately  made  the  trip  from 
Norfolk  to  Richmond,  and  back  again,  three  hundred  miles,  in 
eighteen  hours.  And  the  Norfolk  Herald  says — “This  is  the 
first  demonstration  that  has  been  given  of  the  practicability  of 
going  from  Norfolk  to  Richmond  and  returningon  the  same  day. 
Why,  the  lovers  of  our  salt  water  luxuries,  who  live  in  Rich- 
mond, might  leave  home  in  the  evening,  do  their  marketing  the 
next  morning  in  Norfolk,  and  be  at  home  in  time  to  have  their 
hog  fish  and  sheepshead  smoking  on  their  tables  at  the  usual 
dinner  hour.” 

Mr.  James  Stewart,  of  Butler  county,  Ohio,  was  riding  in  a 
wagon  with  his  wife  and  niece  to  Cincinnati,  on  Monday  the 
4th  inst.,  and  as  they  were  passing  a large  tree  which  stood  a 
short  distance  from  the  road,  it  fell  upon  the  wagon  and  crush- 
ed the  three  of  them  to  death.  The  horse  escaped  unhurt. 
The  wind  was  blowing  but  gently. 

A beaver  was  taken  a few  days  since  in  Venango  county, 
Penn.  He  is  supposed  to  be  the  last  of  his  race  in  that  section 
of  country,  and  when  taken  had  a part  of  one  foot  off— suppos- 
ed to  have  been  cut  by  a steel  trap  in  which  he  had  formerly 
been  caught. 

The  Pennsylvania  state  loan  of  5 per  cent,  has  been  taken 
by  the  bank  of  Pennsylvania,  at  a premium  of  $12  02,  for  every 
$100. 

The  Boston  Patriot  states  that  mechanics  are  in  great  de- 
mand in  that  city— that  masons,  who  work  from  sunrise  to  sun- 
set, receive  from  $2  to  $2  50  per  day. 

Butler  is  selling  for  fifty  cents  a pound  in  Louisville,  Ken. 
and  potatoes  at  $1  50  per  bushel. 

A colored  woman  is  now  in  Louisville,  Ken.  who  is  said  to 
be  161  years  of  age.  She  has  been  blind  for  70  years. 

LAW  CASE — IMPORTANT  TO  FARMERS. 

A case  was  decided  by  judge  Williams,  at  Dedham,  last 
week,  embracing  principles  affecting  landlords  and  tenants,  and 
creditors  of  tenants,  in  a manner  worthy  of  being  promulgated. 

A creditor  of  a tenant  attached  and  removed  from  the  premi- 
ses, the  manure  made  in  the  ordinary  way  by  him,  and  also  at- 
tached and  removed  a fence  procured  and  erected  on  the  farm 
by  the  tenant,  at  the  special  request  of  his  landlord,  and  to  be 
paid  for  from  the  rents  growing  due,  at  the  close  of  the  term. 
The  action  was  trespass  against  the  officer  for  taking  and  car- 
rying away  the  property  of  the  landlord. 

The  defence  rested  upon  two  principal  points — 1st,  that  the 
manure  was  made  by  the  tenant  for  his  own  benefit,  and  like 
other  personal  estate  was  attachable;  and  as  to  the  fence,  as 
the  agreement  between  the  plaintiff  and  his  tenant  was  not  in- 
choate, to  be  completed  at  the  close  of  the  term,  the  property 
belonged  to  the  tenant  and  was  liable  to  be  taken  to  pay  his 
debts. 

The  judge  considered  the  points  raised  in  the  cause  of  suffi- 
cient importance  to  demand  a deliberate  opinion,  and,  after  ma- 
ture consideration,  decided  that  if  at  the  time  of  the  attachment 
the  fence  was  erected  under  such  circumstances  as  satisfied 
the  jury  that  the  intention  of  the  parties  was  that  it  should  per- 
manently remain,  it  became  a part  of  the  reality,  and  not  a sub- 
ject of  attachment. 

As  to  the  manure,  the  judge  laid  it  down  as  a general  princi- 
ple, that  such  as  is  made  on  a farm  in  the  ordinary  way,  is 
made  for  the  farm,  rests  upon  the  soil  of  the  farm,  is  necessary 
to  the  farm  and  inseparable  from  it,  and  consequently  not  lia- 
ble to  attachment  for  tenant’s  debts.  This  decision  is  import- 
ant to  officers,  that  they  may  not  buy  wit  too  dear,  and  particu- 
larly to  landlords,  that  they  may  understand  the  relation  they 
bear  to  those  who  may  occupy  their  lands. 

Miracles  at  Lucknow.  A second  prince  Hohenlhoe  has 
appeared  at  Lucknow,  in  the  person  of  Syyud  Husn  Kashmee, 
who  lately  returned  from  a pilgrimage  to  Kerbolah  with  the 
brother  of  the  learned  high  priest  of  the  Sheeahs,  and  who 
in  consequence  resides  at  court  under  the  most  favorable  aus- 
pices. On  his  introduction  to  the  royal  presence,  the  king 
gave  orders  to  set  before  him  21  trays  of  shawls  and  6,000  ru- 
pees, but  the  Syyud,  to  use  the  word  of  our  correspondent, 
“being  a perfect  man,  and  wrapped  up  in  abstraction  from 
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worldly  affair?,”  excused  himself  from  accepting  the  proffered 
gilts,  and  contented  himself  with  recommending  his  friends,  the 
Moojteheid’s  brother,  to  his  majesty’s  favor.  ’Tis  said  and  by 
many  devoutly  believed,  that  this  Dervish  of  Knshan  has  posi- 
tively found  the  philosopher’s  stone!  the  prophet  having  in  a 
dream  informed  him  that  it  lay  under  Abraham’s  black  stone  in 
the  kaaba,  and  especially  permitted  him  to  carry  it  off.  Others 
doubt  this,  but  affirm  that  by  merely  placing  paper  under  the 
pillow  of  his  fortunate  head  for  the  space  of  one  night,  he  con- 
verts it  into  gold,  “yellow,  glittering  precious  gold,”  and  as  he 
spends  5,000  rupees  a month  and  receives  no  rents,  it  is  plain 
that  one  of  the  stories  must  be  near  the  truth!  f India  paper. 

A letter  from  Bogota,  dated  March  30,  says — • 

On  the  23d  January  last,  from  1 o’clock  until  8 in  the  morn- 
ing, a noise  like  the  firing  of  artillery  and  musketry  (produced 
by  the  bursting  of  meteors  in  the  sky)  was  heard  all  over  New 
Granada  and  the  Ecuador,  from  Santa  Martha  and  Carthagena 
to  Quito.  The  villages  round  Bogota  were  in  arms  next  day 
expecting  that  a revolution  had  taken  place,  but  a few  days  re- 
stored tranquillity.  This  natural  phenomenon  is  equal  to  the 
13th  Nov,  1833  in  the  United  States,  although  not  much  is  said 
about  it,  as  the  newspapers  here  do  not  notice  these  things. 

A pedestrian  feat  of  ten  miles  within  an  hour  was  twice 
performed  in  England  in  1826.  By  one  person  in  57 
minutes  58  seconds;  by  the  other  in  56  minutes  18  sec. 
The  latter  had  wagered  to  do  it  in  58  minutes. 

— @ 0 

MR.  LOUIS  McLANE. 

This  gentleman  has  been  elected  president  of  the  Morris  Ca- 
nal and  Banking  Company,  with  a liberal  salary — said  to  be 
$6,000  per  annum. 

This  proceeding  is  thus  announced  in  the  two  leading  admi- 
nistration papers  of  the  city  of  New  York. 

From  the  Times. 

There  is  a card  in  our  paper  of  to  day  from  the  Morris  Canal 
and  Banking  Company  conveying  a well  merited  tribute  to 
their  late  president,  James  B.  Murray,  esq.  To  his  indefatiga- 
ble exertions  and  wise  management  may,  in  no  slight  degree,  be 
ascribed  the  prosperous  condition  of  the  affairs  of  the  company, 
and  he  retires  with  the  confidence  and  esteem  of  all  its  mem- 
bers. 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  advertisement  that  a board  of  new  di- 
rectors has  been  chosen,  comprising  some  of  the  first  men  in 
the  city  for  character  and  wealth.  They  have  been  fortunate 
enough  also  in  the  choice  of  a successor  to  their  late  president. 
Louis  McLane,  esq.  formerly  secretary  of  the  treasury,  is  now 
at  the  head  of  the  institution,  and  there  can  be  no  man  with 
higher  qualifications  for  that  particular  trust.  With  a powerful 
and  sagacious  mind,  accustomed  to  the  direction  of  financial 
affairs  on  an  extensive  scale,  thorough  business  habits,  the 
strictest  integrity,  and  universal  confidence  and  respect,  he  has 
every  requisite  for  the  management  of  an  institution  of  such 
magnitude.  That  such  a man  comes  to  reside  among  us  is  a 
source  of  gratification.  We  trust  that  he  will  find  this  honora- 
ble, though  comparatively  private  station,  as  profitable  and  more 
agreeable  than  the  thorny  paths  of  political  greatness. 

From  the  Evening.  Post. 

The  Times  of  this  morning  pronounces  the  foregoing  extrava- 
gant puff  on  James  B.  Murray  and  Louis  McLane.  Of  the 
truth  of  the  praise  bestowed  upon  Mr.  Murray  the  public  may 
easily  judge  when  we  inform  them  that  he  was  hired  to  resign, 
and  a large  sum  was  paid  him  for  that  purpose  by  the  stock- 
holders who  have  recently  been  speculating  in  Morris  canal 
stock.  Of  the  value  of  the  praise  bestowed  upon  Mr.  McLane 
our  democratic  readers  will  form  a just  estimate  when  they 
consider  that  this  is  the  man  who  opposed  the  policy  of  presi- 
dent Jackson  in  regard  to  the  United  States  bank,  and  believ- 
ed that  a recharter  of  that  institution  was  necessary  to  the  ex- 
istence of  the  government.  There  is  another  small  circum- 
stance which  may  help  them  to  decide  whether  Mr.  McLane 
deserves  the  high-flown  compliments  of  the  Times  or  not— we 
mean  his  double-dealing  towards  this  canal — his  poor  quibbling 
letter  to  Samuel  Swartwout,  which  was  intended  to  pass  as  a 
denial  that  he  had  had  any  connexion  with  the  statements 
made  by  the  Evening  Post  with  regard  to  the  duplicity  of  Sa- 
muel Swartwout  on  the  custom  house  question;  whereas  the 
article  referred  to  wa3  written  at  his  own  request  through  Mr. 
R.  M.  Blatchford,  and  afterwards  pronounced  by  him  strictly 
accurate  in  every  particular.  No  man  of  honor  would  have 
been  guilty  of  such  evasive  conduct. 

THE  EEWrSTOWN  CONVENTION. 

A meeting  of  124  delegates  was  held  at  Lewistown  last  week, 
to  nominate  Mr.  Muhlenberg  governor  of  Pennsylvania.  The 
following  officers  were  chosen— John  C.  Bucher,  of  Dauphin 
county,  was  chosen  president;  Lewis  Dewart,  of  Northumber- 
land, Daniel  Small,  of  York,  Henry  Horn,  of  Philadelphia,  John 
Scott,  of  Huntingdon,  Patrick  Mulvany,  of  Allegheny,  Mr. 
Kuhns,  of  VVestmorelnml,  vice  presidents;  and  Andrew  G.  Mil- 
ler. of  Adams,  Z.  B.  Zeigler,  of  Philadelphia,  and  Henry  Colt, 
of  Erie,  secretaries. 

And  every  vote  was  given  for  Henry  Jl.  Muhlenberg— so  also 
for  the  recommendation  of  a nomination  of  Mr.  Fan  Buren,  for 
president  of  the  United  States. 


The  account  says— 

“The  greatest  harmony  prevailed.  Many  of  the  oldest  demo- 
crats of  the  state  were  present,  and  the  full  representation  of 
the  convention  from  every  county  will  insure  the  election  of 
Henry  A.  Muhlenberg  in  October,  by  the  good  old  democratic 
majority  of  25,000. 

“The  convention  formed  no  electoral  ticket,  having  no  pow- 
er delegated  to  them  for  that  purpose;  the  candidates  for  presi- 
dent and  vice  president  not  being  nominated  by  the  Baltimore 
convention.  They  have  recommended  the  assembling  of  a 
democratic  state  convention  atflarrisburgh,  on  the  8th  of  Janu- 
ary, 1836,  to  form  an  electoral  ticket  to  support  the  nominations 
made  at  Baltimore.” 


The  Philadelphia  Sentinel,  however,  speaks  of  this  nomina- 
tion with  contempt — but  the  Pennsylvanian  proclaims  that  it 
will  be  sustained!  “All  sorts  of  things”  are  said  by  the  differ- 
ent political  journals  of  the  state — except  to  speak  in  decent 
terms  of  one  another!  The  “Pennsylvanian”  publishes  a no- 
tice from  the  postmaster  at  Harrisburgh  saying  that  gov.  Wolf 
had  refused  to  receive  that  paper  any  longer;  and  the  Pitts- 
burgh “Democrat”  says — “ Office  holders  is  the  eternal  cry  of  the 
famished  gang  who  are  on  the  scent  for  office .” 

Very  many  of  the  “Wolf”  papers  make  use  of  the  term — “the 
reverend  Henry  A.  Muhlenberg” — he  having  formerly  been  a 
clergyman. 

— e«..— 

SIR  ROBERT  PEEL. 

The  following  is  sir  R.  Peel's  speech,  delivered  in  the  house 
of  commons,  announcing  the  dissolution  of  his  administration: 
it  is  a manly  and  eloquent  exposition. 

Sir  R.  Peel.  1 1 is  my  intention  to  move  that  the  mutiny  bill 
be  read  a third  time;  and  in  making  that  motion,  I wish  to  avail 
myself  of  the  opportunity  it  affords  to  notify  to  the  house,  that 
I,  and  all  my  colleagues  of  his  majesty’s  government,  in  con- 
formity with  our  unanimous  opinion,  have  felt  it  incumbent 
upon  us,  on  combined  consideration  of  the  vote  which  the 
house  of  commons  came  to  last  night,  and  of  the  position  in 
which,  as  a ministry,  we  find  ourselves  here,  to  signify  to  his 
majesty,  that  in  our  judgment  it  was  onr  duty  to  place  the  offi- 
ces we  hold  at  his  disposal.  (Cheers.)  I do  not  hesitate  to  say 
that  we  have  taken  that  course  with  the  utmost  reluctance, 
and  not  without  the  deepest  conviction  of  its  necessity;  because 
we  feel,  that  being  in  possession  of  the  entire  confidence  of  the 
king,  and  having  received  from  his  majesty  the  most  cordial 
and  unremitting  support — looking  to  the  present  state  of  public 
affairs,  to  the  present  state  of  political  parties,  and  to  the 
strength  (not  only  the  numerical,  but  the  moral  strength)  of 
that  great  party  by  which  we  have  had  the  honor  of  being  sup- 
ported— we  felt  it  to  be  our  duty,  under  existing  circumstances, 
to  continue  the  attempt  of  administering  public  affairs  as  the 
responsible  advisers  of  the  crown,  to  the  latest  moment  that 
was  consistent  with  the  interests  of  the  public  service,  and 
With  the  honor  of  public  men.  (Cheers  from  all  sides). 

When  I do  not  hesitate  to  avow  that  reluctance,  I believe  I 
shall  have  credit  with  the  great  majority  of  the  house,  that  it  is 
connected  only  with  public  principle,  (general  cheers.)  I 
have  a strong  impression, that  when  a public  man, at  a crisis  of 
great  importance,  lakes  upon  himself  the  trust  of  administering 
the  affairs  of  the  government  of  this  country,  he  dors  incur  an  ob- 
ligation to  persevere  in  the  administration  of  those  affairs  ns 
long  as  it  is  possible.  I do  feel  that  no  indifference  to  public 
life — that  no  disgust  at  the  labor  it  imposes — that  no  personal 
gratification — that  no  discordance  of  private  feeling — would 
sanction  a public  man,  on  light  grounds,  in  withdrawing  from 
the  post  in  which  the  favor  of  his  sovereign  had  placed  him. 
But  at  the  same  time  there  is  an  evil  in  exhibiting  to  the  coun- 
try a want  on  the  part  of  government  of  that  support  in  the 
house  of  commons  which  will  enable  it  satisfactorily  to  con- 
duct the  business  of  the  nation,  and  to  exercise  a legitimate 
and  necessary  control  over  the  proceedings  of  this  house — a 
control  conferred  hv  the  possession  of  the  confidence  of  the 
house.  I say  that  there  is  an  evil  in  that  exhibition  of  weak- 
ness to  which  limits  must  be  placed;  and  reviewing  nil  that  has 
occurred  since  the  commencement  of  the  session — looking  at 
the  little  progress  we  have  been  able  to  make  (I  presume  from 
want  of  confidence  and  support  as  public  men)— looking  at 
what  has  taken  place  even  within  the  last  four  nights— that  we 
have  had  the  misfortune  to  be  in  a minority  upon  each  division 
— on  Thursday  last,  on  Friday  last,  on  Monday  last,  and  again 
last  night;  considering  that  that  minority  was  a minority  of 
thirty,  and  that  it  was  larger  in  relation  to  the  minority,  than 
the  minority  with  which  we  commenced  the  session;  adverting 
also  to  the  fact,  that  on  this  occasion  we  received  the  support 
of  those  who,  not  having  general  and  unlimited  confidence  in 
the  government,  have  still  given  us,  I mustsay,  a cordial  and  ho- 
norable  support — (cheers)— onevery  occasion  in  which  it  was 
consistent  with  their  public  principle  to  give  it)  adverting  to  all 
these  considerations,  in  my  opinion  the  time  has  come  when  it 
is  incumbent  on  us  to  withdraw  from  the  responsibility  which 
office  under  such  circumstances  imposes.  In  addition  to  these 
considerations  came  the  vote  of  last  night;  that  vote,  I con- 
ceive, implied  a want  of  confidence  in  the  government,  because 
it  was  not  necessary,  in  my  opinion,  for  any  public  man  to 
come  to  that  decision.  (Loud  cheers.)  It  was  tantamount  to 
a declaration,  that  the  house  had  not  confidence  in  the  govern- 
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went  which  entitled  it  to  permit  that  government  to  submit  for 
consideration  the  measures  of  which  it  had  given  notice.  The 
noble  lord  had  signified  his  intention  that  if  the  vote  of  last 
night  did  not  lead  to  the  result  he  anticipated,  he  would  follow 
it  up  with  an  address  to  the  crown.  As  I conceived  that 
embarrassment  of  public  affairs  would  proceed  from  the  pre- 
sentation of  that  address,  and  as  I had  no  right  to  presume  that 
the  house  would  take  a different  view  of  the  policy  of  the  ad- 
dress than  of  the  policy  of  the  resolution,  it  did  appear  incum- 
bent upon  myself  and  my  colleagues,  whose  views  are  in  exact 
conformity  with  my  own,  as  a part  of  our  public  duty  not  to 
persevere  in  an  useless  struggle,  which  might  involve  his  ma- 
jesty and  political  parties  in  the  country  in  additional  and  un- 
necessary difficulty.  The  vote  of  last  night  was  not  only  tan 
lamount  to  a declaration  of  want  of  confidence  in  government, 
bu  t it  implied  the  necessity  of  a total  change  of  system  in  Ire- 
land, so  far  as  the  church  revenues  are  concerned.  It  would 
also,  in  my  opinion,  oppose  such  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the 
practical  administiation  of  affairs  in  Ireland  that  it  made  it  next 
to  impossible  for  us  to  undertake  the  execution  of  the  law  in 
Ireland,  a majority— and  a considerable  majority — of  the  house 
of  commons  having  approved  of  a principle  which  was  in  direct 
variance  with  the  principle  to  which  we  declared  our  adhe- 
rence. The  vote  of  last  night  was  not  an  abstract  question:  it 
is  not  one,  the  practical  execution  of  which,  admits  of  delay. 
There  may  be  points  on  which  the  house  of  commons  may 
come  to  a different  conclusion  to  that  of  the  government;  it 
may  do  so  on  an  abstract  question,  and  that  of  great  import- 
ance; but  still  it  might  admit  of  postponement.  And  there  may 
be  cases  where  it  would  be  possible  for  a government  even  in 
opposition  to  the  house  of  commons  to  conduct  the  administra- 
tion of  public  affairs,  but  you  cannot  leave  the  tithe  question  in 
its  present  state.  (Cheers). 

The  laws  now  in  force  for  the  collection  of  tithes  are  every 
day  infringed,  and  while  uncertainty  prevails  as  to  the  future 
system  they  cannot  he  enforced.  Nothing  can  be  more  dan- 
gerous than  to  leave  matters  in  that  condition,  where  there  is  a 
perpetual  conflict  in  the  execution  of  the  law;  property  must  be 
ultimately  endangered  unless  the  system  be  established  and  the 
law  enforced.  Under  these  circumstances  it  would  have  been 
our  duty,  had  we  continued  in  office,  to  have  pressed  for  an 
immediate  decision  on  the  tithe  bill.  That  tithe  bill  we  could 
not  have  presented  to  the  house  without  previously  proposing 
a resolution  for  a grant,  or  rather  a vote  for  the  remission  of 
the  claim  for  the  repayment  of  the  instalments.  I cannot  say 
that  l anticipated  a different  conclusion  from  that  which  was 
come  to  last  night;  I cannot  think  that  the  house  of  commons 
would  sanction  the  grant  of  a million  of  money  without  a dis- 
tinct understanding  of  the  principle  on  which  the  tithe  bill  was 
to  rest.  We  therefore  thought  that  the  delay  of  a few  days 
could  make  no  material  difference  in  our  position,  as  it  would 
be  impossible  to  let  the  principle  of  the  vote  of  last  night  lie 
dormant.  If  we  had  proceeded  with  the  tithe  bill,  the  vote  of 
last  night  was  tantamount  to  a declaration  that  we  should  be 
obstructed  in  our  progress.  Being  firmly  resolved  to  adhere  to 
that  principle— (Cheers)— whatever  are  the  difficulties  of  the 
times,  and  not  to  adopt  the  principle  of  the  vote  of  last  night, 
on  all  these  combined  considerations,  we  have,  as  I said  be- 
fore, felt  it  to  be  a duty  incumbent  upon  us,  as  public  men  in- 
vested with  a public  trust,  respectfully  to  request  bis  majesty 
to  permit  us  to  retire.  We  therefore  now  hold  our  offices  for 
the  execution  of  public  business,  and  to  prevent  inconveni- 
ence, until  his  majesty  shall  have  had  time  to  make  other  ar- 
rangements. (Loud  cheers.)  Under  these  circumstances  I 
submit  that  the  best  course  will  be  for  this  house  to  make  a 
short  adjournment,  and  I should  not  propose  it  to  extend  be- 
yond Monday  next.  I should  have  made  the  motion  at  once 
for  an  adjournment  from  to  night,  were  it  not  that  a ballot  for 
an  election  committee  is  fixed  for  to-morrow.  Perhaps  the* 
house  will  think  in  the  present  state  of  public  affairs  that  any 
discussion  of  important  matters  had  better  be  postponed. 
(Cheers.)  I have  not  the  slightest  doubt,  from  the  considera- 
tion always  shown  to  the  crown  under  circumstances  analo- 
gous to  the  present,  that  my  proposal  will  meet  with  an  almost 
unanimous  acquiescence.  (Cheers  from  all  sides.)  To  pre- 
vent inconvenience  to  parties  interested  in  the  election  com 
mittee,  the  ballot  for  which  stands  for  to  morrow,  the  house 
will-  probably  think  it  right  to  meet,  and  then  consent  to  ad- 
journ till  Monday,  i am  confident,  also,  that  the  motion  I am 
about  to  make,  for  the  third  reading  of  the  mutiny  bill,  with  re- 
ference to  considerations  of  the  public  interest,  will  be  as  cheer- 
fully conceded  to  me  by  the  house  as  the  motion  of  adjourn- 
ment. I wished  to  give  this  explanation  as  briefly  as  I could, 
and  in  the  manner  Iea3t  calculated  to  produce  any  angry  feel- 
ings. (Cheers  from  every  part  of  the  house). 

The  whole  of  my  political  life  has  been  spent  in  the  house  of 
commons:  the  remainder  of  it  will  be  spent  here;  and  whatever 
may  be  the  conflicts  of  parties,  I,  for  one,  shall  always  be  anxi- 
ous to  stand  well  with  the  house,  whether  I be  in  a majority  or 
in  a minority.  (Loud  cheers.)  I do  not  hesitate  to  declare 
that,  under  no  circumstances — under  the  pressure  of  no  difficul- 
ties, would  I ever  have  advised  the  crown  to  resign  that  great 
source  of  moral  strength  which  consists  in  a strict  adherence 
to  the  practice — to  the  principles — to  the  letter — and  to  the  spi- 
rit of  the  constitution  of  this  country.  I am  confident,  then, 
that  adherence  will  be  the  surest  method  of  warding  off  event- 
ful dangers.  It  is  because  I believe,  in  conformity  with  that 
constitution,  a government  ought  not  to  persist  in  carrying  on 


public  affairs,  after  a fair  trial,  against  the  decided  opinion  of  a 
majority  of  the  house  of  commons — it  is  because  I have  that 
conviction  deeply  rooted  in  my  mind,  that  I have  relinquished 
my  post — although  I do  sincerely  regret  the  necessity  which 
has  compelled  me  to  abandon  the  king’s  service  at  the  present 
moment.  (Mtich  cheering.)  Yet,  upon  the  balance  of  oppo- 
site interests,  I believe  I have  taken  that  course  which  is  more 
likely  to  maintain  the  character  of  a public  man,  and  to  pro- 
mote the  ultimate  interests  of  the  country,  rather  than  perse- 
vering in  what  I believe  would  be  a fruitless  attempt  to  conduct 
public  affairs  in  the  face  of  an  opposition  which  has  hitherto 
obstructed  the  satisfactory  progress  of  the  business  of  the  na- 
tion. (Continued  cheers.)  During  the  latter  part  of  his  speech, 
the  right  honorable  baronet  appeared  more  than  once  strongly 
affected. 

Lord  John  Russell  came  forward  after  a pause,  and  spoke  as 
follows:  I merely  rise  to  say  one  word  as  to  the  course  the 
right  honorable  baronet  proposes  the  house  should  pursue  as 
regards  public  business.  In  the  two  respects  to  which  he  had 
referred,  both  as  to  the  adjournment  and  the  mutiny  bill,  I am 
happy  to  be  able  cordially  to  concur  with  him.  With  respect 
to  the  rest  of  the  right  honorable  baronet’s  statement,  this  is 
not  the  fit  time  for  making  any  comment  upon  it;  I shall,  there- 
fore, only  give  my  opinion  that  he  has  acted  entirely  in  the  spi- 
rit of  the  constitution.  (Cheers). 

Sir  Robert  appears  to  have  become  exceedingly  popular,  since 
he  retired  from  office.  There  was  something  in  the  manner, 
perhaps,  that  pleased  both  sides.  The  following  relate  to  this 
matter. 

On  leaving  the  house  of  commons  after  his  speech  announc- 
ing his  resignation,  it  is  stated  in  one  of  the  newspapers  that 
sir  Robert  Peel  was  followed  and  hooted  at  by  some  black- 
guards, but  a reaction  took  place  among  the  lookers  on:  they 
formed  around  him,  and  cheered  him  on  to  his  residence,  on 
reaching  which, 

“A  laboring  man  in  a fustian  jacket  mounted  a lamp  post 
near  Downing  street,  and  harangued  the  mob.  Pointing  to  sir 
Robert  Peel,  he  observed,  that ‘though  he  did  not  quite  like 
that  ere  gentleman’s  politics,  yet  he  was  a d— d fine  fellow, 
and  had  made  a stout  stand  up  fight  against  odds,  and  had  a 
true  Englishman’s  pluck  in  him.’  He  proposed  three  cheers 
for  sir  Bobby,  which  were  given  accordingly  with  the  most 
vehement  cordiality.” 

The  Courier  says — “Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  con- 
dutof  the  right  honorable  baronet  in  taking  office,  or  of  the 
measures  he  supported  while  in  power,  every  one  must  admit 
the  extraordinary  ability  he  has  displayed.  He  has  had  an  ar- 
duous struggle  to  maintain,  and  he  has  himself  borne  the  whole 
brunt  of  the  fight.” 

The  Standard  pays  the  following  tribute  to  him — 

To  sir  Robert  Peel’s  own  noble  and  beautiful  speech  we  must 
refer  our  readers  at  once  for  the  explanation  of  the  step  which 
he  has  taken.  Never  was  an  address  more  applauded,  or  more 
deserving  of  applause. 

The  administration  closed  with  so  much  grace  and  dignity, 
though  it  lasted  but  four  months,  is  distinguished  from  every 
other  administration  in  our  history  by  its  activity  in  producing 
measures  universally  approved  of,  and  by  its  universally  con- 
fessed faultlessness.  The  church  reform  plan — the  dissenter’s 
marriage  bill — the  military  reform  commission — the  tithe  bills, 
English  and  Irish — the  ecclesiastical  courts’  bill,  and  the  other 
measures  of  the  session,  constitute  a mass  of  legislation,  or  ar- 
rangement preparatory  to  legislation,  that  would  at  another  time 
be  thought  to  constitute  a vast  fund  of  ministerial  merit,  though 
spread  over  years:  but  it  is  not  in  the  number,  or  even  in  the 
magnitude  and  beneficial  tendency  of  sir  Rober-t  Peel’s  mea- 
sures, that  his  chief  praise  is  to  be  found— the  matchless  skill 
and  inflexible  integrity  with  which  he  managed  to  adjust  the 
rights  and  interests  and  even  to  conciliate  the  prejudices  of  all 
parties,  are  claims  to  applause  in  which  he  distances  all  com- 
petitors. He  has  in  each  of  his  measures  of  reform  satisfied  all 
who  would  reasonably  demand,  without  alarming  any  who 
would  reasonably  preserve.  Indeed,  the  few  complaints  that 
we  have  heard  of  any  of  those  measures,  were  grounded  upon 
the  satisfaction  they  gave  to  moderate  men. 

***** 

He  has,  however,  been  driven  from  office  by  the  same  party 
that  had  previously  destroyed,  by  a direct  process,  two  ad- 
ministrations within  twelve  months,  and  rendered  the  destruc- 
tion of  third  necessary  to  the  independence  of  the  crown. 

CUMBERLAND  ROAD. 

In  senate  of  the  United  States — February  11. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Hendricks  the  senate  proceeded  to  consider 
the  bill  for  the  continuation  and  repair  of  the  Cumberland  road 
in  the  states  of  Ohio,  Indiana  and  Missouri. 

The  bill  having  been  read,  Mr.  Hendricks , moved  to  amend 
the  first  section  by  adding  a provision,  that  the  officer  of  the 
army,  to  whom  the  charge  of  the  disbursements  was  given, 
should  receive  a per  centage  above  his  regular  pay. 

This  proposition  was  opposed  by  Mr.  Clay  and  Mr.  Hill \ 

Mr.  Hendricks  then  said,  that  he  was  very  indifferent  "as  to 
this  proposition.  He  made  some  explanations  on  the  subject  of 
the  bill  generally,  giving  a statement  of  the  appropriation  made 
last  year,  and  of  the  manner  in  which  that  sum  ($300,000)  had 
been  expended.  The  bill  of  last  year,  as  it  passed  the-senate, 
appropriated  $652,000,  and  it  was  then  stated,  that,  if  the  whole 
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amount  was  appropriated,  there  would  be  no  further  applica- 
tion to  congress.  But  the  house  of  representatives  reduced  the 
appropriation  to  $300,000,  and  the  present  bill  appropriated 
$340,000,  being  rather  less  than  the  estimate  of  last  year.  The 
passage  of  the  bill,  in  this  form,  would  be  sufficient  to  put  the 
road  in  that  state  of  repair  which  would  render  it  unnecessary 
lor  any  future  appropriation  by  congress. 

Mr.  Buchanan  said  that  reasons  both  ofa  public  and  personal 
character  would  induce  him  to  make  some  remarks  on  this  bill. 
The  Cumberland  road  had  been  a constant  subject  before  con- 
giess,  ever  since  he  had  first  taken  his  seat  in  the  house  of  repre- 
sentatives, in  the  session  of  1821  2.  A bill  had  passed  at  that 
session  to  keep  ii  in  repair,  by  erecting  toll  gales  upon  it  under 
the  authority  of  the  general  government,  on  which  Mr.  Monroe, 
then  the  president  of  the  United  States  had  placed  his  veto,  be- 
cause, in  his  opinion,  congress  did  not  possess  the  power,  un- 
der the  constitution,  to  enact  such  a law.  He  (Mr.  B.)  had 
then  carefully  examined  the  message  of  Mr.  Monroe  on  return- 
ing this  bill,  and  had  been  convinced  that  we  had  no  power  to 
pass  any  such  act.  From  that  moment  he  had  steadily  and  uni- 
formly, in  every  shape  and  form,  opposed  the  erection  of  toll 
gates  upon  this  road,  under  the  authority  of  the  general  govern- 
ment. If  congress  do  possess  the  power  to  enter  the  territory 
of  a state — to  interfere  in  their  domestic  concerns — to  erect  toll 
gates  upon  their  roads— to  establish  a system  of  police  over 
them,  and  inflict  penalties  for  its  violations,  and  of  consequence 
to  create  tribunals  before  which  these  offences  may  be  tried; 
then  every  barrier  between  federal  and  state  authority  is  at  once 
prostrated.  Indeed,  this  principle  would  lead  to  perfect  conso- 
lidation, so  far  as  an  entire  jurisdiction  over  the  post  roads  of 
the  country,  for  the  purpose  of  levying  tolls  to  keep  them  in  re- 
pair, could  extend. 

In  this  state  of  things  there  was  one  party  in  congress,  who, 
although  anxious  for  the  preservation  of  the  road,  felt  them- 
selves bound  to  vote  against  all  appropriations  for  its  repair,  on 
the  principle  of  thus  compelling  its  friends  to  consent  that  tolls 
for  this  purpose  should  be  levied  under  the  authority  of  the  slates 
through  which  it  passes.  Another  party  desired  that  it  might 
be  forever  kept  in  repair  by  appropriations  from  the  national 
treasury,  without  the  collection  of  tolls  either  under  state  or  na- 
tional authority.  And  a third  class  of  politicians  were  deter- 
mined to  push  the  doctrine  of  internal  improvements  to  the  dan- 
gerous extent  of  establishing  the  principle  that  congress  not  only 
possessed  the  power  to  appropriate  money  for  the  construction 
of  roads  and  canals,  but  that  they  were  also  bound  to  assume  a 
jurisdiction  over  them  by  erecting  gates  upon  them,  and  de- 
manding toll  from  the  passengers. 

In  regard  to  myself,  said  Mr.  B.  I have  been  more  misrepre- 
sented upon  this  question  than  I have  ever  been  on  any  other. 
| have  been  constantly  denounced  as  an  enemy  to  the  road,  al- 
though I have  never  entertained  a single  hostile  feeling  towards 
it.  Jealousy  towards  this  great  national  work,  because  it  might 
injure  the  Pennsylvania  turnpike,  has  always  been  imputed  to 
me;  when,  if  I know  myself,  I am  incapable  of  such  a feeling 
towards  such  an  improvement,  so  beneficial  to  the  citizens  of 
the  country  generally.  For  several  years  I voted  for  appropri- 
ations to  repair  the  road,  and  I did  not  cease  to  do  so  until  I 
discovered  that  if  this  course  were  continued,  the  peculiar 
friends  of  the  road  never  would  consent  to  the  erection  of  toll 
gates  under  state  authority. 

In  thi3  conflict  of  jarring  opinions  the  necessary  appropria- 
tions could  not  be  obtained  for  the  repairs  of  the  road.  It  got 
into  a ruinous  state,  and  became  so  dilapidated  that  its  entire 
destruction  was  threatened.  Its  friends  at  length  consented 
that  it  should  be  placed  under  the  protection  of  the  states 
through  which  it  passes.  To  carry  their  wishes  into  effect,  Penn- 
sylvania in  April  1831,  and  Maryland  in  January  1832,  passed 
acts  authorising  the  erection  of  loll  gates  upon  it,  and  agreed  to 
take  it  under  their  care,  provided  it  “should  be  put  in  a good 
and  complete  state  of  repair”  by  congress.  Virginia  some  time 
afterwards  passed  a similar  act. 

On  the  3d  of  July,  1832,  congress  approved  of  these  legislative 
acts,  and  appropriated  $150,000  towards  the  repair  of  the  road. 

Here  then  was  a contract  expressly  and  solemnly  made,  first, 
that  the  road  should  be  pul  in  good  and  complete  repair  by  con- 
gress, and  then  that  it  should  be  surrendered  to  the  states  for 
the  purpose  of  its  preservation.  In  pursuance  of  this  arrange- 
ment, the  engineer  department  adopted  a plan  for  ils  repair. 
The  road  was  to  be  Macadamized.  There  were  to  be  three 
strata  of  stone  placed  upon  it,  each  of  three  inches  in  depih. 
The  repairs  proceeded  upon  this  principle.  On  the  2d  March, 
1833,  the  sum  of  $125,000  more  was  appropriated  to  continue 
these  repairs.  At  the  last  session  an  estimate  was  presented  to 
congress  by  the  engineer  department,  stating  that  the  sum  of 
$652,100  would  be  required  to  complete  the  road;  but  congress 
only  appropriated  $300,000  for  this  purpose,  less  than  half  the 
necessary  sum.  The  act  granting  this  money  also  declared, 
that  it  was  given  for  the  “entire  completion  of  the  repairs  of  the 
Cumberland  road  east  of  the  Ohio.” 

What  have  been  the  consequences?  Just  such  as  might  have 
teen  foreseen  by  every  reflecting  man.  The  engineer  depart- 
ment had  adopted  a fixed  plan  for  repairing  the  road.  This  plan 
they  had  steadily  pursued  for  two  years.  It  was  known  or 
ought  to  have  been  known  by  congress.  They  were  pro«res«in" 
gradually  to  complete  the  road;  when,  all  of  a sudden,  without 
any  previous  notice,  congress  changed  the  plan,  by  granting 
less  than  half  the  money  necessary  for  its  execution.  Whal 
was  then  to  be  done?  It  became  necessary  for  the  engineer  to 


abandon  his  system,  and  spread  the  appropriation  over  the 
whole  road.  He  has  acted  thus,  and  the  result  has  been,  that 
about  sixty  three  miles  of  the  road,  has  but  one  stratum  of  three 
inches  of  stone  in  depth,  instead  of  three.  Is  there  any  gentle- 
man upon  this  floor  who  does  not  know,  not  only  that  this  is 
insufficient  for  a permanent  road,  but  that  as  soon  as  the  spring 
opens  it  will  be  cut  to  pieces  by  the  heavy  wagons  and  carriages. 
The  metal,  as  it  is  technically  called,  will  then  be  all  in  the  mud. 
If  the  money  now  asked  be  not  granted,  the  fatality  which  has 
always  attended  this  road  will  continue  to  exist,  and  the  last 
appropriation  of  $300. 01)0  will  be  rendered  nearly  useless. 

But,  sir,  the  states  through  which  the  road  passes  have  only 
agreed  to  take  it  off  your  hands,  on  the  condition  that  you  shall 
first  put  it  in  good  and  complete  repair,  and  you  have  accepted 
these  terms?  Does  any  gentleman  suppose  for  a single  moment 
that  the  state  of  Pennsylvania  will  accept  this  road  in  its  pre- 
sent condition?  Is  it  in  good  and  complete  repair,  according  to 
the  terms  of  the  contract?  Your  own  engineer  answers  no,  and 
informs  you  that  it  will  require  the  sum  of  $346,186  58  to  com- 
plete the  repairs,  according  to  the  plan  adopted,  and  which  is 
considered  indispensable.  This  sum  you  will  be  obliged  to 
grant,  or  you  must  keep  the  road  in  repair  by  annual  appropri- 
ations— a course  of  policy  which  I presume  no  senator  intends 
to  adopt  as  a permanent  system.  There  is  no  other  alternative, 
unless  you  devote  the  road  itself  to  destruction.  This  idea  no 
gentleman  can  for  a moment  entertain.  Toll  gates  to  he  erect- 
ed by  congress  are  now  out  of  the  question. 

But  it  is  said  that  the  sum  of  $300,000  was  appropriated  at 
the  last  session  for  the  entire  completion  of  the  repairs  of  the 
road,  and  that  no  more  ought  now  to  be  demanded.  Is  there 
any  force  in  this  argument?  In  adjusting  an  account  with  indi- 
viduals, where  the  claimant  is  an  opposing  party,  it  is  very  pro- 
per for  congress  to  declare  that  the  sum  granted  shall  be  in  full 
of  all  demands.  Unless  under  very  extraordinary  circum- 
stances, I should  not  vote  to  reopen  such  an  account,  and  grant 
an  additional  sum.  But  what  are  the  fat-rs  upon  the  present 
occasion?  Does  not  this  road  belong  to  the  United  States?  Are 
we  not  bound  by  the  strongest  sense  of  public  duty  to  keep  it  in 
repair?  Here  there  is  no  opposite  party  with  whom  we  can 
drive  a bargain.  It  is^our  own  road,  and  if  we  have  not  appro- 
priated a sufficient  sum  for  its  repair,  shall  we  suffer  it  to  go  to 
ruin  because  we  have  made  a mistake  in  regard  to  the  amount 
necessary  for  that  purpose?  If  the  simple  declaration  of  con- 
gress that  $300,000  was  sufficient  could  have  rendered  it  so, 
then  there  might  be  justice  in  the  reasoning;  otherwise  it  is  a 
mere  fallacy.  After  having  granted  a certain  sum  which  was 
found  by  experience  to  be  wholly  insufficient  to  complete  one 
of  our  fortifications,  what  should  we  say  to  a gentleman  who 
would  gravely  contend  that  as  we  had  declared  this  sum  should 
accomplish  the  object,  we  would  rather  permit  it  to  go  to  ruin 
than  appropriate  another  dollar?  The  cases  are  precisely  pa- 
rallel. But  this  is  not  all.  How  can  congiess  acquit  them- 
selves from  their  obligations  to  Maryland,  Pennsylvania  and 
Virginia  by  such  an  argument?  They  have  a right  to  declare 
that  this  was  not  the  bargain;  that  you  agreed  to  repair  the 
road;  and  cost  what  it  may  this  object  must  be  accomplished, 
or  they  will  not  accept  its  surrender. 

The  commissioners  appointed  under  the  act  of  the  legislature 
of  Pennsylvania  have  pledged  themselves  to  us  in  the  most 
solemn  manner  to  accept  the  road,  and  erect  toll  gates  upon  it, 
as  soon  as  congress  shall  appropriate  the  sum  deemed  necessary 
by  the  engineer  department  to  place  it  in  a state  of  good  repair. 
That  sum  is  granted  by  this  bill.  Pass  it,  and  I will  undertake 
to  say  for  Pennsylvania  that  this  perplexing  question,  which  has 
so  often' and  for  so  many  years  agitated  congress,  will  be  for- 
ever at  rest.  You  will  never  more  hear  of  this  road,  unless  it 
be  that  it  has  been  protected  and  preserved  with  the  fostering 
care  which  that  state  exercises  over  all  interests  in  which  the 
-welfare  of  her  own  citizens  or  those  of  the  U.  S.  isconcerned. 

• Mr.  Preston  said  he  recognised  in  this  bill  an  old  acquaint- 
ance. No  less  than  three  appropriations  had  already  been 
made  for  the  repair  and  completion  of  the  road  in  question,  and 
now  a fourth  was  asked.  Congress  not  yet  being  one  jot  the 
nearer,  than  at  any  former  period,  of  getting  rid  of  the  road. 
At  the  last  session,  the  senate,  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  its 
own  peace  and  quiet,  of  ridding  itself  of  the  matter,  made  an 
appropriation  of  $652,000.  The  bill  being  then  sent  to  the 
house,  it  made  a different  estimate  from  what  had  been  made 
in  the  senate,  supposing  that  the  road  could  be  finished  on  the 
plan  proposed,  for  $300,000.  That  sum  was  accordingly  appro- 
priated. Thus,  the  measure  having  passed  both  branches  of 
the  legislature  in  that  form,  it  was  undoubtedly  deemed  suffi- 
cient to  cariy  the  project  into  effect;  and  the  senate,  at  least, 
was  under  the  impression  that  that  was  the  last  occasion  on 
which  they  would  be  called  upon  to  make  an  appropriation. 
Yet,  notwithstanding,  here  was  another  demand  for  an  equal 
sum  to  that  which  was  granted  last  year.  There  was  a time, 
according  to  what  had  been  said  by  the  senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania, when  some  hopes  might  have  been  entertained  that  an 
end  would  have  been  put  to  further  legislation  in  regard  to  this 
road.  There  was  a period  when  congress  proposed,  as  was  in- 
timated by  the  honorable  senator,  to  erect  toll  gates  on  this 
great  road,  for  it  was  contended  then  that  they  had  the  consti- 
tutional power  to  do  so.  He  (Mr.  P.)  believed,  though  he 
could  not  speak  for  the  honorable  senator,  that  those  gentle- 
men who,  at  that  time  were  in  congress,  and  who  were  now 
bright  and  shining  lights,  believed  very  differently,  though 
they  had  voted  for  that  measure:  they  thought  them  unconsli- 
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tutional.  Gentlemen  now  could  hardly  be  brought  to  enter- 
tain such  a notion.  Your  real  Simon  Pores  ot  the  republican 
democratic  old  school  believed  that  congress  had  no  such  pow 
er.  If  congress  possessed  the  right  to  establish  internal  im- 
provements, it  had  also  the  power  to  take  out  of  the  treasury 
funds  lor  the  purpose  of  carrying  them  into  effect.  It  must 
give  the  improvements  to  the  states  in  the  end,  lor  it  could  not 
keep  them.  For  himself,  he  avowed  he  should  feel  most  hap- 
py, if  they  could  aive  this  road  away,  and  so  get  rid  of  it.  But 
unfortunately  they  found  themselves  in  the  situation  of  the 
man  to  whom  the  senator  from  Tennessee  the  other  day  had 
alluded,  who  took  a quantity  of  coon  skins  to  market,  but  could 
not  sell  them.  He  then  tried  to  give  .-them  away,  and  not  suc- 
ceeding, he  then  endeavored  to  lose  them  by  dropping  them  as 
he  despondingly  sauntered  along  the  road,  but  as  ill  luck 
would  have  it,  some  kind  man  saw  them  lying  on  the  ground, 
and  immediately  called  out  to  him;  so  that  in  fact  he  could  nei 
ther  sell,  give  away,  nor  lose  them.  And  this  was  pretty  much 
the  case  with  the  senate  in  regard  to  this  road.  They  were  now, 
however,  about  to  make  an  appropriation  in  order  to  shake  it 
off  their  hands. 

What  was  the  situation  in  which  congress  stood?  Why,  it 
had  been  compelled  to  pass  appropriations  amounting  to  the 
enormous  sum  of  $700,000  within  a few  years  past,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  buying  its  riddance  of  the  burden,  and-,  alter  all,  an  ad- 
ditional sum  was  now  demanded  at  their  hands. 

He  would  be  glad  to  know  under  what  guaranty  Pennsylva- 
nia would  accept  the  road;  whether  on  their  voting  an  appro- 
priation of  $350,000?  Had  the  officers  acting  under  the  orders 
of  government,  and  who  were  to  see  this  road  put  in  a state  of 
repair,  decided  or  given -any  opinion  as  to  the  actual  state  of 
the  road?  Not  the  party  appropriating  the  money,  not  the  party 
under  whose  superintendence  the  money  was  invested  in  the 
road,  they  had  no  right  to  decide  on  it!  But,  the  parlies  who 
were  now  to  receiue  the  road  when  perfected, or  in  such  a state 
that  they  would  lake  it.  They  cared  nought  about  the  quanti- 
ty of  money  that  might  be  expended  in  their  own  jurisdiction! 
No,  not  they. 

Now,  he  should  like  to  know  whether  these  enlightened 
states,  who  were  parties  to  the  transaction,  and  who  must  feel 
some  interest  on  account  of  the  money  that  was  now  expended 
among  them,  did  not  desire  to  have  as  much  money  as  possible 
in  circulation?  Most  unquestionably  they  did.  The  honorable 
senator  next  adverted  to  the  acts  of  the  commissioners  on  the 
part  of  the  government,  who  some  time  ago  had  been  appointed 
to  examine  the  road,  and  stated  that  dissatisfaction  was  ex- 
pressed by  the  parties  interested  in  it,  because  those  officers 
did  not  choose  to  incur  what  they  deemed  unnecessary  expens- 
es in  the  orders  which  they  gave  for  the  proper  repair  of  the 
same.  They  had  recommended  wooden  bridges  to  be  erected, 
and  fault  was  found  because  stone  was  not  preferred,  (thus  in- 
curring a very  great  additional  expense).  He  (Mr.  Preston) 
could  have  sincerely  wished  that  instead  of  asking  for  the  appro- 
priation which  was  then  made,  they  had  come  boldly  forward 
and  requested  a larger  sum;  for  he  would  have  then  proposed 
to  give  them  $350,000,  and  have  said,  “here,  take  this  money 
and  the  road  off  our  hands.” 

At  present,  congress  were  left  entirely  in  the  dark.  It  was 
desirable  to  get  rid  of  it  in  some  way  or  other.  They  were 
placed  in  an  inexplicable  difficulty,  for  turn  which  way  they 
would,  the  objections  were  almost  insuperable.  Millions  had 
been  expended  on  that  road,  and  it  was  not  to  the  interest  of 
these  states  that  they  should  go  on  and  appropriate  money 
year  after  year,  as  had  heretofore  been  done. 

Mr.  P.  in  conclusion,  observed  that  he  wished  the  honorable 
gentleman  (Mr.  Euing)  to  say,  on  his  responsibility  as  a sena- 
tor, that  that  should  be  the  last  time  he  would  advocate  any  ap- 
propriation on  account  of  the  Cumbetland  road. 

Mr.  Euring  rose  and  said,  that  the  senator  from  South  Caroli- 
na seemed  to  have  forgotten  the  origin  of  the  appropriation,  and 
had  overlooked  what  was  in  justice  due  to. one  of  the  states  of 
the  union.  It  must  be  recollected,  that  when  Ohio  was  admit- 
ted into  the  union,  and  her  constitution  was  formed,  there  was 
inserted  in  it  a clause  appropriating  two  per  cent,  of  the  pro- 
duce of  the  sales  of  the  public  lands  within  her  limits,  for  the 
making  of  roads  leading  to  the  state;  and  Ohio,  in  consideration 
of  this  provision,  agreed  not  to  tax  the  lands  belonging  to  the 
United  States  for  five  years.  Was  that  contract  fulfilled  by 
expending  money  on  a road,  without  either  maintaining  it,  or 
pulling  it  in  such  condition  as  would  enable  the  state  of  Ohio 
to  maintain  iff  By  making  a road  which  was  almost  impassa- 
ble, the  promise  of  the  United  States  was  kept  to  the  ear,  but 
broken  to  the  hope.  That  was  the  state  of  things  at  this  time, 
and  the  reason  for  asking  the  appropriation  was  this:  The 
state  of  Ohio  was  originally  separated  from  the  eastern  states 
by  roads  which  were  almost  impassable.  The  transportation 
of  goods  over  the  mountains  by  wagons  was  exceedingly  expen- 
sive. The  roads  were  almost  impassahle,  and  it  became  ne- 
cessary for  the  western  states  to  adopt  some  means  of  passing 
the  mountains.  The  states  of  Virginia,  Maryland  and  Penn- 
sylvania, being  suffeters  in  a less  degree,  were  less  interested 
in  this  provision  of  means.  At  the  time  when  the  compact 
was  made  by  the  United  States  with  the  stale  of  Ohio,  it  had 
become  absolutely  necessary,  for  the  purpose  of  securing  an 
intercourse  with  the  states  on  this  side  the  mountains.  The 
first  step  to  effect  this,  was  taken  by  an  administration  which 
had  never  been  charged  by  any  one  with  a disposition  to  vio- 
late the  rights  of  the  states.  It  was  taken  in  1802,  when  Mr. 


Jefferson  was  the  president.  What  then  was  due  to  the  state 
which  formed  the  compact  with  the  United  States?  It  was  due 
not  only  that  the  road  should  be  constructed,  hut  that,  by  the 
power  of  congress,  it  should  he  maintained,  guarded,  and  kept 
in  sufficient  repair:  otherwise  all  the  expenditures  which  had 
been  made  in  the  construction  of  the  road  would  be  a mere 
waste  of  money.  The  state  of  Ohio  could  not  maintain  this 
road;  and,  unless  it  was  maintained  by  congress,  it  would  be- 
come of  no  value,  and  the  compact  would  not  he  complied 
with.  The  road  would  be  dilapidated  and  destroyed,  as  well 
by  the  people  of  the  other  states  of  the  union  as  by  the  state  ©f 
Ohio,  as  there  was  great  travel  upon  it  by  people  from  all  parts 
of  the  union. 

This  national  road  had  been  made  under  such  circumstances, 
and  trad  proceeded  under  the  circumstances  he  had  named. 

The  gentleman  from  South  Carolina  said,  that  there  had  been 
much  money  expended  upon  it.  Well,  and  so  there  had  been. 

It  was  not  to  be  supposed  that  a road  over  the  mountains 
could  be  kept  up  without  expense.  Was  it  expected  that  the 
people  of  the  country  through  which  it  passed  should  maintain 
iff  If  it  was  a thickly  peopled  country,  thriving  in  commercial 
pursuits,  and  cultivating  a rich  soil,  it  might  be  so.  It  contain- 
ed merely  a gore  of  the  states  of  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland. 

But  neither  of  the  states  should  be  required  to  maintain  this 
road  themselves.  It  should  be  kept  up  in  another  manner.  It 
ought  to  be  maintained  by  tolls  in  the  states  where  they  are  to 
be  required  to  keep  it  up.  The  states  were  willing  to  take  the 
road  when  it  was  in  a state  of  repair,  and  it  was  right  that  the 
United  States  should  put  it  in  that  perfect  state  of  repair.  The 
stales  would  not  be  willing  to  take  it,  after  it  had  been  dilapi- 
dated and  destroyed  by  the  travel  of  the  citizens  from  every 
quarter.  It  must  be  a road.  It  had  been  said  that  the  states 
might  cavil  about  different  parts  of  the  road,  and  might  not  be 
in  favor  of  the  road  running  to  other  states. 

A great  part  of  this  road  had  been  given  to  and  accepted  by 
the  state  of  Ohio;  and  so  far  from  laying  heavy  tolls,  she  had 
expended  annually  a considerable  amount  to  keep  down  the 
tolls.  The  road  was  a favorite  with  the  people  of  that  state. 
Last  year,  according  to  an  account  of  the  auditor  of  the  state, 
there  had  been  an  expenditure  of  20,000  dollars  on  the  road.  It 
could  not  he  doubted  then,  that  the  state  of  Ohio  would  keep 
the  road  in  repair,  if  she  accepted  the  surrender  of  it. 

In  reference  to  the  estimate  made  for  the  repair  of  the  road, 
the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Preston ) would  recol- 
lect that  the  estimate,  and  the  sum  asked  for  the  last  year,  was 
650,000  dollars.  The  advocate  of  the  road  had  then  said  that 
this  sum  would  be  sufficient,  and  that  they  should  ask  no  more 
if  that  sum  were  given.  The  question  now  stood  precisely  in 
the  same  light.  If  the  money  were  appropriated  and  expended 
on  the  road,  every  assurance  had  been  given  that  the  road 
would  be  taken  by  the  states,  and  that  congress  would  be  call- 
ed on  no  further.  Such  assurances  had  been  given  in  every 
form,  and  he  should  think  it  his  duty  to  rise,  day  after  day,  and 
assert  the  rights  of  the  state  of  Ohio,  until  the  road  should  be 
made  perfect,  and  the  state  should  have  accepted  its  surren- 
der. 

Mr.  Buchanan  said  that  he  had  but  a few  words  to  say.  He 
did  not  know  to  whom  the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
Preston)  alluded  in  the  first  part  of  his  remarks;  ^certainly  it 
could  not  be  to  him,  (Mr.  B).  Whether  the  senator  had,  since 
the  year  1821,  seen  any  new  lights  himself,  he  did  not  know. 
But  for  himself,  since  the  session  of  1822-3,  he  (Mr.  Buchanan) 
had  heen  uniformly  consistent,  in  season,  and  almost  out  of 
season,  in  endeavoring  to  destroy,  and  so  far  as  his  humble  in- 
fluence went,  to  explode  for  ever  the  dangerous  doctrine  in  re- 
gard to  the  establishment  of  toll-gates  throughout  the  union, 
under  the  authority  of  congress. 

[Here  Mr.  Preston  made  a remark  in  an  under  tone,  the  pur-v^. 
port  of  which  did  not  reach  the  gallery]. 

Mr.  B.  continued.  He  had,  with  others,  opposed  appropria- 
tions for  the  repair  of  this  very  road,  in  order  that  the  friends 
of  it  mieht  be  compelled  to  go  to  the  states  for  the  purpose  of 
having  toll  gates  erected  under  their  authority. 

But  lie  did  not  think  the  honorable  senator  had  read  the 
documents  with  his  accustomed  care.  What  was  asked  now? 

He  put  it  to  that  gentleman  whether  the  state  of  South  Caroli- 
na, occupying  the  high  station  she  had  always  done,  and  which 
he  trusted  Pennsylvania  always  had  done,  and  ever  would  do, 
whether,  under  similar  circumstances,  she  would  take  the  road 
under  her  charge,  and  undertake  for  ever  to  keep  it  in  repair, 
when  it  was  now  in  such  a condition  that  it  must  go  to  ruin  in 
the  course  of  a year,  unless  an  appropriation  were  made. 
That  was  the  opinion  of  all  the  engineers  on  the  subject. 
The  fact  was,  and  if  the  gentleman  had  examined  the,  docu- 
ments he  would  have  discovered  it,' that  on  more  than  sixty 
miles  of  the  road  there  were  but  three  inches  of  metal  in  depth. 
Now,  it  did  not  require  much  sagacity  to  perceive,  that  upon 
the  opening  of  the  spring,  when  heavy  wagons  and  other  vehi- 
cles passed  over  this  part  of  the  road,  they  must  get  into  the 
mud;  and  the  stones  and  other  ingredients  of  which  it  was 
composed  must  become  so  mixed  up  together  as  to  render  it  al- 
most impassable.  In  less  than  six  months,  this  would  be  the 
case,  should  no  appropriation  be  made,  at  this  session,  to  com- 
plete the  repairs.  But  Pennsylvania  had  relied  on  the  estimate 
of  the  engineer  department;  she  did  so  still.  And  could  ^he  be 
askpd  to  take  the  road,  when  the  officers  of  this  government 
had  declared  that  it  was  not  in  repair,  and  could  not  be  put  in 
repair  without  an  additional  appropriation?  Would  the  gentle- 
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man  ask  Pennsylvania  to  do  so?  Did  lie  not  always  do  onto 
others  as  he  would  wish  to  be  done  by?  Would  he  ask  her  to 
incur  an  obligation  of  that  kind,  when  she  could  not  discharge 
the  duties  arising  out  of  the  obligation?  Why  $6*10  and  odd 
thousand,  were  asked  for  at  the  last  session.  If  that  sum  had 
been  granted  then,  the  senate  would  never  more  have  heard  of 
the  road.  The  mere  balance  of  the  sum  contained  in  the  bill 
that  had  passed  the  senate  at  the  last  session,  and  which  was 
reduced  by  the  house  of  representatives  to  $300,000,  was  all 
that  was  now  asked  for.  And,  so  far  as  he  could  give  the  gen- 
tleman a pledge,  in  his  place  on  that  floor,  he  would  promise 
that  the  sum  which  the  engineers  had  demanded  as  necessary 
to  put  the  road  in  repair,  if  granted,  should  be  the  last  he  would 
ever  ask  lor,  being  determined  never  to  vote  again  for  another 
dollar  on  that  account. 

[Here  Mr,  B.  read  an  extract  from  the  memorial  of  the  com- 
missioners appointed  under  an  act  of  the  legislature  of  Pennsyl- 
vania to  accept  a surrender  of  the  Cumberland  road,  and  erect 
toll  gates  upon  it,  in  which  they  pledge  themselves  that  so  soon 
as  congress  shall  make  the  appropriation  for  the  completion  of 
the  road,  (not  after  the  appropriation  shall  be  expended,  said 
Mr.  B.)  according  to  the  estimate  of  the  department,  toll  gates 
shall  be  erected  without  delay.] 

Mr.  B.  resumed.  That  road  would  be  accepted  immediately 
on  the  passage  of  this  act,  because  it  provided  for  the  sum  esti- 
mated by  the  department,  and  the  commissioners  deemed  it 
sufficient,  and  were  willing  to  act  on  that  belief.  Supposing 
the  gentleman  had  given  his  agent  $1,000,  to  repair  his  house, 
and  it  was  afterwards  found  insufficient,  and  that  unless  more 
money  were  expended  on  the  building,  it  must  fall  into  ruins, 
would  lie  be  willing  to  suffer  the  loss,  rather  than  lay  out  more 
money  in  repairs?  And  that  was  precisely  the  case  here.  Well, 
then,  they  must  repair  the  road  now,  or  let  it  go  to  ruin,  which 
he  supposed  no  one  contemplated,  or  they  must  be  prepared  to 
grant  more  money  at  the  next  session. 

Mr.  Preston  rose  to  say  a single  word.  It  had  been  said,  that, 
because  congress  had  considered  it  a duly  to  make  this  road, 
there  was  an  obligation  involved  to  keep  it  up;  and  gentlemen 
thought  they  had  a right  to  stand  up  in  open  daylight,  and  as- 
sert that  the  general  government  owed  the  duty  lo  the  states  to 
maintain  the  road  which  they  had  thought  it  right  to  make.  It 
appeared  as  if  all  the  rules  of  private  life  were  to  be  reversed  in 
the  affairs  of  government.  He  was  astounded  at  the  course 
which  gentlemen  seemed  disposed  to  take.  Because  we  had 
expended  seven  or  eight  millions  on  this  road,  were  we  therefore 
bound  to  keep  it  up?  If  we  made  a present  of  this  road  to  the 
states,  were  we  to  be  still  bound  to  keep  it  in  repair?  If  you  gave 
a iiorse  lo  the  state  of  Ohio,  was  it  due  to  your  reputation,  that 
you  must  feed  him,  and  saddle  and  bridle  him  for  the  use  of  the 
state?  As  he  understood  the  matter,  the  contract  made  with 
the  states  was  to  make  the  road,  not  to  keep  it  up.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania,  in  illustrating  his  own  views,  had 
put  the  question — if  I employ  an  agent  lo  build  a house,  and, 
after  he  has  expended  the  amount  allowed  him,  the  house 
should  be  falling  down,  would  I not  advance  more  money  to 
preserve  it?  The  case  was  not  parallel.  This  road  was  not 
our  road,  ft  was  the  road  of  Pennsylvania.  It  was  not  that  we 
enjoyed  any  benefit  from  the  road,  but  Pennyslvania.  We  had 
authorised  the  state  of  Pennsylvania  to  collect  tolls  on  the  road 
for  the  purpose  of  keeping  it  up,  and  had  thus  put  into  her  hands 
the  means  for  keeping  it  up.  Gentlemen  were  therefore  mis- 
taken in  supposing  that  congress  had  imposed  burdens  on  the 
states  without  giving  them  the  means  to  sustain  them.  Be- 
cause the  people  of  all  the  states  travelled  on  this  road,  it  was 
not  rendered  incumbent  on  the  United  States  to  keep  it  up.  If 
there  was  such  aH  amount  of  travel  as  had  been  described,  the 
toll-gates  were  erected  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  up  the  inter 
course  through  a region  of  country  where  mountains  had  been 
levelled,  and  villages  had  sprung  up  in  the  wilderness.  The 
road  was  now  in  a situation  to  be  travelled,  and  the  toll  gates 
exacted  a tax  from  the  traveller.  If  the  travel  was  sufficient, 
instead  of  being  called  on  to  expend  money  on  the  road,  the 
states  might  derive  profit  from  it.  And  in  parts  where  there 
was  less  travel,  the  states  had  exhibited  a willingness  to  make 
the  necessary  expenditures,  until  the  travel  shall  he  sufficient. 
Yet  gentlemen  had  said  this  road  wa3  to  be  a hurden  on  the 
elates  in  perpetuity.  He  had  no  desire  to  impute  to  the  senator 
from  Pennsylvania  that  he  had  entertained  at  any  time  different 
opinions  concerning  this  road  from  those  which  he  had  now 
expressed.  He  believed  that  government  had  no  right  to  make 
appropriations  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  up  this  road.  But 
there  were  gentlemen  with  whom  the  senator  from  Pennsylva- 
nia acted,  who  entertained  different  views  from  that  senator,  as 
to  the  right  of  the  government  to  collect  tolls.  He  did  not  mean 
to  impugn  the  power  of  the  states  to  establish  gates  for  that  pur- 
pose, under  the  authority  of  the  general  government. 

He  was  aware  that  the  road  would  go  to  ruin,  without  repair, 
not  so  much  from  the  travel  upon  it,  as  from  the  accidents  to 
which  it  was  liable.  The  slight  expenditure  which  the  states 
would  be  required  to  make  upon  it,  would  be  amply  compen- 
sated. The  road  must  be  repaired,  and  whether  the  mode  pro- 
posed was  advantageous  or  disadvantageous,  the  great  advan- 
tages derived  from  it  by  the  states  should  induce  them  to  under- 
take it.  This  eternal  recurrence  of  claims  on  the  general  go- 
vernment seemed  to  him  to  show  that  gentlemen,  having  once 
tasted  of  the  sweets  of  treasury  patronage,  could  not  be  driven 
from  the  feast,  and  that  they  had  determined  to  come,  year  af- 
ter year,  until  they  had  exhausted  the  patience  of  the  general 


government.  As  to  the  road  west  of  Ohio,  it  should  go  on  with 
his  acquiescence.  He  was  desirous  to  move  to  amend  the  bill, 
by  striking  out  the  second  and  third  sections,  in  order  to  test 
the  feeling  of  the  senate. 

Mr.  Webster  said,  that  no  doubt  it  was  formally  considered 
the  policy  of  congress  to  erect  toil  gates,  and  he  should  proba- 
bly have  followed  the  senator  from  South  Carolina  in  his  train 
of  reasoning,  and  even  to  the  result  to  which  he  had  come,  did 
he  not  feel  himself  restrained,  by  constitutional  scruples,  not 
to  acquiesce  in  bis  argument.  But  entertaining  originally,  no 
doubt  upon  the  subject,  he  (Mr.  W.)  took  a somewhat  different 
view  of  the  whole  matter  as  presented  by  the  honorable  sena- 
tor. He  thought  it  more  general  and  local  in  its  character 
than  the  gentleman  from  S.  Carolina  seemed  to  think  it  was. 
They  all  knew  that,  originally,  the  ground  assumed  as  render- 
ing it  proper  for  congress  to  construct  this  road  was,  that  the 
new  states  should  be  benefitted  by  it,  the  government  of  the 
United  States  being  possessed  of  such  vast  public  domain.  The 
object,  then,  of  this  road  was  to  open  access  to  those  stales, 
in  order  that  the  public  lands  might  be  brought  into  market. 
He,  (Mr.  Webster ) did  not  consider  it  a road  in  which  Penn- 
sylvania, Maryland  or  Virginia,  had  a particular  interest.  There 
was  no  reason  to  suppose  that  if  Pennsylvania  were  to  make  a 
road  through  her  territory  for  200  or  300  miles,  she  would  fix 
upon  that  route  in  particular.  The  same  remark  would  apply 
to  Maryland  and  Virginia.  The  object  was  more  general — it 
was  a national  object.  Well,  whatever  the  object  was,  it  was 
a great  public  work  which  had  been  prosecuted  for  many  years; 
and  he  agreed  that,  either  through  misfortune  or  mismanage- 
ment, or  some  other  cause,  it  had  been  a most  extraordinary 
expensive  undertaking.  But  still,  in  the  actual  position  of 
things,  he  confessed  he  saw  no  better  mode  of  legislation  for 
congress  to  adopt  than  to  follow  up  the  course  indicated  in  the 
bill  of  last  year. 

He  understood  that  the  present  bill  had  assumed  two  dis- 
tinct objects.  The  one  was  to  make  a road  beyond  the  Ohio 
river,  to  lead  to  the  Mississippi,  or  indefinitely  west.  That 
purpose  in  the  present  bill  did  not  seem  to  him  to  be  exacily 
appropriate.  The  other  object,  and  that  the  main  one,  was,  to 
appropriate  $350,000  for  the  repair  ofthat  part  of  the  road  which 
lay  on  this  side  of  the  Ohio;  and  the  object  of  that  repair  was 
said  to  be  to  place  the  road  in  such  a condition  as  that  the 
public  authorities  of  those  states  interested  in  it  would  ac- 
cept the  same  as  belonging  to  themselves,  and  come  under  the 
contract  to  keep  it  in  repair.  Now,  he  supposed  that  every 
body  who  agreed  or  disagreed  in  respect  to  the  original  policy 
of  the  government  in  making  that  road,  would  admit,  although 
it  had  been  constructed" at  a great  expense,  that  it  was  prudent 
and  proper  that  the  government  should  be  charged  with  the 
duty  of  preserving  the  road.  He  agreed  with  the  policy  adopted 
by  congress,  and  also  with  the  sentiments  expressed  by  the 
senator  from  Pennsylvania,  near  him,  (Mr.  Buchanan),  In  that 
respect,  and  especially  in  this,  that  it  was  the  true  coitrse  for 
congress  to  pursue,  to  put  the  road  in  the  most  complete  re- 
pair, and  then  transfer  it  to  the  respective  states  in  which  it 
lies.  Arrangements  had  been  entered  into  between  the  go- 
vernment and  the  states  respectively.  What  were  they?  They 
were,  that  if  the  government  of  the  United  States  would  put 
the  road  in  repair,  the  states  would  take  it  and  stipulate  to 
keep  it  in  that  condition,  and  that  was  for  the  use  of  all  the 
citizens  of  the  United  States.  And  he  understood  it  as  a part 
of  the  stipulation  between  the  government  and  the  states,  (the 
gentleman  would  correct-  him  if  he  was  wrong),  that  they 
should  expend  every  cent  that  might  be  received  at  the  various 
toll  gates  upon  it. 

Now,  that  road  was  no  gift  to  those  states,  in  particular; 
they  derived  no  more  benefit  than  if  he,  (Mr.  W.)  travelled 
west,  and  his  friend  from  Pennsylvania,  (Mr.  Buchanan)  tra- 
velled east.  They  nndertook  to  collect  the  revenue  of  the 
road,  and  to  apply  it  to  the  purpose  of  repairing  it.  Every  one 
must  see  how  very  inconvenient  it  was  for  congress  to  possess 
such  a road.  He  understood  that  there  had  been  the  most 
wasteful  extravagance,  in  consequence  of  having  suffered  the 
road  to  be  from  year  to  j'ear  out  of  repair.  If,  however,  it  had 
been  in  the  possession  of  the  local  authorities  of  the  respective 
states,  they  would  have  been  enahled  at  a small  expense,  to 
have  kept  the  road  in  repair.  At  the  last  session,  it  would  he 
recollected,  that  the  estimate  of  the  engineer  department,  re- 
lative to  this  road,  was  laid  before  the  senate.  $550,000  was 
stated  as  the  sum  requisite  to  put  it  in  a state  of  complete  re- 
pair. The  senate  thought  then  that  it  would  be  judicious  to 
make  that  appropriation,  and  thereby  get  rid  of  the  burden  at 
once.  The  house,  however,  thought  differently,  and  appro- 
priated only  $300,000.  No  one  supposed  that  that  was  enough 
to  put  the  road  in  a state  of  repair.  No  one  contended  that 
the  sum  was  sufficient  to  carry  into  effect  the  plan  of  com- 
pletion proposed  by  the  officers  of  the  government. 

This  bill  then,  as  he  understood  it,  was  to  appropriate  Jthat 
portion  of  the  original  sum,  which  had  been  slriken  from  the  bill 
of  last  session,  to  the  completion  of  this  road.  He  trusted  that 
this  would  be  granted;  it  was  the  part  of  prudence  to  aeceed  to 
the  demand,  and  thereby  get  rid  of  the  road  by  putting  it  in 
such  a condition  that  it  would  he  accepted  by  the  states. 

Mr.  Clay  remarked,  that  he  would  not  have  said  a word  then, 
but  for  the  introduction  in  this  discussion  of  collateral  matters 
not  immediately  connected  with  it.  He  meant  lo  vote  for  the 
appropriation  contained  in  the  bill,  and  he  should  do  so  with 
pleasure,  because,  under  all  the  Circumstances  of  the  case,  he 
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felt  himself  called  upon  by  a sense  of  imperative  necessity  to 
yield  his  assent  to  the  appropriation.  The  road  would  be  aban 
dotted,  and  all  the  expenditures  which  had  heretofore  been  made 
upon  it,  would  have  been  entirely  thrown  away,  unless  they 
now  succeeded  in  obtaining  an  appropriation  to  put  the  road  in 
a state  of  repair.  Now,  he  did  not  concur  with  the  gentleman, 
(Mr.  Ewing),  that  Ohio  could,  as  a matter  of  strict  right,  de- 
mand of  the  government  to  keep  this  road  in  repair.  And  why 
so?  Because,  by  the  terms  of  the  compact,  under  the  operation 
of  which  the  road  was  made,  there  was  a restricted  and  defin- 
ed fund  set  apart  in  order  to  accomplish  that  object.  And  that 
fund  measured  the  obligation  of  the  government.  It  had  been, 
however,  long  since  exhausted.  There  was  no  obligation,  then, 
on  the  part  of  the  government,  to  keep  the  road  in  repair.  But 
he  was  free  to  admit  thatconsiderations  of  policy  would  prompt 
it  to  adopt  that  course,  in  order  that  an  opportunity  should  be 
presented  to  the  states  to  take  it  into  their  own  hands. 

The  honorable  senator  from  Pennsylvania  felicitated  himself 
on  having,  at  a very  early  epoch,  discovered  the  unconstitu- 
tionality of  the  general  government  erecting  toll  gates  upon  this 
road,  and  he  voted  against  the  first  measure  to  carry  that  ob- 
ject into  execution.  He  (Mr.  Clay)  must  say,  that,  for  him- 
self, lie  thought  the  general  government  had  a right  to  adopt 
that  course  which  it  deemed  necessary  Tor  the  preservation  of 
a road  which  was  made  under  its  own  authority.  And  as  a 
legitimate  consequence  from  the  power  of  making  a road,  was 
derived  the  power  of  making  an  improvement  on  it.  That  was 
established;  and,  on  that  point  he  was  sure  the  honorable  gen- 
tleman did  not  differ  from  those  who  were  in  favor  of  establish- 
ing toll  gates  at  the  period  to  which  he  had  alluded.  He  (Mr. 
C ) would  repeat,  that,  if  the  power  to  make  a road  were  con- 
ceded, it  followed,  as  a legitimate  consequence  from  that 
power,  that  the  general  government  had  a right  to  preserve  it. 
And,  if  the  right  to  do  so,  there  was  no  mode  of  preservation 
more  fitting  and  suitable  than  that  which  resulted  from  a mo- 
derate toll  for  keeping  up  the  road,  and  thus  continuing  it  for 
all  time  to  come. 

The  opinion  held  by  the  honorable  senator,  at  the  period  to 
which  he  had  adverted,  was  not  the  general  opinion.  He  would 
well  remember  that  the  power  which  he  (Mr.  Clay)  contended 
did  exist,  was  sustained  in  the  other  branch  of  the  legislature  by 
large  majorities.  And,  in  that  senate,  if  he  was  not  mistaken, 
there  were  but  nine  dissentients  from  the  existence  of  it.  If  his 
recollection  deceived  him  not,  he  had  the  pleasure  ofconeurring 
with  the  distinguished  individual  who  now  presided  over  the  de- 
liberations of  that  body.  He  thought  that  he,  (the  vice  president), 
in  common  with  the  majority  of  the  senate  and  house  of  re- 
presentatives, coincided  in  the  belief,  that  a road,  constructed 
under  the  orders  of  the  general  government,  ought  to  he  pre- 
served by  the  authority  which  brought  it  into  being.  Now,  that 
was  his  (Mr.  Clay's)  opinion  still.  He  was  not  one  of  those 
who,  on  this  or  any  other  great  national  subject,  had  changed 
his  opinion  in  consequence  of  being  wrought  upon  by  various 
conflicting  circumstances. 

With  regard  to  the  general  power  of  making  internal  im- 
provements, as  far  as  it  existed  in  the  opinions  he  had  fre- 
quently expressed  in  both  houses,  his  opinion  was  unaltered. 
But  with  respect  to  the  expediency  of  exercising  that  power,  at 
any  period,  it  must  depend  upon  the  circumstances  of  the 
times.  And,  in  his  opinion,  the  power  was  to  be  found  in 
the  constitution.  This  belief  he  had  always  entertained,  and 
it  remained  unshaken.  He  could  not  coincide  in  the  opinion 
expressed  by  the  honorable  senator  from  Pennsylvania  and  the 
honorable  senator  from  Massachusetts,  in  regard  to  the  dispo- 
sition that  was  to  be  made  of  this  road. 

What,  he  would  ask,  had  been  stated  on  all  hands?  That 
the  Cumberland  road  was  a great  national  object  in  which  all 
the  people  of  the  United  States  were  interested  and  concerned: 
that  we  are  interested  in  our  corporate  capacity,  on  account  of 
the  stake  we  possessed  in  the  public  domain,  and  that  we  were 
consequently  benefitted  by  that  road:  that  the  people  of  the 
west  were  interested  in  it  as  a common  thoroughfare  to  all 
places  from  one  side  of  the  country  to  the  other.  Now,  what 
was  the  principle  of  the  arrangement  that  had  been  entered 
into?  It  was  this  common  object,  this  national  object,  this 
object  in  which  the  people  of  this  country  were  interested;  its 
care,  its  preservation,  was  to  be  confided  to  different  states, 
having  no  special  interest  or  motive  in  its  preservation;  and 
therefore  not  responsible  for  the  consequences  that  might  re- 
sult. The  people  of  Kentucky  and  Indiana,  and  of  the  states 
west  of  those  states,  as  well  as  the  people  living  on  the  eastern 
side  of  the  mountains,  were  all  interested  in  the  use  and  oc- 
cupation of  this  road,  which,  instead  of  being  retained  and  kept 
under  the  control  of  that  common  government  in  which  all  had 
a share,  their  interest  in  it  was  to  be  confided  to  the  local  juris- 
dictions through  which  the  road  passed,  and  thus  the  slates, 
generally,  were  to  depend  upon  the  manner  in  which  they 
should  perform  their  duties — upon  those  having  no  sympathy 
with  them — having  no  regard  for  their  interest,  but  left  to  do 
as  they  chose  in  regard  to  the  preservation  of  this  road. 

He  would  say  that  the  principle  was  fundamentally  wrong. 
He  protested  against  it:  had  done  from  the  first,  and  did  so 
again  now.  It  was  a great  national  object,  and  they  might  as 
well  give  the  care  of  the  mint  to  Pennsylvania;  the  protection 
of  the  breakwater,  or  of  the  public  vessels  in  New  York,  Balti- 
more and  Philadelphia,  to  the  respective  legislatures  of  the 
states  in  which  that  property  was  situated,  as  give  the  care 
of  a great  national  road  in  which  the  whole  people  of  the  U. 


Stales  were  concerned,  to  the  care  of  a few  states  which  were 
acknowledged  to  have  no  particular  interest  in  it — stales  hav- 
ing so  little  interest  in  that  great  work  that  they  would  not  re- 
pair it  when  offered  to  their  hands. 

But,  he  said,  he  would  vole  for  this  appropriation;  he  was 
compelled  to  vote  for  it  by  the  force  of  circumstances  over 
which  lie  had  no  control.  He  had  seen,  in  reference  to  inter- 
nal improvements,  and  other  measures  of  a national  character, 
not  individuals  merely,  but  whole  masses — entire  communities 
— prostrating  their  own  settled  opinions,  to  which  they  had 
conformed  for  half  a century — wheel  to  the  right  or  the  left — 
march  this  way  or  that,  according  as  they  saw  high  authority 
for  it.  And  he  saw  that  there  was  no  way  of  preserving  this 
great  object,  which  afforded  such  vast  facilities  to  the  western 
states — no  other  mode  of  preserving  it,  but  by  a reluctant 
acquiescence  in  a course  of  policy  which  all,  at  least,  had  not 
contributed  to  produce,  but  which  was  formed  to  operate  on 
the  country,  and  from  which  there  lay  no  appeal. 

Mr.  G.iri  conclusion,  again  reiterated  that  he  should  vote  for 
the  appropriation  in  this  bill,  although  very  reluctantly,  and 
with  the  protest,  that  the  road  in  question,  being  the  common 
property  of  the  whole  nation,  and  under  the  guardianship  of 
the  general  government,  ought  not  to  be  treacherously  parted 
from  by  it,  and  put  into  the  hands  of  the  local  governments 
who  fell  no  interest  in  the  matter. 

Mr.  Wright  rose  and  said  it  was  not  his  purpose  to  debate 
the  question;  but  he  had  merely  risen  to  suggest  an  amend- 
ment, in  order  to  make  the  acceptance  of  the  road  by  the  states 
a condition  of  the  payment  of  the  appropriation.  It  was  the 
object  of  all  to  get  lid  of  the  road,  and  to  discharge  the  general 
government  from  all  further  responsibility  concerning  it  by  the 
present  appropriation.  He  thought  this  was  the  object  last 
year,  and  it  was  avowed  to  be  so  now.  Was  there,  at  present, 
any  certainty  that  the  road  would  be  accepted  by  the  states? 
Might  not  the  same  reply  as  before  be  made,  that  the  road  was 
not  in  repair?  Was  it,  therefore,  unreasonable  to  ask  the 
friends  of  the  bill,  who  say  that  the  stales  will  now  be  satisfied, 
to  agree  to  such  an  amendment  as  he  had  suggested? 

Mr.  Hill  said  that  the  bill  before  the  senate  was  the  same  as 
that  passed  last  session.  He  thought  that  not  a dollar  should 
then  have  been  appropriated.  He  could  not  vote  for  the  bill, 
so  as  to  put  the  general  government  at  the  mercy  of  the  states. 
If  the  states  were  to  require  of  congress  to  pave  the  road  with 
gold,  precisely  the  same  reasons  might  be  brought  forward  in 
support  of  the  requisition  a&are  adduced  now. 

Mr.  Buchanan  said  he  did  not  rise  for  the  purpose  of  again 
adverting  to  the  merits  of  the  proposed  appropriation;  but 
merely  to  make  a few  remarks  in  reply  to  the  senator  from 
Kentucky  (Mr.  Clay).  He  (Mr.  B.)  had  got  between  two  fires 
— from  what  he  considered  opposite  extremes.  Whilst  the  gen- 
tleman from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Preston)  thought  he  went  too 
far  in  favor  of  internal  improvements,  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky (Mr.  Clay)  blamed  him  for  not  going  far  enough.  On 
this  subject  they  were  the  two  extremes,  and  he  should  adopt 
for  the  rule  of  his  conduct  the  maxim  “in  medio  tutissimus  ibis.” 
The  true  course,  in  his  opinion,  was  midway  between  them. 

Mr.  B.  said,  that  if  the  present  were  a proper  occasion  to 
enter  into  the  argument,  he  thought  he  could  prove  most  con- 
clusively, that  there  was  a vast  difference  between  the  power 
of  simply  appropriating  money  for  the  construction  of  roads, 
and  that  of  exercising  jurisdiction  over  them  after  they  were 
completed.  The  one  was  the  mere  application  of  the  funds  of 
the  government  to  accomplish  a particular  object;  whilst  the 
other  invaded  the  jurisdiction  of  the  states,  and  entered  upon 
their  soil,  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  toll  gates  upon  these  roads 
and  levying  toll  from  passengers.  To  carry  this  power  into 
effect  it  would  be  necessary  to  establish  officers  along  these 
roads  under  the  authority  of  the  United  States.  He  considered 
the  assumption  of  jurisdiction  over  the  soil  a much  higher  pow- 
er, than  the  mere  appropriation  of  money.  What,  he  asked, 
would  be  the  argument  to  establish  this  jurisdiction?  Congress 
possess  the  power  to  appropriate  money  for  the  construction  of 
post  roads:  and  therefore  it  follows  that  they  may  take  these 
roads  under  their  own  jurisdiction  for  the  purpose  of  preserv- 
ing them,  may  erect  toll  gates  upon  them,  and  enact  the  laws 
necessary  to  carry  these  powers  into  execution.  An  incidental 
power  cannot  transcend  its  principal — the  stream  cannot  rise 
higher  than  its  fountain — and  even  admitting  the  power  of  con- 
gress to  make  internal  improvements,  he  utterly  denied  the 
power  of  erecting  toll  gates  upon  them,  and  thus  exercising  ju- 
risdiction over  them. 

He  would  merely  observe,  in  relation  to  a remark  of  the  gen- 
tleman (Mr.  Clay)  that  if  whole  masses— whole  communities 
had  changed  their  opinions  in  regard  to  particular  subjects,  for 
himself  he  could  say  he  was  not  among  the  number  of  those 
who  had  thus  changed.  But  if  this  were  the  proper  time  to 
enter  into  such  a discussion,  he  thought  he  could  show  that 
sufficient  reasons  existed  to  justify  the  change  of  whole  com- 
munities on  the  important  question  to  which  the  gentleman 
had  evidently  alluded. 

Mr.  B.  said  he  made  these  remarks  with  the  most  perfect  re- 
spect for  that  gentleman.  Towards  him  he  had  never  enter- 
tained any  other  feeling.  He  (Mr.  B.)  had  said  thus  much  in 
his  own  defence.  He  could  not  sit  and  listen  in  silent  acquies- 
cence to  the  observations  which  had  been  made  by  that  gentle- 
man, in  the  course  of  his  remarks. 

Mr.  Clay  made  a few  remarks,  in  reply  to  the  senator  from 
Pennsylvania,  complimenting  him  on  the  ingenuity  which  he 
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had  displayed  in  stating  the  question  under  discussion,  and  on 
the  complacency  with  which  he  regarded  his  own  infallibility, 
in  taking  a position  between  the  two  extremes.  Mr.  C.  then 
proceeded  to  show  that  the  senator  from  Pennsylvania  had 
strained  a point  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  up  a constitutional 
discussion,  and  had  charged  on  the  friends  of  the  bill  a desire  to 
interfere  with  the  jurisdiction  of  the  states  when  no  such  thing 
was  ever  dreamed  of.  The  senator  admitted  the  power  to 
create  a national  road,  but  contended  the  moment  the  road  was 
made,  there  was  no  power  in  the  government  to  preserve  it  in 
a state  of  efficiency  lor  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  created. 
This  reasoning  Mr.  C.  denounced  as  preposterous. 

The  senator  from  Pennsylvania  had  disclaimed  any  intention 
to  be  personal  in  his  remarks.  He  (Mr.  C.)  had  stated  that 
whole  masses,  communities  had  changed.  This  he  had  stated 
as  a great  historical  fact,  and  he  had  said  nothing  further.  The 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  said  he  could  have  given  suffi- 
cient reasons  for  these  changes,  f am  sorry  (said  Mr.  C.)  that* 
he  did  not  give  the  philosophical-political  explanation  of  the 
changes,  and  expose  the  remarkable  causes  of  this  singular  po- 
litical phenomenon. 

Mr.  Wright  said  he  should  vote  against  striking  out  the  se- 
cond and  third  sections  of  the  bill,  because  he  hoped  that  the 
bill  would  be  so  amended  as  to  render  it  certain  that  the  road 
should  hereafter  be  kept  up  at  the  expense  of  the  states.  Unless 
the  bill  was  amended,  he  should  give  his  vote  against  it. 

Mr.  King,  of  Alabama,  said  that  he  should  vote  for  the  bill, 
and  against  striking  out  the  sections.  The  time  had  gone  by, 
and  therefore  it  was  too  late  to  discuss  now  whether  or  not 
congress  possessed  the  power  either  to  construct  or  repair  the 
road.  He  could  not,  however,  agree  with  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Ewing)  that  congress  were  absolutely  bound  by  every 
earthly  obligation  to  go  beyond  the  expense  of  putting  the  road 
in  a state  of  repair.  He  knew  not  what  change  might  have 
taken  place  in  the  opinions  of  honorable  gentlemen  in  reference 
to  the  right  of  the  general  government  to  establish  toll  gates  on 
the  Cumberland  road;  for  himself  he  could  only  say  that  he 
never  entertained  the  opinion  that  the  power  did  exist,  and  his 
sentiments  therefore,  were  unchanged  on  that  subject.  The 
expenditure  on  the  road  in  question  had  been  most  enormous, 
and  there  was  very  little  hope  that  it  would  be  less,  or  that  the 
government  would  get  rid  of  it  at  all  unless  some  provision 
were  inserted  in  the  bill  making  the  prior  surrender  of  the  road 
to  the  states,  the  condition  of  the  payment  of  the  money.  He 
had  examined  the  report  of  the  commissioners  relative  to  the 
road,  and  could  not  discover  in  it  any  pledge  whatever  that  the 
respective  states  who  were  parties  to  the  road  would  take  it  off 
the  hands  of  the  government,  if  an  appropriation  should  now  be 
made.  In  order  that  gentlemen  might  be  relieved  from  any 
difficulty  on  this  point,  he  had  prepared  an  amendment  which 
he  thought  would  be  approved  of,  and  have  the  desired  effect. 
He  was  glad  to  hear  the  senator  from  Pennsylvania  say  it  was 
the  intention  of  his  state  to  receive  the  road,  if  the  appropria- 
tion now  asked  for  should  be  made.  If,  however,  the  states 
did  not  then  choose  to  take  it,  the  senate  would  be  hereafter 
stopped  from  making  any  further  appropriation.  It  was  his 
determination,  at  least,  not  to  vote  for  another. 

Mr.  K.  then  offered  his  amendment,  which  was  in  effect  a 
provision  that  the  acceptance  of  the  road  by  the  several  states 
should  be  received,  previous  to  the  payment  of  the  amount  of 
the  appropriation  out  of  the  treasury. 

Mr.  Hendricks  accepted  the  amendment. 

The  bill  was  then  ordered  to  a third  reading.  Ayes  32,  noes9. 
— 

UNITED  STATES  AND  FRANCE. 

The  following  address  from  M.  Charles  Dupin , (bro- 
ther of  the  president  of  the  chamber  of  deputies),  has 
been  forwarded  to  the  editor  of  the  New  York  Courier 
& Enquirer,  under  date  of  Paris  7th  April,  with  the  re- 
mark— “There  is  no  doubt  that  the  law  will  pass  by  a 
large  majority,  unless  the  next  packet,  daily  expected, 
brings  something  of  a very  irritating  nature.” 

From  Le  Constitution'll  el. 

OPINION  OF  BARON  CHARLES  DCI'IN  UPON  THE  QUESTION  OF  THE 
AMERICAN  CLAIMS. 

In  the  year  1834,  the  former  legislature,  considering  the  in- 
demnity of  25  millions  as  excessive,  rejected  the  project  of  law 
relative  to  that  sum. 

An  interval  of  seven  months  took  place  before  the  renewal  of 
that  project. 

The  American  ambassador  in  Paris,  impatient  at  this  delay, 
induced  the  president  of  the  United  States  to  draw  up  a mes- 
sage, apparently  addressed  to  the  senate,  but  in  fact  meant  for 
the  world  at  large,  and  likely  to  intimidate  the  chamber  of  de- 
puties. According  to  the  views  of  the  diplomatic  agent,  that 
message  was  absolutely  necessary,  in  order  to  obtain  from  the 
French  legislature  a favorable  vote,  to  be  dictated  by  fear. 

The  government  considered  the  extraordinary  act  ol  the  pre 
sident  so  much  as  an  outrage,  that  it  lost  no  time  in  recalling 
the  French  minister  plenipotentiary  from  the  United  States:  the 
government  did  no  more  than  its  duty.  We  should  do  ours. 
The  deputies,  representatives  <'fr*lAanee.  are  in  the  first  place 
the  representatives  of  the  natifj^i  honor;  everything  that  could 
lower  them  must  speak  its  humiliating  influence  upon  their 
country.  Without  yielding  to  irritation  even  the  best  founded, 
without  giving  way  to  angry  feelings  which  the  friend  of  peace 


and  humanity  might  deplore,  the  chamber  is  possessed  of  most 
efficacious  means  of  showing  that  there  are  offences  which  it 
can  repress  by  the  mere  display  of  silent  disdain.  We  are  call- 
ed upon  for  an  immediate  vote — a vote  of  a certain  sum,  requir- 
ed to  the  full  extent  without  any  possible  diminution,  and  that 
under  the  penalty  of  hostilities.  We  have  been  menaced  with 
embargoes,  seizures,  privateers,  even  before  declaration  of  war. 
A squadron  from  America  has  taken  up  its  position  in  the  Me- 
diterranean and  near  the  Balearic  Islands,  and  five  general  or- 
ders have  been  issued  to  the  several  arsenals  of  the  United 
States  to  make  the  necessary  formidable  preparations.  If  we 
are  anxious  to  know  what  line  of  conduct  we  ought  to  pursue 
on  this  occasion,  we  have  only  to  ask  ourselves  what  steps 
would  have  been  taken  under  similar  circumstances  by  any 
other  legislative  assemblies  so  celebrated  in  history  for  the  dig- 
nity and  grandeur  of  their  character?  What,  for  example,  would 
have  been  the  vote  of  the  Roman  senate,  if  the  chief  magistrate 
of  Carthage  had  endeavored,  by  even  indirect  threats,  to  hasten 
and  intimidate  the  vote  of  those  patricians  whom  Cyneas  had 
taken  for  an  assembly  of  kings?  if  we  look  at  a later  period, 
what  would  have  been  the  vote  of  the  senate  of  Venice  if  the 
sultans,  even  in  the  zenith  of  their  power,  ventured  upon  simi- 
lar menaces  to  those  men,  who,  sooner  than  yield  the  slightest 
point  of  national  honor,  rushed  to  meet  the  enormous  forces 
raised  against  them  by  the  league  of  Cambray?  What  would 
.the  English  parliament  have  voted  if  any  president,  pensioner 
or  stadtholder  of  the  United  Provinces  had  required,  in  arrogant 
terms,  an  immediate  decision  upon  some  pecuniary  claim,  and 
had,  at  the  same  time,  fitted  out  vessels  and  demanded  from  the 
states-general  provisional  funds  to  enable  them  to  fall  upon  the 
English  ships  in  case  the  parliament  did  not  accede  without  de- 
lay and  without  reduction  to  their  claims?  Finally,  what  would 
have  been  the  conduct  of  the  Spanish  cortes,  even  in  the  midst 
of  their  greatest  perils,  in  1812,  in  1822,  if  similar  demands  had 
been  made  upon  similar  conditions,  no  matter  whether  by  Ame- 
rica or  by  the  universe? 

Supposing  that  these  heroic  assemblies  had  judged  that  it  was 
for  the  interest  of  the  people  not  to  declare  war,  probably  they 
would  have  allowed,  for  a short  period,  llieir  national  interests 
to  take  lead  of  the  vengeance  due  to  national  majesty.  But 
certainly  the  most  positive  and  coldest  adjournment  would  have 
been  considered  as  the  most  lenient  measure  to  satisfy  the  feel- 
ings of  wounded  honor. 

I believe  that  France  is  worthy  of  possessing  representatives, 
equally  jealous,  with  those  of  ancient  Rome,  who  were  the  glo- 
ry of  their  country,  or  as  those  of  Venice  in  the  middle  .ages,  or 
those  of  England  or  Spain. 

Without  prejudice  against  a people  whom  I admire,  I am 
anxious  to  deprive  them  of  all  pretext  for  entertaining  less  es- 
teem or  less  respect  for  my  country.  Mv  vote  is  therefore  for 
an  adjournment  of  the  project  of  law  until  next  meeting. 

If  during  this  interval  those  arrogant  threats  have  ceased,  if 
the  hostile  armaments  have  disappeared,  if  a respect  for  France 
has  again  become  the  indispensable  preliminary  to  the  sanction 
of  the  treaty,  I should  not  think  of  disputing  like  a cautious 
purchaser  about,  a few  millions  more  or  less:  provided,  on  due 
examination,  the  sum  does  not  appear  too  exhorbitant,  I shall 
give  it  my  vote.  Until  then  I shall  refuse  to  take  part  even  in 
the  discussion,  and  this  is  the  reason  I have  thought  proper  to 
publish  my  opinion  instead  of  pronouncing  it  at  the  tribune. 

The  [London]  “John  Bull”  thus  speaks — * 

The  French  and  the  Americans  appear  to  be  in  the  “first  po- 
sition” for  fighting.  Upon  the  justice  of  the  case  we  believe  it 
would  be  somewhat  difficult  to  decide.  Matters,  however, 
have  come  to  a certain  point,  and  president  Jackson  has  given 
citizen  Philippe  to  understand,  that  unless  he  “forks  out”  that 
ere  trifle  as  uncle  Ben  was  a talking  about,  “they  must  go  to 
gunning.”  We  suppose  that  the  French  government,  having 
refused  to  pay  upon  principle,  will  not  consent  to  be  bullied  in- 
to a disbursement;  it  would  be  quite  inconsistent  with  the  chi- 
valrous feelings  of  that  great,  gay  and  enlightened  nation,  to 
submit  to  dictation:  we  trust  the  French  know  themselves  bet- 
ter. We  admit  that,  if  the  thing  does  come  to  extremities,  the 
Americans  will  have  ten  or  twelve  sail  of  the  line,  and  half  a 
score  of  their  great  spanking  frigates  afloat  and  at  work,  before 
France  can  get  out  a fourth  part  of  the  number.  And  pretty 
considerably  previous  to  her  catching  one  small  American  prize, 
Jonathan  will  have  planted  his  stripes  and  stars  upon  the  few 
remaining  colonies  which  England  has  been  good-natured 
enough  to  leave  her. 

Mr.  Jackson  is  a very  determined  old  gentleman,  and  his 
message  speaks  volumes  of  gunpowder.  We  must  say  that  no- 
thing appears  to  us  wiser  than  opening  a safety-valve  for  the 
United  States,  in  their  present  stale  of  disunion,  in  the  shape 
of  war.  We  trust,  however,  that  Mr.  J.  will  confine  himself  to 
the  capture  of  the  French  West  India  colonies,  and  not  go  and 
take  the  island  of  Bourbon — which,  to  be  sure,  fell  easily  before 
a small  British  force  in  1810.  It  has  been  restored  to  France, 
and  would  be  of  great  value  to  America — Pondicherry  and  Chan- 
dernagore,  perhaps  not  so  much. 

- -'»>e  © 

FRENCH  CHAMBER  OF  DEPUTIES. 

SITTING  OF  APRIL  9. 

M.  Dupin  look  the  chair  at  half  past  one  o’clock.  The  body 
of  the  chamber  and  the  public  galleries  were  excessively  crowd- 
ed, and  the  latter,  as  usual  on  such  occasions,  presented  a bril- 
liant display  of  distinguished  females.  Outside  the  chamber, 
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the  crowd  was  less  considerable  than  might  have  been  expect- 
ed from  the  interest  with  which  all  classes  seemed  to  look  for- 
ward to  the  important  debate  about  to  take  place  within  doors. 

The  president  announced  that  the  order  of  the  day  was  the 
discussion  on  the  bill  relative  to  the  25  millions  of  francs  de- 
manded for  the  payment  of  the  American  claims. 

The  duke  de  Fitzjames  ascended  the  tribune,  and  after  an  ex- 
ordium, in  which  he  stated  that  he  counted  but  little  on  the  in- 
dulgence or  the  sympathy  of  the  chamber,  the  honorable  deputy 
observed  that  his  attention  was  .principally  directed  to  the  in- 
creased burdens,  which  a vote  of  25  millions  in  favor  of  the 
American  claim  would  impose  upon  the  country.  The  moment 
loo  for  reviving  that  claim  had  been,  in  his  opinion,  most  ill 
chosen.  He  asked  how  it  had  happened  that  in  1831,  when  the 
thunder  of  the  revolution  of  July  still  sounded  in  the  ears  of 
Europe — when  the  ties  which  bound  France  to  other  nations 
seemed  on  the  point  of  being  severed — how  had  it  happened 
that  such  a moment  had  been  chosen  for  the  termination  of  an 
affair,  which,  for  twenty  years,  had  remained  pending,  and  the 
settlement  of  which  might  have  been  indefinitely  postponed, 
had  not  some  mysterious,  but  imperative  motive  operated  to 
hasten  its  conclusion?  The  honorable  deputy  here  entered  into 
a narrative  of  facts.  He  stated  that  the  duke  de  Bassano,  so 
far  from  recognising  the  American  claim  to  the  amount  of  twen- 
ty-five millions,  had  considered  that  the  cession  of  the  Floridas 
would  be  perfectly  satisfactory  to  America;  and  yet,  in  point  of 
importance,  the  Floridas  were  not  worth  the  twentieth  part  of 
the  pecuniary  value  (80  millions)  obtained  for  the  cession  of 
Louisiana.  He  was  at  a loss  to  understand  why  the  Americans, 
who  had  derived  such  advantages  from  the  occupation  of  Loui- 
siana, and  whose  prosperity  might  be  said  to  date  from  the  ex- 
istence of  the  treaty  which  insured  to  them  the  possession  of 
that  vast  continent,  should  so  pertinaciously  and  so  bitterly 
urge  their  claims  against  France.  Th,e  misfortunes  of  which 
America  complained  had  been  sustained  by  all  the  nations  of 
Europe;  but  for  those  misfortunes  America  had  been  already 
repaid  a hundred  fold.  Spain  had  suffered  from  the  invasion 
of  1808,  which  was  as  flagrant  a violation  of  the  rights  of  nations 
as  had  been  inflicted  by  the  Berlin  and  Milan  decrees. 

But  what  would  now  be  the  position  of  France  if  the  princi- 
pal of  strict,  even  handed  and  mitigated  justice  invoked  by 
America,  were  enforced  in  favor  of  Spain?  Her  claim  was  ag  - 
gravated by  the  plunder  of  whole  cities,  by  the  massacre  of 
peaceable  inhabitants,  by  the  violation  of  every  tie  that  bound 
man  to  man,  and  all  the  treasures  of  France  would  be  inade- 
quate to  discharge  the  account  of  blood.  The  chamber  ought 
to  recollect  the  different  claims  which  had  been  made  in  favor 
of  America — in  successive  negotiations,  13  millions,  14,  II,  15 
millions  had  been  demanded.  Taking  one  demand  with  ano- 
ther, the  average  amount  would  be  found  to  be  about  12  millions 
— that  sum  he  believed  to  be  about  the  just  amount  of  the  debt. 
He  thought  the  restoration — that  restoration  which  had  been 
accused  of  prodigality — would  not  have  offered  merely  15  mil- 
lions had  it  recognised  the  justice  of  a claim  of  25  millions. 
America  had  first  demanded  80  millions,  and,  in  his  opinion, 
those  eighty  millions  were  as  justly  due  as  40  or  26 — in  other 
words,  they  were  not  due  at  all. 

Throughout  the  whole  of  the  negotiations,  America  never  ex- 
pected payment  of  the  alleged  debt — she  merely  wished  to  profit 
by  circumstances,  and  to  obtain  as  much  as  possible.  He 
thought  that  the  government  had  deviated  from  the  straight  for- 
ward path,  and  had  endeavored  to  obscure  the  real  merits  of 
the  question  under  a heap  of  cyphers.  The  employees  of  the  dif- 
ferent government  offices  had  been  set  to  work  to  establish 
classes  of  ships  burnt,  captured,  sequestrated  or  condemned, 
though  it  was  well  known  that  the  real  pith  of  the  question  was 
not  to  be  found  in  those  points.  The  interests  of  the  Ameri- 
cans had  been  much  better  attended  to  in  France  than  amongst 
the  Americans  themselves.  It  was  the  business  of  the  latter  to 
furnish  France  with  accounts,  but  the  French  government  had 
taken  that  trouble  off  their  hands,  and  had  made  the  most  in- 
credible efforts  to  prove  the  justice  of  the  American  claim.  The 
restoration  had  agreed  to  liquidate  that  claim  if  proved  to  be 
just*  but  the  revolution  of  July  had  proceeded  on  a different 
principle,  and  had  at  once  recognised  a debt  of  25  millions,  in- 
stead of  12,  14  or  15  millions.  The  treaty  of  1831  had  been 
founded  on  an  incomplete  and  exaggerated  business.  Subse- 
quently to  the  framing  of  that  treaty,  other  returns  had  been 
produced,  but  they  were  of  a later  dale  by  three  years  than  the 
treaty.  During  20  years  France  had  in  vain  demanded  those 
returns,  but  was  there  not  something  astounding  in  the  readi- 
ness with  which  they  were  now  produced  when  the  question 
was  to  pay? 

Two  curious  facts  were  to  be  gathered  from  these  documents. 
The  first  was  that  America  considered  France  her  debtor  to  the 
amount  of  90,600,000  francs!  America  was  most  generous  in 
excusing  France  from  the  payment  of  65,600,000  francs,  and  the 
nation  ought  to  be  grateful  to  ministers  for  having  released  it 
from  so  onerous  a burden!  The  second  fact  to  which  he  would 
refer  was  that  government  had,  in  1831,  signed  a treaty  founded 
on  accurate  information — which  had  reached  it  in  1834!  (A 
laui/h.)  The  returns  in  question,  which  had  evidently  been  ar- 
ranged at  pleasure,  not  only  after  the  signature  of  the  treaty, 
but  after  the  vote  of  last  year,  (for  the  chamber  might  observe 
that  they  were  dated  on  the  7th  June,  and  the  news  of  the  vote 
had  reached  Washimitou  on  the  6th  May),  those  returns  might 
have  been  of  use  at  Washington  for  the  division  of  the  spoil 
which  was  so  anxiously  expected  there,  but  what  occasion  had 


France  for  them,  as  she  had  only  to  pay?  America,  however, 
was  so  obliging  as  to  send  them  in  order,  no  doubt,  to  help  out 
ministers  in  the  discussion  of  this  day.  For  his  part,  he  re- 
garded the  production  of  them  at  such  a moment  as  a proof  of 
an  understanding  between  the  two  governments.  He  had  be- 
sides to  observe  that  the  different  claims  composing  the  sum 
total  of  the  alleged  debt  had  often  changed  hands.  It  certainly 
would  be  a great  point  gained  could  it  be  ascertained  precisely 
to  whom  the  debts  belonged;  who  had  an  interest  in  tiieir  pay- 
ment, for  the  original  creditors  had  long  ago  disposed  of  their 
rights  in  this  matter.  The  debts  had  passed  into  the  hands  of 
speculators  who  had  purchased  them  at  a cheap  rate,  the  claims 
had  been  bought  and  sold — not  in  the  public  money  market,  but 
in  the  dark  mysterious  haunts  of  the  usurer  and  the  stock  job- 
ber. (Sensation.) 

These,  however,  were  points  which  for  good  and  sufficient 
reasons  could  never  be  cleared  up.  He  would  now  observe  that 
the  duke  de  Bassano,  in  one  of  his  reports  had  stated  that,  in 
his  opinion,  the  United  States  were  more  anxious  for  the  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  principle  of  the  indemnities,  than  for  their 
amount.  It  was  upon  these  data  that  the  restoration  constant- 
ly proceeded,  and  they  ought  never  to  have  been  lost  sight  of, 
instead  of  throwing  millions  at  the  heads  of  people  who  did  not 
demand  them,  and  whose  pretensions  would  have  been  satisfied 
with  one-half;  pretensions  that  rose  or  fell  according  to  times 
and  circumstances;  according  to  the  more  or  less  prosperous 
slate  of  the  governments  to  which  application  was  made;  pre- 
tensions which,  from  80  millions,  suddenly  fell  to  20  millions  at 
the  moment  when  Napoleon  reached  the  highest  pinnacle  of  his 
glory,  and  when  his  victorious  army  had  entered  Moscow.  The 
disasters  of  Napoleon  having  commenced,  the  demands  of  Ame- 
rica were  increased  to  30  millions,  and  in  January,  1814,  two 
months  only  before  the  fall  of  the  empire,  the  duke  de  Yincence 
wrote  to  Napoleon,  that  the  Americans  computed  their  loss  to 
40  millions,  it  was  not  extraordinary  then  that  in  1824,  when 
the  country  was  in  a most  flourishing  state,  these  demands 
should  have  fallen  to  12  millions.  These  fluctuations  in  the 
demands  proved  to  demonstration  the  shameful  system  of  job- 
bing which  had  disgraced  this  whole  affair. 

This  vile  jobbing  w'as  again  apparent  in  the  pretended  nego- 
tiation in  the  course  of  which  an  American,  concealed  behind 
a band  of  speculators,  was  found  to  abandon  the  special  mission 
with  which  he  had  been  charged  relative  to  the  indemnities, 
and  renounce  those  indemnities  to  which  so  much  importance 
was  now  attached,  to  obtain  a certain  number  of  licenses,  to 
turn  to  account  an  affair  in  which  for  these  poor  speculators  the 
handsome  profit  of  forty-eight  millions  was  in  question.  The 
duke  le  Bassano  did  justice  to  those  [infamous  practices.  He 
(the  honorable  deputy)  was  willing  to  believe,  for  the  honor  of 
diplomacy,  that  the  minister  of  a great  power  would  not  have 
played  such  part  if  he  had  not  received  secret  instructions. 
The  American  government  wished  for  all  the  money  it  could 
get;  it  perceived  a chance  in  the  licenses,  and  it  took  advantage 
of  Napoleon’s  embarrassments  to  obtain  them.  The  original 
creditors,  if  they  had  crossed  the  sea  to  claim  just  rights,  would 
not  have  hazarded  those  rights  in  dirty  speculations.  The 
friends  of  the  government  said:  “when  one  owes,  one  ought  to 
pay,  honor  enjoins  it.”  He  could  see  no  honor  in  this  ques- 
tion, and  he  feared  the  contrary  would  be  apparent.  The  as- 
sertion w'as  incorrect,  that  the  debt  had  been  recognised  by  all 
the  governments  which  had  preceded  the  present.  Napoleon’s 
ministers  had  proposed  to  him  to  satisfy  the  Americans  but 
solely  for  reasons  of  slate — to  prevent  them  from  seceding  from 
this  cause,  and  forming  an  alliance  with  the  English.  But  the 
ministers  of  Napoleon  had  never  spoken  to  him  of  the  payment 
of  a just  debt  to  the  Americans,  but  of  a favor  to  be  granted  to 
them.  It  was  evident  that  the  payment  of  a just  debt  was  not 
a favor. 

Besides,  the  phrase — “If  the  emperor  will  consent  to  the  in- 
demnity”— a phrase  to  be  found  in  the  report  of  the  duke  of 
Vincence,  dated  11th  January,  1814,  was  conclusive  on  this 
point.  This  doubt  expressed  with  regard  to  the  emperor’s  fu- 
ture consent,  proved  that  he  had  not  yet  consented.  He  (the 
honorable  deputy)  thought,  and  probably  the  chamber  might 
think,  that  Napoleon’s  opinion  on  this  question  would  be  a 
precious  document.  It  was  one  that  might  be  easily  procured. 
Napoleon,  when  with  the  army,  was  in  the  habit  of  writing 
upon  the  margin  of  the  reports  which  he  received,  his  orders  or 
his  opinions  on  the  questions  submitted  to  him.  These  original 
reports  were  in  the  archieves  of  the  kingdom— and  he  would 
now  ask,  why  had  the  marginal  observations  been  erased  from 
the  documents  which  had  been  submitted  to  the  chamber?  In 
his  idea,  Napoleon’s  opinion  on  this  question  would  be  of  ines- 
timable value;  for  the  emperor  was  not  easily  duped;  he  was 
one  who  had  entertained  as  little  partiality  for  crooked  handed 
speculators  as  for  empty  headed  philosophers.  (A  laugh.)  As 
to  the  different  governments  of  the  restoration,  they  had  long 
refused  to  entertain  the  idea  of  negotiating  except  on  the  basis 
of  the  indemnities  due  to  France  for  the  infraction  of  the  8th 
article  of  the  treaty  of  Louisiana — an  infraction  which  reflected 
little  honor  on  the  American  government.  On  the  appointment 
of  every  new  minister  for  foreign  affairs,  the  American  minister 
renewed  his  claims,  and  invariably  received  for  answer — “Pre- 
sent your  accounts,  and  we  will  furnish  you  with  ours.”  There 
the  matter  uniformly  ended  without  any  diminution  of  friend- 
ship on  either  side.  (Hear,  hear,  hear,  hear.)  He  had  never 
believed  that  president  Jackson  was  serious  in  the  threats  with 
which  he  had  insulted  the  French  nation;  his  message  would 
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never  have  been  published  had  he  not  considered  himself  assur- 
ed of  impunity.  What  could  be  thought  of  the  v^rath  of  a man 
who  had  taken  seven  months  to  give  expression  to  that  wrath? 
Might  not  some  one  have  said  to  the  president — “Threaten  us; 
furnish  us  with  a pretext  for  apprehension” — for  who  would 
have  dared  to  say — “Menace  France  and  she  will  be  afraid?” 
(Order!  order!)  The  hireling  journals  endeavored  to  excite  ap- 
prehension for  the  commercial  interests  of  France;  but  those 
interests  were  perfectly  safe,  for  not  the  remotest  probability  of 
a war  with  America  existed.  Even  were  it  otherwise,  had 
France  sunk  so  low  amongst  the  nations  of  the  earth  that  she 
could  be  insulted,  threatened  and  terrified  into  the  payment  of 
her  millions?  Was  she  to  bend  and  bow  in  reverential  horror 
before  the  naked  sword  suspended  over  her  head?  Ministers, 
who  had  for  four  years  cemented  such  close  bonds  of  amity  with 
England,  might  at  least  have  borrowed  from  that  country  a les- 
son of  patriotism  and  of  national  dignity.  They  might  have 
learned  from  the  example  of  England,  who  certainly  had  never 
been  accused  of  indifference  to  her  interests — that  national  ho- 
nor was  the  first  and  the  most  sacred  of  all  interests.  The 
question  now  before  the  chamber  would  never  for  a moment 
have  been  entertained  in  a British  parliament,  and  the  minister 
who  should  have  dared  to  present  it,  how  exalted  soever  might 
have  been  his  station,  would  have  been  hurled  from  his  lofty 
eminence,  and  would  have  sunk  even  beneath  contempt.  He 
had  no  wish  to  adopt  a warlike  tone — he  had  no  desire  to  speak 
in  the  language  of  party  spirit,  but,  as  a Frenchman,  he  ad- 
dressed himself  to  Frenchmen.  He  appealed,  to  their  sense  of 
honor — to  their  love  of  country.  France  wished  not  for  war — 
nor  did  she  fear  it.  (Cries  of  hear,  hear.)  France  would  never 
permit  the  colors  of  Austerlitz  to  be  degraded.  She  would  pre- 
serve her  firm  and  noble  attitude,  protected  by  the  arms  which 
had  never  failed  her  in  the  hour  of  danger,  and  dignified  by  the 
innumerable  trophies  of  her  glory.  (Hear!  hear!)  In  conclu- 
sion, he  would  demand  that  the  decision  of  this  question  should 
be  adjourned  till  a special  ambassador,  sent  for  the  purpose  by 
the  American  government,  had  made  a suitable  reparation  to 
France.  He  would  oppose  the  bill  as  the  most  disgraceful  that 
had  ever  been  submitted  to  the  consideration  of  a French  cham- 
ber. (Considerable  effect  was  produced  by  the  speech  of  the 
honorable  deputy,  who  here  resumed  his  seat,  and  was  warmly 
congratulated  by  several  of  the  opposition  members.) 

The  minister  of  the  interior  said  that  he  might  well  be  excus- 
ed if  he  was  unable  to  reply  with  calmness  to  the  insinuations 
that  had  been  made.  He  felt  astonished  too,  that  the  partisans 
of  the  restoration  should  have  pronounced  the  word  indemnity 
— were  they  capable  of  recollection — were  they  susceptible  of 
shame,  that  word  would  have  made  them  blush.  The  restora- 
tion refused  to  pay  the  American  claim,  on  the  gropnd  that  it 
was  not  answerable  for  the  debt  of  an  usurper;  and  yet  that 
restoration  had  paid  indemnities  to  those  through  whose  exer- 
tions its  cause  had  triumphed.  Spain,  of  which  so  much  had 
been  said,  had  received  1,800,000'  francs  of  rentes.  Such  had 
been  the  terror  felt  by  the  restoration  that  it  had  paid  every 
claimant;  but  as  the  United  States  had  not  an  army  on  the 
Rhine,  they  were  not  paid.  (Hear,  hear!)  The  present  govern- 
ment had  recognised  the  American  claim,  because  convinced, 
by  the  strictest  investigation,  that  it  was  a just  debt.  Was  it 
not  surprising  to  hear  honorable  deputies,  in  the  name  of  the 
restoration,  talk  of  liberty,  dignity,  economy  and  a wise  and 
prudent  administration?  For  15  years  the  restoration  had  had 
the  direction  of  affairs,  and  why,  during  that  period,  had  it  given 
no  proof  of  its  superior  acquaintance  with  the  science  of  govern- 
ment? The  fault  perhaps  would  be  laid  upon  the  ministers  of 
that  day.  He  was  willing  to  believe,  that  had  the  restoration 
summoned  to  its  councils  such  men  as  the  honorable  deputy 
who  had  addressed  the  chamber  before  him,  France  would  have 
enjoyed  liberty,  dignity,  and  the  blessings  of  economy,  and  of  a 
prudent  administration;  but  how  was  it  possible  to  account  for 
blindness,  the  obdurate  folly  of  the  government  of  that  period, 
which,  while  able  to  command  the  services  of  men  so  distin- 
guished for  ability,  had  allowed  itself  to  be  terrified  into  the  be- 
stowal of  its  milliards?  (Hear!  hear!)  He  thought  that  a go- 
vernment whose  hands  were  stained  with  the  blood  of  the  most 
illustrious  generals  of  France,  and  whose  partisans  had  lined 
their  pockets  with  an  indemnity  to  the  amount  of  a milliard, 
had  no  right  to  indulge  in  personal  attacks.  (Hear,  hear). 

The  honorable  deputy  who  had  spoken  before  him  had  said 
that  the  dignity  of  France  had  been  compromised.  Were  there 
any  truth  in  the  assertion,  the  present  government  never  would 
have  consented  to  the  termination  to  which  the  question  now 
submitted  to  the  chamber  had  been  brought.  With  regard  to 
the  insinuations  which  had  been  uttered,  he  trusted  that  if  the 
members  of  that  chamber  really  believed  them  to  be  founded  in 
truth,  they  would  not  for  an  instant  endure  the  presence  of  men 
capable  of  advising  a foreign  nation  to  insult  France  with  a me- 
nace. 

Had  ministers  thought  more  of  their  position  than  of  their  du- 
ty they  would,  on  the  first  rejection  of  the  treaty,  have  refused 
all  further  interference  in  the  question.  They  would  thus  have 
escaped  an  enormous  difficulty,  for  he  would  openly  avow  that 
the  present  was  a cabinet  question.  They  had  been  of  opinion, 
however,  that  men  animated  with  a sincere  love  of  their  coun- 
try should  think  only  of  the  public  welfare,  which,  in  the  pre- 
sent ease,  undoubtedly  required  the  maintenance  of  amicable 
relations  with  the  allies  of  France.  The  commercial  interests 
of  Lyons  were  also  to  be  consulted.  The  treaty  might  have 
been  abandoned,  to  the  detriment  of  that  city  and  of  Havre,  St. 


Etienne  and  Bordeaux,  but  ministers  had  acted  otherwise,  and 
in  so  acting,  they  had  done  their  duty.  Last  year  perhaps  they 
had  not  urged  their  convictions  with  a sufficient  torce  upon  the 
chamber,  and  on  thaloccasion  he  himself  had  intended  to  speak 
on  the  question,  but  during  his  momentary  absence  from  the 
chamber  the  article  on  which  he  had  proposed  to  present  some 
observations  had  been  put  to  the  vote.  For  these  reasons  mi- 
nisters had  resolved  to  present  the  treaty  to  the  new  legislature. 
Their  conduct  had  proved  them  to  be  capable  of  braving  every 
difficulty  for  the  sake’of  a principle,  and  their  zeal  and  devotion 
were  certainly  not  to  their  discredit. 

Some  astonishment  had  been  expressed  that  the  president  of 
the  United  States  had  so  long  stifled  his  wrath;  but  it  should  be 
recollected  that  his  feelings  had  been  displayed  on  the  earliest 
occasion,  that  is,  on  the  first  day.  of  assembling  of  the  American 
chambers,  ministers  had  been  reproached  with  having  got  all 
their  subordinates  to  work — with  having  spent  an  infinity  of 
time  in  collecting  documents — they,  however,  wished  that  the 
duke  de  Fitzjames  had  done  as  much.  They  had  conscientious- 
ly examined  the  question.  They  had  replied  with  dignity  to  the 
intemperate  language  of  president  Jackson.  They  had  waited 
to  hear  the  language  of  the  house  of  representatives.  All  or 
nearly  all  the  members  of  that  house  had  spoken  in  terms  con- 
ciliatory to  France,  and  even  now  the  representatives  of  Ame- 
rica had  decided  for  the  rejection  of  the  presidents  propositions, 
and  the  senate  had  refused  to  vote  the  funds  demanded  by  him. 
By  always  referring  to  the  message  of  the  American  president, 
the  chamber  would  act  like  many  who,  feeling  disinclined  to 
pay  their  debts,  anxiously  endeavored  to  pick  a quarrel  with 
their  creditors.  Care,  however,  should  be  taken  that  the  wish 
to  embarrass  the  government  was  not  gratified  at  the  expense 
of  the  interests  of  the  country. 

The  question  was — did  France  owe  a just  debt  to  America? 
Every  government  had  decided  that  question  in  the  affirmative. 
The  duke  de  Bassano  had  done  so,  and  the  duke  de  Vincence 
had  arrived  at  the  same  conclusion.  The  second  question  re- 
ferred to  the  amount  of  the  debt;  that  had  been  the  point  in  dis- 
cussion with  every  committee  which  had  examined  the  ques- 
tion. It  had  been  recognised  by  the  existence  of  positive  docu- 
ments that  France  owed  24  millions,  but  that  ten  millions  in 
addition  to  that  sum  were  capable  of  being  contested.  Under 
these  circumstances  the  government  had  agreed  to  pay  25  mil- 
lions. Such  was  the  answer  to  which  lie  wished  to  confine 
himself.  He  had  made  that  answer  from  a wish  to  repel  insi- 
nuations the  most  odious — insinuations  which  neither  the  coun- 
try nor  the  government  had  merited.  (Hear,  hear,  from  the 
centre). 

M.  Lacrosse  ascended  the  tribune.  The  honorable  deputy's 
voice  was  frequently  inaudible  in  the  gallery,  in  consequence 
of  the  private  con-versations,  in  which  several  members  of  the 
centre  indulged;  but,  as  far  as  we  could  occasionally  gather  the 
purport  of  his  observations,  he  maintained  that,  with  a little 
more  tact  and  a little  less  precipitation,  France  might  have  in- 
duced America  to  accept  fiiteen  millions.  He  thought  the  mo- 
ney of  the  nation  might  be  more  usefully  bestowed  than  on  the 
Americans— it  might  be  applied,  for  instance,  to  the  payment  of 
the  arrears  due  to  the  members  of  the  legion  of  honor. 

M.  Tesnieres  in  a speech  that  excited  but  little  attention, sup- 
ported the  bill;  he,  at  the  same  time,  approved  of  the  resolution 
of  ministers  to  accede  to  the  payment  of  the  claims  only  in  case 
the  national  dignity  sustained  no  injury. 

The  further  discussion  of  the  question  was  then  postponed 
till  to-morrovv,  and  the  sitting  was  adjourned  at  six  o’clock. 

Sitting  of  10th  Jlpril. 

M.  Salrerte  passed  in  review  the  origin  of  the  American 
claims,  and  the  negotiations  to  which  they  had  led.  He  thought 
that  for  the  partial  damages  sustained  by  private  individuals, 
the  increased  prosperity  of  the  trade  of  America  afforded  ample 
compensation.  As  to  the  transactions  of  1814  and  1815,  the 
restoration  yielded  not  to  fear  but  to  force.  The  treaty  of  1818 
he  considered  the  best  act  of  the  restoration,  inasmuch  as  it  had 
cleared  the  French  soil  of  the  emigrants.  In  the  charier  it  was 
stated  that  the  king  made  treaties  of  peace,  of  alliance  and  of 
commerce,  but  no  mention  was  made  in  it  of  treaties  bearing 
upon  expenses  or  the  payment  of  indemnities.  The  interven- 
tion of  the  chamber  in  certain  treaties  he  considered  indispen- 
sable. The  principle  was  confirmed  by  a bill  presented  by  the 
government  in  1834,  and  relating  to  ministerial  responsibility; 
for  amongst  the  cases  that  might  give  rise  to  an  accusation,  that 
bill  specified  the  case  of  a loan  contracted  by  the  minister  with- 
out the  sanction  of  the  chambers.  He  would  now  read  an  im- 
portant document,  entitled  “A  copy  of  the  ratification  of  the 
king  with  regard  to  the  convention  between  France  and  the 
United  States,  dated  July  4th,  1831.”  (The  honorable  deputy 
here  read  the  formula  of  1831,  couched  in  exceedingly  obsolete 
terms,  and  the  purport  of  which  was  that  his  most  Christian 
majesty  had  concluded  a convention  which  could  be  broken 
neither  directly  nor  indirectly.)  He  would  ask  if  the  language 
of  that  document  was  not  the  language  of  Louis  the  XIV — the 
language  of  an  absolute  sovereign?  By  the  terms  of  that  docu- 
ment, Louis  Philippe  formed  an  engagement  which  was  to  be 
binding  as  long  as  the  monarchy  lasted,  and  which  was  to  be 
subject  to  no  control  or  contestation.  And  yet,  at  this  very 
moment,  the  chamber  was  contesting  the  document  and  dis- 
cussing the  propriety  of  its  annihilation!  In  the  treaty  relative 
to  the  Greek  loan,  the  formula  of  which  he  complained  had  not 
been  employed.  Till  the  present  moment  so  flagrant  a violation 
of  the  charter  and  of  the  French  principles  had  not  been  hazard- 
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ed.  He  was  aware  that  in  the  course  of  the  present  discussion 
the  opinion  of  his  illustrious  friend,  general  Lafayette,  would 
be  cited.  It  was  undeniable  that  the  general’s  opinion  was  fa- 
vorable to  the  payment  of  the  American  claims.  He  had  been 
led  away  by  his  sympathy  for  America,  hut  was  it  certain  that 
he  bad  minutely  examined  the  question?  Was  it  not  fair  to  in- 
fer that  had  he  lived,  the  threats  of  general  Jackson  would  have 
considerably  modified  his  first  opinion? 

M.  George  Lafayette  stated  that  how  inadequate  soever  he 
might  feel  to  the  discussion  of  a question  involving  such  high 
interests  as  those  uow  under  consideration , lie  felt  bound  to 
protest  against  an  opinion  which  had  just  been  uttered,  though 
he  was  aware  that  it  had  been  expressed  with  the  kindest  feel- 
ing. He  deemed  it  incumbent  on  him  to  protest  against  the  as- 
sertion that  his  father  might  have  been  induced  by  his  sympathy 
for  America  to  vote  for  the  sum  demanded.  America,  no  doubt, 
had  a right  to  the  sympathy  of  his  late  lamented  parent,  but  he 
begged  the  chamber  to  recollect  that  his  father  was  a French 
man  and  the  friend  of  his  country;  and  had  not  his  conviction 
as  well  as  his  sympathy  been  enlisted  on  helialf  of  the  American 
claim,  he  never  would  have  spoken  in  its  favor,  for  he  was  not 
the  man  to  sacrifice  his  independence  to  his  personal  predilec- 
tions. It  had  been  said  that  some  change  might  have  been  pro- 
duced in  his  father’s  opinion  by  the  threats  of  the  United  Slates. 
He  (the  honorable  deputy)  was  not  going  to  justify  the  expres- 
sions of  the  American  president;  and  he  felt  how  difficult  it  was 
for- him,  who  had  the  6ame  obligations  to  America  as  his  father, 
to  discuss  such  a delicate  question.  He  would  therefore  sim- 
ply observe  that  his  father  would  rrever  have  harbored  the  sup- 
position that  the  American  nation  would  have  ventured  to 
threaten  France— the  independent,  the  glorious  France  of  July, 
1830. 

M.  Salverte  ohserved  from  his  place  that  he  fell  the  highest 
admiration  for  h&jdeceased  friend,  general  Lafayette.  He  was 
aware  that  the  gelpral’s  conviction  had  ever  been  his  guide,  but 
he  could  not  helpstsppeating  that  his  sympathies  might  have  in- 
fluenced him  on  this  question.  He  had,  on  the  present  occa- 
sion, but  one  subject  of  regret — that  the  chamber  was  prevented 
from  hearing  the  voice  of  his  departed  friend  himself  in  this  de- 
bate. 

The  president  of  the  council  stated  that,  for  the  present,  he 
would  limit  himself  tp  some  general  considerations  on  the  ques- 
tion before  the  chamfifcr.  The  treaty  of  1831  was  the  work  of  a 
minister  u'hose  name  would  live  in  history,  and  in  the  memory 
of  a nation.  After  having  read  the  treaty,  the  minister  observed 
that  it  contained  nothing  which  inferred  that  the  intervention  of 
a law  was  unnecessary  to  repder  the  engagement  valid.  The 
American  government  was  aware  of  that  fact,  and  immediately 
after  the  rejection  of  the  last  bill,  that  government  was  inform- 
ed of  the  resolution  of  mfitmers  to  appeal  from  the  former  to 
the  present  chamber.  In  expressing  doubts  of  the  good  faith  of 
France,  the  president  of  the  United  States  had  done  so  without 
the  shadow  of  a pretext.  From  respect  for  the  American  peo- 
ple, he  would  abstain  from  characterising  their  president’s  con- 
duct. The  French  government  had  addressed  no  reproach  to 
the  American  governmen^'liut  had  simply  recalled  the  French 
ambassador.  No  stronger  measure  could  have  been  adopted, 
unless  a declaration  Of  war  had  been  made.  The  American 
chambers  had  paid  no  attention  to  the  menacing  recommenda 
tions  of  president  Jackson.  Had  it  been  otherwise,  France 
would  have  adopted  the  Accessary  measures,  but  without  bra- 
vado, and  as  best  became  the  dignity  of  a great  nation.  (Hear, 
hear.)  On  the  improbable  supposition  of  a war  between  France 
and  America,  it  was  not  the  former  that  could  be  exposed  to  the 
danger  of  an  invasion,  and  the  losses  which  French  commerce 
might  sustain,  would  not  be  wholly  without  compensation. 
(Sensation.)  The  chamber  had  an  undoubted  right  to  decide  on 
the  treaty  of  1831.  If  it  approved  of  that  treaty,  it  would  vote 
the  funds  necessary  for  carrying  it  into  execution.  The  ques- 
tion might  therefore  be  reduced  to  these  terms.  What  was  ne- 
cessary for  the  honor  of  France?  What  was  required  by  the 
respect  due  to  the  rights  of  nations — and  to  the  principles  of 
political  probity?  The  president  of  the  council  here  entered 
into  certain  considerations  connected  with  the  history  of  the 
American  claim,  whence  he  inferred  that  it  was  impossible  to 
deny  that  France  had  injured  America,  and  consequently  owed 
her  an  indemnify.  Napoleon  himself  had  in  principle  admitted 
the  justice  of  the  American  claim.  The  government  of  the 
restoration  had  repeatedly  admitted  it;  and  was  the  government 
of  July  to  be  less  liberal  than  Napoleon — less  just  than  the  go- 
vernment of  the  restoration? 

If  America  had  not  for  twenty  years  furnished  France  with  a 
statement  of  the  amount  of  her  claims,  it  was  because  for  that 
period  the  negotiations  carried  on  had  referred  to  principles, 
not  to  mere  cyphers.  It  was  easy  for  honorable  deputies  quiet- 
ly assembled  in  their  committee  rooms,  to  exclaim  against  the 
enormity  of  the  sum  of  twenty- five  millions,  but  had  they  borne 
a part  in  the  negotiations,  they  would  have  felt  the  necessity  of 
coining  to  a compromise  on  a portion  of  the  claims.  The  im 
perial  government  when  on  the  point  of  terminating  the  Ame- 
rican question,  had  been  overthrown.  As  to  the  restoration, 
its  partisans  claimed  for  it  a singular  title  to  respect,  in  saying 
that  it  recognised  the  principle,  but  was  determined  to  evade 
the  payment  of  the  debt.  For  his  part  he  was  willing  to  be- 
lieve that  such  an  insinuation  was  wholly  gratuitous.  This 
great  misfortune  of  the  restoration  had  been  the  necessity  im 
posed  on  it  of  laying  burdens  on  the  country  for  the  benefit  of 
foreign  natUmx.  After  paying  700  millions  for  the  expenses  of 


the  war,  and  300  millions  in  addition,  the  restoration  could  no* 
demand  more  millions  even  for  the  liquidation  of  a just  debt. 
That  he  conceived  to  be  the  real  motive  of  the  course  pursued 
by  the  restoration  on  the  American  question.  He  was  unable 
to  understand  the  meaning  of  the  reproach  addressed  to  the 
present  government,  that  it  had  been  desirous  of  purchasing  the 
friendship  of  the  United  States  at  the  price  of  25  millions. 
What  interest  could  the  government  have  in  making  such  a sa- 
crifice, if  not  urged  to  it  by  considerations  of  honor?  The  act 
of  the  government  in  1831  had  been  the  act  of  a prudent,  and 
riot  of  a pusillanimous  government.  Even  Napoleon,  whose 
bravery  was  scarcely  to  be  contested,  had  used  the  utmost  cir- 
cumspection to  avoid  a maratime  war.  The  memorial  of  the 
minister  of  the  United  States  to  the  first  consul  had  been  found 
in  the  archives  of  the  department  of  the  foreign  affairs,  and 
with  the  permission  of  the  chamber,  he  (the  president  of  the 
council)  would  read  the  document  in  the  original.  (Marks  of 
attention.)  It  ran  as  follows:  “I  request  the  citizen  Talley- 
rand to  make  a report  on  the  two  subjects  contained  in  this 
note,  and  especially  on  the  first  (American  claim).  There  is 
no  question  of  want  of  ability  to  pay:  if  we  owe,  we  must  pay.” 
(Great  sensation.)  The  president  of  the  council  here  quilted 
the  tribune,  and  the  sitling  was  suspended  for  about  ten  mi- 
nutes, during  which,  a number  of  the  deputies  formed  groups 
round  the  ministerial  benches  and  eagerly  examined  the  signa- 
ture of  Napoleon. 

M.  Bignon  read  a written  speech  against  the  bill  He  stated 
that  the  existence  of  a debt  due  from  France  to  the  United 
Slates,  was  not  contested,  but  that  the  sole  question  to  be  solv- 
ed referred  to  the  amount  of  that  debt.  Whatever  might  be  the 
opinions  of  ministers,  he  considered  Mr.  Livingston’s  corres- 
pondence with  the  government  of  the  United  States  still  worse 
than  the  American  president’s  message.  He  would  repeat  that 
the  entire  debate  rested  on  the  question — does  France  owe  25 
millions?  The  most  serious  fault  committed  by  government 
consisted  in  its  having  neglected  to  communicate  the  treaty  to 
the  chambers  at  the  moment  of  its  conclusion.  In  the  treaty 
of  1831,  the  sum  due  was  estimated  at  25  millions,  whereas  the 
committee  of  that  epoch  had  recognised  a debt  of  only  12  mil- 
lions. He  maintained  that  if  the  bill  now  submitted  to  the 
chamber  was  adopted,  France  would  pay  more  than  she  owed, 
and  America  less  than  her  debt.  The  documents  on  which  the 
report  of  the  committee  was  founded,  he  considered  inconclu- 
sive and  incomplete.  He  was  of  opinion  that  the  amount  of  25 
millions  ought  to  be  greatly  reduced,  as  no  impartial  judge 
could  say — “The  Americans  have  lost  10,  15  or  30  millions,  or, 
in  short,  any  determinate  sum.  France,  too,  had  great  reason 
to  complain  of  the  conduct  of  the  American  government  during 
the  imperial  regime.  The  trade  of  that  government  had  violated 
the  continental  blocus;  American  subjects  had  manned  the  navy 
of  England— and  American  stores  had  been  supplied  to  the  troops 
of  the  enemies  of  France.  The  American  government  had  been 
bound  by  a sacred  contract,  the  conditions  of  which  it  was  im- 
possible to  say  had  been  punctually  fulfilled.  Under  the  empire 
the  indemnity  was  to  have  been  granted  merely  as  a war  subsidy; 
under  the  restoration  the  payment  of  it  was  postponed;  in  1831, 
12  millions  only  were  recognised;  but  now  an  incontestible  sum 
of  14  millions,  and  a comestible  sum  of  10  millions  were  talked 
of.  In  1834  and  1835,  France  seemed  obstinately  bent  on  pay- 
ing 25  millions,  whereas  in  1831,  Mr.  Rives  demanded  only  3 
millions  of  dollars.  It  was  scarcely  to  be  credited  that  any  ad- 
ministration could  have  assured  the  American  government  that 
a bill  which  had  been  rejected  by  the  chamber  of  1834,  should 
be  again  presented  in  1835,  without  the  slightest  modification, 
and  at  a moment  too,  when  president  Jackson’s  offensive  mes- 
sage had  just  reached  France.  Government,  to  act  as  it  had 
done  on  this  question,  must  have  had  some  political  motive  for 
the  payment  of  the  sum  stipulated  in  the  treaty  of  4th  July, 
1831,  (sensation). 

He  considered  it  needless  to  enter  into  a refutation  of  the  con- 
stitutional heresies  contained  in  the  message  of  the  American 
president,  and  in  the  correspondence  of  Mr.  Livingston.  Both 
of  those  personages  in  their  negotiations  with  France  seemed 
to  have  strangely  forgotten  the  doctrines  which  they  had  for- 
merly professed.  They  had  been  in  the  wrong  to  reproach  the 
French  government,  which  had  been  culpable  only  towards 
France,  but  not  towards  the  Americans — (Hear,  hear).  Were 
France  ruled  by  a government  similar  to  that  of  England,  or  to 
that  of  the  United  States,  he  would  propose  a resolution  to  the 
effect  that — “The  chamber  is  of  opinion  that  an  indemnity  is 
due  the  American  government,  but  that  the  concessions  made 
by  the  French  government  to  the  American  nation  offer  com- 
pensation for  that  indemnity.  Consequently  the  chamber  au- 
thorises the  government  to  enter  into  fresh  negotiations  on  the 
subject.”  As  the  French  system  of  government,  however,  dif- 
fered essentially  from  that  of  the  two  countries  to  which  he  had 
referred,  he  would  simply  frame  his  proposition  to  the  effect 
that— “A  creditof  12  millions  is  opened  lo  the  minister  of  finan- 
ces, to  enable  him  to  enter  into  arrangements  with  the  Ameri- 
can government.”  (Hear,  hear.)  In  this  manner  the  solvency 
of  the  nation  would  be  insured,  and  France  would  prove  to  the 
American  government  that  the  divinity  which  guides  her  is,  at 
all  events,  not  the  divinity  of  fear.  (Hear,  hear,  from  the  left.) 

It  was  said  that  the  Americans  regarded  the  question  as  one  of 
national  dignity;  but  their  dignity  would  be  as  well  satisfied 
with  12  millions  as  with  25,  as  they  were  anxious  merely  for  the 
admission  of  the  principle  of  indemnity.  (A  laugh.)  What  he 
now  proposed  was  in  imitation  of  the  conduct  of  the  Americans 
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themselves,  who  had  demanded  80  millions,  and  afterwards'en- 
deavored  to  effect  a compromise  for  25  millions.  He  trusted 
that  his  proposition  would  be  adopted  by  ministers;  and  in  con- 
clusion, he  observed  that  if  France  showed  due  regard  for  the 
interests  and  the  honor  of  America,  the  government  of  the  U. 
States  was  bound  to  display  equal  consideration  for  the  inter- 
ests and  honor  of  France. 

Sitting  ofWth  April. 

M.  Pataille  appeared  at  the  tribune  armed  with  an  enormous 
long  speech.  He  began  with  supplicating  the  chamber  not  to 
disgrace  France  in  the  eyes  of  foreign  nations,  by  refusing  to 
support  the  government,  a refusal  which  would  cause  us  to 
loose  the  confidence  of  all  other  countries  and  cast  a stain  on 
the  honor  of  France.  (Denial  from  the  extremes  of  the  cham- 
ber). 

M.  Pataille  insisted,  that  if  the  necessity  of  rejecting  the  law 
be  clearly  established,  the  impeachment  of  ministers  ought  im- 
mediately to  succeed  the  rejection,  for  having  abused  the  cqnfi 
dence  of  the  chamber  and  thrown  the  principal  branches  of  in- 
dustry into  a state  of  derangement. 

The  chamber  paid  no  attention  to  this  speech,  which  lasted 
at  least  an  hour.  The  speaker  concluded,  by  saying  he  would 
vote  for  the  project. 

M.  Desabes  has  the  floor.  He  analyzed  at  great  length  the 
history  of  the  negotiation.  The  emperor  was  convinced  that  he 
owed  no  indemnity  to  the  Americans,  because,  said  the  speak- 
er, the  acts  of  violence  he  was  compelled  to  perform  were  the 
consequence  of  a provocation,  and  could  not  be  considered  birt 
as  an  allowable  reprisal.  M.  Desabes  repeated  the  arguments 
of  many  of  the  preceding  speakers  against  the  project.  He 
thought  that  a plain  and  simple  refusal  ought  to  be  given  to  the 
pretensions  of  the  United  States,  and  considered  it  an  instance 
of  incredible  perfidity  on  the  part  of  the  Americans  ihat  they 
should  not  have  complied  with  the  condition  of  the  8th  article 
of  the  treaty. 

After  some  further  tedious  remarks,  the  speaker  drew  from 
his  pocket  seven  or  eight  sheets  of  paper.  (A  laugh). 

M.Dupin  leaning  over  to  M.  Desabes.  What, still  more?  Oh! 
let  us  have  all  at  once.  (General  laughter.)  The  chamber  en- 
tirely drowned  the  voice  of  the  speaker  in  the  noise  caused  by 
their  private  conversation.  The  speaker  entered  on  an  exami- 
nation of  the  motives  which  led  to  the  signature  of  the  treaty  of 
Louisiana  in  1803.  Was  it  not,  said  he,  to  insure  particular 
advantages  to  our  vessels  in  ail  the  ports  of  the  union.  But 
hadly  was  the  treaty  signed  before  the  Americans  violated  in  a 
manner  more  or  less  public,  as  they  had  continued  to  do  ever 
since  1815.  They  formally  refused  to  execute  it,  and  French 
commerce,  in  consequence,  sustained  a material  loss,  which 
perhaps  would  compensate  the  amount  of  the  American  claims, 
but  at  any  rate  ought  certainly  to  be  brought  in  account  in  the 
settlement.  In  1803,  the  Americans  estimated  at  170  millions, 
the  advantages  which  would  result  to  France  from  the  treaty  of 
cession  of  Louisiana. 

In  1835  your  commission,  however  favorably  inclined  it  might 
be  to  the  claims,  did  not  think  it  could  estimate  them  at  more  than 
ten  millions,  on  which  there  was  no  doubt  a considerable  deduc- 
tion to  be  made.  M.  Desabes  in  conclusion,  said  that  he  could 
not  bring  himself  to  believe  that  a French  chamber  would  admit 
a debt  already  rejected  under  three  preceding  reigns,  whilst  the 
same  chamber  refused  to  admit  the  sacred  and  undoubted  rights 
of  the  members  of  the  legion  of  honor,  of  the  old  soldiers  who 
during  twenty  years  have  generously  shed  their  blood  on  so 
many  fields  of  battle.  It  appeared  to  him  that  nothing  could 
be  more  just  than  to  ask  at  least  the  adjournment  of  the  discus- 
sion to  next  year,  in  order  that  the  chambers  might  rid  itself  of 
the  disgraceful  suspicion  of  having  acted  under  the  influence  of 
fear,  and  that  it  ought  to  have  time  to  mature  its  opinion  on  the 
origin  and  amount  of  the  American  claim. 

M.  Dclost  ascended  the  tribune  at  half  past  four  o’clock. 

Latest  from  France — April  13. 

The  following  article  is  from  the  Journal  des  Dehats,  which 
looks  rather  unfavorable,  inasmuch  as  it  is  a ministerial  pa- 
per. 

One  word  on  the  speech  of  M.  Bignon.  The  name  and  ta- 
lents of  M.  Bignon  give  unusual  weight  and  ascendancy  to  his 
language.  He  has  referred  to  a correspondence  of  Mr.  Rives, 
who,  after  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  of  1831,  on  writing  to 
his  government,  boasted  of  having  obtained  more  than  was 
due  to  them.  The  American  negotiator  announced,  on  having 
obtained  the  25  millions,  that  he  had  deceived  us,  and  that  wo 
were  to  pay  more  than  we  owed.  What  answer  should  be 
given  to  this  overwhelming  circumstance?  We  will  not  say 
that  it  is  uncommon  in  the  course  of  events,  that  a diplomatist 
before  obtaining  what  he  asks,  should  exaggerate  the  difficul- 
ties he  meets  with,  or  that  when  he  has  obtained  it,  he  should 
exaggerate  the  consequences  of  his  success. 

We  will  not  say  but  it  is  customary  for  every  man  to  exag- 
gerate his  own  merits,  and  when  the  cause  has  been  gained  by 
him,  to  represent  it  as  having  been  a very  bad  one.  We  will 
leave  aside  this  explanation,  which  perhaps  would  be  as  cor- 
rect a one  as  any  other,  but  what  we  should  like  to  ask  M.  Big- 
non and  Mr.  Rives  himself  is,  how  it  happens,  that  if  25  mil- 
lions are  not  due,  and  if  the  payment  of  25  millions  would  sur- 
pass the  legitimate  amount  of  the  debt  by  10  millions  at  least, 
how  it  happens,  we  say,  that  the  American  commissioners  for 
liquidating  the  claims,  acknowledges  a debt  of  17  millions  or 
92  millions  of  francs?  Who  are  we  to  believe,  Mr.  Rives  or  the 


American  commissioners?  Mr.  Rives  with  great  self-compla- 
cency says,  I have  obtained  more  than  was  due.  1 have  ob- 
tained 25  millions.  And  the  American  commissioners  say,  92 
millions  are  due.  But  perhaps  the  commissioners  use  this 
language  to  get  still  more  out  of  us.  Those  Americans  are  so 
artful! 

No,  the  treaty  was  concluded,  the  twenty-five  millions  were 
agreed  upon.  And  when  the  commissioners  admit  that  the 
claims  amounted  to  ninety-two  millions,  it  could  not  be  to  pro- 
duce an  effect  on  us.  It  was  to  Americans,  to  those  who  had 
a right  to  claim  the  indemnity,  it  is  to  them  that  they  announce, 
that  there  were  voted  claims  to  the  extent  of  ninety-two  mil- 
lions to  pay  them  with.  It  cannot  be  supposed  that  the  com- 
missioners would  increase  the  amount  of  the  claims  when  the 
indemnity  was  not  to  increase  in  the  same  proportion.  Who, 
then  are  we  to  believe?  we  again  ask.  The  commissioners 
who  say  to  the  American  claimants  ninety-two  millions  are 
due  to  you,  but  there  is  but  twenty-five  millions  to  be  divided 
among  you;  you  will  therefore  loose  sixty-seven  millions  of 
your  claims — or  Mr.  Rives,  who  cries  out  “I  am  very  adroit,  I 
am  very  adroit,  I have  obtained  more  than  was  owing.” 
Which  of  the  two  has  an  interest  in  persuading  themselves 
they  are  right? 

From  Le  Tempts , (moderate  opposition). 

The  honorable  M.  Bignon  has  treated  in  his  turn  the  question 
with  that  laudity  which  distinguishes  him.  -He  comes  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  chambers  should  vote  the  government 
twelve  millions  to  enable  them  to  recommence  negotiations. 
We  approve  in  the  fullest  sense  this  explicit  conclusion  with 
which  the  orator  has  closed  his  opinion.  It  is  time  that  every 
body  in  the  chamber  should  have  the  courage  to  say  what  he 
thinks,  and  that  every  one  should  be  willing  to  expose  himself 
to  be  in  the  minority.  The  true  question  i^fcften  lost  sight  of 
in  the  purposed  obscurity,  in  which  opiniohKire  involved,  and 
in  the  medium  so  laboriously  sought  aftep^etwecn  the  ayes 
and  the  noes.  " 

Adjournment  until  reparation  is  obtaincff  and  12  millions  to 
commence  a new  negotiation.  These  are  plain,  precise  propo- 
sitions in  accordance  with  the  dignity  of  the  country.  If  the 
chamber  has  leisure  to  take  them  into  consideration. 

But  after  all,  very  little  doubt  was  entertained  of  the  passage 
of  the  bill,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  follov^ng  letter,  which  con- 
tains the  latest  inipression: 

“Havre,  April  13,  1835. 

“Capt.  Merchant — Sir:  I had  an  interview  with  the  editor 
of  the  Havre  paper  this  morninsjiie  says  the  impression  is,  that 
the  bill  for  granting  the  five  milli»n  dollars  will  pass  the  depu- 
ties by  a majority  of  fifty,  notwitj^nding  the  amendment  pro- 
posed by  M.  Bignon  to  vote  twelveTnillion  Hfffrancs,  and  to  ne- 
gotiate for  the  rest.  You  cannot  htfve  a Galignani  per  estafette 
to  day,  none  being  printed  in  Par*  yesterday  (Sunday).” 

AMERICAN  INDEMNITY. 

The  suppressed  note.  Although  ofjj*o  later  date  than  our  pre- 
vious advices  from  Paris,  yet  the  following  extract  from  a let- 
ter to  the  London  Courier,  derives,  considerable  interest  from 
the  circumstance  that  it  speaks  of  celebrated  note  from  the 
French  minister,  M.  Serrurier,  which  our -government  would 
not  make  public,  but  sent  back  to'Piuis,  to  demand  an  explana- 
tion. It  appears  that  the  French'minister  de  Rigny,  as  former- 
ly stated,  wrote  the  note,  as  we  supposed.  On  its  return, 
therefore,  with  a strong  protest  from  Mr.  Livingston,  it  was  an 
old  acquaintance.  M.  de  Rigny  forthwith  laid  it  before  the 
king,  and  it  has  received  the  royal  approbation — as  every  intel- 
ligent man  supposed  it  would.  [AT.  Y.  Com.  Adv. 

“Some  attempts  have  been  made  to  create  a belief  that  the 
American  treaty  will  not  be  confirmed  by  the  chamber.  No 
doubt  whatever  exists  among  the  best  informed  persons  that 
the  question  will  be  carried  by  what  may  be  considered  in 
these  days  a respectable  majority.  Some  discussion  would 
seem  to  have  arisen  respecting  the  terms  of  the  note  which  M. 
Serrurier,  the  late  French  minister  to  the  United  Stales,  ad- 
dressed to  the  American  government,  in  announcing  his  recall. 
This  is  the  note,  which,  it  may  be  recollected,  the  American 
minister  declined  to  make  public  with  the  other  correspondence 
upon  the  subject,  alleging  ‘that  it  had  been  considered  neces- 
sary to  submit  it  to  the  government  of  France  before  it  was 
made  public  or  answered,  that  it  might  be  ascertained  whether 
certain  exceptionable  expressions  were  to  be  received  as  the 
result  of  a settled  purpose  in  the  government,  or  as  the  mere 
ebullition  of  the  minister’s  indiscretion.’ 

“The  note  thus  complained  of  was,  it  appears,  written  by 
the  minister  of  foreign  affairs,  admiral  de  Rigny,  and  transmit- 
ted to  M.  Serrurier  at  Washington,  as  a draft  of  his  communica- 
tion to  the  government  of  the  United  States,  and  was  almost  or 
altogether  literally  copied  by  that  gentleman.  On  its  being 
submitted  to  M.  de  Rigny  again,  with  something  of  an  indig- 
nant remonstrance  on  the  part  of  the  American  minister,  he  is 
understood  to  have  laid  it  before  the  king  and  the  cabinet,  and 
the  result  was  a unanimous  expression  of  approbation  of  every 
line  it  contained.  The  document  in  question  seems  in  fact  to 
contain  as  little  reasonable  ground  of  offence  as  any  reply  or 
commentary  upon  the  message  of  general  Jackson  could  possi- 
bly contain.  The  indignation  wasted  upon  it  is,  consequently, 
so  much  valor  thrown  away.  Let  us  hope  that  bur  worthy 
brother  will  recover  his  good  humor  with  the  payment  of  his 
money.” 
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3t^*Yesterday,  the  convention  sitting  in  Baltimore,  no- 
minated Martin  Van  Buren  and  Richard  M.  Johnson , 
as  president  and  vice  president  of  the  United  States. 

A brief  speech  of  Mr.  Webster,  on  the  “bill  to  regu- 
late the  deposites  of  the  public  money.”  distinctly  gives 
his  views  of  the  bank  of  the  United  States — which  is, 
that  it  must  go  down;  and  that  he,  if  he  should  remain 
in  public  life,  will  wait  a “moving  of  the  waters,”  when 
experience  shall  have  proved  that  another  bank  is  neces- 
sary— as  he  thinks  will  happen.  He  is  very  plain  and 
clear  and  explicit  on  these  points — hut  we  refer  our  read- 
ers to  the  speech  itself.  His  opinions,  as  we  believe,  are 
entitled  to  the  highest  respect  in  this  matter,  and  on 
every  account. 

And,  although  the  president  has  “killed  the  bank,” 
and  with  it  the  opinions  of  a large  majority  of  the  peo- 
ple,* we  still  hear  much  about  it — as  that  it  is  “alive,” 
and  crouching  to  make  a grand  spring  on  its  opponents, 
and  regain  its  ascendancy. 

The  bank  has  no  prospect  of  a renewal  of  its  charter — 
and  will  make  no  attempt  to  obtain  it.  It  is  quietly 
winding  up  its  concerns,  and  will  do  the  best  that  it  can 
for  the  stockholders.  Its  fate  is  sealed,  as  stated  by  Mr. 
Webster— for,  to  the  arravments  of  party  against  it,  is  to 
he  added  the  interest  of  the  new  banks  already  establish- 
ed, and  of  a much  larger  capital,  and,  perhaps,  ten  times 
more  on  “foreign”  account,  to  shew  our  opposition  to 
“monopolies”  and  “foreigners!” 

Exchange  on  England  is  below  par — the  value  of  cot- 
ton exported  is  large — and  manufactures  are  fiourishing. 
The  consequence  is,  that  money  is  plentiful,  and  credits 
abound:  perhaps,  assisted  by  loans  made  by  the  bank  of 
the  United  States,  (at  a certain  rate),  on  its  capital,  at 
five  per  cent,  interest.  Hence,  probably,  the  large  amount 
of  its  bills  receivable. 

But  this  season  of  prosperity  cannot  last.  A year  or 
two,  and  the  state  of  things  will  be  changed.  Specie 
will  have  a reflux — and  then  the  time  of  trial  will  come. 
The  excessive  credits  and  speculations  of  the  present 
time  must  have  a reaction,  and  it  is  fearful  to  calculate 
the  extent  of  it.  We  say  that  such  things  -will  be,  be- 
cause they  have  been. 

QCf^The  ink  on  the  preceding  was  hardly  dry  when 
we  received  accounts  from  New  York,  saying  the  bank 
of  the  United  States  was  making  sales  of  bills  on  Eng- 
land at  nine  and  a half  per  cent,  and  that  bills  had  been 
just  sold  at  ten  per  cent,  which  is  rather  more  than  one 
per  cent,  above  par:  and  the  New  York  papers  have  a 
statement  shewing  that  sovereigns  may  now  be  exported 
at  a profit,  though  so  lately  they  were  abundantly  im- 
ported !f  “On  such  a slender  thread  hangs”  the  curren- 
cy of  the  country!  If  this  state  of  things  lasts  long,  and 
oes  on,  our  “eagles  will  take  to  themselves  wings  and 
ee  away” — and  there  will  be  a “great  time”  among  all 
classes  of  speculators! 

The  “New  York  Evening  Post”  of  Wednesday,  says — 

There  is  consternation  in  the  money  market  to  day.  Stocks 
are  falling,  and  long  faces  are  to  be  seen  in  Wall  street.  The 
rage  of  speculation  has  driven  business  nearly  to  the  turning 
point.  Foreign  exchange  is  now  at  that  point  where  the  ex- 
portation of  specie  commences.  To  add  to  the  panic  which 
this  circumstance  is  occasioning,  we  understand  that  the  bank 
commissioners  popped  in  unexpectedly  upon  some  of  our  banks 
yesterday,  and  found  their  loans  extended  fifty  per  cent,  beyond 
the  amount  authorised  by  their  charters.  They  begged  hard 
not  to  be  reported  to  the  legislature,  and  promised  to  curtail  in- 
stanter.  This  makes  their  debtors  look  blank.  We  do  not  be- 
lieve that  any  serious  revulsion  in  the  money  market  has  com- 
menced yet;  but  such  a revulsion,  and  the  worst  that  has  been 
experienced  since  the  war,  is  not  far  off.” 

*Instance — gov.  Wolf  and  Mr.  Muhlenber g,  and  every  mem- 
ber of  congress  from  that  state,  save  one— and  some  hundred 
thousand  voters. 

tNot  yet — we  think;  as  compared  with  our  eagles,  they  are 
not  above  par. 

Vol.  XLVUI — Sig.  15. 


There  are  various  reports  that  have  an  apparent  foun- 
dation in  truth — saying,  that  Mr.  Forsyth,  secretary  of 
state,  who  has  left  Washington  for  Georgia,  and  Mr. 
Cass,  secretary  of  war,  who  has  departed  w ith  his  family 
for  Michigan,  will  not  return  to  Washington  as  members 
of  the  cabinet.  It  is  added,  that  Mr.  Woodbury  will 
take  the  place  of  Mr.  Forsyth,  and  be  himself  succeeded 
by  Mr.  Rives  or  Mr.  Stevenson.  No  one  is  named  as 
secretary  of  war.  We  give  these  things  as  we  find  them 
— and  without  pretending  to  account  for  them. 

The  affair  between  Ohio  and  Michigan  is  settled — for 
the  present.  It  is  said  that  the  parties  will  wait  the  ac- 
tion of  congress  or  the  judiciary — Ohio  running  the  line. 

It  is  extraordinary,  we  think,  that  the  populous  terri- 
tory of  Michigan  should  have  been  so  long  left  in  charge 
of  an  acting  governor,  and  a mere  youth. 

The  Wheeling  Gazette  furnishes  the  following  infor- 
mation respecting  the  extent  and  value  of  the  territory  in 
dispute: 

The  territory  is  about  70  miles  long,  from  east  to  west,  and 
about  11  miles  wide  at  its  eastern  extremity,  and  7 at  its  west- 
ern. It  commands  the  entrance  of  the  great  Maumee  river,  or 
Miami  of  the  lake.  There  are  two  villages  on  it,  both  in  the 
eastern  part,  viz:  Toledo,  containing  70  or  80  houses,  (all  built 
within  two  years),  and  another  about  8 miles  west  of  Toledo, 
much  smaller.  Toledo  is  on  the  north  side  of  the  Maumee  ri- 
ver, 6 miles  from  its  mouth,  and  is  understood  to  be  owned  prin- 
cipally by  an  association  of  mercantile  gentlemen  in  the  city  of 
New  York.  If  is  in  the  township  of  Port  Lawrence,  and  is  lo- 
cated where  that  name  appears  on  the  maps.  Large  quantities 
of  land  in  that  township  were  purchased  a few  years  ago  from 
government,  in  the  belief  that  a canal  would  shortly  be  made 
from  Lake  Erie,  by  the  Maumee  river,  to  the  Wabash,  a work 
to  which  Ohio,  it  is  said,  has  given  her  pledge,  and  which  is 
now  in  progress  in  Indiana.  It  is  feared  that  if  Michigan  ob- 
tains this  territory,  the  canal  will  not  be  made,  as  that  portion 
only  of  her  citizens  who  live  within  the  territory  would  be  be- 
nefitted;  and  hence  their  desire  to  be  attached  to  Ohio,  to  which 
state  the  canal  would  be  a source  of  boundless  prosperity. 

West  of  the  township  of  Port  Lawrence,  the  country  in  the 
disputed  territory  was  a few  years  ago  a wilderness.  It  has 
been  recently  bought  up  at  government  prices,  ($1-  25  per  acre), 
and  is  filling  rapidly. 

The  other  villages  in  the  vicinity  of  the  lake,  and  in  Ohio  pro- 
per, are,  Maumee,  on  the  north  side  of  the  Maumee  river,  20 
miles  by  water  from  the  lake,  containing  60  or  80  houses,  and 
about  500  inhabitants.  The  township  extends  to  the  line.  On 
the  opposite,  or  south  side,  is  Perrysburg,  containing  about  800 
inhabitants.  To  and  from  these  places  steamboats  arrive  and 
depart;  and  it  is  said  an  active  rivalry  prevails  between  them, 
each  looking  forward  to  the  proposed  canal  passing  through  one 
to  the  neglect  of  the  other. 

The  mouth  of  the  Maumee  river  is  one  of  the  best  positions 
for  an  extensive  inland  commerce  in  the  western  country. 
Speculators  see  its  importance,  and  have  vested  large  sums  in 
land  in  the  neighborhood.  We  know  to  what  lengths  the  desire 
of  gain  will  carry  men — what  ill  will  and  strife  it  engenders — 
and  what  crime  it  perpetrates.  Many  adventurous  spirits  have 
staked  their  all  upon  the  issue  of  this  territory  being  attached  to 
Ohio,  that  their  anticipations  of  gain  may  be  realized,  and  they 
would  move  heaven  and  earth  to  effect  their  purpose. 

The  following  is  the  proclamation  of  gov.  Lucas: — • 

‘Whereas,  great  and  weighty  matters,  claiming  the  consider- 
ation of  the  general  assembly  of  the  state  of  Ohio,  form  an  ex- 
traordinary occasion  for  convening  them:  l,  Robert  Lucas,  go- 
vernor and  commander-in-chief  of  said  state,  do,  by  these  pre- 
sents, appoint  Monday  the  eighth  day  of  June  next  for  their 
meeting  at  the  city  of  Columbus,  within  said  state,  hereby  re- 
quiring the  respective  senators  and  representatives  then  and 
there  to  convene  in  general  assembly,  in  order  to  receive  such 
communications  as  may  then  be  made  to  them,  and  to  consult 
and  determine  on  such  measures  as,  in  their  wisdom,  may  be 
deemed  meet  for  the  welfare  of  the  state  of  Ohio. 

“In  testimony  whereof,”  &c. 

Mr.  Muhlenberg  has  accepted  the  Lewistowh  hofoina- 
tion  for  the  office  of  governor  of  Pennsylvania.  The 
'■'■men  of  principle ” in  this  state,  quarrelling  about  their 
“interest,”  are  abusing  each  other  with  an  exceeding 
good  will,  and  exposing  many  of  the  tricks  which  they 
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have  heretofore  kept  concealed  from  the  public. 

The  “Pennsylvanian”  says — 

We  learn  that  in  reply  to  the  central  democratic  committee, 
Henry  Ji.  Muhlenberg,  of  Berks,  has  formally  signified  his  ac- 
ceptance of  the  nomination,  unanimously  bestowed  upon  him 
by  the  democratic  state  convention  of  the  6th  of  May.  He  is 
now  in  the  field  as  the  regularly  nominated  candidate  of  the  de- 
mocracy of  Pennsylvania,  and  will  be  triumphantly  elected  by 
an  overpowering  majority  over  the  candidate  of  the  opposition, 
and  the  volunteer  candidate  of  the  disorganizers.  The  yeo- 
manry of  Pennsylvania  move  in  a mass  for  Van  Buren  and 
Muhlenberg,  the  men  of  the  people— men  who  are  with  the  peo 
pie  on  every  political  question,  and  who  meet  every  emergency 
with  unhesitating  fearlessness. 

And  the  Philadelphia  Sentinel  has  the  following — 

The  parson’s  chance.  One  of  the  Muhlenberg  organs  of  this 
city,  a few  days  ago,  contained  the  following  remark: 

“It  is  our  candid  and  deliberate  opinion,  that  there  is  not  the 
least  chance  of  Mr.  Muhlenberg’s  election,  otherwise  than  by  his 
friends  identifying  themselves  completely  with  the  cause  of  consti- 
tutional reform.” 

The  coiivention  at  Lewistown,  which  consisted  exclusively  of 
the  friends  of  the  parson,  did  not  dare  to  meet  that  question — 
they  dodged  it,  just  as  the  parson  dodged  the  bank  question  in 
congress,  and  as  he  evaded  the  queries  put  to  him  by  the  work- 
ing men.  Not  having  completely  identified  themselves  with  it, 
Mr.  Muhlenberg,  in  the  opinion  of  his  organ,  has  not  the  least 
chance  of  success.  On  the  latter  point,  we  fully  concur  with 
the  Times.  He  has  not  the  slightest  chance. 

The  Lewistown  convention  (Van  Buren  and  Muhlen- 
berg) have  published  a long  address  to  the  commonwealth, 
in  which,  saith  the  Pennsylvanian, 

“The  trickery  and  manceuvering  of  the  caucusites  are  laid 
bare,  and  the  base  attempt  at  betraying  the  people  concocted  by 
George  Wolf  and  his  sordid  satellites,  who  at  first  were  smug- 
gled into  power,  and  now  are  struggling  in  despair  to  keep  it, 
is  held  up  to  the  general  gaze,  stripped  of  the  glossing  and  de- 
ception with  which  the  officeholders  and  their  organs  strive  to 
invest  it.” 

Governor  Knight,  recently  of  the  senate  of  the  United 
States,  from  Rhode  Island,  has  been  re-elected.  For 
Mr.  Knight  41 — for  Mr.  Potter  38:  majority  3.  A sa- 
lute of  100  guns  was  to  be  fired  on  the  occasion. 

Col.  White  has  been  re-elected  a delegate  to  congress 
from  Florida. 


The  following  is  the  report  of  a committee  that  was 
appointed  on  behalf  of  the  sufferers  by  the  destruction  of 
their  baggage,  by  fire.  There  certainly  is  no  route  in 
the  United  States  on  which  persons  are  treated  so  much 
like  “live  lumber,”  as  in  the  present  rail  road  line  be- 
tween Philadelphia  and  New  York,  whether  in  the  steam- 
boats or  cars;  and,  that  if  ever  an  opposition  was  needed, 
it  is  there. 

“The  subscribers  having  been  appointed  a committee  by  the 
meeting  on  board  the  steamboat  Swan,  on  the  17th  of  April,  to 
make  a representation  to  the  proprietors  of  the  rail  road  line  in 
behalf  of  the  sufferers  by  the  burning  of  the  baggage  car  on  that 
day,  beg  leave  to  report,  that  they  have  had  several  interviews 
with  Mr.  Robert  L.  Stevens  on  the  part  of  the  proprietors,  and 
that  he  declares,  that  they  consider  the  fire  to  have  been  caus- 
ed by  the  ignition  of  a quantity  of  Lucifer  matches  placed 
among  the  baggage,  that  they  were  probably  placed  there  by  de- 
sign, and  that  they  do  not  consider  themselves  responsible  for 
the  loss — that  even  were  it  proved  that  the  fire  took  place  from 
sparks  from  the  engine,  they  should  not  consider  the  company 
liable  for  the  damage  sustained.  They,  therefore,  decline  mak- 
ing compensation  to  the  losers  on  that  occasion.  The  subscrib- 
ers beg  leave  to  add,  that  they  are  by  no  means  convinced  that 
the  fire  did  originate  from  the  matches,  and  that  they  believe 
the  company  to  be  legally  liable  for  the  loss  sustained  in  either 
case.  All  lurther  measures  must  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  the 
individuals  interested.  R.  M.  Stratton. 

Myer  Levy. 

Aelyne  Otis. 


New  York,  May  6,  1835. 


It  will  be  remembered  that,  some  five  or  six  month® 
ago,  the  friends  of  Daniel  Webster  took  measures  for 
procuring  a piece  of  plate,  to  be  presented  to  him  as  an 
enduring  evidence  of  their  esteem  and  respect.  A com- 
mittee of  76  was  selected  from  the  community  at  large, 
to  obtain  the  necessary  funds,  and  they  appointed  a com- 
mittee of  7 to  select  a suitable  model.  Upon  the  recom- 
mendation of  this  latter  committee,  a massive  vase,  of 
the  Warwick  form,  was  ordered  of  Jones,  at  the  cost  of 
$1,500,  and  the  time  appointed  for  its  completion  is  now 
approaching.  Another  month  will  probably  see  it  finish- 
ed. It  will  undoubtedly  be  the  most  beautiful  specimen 
of  this  brancli  of  American  manufacture  ever  exhibited 
in  the  city.  [ Boston  Trans . 


A coxcomb  named  Willis , who  is  sending  soft  nonsense 
from  Europe  for  publication  in  the  newspapers  here, 
pays — 

“Her  [lady  Blessington’s]  ladyship’s  inquiries  were  princi- 
pally about  America , of  which,  from  long  absence,  I know  very 
little.” 

The  fellow  has  been  absent  three  or  four  years! 

It  is  no  wonder  then  that  vagabond  stage  players  take 
the  “liberties”  that  they  do  with  the  people  of  the  Unit- 
ed States,  when  honoring  them  by taking  their 

money ! 

A large  party  of  young  •women  are  about  to  depart  from 
Massachusetts  for  the  west,  under  the  protection  of  a 
gentleman.  They  will  prove  valuable  as  teachers — and 
wives. 

It  is  said  that  within  the  past  week,  the  sum  of  100  dol- 
lars per  acre,  was  offered  for  400  acres  of  land  at  Fish- 
kill  Hook,  Dutchess  county — an  evidence  of  the  high  va- 
lue set  on  improved  farms,  in  the  neighborhood  of  New 
York. 

And  that  a seat  containing  about  15  acres  near  Hell- 
Gate,  very  lately  sold  by  com.  Chauncey  for  50,000  dol- 
lars, has  been  resold  for  120,000!  It  is  five  miles  from 
the  City  Hall,  New  York. 

Sales  of  real  estate,  to  an  enormous  amount,  and  at  un- 
heard of  prices,  have  been  made  in  the  city  and  neigh- 
borhood of  JYe w York  within  the  last  two  months,  and 
also  in  other  of  our  commercial  and  manufacturing  cities. 
The  most  cautious  and  discreet  of  the  journalists,  where 
the  spirit  of  speculation  has  spread  so  rapidly,  appear  to 
apprehend  a reaction,  such  as  has  been  heretofore  expe- 
rienced upon  similar  sudden  and  unaccountable  advances 
in  price  of  real  estate.  With  the  veteran  editor  of  the 
New  York  Gazette,  “we  sincerely  hope  that  the  great 
prosperity  and  growing  wealth  of  our  country  will  prove 
that  those  who  have  so  boldly  speculated  in  real  estate 
have  done  so  to  advantage,  thereby  proving  that  their 
Judgments  were  their  only  guide.”  [Nat.  Int. 


It  is  stated  in  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  that  the  stock 
of  the  Wilmington  and  Susquehannah  rail  road  has  ad- 
vanced from  $6  to  $8$.  This  rise  is  understood  to  be  irs 
consequence  of  several  large  capitalists  having  taken  hold 
of  the  stock,  and  of  the  prospect  of  the  speedy  comple- 
tion of  the  work  throughout  the  whole  route. 

We  are  sorry  to  learn  that  the  cholera  is  again  visit- 
ing some  of  the  towns  on  the  Mississippi. 

A very  destructive  fire  broke  out  in  Boston  on  the  af- 
ternoon of  Monday  last,  in  Blackstone  street,  and  was 
not  arrested  until  about  30  buildings  and  60,000  dollars 
worth  of  property,  were  consumed.  Several  persons, 
firemen  and  others,  were  injured.  Many  ot  the  houses 
were  occupied  by  poor  families.  It  was  occasioned  by 
the  oversetting  of  a spirit  lamp,  employed  in  heating  a 
pot  of  glue,  which  instantaneously  communicated  the 
flames  to  every  part  of  the  shop. 

The  citizens  of  Baltimore  have  subscribed  $11,000  to 
the  fire  beneficial  fund,  for  the  relief  of  disabled  fire- 
men, which  sum  is  invested  in  five  percent,  stock  in  the 
city  of  Baltimore,  irredeemable  and  not  transferable. 

By  an  account,  of  a “firemen’s  parade”  in  a Cincinnati 
paper,  we  observe  that  there  are  23  engine  and  hose 
companies,  and  about  700  men  in  the  procession,  dressed 
in  the  uninform  of  their  respective  companies.  It  must 
have  been  a pleasant  thing  to  look  at — and  shews  a fine 
public  spirit. 

The  Richmond  Enquirer  of  Tuesday  contains  the  fol- 
lowing: “ Unexampled  rapidity.  On  Saturday  evening, 
3 o’clock,  we  received,  by  Porter’s  line  from  Washing- 
ton, the  National  Intelligencer  ot  that  morning. 

[The  mail  departs  from  Washington  at  10  o’clock,  P. 
M. — so  the  distance  between  that  city  and  Richmond  is 
performed  in  15  hours.] 
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The  Catholic  “Sentinel,”  of  Boston,  makes  the  follow- 
ing queer  retraction — 

Retraction . The  rev.  Mr.  Croswell.  It  is  justice — not  fear 
of  consequences — it  is  that  lively  sense  of  honor  that  is  always 
harbored  in  the  heart  of  every  intelligent  Irishman,  which  in- 
voke us  to  say,  that  our  strictures  on  the  alledged  conduct  of 
the  rev.  Mr.  Croswell,  a highly  respectable  Episcopal  clergy- 
man of  this  city,  as  erroneously  coupled,  by  us,  with  the  publi 
cation  of  the  now  notorious  woman,  Rebecca  T.  Reed,  arose 
from  oral  misrepresentations.  We  imbibed  the  false  impres- 
sions from  mere  heresay  stories,  that  Mr.  Croswell  was  a Me- 
thodist preacher  of  Charlestown,  and  that  as  an  accomplice  in 
the  falsehoods  of  the  woman,  Reed,  he  was  not  entitled  to  the 
respect  and  courtesy  which  we  ever  have  assigned,  and  ever 
will  award  to  a divine  of  our  kindred  creed  of  the  Episcopalian 
church.  If  to  confess  an  error,  can,  in  any  degree,  atone  for 
the  injury  it  might  have  inflicted  on  the  feelings  of  the  rev.  Mr. 
Croswell,  we  freely  acknowledge,  that  we  are  penetrated  with 
poignant  regret  for  having  animadverted  upon  him,  as  we  un- 
warrantably did,  in  the  two  last  numbers  of  this  journal.  The 
egregious  mistake  was,  indeed,  culpable;  for  had  we  known  he 
was  an  Episcopalian  minister,  we  would,  we  declare  to  God! 
no  more  class  him  with  an  ignorant  lunatic  camp  preacher,  than 
we  would  associate  the  talented  editors  of  the  New  England 
Galaxv  with  those  dull  dunces,  who  write  for  the  Advocate  and 
Whig.”  — 

We  have  accounts  from  England  twelve  hours  later — 
by  way  of  Bristol.  It  is  said— * 

Lord  Grey  was  sent  for  by  the  king  on  the  resignation  of  the 
late  ministers.  The  noble  earl,  it  is  said,  declined,  as  might 
have  been  expected,*  the  task  of  forming  a new  administration, 
and  recommended  that  application  should  be  made  to  lord  Mel- 
bourne, who  was  accordingly  summoned  to  the  royal  presence. 
The  interview  does  not  seem,  however,  to  have  led  to  any  sa- 
tisfactory or  definite  result. 

Sixteen  bishops,  at  present  on  the  bench,  hold  no  less 
than  61  preferments,  including  their  sees,  viz:  16  bishop- 
rics, 6 deaneries,  1 chancellorship,  3 archdeaconries,  2 
cathedral  treasurerships,  8 cathedral  prebends,  21  recto- 
ries and  2 vicarages! 

The  2lst  of  March,  the  anniversary  of  the  return  of 
Napoleon  from  Elba,  was  celebrated  by  the  surviving 
officers  of  the  ex-imperial  guard,  now  at  Paris.  It 
brought  to  mind  many  mournful  proud  reminiscences  of 
the  glories  of  the  empire,  and  among  the  toasts,  was 
that  of  their  immortal  captain. 

A foreign  journal  gives  the  following  account  of  the  fu- 
neral ceremonies  of  the  late  emperor  of  Austria.  The 
procession  stopped  in  front  of  the  Capuchin  church,  and 
many  noblemen  and  ladies  of  the  church,  who  waited 
there,  cameout  to  receive  the  corpse.  When  they  were 
about  to  enter  the  Capuchin  convent,  for  the  purpose  of 
depositing  the  coffin,  they  knocked  at  the  door  of  the  edi- 
fice: “Who  knocks?”  cried  a voice  from  within.  “The 
emperor  Francis  I.”  “What  does  he  ask?”  the  same 
voice  repeated.  “A  place  of  repose.  ” The  gate  was  then 
opened,  and  a part  of  the  procession  entered  the  convent. 
The  new  emperor  had,  contrary  to  the  usual  custom,  fol- 
lowed them:  when  he  was  about  to  enter  the  cemetery, 
the  prince  of  Colloredo  advanced  and  said  to  him:  “I 
take  the  liberty  of  assuring  your  majesty  that  you  cannot 
enter:  it  is  entirely  contrary  to  immemorial  usage.” 
The  emperor  extended  his  arm  and  pushing  the  prince 
aside,  said,  “I  shall  be  guided,  sir,  solely  by  my  own 
pleasure.”  He  then  entered  the  cemetery  where  the 
body  was  deposited,  in  the  place  prepared  many  years 
ago  for  its  reception,  The  place  for  the  interment  of  the 
new  emperor  is  already  designated. 

Steamer.  The  Buffalo  Whig  takes  exception  to  this 
vile  phrase,  as  applied  to  steamboats,  and  expresses  a 
warm  and  earnest  wish  that  our  leading  American  news- 
papers would  repudiate  it — a sentiment  in  which  we 
heartily  concur. 

We  have  often  entered  our  protest  against  the  use  of 
the  Coclc-neigh  word,  “Steamer.”  Surely,  -we  may  name 
a thing  that  we  brought  to  perfection!  It  is  indefinite 
and  foolish;  and  belongs  just  as  well  to  a tin  kettle  for 
boiling  potatoes,  as  a boat  moved  hv  steam  power. 

The  Boston  Transcript  says— 

The  Jingo  tree,  which  grew  on  the  estate  of  the  late  Gardiner 
Greene,  and  of  which  we  spoke  the  other  day,  has  been  safely 
removed  to  the  common,  where  it  is  to  be  planted.  It  is  probably 
the  largest  tree  ever  transplanted  in  this  city,  being  40  feet  high, 


and  the  circumference,  at  3£  feet  from  the  ground,  4 feet  4 in- 
ches. The  labor  of  transplanting  it  was  undertaken  by  Mr. 
Sheridan,  formerly  gardener  of  the  estate.  The  earth  was  care- 
fully removed  from  the  roots,  and  the  tree  lifted  by  shears  and 
tackle  from  the  ground  sufficiently  high  to  pass  under  it  a low 
wheel  drag.  The  roots  were  then  carefully  covered  with  mat- 
ting, and  the  tree  lowered  upon  the  drag,  on  which  it  was  easi- 
ly transported,  in  an  upright  position,  being  prevented  from  fall- 
ing by  ropes  attached  to  the  top  and  held  by  men  who  walked 
along  with  it  to  its  destination.  Mr.  Sheridan  tells  us  that  there 
is  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  it  will  live  and  flourish  in  its  new 
location.  We  hope  it  may,  and  prove  an  inducement  to  the 
transplanting  of  ornamental  forest  trees  of  large  growth,  instead 
of  young  saplins  that  require  so  many  years  before  they  become 
either  ornamental  or  useful. 

But  since  then  a large  tree  has  been  transplanted — as 
we  learn  by  the  following  from  the  same  paper: 

‘•'About  a week  since,  a sycamore,  or  button  wood  tree,  fifty 
feet  high,  and  7£  in  circumference,  was  transplanted  at  East 
Boston,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Eddy,  the  engineer  there. 

It  was  removed  a distance  of  upwards  of  twelve  hundred  feet 
from  its  original  position,  and  treated  on  the  principles  estab- 
lished by  sir  Henry  Stewart,  at  Allanton  house,  Scotland,  with 
the  exception  that  the  machinery  for  raising  and  setting  up  the 
tree  was  different,  being  such  as  could  be  conveniently  obtain- 
ed at  East  Boston.  The  tree  now  stands  in  front  of  the  Mave- 
rick house.  We  are  gratified  to  learn,  also,  that  a machine  is 
in  building,  for  the  express  purpose  of  removing  and  transplant- 
ing large  trees  at  East  Poston,  where  they  are  to  be  a principal 
ornament  to  the  place.” 

The  Cincinnati  Whig  states  that  James  H.  Caldwell, 
esq.  manager  of  the  American  theatre  in  New  Orleans, 
has  obtained  from  the  legislature  of  Louisiana  a charter 
of  a bank  with  a capital  of  $600,000,  of  which  he  is  to  be 
president;  that  he  has  sold  out  his  extensive  gas  works, 
and  his  gas  charter,  for  $120,000,  and  five  hundred  shares 
of  the  stock,  worth  a hundred  dollars  per  share;  and  that 
he  is  about  building  a new  and  magnificent  theatre  in 
New  Orleans,  to  be  completed  in  the  course  of  the  en- 
suing winter.  He  is  also  owner  of  a new  theatre  in  Cin- 
cinnati, and  of  a theatre  in  Nashville,  Tennessee.  Ra- 
ther a driving  business! 

In  the  late  debate  in  the  English  parliament,  lord  Stan- 
ley's equivocal  position  was  ingeniously  illustrated  by  a 
member,  in  this  manner: 

“Mr.  Ronayne,  drawing  a parallel  between  the  position  now 
occupied  by  lord  Stanley  in  the  house  of  commons,  and  that 
held  by  the  noble  lord’s  ancestor  at  Bosvvorth  field,  referred  to 
the  following  extract  from  Hume:  ‘The  lord  Stanley  of  that  day 
raised  a powerful  body  of  his  friends  and  retainers  in  Cheshire 
and  Lancashire,’  the  historian  does  not  state  (said  the  honora- 
ble member)  whether  he  had  any  Cumberland  men  in  his  train 
— (great  cheering) — ‘but  without  openly  declaring  himself,  and 
though  Henry  had  received  secret  assurances  of  his  friendly  in- 
tention, the  armies  on  both  sides  knew  not  wbat  to  infer  from 
his  equivocal  behaviour.  (Great  cheering.)  The  two  rivals  at 
last  approached  each  other  at  Bosworth,  near  Leicester.  Hen- 
ry with  an  army  of  about  six  thousand  men,  Richard  with  an 
army  of  double  the  number,  and  a decisive  action  was  every 
moment  expected.  Lord  Stanley,  who  commanded  above  se- 
ven thousand  men,’ (a  much  more  formidable  tail,  observed  the 
honorable  member,  amid  much  laughter,  than  that  which  his 
descendant  wields  at  the  present  day;  one  which  could  not  be 
contained  in  an  omnibus,  much  less  in  the  Derby  dilly),  ‘took 
care  to  post  himself  at  AMierstone,  not  far  from  the  hostile 
camps,  and  he  made  such  a disposition  as  enabled  him,  on  oc- 
casion, to  join  either  party.’  (Cheers  and  laughter).” 

“The  holt  iNaLrisrrioN!”  A curious  publication, 
showing  the  number  of  victims  that  have  been  sacrificed 
by  the  inquisition,  has  just  appeared,  and  according  to 
which  105,286  fell  under  Torrequemada,  51,137  under 
Cisneros,  34,952  under  Diego  Perez. 

Those  who  suffered  under  the  inquisitors  who  preced- 
ed these  three  monsters,  amounted  to  3,410,215.  It  is 
reckoned  that  31,912  have  been  burnt  alive,  15,659  have 
suffered  the  punishment  of  the  statue,  and  291,450  that 
of  the  penitentiaries.  500,000  families  have  been  de- 
stroyed by  the  inquisition,  and  it  has  cost  Spain  two  mil- 
lions of  her  children. 

A small  two  story  house  in  New  York,  containing  six 
apartments  in  all,  (in  consequence  of  a fire),  has  b6en 
discovered  to  have  had  a population  of  no  less  than  thirty 
poor  Irish  families!  The  garret,  (in  which  there  was 
no  partition)  contained  seven  families — and  the  whole  of 
the  inhabitants  were  turned  into  the  street  with  scarcely 
a rag  to  cover  them,  being  too  much  hurried  to  pick  up 
the  apologies  for  clothing  that  they  had. 


*He  is  71  years  old. 
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It  is  stated  that — • 

“ Of  one  hundred  young  ladies,  in  the  Roman  Catholic  “Na- 
zareth” school,  at  Bardstown,  Ky.  ninety  three  are  children  of 
Protestants.” 

Now — IF  the  ninety-three  are  all  “converted,”  by  the 
zeal  of  the  ladies  who  manage  the  seminary,  is  not  that 
a good  reason  for  pulling  down  their  establishment  about 
their  ears?  Such  is  the  logic  that  prevails  concerning 
this  matter.  The  parents  of  the  children  have  nothing 
to  do  with  it! ! ! 

The  “Globe”  of  the  7th  said— 

“The  probability  is,  that  the  great  majority  anticipated  will 
be  somewhat  diminished  by  the  indiscreet  publication  of  Mr. 
Livingston’s  correspondence  by  congress,  to  which  the  presi- 
dent was  bound  to  communicate  it  for  its  information,  but 
which  the  houses  were  by  no  means  bound  to  publish  to  the 
world.” 

Now  the  “Globe”  itself  committed  the  “ indiscretion ” 
alluded  to,  and,  in  its  daily  report  of  the  proceedings  of 
congress,  has  this  correspondence — as  we  find  by  turning 
to  the  file  of  that  paper!  Not  to  have  printed  the  papers 
would  have  been  “disrespectful”  to  the  president— -for 
he  had  sent  them  for  that  purpose;  and  an  attempt  to  sup- 
press them,  after  reading  them  publicly  in  the  house, 
would  have  been  tbe  essense  of  folly. 

The  following  is  the  conclusion  of  the  debate  about 
printing: 

Mr.  Sutherland  thought,  perhaps,  it  would  be  as  well  for  the 
house  to  postpone  printing  the  correspondence,  until  the  report 
from  the  committee  on  foreign  affairs  had  been  made,  which 
would  be  to-morrow,  so  that  the  correspondence  and  the  report 
of  the  committee  might  go  out  together . 

Mr.  Cambreleng  withdrew  his  motion  to  print  the  message  and 
documents. 

The  motion  to  print  having  been  withdrawn. 

Mr.  Watmough  rose  and  said:  Mr.  Speaker,  whatever  may 
be  my  opinion  with  regard  to  the  correspondence  we  have  just 
heard  read,  I do  not  propose  to  express  that  opinion  at  this 
time:  it  would  be  unreasonable  and  quite  improper.  I rose 
simply  to  renew  the  motion  to  print,  which  had  just  been  with- 
drawn. I think,  sir,  that  much  greater  injury  would  result  to 
all  the  great  interests  of  the  country  from  the  ex  parte  state- 
ments, which  would  be  the  inevitable  consequence  of  the  de- 
termination to  withhold  the  information  we  have  just  received, 
than  can  possibly  arise  from  a full  perusal  of  the  documents.  I 
therefore,  renew  the  motion  to  print. 

Mr.  Wilde  stated  to  the  house  that  the  printing  of  all  the  pa- 
pers had  already  been  ordered  by  the  senate. 

Mr.  Jones,  of  Georgia,  was  in  favor  of  the  printing.  The 
committee  on  foreign  affairs  were  to  report  to-morrow  mea- 
sures founded  in  part  of  these  papers,  and  the  house  ought  to 
have  the  whole  before  them.  Could  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama, (Mr.  McKinley)  expect  that  after  these  documents  had 
been  read  at  the  clerk’s  table,  the  editors  of  papers  would  ab- 
stain from  noticing  them  in  the  public  prints?  It  was  imprac- 
ticable now  to  keep  them  concealed;  nor  were  it  otherwise, 
would  their  concealment  be  desirable  or  proper. 

Mr.  Jldams  said  he  hoped  the  gentlemen  who  were  opposed 
to  the  printing  would  withdraw  their  objections.  If  the  object 
was  to  avoid  excitement,  an  attempt  to  conceal  the  papers 
would  counteract  it  effectually.  The  public  mind  would  be  far 
more  excited  by  knowing  that  they  had  been  received  but  with- 
held, than  by  their  publication.  Indeed  he  saw  nothing  in 
these  documents  to  cause  much  excitement  beyond  what  alrea- 
dy existed.  He  hoped  they  would  be  printed. 

Mr.  Lytle  said  that  if  there  was  any  mischief  to  grow  out  of 
these  papers  going  before  the  public  eye,  it  was  already  done, 
by  the  reading  of  them  in  the  hearing  of  the  reporters,  and  of 
the  vast  concourse  which  at  that  moment  crowded  the  galleries 
of  the  hall.  As  a cure  for  the  evil  he  proposed  that  the  resolu- 
tions which  had  been  offered  should  be  referred  to  the  commit- 
tee on  foreign  affairs,  with  instructions  to  report  them  to  the 
house. 

The  chair  pronounced  the  motion  out  of  order:  the  resolu- 
tions were  not  before  the  house. 

Mr.  Burges  hoped  the  papers  would  be  printed.  He  saw  no- 
thing in  them  to  excite  the  public  mind.  They  had  been  openly 
communicated  to  the  house,  with  no  injunction  of  secrecy;  and 
why  should  the  house  attempt,  to  withhold  them  from  the  nation ? 
He  thought  the  house  should  on  this,  as  on  all  other  matters, 
proceed  step  by  step  with  the  other  branches  of  the  govern- 
ment. 

The  printing  was  ordered.- 

Palm  leaf  hats.  The  braiding  of  (these)  hats  is  an  import- 
ant and  increasing  business,  which  has  sprung  up  within  ten 
years  past,  and  which  is  doubly  valuable  in  consideration  of  its 
moral  influence,  inasmuch  as  it  offers  a remunerating  domestic 
employment  for  thousands  of  our  industrious  countrywomen. 
Few  are  aware  of  the  extent  to  which  the  manufacture  is  car- 
ried on  in  the  country  towns.  In  Ashby,  in  Middlesex  county, 
according  to  the  Yeoman’s  Gazette,  50,000  hats  are  braided  an 
nually,  for  which  the  braideis  (more  than  half  of  whom  are 


girls  and  small  boys),  receive  between  six  and  seven  thousand 
dollars. 

This  is  not  a high  compensation  for  the  amount  of  labor  be- 
stowed; but  the  advantage  is  that  this  labor  may  be  bestowed 
at  odd  times,  and  by  those  who  might  otherwise  remain  unem- 
ployed. In  Petersham  and  Barre,  in  Worcester  county,  great 
numbers  have  been  made.  We  have  been  told  that  a single 
commission  house  in  New  York,  sold  hats  made  in  that  county 
in  one  year,  to  the  amount  of  ninety  thousand  dollars.  The 
southern  market  was  for  a great  while  the  principal  outlet;  the 
sales  have  fluctuated  considerably,  and  the  prices  have  been 
gradually  coming  down. 

Recently,  large  quantities  were  shipped  to  France  and  sold 
readily  with  a profit,  at  one-quarter  of  the  rate  at  which  the 
English  had  been  in  the  habit  of  selling  an  article  not  as  hand- 
some, though  rather  more  substantial.  The  French  govern- 
ment have  somewhat  checked  the  trade,  by  imposing  a duty  of 
one  fianc  (about  twenty  cents)  on  the  finer  kinds  of  these  hats; 
the  consequence  is,  that  the  common  ones  are  now  principally 
sought  for  export. 

In  this  county  the  business  has  been  prosecuted  to  some  ex- 
tent. A dealer  in  this  town,  who  commenced  a few  weeks 
since,  has  already  a hundred  and  fifty  braiders  employed.  In 
Shelburne  and  in  other  towns,  we  believe  that  a considerable 
number  are  made.  [Northampton  Courier. 

RAIL  ROADS  AND  CANALS,  AND  IMPROVEMENTS. 

We  learn  that  nearly  two  millions  of  dollars  were  subscribed 
for  the  stock  of  the  Long  Island  rail  road— being  an  excess  of 
half  a million  over  the  capital.  The  books  were  also  opened  in 
Kings,  Queens  and  Suffolk  counties,  where  it  is  supposed  that 
upwards  of  half  a million  more  of  the  stock  will  be  subscribed. 

From  the  Franklin  Repository,  published  at  Chambersburgh, 
Pennsylvania,  we  learn  that  the  merchandise  carried  by  wagons 
through  that  town,  to  and  from  Baltimore,  during  the  past  six 
months,  has  paid  more  toll  at  the  turnpike  gates  than  for  a si- 
milar period  during  the  last  15  years.  From  the  1st  November 
to  1st  May,  the  receipts  stand  thus: 


1820 -..$2,120  00 

1825 ; 2,020  90 

1830., 2,646  30 

1835. 3,487  17 


The  last  Missouri  Republican  announces  the  arrival  of  the 
splendid  steamboat  Mogul,  at  that  port  from  New  Orleans.  She 
is  the  largest  boat  that  ever  ascended  to  St.  Louis;  being  capa- 
ble of  carrying  700  tons  down  stream. 

Improvements  are  now  in  progress  to  lock  and  canal  round 
all  the  falls  and  rapids  in  the  St.  Lawrence,  between  Montreal 
and  Lake  Ontario.  The  lockage  required  is  about  175  feet,  and 
of  canal  31  miles,  in  short  sections.  For  the  residue  of  the  dis- 
tance, the  boats  will  take  the  river,  and  rely  on  steam.  The 
locks  are  to  be  200  feet  long,  52  wide,  and  9 feet  deep  in  the 
chamber.  The  success  of  the  canal  and  locks,  in  passing  large 
steamboats  round  the  fall  on  the  Ohio,  near  Louisville,  has  de- 
monstrated that  the  same  thing  can  be  done  on  the  St.  Law- 
rence. The  Welland  canal,  connecting  Ontario  and  Erie,  is 
to  be  enlarged,  with  locks  to  correspon&v. 

The  stock  of  the  Baltimore  and  'Ohio  rail  road  company, 
which  has  been  for  some  time  past  steadily  recovering  from  its 
depression,  was  yesterday  sold  at  its  par  price  of  $75  per  share. 
Some  sales  are  said  to  have  been  made  at  somewhat  higher 
prices.  There  are  various  causes  for  this  advance,  among 
which  we  may  briefly  mention,  the  appropriation  by  the  state 
of  two  millions  for  the  completion  of  the  canal  to  Cumberland — 
a work  with  which  the  rail  road  is  now  connected  at  two  points 
and  will  soon  be  at  a third;  the  near  completion  of  the  Wash- 
ington rail  road,  from  the  operations  of  which  a handsome  re- 
venue is  anticipated;  and  the  completion,  a month  or  two  after- 
wards, of  the  Winchester  rail  road,  forming  an  extension  of  the 
Ohio  road  from  Harper’s  Ferry  thirty  miles  into  the  valley  of 
Virginia.  The  understanding,  also,  that  transfer  books  are 
about  to  be  opened  in  Philadelphia  and  New  York,  has  likewise 
contributed  to  enhance  its  value.  [Balt  Jim.  of  May  16. 

A steamboat  is  now  on  the  Susquehannah,  plying  between 
Owego,  N.  Y.  and  Wilkesbarre,  Pa. 

Jl  bull-fight  with  steam — A few  days  since,  as  the  locomotive 
steam  engine  was  passing  along  the  Columbia  rail  road,  the  en- 
gineer espied  a noble  bull  driving  across  the  field,  apparently  to 
give  battle  to  the  machine.  He  was  coming  at  the  top  of  his 
speed,  his  tail  stuck  right  into  the  air,  and  his  head  down,  as  if 
for  immediate  attack.  As  the  bull  errant  rushed  onward,  the 
director  checked  the  car,  and  received  the  blow  upon  the  front 
wheel.  The  animal  recoiled  several  steps — the  puffing  of  the 
steam  pipe  seemed  to  challenge  him  to  a second  onset,  and  on 
lie  came,  bellowing  and  tearing  up  the  earth,  while  his  eyes 
seemed  to  shoot  forth  baleful  fire.  The  engineer  thought  that 
his  safety  consisted  in  moving;  he  therefore  put  on  the  whole 
head  of  the  accumulated  steam,  and  the  car  started  like  the 
wind.  The  enraged  beast  struck  short  of  his  aim,  he  missed 
his  footing,  and  rolled  down  a high  embankment,  to  the  infinite 
gratification  of  those  who  had  watched  his  behaviour,  and  to  the 
glory  of  the  engineer.  [U.  S.  Gaz. 

More  passengers  were  carried  on  Monday  the  11th  inst.  over 
the  rail  road  between  Newark  and  New  York  than  any  other 
day  since  its  opening — the  number  being  upwards  of  750.  The 
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press  was  so  great  that  half  a dozen  extra  cars  were  employed 
during  the  day.  This  besides  the  private  and  other  public  con- 
veyances. 

A Winchester,  Va.  paper  says — The  cars  which  leave  Balti- 
more at  5 A.  M.  reach  Harper’s  Ferry  at  1 P.  M. — the  stages 
finish  the  journey  to  this  town  early  in  the  evening.  In  all  the 
month  of  August,  or  September  at  farthest,  we  trust,  passen- 
gers will  reach  this  town  from  Baltimore  by  3 P.  M. — a conve- 
nient dining  hour. 

The  Western  Farmer,  a new  agricultural  paper  published  at 
Cincinnati,  contains  a plate  representation  of  a machine  to  cut 
grain  in  the  field  by  horse  power,  something  like  the  horse  rake. 
The  machine  is  on  wheels,  which  are  driven  close  beside  the 
standing  grain,  with  cutting  instruments  projecting  into  it,  and 
moved  by  a cog  wheel.  To  keep  the  straw  erect  while  it  is 
cut,  two  rows  of  pikes,  one  above  the  other,  point  forward  into 
the  grain,  and  the  cutters  play  between  thpm. 

Berwick,  Columbia  county,  Pa.  MayH.  On  our  return  from 
court  last  week,  we  brought  it  in  our  way  to  pass  the  new  road 
nearly  opposite  Cattavvissa,  of  which  we  have  heard  so  much. 
To  us  it  is  a matter  of  astonishment  that  a road  surpassed  by 
none  in  this  section  of  country,  could  have  been  cut  (in  many 
places)  through  a solid  rock  of  perhaps  sixty  feet  in  height,  dur- 
ing about  three  months  of  the  most  inclement  weather  of  the 
preceding  winter. 

There  will  shortly  be  four  great  artificial  channels  conducting 
into  the  reservoir  of  Lake  Erie  the  produce  of  the  western 
world,  on  its  route  to  N.  York  city.  1.  The  Ohio  river,  connect 
ed  with  the  Erie  canal  by  Olean  and  Alleghany  canal;  and  the 
cross  cut  from  Sandusky  to  Akron  on  the  Ohio  canal,  opening 
an  inland  communication  from  the  interior  of  New  York  and 
Pennsylvania,  with  the  interior  of  Ohio,  without  the  interven- 
tion of  Lake  Erie.  2.  The  Wabash  and  Erie  canal,  terminat- 
ing at  the  mouth  of  the  Maumee,  and  extending -thence  by  a 
cross-cut  to  Sandusky.  3.  The  Mad  river  and  Erie  rail  road. 
4.  The  canal  from  Lake  Michigan  to  Illinois  river. 

There  is  no  pause,  no  stop  to  the  inventive  genius  of  our 
countrymen.  A physician  of  Boston  has  invented  a machine, 
consisting  of  numerous  hammers  which  go  by  steam,  the  force 
and  rapidity  of  which  will  enable  the  owners  of  the  rich  granite 
quarries  of  Massachusetts  and  New  Hampshire  to  dress  and 
face  blocks  of  this  hard  rook  for  building  in  a very  short  time, 
and  at  a cheap  rate.  This  had  been  a serious  difficulty,  and  it 
is  now  overcome. 

Ah  iron  bridge  of  a single  arch — one  hundred  and  eighty-six 
yards  span — has  recently  been  erected  in  the  Gironde. 

The  Hudson  (N.  Y.)  and  Berkshire  (Mass.)  people  are  be- 
stirring themselves  to  unite  the  two  places  by  a rail  road.  Dis 
tance  28  miles— estimated  cost  $380,000.  It  is  supposed  34,000 
tons  will  be  annually  freighted  over  it,  and  17,000  passengers, 
and  that  the  whole  will  yield  annually  $120,000.  The  stock 
has  all  been  taken. 

It  is  stated  in  the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce  that  a 
company  has  been  formed  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a 
steam  ship. communication  between  New  York  and  Liverpool. 
The  new  marine  engine  of  our  countryman,  Dr.  Church,  is  to  be 
used.  The  first  ship  is  to  be  built  immediately. 

Amount  of  produce  received  at  Cincinnati,  by  the  Miami  ca- 
nal, between  the  1st  of  January,  and  the  1st  of  April,  1835,  dur- 
ing which  time  the  canal  was  closed  about  6 weeks. 

Flour  15,612  bbls. 

Whiskey 10,168  “ 

Pork 5,860  “ 

Lard 270  “ 

“ 14,039  kegs. 

Bacon 483  hhds. 

Bacon  and  B.  pork 2,600,937  lbs. 

Beef. 120  bbls. 

L.  seed  oil 120  “ 

Corn 4,425  bush. 

Clover  seed 193  “ 

Engineers  are  now  at  work,  surveying  the  route  of  the  Wa- 
bash and  Eerie  canal. 

The  New  York  Star  says — “The  Pennsylvania  canals  and  rail 
roads  have  cost  25  millions  of  dollars.  The  canals  of  Ohio,  5 
millions;  and  the  canal  about  to  be  constructed  by  Ohio  and 
Pennsylvania,  will  cost  two  millions  more,  making  altogether 
32  millions.  Baltimore  then,  which  by  the  short  cut  from  Co- 
lumbia in  Pennsylvania  to  the  Maryland  line,  will  receive  near- 
ly all  the  profits  of  this  vast  expenditure  by  diverting  the  wes 
tern  trade  to  her  city,  has  reason  to  rejoice  in  her  fortunate  po- 
sition and  in  the  prodigal  liberality  of  her  sister  state.” 

In  Paris  a M.  d’Asnda  has  been  very  successful  in  experi- 
ments with  a steam  carriage  for  common  roads.  lie  has  recent- 
ly made  several  excursions  out  of  Paris  at  a speed  of  from  ten 
to  twenty  miles  an  hour.  A French  paper  says  that  the  result 
of  his  trials  is  sufficient  to  dispel  all  doubts  as  to  the  practica- 
bility of  applying  steam  as  a locomotive  power  on  common 
roads. 

The  New  York  papers  are  warmly  urging  upon  the  corpora- 
tion and  capitalists  of  the  city  the  construction  of  the  Hudson 


and  Erie  rail  road.  They  declare  that  it  is  only  by  making  this 
road  that  their  city  can  maintain  the  commanding  station  she 
now  enjoys.  Their  reproaches  against  the  slate  and  city  for 
their  backwardness  are,  we  think,  not  without  justice.  Her 
neighbors  seem  to  have  learnt  more  from  the  great  experiment 
with  the  Erie  canal  than  she  has  herself.  Although  the  mis- 
givings and  forebodings  in  regard  to  the  success  of  that  work 
have  been  so  wonderfully  falsified,  doubts  exist  as  to  the  result 
of  an  undertaking  for  whose  triumphant  success  there  are  simi- 
lar causes  now  existing,  magnified  and  multiplied  by  the  growth 
of  the  city  itself  and  of  the  interior. 

For  several  years  previous  to  the  completion  of  the  Erie 
eanal,  the  New  York  Times  states  that  the  taxable  value  of 
real  estate  in  the  city  was  stationary,  at  an  average  of  almost 
$52,000,000.  “The  moment  the  waters  of  the  lakes  touched 
those  of  the  ocean  it  received  a new  impulse.”  It  now  ex- 
ceeds $114,000,000,  having  more  than  doubled  in  ten  years. 
The  value  of  property  along  the  district  of  country  through 
which  the  canal  passes  has  increased  in  like  ratio.  This  canal 
is  now  so  crowded  with  boats  that  much  of  the  trade  to  which 
this  is  the  best  channel  will  have  to  seek  other  outlets.  Be- 
sides this,  the  route  of  the  proposed  rail  road  passes  through  a 
region  rich  in  all  kinds  of  Capabilities  that  will  be  immediately 
developed  by  the  construction  of  this  road. 

A great  scheme  of  internal  improvement  has  been  projected 
at  Louisiana,  and  promises  successful  completion.  The  legis- 
lature of  that  slate  have  chartered  a company,  attaching  to  it 
banking  privileges,  under  the  title  of  “The  Atcbafaylaya  rail 
road  and  banking  company,”  obliging  it  to  construct  a rail  road, 
from  some  convenient  point  on  the  Mississippi  river  to  the  rich 
districts  of  Opelousas,  Lafayette,  St.  Martin’s  and  St.  Mary’s, 
and  thereby  to  secure  a trade  to  New  Orleans  in  the  products 
of  that  opulent  section  of  country.  The  capital  of  this  company 
consists  of  $2,000,000,  with  power  to  increase  it  to  $4,000,600, 
divided  into  shares  of  $100  each. 

[The  subscriptions  for  the  stock  in  this  company  took  place 
on  the  4th  Monday  of  last  month;  and  the  sum  was,  no  doubt, 
made  up]. 

Three  steamboats,  thirty  two  schooners  and  one  brig  left 
Buffalo  on  the  8th  inst.  for  Cleveland,  Detroit  and  Chicago.  If, 
says  the  Pittsburgh  Gazette,  our  cross  cut  had  been  completed, 
the  whole  amount  of  this  freight  might  have  been  delivered  at 
Detroit,  and  even  at  Chicago,  before  it  did  leave  Buffalo. 

Every  day  furnishes  additional  evidence  that  the  Mahoning 
eanal  is  destined  to  become  the  most  important  work  in  the 
union,  in  proportion  to  its  cost.  We  trust  then  that  no  exer- 
tion will  be  spared  to  hasten  its  completion. 


BANKS  AND  BANKING,  &.C. 

The  legislature  of  Pennsylvania  passed  a law  at  its  late  ses- 
sion extending  the  charter  of  the  Mechanics’  bank  in  Philadel- 
phia for  twenty  years,  and  authorising  an  increase  of  its  capital 
of  $700,000.  Attached  to  this  is  a demand  for  a bonus  of 
$100,000,  to  be  subscribed  by  the  bank  to  the  stock  of  the  ca- 
nal from  Ohio  into  Pennsylvania,  by  the  Mahoning  route.  We 
understand  that  it  is  further  provided,  that  this  stock  of  100,000 
dollars  shall  in  seven  years  revert  to  the  state;  but  should  any 
circumstance  prevent  the  making  of  the  canal,  then  the  bank 
shall,  in  1841  and  ’42,  pay  into  the  state  treasury  the  bonus  of 
$100,000.  The  bill  gives  to  the  city  an  additional  banking  ca- 
pital, and  aids  at  the  same  time  a great  project  of  internal  im- 
provement, highly  important  to  the  state  at  large,  and  to  the 
city  in  particular. 

The  cashier  of  the  bank  of  Virginia  has  given  notice  that  the 
president  and  directors  ofthat  bank  will  receive  proposals  until 
the  first  day  of  June  next,  for  Jive  thousand  shares  of  additional 
stock— each  share  $100.  “No  offers,  at  a less  advance  than 
seven  and  a half  per  centum  on  the  par  value  of  the  stock, 
will  be  accepted.” 

The  addititional  stock  was  authorised  by  the  legislature,  to 
meet  the  subscription  on  the  part  of  the  bank  to  the  stock  of 
James  River  and  Kanawha  company. 

Five  per  cent,  stock  of  the  city  of  Boston,  payable  in  twenty 
years,  was  sold  there  by  auction  a few  days  ago  at  7£  premium. 
The  money  thus  invested,  will  produce  for  the  whole  term,  a 
little  over  four  and  a quarter  per  cent,  interest  per  annum. 

The  editor  of  the  New  Orleans  Bee,  in  reply  to  a paragraph 
in  the  eastern  papers;  questioning  the  correctness  of  a previous 
statement,  reasserts  that  the  whole  capital  of  the  Citizens’  bank 
of  New  Orleans , nine  millions  in  amount , has  been  obtained  on 
loan  in  Holland! 

The  banks  in  this  city  refused  to  receive  one  dollar  bills  in 
deposite  except  their  own  notes,  either  from  individuals  or  in 
any  other  manner.  They  will  not  receive  each  other’s  bills  of 
that  denomination.  We  are  informed  that  this  policy  has  been 
adopted  by  all  the  banks  in  the  state.  The  operation  must 
certainly  be  to  continue  in  circulation  as  long,  as  possible,  the 
ones,  and  to  put  the  holders  to  much  trouble  and  expense  to 
return  them  to  the  banks  where  they  were  issued.  [ Utica  Ob. 

In  one  day,  recently,  Jive  tons  of  specie,  belonging  to  the  U. 
States  bank,  arrived  in  Philadelphia,  from  Pittsburgh. 

The  Philadelphia  papers  contain  a call  of  the  commissioners 
for  taking  stock  in  the  “ Philadelphia  Jire  and  inland  navigation 
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insurance  company stating  that,  on  a certain  day,  the  books 
would  be  opened  lo  receive  subscriptions  to  the  stock— five  dol- 
lars to  be  paid  on  each  share,  at  the  time  of  subscribing,  &c. 
This  is  signed  by  fifty  eight  persons.  And — 

“in  compliance  with  this  call,  a large  number  of  our  respect 
able,  honest  and  industrious  fellow  citizens  assembled  at  the 
time  and  place  appointed,  when,  to  their  utter  astonishment, 
they  were  told  by  some  of  the  commissioners  in  an  impudent 
and  tiiumphant  tone,  that  the  stock  was  all  taken  by  them- 
selves, and  that  they  were  willing  to  sell  their  shares  to  any 
one  for  $150,  advance. 

“On  waiting  about  an  hour  after  the  time  appointed,  the 
commissioners,  like  a parcel  of  frightened  rats,  were  seen 
sneaking  out  of  a private  door,  apparently  quite  pleased  with 
their  success,  and  the  handsome  manner  in  which  they  had 
gulled  their  fellow  citizens.” 

Books  for  subscription  to  the  stock  of  the  bank  of  Charleston, 
at  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  will  be  opened  iH  that  city,  on 
the  first  Monday  and  Tuesday  in  June  next.  The  capital  of 
this  bank  is  to  consist  of  twenty  thousand  shares  of  one  hun- 
dred dollars  each.  The  charter  provides  that  in  case  of  an  ex- 
cessive subscription,  all  shall  be  proportionably. 

The  Philadelphia  Gazette  of  the  30th  inst.  says — “In  an  ar- 
ticle on  this  subject  in  yesterday’s  paper,  we  stated  that  the 
true  par  of  exchange  on  London  was  $4  87£  for  a pound  ster- 
ling. According  to  the  ordinary  mode  of  computation,  which 
assumes  $4  44  and  an  endless  fraction  of  a dollar  as  the  par, 
a premium  of  9 per  cent,  would  make  a bill  cost  $4  88,  which 
is  so  near  $4  87£,  that,  for  all  practical  purposes,  it  will  be  suf- 
ficient to  recollect,  that,  when  exchange  is  quoted  in  the  news- 
papers at  any  rate  less  than  9 per  cent,  above  par,  it  is  really 
below  par,  and  the  fact  of  its  being  below  par,  is  the  reason 
why  coin  does  not  go  to  Europe.” 

[The  legal  par  is  480  cents — but  the  convenience  of  consider- 
ing the  penny  sterling  as  two  cents,  induced  it.] 

A few  days  since,  an  old  man  called  at  the  bank  of  the  U. 
States  and  took  away  a bag  containing  a thousand  Spanish 
pillar  dollars,  which  bag  and  dollars  he  deposited  for  safe  keep- 
ing seventeen  years  ago.  At  the  time  the  deposite  was  made, 
the  cashier  urged  that  he  should  be  allowed  to  loan  the  money 
on  bond  and  mortgage.  But  the  man  said  he  believed  it  would 
he  safe  in  the  vault  of  the  bank.  It  has  been  safe,  for  the  old 
man  finds  his  bag  and  dollars  just  as  he  left  them;  but  if  he  had 
permitted  the  money  to  be  used,  it  would  have  been  quite  as 
safe,  and  the  cashier  remarked  that  he  should  in  that  case 
have  had  full  $4,000  to  pay  him.  The  old  man  has  now  screw- 
ed up  his  resolution  and  parted  with  his  long  loved  dollars, 
at  two  per  cent,  premium.  [AT.  F.  Jour,  of  Com. 

The  bank  of  Kentucky  has  commenced  business.  The  capital 
of  this  bank  is  five  millions,  of  which  three  are  called  in — of 
the  Northern  bank  of  Kentucky  four  millions,  and  of  the  Louis- 
ville bank  1,500,000.  The  latter  has  done  an  excellent  busi- 
ness. The  bank  of  Kentucky  has  notes  with  good  likenesses  of 
gov.  Shelby  and  Mr.  Clay. 

Austin  Sherman , a director  in  the  Mechanics’  bank  of  Pater- 
son, which  failed  disastrously  a year  or  two  since,  has  been 
convicted  at  Newark,  on  an  indictment  for  a misdemeanor  in 
overdrawing  the  bank,  and  sentenced  to  the  state  prison  for 
three  years!  There  must  have  been  some  strong  circumstances 
in  the  case,  from  which  fraud  was  inferred,  to  induce  such  a 
punishment  for  such  an  offence.  [ New  Brunswick  Fred. 

A new  bank  with  a capital  of  300,000  dollars,  has  been  in- 
corporated at  Lewistown,  Pennsylvania. 

An  act  to  amend  the  act  entitled  “an  act  to  create  a fund  for 
the  benefit  of  the  creditors  of  certain  moneyed  corporations, 
and  for  other  purposes,”  passed  April  2, 1829. 

Passed  May  1]  , 1835. 

The  people  of  the  state  of  New  York , represented  in  senate 
and  assembly,  do  enact  as  follows: 

§ 1.  It  shall  not  be  lawful  for  any  moneyed  corporation  to 
charge,  or  in  any  manner  receive,  the  premium  of  exchange  on 
any  draft  made  by  such  corporation,  which  shall  be  used  or 
applied  in  the  payment  of  any  bill,  note  or  other  demand  due  to 
or  discounted  by  such  corporation,  or  to  he  interested  directly 
or  indirectly  in  the  premiums  on  drafts  which  may  be  drawn 
or  sold  by  any  other  corporation  or  by  any  individual. 

§ 2.  It  shall  not  be  lawful  for  any  moneyed  corporation  to  be 
in  any  manner,  directly  or  indirectly,  interested  in  the  fees  of 
any  notary  public,  or  entitled  to  or  to  receive  any  share  of  the 
same,  in  any  manner  whatsoever;  and  any  officer  or  clerk  of 
such  corporation  being  a notary  public  shall  not  be  entitled  to 
charge  or  receive  more  than  fifty  cents  for  protesting  and  giving 
the  requisite  notices  upon  any  note  or  bill  of  exchange, check 
or  draft,  payable  at  the  office  of  such  corporation:  nor  shall  any 
such  corporation  or  any  of  its  officers  or  clerks  charge  or  re- 
ceive any  sum  for  a notice  upon  any  note,  bill  or  draft  which  is 
not  duly  protested,  nor  shall  a notary  receive  any  fees  for  pro- 
testing or  giving  the  notice  on  any  note,  bill  of  exchange,  cheek 
■or  draft  in  which  any  moneyed  corporation  shall  be  interested, 
of  which  such  notary  shall  be  a stockholder. 

§ 3.. It  shall  not  be  lawful  for  any  moneyed  corporation  to 
place  in  the  hands  of  any  person,  directly  or  indirectly,  any 
money  or  bank  notes  for  the  purposes  of  loaning  or  discounting 
of  paper,  or  under  any  pretence  whatever  of  discounting  or  en- 


gaging that  any  moneyed  corporation  shall  discount  any  note  or 
draft,  if  presented  at  its  counter. 

§ 4.  No  cashier  or  director  of  a moneyed  corporation  within 
this  state,  having  banking  powers,  shall  hold  the  office  of  di- 
rector in  any  other  moneyed  corporation  holding  its  charter 
under  the  safety  fund  system. 

§ 5.  The  bank  Commissioners  shall  have  power,  and  it  shall 
be  their  duty  to  examine  under  oath  the  officers  of  all  banks 
subject  to  their  supervision,  as  to  any  offence  against  the  pro- 
visions of  this  act:  and  shall  report  to  the  legislature  the  names 
of  any  such  corporations  as  shall  offend  against  the  provisions 
of  this  act,  or  who  shall  adopt  and  pursue  any  course  of  busi- 
ness with  the  intention  of  receiving  more  than  the  legal  rate  of 
discount. 

§ 6.  The  commissioners  shall  be  authorised  to  apply  to  the 
chancellor,  pursuant  to  the  eighteenth  section  of  the  act  hereby 
amended,  for  an  injunction  against  any  moneyed  corporation 
who  shall  violate  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  act,  or  who  shall 
adopt  or  pursue  any  course  of  business  which  by  this  act  the 
said  commissioners  are  directed  to  report  to  the  said  legislature, 
and  the  court  of  chancery  may  proceed  in  the  same  manner  as 
in  any  case  now  provided  for  by  the  eighteenth  section  of  the 
act  hereby  amended. 

Mariana.  It  may  be  remembered  by  our  readers,  that  some 
months  ago,  we  had  occasion  to  refer  to  a man  named  Maiinria, 
as  having  been  surrendered  by  the  authorities  of  this  stale  to 
the  French  consul,  and  sent  out  of  the  United  States  (though 
showing  his  certificate  of  naturalization  as  an  American  citi- 
zen), to  be  tried  for  murder. 

In  a Paris  paper,  the  Journal  du  Commerce  of  25th  Marchr 
we  find  the  following  notice  of  the  fate  of  this  man: 

The  assize  court  of  Guadaloupe  has  condemned  to  death  tbte 
Genoese  Mariana,  the  murderer  of.  the  pilot  Vaille.  The  ver- 
dict was  unanimous,  after  a trial  of  lour  or  five  days,  during 
which  more  than  a hundred  witnesses  were  examined,  and 
their  testimony  left  no  doubt  of  the  guilt  of  the  accused. 

It  will  not  have  been  forgotten  that  Mariana,  after  assassinat- 
ing Vaille,  at  Point  Pelre,  succeeded  in  escaping  to  St.  Tho* 
mas,  and  thence  to  New  York.  It  wurs  in  this  last  city  that  lie 
was  arrested,  on  the  demand  of  the  French  authorities,'and 
through  the  zeal  of  the  American  magistrates,  put  at  the  dispo- 
sal of  the  tribunals  of  Guadaloupe.  The  scars  of  several  poig- 
nard  wounds  found  on  his  body,  by  physicians  called  in  to  exa- 
mine him,  would  seem  to  give  some  countenance  to  the  repoit 
that  he  had  been  concerned  in  a revolt  on  board  some  ship,  and 
in  massacreing  the  crew  after  a desperate  resistance. 

The  firmness  and  presence  of  mind  of  the  prisoner,  never  de- 
serted him  an  instant,  amid  the  unanticipated  incidents  of  this 
long  trial.  To  every  charge  he  had  always  some  ready  answer, 
confining  himself,  moreover,  to  a steady  denial,  admitting  no- 
thing, and  insisted  that  malice  alone  prompted  the  overwhelm- 
ing, and,  as  he  called  it,  concerted  evidence,  of  the  witnesses. 

Mariana  listened,  without  emotion,  to  the  sentence  of  death. 
For  a moment  he  seemed  about  to  ask  forgiveness  of  heaven, 
while  kneeling  and  listening  to  the  exhortations  of  the  presid- 
ing judge,  but  springing  up  suddenly,  he  indicated  by  gestures, 
that  he  had  made  his  mind  up  to  his  fate. 

He  was  subsequently  executed. 

The  just  punishment  of  a murderer  cannot  but  be  approved 
by  men  of  all  nations,  but  the  question  presented  by  the  facts 
of  this  particular  case  is,  what  is  the  value  of  American  citi- 
zenship! 

This  mart,  Mariana,  a fugitive  from  justice,  and  just  landed 
on  our  shores,  obtained  a certificate,  which  we  saw,  that  hav- 
ing conformed  to  the  naturalization  laws  of  the  United  States, 
he  was  entitled  to  be,  and  from  the  date  of  the  certificate  was, 
a citizen  of  the  United  States! 

Is  it  not  time  that  this  privilege,  so  grossly  abused,  of  making 
citizens,  should  be  taken  from  all  state  courts  and  restricted  to 
1 those  of  the  United  States,  and  that  too,  under  such  sanctions 
as  shall  prevent  the  recurrence  of  such  an  abuse,  as  the  case  of 
Mariana  exemplifies?  [N.  Y.  American. 

PRESIDENTIAL  CONVENTION. 

Proceedings  of  a convention  of  delegates  appointed  by  the 
“democratic  republicans”  in  the  several  states  of  the  union,  as- 
sembled in  the  city  of  Baltimore,  May  20,  1835,  for  the  purpose 
. of  nominating  candidates  for  the  offices  of  president  and  vice 
president  of  the  United  Stales. 

Wednesday , May  20. 

The  members  of  the  convention  having  assembled  at  the 
place  of  worship  of  the  fourth  Presbyterian  church,  at  10 
o’clock, 

Mr.  Kremer,  of  Pennsylvania,  stated  the  objects  of  the  meet- 
ing, and  on  his  motion  the  honorable  Andrew  Stevenson,  of  Vir- 
ginia, was  unanimously  called  to  the  chair. 

Mr.  Stevenson  accordingly,  upon  taking  his  seat,  arose  and 
delivered  the  following  adAress; 

To  be  called,  unanimously,  to  preside  over  the  deliberations 
of  an  assembly  so  numerous  and  enlightened  as  this,  at  such  a 
time,  and  oti  such  an  occasion,  is  an  honor  that  any  man  might 
justly  be  proud  of.  It  would  be  an  unworthy  affectation  in 
me,  gentlemen,  if  I did  not  say  that  1 receive  with  deep  sensi- 
bility this  high  and  distinguished  mark  of  your  confidence  and 
favor,  and  shall  cherish  it  thron»h  life  with  feelings  of  profound 
respect  and  affectionate  gratitude.  On  my  part  I can  only 
promise  an  honest  effort  to  justify  the  choice  you  have  made, 
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by  the  manner  in  which  the  duties  of  the  station  shall  be  per- 
formed. To  enable  me  to  do  this  with  honor  to  myself  and  sa- 
tisfaction to  you,  1 shall  need  and  expect  your  firm  co  operation 
and  considerate  indulgence. 

Although  I am  quite  sure,  that  you  require  no  admonition 
from  me  as  to  the  manner  in  which  your  proceedings-  and  deli- 
berations ought  to  be  conducted,  I shall  be  pardoned  by  you  I 
hope,  in  seizing  this  occasion  to  offer  one  or  two  suggestions, 
for  your  consideration.  The  objects  for  which  we  have  assem- 
bled, apart  from  considerations  of  personal  honor  and  charac- 
ter, are  of  a nature  which  especially  demand,  that  the  proceed 
ings  of  this  convention  should  not  only  be  conducted  with  deli- 
beration, dignity  and  order,  but  marked  by  a spirit  of  the  ut- 
most harmony  and  union. 

We  are  here,  gentlemen,  to  perform  a high  and  important 
duty  to  our  country!  Our  venerable  chief  magistrate,  follow- 
ing the  example  of  illustrious  predecessors,  and  with  a patriot- 
ism worthy  of  himself,  has  already  made  known  his  determina- 
tion, at  the  end  of  his  present  term,  to  retire  to  the  shades  of 
private  life,  and  a successor  is  to  be  appointed!  As  the  period 
for  this  important  election  approaches,  efforts  will  no  doubt  be 
made  to  divide  and  distract  the  republican  party,  and  put  in 
jeopardy,  and  possibly  defeat  the  election  of  a president  by  the 
people,  in  their  primary  colleges — a result,  deeply  to  be  depre- 
cated by  all  who  Jove  their  country,  its  repose,  and  union.  Un- 
der such  circumstances,  we  must  all  be  sensible,  that  the 
union  of  our  friends,  and  an  election  by  the  people,  can  only 
be  secured  by  harmony,  and  concert,  and  by  an  adherence  to 
the  good  old  usages  of  our  republican  fathers. 

The  amendments  to  the  constitution,  securing  to  the  people 
this  important  election,  so  oft'  n and  zealousy  pressed  upon 
congress  and  the  nation,  by  our  venerable  president,  having 
failed,  the  democracy  of  the  union  have  been  forced  to  look  to 
a national  convention,  as  the  best  means  of  concentrating  the 
popular  will,  and  giving  it  effect  in  the  approaching  election. 
It  is  in  fact,  the'only  defence  against  a minority  president,;  one 
which  prudence  recommends,  precedent  sanctions  and  experi- 
ence has  proved  to  be  effectual.  We  have  been  sent  here  from 
different  parts  of  our  extended  country,  to  interchange  freely 
sentiments  and  opinions,  and  present  to  the  people  two  of  our 
fellow  citizens  for  these  high  executive  offices.  To  do  this 
With  effect,  and  secure  the  triumph  of  our  principles,  we  must 
avoid  every  thing  like  sectional  feelings  and  jealousies,  and  be 
willing  to  sacrifice  all  personal  predilections  and  preferences. 
We  must  endeavor  to’reconcile,  rather  than  create  partialities. 

Whatever  may  be  our  individual  wishes  in  regard  to  the 
election,  however  we  may  prefer  a northern,  southern,  eastern 
or  western  man,  we  cannot  expect  a gratification  of  them,  by 
placing  the  decision  of  the  question  on  sectional  eonsideiations. 
Nothing,  gentlemen,  can  be  more  inconsistent  with  a choice  it- 
self, than  to  regulate  it  by  views,  which  if  acted  on  in  the  four 
quarters  of  the  union,  must  inevitably  prevent  its  being  made 
at  all;  saying  nothing  of  the  fatal  effects  of  geographical  divi- 
sions, all  must  know  that  it  is  impossible  to  determine  the  ba- 
lance of  eventual  numbers  in  the  union  in  favor  of  any  one  di- 
vision. It  would  be  the  height  of  visionary  speculation  to  at- 
tempt to  estimate  the  strength  of  this,  or  that  section  as  being 
superior  to  any  one  of  the  remainder  eighteen  months  hence. 

Local  views,  in  state  politics,  may  yet  be  dangerous,  but 
they  become  highly  so  when  extended  to  the  nation  at  large, 
and  on  a subject  of  this  character. 

There  was  a time,  gentlemen,  fresh  in  the  recollection  of  all, 
when  they  brought  us  to  the  very  verge  of  a dangerous  collision, 
and  on  a question  too,  much  less  calculated  to  enlist  state  pre- 
judices than  this!  The  lesson  we  received  cannot  so  soon  be 
forgotten.  It  should  continue  a long  time  as  a political  beacon, 
indicating  on  what  occasions  and  to  what  extent  our  union 
may  be  put  in  jeopardy.  Wherever,  therefore,  it  becomes  ne- 
cessary for  numbers  to  co-operate,  individuals  ought  not,  and 
cannot  expect  to  enforce  their  own  views,  but  must  unite  with 
others  at  that  point,  which  most  nearly  approaches  the  wishes 
of  all. 

Imagine  for  a moment  (by  way  of  illustration)  that  on  an 
emergency,  the  gallant  crew  of  a vessel,  should  disagree  about 
the  course  to  be  taken— what,  gentlemen,  would  you  think  of 
the  sagacity  and  prudence  of  that  individual,  who  would  pro- 
pose the  expedient  of  cutting  up  the  noble  ship,  that  each  man 
might  seize  his  own  plank,  and  steer  for  himself! — I leave  the 
application  to  you!— Democracy  in  our  country,  gentlemen, 
cannot  exist  and  be  effectual,  without  mutual  concession  and 
compromise;  and  if  union  is  essential  to  safety,  it  must  often 
be  preserved  at  the  expense  of  some  sacrifices! — On  this  subject 
no  argument  can  be  drawn,  or  means  employed  in  reference 
merely  to  the  locality  of  the  individuals!  The  stations  are  to  be 
filled,  and  they  who  fill  them,  should  know  that  their  elevation 
has  not  been  caused  by  their  being  in  this,  or  that  section  of  the 
union,  or  their  having  been  born  near  the  spot  where  the  first 
revolutionary  blood  was  spilt,  nor  obstructed  in  consequence 
merely  of  their  residence  being  on  the  waters  of  the  far  west! 
Far  otherwise.— Let  the  inquiry  be,  who  is  he  that  will  com- 
bine the  areateet  republican  strength,  in  relation  to  the  nation, 
and  best  preserve  the  unity  of  the  democratic  party?  Who  is  he 
that  best  understands  the  principles  and  nature  of  our  govern- 
ment, and  will  administer  it  in  the  true  spirit  of  the  constitu- 
tion? Who  will  carry  out  the  principles  of  the  Jeffersonian  era, 
and  general  Jackson’s  administration;  an  administration  which 
has  done  so  much  to  advance  the  prosperity  and  happiness  of 
our  country,  and  place  it  on  the  noble  eminence  on  which  it 


now  stands!  Such  men,  the  candidates  of  no  section,  but  the 
candidates  of  the  people,  ought  to  be  supported. 

Gentlemen,  to  succeed  we  must  continue  to  be  united  and  vi- 
gilant—for  it  is  only  by  perpetual  vigilance  that  liberty  is  to  be 
preserved.  The  people  are  as  yet  victorious,  and  the  democra- 
tic spirit  like  the  genuis  of  liberty  is  pervading  the  land;  but  the 
enemy  is  still  in  the  field  and  prepared  for  battle.  If  his  motto 
be  to  divide  and  conquer,  let  our’s  be  union  and  safety. 

This  is  the  spirit  and  temper  in  which  we  should  act,  and 
these  the  considerations  that  suggest  themselves  to  my  mind. 
I throw  them  out  for  your  consideration,  you  will  give  them  the 
weight  they  merit.  Let  me,  in  conclusion,  again  remind  you 
that  the  subject  is  one,  not  only  highly  important,  but  dear  to 
the  people,  and  that  it  is  our  solemn  duty  to  take  care  that  in 
our  hands  itergeeives  no  injury.  I ardently  pray,  gentlemen, 
that  our  deliberations  may  be  harmoniously  conducted,  and  that 
the  result  of  our  labors  may  promote  the  union,  prosperity  and 
happiness  of  our  beloved  country. 

The  address  was  loudly  and  frequently  applauded  by  the  as- 
sembly, evincing  upon  the  part  of  the  members  great  unanimity 
of  feeling,  and  a cordial  approbation  of  the  sentiments  express- 
ed. 

After  Mr.  Stevenson  took  his  seat,  prayers  were  offered  up 
in  behalf  of  the  convention,  in  a fervent,  feeling  manner,  by  the 
rev.  Mr.  Clarke,  of  this  city,  at  the  request  of  the  committee  of 
arrangements. 

The  names  of  the  members  were  called,  and  there  was  found 
to  be 

16  from  Maine;  20  New  Hampshire;  18  Massachusetts;  7 Ver- 
mont; 8 Rhode  Island;  6 Connecticut;  42  New  York;  63  New 
Jersey;  60  Pennsylvania — a double  set  of  Wolf  and  Muhlenberg 
“men;”  14  Delaware;  188  Maryland;  100  Virginia;  15  North  Ca- 
rolina; 3 Georgia;  13  Kentucky;  18sOhio;  11  Indiana;  2 Missis- 
sippi; 2 Missouri;  3 Louisiana;  2 Michigan;  1 Arkansas;  none 
from  South  Carolina,  Tennessee,  Alabama,  and  Illinois. 

At  the  morning  session  of  Thursday  the  organization  of  the 
convention  was  completed,  and  six  vice  presidents  and  four  se- 
cretaries appointed. 

A resolution  was  submitted,  declaring  that  the  number  of  votes 
should  be  according  to  the  votes  given  by  the  several  states  for 
president  and  vice  president.  It  was  opposed— but  carried  231 
to  210. 

Other  proceedings  being  had,  the  double  set  of  delegates  from 
Pennsylvania  came  up — each  regarding  itself  as  representing 
the  “genuine  democracy  ” of  the  slate,  and  considering  the  other 
apostates,  & c.  But  finally,  both  were  admitted — which  satisfied 
neither  party. 

— —O©  @ ©44— 

THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

We  present  the  two  following  calculations  of  the  next  senate 
of  the  United  States. 

From  the  Journal  of  Commerce. 

The  political  complexion  of  the  24th  congress  will  be  as  fol- 
lows: 


Whig. 

Maine, 

New  Hampshire, 


Massachusetts, 2. 

Rhode  Island, 2. 

Connecticut, 2. 

Vermont, ....2. 

New  York, 

New  Jersey, 1 ■ 

Pennsylvania, 

Delaware, 2, 

Maryland, 2, 

Virginia, 2, 

North  Carolina, .1. 

South  Carolina, - 2 

Georgia,. 

Kentucky, 2. 

Tennessee, 

Ohio, 1' 

Indiana, 1 

Illinois, 

Louisiana, 1 

Alabama, 

Missouri, 

Mississippi, 1 


Jackson. 

..2 

....2 


.2 

l 

.2 


1 


.2 

.2 

.1 

.1 

.2 

.1 

.2 

.2 


24  24 

It  will  be  seen  that  we  have  included  in  this  table  the  two 
members  to  be  elected  from  Mississippi  and  Tennessee.  W# 
have  done  so,  because  their  political  character  can  be  predict- 
ed almost  to  a certainty.  With  these  exceptions  the  senate  Is 
full. 

We  have  classed  Mr.  Hendricks,  of  Indiana,  and  Mr.  Man- 
gum,  of  North  Carolina,  with  the  whigs,  though  their  political 
character,  particularly  that  of  Mr.  Hendricks,  has  been  in  dis- 
pute ever  since  their  election.  Mr.  Moore  we  have  classed 
with  the  Jackson  men,  because  in  his  printed  address  to  the 
people  of  Alabama,  he  expressly  declares  himself  to  be  so. 

We  make,  then,  with  the  casting  vote  of  the  vice  president, 
(and  possibly  without)  a bare  majority  of  Jackson  men  in  the 
senate;  and  will  probably  be  increased  by  the  instructions  that 
will  be  given  to  the  senators  from  Virginia  by  the  legislature  of 
that  state— from  which  will  result  either  a resignation,  or  a con- 
formity to  the  instructions.  The  views  of  the  people  of  Virgt- 
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nia  are  such,  in  regard  to  the  doctrine  of  instructions,  that  one 
or  the  other  of  these  alternatives  will  be  unavoidable. 

From  the  New  York  Evening  Star. 

The  Journal  of  Commerce  publishes  a list  of  the  senate,  to- 
gether with  a statement  of  its  political  complexion,  which  may 
perhaps,  obtain  circulation  and  credit,  notwithstanding  its  in- 
accuracy—for  who  can  suppose  any  list  to  be  correct  which 
puts  down  White  as  a Van  Buren  man?  The  right  mode  of  as- 
certaining the  state  of  politics  in  the  senate,  is  to  make  the 
question  what  it  really  is,  Van  Buren  and  anti  Van  Buren: 
Jackson  is  functus  officio.  It  is  useless  to  use  li is  name  any 
longer  as  a shield  to  Van  Buren.  Kendall  and  the  vice  presi- 
dent have  the  government  now  in  their  hands.  The  president 
is  too  feeble  to  attend  to  any  business.  The  senate  will  stand 


as  follows: 

Van  Buren.  Anti-  Van  Buren. 

Maine 2 

New  Hampshire 2 

Massachusetts 2 

Rhode  Island 2 

Connecticut 2 

Vermont 2 

New  York 2 

New  Jersey 1 1 

Pennsylvania 1 1 

Delaware .2 

Maryland 2 

Virginia 2 

North  Carolina 1 I 

South  Carolina 2 

Georgia 1 1 

Kentucky ; 2 

Tennessee 2 

Ohio 1 1 

Indiana 2 

Illinois 2.. 

Louisiana 1 1 

Alabama 2 

Missouri 2 

Mississippi 2 

16  32 


We  have  here  set  down  gen.  McKean,  of  Pennsylvania,  as 
decidedly  opposed  to  Van  Buren — committed  as  such,  although 
a friend  to  general  Jackson.  Mr.  King,  of  Georgia,  is  by  no 
means  committed  to  the  fortunes  of  Mr.  Van  Buren.  In  Ten 
nessee,  Mr  Grundy  will  go  with  his  state,  which  is,  we  may 
say,  unanimously  against  the  vice  president.  In  Indiana,  they 
may  both  be  called  anti  Van  Buren,  though  both  are  friendly 
to  general  Jackson.  The  same  is  the  case  with  Alabama.  In 
Mississippi,  there  is  a senator  yet  to  be  elected,  and  he  will  not 
be  a Van  Buren  man.  The  errors  which  many  calculations 
have  produced  as  to  the  strength  of  parties  in  the  senate,  have 
arisen  from  giving  Van  Buren  all  Jackson’s  strength.  Throw- 
ing aside  all  doubtful  votes,  the  whigs  have  a majority  of  four; 
and  on  Kendall’s  appointment — mark  our  prediction!— the  vote 
will  be  32  to  16,  spite  of  Kendall’s  assurances  that  he  intends 
to  do  his  duty  in  the  post  office,  without  reference  to  politics. 
Jackson  is  about  leaving  the  political  field,  and  any  vote  in  the 
senate  will  not  be  in  reference  to  him.  He  has  nominated  Mr. 
Van  Buren  as  the  next  president  of  the  United  States'.  Will  the 
senate,  by  their  votes , confirm  this  nomination ? We  say  the  se- 
nate will  not. 

BALTIMORE  LOCOMOTIVE  ENGINES. 

The  following  is  an  account  of  some  of  the  locomotive  en- 
gines that  are  now  plying  on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  rail  road. 
They  are  all  of  American  manufacture,  and  the  knowledge  ac- 
quired in  their  construction  is  exceedingly  valuable — besides, 
they  cost  less  than  the  imported  engines. 

From  the  Albany  Daily  Advertiser. 

We  are  indebted  to  James  H.  Bell,  esq.  a civil  engineer  of 
great  talent  and  merit,  for  some  very  interesting  documents  in 
relation  to  rail  roads.  Amongst  others  we  have  the  8th  annual 
report  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  rail  road  company.  Eighty- 
two  miles  of  the  road  from  Baltimore  to  Harper’s  Ferry  were 
finished  last  fall.  The  lateral  road  to  Washington  will  be  com- 
pleted some  time  the  ensuing  summer. 

We  notice  two  things  in  relation  to  this  road  which  are  wor- 
thy of  comment,  the  peculiarities  of  the  locomotives  and  pas- 
senger cars. 

The  former  are  built  upon  a different  principle  from  those  of 
Stevenson  the  English  engineer,  and  the  latter  are  peculiarly 
adapted  to  American  rail  roads. 

The  names  of  the  locomotives  are  the  Atlantic,  Traveller, 
Arabian  and  Mercury,  built  in  the  order  we  have  named  them, 
These  are  all  in  successful  operation. 

The  Atlantic  has  an  upright  tubular  boiler,  the  tubes  are  of 
hammered  iron  16  inches  in  length  and  282  in  number.  The 
two  steam  cylinders  stand  upright,  are  10  inches  in  diameter 
and  having  20  inch  stroke.  The  connecting  rods  and  crank 
turn  a shaft,  which  carries  a spur  wheel  28  inches  in  diameter — 
the  spur  wheel  drives  a pinion  — inches  in  diameter,  on  the 
axle  of  the  forward  road  wheels  of  the  engine,  which  are  35 
inches  in  diameter.  Anthracite  coal  is  used  in  the  furnanee 
exclusively,  and  a fan  wheel  is  driven  by  the  waste  steam  from 
the  cylinders. 


The  Traveller  varies  from  this  in  having  its  pinion  on  a se- 
parate shaft  about  3 feet  in  front  of  and  parallel  to  the  road 
wheels. 

The  gearing  from  this  shaft  is  outside  the  frame  of  the  engine, 
having  connecting  rods,  and  cranks  at  the  ends  of  the  axles  of 
the  road  wheels,  so  that  one  or  two  pair  of  cranks  may  be  used 
as  more  or  less  adhesion  is  requried  (or  the  rail  way. 

The  Arabian  differs  in  the  number  and  dimension  of  the 
tubes  and  their  connection  with  the  upper  part  of  the  boiler,  their 
length  is  31  inches,  6 or  7 inches  of  which  extend  above  the  water 
surface  of  the  boiler,  which  is  52  inches  wide  and  64  inches 
high.  The  tubes  are  1^  inches  diameter  at  the  base  and  1 inch 
at  the  top.  Certain  arrangements  permit  a very  easy  access 
to  the  lubes  and  any  repairs  may  be  made  with  facility  and  de- 
spatch. The  cylinders  are  12  inches  in  diameter  and  the 
length  of  stroke  is  22  inches.  The  power  is  communicated  as 
in  the  other  engines.  All  the  minor  fixtures  are  ingeniously 
arranged. 

The  fire  surface  of  the  Arabian  exposed  to  radiant  heat  is  30£ 
square  feet,  the  area  of  heated  air  surface  in  the  tubes  is  335 
square  feet.  This  gives  a supply  of  steam  at  50  lbs.  pressure, 
adequate  to  the  size  of  the  cylinders,  and  also  to  move  exclusive 
of  its  own  weight  a train  weighing  112  tons  on  a level  road,  at 
the  rate  of  11^  miles  per  hour. 

At  a diminished  rate  of  speed,  the  engine  took  the  same  load 
up  a plane  of  17  feet  in  a mile,  on  a curve  of  1,000  feet  radius. 

The  weight  of  the  Arabian  is  7£  tons,  3 tons  17  cwt.  rest  on 
the  forward  wheels.  This  locomotive  ran  3,500  miles  without 
the  loss  of  a day  or  any  repairs! 

The  daily  expenditure  is  as  follows: 


Coal,  1^  tons  at  $6  per  ton, 7 50 

Engineer, 2 00 

Assistant  engineer, 150 

Oil, 75 

Interest  on  cost, 1 00 

Contingencies,.... 100 


$13  75 

At  this  expense  the  engine  performed  the  work  of  49  horses, 
and  sometimes  when  driven,  the  work  of  113  horses! 

The  passenger  cars  are  now  mounted  on  eight  wheels,  and 
so  ingeniously  arranged  that  curves  are  easily  passed,  and  the 
cars  remain  perfectly  level,  even  where  there  is  an  inequality 
in  the  road. 

LAW  INTELLIGENCE. 

The  Charleston  Mercury,  of  the  8th  instant,  contains  a long 
opinion  of  judge  Harper,  delivered  at  the  late  session  of  the 
South  Carolina  court  of  appeals.  As  the  case  deserves  notice, 
we  copy  the  first  and  last  paragraphs  of  the  opinion,  in  which 
the  nature  of  it  and  the  decision  are  expressed  Nat.  Gaz. 

“This  is  a case  both  of  novelty  and  importance,  and  I have 
considered  it  carefully,  with  reference  to  the  authorities  within 
my  reach.  On  the  part  of  the  complainants,  it  is  contended 
that,  under  our  law,  slaves  being  considered  personal  chatties 
“to  all  intents,  constructions,  and  purposes,  whatsover,”  they 
are  absolutely  incapable  of  taking  a legacy,  and  that  the  bequest 
to  them  is  absolutely  void,  or  that,  if  a trust  is  created  in  their 
favor,  it  is  incapable  of  being  executed,  and  the  estate  must  be 
distributed  among  the  n£xt  of  kin.  On  the  part  of  the  defend- 
ants, it  is  urged,  first,  that,  under  the  civil  law,  slaves  have  ca- 
pacity to  take  for  the  benefit  of  the  master,  and  that  this 
should  have  much  authority  with  us,  as  the  state  of  slavery 
which  existed  under  that  law  was  analogous  to  that  which  ex- 
ists among  us;  secondly,  that  if  we  adopt  the  rule  of  the  com- 
mon law  in  relation  to  villeins,  the  same  consequences  will  fol- 
low; they  had  capacity  to  take,  though  liable  to  he  divested  of 
the  property  by  the  lord;  or,  thirdly,  that  if  they  are  considered 
incapable  of  taking,  this  must  be  considered  a beneficial  be- 
quest to  the  executor,  for  his  own  use,  the  testator  having  in- 
tended him  to  take  the  properly  absolutely,  and  dispose  of  it  at 
his  pleasure,  relying  only  on  his  friendship  and  good  faith  to 
dispose  of  it  according  to  his  wishes.  * * * 

From  the  views  1 have  taken,  the  complainants  are  not  enti- 
tled. The  bequest  to  the  slaves  is  not  void,  on  the  principles 
before  examined.  A chose  in  action  given  to  an  alien  enemy  is 
not  void,  though,  while  alien  enemy,  he  can  maintain  no  ac- 
tion upon  it.  A trust  created  in  favor  of  an  alien  enemy  is  not 
incapable  of  being  executed.  “If  an  alien  enemy  purchase  a 
copy  hold  or  land  in  the  name  of  another,  in  trust  for  himself, 
and  his  heirs,  the  king  shall  have  it.”  “But,  if  an  alien  pur- 
chase in  the  name  of  a trustee,  the  king  cannot  be  entitled  by 
inquisition,  for  the  estate  at  law  is  in  the  trustee,  not  in  the 
alien.  But  he  must  sue  in  chancery  to  have  the  trust  execut- 
ed.” Com.  Dig.  Tit.  Alien  C.  3.  I do  not  say  what  the  effect 
would  be  if  the  executor  should  think  proper,  of  his  own  ac- 
cord, to  pay  over  the  legacy  to  the  slaves  or  their  master. 
But  remaining  in  his  hands,  it  is  subject  to  the  claim  of  the 
state.  The  chancellor’s  decree  must  be  therefore  affirmed,  and 
the  bill  dismissed,  but  without  cost.” 

The  Springfield  Gazette  of  Wednesday,  contains  notices  of 
several  interesting  cases  decided  at  the  recent  term  of  the  su- 
preme court  in  that  county;  among  which  is  the  following: — 

Contracts  for  labor.  William  Fowler  vs.  Henry  Bliss.  This 
was  an  action  brought  to  recover  wages  for  five  or  six  months 
labor,  done  by  the  plaintiff  for  the  defendant,  at  so  much  per 
month.  The  defence  set  up  was,  that  there  was  a special  con-- 
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tract  between  the  parties  for  a year’s  service,  and  therefore 
that  the  plaintiff  could  have  no  claim  for  wages  for  a less  time, 
unless  he  fulfilled  the  whole  contract.  Such  being  the  evi- 
dence, and  such  the  instruction  of  the  court,_the  jury  gave  a 
verdict  for  the  defendant. 

The  principle  involved  in  this  case,  is  of  great  importance,  es- 
pecially in  reference  to  contracts  of  labor,  and  accords  perfect- 
ly with  the  dictates  of  equity  and  common  sense,  as  well  as 
with  the  decisions  of  our  courts.  It  is  too  apt  to  be  the  ease, 
that  persons  employed  by  others,  feel  and  act  as  if  they  were  at 
liberty  to  leave  their  employment  whenever  they  please — no 
matter  what  the  contract  may  be,  or  what  the  damage  to  their 
employers;  but  it  ought  to  be  known  and  remembered,  that 
whenever  there  is  a contract  to  labor  for  a man  for  any  specific 
time,  say  a year,  the  laborer  can  recover  nothing  for  any  portion 
of  his  work,  if  he  does  not  continue  in  his  service  the  whole 
time,  unless  indeed  the  contract  has  been  waived. 

In  the  supreme  court  of  New  York,  May  12— judge 
Hoffman  presiding. 

Norman  Porter  vs.  Anson  G.  Phelps  and  Elisha  Peck. 

This  was  an  action  to  recover  the  value  of  goods  lost  under 
the  following  circumstances. 

The  plaintiff  resides  in  Lexington,  Kentucky,  and  early  in 
the  month  of  April,  1834,  sent  his  clerk  to  this  city  to  purchase 
goods.  The  clerk  accordingly  purchased  a bill  of  goods  to  the 
amount  of  $495  from  the  defendants.  When  the  goods  were 
being  purchased.  Mr.  Phelps  casually  asked  the  plaintiff’s  clerk 
if  he  wished  to  have  them  insured,  and  to  what  port?  The 
clerk  replied,  “yes;  to  the  same  port  that  goods  bought  for  the 
plaintiff  were  usually  insured  to.”  No  further  conversation 
ensued  on  the  subject  of  the  insurance,  and  Phelps  and  Peck 
agreed  to  ship  the  goods  on  board  the  first  good  vessel  for  New 
Orleans  at  the  cost  of  the  plaintiff.  The  purchase  was  made 
on  the  4th  of  April,  and  a day  or  two  after,  the  plaintiff’s  clerk 
paid  $400  of  the  bill,  and  the  balance  of  it  on  the  8th.  Two 
days  after,  on  the  10th,  the  goods  having  been  by  this  time 
shipped  on  board  the  Newark,  the  plaintiff’s  clerk  examined 
the  account,  and  perceiving  that  there  was  no  charge  for  in 
surance  in  it,  went  to  the  defendants  and  spoke  to  their  clerk 
about  getting  the  goods  insured.  It  did  not  appear  that  on  this 
occasion  the  plaintiff’s  clerk  expressed  any  surprise  at  the 
goods  not  having  been  insured,  nor  did  he  accuse  the  defend- 
ants of  having  neglected  to  do  so.  The  result  of  this  interview 
was,  that  the  defendants’  clerk  received  $13  75  from  the  clerk 
of  the  plaintiff  to  pay  for  getting  the  goods  insured.  It  was 
near  sun-down  in  the  evening  when  the  plaintiff’s  clerk  called 
at  the  defendants.  It  appeared,  however,  that  under  some  cir- 
cumstances it  might  have  been  possible  to  effect  the  insurance 
even  at  this  late  hour;  but  the  testimony  on  this  part  of  the  sub 
ject  was  rather  vague  and  inconclusive.  The  plaintiff’s  clerk 
having  paid  the  money  to  defendants’  clerk  to  effect  the  insur- 
ance, went  away,  and  in  the  course  of  that  night,  the  Newark, 
which  had  not  sailed  from  this  city,  took  fire  and  the  goods  in 
question  were  destroyed. 

For  the  defence  it  appeared  in  evidence  that  the  defendants’ 
clerk  told  the  plaintiff’s  clerk  that  it  was  too  late  to  effect  the 
insurance  that  evening,  but  that  he  would  do  it  in  the  ensuing 
morning,  as  soon  as  the  offices  should  be  open.  It  also  appear- 
ed from  the  testimony  of  different  persons,  that  at  the  hour 
when  plaintiff’s  clerk  called  at  defendants’,  the  insurance  offi- 
ces were  generally  if  not  invariably  closed. 

The  court  remarked  thal  in  reference  to  the  second,  applica- 
tion made  by  plaintiff’s  clerk  to  get  the  goods  insured,  the  de- 
fendants, according  to  custom,  had  used  due  diligence,  and 
were  not  obliged  to  go  out  of  their  way  to  effect  the  insurance. 

Counsel  for  plaintiff  said  that  he  claimed  a verdict  solely  on 
the  ground  that  when  the  goods  were  first  purchased,  Mr. 
Phelps  agreed  to  insure  them. 

Judge  Hoffman  charged  the  jury,  that  when  a man  under 
takes  to  effect  an  insurance  for  his  foreign  correspondent  and 
neglects  to  do  so,  be  becomes  virtually  the  insurer  himself,  and 
in  such  a case  should  an  action  be  brought  against  him,  he 
may  set  up  in  defence  whatever  would  be  available  to  an  in- 
surance company  under  similar  circumstances,  such  as  fraud 
or  deviation,  &c. 

The  duty  of  effecting  an  insurance  attached  in  two  cases. 
First,  where  a merchant  makes  a special  agreement  to  procure 
the  insurance,  and  the  second  case,  where  he  is  in  the  habit  of 
doing  so  without  receiving  particular  directions  from  his  cor- 
respondent in  every  instance;  as  the  usual  course  of  business 
implied  a promise  to  procure  the  insurance.  The  rule  did  not. 
however  apply  to  the  present  case,  as  it  appeared  that  the  de- 
fendants only  insured  when  ihey  were  directed  to  do  so. 

In  the  present  case  the  jury  had  a right  to  infer  from  the  con 
versation  between  the  plaintiff’s  clerk  and  the  defendants,  that 
there  was  an  agreement  on  the  part  of  the  latter  to  effect  the 
insurance;  and  the  plaintiff’s  clerk  so  understood  it. 

The  first  agreement  to  insure  was  not  merged  in  the  second, 
nor  could  the  latter  invalidate  the  former  if  there  had  been  al- 
ready a breach  of  it. 

Verdict  for  the  plaintiff  $542  56  and  6c.  costs. 

From  the  United  States  Gazette. 

A suit  of  a singular  nature  is  now  pending  in  the  U.  S.  dis- 
trict court  in  this  city.  It  will  he  recollected,  that  some  six  or 
nine  months  since,  there  was  a fraud  committed  on  the  United 
Stales  bank,  by  obtaining,  on  a forged  check,  upwards  of  $6,000. 


Suspicion  fell  upon  a family  named  Drew , father  and  twd  sons, 
then  in  the  city.  Shortly  after,  they  were  arrested,  and,  on 
searching  their  persons,  a corresponding  amount,  &c.  to  that 
obtained  from  the  bank  was  found  on  the  person  of  the  elder 
Drew,  which  was  taken  by  the  mayor  and  placed  in  the  bank. 
There  was  no  money  found  in  possession  of  the  other  two. 
When  the  trial  came  on,  the  sons  confessed  their  guilt,  and 
were  convicted,  and  sentenced  by  the  court.  The  father  was 
released.  He  has  now  brought  a suit  against  the  mayor  of  the 
city,  to  recover  the  amount  ($6,010)  found  in  his  possession  at 
the  time  of  his  arrest. 

A certain  James  Wilson  has  been  found  guilty,  before  the 
circuit  court  of  the  United  Sates  at  Philadelphia,  for  counterfeit- 
ing notes  on  the  U.  S.  bank.  He  is  an  “artist”  of  extraordinary 
talents — as  his  lath  and  presses,  &c.  clearly  shew.  But  his  in- 
genuity has  at  last,  brought  him  to  a condition  in  which  he  will 
be  prevented  from  doing  any  more  injury  to  society. 

Ben.  F.  White,  recently  tried  before  the  circuit  court  of  the 
United  States,  at  Philadelphia,  for  an  assault  on  Mr.  Auchin- 
heck,  the  mate  of  the  barque  Madeline,  on  the  18lh  of  January, 
1835,  in  which  assault  White  stabbed  the  mate  with  a knife, 
but  the  wound  did  not  prove  fatal — was  found  guilty  by  the  jury, 
but  recommended  to  mercy,  because  they  believed  him  to  have 
been  under  the  influence  of  liquor  at  the  time ! Drunkenness 
then,  it  seems,  is  to  be  admitted  as  an  extenuation  for  crime. 

YANKEE  NOTIONS. 

From  the  New  Monthly  Magazine. 

Yankee  Land,  or  the  New  England  portion  of  the  United 
States,  does  not  make  a great  figure  in  the  map  of  the  American 
republic;  yet  the  traveller  who  leaves  it  out  of  his  route  can 
tell  you  but  little  of  what  the  Americans  are.  The  history  of 
the  Yankees  is  the  history  of  the  republic;  the  character  of  the 
Yankees  has  influenced  and  continues  to  influence  that  of  every 
part  of  the  nation;  and  their  name,  from  a provincial  designa- 
tion, has  become  among  foreigners  the  popular  appellation  of 
the  whole  people.  Such  is  the  predominance  of  character  and 
civilization;  the  other  states  are  becoming  like  the  Yankees, 
while  the  Yankees  are  keeping  like  themselves.  It  is  in  New 
England,  therefore,  that  you  find  the  most  original,  operative, 
and  distinctly  maiked  American  character.  Here  should  the 
traveller  begin  and  end;  whoever  leaves  the  Yankees  out  of  his 
“United  States  as  they  are,”  will  find  he  has  left  Hamlet  out  of 
Hamlet’s  tragedy;  and  the  person  who,  upon  a short  intimacy 
with  the  pork  merchants  of  Cincinnati  and  the  kitchen  wenches 
of  New  York,  pretends  to  write  a book  on  the  “Domestic  Man- 
ners of  the  Americans,”  will  show  the  same  degree  of  modesty 
with  him  who  touches  at  Liverpool  and  the  Hebrides,  and  then 
spawns  his  quarto,  entitled  “John  Bull  at  Home.” 

It  is  in  New  England  you  find  Jonathan  at  home.  In  the 
other  states  there  is  a mixture,  greater  or  less,  of  foreign  popu- 
lation, but  in  New  England  the  population  is  homogeneous  and 
native — the  emigrant  does  riot  settle  there — the  country  is  too 
full  of  people,  while  the  fertile  soil  of  the  west  holds  out  supe- 
rior attractions  to  the  stranger.  It  is  no  lubber  land;  there  is  no 
getting  half  a dollar  a day  for  sleeping,  in  Massachusetts  or  Ver- 
mont— the  rocky  soil  and  rough  climate  of  this  region  require 
thrift  and  industry  in  the  occupant.  In  the  west  he  may  scratch 
the  ground,  throw  in  the  seed,  and  leave  the  rest  to  nature;  but 
here  his  toil  must  never  be  remitted;  and,  as  valor  comes  of 
sherris,  so  doth  prosperity  come  of  industry.  The  southern 
planter  who  visits  the  east  and  finds  the  whole  land  a garden, 
wonders  why  the  fat  fields  and  the  warm  sky  of  his  own  reigion 
do  not  produce  the  same  picture,  and  in  his  endeavors  at  an 
explanation,  ascribes  it  to  the  tariff,  whereas  the  difference  in 
the  two  regions  arises  from  the  regular  and  natural  operation 
of  things;  it  is  solely  the  effect  of  industry. 

What  is  Cape  Cod  but  a heap  of  sand?  yet.it  maintains  thirty 
thousand  people,  and  there  is  not  a beggarJamong  them.  All 
the  tariffs  that  could  be  devised  never  would  ruin  New  England, 
were  they  framed  ex  proprio  motu  of  Georgia  or  South  Caroli- 
na. While  the  Yankees  are  themselves,  they  will  hold  their 
own,  let  politics  twist  about  as  they  will.  They  are  like  cats; 
threw  them  up  as  you  please,  they  will  come  down  upon  their 
feet.  Shut  their  industry  out  from  one  career,  and  it  will  force 
itself  into  another.  Dry  up  twenty  sources  of  their  prosperity, 
and  they  will  open  twenty  more.  They  have  a perseverance 
that  will  never  languish  while  any  thing  remains  to  be  tried; 
they  have  a resolution  that  will  try  any  thing,  if  need  be,  and 
when  a Yankee  says  “I’ll  try,”  the  thing  is  done. 

Boston  is  but  the  fourth  city  in  the  union  as  to  population, 
yet  in  many  points  it  may  be  considered  the  chief;  a metropolis 
there  never  will  be  in  the  United  States — I mean  for  political 
purposes — as  London  is  to  Great  Britain,  or  Paris  to  France— 
for  Washington  will  never  be  a great  city. 

New  York  and  Philadelphia  owe  their  great  population  to  the 
numbers  whom  they  receive  from  the  other  portions  of  the 
union,  and  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  Boston  has  grown 
by  internal  augmentation  only,  or  accretion  from  its  immediate 
neighborhood;  in  consequence,  it  exhibits  nothing  of  that  shift- 
ing and  heterogeneous  character  which  marks  the  great  cities 
of  the  south. 

Boston,  however,  is  by  no  means,  the  whole  of  the  Yankee 
Land.  Paris,  we  know,  is  all  France,  and  London  may  carry 
all  England  whithersoever  she  listeth.  Not  so  in  America. 
Brother  Jonathan,  with  all  his  guesses,  is  another  guess  sort  of 
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n person;  the  Yankees  of  the  country  cannot  be  ltd  by  those  of 
the  capital,  except,  perhaps,  in  the  fashion  of  a go  to  meeting 
coat,  or  the  hue  of  a ribband.  There  is  a watchful  jealousy 
among  them  which  is  lor  ever  on  the  look  out  lest  the  capital 
should  get  an  undue  ascendancy;  no  matter  what  the  point  in 
question  may  be,  it  would  create  an  alarm  among  the  lowest 
yeomen  of  Berkshire  and  Worcester  counties,  were  it  to  be 
noised  abroad  that  Boston  had  one  feather’s  weight  more  influ- 
ence than  was  allowed  by  her  chapter  and  section  of  the  con 
elituliou.  Urban  influence  can  thus  get  no  ascendancy;  the  city 
has  not,  like  a great  heart,  all  the  life  blood  of  the  community 
at  command;  the  country  is  all  heart.  All  the  great  cities  were 
occupied  by  the  enemy  during  the  revolutionary  war,  yet  was 
not  the  land  conquered — 1 should  rather  say  the  people  were 
not  conquered.  “Men,”  says  sir  William  Jones,  “and  not  ci- 
ties, constitute  a stale.” 

THE  DEEPEST  MINE  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

The  following  may  shew  the  expenses  incurred  in  the 
English  collieries,  and  the  amount  of  labor  expended  to 
obtain  coal. 

In  our  own  country  we  have  immense  fields  that  lie  on, 
or  very  near,  the  surface  of  the  earth— and  all  that  we 
need  is  canals  or  rail  roads  to  have  coal  at  the  lowest 
price.  And  so  we  shall  have  it,  and  soon — but  time  must 
be  allowed  to  prepare  ourselves  and  our  country  for  it. 
Even  now  at  Pittsburgh,  Wheeling,  &c.  it  is  as  cheap  as 
can  be  desired — and  the  arts  that  depend  upon  a supply 
of  fuel,  are  flourishing  in  an  extraordinary  manner. 

From  the  Durham  ( Eng.J  Advertise r. 

The  shaft  at  present  sinking  at  Monkwearmouth  col- 
liery, near  Sunderland,  has  attained  a considerably  great- 
er depth  than  any  mine  in  Great  Britain,  (or  estimating 
its  depth  from  the  level  of  the  sea,  than  any  in  the  world). 
Pearce’s  shaft  at  the  consolidated  mines  in  Cornwall  was, 
till  lately,  the  deepest  in  the  island,  being  about  1,470 
feet,  in  perpendicular  depth,  of  which  1,150  feet  are  be- 
low the  surface  ol  the  sea.  The  bottom  of  Woolf’s  shaft 
(also  at  the  consolidated  mines)  is  1,230  feet  below  the 
sea;  but  its  total  depth  is  less  than  that  of  Pearce’s  shaft. 
The  bottom  of  the  Monkwearmouth  shaft  is  already  up- 
wards of  1,500  feet  below  high  water  mark,  and  1,600 
feet  below  the  surface  of  the  ground.  It  was  commenced 
in  May,  1830.  The  upper  part  of  the  shaft  passes  through 
the  lower  magnesian  limestone  strata  which  overlap  the 
south  eastern  district  of  the  great  Newcastle  coal  field, 
and  which,  including  a stratum  of  “free  stone  sand”  at 
the  bottom  of  the  limestone,  extended  at  Monkwearmouth 
to  the  thickness  of  330  feet,  and  discharged  towards  the 
bottom  of  the  strata  the  prodigious  quantity  of  3,000  gal- 
lons of  water  per  minute — for  the  raising  of  which  into 
an  offtake  draft,  a double  acting  steam  engine,  working 
with  a power  of  from  180  to  200  horses,  was  found  ne- 
cessary. The  first  unequivocal  stratum  of  the  coal  for- 
mation, viz:  a bed  of  coal  1^  inches  thick,  was  not  reach- 
ed till  August,  1831,  (being  about  344  feet  below  the 
surface),  after  which  the  tremendous  influx  of  water 
which  had  so  long  impeded  the  sinking  operations  was 
“stopped  back”  by  a cylindrical  “metal  tubbing”  or  cas- 
ing, fitted  (in  a series  of  small  portions)  to  the  shaft,  and 
extending  from  below  the  above  bed  of  coal  to  within  26 
yards  of  the  surface.  The  sinking  now  proceeded  with 
spirit — still  no  valuable  bed  of  coal  was  reached,  although 
the  shaft  had  passed  considerably  above  600  feet  into  the 
coal  measures,  and  much  deeper  than  had  hitherto  been 
found  requisite  for  reaching  some  of  the  known  seams. 
It  became  evident  that  the  miners  were  in  unknown 
ground. 

A new  “feeder  of  water”  was  encountered  at  the  great 
depth  of  1,000  feet,  requiring  fresh  pumps  and  a fresh 
outlay  of  money.  The  prospects  of  the  owners  became 
unpromising  in  the  eyes  of  most  men,  and  were  denounc- 
ed as  hopeless  by  many  of  the  coal  viewers!  Coal  view- 
ing, however,  had  as  yet  been  limited  to  some  200  or  220 
fathoms;  and  the  views  of  the  Messrs.  Pemberton  (the 
enterprising  owners  of  this  colliery)  were  not  to  be  bound- 
ed by  such  ordinary  depths;  they  considered  rightly  that 
the  thickness  of  the  coal  formation  might  be  vastly  great- 
er where  protected  by  the  superincumbent  limestone, 
than  where  exposed  to  those  denudations  which,  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  “rise”  collieries,  had  probably  swept 
away  the  strata  through  which  their  own  shaft  had  hi- 
therto been  sunk;  that  they  were,  therefore,  justified  in 
anticipating  the  larger  and  known  seams  at  greater  depths; 
and  that,  in  case  these  larger  seam9  had  (as  was  intimat- 


ed) been  split  into  smaller  strata,  the  same  causes  which, 
in  other  places,  had  produced  their  subdivision,  might, 
at  Monkwearmouth,  have  effected  their  junction,  'l'hey 
continued,  therefore,  their  sinking,  and,  in  October  last, 
reached  a seam  of  considerable  value  and  thickness,  at 
the  depth  of  1,578  feet  below  the  surface;  and  presuming 
that  this  newly  discovered  seam  was  identified  with  the 
Bensham  seam  of  the  Tyne,  (or  Maudlin  seam  of  the 
Wear),  they  are  rapidly  deepening  their  shaft,  in  antici- 
pation of  reaching  the  Hutton,  or  most  valuable  seam,  at 
no  distant  period,  but  which  (if  their  anticipations  are 
well  founded)  will  be  found  at  a depth  approaching  300 
fathoms  from  the  surface! 

In  the  mean  time,  however,  workings  have  very  recent- 
ly commenced  in  the  supposed  Bensham  seam.  A party 
of  scientific  gentlemen  descended  into  these  workings  on 
Saturday  last,  and,  aided  by  every  facility  and  assistance 
which  could  be  afforded  to  them  by  the  Messrs.  Pember- 
ton, made  several  barometic  and  thermometric  observa- 
tions, the  detail  of  which  will  be  deeply  interesting  to 
many  of  our  readers.  A barometer  at  the  top  of  the  shaft 
(87  feet  above  high  water  mark)  stood  at  30,518,  its  at- 
tached thermometer  (Fahrenheit)  being  53.  On  being 
carried  down  to  the  new  workings  (1,584  feet  below  the 
top)  it  stood  at  32,280,  and  in  all  probability  higher  than 
ever  before  seen  by  human  eye;  the  attached  thermome- 
ter being  58.  Four  workings  or  drifts  had  been  com- 
menced in  the  coal;  the  longest  of  them,  being  that  “to 
the  dip,”  12  yards  in  length  and  nearly  two  in  breadth — 
to  the  end  of  which  the  current  of  fresh  air  for  ventilat- 
ing the  mine  was  diverted  (and  from  which  the  pitmen 
employed  in  its  excavation  had  just  departed) — was  se- 
lected for  the  following  thermometric  observations:  tem- 
perature of  the  current  of  air  near  the  entrance  of  the 
drift  62  (Fahrenheit);  near  the  end  of  the  drift  63;  close 
to  the  face  or  extremity  of  the  drift,  and  beyond  the  cur- 
rent of  air  68.  A piece  of  coal  was  hewn  from  the  face: 
and  two  thermometers  placed  in  the  spot  just  before  oc- 
cupied by  the  coal  (their  bulbs  being  instantly  covered 
with  coal  dust)  rose  to  71.  A small  pool  of  water  was 
standing  at  the  end  of  the  drift.  Temperature  of  this 
water  at  eleven  o’clock,  70;  three  hours  later,  6), 22.  A 
register  thermometer  was  buried  18  inches  deep  below 
the  floor,  and  about  10  yards  from  the  entrance  of  the 
drift;  forty  minutes  afterwards  its  maximum  temperature 
was  67. 

Another  register  thermometer  was  similarly  buried 
near  the  end  of  the  drift,  and  after  a similar  period  indi- 
cated a maximum  temperature  of  70.  It  was  then  placed 
in  a deeper  hole  and  covered  with  small  coal;  some  wa- 
ter oozed  out  of  the  side  of  this  hole  to  the  depth  of  6 or 
8 inches  above  the  thermometer,  which,  upon  being  exa- 
mined after  a sufficient  interval  of  time,  indicated  a tem- 
perature 71  1-2.  A stream  of  gas  bubbles  (igniting  with 
the  flame  of  a candle)  issued  through  the  water  collected 
in  this  hole;  the  bulbs  of  two  very  sensible  thermome- 
ters were  immersed  under  water  in  this  stream  of  gas, 
and  indicated  a temperature  constantly  varying  between 
71.5  and  72.6.  A thermometer  was  lowered  to  the  bot- 
tom of  a hole  drilled  to  the  depth  of  feet  into  a floor 
of  another  of  the  workings,  and  the  atmospheric  air  ex- 
cluded from  it  by  a tight  stopping  of  clay;  this  thermo- 
meter being  raised  after  the  lapse  of  forty-eight  hours, 
stood  7^.  The  above  observations  will  accord  with  the 
prevailing  (and  certainly  well  grounded)  opinion,  that 
the  temperature  of  the  earth  increases  with  the  depth 
from  the  surface.  It  must  not,  however,  be  forgotten 
that  causes  may  be  assigned  for  an  increase  of  tempera- 
ture in  this  and  other  coal  mines,  independently  of  the 
presumed  subterranean  heat. 

Those  who  are  familiar  with  coal  mines,  must  have 
frequently  witnessed  the  effects  of  the  enormous  pressure 
of  the  superincumbent  strata;  and  a weight  of  25  to  30,000 
tons,  which  had  lately  reposed  upon  the  coal  hitherto  oc- 
cupying  the  drift  above  described,  had  suddenly  been 
transferred  to  the  coal  situate  on  the  sides  of  this  drift. 
Hence  those  constant  indications  of  tremendous  pressure; 
the  cracking  of  the  sides  and  roof,  and  “heaving  of  the 
floor,”  and  the  crumbling  of  their  materials,  furnishing 
admission  of  air  and  water  to  innumerable  fragments  of 
shale,  coal  and  pyrites — circumstances  which  are  abun- 
dantly calculated  to  occasion  an  increase  of  temperature, 
both  by  mechanical  compression  and  chemical  decoropo- 
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sition,  although  wholly  inadequate,  as  we  conceive,  to 
the  generation  of  the  temperature  recorded  on  Saturday 
last;  and  the  presence  and  lights  of  the  pitmen  were  ob- 
viously inoperative  in  producing  the  effects  remarked. 
Other  experiments,  however,  in  the  prosecution  of  these 
inquiries,  are,  with  the  obliging  permission  of  the  own- 
ers, contemplated  at  Monkwearmouth  colliery;  and 
amongst  the  minor  advantages  arising  from  their  magni- 
ficent undertaking,  will  doubtless  be  the  solution  of  any 
remaining  doubts  of  the  existence  of  considerable  subter- 
ranean heat  at  accessible  depths,  beneath  the  surface  of 
the  earth. 

0 © 0M<»-  ■■ 

LIBERIA. 

From  the  Philadelphia  Colonizatioiiist. 

At  a period  like  the  present,  when  so  many  grave  charges 
against  the  colony  and  its  friends  have  been  advanced,  the  tes- 
timony of  respectable  colonists  is  peculiarly  valuable.  We 
therefore  ask  the  serious  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  sub 
joined  statement  of  Emanuel  Elliott,  the  mate  of  the  M.  Mer- 
cer, whose  avocation  has  afforded  him  extensive  opportunities 
for  observation,  during  the  long  period  he  has  resided  in  Africa. 

“I  have  been  in  Africa  nearly  seven  years,  and  went  from 
Richmond,  Va.  I was  born  free,  lived  at  Cape  Mesurado,  and 
commanded  colonial  craft;  have  been  at  Bassa  Cove,  was  there 
as  late  as  March  9;  left  nearly  all  the  emigrants  recovered  from 
the  fever;  all  had  it  lightly,  none  died,  fever  much  lighter  than 
at  the  cape,  there  being  no  musgrove  or  swamp.  Mr.  Hankin- 
son  and  wife  had  been  also  ill;  they  too  were  recovering.  Peo- 
ple all  seemed  comfortable  and  contented;  they  were  engaged 
in  getting  limber,  which  is  plenty;  and  in  building,  and  in  clear- 
ing, in  which  they  were  making  good  progress;  the  land  is  fine, 
along  the  beach  sandy,  a little  back,  rich  and  productive.  Cof- 
fee. camwood,  indigo,  pine  apples,  African  peach,  and  other 
fruits,  grow  wild.  Water  excellent.  I have  visited  the  coast 
frequently,  from  Sierra  Leone  to  100  miles  leeward  of  Cape 
Palmas,  and  think  Bassa  Cove  the  best  spot  that  could  have 
been  selected  for  a colony;  a reef  of  rocks  break  off  the  force 
of  the  wind,  behind  which  vessels  of  light  draft  can  run  close 
in  shore.  Vessels  not  drawing  over  12  feet,  may  lie  within  a 
quarter  of  a mile  of  the  cove  beach.  I am  of  ppinion  that  in- 
dustry in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  and  in  mechanic  pursuits, 
will  afford  greater  results  than  trading,  and  lead  to  greater 
prosperity.  If  emigrants  go  well  provided  with  clothes,  and 
are  well  housed,  the  rainy  season  is  fully  as  desirable  for  arriv- 
ing in  Africa;  on  some  accounts  better.  The  St.  John’s  is  a 
magnificent  river,  penetrating  far  into  the  interior,  and  if  the 
society  shall  supply  their  factory  well,  will  command  an  ex- 
tensive and  profitable  trade  in  camwood,  ivory,  rice,  palm  oil, 
& c.  The  back  country  is  said  to  be  very  productive,  and  the 
hills  visible  from  the  cost,  are  interspersed  with  lawns.  At 
about  25  to  30  miles  inland,  mountains  appear. 

The  stories  about  the  slave  trade  being  carried  on  at  the  old 
colony  are  utterly  false:  vety  few  are  intemperate,  and  trade  in 
spirits  has  very  much  lessened,  owing  to  the  efforts  of  the  so- 
ciety, and  the  influence  of  temperance  societies,  and  no  sales 
permitted  less  than  a gallon.  Some  few  are  discontented,  but 
these  are  the  worthless  and  idle.  The  industrious  are  well 
pleased  with  the  country,  and  such  only  should  go.  Such  peo- 
ple cannot  be  induced  to  leave  Africa.  The  tales  of  Brown, 
Temple,  and  others,  who  have  learned  little  or  nothing  of  the 
country,  are  utterly  ridiculous.  EMANUEL  ELLIOTT. 

Philadelphia , May  2,  1835. 

FREE  AND  SLAVE  LABOR. 

Col.  Flinter,  in  his  account  of  the  island  of  Puerto  Rico,  a 
Spanish  island,  says:  “It  is  an  established  fact  beyond  the  pos- 
sibility of  contradiction,  that  every  description  of  West  India 
produce  can  he  raised  by  free  labor  in  the  colonies;  and  that  the 
white  and  free  colored  population  may  by  proper  discipline  and 
regulation  be  brought  to  work  as  day  laborers.  The  cultiva 
tion  of  tropical  produce  will  become  in  time  cheaper,  and  more 
advantageous,  and  it  is  certainly  more  humane,  by  free  labor 
than  by  slaves.  I have  tried  the  experiment  in  a coffee  estate 
of  my  own;  I have  also  seen  it  repeatedly  tried  on  indigo  plan- 
tations, the  most  unhealthy,  as  well  as  laborious,  class  of  tropi- 
cal agriculture — and  I have  always  found  that  the  cultivation 
both  of  coffee  and  indigo,  was  cheaper  by  employing/ree  labor 
ers  than  by  slaves.  A free  laborer  will  work  in  the  field  from 
sunrise  to  sunset,  and  on  a moderate  calculation  will  perform 
more  work  during  that  time  than  two  slaves.  One  of  the  prin- 
cipal advantages  which  result  to  the  planter  from  free  labor  is, 
that  he  sinks  no  capital,  as  he  must  do  if  he  purchases  slaves; 
nor  does  he  incur  the  loss  of  it  in  case  his  laborers  should  die; 
or  sustain  the  expense  of  curing  them  during  sickness,  or  main- 
taining them  in  the  decrepitude  of  old  age. 

“A  proof  of  this  is  that  all  the  large  establishments  on  the  south 
coast  of  the  island,  which  are  worked  exclusively  by  slaves, 
having  no  pasture  lands,  and  furnishing  no  other  produce,  are 
involved  in  debt  and  difficulties;  while  those  on  the  north  coast, 
where  there  is  a mixture  of  free  labor,  unless  in  particular  cases 
where  there  has  been  great,  mismanagement,  are  free  from 
debt.”  The  great  increase  of  production  appears  attributable 
to  the  introduction  mainly  of  free  labor.  In  1810,  the  exports 
amounted  only  to  65,672  dollars.  In  1832,  they  exceeded  three 


millions  of  dollars.  In  1810,  the  island  produced  3,796  quintals 
of  sugar;  in  1832,  it  produced  414,663  quintals  76  lb.  Until  the 
year  1819,  a large  sum  of  money  was  annually  sent  from  Mexi- 
co to  pay  the  governor  and  the  civil  and  military  establishments. 

In  1832,  the  net  revenue  of  the  island  amounted  to  798,494 
Spanish  dollars,  and  the  expenses  of  the  government  to  630,300; 
leaving  a balance  in  the  treasury  of  168,104. 

A slavery  anecdote  given  by  col.  Flinter:— When  the  captain- 
general  visited  every  part  of  Puerto  Rico,  in  lt<32,  to  hear  the 
complaints  of  the  inhabitants  and  inspect  the  administration  of 
justice,  an  old  negro  presented  himself  to  his  excellency,  mak- 
ing a complaint  that  a person  had  purchased  from  him  three  or 
four  head  of  cattle,  for  which  he  could  not  obtain  payment. — 
The  captain  general  on  inquiry  found  the  complaint  to  be  just, 
and  ordered  immediate  payment  to  be  made.  I asked  the  old 
man  how  many  years  he  had  been  on  the  island,  and  if  he  had 
any  more  cattle.  He  answered  that  he  had  several  cows  which 
he  had  purchased  with  the  savings  of  his  industry,  and  which 
he  had  reserved  to  maintain  his  two  children;  and  that  he  had 
been  sold  only  twelve  years  ago  by  a gentleman  from  Barba- 
does.*  He  added  that  he  had  already  purchased  the  freedom 
of  his  wife  and  one  son.” 

STATE  PRISON  FOR  FEMALE  CONVICTS. 

An  act  for  the  erection  of  slate  prison  buildings  for  female  con- 
victs. 

Passed  April  20,  1835. 

The  people  of  the  state  of  New  York , represented  in  senate  and 
assembly,  do  enact  as  follows: 

§ 1.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  agent  of  each  of  the  state  prisons 
in  this  state,  under  the  direction  of  the  inspectors  thereof,  to  erect 
on  the  grounds  belonging  to  such  prison,  and  near  to  or  adjoin- 
ing the  same,  prison  buildings  for  the  female  convicts  of  such 
prison  district.  The  said  prison  buildings  shall  be  commenced 
and  completed  in  whole  or  in  part,  as  soon  as  the  respective 
boards  of  inspectors  shall  deem  expedient;  and  the  expense  of 
such  erections  shall  be  defrayed  out  of  the  surplus  funds  of  the 
said  prisons  respectively. 

§ 2.  The  said  buildings  so  to  be  constructed,  shall  contain  not, 
less  than  forty  separate  cells  each,  (and  be  so  laid  out  that  the 
number  may  hereafter  be  increased),  upon  the  plan  of  the  ex- 
isting state  prisons;  but  with  such  variations  as  may  be  deemed 
useful  and  necessary,  in  reference  to  the  employ  ment,  disci- 
pline, health  and  reformation  of  the  convicts,  and  in  regard  to 
the  most  economical  mode  of  erecting  the  buildings.  The  in- 
spectors may  also  direct  apartments  therein  for  a matron  and 
assistants,  if  required,  with  other  necessary  appurtenances,  and 
cause  the  whole  to  be  enclosed  with  a suitable  yard  by  suffi- 
cient walls. 

§ 3.  Whenever  the  said  prison  buildings  shall  be  in  readiness 
for  the  reception  of  the  female  convicts  confined  in  the  said 
respective  state  prison  districts,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
agent  of  each  prison,  under  the  direction  of  the  inspectors 
thereof,  to  cause  the  said  female  convicts  to  be  removed  to 
and  be  confined  in  such  new  prisons.  All  female  convicts 
sentenced  thereafter  to  confinement  in  a state  prison  in  the 
first,  second  and  third  senate  districts  of  this  state,  shall  be 
confined  at  Mount  Pleasant  prison;  and  all  such  convicts  so 
sentenced  in  the  fourth,  fifth,  sixth,  seventh  and  eighth  senate 
districts  thereof,  shall  be  confined  at  the  Auburn  prison. 

§ 4.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  inspectors  of  each  of  the  said 
prisons,  to  employ  a suitable  matron,  (and  assistants  if  re- 
quired), to  supervise  and  have  charge  of  the  female  convicts; 
and  to  prescribe  rules  and  regulations  for  their  government  and 
discipline;  and  to  cause  them  to  be  so  employed  a3  shall  best 
conduce  to  their  support  and  reformation. 

THE  ERIE  CANAL. 

The  following  important  act  was  passed  by  the  late  legisla- 
ture, and  a meeting  of  the  canal  board,  with  reference  to  the 
gigantic  work  therein  contemplated,  is  advertised  for  the  30th 
June: — 

An  act  in  relation  to  the  Erie  canal,  passed  May  11,  1835. 

The  people  of  the  state  of  New  York,  represented  in  senate  and 
assembly,  do  enact  as  follows: 

§ 1.  The  canal  commissioners  are  hereby  authorised  and  re- 
quired to  enlarge  and  improve  the  Erie  canal,  and  construct  a 
double  set  of  locks  therein,  as  soon  as  the  canal  board  may  be 
of  opinion  that  the  public  interest  requires  such  improvement. 

§ 2.  The  dimensions  to  which  the  canal  and  locks  shall  be 
enlarged  shall  be  determined  by  the  canal  board. 

§ 3.  In  passing  cities  or  villages  and  at  other  places,  an  inde- 
pendent canal  may  be  constructed  instead  of  enlarging  the  pre- 
sent works,  if  the  canal  board  shall  decide  that  the  public  in- 
terests will  be  thereby  promoted.  In  all  cases,  regard  shall  be 
had  in  the  location,  to  the  relinquishment  of  damages,  and  to 
gifts,  grants  and  donations;  but  nothing  in  this  section  shall  au- 
thorise the  board  to  abandon  the  present  canal  through  cities  or 
villages,  where  an  independent  canal  may  be  deemed  advise- 
able. 

§ 4.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  canal  commissioners  to  alter 
and  arranee  the  present  feeders,  and  to  construct  such  addi- 
tional feeders  and  other  works  as  they  may  deem  necessary  for 
supplying  the  enlarged  canal  with  water. 

*An  English  island.  Tn  the  Spanish  islands,  the  owners  of 
slaves  are  obliged  to  give  them  freedom,  when  the  slaves  can 
I pay  the  price  for  which  they  were  bought. 
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§ 5.  In  the  construction  of  the  several  works  authorised  by 
this  act,  the  canal  commissioners  shall  have  and  exercise  all 
the  powers  and  privileges  granted  to  them  by  the  ninth  title  of 
chapter  ninth  of  the  first  part  of  the  revised  statutes:  And  the 
paid  ninth  title,  so  far  as  it  may  be  applicable,  shall  apply  to  the 
works  hereby  authorised. 

§ 6.  The  cost  of  constructing,  completing  and  maintaining 
the  works  authorised  by  this  act,  shall  be  paid  by  the  commis- 
sioners of  the  canal  fund  out  of  any  moneys  which  may  be  on 
hand  belonging  to  the  Erie  and  Champlain  canal  fund;  but  the 
accounts  and  expenditures  under  this  act  shall  be  kept  separate 
and  distinct  from  the  accounts  and  expenditures  for  the  ordina- 
ry repair  and  maintenance  of  the  Erie  canal. 

§ 7.  The  eighth  section  of  the  act  entitled  “an  act  to  provide 
for  the  improvement  of  the  canals  of  this  state,”  passed  May  6, 
1834,  is  hereby  repealed. 

§ 8.  The  commissioners  shall  report  to  the  legislature  their 
proceedings  under  this  act,  within  thirty  days  after  the  com- 
mencement of  each  session. 

§ 9.  After  the  year  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirty- 
seven,  the  expenditures  by  virtue  of  this  act  shall  be  so  limited 
as  to  leave  from  the  canal  revenues  without  reference  to  auc- 
tion and  salt  duties,  an  annual  income  to  the  state  of  at  least 
three  hundred  thousand  dollars,  over  and  above  all  ordinary  re- 
pairs and  expenditures  on  the  Erie  and  Champlain  canals. 

§ 10.  No  further  expenditures  shall  be  made  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  this  act  than  are  necessary  to  construct  the  addi- 
tional locks  and  works  connected  therewith,  to  enlarge  the  ca- 
nal in  the  vicinity  of  said  locks,  so  far  as  may  be  necessary  to 
facilitate  the  passage  of  boats  through  the  same,  and  for  the 
purchase  of  such  lands  and  the  extinguishment  of  such  claims 
for  damages,  as  the  commissioners  may  deem  it  expedient  to 
secure  an  extinguish,  until  a sufficient  sum  shall  have  been  col- 
lected and  invested  from  the  canal  revenues  fully  to  discharge 
the  Erie  and  Champlain  canal  debt. 

§ 11.  This  act  shall  take  effect  on  the  passage  thereof. 

STATISTICS  OF  NEW  YORK. 

From  Williams ’ New  York  Annual  Register , for  1835. 

SUMMARY  OF  CANALS  COMPLETED. 

Names.  ^ifes!  CosL  Tolls  in  1833. 


Erie  canal 364 

Champlain  canal 64 

Glen’s  Fall  feeder 12 

Oswego  canal 38 

Cayuga  and  Seneca  canal . . 23 

Chemung  canal 23 

Navigable  feeder 16 

Crooked  Lake  canal 8 


$9,027,456  05 
1,179,871  90 
565,437  35 
236,804  74 

342,133  95 
128,331  95 


$1,290,136  20 
132,559  02 
22,950  47 
17,174  69 
694  00 
200  84 


548  $11,488,035  99  $1,463,715  22 

Navigable  ponds  & feeders  18 


Total  566  miles  of  canal  navigation  com- 

pleted and  owned  by  the  stale.  Average  cost  per  mile,  about 
twenty-one  thousand  dollars. 

Comparative  view  of  the  number  of  clergy  in  the  state,  in  1819 
and  1835. 

No.  in  1819.  No.  in  1835. 


Presbyterians  and  Congregationalists 328  562 

Baptists 139  442 

Methodists 90  402 

Episcopalians 83  181 

Reformed  Dutch 105  116 

Associate  Reformed 23 

Lutherans 16  30 


Other  denominations,  not  enumerated  in  1819  74 

761  1,920 

The  number  of  attorneys  and  counsellors  at  law  in  the  state 
of  New  York  was,  in  1820,  according  to  the  Register,  1,248;  in 
1830,  1,688;  in  1834,  2,084;  in  1835,  2,052. 

The  number  of  physicians  in  the  state,  according  1,9  the  same 
authority,  is  2,650. 

The  rank  and  file  of  the  militia  of  the  state  comprises  186,212 
men,  viz:  horse  artillery,  1,271;  cavalry,  7,225;  artillery,  11,396; 
infantry,  light  infantry  and  riflemen,  163,301;  fifty  companies  of 
artillery  attached  to  infantry  permanently  or  for  inspection, 

3,019. 


LEGISLATURE  OF  NEW  YORK. 

Albany  Argus,  Monday  May  11,4  P.  M. 

This  day  at  12  o’clock,  terminated  the  longest  session  of  the 
legislature  of  this  state  on  record.  The  duration  of  the  session 
was  126  days:  the  number  of  acts  passed,  311. 

Among  the  laws  of  general  interest  and  importance,  are,  the 
acts  in  relation  to  the  state  census — to  increase  the  salaries  of 
certain  judicial  officers— to  prohibit  the  circulation  of  bank 
notes  of  the  smaller  denominations — authorising  a tax  for  a li- 
brary in  each  school  district— for  the  erection  of  state  prison 
building  for  female  convicts — to  submit  to  the  people  an  amend 
ment  of  the  constitution  directing  the  restoration  of  the  salt  and 
auction  duties  to  the  general  fund — authorising  an  additional 
appropriation  for  the  new  state  hall— to  abolish  public  execu- 
tions— for  the  enlargement  of  the  Erie  canal — prohibiting  the 
sale  of  drafts  by  banks  to  meet  their  discounted  paper— to  im- 


prove the  management  of  the  state  prisons,  and  relieve  mecha- 
nics from  the  injurious  competition  of  convict  labor — and  to  re- 
peal the  law  of  the  last  session  in  relation  to  botanic  practice. 

Protracted  and  interesting  discussions  were  had  upon  several 
bills,  which  were  finally  rejected,  or  failed  for  want  of  action 
in  one  or  the  other  house,  or  were  laid  over  to  another  session. 
Among  these,  were  the  bills  in  aid  of  the  constiuction  of  the 
New  York  and  Erie  rail  road,  the  debates  in  relation  to  which 
were  extended  through  some  twenty  days  of  the  session — the 
Black  River  canal — the  Rochester  and  Olean  canal — a ship  ca- 
nal from  Oswego  to  Utica — the  Utica  and  Syracuse  rail  road — 
the  Troy  and  Schenectady  rail  road — the  Albany  and  Berk- 
shire rail  road— the  Troy  and  Berkshire  rail  road— the  amend- 
ed charter  of  the  New  York  and  Albany  rail  road;  and  various 
other  bills  for  similar  grants— the  bills  establishing  additional 
ferries  between  New  York  and  Brooklyn — providing  for  the 
erection  of  an  asylum  for  the  insane  poor — to  amend  the  non- 
imprisonment act — establishing  a department  of  public  instruc- 
tion— in  relation  to  the  proof  of  wills  and  other  proceedings  be- 
fore surrogates,  &c. 

[The  Argus  contains  a list  of  the  acts  passed.] 

— — ►»©  © — 

HOUSE  OF  REFUGE— PHILADELPHIA. 

A supplement  to  an  act  entitled,  “an  act  to  incorporate  the 
subscribers  to  the  articles  of  association  for  the  purpose  of 
establishing  and  conducting  an  institution  for  the  confinement 
and  reformation  of  youthful  delinquents,  under  the  title  of 
the  house  of  refuge,”  passed  March  twenty- three,  one  thou- 
sand eight  hundred  and  twenty-six. 

Section  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  senate  and  house  of  representa- 
tives of  the  commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  in  general  assembly 
met , and  it  is  hereby  enacted  by  the  authority  of  the  same,  That 
in  lieu  of  the  manner  prescribed  by  the  sixth  section  of  the  act 
to  which  this  is  a supplement,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  mana- 
gers of  the  house  of  refuge,  at  their  discretion,  to  receive  into 
their  care  and  guardianship  infants,  males  under  the  age  of 
twenty  one  years,  and  females  under  the  age  of  eighteen  years, 
committed  to  their  custody  in  either  of  the  following  modes, 
viz: 

First:  Infants  committed  by  an  alderman  or  justice  of  the 
peace,  on  the  complaint  and  due  proof  made  to  him  by  the  pa- 
rent, guardian  or  next  friend  of  such  infant,  that  by  reason  of 
incorrigible  or  vicious  conduct  such  infant  has  rendered  his  or 
her  control  beyond  the  power  of  such  parent,  guardian  or  next 
friend,  and  made  it  manifestly  requisite  that  from  regard  to  the 
morals  and  future  welfare  of  such  infant,  he  or  she  should  be 
placed  under  the  guardianship  of  the  managers  of  the  house  of 
refuge. 

Second:  Infants  committed  by  the  authority  aforesaid,  where 
complaint  and  due  proof  have  been  made,  that  such  infant  is  a 
proper  subject  for  the  guardianship  of  the  managers  of  the  house 
of  refuge,  in  consequence  of  vagrancy,  or  of  incorrigible  or  vi- 
cious conduct,  and  that  from  the  moral  depravity  or  otherwise 
of  the  parent  or  next  friend,  in  whose  custody  such  infant  may 
be,  such  parent  or  next  friend  is  incapable  or  unwilling  to  exer- 
cise the  proper  care  and  discipline  over  such  incorrigible  or  vi- 
cious infant. 

Third:  Infants  committed  by  the  courts  of  this  common- 
wealth, in  the  mode  provided  by  the  act  to  which  this  is  a sup- 
plement. 

Sec.  2.  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  any  alderman  or  justice 
aforesaid,  committing  a vagrant  or  incorrigible  or  vicious  infant 
as  aforesaid,  in  addition  to  the  adjudication  required  by  the  first 
section  of  this  act,  to  annex  to  his  commitment  the  names  and 
residence  of  the  different  witnesses  examined  before  him,  and 
the  substance  of  the  testimony  given  by  them  respectively,  on 
which  the  said  adjudication  was  founded. 

Sec.  3.  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  president  and  legal 
associates  of  the  common  pleas  of  Philadelphia  county,  the 
judges  of  the  district  court  of  the  city  and  county  of  Philadel- 
phia, and  the  recorder  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  alternately, 
in  such  manner  as  may  be  arranged  between  them,  at  a joint 
meeting  for  that  purpose,  from  time  to  lime  held,  to  visit  the 
house  of  refuge  at  least  ouce  in  two  weeks,  or  oftener  if  to  the 
said  judges  it  shall  seem  requisite,  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of 
the  judge  or  recorder  so  visiting  the  house  of  refuge,  carefully 
to  examine  into  all  the  commitments  to  the  said  house  of  re 
fuge  made  by  the  aldermen  or  justices  aforesaid,  that  have  not 
previously  been  adjudged  upon  by  one  of  the  said  judges,  or  the 
reco  der,  in  the  manner  hereinafter  direefed,  which  commit- 
ments it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  managers  of  the  house  of  re- 
fuge truly  and  correctly  to  lay  before  such  judge  or  recorder, 
and  on  such  examination,  such  judge  or  recorder  shall  have 
produced  before  him  by  the  managers-aforesaid,  their  superin- 
tendent or  agent,  the  infant  or  infants  described  in  such  com- 
mitment, and  the  testimony  upon  which  he  or  she  shall  have 
been  adjudged  a fit  subject  for  the  guardianship  of  said  mana- 
gers, or  on  which  he  or  she  shall  be  claimed  to  be  held  as  such, 
and  if,  after  examining  the  infant  and  such  testimony,  the  said 
judge  or  recorder  shall  be  of  opinion,  that  according  to  the  laws 
of  this  commonwealth,  regulating  the  control  of  infants,  a case 
has  been  established,  which,  in  his  opinion,  would,  according 
to  law,  authorise  the  transfer  of  the  parental  authority  over  such 
infant  to  the  managers  of  the  house  of  refuge,  then  and  in  that 
case  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  said  judge  or  recorder  to  endorse 
an  order  on  the  commitment  of  the  justice  or  alderman  or  guar- 
dians of  the  poor,  directing  the  infant  to  be  continued  under  the 
guardianship  of  the  managers  of  the  house  of  refuge,  after  which 
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it  shall  be  lawful  for  said  managers  to  exercise  overall  such  in- 
fants the  powers  and  authorities  given  them  by  the  act  to  which 
this  is  a supplement.  But  if  the  said  judge  or  recorder  shall  be 
of  opinion,  that  such  case  has  not  been  made  out,  he  shall  or- 
der such  infant  to  be  forthwith  discharged,  which  order  shall 
be  obeyed  by  the  managers,  under  the  pains  and  penalties  pro- 
vided by  law  against  wrongful  imprisonment.  Provided , That 
it  shall  be  the  duty  of  such  judge  or  recorder,  at  the  request  of 
such  infant,  or  any  person  in  his  behalf,  to  transfer  such  hearing 
to  the  court  house  of  the  court  of  which  he  is  a member,  in  order 
that  the  infant  may  have  the  benefit  of  counsel  and  of  compul- 
sory process,  to  obtain  witnesses  required  in  his  or  her  behalf, 
which  such  judge  or  recorder  is  hereby  authorised  to  award  as 
fully  and  amply  as  any  judge  or  court  could  do  on  the  hearing 
of  a writ  of  babies  corpus.  And  provided  also , That  nothing  in 
this  act  contained  shall  be  construed  to  interfere  with  the  pro- 
visions of  an  act  entitled,  “an  act  for  the  better  securing  of  per- 
sonal liberty  and  preventing  unlawful  imprisonment,”  passed 
on  the  eighteenth  day  of  February,  one  thousand  seven  hundred 
and  eighty- five,  commonly  called  the  habaes  corpus  act. 

Sec.  4.  The  annual  meeting  of  the  contributors  to  the  house 
of  refuge  shall  be  held  on  the  second  Wednesday  in  January, 
in  each  and  every  year,  instead  of  the  first  Monday  in  May,  and 
that  the  board  of  managers  shall  then  lay  before  the  contribu- 
tors, and  transmit  to  the  legislature,  their  annual  report,  and 
that  this  section  shall  go  into  operation  on  the  second  Wednes- 
day of  January,  eighteen  hundred  and  thirty-six. 

Sec.  5.  The  governor  shall  draw  his  warrant  on  the  second 
day  of  March  in  each  year,  in  favor  of  the  treasury  of  the  house 
of  refuge,  on  the  state  treasurer,  for  the  sum  of  five  thousand 
dollars,  and  the  commissioners  of  the  county  of  Philadelphia 
shall,  on  the  second  day  of  March  in  each  year,  draw  their  war- 
rant on  the  treasurer  of  said  county,  in  favor  of  the  treasurer  of 
the  house  of  refuge,  for  the  sum  of  nine  thousand  dollars,  and 
the  said  payments  shall  be  made  from  year  to  year,  until  the 
first  day  of  May,  1838. 

—*•»►♦© © ■ 

PUBLIC  EXECUTIONS. 

[Report  made  to  the  senate  of  New  York,  April  8,  1835.}, 

Mr.  Mack,  from  the  select  committee  to  whom  was  referred 
the  resolution  directing  an  inquiry  into  the  propriety  of  abolish- 
ing public  executions,  reported: 

That  the  committee  have  not  considered  themselves  warrant- 
ed, at  this  late  period  of  the  session,  in  retaining  the  resolution 
before  them  a sufficient  time  for  that  mature  examination 
which  a subject  so  interesting  and  important  demands.  They 
will,  however,  submit  some  facts  and  reasons  which  have  in- 
fluenced them  in  forming  the  conclusion  to  which  they  have 
arrived. 

In  the  early  and  more  barbarous  eras  of  civil  government, 
punishments  were  vindictive;  justice  was  untempered  with 
mercy.  Severity  was  deemed  essential,  not  only  in  retaliation 
for  crime,  but  as  an  example  to  deter  from  its  repetition.  Ter- 
ror was  the  agent  of  the  law;  and  its  administrators,  arbitrary 
in  power,  attempted  to  restrain  mankind  by  fear,  rather  than  to 
reform  them  by  the  inculcation  of  just,  humane  and  rational 
principles.  Not  only  was  the  nature  of  punishments  vindic- 
tive, but  the  modes  of  inflicting  them  corresponded  less  with 
the  character  of  the  crimes  than  with  the  spirit  of  the  laws. 
The  penally  of  death  was  attached  to  almost  every  offence,  and 
that  penalty  was  most  rigorously  enforced.  Culprits  were  im 
paled  alive;  mutilated;  broken  upon  the  wheel;  their  bodies 
transfixed  to  the  gallows,  and  left  bleaching  in  the  wind;  or 
their  mangled  remains  inhumanly  exposed  to  the  public  gaze. 

But  in  every  age  and  country  in  which  these  barbarous  pu- 
nishments and  exhibitions  have  prevailed,  they  have  been 
found  to  produce  contrary  results  from  those  which  were  de- 
signed. Instead  of  proving  salutary  as  examples  to  deter  from 
the  commission  of  crime,  their  tendency  has  been  to  harden 
and  brutalize  the  feelings  of  the  populace,  to  familiarize  them 
with  scenes  of  blood,  to  excite  disgust  instead  of  terror  or  re- 
spect for  the  laws,  and  to  increase  offences  both  in  number  and 
enormity.  These^results  are  proved  by  the  history  of  the  times, 
and  admitted  by  the  most  intelligent  writers  upon  criminal  ju- 
risprudence; and  the  spirit  of  Christian  benevolence,  the  lights 
of  education  and  the  assuasives  of  refinement,  wherever  their 
progress  can  be  traced,  may  claim  their  proudest  triumphs  over 
the  exactions  and  inflictions  of  the  criminal  codes. 

In  almost  every  nation  of  Europe,  the  number  of  offences  to 
which  the  penalty  of  death  was  attached,  have,  within  the  last 
half  century,  been  greatly  diminished,  and  the  barbarous  me- 
thods of  inflicting  this  punishment  have  been  abolished,  or 
where  these  sanguinary  statutes  have  not  been  repealed,  those 
changes  which  have  softened  ihe  character  of  the  people  and 
refined  the  public  manners  and  opinions,  have  influenced  the 
administrators  of  the  laws,  and  rendered  those  laws,  to  a ureat 
extent,  a dead  letter.  During  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII,  72,000 
persons  were  publicly  executed  in  England,  being  an  average 
of2, 000  each  year.  In  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth,  400  were 
executed  yearly.  From  the  year  1825  to  1831,  inclusive,  out  of 
86,257  criminal  convictions  in  England  and  Wales,  9,316  were 
condemned  to  death;  of  which  only  410,  an  average  of  68  a 
year,  were  executed.  In  Ireland,  for  the  same  period,  of  65,719 
convictions,  sentence  of  death  was  passed  upon  1,814,  and  in- 
flicted upon  224.  or  about  48  per  year.  In  France,  during  the 
year  1826,  of  4,348  persons  con victed,  150  were  condemned  to 
death,  niost  of  whom  were  executed.  In  Prussia,  from  1818  to 
1827,  210  persons  were  capitally  sentenced,  only  eighty-seven 


of  whom  suffered  death.  And  it  is  the  conclusion  of  all  wri- 
ters by  whom  the  imperfect  statistics  of  crime  have  been  iiives- 
tigated,  or  who  have  had  personal  experience  upon  the  subject, 
that  in  every  country,  offences  against  the  person  have  de- 
creased in  proportion  as  the  severity  and  public  exhibition  of 
punishments  have  diminished.  In  France,  for  example,  a 
greater  number  of  executions  take  place,  in  proportion  to  the 
convictions,  than  in  England;  and  offences  against  the  person 
bear  a greater  proportion,  both  to  the  whole  number  of  offences 
and  to  the  population,  in  the  former  than  in  the  latter  country. 
It  is  also  remarked,  as  an  important  and  interesting  fact,  that 
“in  England  and  every  other  country,  these  offences  are  dimi- 
nished in  the  proportion  that  the  means  of  education  are  en- 
larged.” Hence  it  follows,  that  it  is  neither  the  severity  nor 
the  public  nature  of  punishments,  but  the  dissemination  of 
knowledge  and  the  inculcation  of  pure  moral  principles,  which 
deter  from  the  commission  and  prevent  the  increase  of  crime. 

In  the  United  States,  rational  liberty  is  the  basis  of  our  civil 
institutions,  and  the  principle  of  humanity  is  the  foundation  of 
our  criminal  codes.  The  constitution  itself  declares,  that 
“cruel  and  unusual  punishment  shall  not  be  inflicted.”  While 
in  Great  Britain,  the  laws  of  which  are  less  sanguinary  than 
those  of  some  other  European  governments,  about  one  hundred 
and  fifty  crimes  are  punishable  with  death,  in  no  3tate  of  this 
union  is  that  punishment  inflicted  for  more  than  ten  enumerat- 
ed offences.  By  the  revised  statutes  of  this  state,  but  three 
crimes  are  declared  punishable  with  death.  And  to  extend  this 
principle  of  humanity,  the  revisers  recommended  a discontinu- 
ance of  public  executions,  as  then  and  at  present  conducted,  and 
the  substitution  of  a more  private  infliction,  within  the  prison 
or  some  adjoining  enclosure,  in  the  presence  of  the  county 
judges,  district  attorney,  surrogate  and  other  public  officers, 
who  were  required  to  attend  as  witnesses.  Those  provisions, 
they  observed,  had  “been  drawn  with  a view  to  avoid  the  con- 
sequences frequently  attending  the  parade  of  public  executions. 
While,  on  the  one  hand,  the  security  of  our  fellow  citizens  re- 
quires that  the  punishment  of  death  should  never  be  inflicted 
in  secret,  on  the  other,  it  is  believed  by  many,  that  the  manner 
in  which  it  is  usually  conducted  defeats  the  great  end  in  view 
— a solemn  and  monitory  example.  A medium  between  the 
two  has  been  aimed  at.”  [Vide  rep.  of  the  revisers,  4th  part, 
chap.  1.  title  1,  sec.  27,  28,  29  and  note]. 

But  the  legislature  which  enacted  these  statutes,  halted  at 
the  threshhold,  and  stopped  short  of  the  important  object,  by 
leaving  it  to  the  discretion,  and  resting  it  upon  the  responsibili- 
ty of  an  executive  officer.  With  such  timidity  or  reluctance  do 
we  cast  off  the  shackles  of  custom,  even  when  humanity  pleads 
and  reason  is  convinced! 

As  might  have  been  foreseen,  in  no  instance  since  the  adop- 
tion of  the  revised  statutes,  has  a sheriff  exercised  the  discre- 
tion of  departing  from  the  former  method  of  conducting  execu- 
tions in  public:  nor  will  any  be  found,  in  opposition  to  the  soli- 
citations of  depraved  curiosity,  and  the  importunities  of  self  in- 
terest, to  take  upon  himself  such  a responsibility  as  would  be 
imposed  under  the  present  provisions  of  the  statute. 

Your  committee,  therefore,  would  not  be  warranted  in  anti- 
cipating, that  all  minds  are  now  prepared  for  repealing  the  dis- 
cretionary power  of  the  statute,  and  declaring  the  more  private 
execution  of  criminals  imperative.  The  propriety  of  public 
executions  has  been  defended,  and  may  continue  to  be  urged, 
upon  the  grounds — 

1.  That  they  have  a legitimate  and  salutary  influence  in  de- 
tering  others  from  the  commission  of  like  offences,  which  can- 
not be  otherwise  effected;  that  they  are  the  only  means  of  im- 
pressing upon  the  mass  of  the  people  a salutary  dread  and 
warning,  and  serve  as  a public  admonition  of  the  certainty  of 
punishment  following  upon  crimes. 

2.  That  all  punishments  ought  to  be  subjected  to  the  public 
scrutiny,  so  that  it  may  be  certainly  known  that  the  require- 
ments of  the  law,  and  no  more,  have  been  fulfilled;  and  that  if 
punishments  were  privately  inflicted,  it  could  not  be  known 
whether  they  were  actually,  and  justly  and  properly,  inflicted 
upon  the  persons  condemned,  or  that  innocent  persons  had  not 
become  the  victims. 

To  the  first  of  these  propositions,  your  committee  have  In 
part  anticipated  their  reply.  It  may,  however,  be  well  to  for- 
tify their  views,  by  referring  to  those  whose  opinions  may  be 
deemed  better  authority,  and  entitled  to  greater  respect  than 
their  own. 

All  the  writers  whom  the  committee  have  had  time  to  con- 
sult upon  the  subject,  [Dagge  on  criminal  law ; sir  Sam’l  Romi- 
ly  on  do;  Old  Bailey  experience,  fyc;  an  English  publication  on 
criminal  jurisprudence,  1833;  Rees,  Encyclopedia;  Edinburgh  do; 
Encyclopedia  Americana;  sir  Edward  Cooke,  Becaria,  Bentham , 
and  numerous  authors  quoted  in  those  works'],  agree  in  the  opi- 
nion, that  public  executions  have  not  been  salutary  in  their 
effects;  that  they  have  not  deterred  from  the  commission  or 
prevented  the  increase  of  crime;  but  that  on  the  contrary,  they 
liave  had  a deleterious  influence  upon  the  public  morals,  bru- 
talizing the  habits,  exciting  the  morbid  sympathies,  and  blunt- 
ing the  genuine  sensibilities  of  the  people.  A German  writer, 
[ Encyc . Amer.  art.  criminal  law],  treating  of  the  doctrine,  that 
suffering  is  to  be  inflicted  on  the  guilty,  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
terring others  from  the  commission  of  crime,  remarks: 

“By  the  punishment  of  the  offender,  others  are  to  be  deterred 
from  similar  acts.  The  punishment  is,  therefore,  inflicted  pub- 
licly; and  the  more  horrible  the  crime,  the  more  effort  is  made 
to  confirm  the  popular  abhorrence  of  it  by  severe  penalties. 
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“This  system  is  liable  la  the  most  weighty  objections.  It  can- 
not be  allowed  to  pul  to  death  a human  being,  simply  with  the 
view  that  others  may  receive  from  his  sufferings  such  an  im- 
pression as  to  be  proof  against  the  temptation  to  crime.  In 
point  of  fact,  this  end  has  never  been  attained,  and  would 
require  a scale  of  punishment  offensive  to  sound  reason.  The 
mere  fear  of  punishment  is  of  very  little  weight.  Men  are  kept 
from  crime  principally  from  the  natural  abhorrence  of  wrong, 
heightened  by  a good  education,  and  good  example.” 

Again:  “It  is  evident,  that  the  sentiments  of  men,  and  their 
moral  reformation,  cannot  be  the  direct  object  of  legislation, 
from  the  very  circumstance,  that  this  effect  is  not  of  a kind  to 
he  ascertained.”  * * * * “On  the  other  hand, 

it  is  found  by  experience,  that  the  punishment  of  death  is  not 
sufficient  to  deter  men  from  the  commission  of  offences  to 
which  they  are  strongly  tempted  by  their  passions  or  their 
wants.” 

Dagge  [“  Considerations  on  Criminal  Xatc”]  observes:  “The 
circumstance  of  example,  which  is  often  insisted  on,  does  not 
seem  to  have  so  much  weight  as  is  often  ascribed  to  it;  for  de- 
linquents are  frequently  hardy  enough  to  perpetrate  the  most 
atrocious  crimes,  even  when  malefactors  are,  for  the  same 
offences,  expiring  before  their  eyes,  with  all  the  dreadful  cir- 
cumstances of  agony  and  infamy.  Men  whose  depraved  dispo- 
sitions lead  them  to  the  perpetration  of  capital  offences,  are 
slightly,  if  at  all  affected  by  |he  sufferings  or  punishments  of 
others.”  “If  ever  the  dread  of  punishment,  or  the  terror  of 
example,  comes  across  their  thought,  such  reflections  are  soon 
obliterated  by  the  more  flattering  prospects  which  strike  their 
senses  and  corrupt  their  judgment.  The  end  of  punishment, 
therefore,  with  regard  to  example,  appears  to  be  of  less  consi- 
deration than  is  generally  imagined.” 

“However  (says  the  same  writer),  political  casuists  may 
pride  themselves  in  subtleizing  and  reconciling  moral  repug- 
nances with  public  necessity,  we  may  venture  to  conclude,  that 
whatever  shocks  the  common  sense  and  feelings  of  mankind, 
is  faulty  in  its  original  establishment.”  “Severe  laws,  it  will 
be  allowed,  are  best  calculated  for  the  support  of  despotic  pow- 
er; but  moderate  governments  are  to  be  maintained  by  a milder 
system.”  “Therefore,  the  great  stress  which  has  been  laid  on 
the  advantage  of  public  executions,  seems  to  rest  on  a weak 
foundation;  for  they  who  are  endued  with  a great  degree  of  sen- 
sibility, will  not  behold  them,  and  hardened  offenders  view 
them  without  being  affected  by  them.”  “Moral  habits  are  not 
to  be  enforced  by  criminal  laws;  they  are  to  be  inculcated  by 
moderation  and  good  example;  but  the  principal  means  of  mak- 
ing virtue  habitual,  is  to  sow  the  seeds  of  it  in  early  education.” 

The  author  of  the  late  able  and  interesting  English  treatise, 
entitled  “Old  Bailey  Experience,”  &c.  in  treating  of  the 
“effects  of  executions,”  remarks: 

“The  well  known  fact,  that  in  every  country  where  the  laws 
are  most  severe,  the  people  are  most  in  the  habit  of  committing 
crime,  would  of  itself  be  thought  quite  sufficiently  striking  to 
convince  all  law  makers  of  the  inutility  and  fallacy  of  relying 
on  sanguinary  punishments  as  deterring  men  from  crime.  Fa- 
zakerly  says,  with  great  truth,  ‘Sir,  there  is  something  in  the 
nature  of  man  that  disdains  to  be  terrified,  and  therefore  severe 
punishments  have  never  been  found  effectual  for  preventing 
crime.5  Again:  ‘It  cannot  be  that  men  commit  crimes  for  the 
sake  of  daring  death,  yet  their  numbers  increase  with  the  pe- 
nalty. Another  cause  must  therefore  be  sought.  Is  it  excite- 
ment? Boys  say,  their  first  ideas  of  crime  came  on  while  wit- 
nessing an  execution.  This  fact,  which  is  indisputable, 
proves  that  there  is  some  strange  and  hitherto  unexplained 
compound  principle  of  action  in  the  human  species.  One  effect 
is  sufficiently  evident,  that  it  hardens  and  brutalizes  all  who  wit- 
ness these  scenes,  and  all  who  are  concerned  in  carrying  the  law 
into  effect.5  55 

The  rev.  Dr.  Ford,  for  many  years  ordinary  (or  chaplain)  of 
the  Newgate  prison,  in  a letter  to  Mr.  Bentham,  which  we  find 
in  the  work  above  quoted,  on  the  “efficacy  of  executions,” 
says: 

“From  every  thing  I have  witnessed  on  these  melancholy 
occasions,  I am  decidedly  clear,  that  executions,  managed  as 
they  are  at  present,  answer  no  end  whatever,  either  for  punish- 
ment or  example.^’ 

After  describing  the  treatment  and  deportment  of  the  culprit 
in  prison,  previous  to  the  day  of  execution,  he  continues: 

“At  length  the  long  dreaded  morning  arrives;  he  knows  he 
must  quit  this  world,  and  he  may  as  well  do  so  with  a good 
grace  as  not.  ‘What  would  his  old  associates  say,  if  they  were 
to  behold  him  die  soft?5  (as  the  phrase  is).  ‘His  memory  would 
be  despised  and  had  in  abomination.5  He  mounts  the  drop,  re- 
solute in  appearance,  however  he  may  be  within;  bows  to  the 
spectators;  shakes  hands  with  the  ordinary,  and  such  others  as 
may  be  with  him  travelling  the  same  journey;  and  (according 
to  the  expression  in  the  dying  speech,  which  at  this  moment  is 
publishing  in  all  parts  of  London), ‘is  launched  into  eternity.5 
This  man  is  not  punished,  nor  are  his  compeers  intimidated. 
It  is  like  the  acting  of  a tragedy:  a momentary  tear  of  pity  may 
be  shed,  but  the  next  ribaldry  ohli>.erates  the  whole  of  the  fore- 
going catastrophe.  For  argument’s  sake,  we  will  suppose  the 
convict  a true  penitent,  and  resigned  to  his  fate,  with  a full 
trust  in,  or  even  a modest  hope  of  salvation.  The  spectators 
are  ignorant  of  what  is  passing  in  his  mind,  but  they  see  him 
resigned  in  his  countenance;  consequently  they  are  not  intimi- 
dated by  his  example.” 


The  same  gentleman,  after  several  years  of  subsequent  ex- 
perience, repeats  his  convictions,  that  “executions  are  of  no 
avail, -either  for  punishing  criminals  or  intimidating  others  from 
the  perpetration  of  crime.” 

“The  death  of  a criminal,  (says  a writer  on  this  subject  in 
the  Edinburgh  Encyclopedia),  is  a terrible  but  momentary  spec- 
tacle, and  therefore  a less  efficacious  method  of  deterring  others 
than  the  continued  example  of  a man  deprived  of  his  liberty.” 
“The  terrors  of  death  make  so  slight  an  impression  that  it  has 
not  force  enough  to  withstand  the  forgetfulness  natural  to  man- 
kind, even  in  the  most  essential  things,  especially  when  assist- 
ed by  the  passions.  Violent  impressions  surprise  us,  but  their 
effect  is  momentary.”  The  execution  of  a criminal  is  to  the 
multitude  a spectacle  which  in  some  excites  compassion  mixed 
wiih  indignation.  These  sentiments  occupy  the  mind  much 
more  than  that  salutary  terror  which  the  laws  endeavor  to  ill- 
spire,”  &c. 

Your  committee  might  multiply  extracts  of  the  same  import, 
from  these  and  other  eminent  writers  upon  criminal  jurispru- 
dence. But  enough  has  perhaps  been  quoted  to  answer  the 
object  designed.  It  is  indeed  true,  that  many  of  these  writers 
have  arrived  at  conclusions  favorable  to  the  entire  abolition  of 
capital  punishment.  But  they  have  come  to  this  result  through 
the  convictions  forced  upon  them  by  observation  and  experi- 
ence, that  public  exhibitions  of  this  punishment  while  they  have 
little  or  no  effect  in  deterring  from  crime,  are  of  a positively  in- 
jurious and  demoralizing  tendency.  And  in  their  cherished 
feelings  of  humanity,  and  in  the  exercise  of  their  moral  sensi- 
bilities, these  statesmen  and  philanthropists  seem  to  have  lost 
sight  of  the  only  principle  upon  which  it  is  justifiable  to  cut  off 
from  existence  those  who  wantonly  destroy  the  lives  of  others, 
or  commit  treason  against  the  government  from  which  all  de- 
rive protection,  and  to  which  they  owe  a common  allegiance — 
the  public  safety. 

In  conclusion,  upon  this  point,  your  committee,  having  quot- 
ed foreign  authorities,  would  appeal  to  those  who  have  witness- 
ed or  made  themselves  acquainted  with  the  manner  of  conduct- 
ing public  executions  in  this  country.  Who  are  they  that  com- 
prise a majority  of  the  immense  crowds  that  assemble  on  such 
occasions?  Are  they  of  that  class  of  citizens  whose  reason  is 
to  be  convinced,  or  those  whose  animal  feelings  are  to  be  ex- 
cited? And  what  are  the  scenes  usually  exhibited  there?  Are 
they  not  those  of  thoughtless  levity,  and  even  of  ribaldry,  riot- 
ing and  dissipation?  Such  of  the  spectators  as  have  their  seu- 
sibililies  awakened  on  the  occasion,  regard  with  more  or  less 
repugnance  the  attendant  formalities,  and  view  them  as  the 
acts  of  despotism  rather  than  of  justice.  They  look  almost 
with  horror,  even  upon  the  executioner,  legally  and  indispen- 
sably the  minister  of  the  violated  laws;  and  the  horrors  of  the 
final  spectacle,  and  the  sympathies  excited,  are  much  longer 
Cherished  in  the  memory  than  the  criminal  cause  which  pro- 
duced, and  the  end  of  public  justice  to  be  accomplished  by  it. 
To  those  who  are  criminally  inclined,  a violent  death,  so  ter- 
rible in  description,  now  they  have  witnessed  it,  seems  but  the 
affair  of  a moment.  It  is,  they  reason,  soon  over;  and  will  not 
compare  in  its  bitterness  to  the  sweetness  of  indulgence  or  re- 
venge. Such,  indeed,  as  are  predisposed  to  crime,  will  find 
in  all  the  attendants  of  our  public  executions,  rather  incitives 
and  encouragements  to  go  on,  than  impressive  admonitions  to 
repent  and  refrain. 

And  even  to  the  culprit,  whose  last  moments,  whose  eternal 
peace,  ought  not  to  be  wholly  disregarded  by  the  law,  a private 
execution  would,  in  the  opinion  of  your  committee,  be  much 
more  salutary  and  impressive  than  a public  one,  as  now  uni- 
formly conducted.  In  the  whole  proceedings  which  attend 
these  exhibitions,  humanity  overacts  and  becomes  ostentatious. 
The  criminal  receives  during  his  confinement,  numerous  and 
indiscriminate  visits,  and  protestations  of  kindness  and  deep 
regard  for  his  present  comfort  and  eternal  happiness.  He  is  led 
forth  amidst  military  array,  to  the  sound  of  solemn  music,  and 
followed  by  a long  procession,  is  escorted  with  “pomp  and 
circumstance55  to  the  gallows.  There  he  is  surrounded  by  pro- 
fessed friends,  public  functionaries  and  spiritual  advisers,  sees 
before  him  an  immense  mass  of  his  fellow  beings,  whose  sym- 
pathies and  good  will,  in  the  awakened  pride  of  human  nature, 
he  still  seeks  and  hopes  to  conciliate.  At  this  moment,  he 
feels  himself  of  greater  consequence  than  he  ever  was  before. 
It  cannot  but  recur  to  his  mind,  as  it  will  to  the  minds  of  the 
spectators,  that  he,  who  is  there  the  object  of  so  much  curiosi- 
ty, solicitude  and  attention,  might  have  died  upon  the  couch  of 
honest  poverty,  within  the  walls  of  his  humble  dwelling,  “un- 
noticed and  unknown:”  that  few  of  the  many  who  then  sur- 
round him,  would  have  felt  the  least  interest  in  his  fate;  that 
none  would  have  called  to  soothe  his  dying  hour,  or  have  ex- 
pressed any  concern  for  his  temporal  or  eternal  welfare!  Amidst 
these  exciting  scenes,  amidst  reflections  such  as  these,  he 
passes  from  time  to  eternity,  regarding  himself,  and  regarded 
by  many  others,  as'a  martyr,  rather  than  a malefactor,  expiating 
his  offence  upon  the  altar  of  justice. 

But,  on  the  contrary,  let  the  condemned  criminal  be  apprised 
that  he  must  meet  death  in  comparative  solitude;  that  the  op- 
portunity will  not  be  allowed  him  of  receiving  and  returning 
the  public  gaze;  that  as  one  who  has  forfeited  the  privileges 
and  consolations  of  society,  he  will  not  again  be  permitted  to 
look  upon  the  collected  countenances  of  his  fellow  beings,  for 
the  safety  and  protection  of  whose  lives  his  own  life  is  demand- 
ed of  him— and  may  he  not  be  led  to  appreciate  hi3  situation? 
Will  he  not  turn  his  thoughts  upon  himself,  and  the  anticipa- 
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lions  of  his  final  hour  be  more  solemn  and  impressive?  There 
is  solemnity  in  silence.  It  is  iu  solitude,  and  not  in  crowds, 
that  the  human  mind  receives  its  deepest  and  most  thorough 
convictions.  Cut  off  from  the  glare  and  the  muriners  of  the 
multitude;  attended  only  by  the  officers  and  appointed  witnes- 
ses of  the  law,  whose  duty  he  appreciates,  and  whose  charac- 
ter he  respects,  the  culprit,  who  is  about  to  expiate  his  offence, 
will  be  most  likely  to  realize  the  justice  of  his  sentence,  and 
to  meet  the  solemn  crisis  with  a broken  and  contrite  heart — 
with  true  contrition  and  sincere  repentance. 

The  second  proposition  in  support  of  public,  and  against  pri- 
vate executions,  which  the  committee  have  quoted,  merits  con- 
sideration. It  is  true,  that  punishments  should  be  certain, 
that  they  should  not  be  evaded,  and  that  the  public  should 
know,  or  have  the  means  of  knowing,  that  every  sentence  of 
the  law  has  been  positively  and  properly  executed.  But,  how 
small  a proportion  of  the  entire  population  of  the  state,  who 
have  a common  interest  in  these  matters,  do  now,  or  can  have 
occular  evidence  of  the  execution  of  a criminal!  Will  it  not 
be  sufficient  to  guard  against  any  evasion,  perversion  or  abuse, 
that  a specified  number  of  officers  and  respectable  citizens 
shall  be  present  at  each  execution,  as  public  witnesses,  not  as 
private  spectators  thereof?  Will  not  an  official  account  from 
these  officers  and  witnesses,  duly  attested  and  published,  con- 
vey to  the  public  a full  knowledge  of  the  event,  with  all  its 
solemn  and  salutary  influences,  unaccompanied  by  any  of  its 
contaminating  and  counteracting  effects?  Your  committee  be- 
lieve that  every  intelligent  and  reflecting  mind  must  answer 
in  the  affirmative.  They  believe  that  the  objection  they  have 
last  noticed,  though  not  without  weight,  may  be  thus  obviated; 
or  that  it  cannot,  in  this  age  of  intelligence  and  general  infor- 
mation, be  sustained  against  considerations  involving  the  cause 
of  humanity  and  public  morals. 

Already  have  several  of  our  sister  states,  Massachusetts, 
Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  &c.  preceded  us  in  this  measure  of 
reform;  and  your  committee  hope  that  the  example  will  be  fol- 
lowed, by  carrying  out  the  principle  virtually  recognised  in  the 
revised  statutes  of  this  state.  But  they  are  of  opinion,  that  a 
simple  repeal  of  the  discretionary  clause  in  section  26  of  chapter 
1,  title  l,4lh  part  of  the  revised  statutes,  would  not  accomplish 
the  object  in  the  manner  to  be  desired;  but  that  the  enactments 
should  be  specific  and  positive,  obviating  every  reasonable  ob- 
jection, and  leaving  as  little  as  possible,  in  so  delicate  a matter,, 
to  the  discretion  or  responsibility  of  the  public  officer,  whose 
duty  it  may  be  to  carry  them  into  effect. 

And  in  conformity  with  the  foregoing  views,  the  committee 
have  instructed  their  chairman  to  ask  leave  to  introduce  a bill. 

REMARKS  OF  MR.  WEBSTER 
On  the  bill  to  regulate  the  deposites  of  the  public  money. 

Amongst  the  amendments  moved  by  Mr.  Webster  to  the  bill, 
aud  adopted,  was  the  following  additional  section  which  was 
also  adopted,  viz: 

“Sec.  9.  That  all  the  warrants  or  drafts  of  the  treasury  of  the 
United  States,  or  sueh  as  shall  be  authorised  by  the  treasury 
department,  drawn  on  any  deposite  bank,  shall  be  payable  in 
gold  and  silver,  if  the  holder  desire  to  receive  the  same;  and  no 
such  warrant,  or  draft,  nor  any  check,  draft  or  bill  of  exchange 
given  or  received  in  payment  thereof,  shall  be  expressed  to  be 
payable  in  ‘current  bank  bills,’  or  in  any  other  medium  than 
the  lawful  currency  of  the  country.” 

On  offering  this  amendment, 

Mr.  Webster  said,  that  in  discussing  the  provisions  and  merits 
of  this  bill,  it  was  necessary  so  often  to  allude  to  the  bank  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  withdrawal  of  the  government  deposites 
from  that  institution,  that  he  would  take  occasion  to  say  a few 
words,  and  they  should  be  very  few,  upon  that  subject.  In  the 
first  place,  he  wished  to  say  that  he  considered  the  question  of 
renewing  the  bank  charter  as  entirely  settled.  It  could  not  be 
renewed.  Public  opinion,  he  thought,  very  unfortunately  for 
the  country,  had  declared  against  it;  and  while  there  was  a 
strong  and  prevailing  sentiment  in  the  minds  of  the  community 
against  a measure,  it  was  quite  useless  to  move  such  measure. 
For  himself  he  should  take  no  part  in  any  attempt  to  renew  the 
charier  of  the  bank.  The  people  had  decided  against  its  conti- 
nuance, and  it  must  expire. 

Of  the  causes,  said  Mr.  W.  which  have  produced  this  impres- 
sion in  the  public  opinion,  I do  not  now  intend  to  speak  at 
large;  they  are  sufficiently  obvious.  The  bank  has  been  assail- 
ed by  party,  mainly,  as  I believe,  because  it  would  not  yield  it- 
self to  party  objects.  No  cry  was  raised  against  its  constitu- 
tionality, no  doubt  expressed  on  that  point,  till  its  directors  had 
resisted  suggestions,  the  effect  of  which  would  have  been  to 
render  the  bank  a servile  instrument  in  the  hands  of  political 
men.  In  my  judgment,  those  directors  were  entirely  right,  and 
the  country,  I think,  should  rejoice  that  they  staked  and  risked 
the  continuance  of  the  charter  on  that  point.  They  could  easi- 
ly have  secured  the  renewal  of  their  charter.  A little  compli- 
ance would  have  done  the  whole  business.  They  were  courted 
before  they  were  denounced.  If,  in  1829  and  1830,  they  would 
have  consented  to  make  a partnership  with  the  treasury,  and 
to  yield  themseives  to  power,  they  would  have  been  commend- 
ed, extolled  in  many  a message  and  report,  and  enabled  to  take 
their  own  time  for  a renewal.  The  bank  has  fallen  in  its  inde- 
pendence, and  by  reason  of  its  independence.  It  should  be 
proud  so  to  have  fallen;  and  it  is  much  better  for  the  country 
that  it  should  thus  fall,  than  that  it  should  purchase  a prolong- 
ed existence  by  rendering  itself  a tool  of  party  power. 


It  is  well  known  to  be  my  opinion  that  direct  injustice  wa# 
done  to  the  bank  in  the  withdrawal  of  the  deposites;  and 
injustice  has  been  done  to  it  also,  as  I think,  by  the  gross  and 
unfounded  imputations  made  upon  its  general  management. 
The  bank  now,  for  many  years,  has  accomplished  every  object 
intended  by  its  establishment.  It  has  reformed  the  currency, 
sustained  it  when  reformed,  and  upheld  a system  of  internal  ex- 
change, safe,  cheap  and  of  unprecedented  and  unparalleled  fa- 
cility. No  country  has  seen  the  like;  nor  shall  we  see  it  soon 
again  when  the  operations  of  the  bank  shall  cease.  The  direc- 
tors, of  late  years  especially,  have  had  a most  difficult  and  un- 
desirable duly  to  perform;  but  they  have  performed  it,  as  I 
think,  with  entire  uprightness,  and  great  ability.  Every  fair  in- 
vestigation has  proved  this,  and  the  state  of  the  bank  itself,  the 
best  of  ail  proofs,  abundantly  shows  it.  The  time  will  come, 

I am  sure,  when  justice  will  be  done  them,  universally,  as  it  is 
done  them  now  by  those  who  have  sought  for  information,  and 
have  formed  their  judgments  with  candor  and  good  sense.— 
Still,  partly  on  constitutional  grounds,  and  partly  on  other 
grounds,  a majority  of  the  people  appear  to  have  decided  against 
renewing  the  charter. 

He  should  not,  therefore,  Mr.  W.  said,  make  any  movement 
looking  to  the  renewal  of  the  charter. 

Nor  should  he,  if  he  remained  iu  public  life,  join  in  any  at- 
tempt, at  any  time  hereafter,  to  establish  a new  national  bank, 
till  experience  of  its  want  should  have  satisfied  the  country  of 
its  great  utility  or  indispensable  necessity.  That  the  time 
would  come  when  the  country  would  feel  the  fullest  conviction 
of  this  necessity,  he  did  not  doubt;  but  that  conviction,  he 
thought,  was  likely  to  be  brought  about  only  by  experience.  If, 
while  he  remained  here,  there,  should  be  a general  call  of  the 
country  for  a new  national  institution,  he  should  of  course  be 
ready  to  aid  in  its  establishment,  on  principles  which  have  been 
proved  to  be  safe,  and  with  any  amendments  which  experience 
may  have  suggested.  But,  for  himself,  it  was  his  stated  pur- 
pose to  do  nothing  more  in  relation  to  a national  bank  till  a de- 
cisive lead  should  be  given  in  that  direction  by  the  public  opi- 
nion. 

In  the  next  place,  he  wishes  to  say,  that  the  “experiment,” 
upon  the  success  of  which  gentlemen  had  felicitated  them- 
selves, had  not,  in  his  opinion,  undergone  any  trial  at  all.  It 
had  been  put  to  no  test. 

There  are  two  public  objects,  both  of  great  importance,  said 
Mr.  W.  in  the  accomplishment  of  which,  the  bank  of  the  U.  S. 
in  my  opinion,  has  been  generally  successful.  I mean  the  trans- 
mission of  public  funds,  and  other  facilities  to  the  operation  of 
the  treasury,  as  one  of  these  objects;  and  a safe,  cheap  and  ad- 
mirable system  of  internal  exchanges  as  the  other.  These  ob- 
jects were  both  attained  by  the  skilful  administration  of  the 
bank,  to  such  a degree  as  left  little  or  nothing  to  be  wished. 
By  internal  exchanges,  I intend  the  whole  operation  of  internal 
bills  of  exchange,  and  the  circulation,  also,  of  a paper  curren- 
cy, always  safe,  founded  on  solid  capital,  and  every  where,  in 
every  nook  and  corner  of  the  country,  as  well  as  on  the  ex- 
changes of  the  great  cities,  always  of  the  same  value  as  gold 
and  silver,  except,  indeed,  where  the  bills  of  the  bank  have 
been  preferred  to  gold  and  silver,  as  being  better  suited  to  the 
purposes  of  remittance.  Now,  sir,  it  has  been  predicted  that 
the  state  banks,  selected  as  deposite  banks,  could  equally  well 
accomplish  all  these  objects;  that  they  could  as  readily  and  as 
completely  facilitate  the  operations  of  the  treasury,  and  that 
they  could,  and  would  also,  furnish  a general  currency,  as 
sound  and  as  well  accredited;  and  that  they  could  and  would 
be  able  to  conduct  the  internal  exchanges  of  commerce  as  safely 
and  as  cheaply.  Of  all  this  I have  doubted;  but  the  day  of  ar- 
gument is  passed,  and  the  system  now  awaits  the  unerring  re- 
sult of  experience.  But  the  time  for  that  experience  has  not 
yet  arrived.  Up  to  the  present  moment,  the  country  has  en- 
joyed, and  does  now  enjoy,  the  benefit  of  the  circulation  of  the 
bills  of  the  bank  of  the  United  States.  The  amount  of  that  cir- 
culation is  now  eighteen  or  twenty  millions,  and  it  is  diffused 
over  every  part  of  the  country,  and  abounds,  more  especially, 
in  those  places  where  it  is  more  particularly  needed,  and  in- 
deed, is  kept  there  because  it  is  there  most  needed.  Here  is  a 
medium  of  exchange,  every  where  to  be  had,  and  to  be  had 
without  charge.  A hundred  dollars  in  gold  and  silver  buy  a 
post  note  of  the  bank  of  the  United  States  in  New  Orleans,  or 
Mobile,  or  St.  Louis,  and  it  is  remitted  to  Philadelphia  or  New 
York,  without  danger,  and  without  expense.  The  whole  mass 
or  the  circulation  of  the  bank  of  the  United  States,  therefore,  is 
at  this  moment  in  active  operation,  in  expediting  and  facilitat- 
ing the  exchanges,  and  indeed  in  assisting  the  operations  of  the 
treasury,  and  the  deposite  banks  themselves,  by  affording  a me- 
dium of  universal  credits.  The  present  system,  therefore,  still 
rests,  substantially,  on  the  bank  of  the  United  States. 

It  i3  the  credit  and  the  circulation  of  the  bills  of  that  bank, 
which  still  sustain  the  accustomed  operations  of  internal  com- 
merce; and  the  bank  still  exercises  all  that  wholesome  control 
over  the  currency  of  the  country,  which  it  has  heretofore  done. 
But  the  bank  is  about  to  expire.  These  eighteen  or  twenty 
millions  must  be  gradually  withdrawn  from  circulation,  though 
they  may  come  in  very  slowly,  and  he  drawn  very  reluctantly 
from  the  hands  which  hold  them;  so  that  the  circulation  of  the 
bills  may  more  or  less  continue  for  a considerable  time  after 
the  charter  shall  expire.  In  this  way  I have  no  doubt  of  it* 
continuance  to  do  good  for  some  time  after  its  legal  existence 
shall  have  ceased.  There  will  be  no  rush  for  payment  of  it# 
notes  and  billg,  because  there  will  be  no  doubt  about  the  suffix 
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ciency  of  the  fund.  There  will  be  no  haste  to  get  rid  of  them, 
because  they  will  be  better  than  any  other  paper,  and  better 
than  gold  and  silver. 

Seeing  that  its  charter  is  to  expire,  and  finding  itself  suffering 
the  hostility  of  the  government,  the  bank  will  naturally  be  in- 
duced to  wind  up  its  affairs  successfully,  and  to  make  the  most 
it  can  for  the  interest  of  the  stockholders;  and  if  nothing  should 
occur  to  interrupt  the  commercial  business  of  the  country,  the 
bank  may  approach  the  end  of  its  charter,  with  a large  amount 
of  loans,  and  of  bills  in  circulation.  Until  these  shall  disap- 
pear, and  be  replaced  by  a new  capital  and  a new  currency, 
there  will  be  no  “experiment”  at,all.  The  bank  would  appear 
now  to  be  doing  as  large  a business  as  usual,  though  deprived 
of  the  government  deposiles.  Its  perfect  credits  and  its  good 
management  enable  it  to  do  this.  There  has  been,  therefore, 
no  withdrawal  of  the  means  of  circulation  and  exchange,  by 
bills.  In  the  mean  time,  the  deposites  have  gone  to  the  state 
banks,  and  have  increased,  of  course,  their  ability.  If,  after  the 
bank  of  the  United  States  shall  have  withdrawn  its  loans  and 
bills,  and  wound  up  all  its  affairs,  it  shall  appear  that  five  or  six 
hundred  state  banks  shall  be  able,  for  any  length  of  time,  to  fur- 
nish a currency  as  safe,  as  universal,  as  much  accredited,  as  ef- 
fectual for  the  purpose  of  cheap  exchange,  as  has  been  furnish- 
ed by  the  bank  of  the  United  States,  and  all  this  in  limes  of  ad- 
versity as  well  as  in  times  of  prosperity,  then  the  experiment 
may  be  said  to  have  succeeded.  He  was  not  one  of  those,  Mr. 
W.  said,  who  expected  such  a result.  On  the  contrary,  he 
looked  not  only  for  great  inconvenience,  in  the  important  con- 
cern of  internal  exchanges  but  for  great  irregularities  in  the  pa- 
per currency  of  the  country  also,  in  moments  of  commercial 
pressure  or  disaster,  if  it  were  left  entirely  subject  to  the  inter- 
est or  the  discretion  of  so  great  a number  of  state  institutions. 

But  the  bank  must  wind  up  its  affairs;  its  debts  must  be  col- 
lected, and  its  circulation,  after  a while,  entirely  withdrawn. 
And  when  this  takes  place,  or  begins  to  take  place,  then,  and 
not  till  then,  the  existing  government  “experiment”  will  begin 
to  be  put  to  the  proof.  At  present,  all  is  fair  weather;  the  ques- 
tion is,  how  will  it  be,  when  it  becomes  necessary  to  fill  up  the 
void  occasioned  by  withdrawing  the  bills  of  the  bank  of  the 
United  States,  by  notes  of  the  deposite  banks?  When  these 
banks  shall  be  brought  to  rely  on  their  own  means,  their  own 
credit,  and  their  own  facilities;  when  the  substantial  succor  of 
a universally  accredited  paper  currency,  of  twenty  millions  in 
amount,  shall  be  withdrawn,  then  the  experiment  will  be  put 
on  trial. 

It  is  known,  sir,  that  I am  one  of  those  who  believe  in  the 
impracticability  of  an  exclusive,  or  of  a general  inetalic  curren- 
cy. Such  a currency  is  not  suited  to  the  age,  nor  to  commer- 
cial convenience.  The  return  of  the  golden  age  is  a dream. 
There  will  continue  to  be  banks;  and  the  mass  of  circulation 
will  be  a paper  circulation  of  some  kind;  and  the  question  will 
be,  whether  state  institutions,  associated  together  as  deposite 
banks,  can  furnish  a sound  and  universally  accredited  circula- 
tion. 

At  present  they  are  not  proved  capable  of  any  such  thing 
If  a gentleman  here  wishes  to  remit  money  to  New  England,  or 
to  the  Ohio  river,  he  certainly  does  not  send  bills  of  the  depo- 
site bank  of  this  district.  If  a single  individual  has  done  that, 
by  way  of  trying  the  “experiment,”  he  probably  does  not  repeat 
the  trial;  and,  at  any  rate,  the  example  is  not  generally  follow- 
ed. Deposite  banks  pay  specie,  which  is,  so  far,  very  well; 
and  a person  with  a check  on  one  of  those  banks  can  obtain 
specie,  and  with  that  specie  he  can  obtain  bills  of  the  bank  of 
the  United  States;  and  this  is  the  process  he  will  go  through,  if 
lie  wishes  to  remit  money  in  the  shape  of  bank  notes,  to  places 
at  any  considerable  distance.  In  fact,  that  is  well  known  to 
be  the  only  practice.  How  this  is  to  be  effected,  when  there 
shall  be  no  longer  notes  of  the  bank  of  the  United  States  to  be 
had,  remains  to  be  seen. 

I have  said,  sir,  the  day  of  trial  has  not  come,  and  that  all  as 
yet  seems  clear  weather.  But  I recently  learned  some  symp- 
toms of  approaching  squalls.  Some  little  specks  of  clouds  at 
least,  make  their  appearance  above  the  horizon.  I learn,  from 
authority  not  to  be  questioned,  that,  within  the  last  week  or 
ten  days,  a treasury  warrant  was  drawn  on  a deposite  Jbank  in 
one  of  the  cities,  payable  in  another  city.  The  bank  on  which 
the  warrant  was  drawn  offered  to  pay  in  a check  on  a bank  in 
the  city  where  the  warrant  was  payable;  and  when  the  check 
was  presented,  it  was  found  to  be  made  payable  in  current  bank 
notes.  Here,  I think  sir,  there  is,  as  I have  said,  a small  cloud 
darkening  the  early  dawn  of  the  new  golden  day  of  our  curren- 
cy. Even  so  soon  as  the  present  hour,  treasury  drafts  are  thus 
offered  to  be  paid  in  current  bank  notes.  I have  very  good  rea- 
sons to  believe,  sir,  that  other  deposite  banks  draw  their  checks 
in  like  manner, payable  in  current  batik  notes.  And  I have  call- 
ed the  attention  of  the  senate  to  these  occurrences,  not  merely 
to  expose  the  practice,  but  to  correct  it  also.  I wish  to  stop  it 
at  the  threshold,  by  declaring  it  illegal;  and  I have  prepared  a 
section,  which  I trust  the  senate  will  see  the  importance  of  in- 
serting in  this  bill. 

— ' •***©  © 0444***- 
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From  the  Boston  Gazette. 

We  think  there  can  be  no  surer  test  of  the  advance  of  busi- 
ness and  commercial  enterprise  generally,  for  any  given  time, 
than  the  increase  of  postage  for  the  same  period.  It  is  a re- 
markable fact,  that  the  amount  accruing  from  postages  through- 
out the  U.  States  since  the  year  1827,  when  it  was  $917,893, 


has  more  than  doubled,  and  since  1828,  when  it  was  $1,058,204, 
to  the  present  time,  has  nearly  doubled,  it  being,  according  to 
a document  recently  published,  in  1834,  $1,969,913.  Such  a 
wonderful  increase,  in  the  short  space  of  six  or  eight  years,  is 
entirely  unexampled  in  the  history  of  the  world,  and  taken  in 
connection,  as  we  think  it  may  be,  with  a similar  increase  in 
other  statistical  details,  sets  all  previous  example  at  defiance. 
This,  it  will  be  remembered,  is  the  general  aggregate  throughout 
the  United  States.  Let  us  look  a little  closer  into  the  matter 
and  see  where  the  increase  has  been.  We  have  accidentally 
mislaid  our  memoranda  for  two  or  three  years,  but  as  the  gene- 
ral ratio  of  increase  from  year  to  year  appears  to  be  about  the 
same,  what  remains,  we  think  will  be  sufficiently  interesting  to 
our  readers,  or  we  should  not  have  taken  the  trouble  to  arrange 
the  following  table,  which  we  have  been  at  considerable  pains 
to  make  correct: — 


Table  of  postages  in  the  United  States  for  several  years. 

1827.  1829.  1831.  1832.  1834. 


New  York 212,536  272.524 

Pennsylvania..!  18,062  152,021 

Massachusetts.  92,429  107,545 

Virginia 67,295  75,106 

Maryland 56,046  63,616 

South  Carolina  44,764  44,675 

Georgia 39,428  45,851 

Ohio 27,480  43,266 

Louisiana 27,477  29,609 

Connecticut...  27,640  33,324 

North  Carolina  24,505  27,833 

Kentucky......  23,112  28,461 

Maine 22,916  29,368 

Alabama 18,093  20,369 

Tennessee 16,112  24,199 

New  Jersey.  . . . 15,584  19,766 

Rhode  Island..  12,663  14,109 

Vermont 12,305  15,742 

N.  Hampshire.  11,828  16,006 

Dist.  of  Colum.  11,518  11,295 

Mississippi....  9,575  11,125 

Missouri 5,289  9,546 

Indiana 4,996  7,793 

Delaware......  4,691  5,156 

Illinois 2,447  4,548 

Michigan  ter. . . 1,733  2,587 

Florida  do...  1,579  4,537 

Arkansas  do. . . 786  1,310 


312,018  344,267  430,426 

185.217  206,408  343,406 

119,388  129,712  172,567 

84,078  93,757  114,554 

69,039  76,766  89,235 

47,993  52,756  60,755 

54,232  61,786  79,925 

58,883  65,400  100,652 

40,794  48,129  61,905 

34,245  39,480  51,604 

28,750  31,821  38,746 

38,705  42,979  53,987 

29,932  34,234  58,717 

27,240  32,547  50,514 

31,423  35,544  43,858 

22,390  25,652  29,817 

14,806  15,773  19,002 

19.997  20,295  26,043 

17,298  18,845  23,429 

14,500  15,118  17,724 

15,499  17,529  26,450 

12  907  15,757  19,518 

11,508  14,460  20,835 

4,707  6,005  6,465 

7,791  9,764  14.789 

4,588  7,137  12,537 

6,321  6,722  8,292 

4,071  2,726  4,100 


917,893  1,115,227  1,318,320  1,471,371  1,969,913 

The  immense  state  of  New  York,  it  will  be  seen,  has  a little 
more  than  doubled  in  the  short  space  of  seven  years.  Pennsyl- 
vania has  almost  trebled  in  the  same  time — and  what  is  more 
wonderful  still,  has  just  about  doubled  since  1830.  Massachu- 
setts, although  but  the  eighth  state  in  the  union,  in  point  of 
population,  ranks  as  third  in  this  table  of  postage,  and  is  near 
60,000  ahead  of  Virginia,  which  is  fourth.  In  point  of  tonnage, 
too,  we  hope  we  shall  be  pardoned  here  for  saying  that  Massa- 
chusetts is  the  first  state  in  the  union;  New  York  following 
close  upon  her  heels  as  second,  and  Maine,  a thrifty  scion, 
lopped  from  the  parent  tree,  some  fifteen  years  ago,  coming  in, 
head  and  shoulders,  before  all  competitors,  as  third. 

By  the  above  table,  it  will  be  observed  that  seven  years  ago, 
Ohio,  the  “young  Hercules  of  the  west,”  ranked  as  the  ninth 
state,  and  was  a little  behind  Connecticut;  now  she  takes  rank 
as  fifth,  and  has  almost  doubled  Connecticut — though  in  the 
meantime,  the  latter  has  by  no  means  been  idle.  Indiana  du- 
ring the  same  period,  from  5,000,  has  advanced  to  nearly 21,000, 
and  Illinois,  from  2,450  to  nearly  15,000.  In  fact,  the  growth 
of  the  “far  west”  outstrips  all  previous  calculation — even 
while  we  stop  to  take  the  sun,  the  onward  current  sets  with  so 
much  rapidity,  that  it  is  entirely  out  of  the  question  to  obtain 
the  true  latitude.  Ohio  is  now  side  by  side  with  Virginia  in 
point  of  population,  and  in  another  year  the  postage,  which 
may  be  considered  as  a true  criterion  of  enterprise,  will  be  at 
least  equal. 


The  postages  of  several  of  the  principal  cities  in  the  United 
States  rank  in  the  following  order: — 


1831. 

New  York 144,767 

Philadelphia 95,284 

Boston 64,711 

Baltimore 49,330 

New  Orleans 30,729 

Charleston 24,327 

Richmond 16,696 

Savannah 14,032 

Cincinnati 13,019 

Albany 11,694 

Augusta,  Geo 9,689 


1834. 

192,493 

118,354 

77,925 

62,505 

48,840 

30,562 

20,336 

15,659 

20,991 

16,601 

14,355 


Boston,  as  it  will  be  observed,  although  fourth  in  point  of  po- 
pulation, ranks  as  third  in  postage,  and  is  15,000  ahead  of  Balti- 
more, which  is  fourth.  As  it  respects  tonnage,  Boston  is  gfeat- 
ly  ahead  of  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore,  and  is  second  only  to 
the  great  commercial  emporium — New  York. 

The  regular  and  very  gradual  increase  from  year  to  year  in 
every  state  of  the  union,  though  in  some  much  more  rapid  than 
in  others,  is  not  a little  remarkable,  the  instances  of  retrogres- 
sion being  extremely  rare. 
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We  have  inserted  a pretty  full  account  of  the  proceed 
ings  of  the'presidential  convention  held  in  this  city  last 
week — with  as  little  remark  of  our  own  as  the  state  of 
things  would  admit  of.  It  is  only  necessary  to  add,  that 
on  the  nominations  being  proclaimed,  a salute  of  artille 
ry  was  fired.  Except  in  the  discussions  and  points  that 
grew  out  of  the  singular  position  in  which  Pennsylvania 
was  placed,  and  concerning,  the  candidate  for  the  vice 
presidency,  every  thing  went  off  smoothly. 

The  large  amount  of  delegates  'from'  Maryland  may 
be  accounted  for  in  the  fact,  that  a state  convention  was 
held  at  the  same  time. 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  foreign  news  contained  in  this 
paper,  that  the  American  indemnity  bill  has  passed  th 
French  chamber,  by  a very  large  and  unexpected  majo- 
rity— with  a required  “apology,”  which  has,  perhaps 
already  been  made  by  the  president!  We  congratulate 
our  readers  on  the  result — without  inquiring  whether  the 
president , or  the  senate — or  the  revolution  of  the  three 
days  with  the  friendly  offices  of  Lafayette,  brought  about 
a peaceful  settlement  of  theaffaii — and  that  we  have  been 
preserved  from  an  unavailing  and  wasteful  war. 

The  debates  were  exceedingly  animated — hjit  the 
friends  of  justice,  and  of  the  government,  prevailed. 

We  publish  this  week  an  address  or  appeal  of  Mr 
Bell,  of  Tennessee,  concerning  certain  charges  preferred 
against  him  by  the  “Globe.”  It  is  our  practice  to  give 
both  sides  in  cases  of  this  sort — but,  independent  of  the 
coarseness  of  the  assault  made  in  that  paper,  there . is 
abundant  evidence  in  the  address  of  the  nature  and  cha- 
racter of  the  charges  preferred  against  Mr.  Bell,  and  the 
reader  has  the*whole  subject  before  him  in  the  replica- 
tion to  them. 

The  truth  is,  that  it  is  Mr.  Bell's  preference  for  judge 
White  over  Mr.  Van  Buren,  as  president  of  the  United 
States,  that  Ins  caused  the  attack  upon  him  ! It  was  ma- 
nifest that  the  president  had  fixed  upon  the  succession 
as  has  been  since  proven,  and  that  the  offence  of  Mr.  Bell 
was,  and  is,  in  resisting  that  preference. 

We  do  not  wish  to  enter  into  the  merits  of  this  matter 
and  shall  only  recommend  an  attentive  reading  of  the  ad- 
dress—for  it  bears  the  appearance  of  a plain  unvarnished 
tale  that  will  allow  of  no  misunderstanding  of  it.  And 
Mr.  Bell  contends  against  a fearful  odds — for  the  affili- 
ated press  will  not  publish  his  reply  to  the  charges  pre- 
ferred against  him,  though  presenting  the  charges  them- 
selves in  a thousand  different  forms!  The  matter  in  re- 
lation to  Mr.  Bell’s  dealings  with  the  bank  are  thrown 
in  for  the  simple  purpose  of  making  a noise  to  drown  the 
judgment — for  Mr.  B.  had  always  stood  openly  and  broad- 
ly opposed  to  the  bank. 

The  Globe  of  Saturday  last  says — 

“ Beware  of  March — the  ides  of  March. 

“We  have  a£>ain  and  again  warned  the  community  of  the  in- 
fatuation whicti  had  seized  them  since  the  panic,  to  embark  in 
every  species  of  extravagant  speculation. 

‘‘We  have  again  and  again  admonished  them  that  the  mam- 
moth hank  was  fosterins  this  phrenzy, -and  extending  its  dis- 
counts in  a manner  tiie  most  unprecedented-millions  on  mil- 
lions— with  a view  to  create  another  panic. 

“The  bitter — the  Sodom  fruit — is  now  beginning  to  be  offered 
to  the  community  to  be  tasted. 

“The  mammoth  refuses  foreign  bills— professes  now  to  he 
out  of  foreign  funds— and  the  revulsion  will  soon  he  felt  in  the 
reduced  price  of  stocks,  and  the  scarcity  of  money. 

“Those  who  have  taken  warning  will  he  safe.  Those  who 
have  permitted  the  serpent  to  coil  his  folds  around  them,  will 
find,  as  Mr.  Webster  threatened,  that  the  pressure  will  be  again 
renewed— yea,  renewed  again  and  again,  while  the  monster  lias 
a muscle  left  which  it  can  move.  Read  the  following  facts: 

“The  United  States  bank  has  exhausted  its  funds  in  Eng- 
land, arid  will  not  draw  for  the  next  packet.  After  this  was 
known  yesterday  there  were  a good  m^tiiy  sales  of  bills  at  9£. 
premium,  60  long  as  sellers  at  that  rate  could  be  found.  This 
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morning  the  rate  is  9f  a 10,  though  we  doubt  whe 
prime  bills  can  be  had  at  less  than  10  per  cent.  At  l. 
some  of  the  local  banks  are  drawing.”  [Jour,  of 

It  so  happened  that,  on  the  same  day,  we  publi 
brief  speech  of  Mr.  Webster,  and  introduced  it  by  a few 
remarks — adding  a postscript  concerning  a rise  of  the 
rate  of  exchange  on  England,  &c.  and  the  probable 
effects  of  it. 

Is  there  any  thing  that  will  satisfy  the  “ Globe?”  A little 
while  since,  and  the  hank  was  assailed  because  it  kept 
funds  in  Europe,  and  now  because  it  lias  no  funds  there! 
And  it  is  required  to  draw  on  England,  (whether  it  hgs 
funds  or  not),  at  rates  below  the  market  price!  It  ap- 
pears that  some  of  the  local  banks  are  drawing  at  10  per 
cent,  and  will  draw  at  15,  if  they  can,  and  the  people 
will  pay  it — the  marquis  of  Caermathen’s  bank  as  well  as 
the  rest,  and  no  one  will  blame  any  o f them  for  doing  so. 

Every  one  expects,  (as  all  thinking  persons  should), 
that  the  winding  up  of  the  bank  of  the  United  Slates  will 
produce  a “pressure” — but  it  will  be  a small  one  com- 
pared with  a demand  for  money  in  England,  which  has 
some  40  or  50  millions  in  the  stocks  and  local  banks  of 
Pennsylvania,.  JYeiv  York , Louisiana,  Ohio,  &c.  We 
should  much  regret  this,  and  were  in  great  hopes  that 
the  success  of  our  manufactures,  (lessening  the  demand 
for*British  goods),  would  have  regulated  the  exchange 
and  kept  it  at  par:  but,  as  a very  large  quantity  of  money 
has  been  imported  in  our  zeal  to  have  a currency  of 
gold  and  silver,  it  is  probable  that  some  of  it  is  going 
“bock  agen,”  and  hence  the  advance  of  bills  on  London. 

The  currency,  from  various  causes,  has  been  immode- 
ately  expanded,  and  the  wildest  speculations  have  been 
indulged  in:  instance — as  many  building  lots  have  been 
purchased  in,  and  in  the  neighborhood  of.  New  York,  as 
would  accommodate  very  many  millions  of  persons!  So> 
it  lias  been  every  where.  And  it  is  stated  in  the  “New 
York  Evening  Post”  that  some  of  the  local  banks  have 
exceeded,  by  5U  per  cent,  the  amount  of  their  loans  that 
are  legally  allowed  ! ! ! Now  here  is  a '■'■high  pressure /” 
The  bank  of  the  United  Slates  has  had  no  hand  in  this 
thing,  as  the  following  reference  to  its  condition  will 
shew: 

Statement  of  loans. 

Loans.  Bills. 

37,17:1,747  75  22,926.468  96 


1835.  April  1 
1834.  « 

1833.  « 

1832.  “ 

1831.  “ 


36,130.141  96 
41,574,206  29 
48,449,592  95 
'43,742,458  32 


18,676,675  66 
22.749  723  50 
21,481,100  59 
14,725.923  30 


Totals. 
60,100.216  71 
54,806,817  62 
64,323  929  79 
69.930,693  54 
58,46^.380  62 


Now,  while  the  sum  of  the  -whole  loans  for  the  four  last 
years  gives  an  average  of  62  millions,  that  on  the  1st 
April,  1835,  is  only  60  millions,  and  the  amount  of  its 
lulls”  is  larger  than  in  any  preceding  year;-  but  its 
loans,  ’’proper,  six  millions  less!  Surely,  this  does  not 
shew  a disposition  in  the  bank  to  expand  the  currency, 
though  it  might  have  done  so — having  16^  millions  in 
specie  on  hand,  a much  larger  amount  than  it  ever  pos-  * 
sessed  before;  and  more  than  there  is  in  all  the  state 
banks,  perhaps! 

It  is  not  true  that  the  hank  lias  extended  its  loan?. 

A dishonest  practice  prevails  of  comparing  different  pe- 
riods together.  It  is  not  honorable.  The  same  month 
should  stand  against  the  same  month,  always. 

We  are  only  anxions  in  this  matter  that  the  people 
should  understand  it.  We  have  no  notion  that  the*fiank 
ill  be  rechartered — and  desire  that  it  may,  as  we  hope 
hat  it  will,  “die  easily,”  and  naturally,  if  its  enemies 
ill  let  it  alone,  and  as  it  would  appear  that  it  is  its  in- 
terest to  do — having  a large  amount  of  debts  receivable, 
and,  the  reader  will  observe,  in  the  shape  of  “bills,” 
which  gives  it  a mighty  command  over  its  means,  and 
places  it  in  enviable  circumstances.  Its  “loans”  are 
only  in  about  the  amount  of  its  capital — and  it  is  proba-. 
ble,  also,  that  a large  sum  of  that  capital  is  in  loans,  and 
so  virtually  paid  off. 
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By  a singular  accident,  we  omitted  to  mention  last 
week,  that  iVillittm  Gw y yin  Jones , editor  of  the  “Balti- 
more Gazette,”  had  been  detected,  on  Friday,  in  robbing 
oost  office  of  many  letters,  (about  an  hundred) — being 
in  the  act  of  taking  them  away,  &c. 
mjoyed  a fair  character,  and  had  privileges  in  the 
ice  which,  we  hope,  will  never  again  be  extended 
ne;  and  it  appears  that  he  has  carried  on  this  busi- 
onsiderable  time,  and,  probably,  had  taken  many 
letters;  recklessly  destroying  post  notes  and 
requiring  endorsement,  and  causing  much  trou- 
and  loss  greater  than  the  amount  of  the  money  that 
e obtained — which  latter,  as  he  says,  was  about  two 
thousand  dollars. 

His  conduct  has  been  coldly' calculated — and  will  meet 
with  the  reward  that  is  due  to  deeds  so  destructive.  We 
most  heartily  sympathise  with  his  family,  which  are 
highly  respectable. 


The  communication  or  annual  message  of  the  mayor 
of  New  York,  which  was  submitted  to  the  common 
council  at  the  commencement  of  the  present  political 
year,  has  just  been  printed.  It  is  a concise  and  sensible 
review  of  past  measures,  of  the  present  position  of  the 
city  and  its  future  prospects.  The  city  debt,  permanent 
and  temporary,  is  $745,034  62 

Paid  off  during  1834,  91,309  91 

Warrants  on  the  treasury  last  year,  1,915,638  41 

Probable  drafts  next  year,  including  water,  3,000,000  00 
Sinking  fund  on  hand,  130,000  00 

Real  estate  owned  by  the  city,  10,000,000  00 


Among  the  noblest  bridges  ever  built,  is  that  over 
which  the  rail  road  to  Washington  (from  Baltimore), 
crosses  the  Patapsco,  will  pass.  It  is  of  granite. 


At  the  broker’s  board  in  Philadelphia,  on  the  26th  in- 
stant, 300  shares  of  the  stock  of  the  Merchants’  bank  of 
Baltimore,  were  sold  at  $19@$20,  for  $10  paid  in. 


The  wheat  crops  are,  in  general,  exceedingly  injured 
— so  much  so,  that  they  have  been  ploughed  up  in  many 
places. 

It  is  supposed  that  the  loss  of  New  Jersey,  in  fruit, 
will  exceed  500,000  dollars,  in  consequence  of  the  seve- 
rity of  the  last  winter,  many  tens  of  thousands  of  peach 
trees  having  been  killed. 


flight  acres  of  a farm  on  Long  Island,  about  two  miles 
from  Brooklyn,  has  been  sold  for  80,000  dollars — and 
60  acres  of  farming  land  in  Orange  county,  N.  Y.  for 
$20,000! 


The  new  steamboat  Susquehannah  arrived  at  Wilkes- 
barre  a few  days  since  from  Owego,  and  was  received 
“amidst  the  general  acclamation  of  the  citizens.”  The 
Wilkesbarre  Democrat  says: — 

She  made  her  first  trip  to  this  place,  a distance  of  about  130 
miles,  in  10  hours,  without  the  aid  ot  her  two  side  wheels,  and 
with  the  disadvantage  of  new  machinery.  Capt.  Toby,  who 
built  the  boat,  commanded  her  in  her  first  voyage,  and  several 
citizens  of  Owego,  and  of  the  intermediate  villages,  accom- 
panied. On  Friday  she  returned,  and  marched  up  the  rapid 
current  with  a strength  and  velocity  that  afford  a reasonable 
belief  Of  her  entire  success.  She  is  designed,  as  we  are  in- 
formed, both  for  passengers  and  for  towing,  and  should  she 
answer  present  expectation,  will  be  of  great  advantage  to  the 
business  of  this  valley. 

A correspondent  of  the  Portland  Courier  gives  the  fol- 
lowing definitions  of  some  of  the  names  given  by  the  In- 
dians to  American  rivers  and  lakes:  “Ocmulgee — boil- 
ing, bubbling , water  Wetumpkan,  the  name  of  the  falls 
of  the  Chattahcmche,  rolling  or  troubled  waters.  Fullu- 
lah,  the  name  of  a fall  where  the  water  pours  down  some 
hundred  feet,  awful , terrible.  Alleghany,  clear  water. 
Ohio,  most  beautiful  of  rivers.  Canandaigua,  place  of 
rest.  Schenectady,  over  the  plain.  Connecticut,  long 
river.  Winnipiseogee,  the  smile  of  the  great  spirit. 


XJ.  S.  district  court.  United  States,  vs.  Kiel  Brock- 
way. The  court,  judge  Conkling  presiding,  now  in  ses- 
sion at  Albany,  was  occupied  three  days  in  the  trial  of 


this  cause,  which  grew  out  of  the  seizure  of  one  of  Mr. 
Brockway ’s  canal  packet  boats,  which  run  between  Buffa- 
lo and  Rochester,  on  a charge  of  smuggling.  The  trial 
resulted  in  a verdict  for  the  government.  We  under- 
stand thaf  the  value  of  property  seized,  with  the  judg- 
ment and  costs,  will  amount  to  six  or  seven  thousand 
dollar3-  [Alb.  Jour. 

The  following  relate  to  the  two  great  [southern]  points 
between  the  east  and  the  west — 

The  Pittsburgh  Gazette  says — 

In  order  to  give  an  idea  of  the  amount  of  business  now  done 
in  Pittsburgh,  the  following  statement  has  been  procured  from 
correct  sources: — 

Books  and'paper  sold  yearly, * 

Drugs  and  medicines,  paints,  &c 

Hardware, [ 

White  lead 

Beer  and  porter, 

Lumber, 

Pork, 

Glass,  green  and  cut, ’ ” 

Amount  of  sales  by  8 lolling  mills,  9 foundries  and 


7 engine  manufactories, 1,690,000 

Cotton  business, 360,000 

Building  and  finishing  steam  boats ; 300,000 

Brush  business, 20.000 

Copper  and  tin  business, 75,000 

Grocers  and  liquor  dealers, 2,000,006 

Wholesale  and  retail  dry  grood  stores,.. 2,800,000 

Plough,  wagon  business,  shovels,  &c 100,000 

Coal, 250,000 

Furniture  and  leather  business, 250,000 


$10,700,000 

Very  many  heavy  items  have  been  omitted,  and  this  rough 
statement  has  been  hastily  prepared,  in  order  to  show  the  ne- 
cessity under  which  we  labor. 

The  “Times”  observes — 

“There  has  never  been  witnessed  before  in  this  city,  such  a 
concourse  of  travellers,  or  such  bustle  in  the  commercial  line. 
The  hotels  for  some  days  have  been  utterly  unable  to  accom- 
modate the  crowds,  arriving  by  the  stages  and  canal  packets.’* 

Prosperity  of  Wheeling.  As  an  evidence  of  the  increasing 
prosperity  of  this  place,  it  is  stated  in  the  Wheeling  Gazette 
that  some  lots  recently  purchased,  have  changed  hands,  at  an 
advance  of  50  and  100  per  cent,  and  that  an  active  spirit  of 
speculation  prevails  in  relation  to  real  estate  generally.  In  the 
more  public  streets,  old  frame  buildings  are  being  pulled  down, 
and  brick  ones  going  tip  in  their  place;  and  great  preparations 
are  making  for  building  generally.  A town  has  been  laid  off  by 
Mr.  Martin,  on  the  ferry  landing  on  the  Ohio  side,  and  in  a few 
days  seventy  lots,  at  $100  each,  were  sold  The  editor  adds, 
that  “while  these  golden  hopes  are  animating  the  speculators, 
our  stores  and  workshops  are  doing  a more  substantial  and 
certain  business”— and  as  an  evidence  of  the  spirit  that  pre- 
vails says,  that  Mr.  Phillips,  the  engine  maker,  has  eight  steam 
engines  now  under  way,  and  that  additional  orders  are  com- 
ing in  weekly. 

Among  the  contracts  which  Mr.  Phillips,  one  of  the  engine 
builders,  is  now  filling,  (says  the  Wheeling  Gazette),  is  one 
from  Cheraw , South  Carolina,  for  an  engine  to  be  used  on  the 
Pee  Dee  river.  What  a train  of  thought  is  here  opened  to  the 
mind— a town  in  the  west,  which  a few  years  ago  contained 
but  a handful  of  inhabitants,  now  furnishing  steam  engines 
to  the  southern  most  parts  of  this  wide  union!  The  one  spoken 
of  can  be  sent  to  its  place  of  destination  either  by  way  of  New 
Orleans  or  Baltimore.  If  by  the  former,  the  freight  will  be  half 
a cent  per  pound— insurance  one  per  cent,  on  the  cost:  if  by 
Baltimore,  it  will  be  taken  from  here  in  wagons  on  the  national 
road,  at  a charge  of  one  cent  per  pound— no  insurance.  The 
whole  cost'of  delivering  it  in  Cheraw,  it  is  supposed,  will  be 
400  dollars,  making  the  cost  of  the  engine  there  about  4,000 
and  saving  to  its  owners  from  500  to  1,000  dollars  over  one 
obtained  from  the  Atlantic  workshops. 

Some  6tnall  idea  may  he  gathered  of  the  importance  of 
Wheeling,  from  the  fact,  that  during  the  year,  ending  on  the 
31st  March,  there  were  registered  on  the  books  of  the  Virginia 
hotel,  no  less  than  17,000  onmes,  travellers  who  went  there 
either  for  business  or  pleasure,  independently  of  those — and 
they  amounted  to  some  thousands — who  merely  stopped  for 
temporary  purposes.  At  the  United  States  hotel,  in  the  same 
town,  during  the  past  ten  weeks,  the  time  in  which  it  has  been 
occupied  by  its  present  proprietor,  the  number  of  registered 
names  was  1,536. 

Wm.  Adams,  the  negro,  who  was  condemned  for  the 
murder  of  captain  Tilden,  was  executed  yesterday  morn- 
ing, about  half  past  11  o’clock,  at  the  jail  yard.  We 
understand  that  he  addressed  the  crowd  for  about  10  mi- 
nutes. We  were  sorry  to  learn  that  the  crowd  was  very 
large;  and  was  composed  principally  of  females. 
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STATISTICAL. 

The  population  of  Rome  is  said  to  be  147,000.  There  are  in 
the  city  64  churches,  34,809  families,  80  bishop*,  1,450  priests, 
2,000  monks  and  friars,  1,500  nuns.  Paris  and  London  are 
much  larger,  but  the  proportion  of  ecclesiastics  is  much  less. 

In  England  the  condemnations  to  death  for  21  years  ftorn 
1813  to  1833,  are  given  as  23,700.;  executions,  933;  giving  1,128 
average  annual  condemnations,  and  44  executions;  an  enor- 
mous proportion  when  compared  with  those  of  France  or  Bel- 
gium. The  following  table  will  show  this  proportion  still  more 
distinctly:  the  medium  executions  in  France,  from,  1815  to  1832 
amounted  to  67,  or  1 for  477,000  souls.  In  England,  from  1827 
to  1833,  to  44,  or  1 for  265.000  souls.  In  Belgium,  from  1815  to 
1829,  to  4 1-7,  or  1 for  680,000. 

Of  121  deaths  at  New  York,  in  a week,  thirty-four  were  of 
consumption! 

Beautiful  statuary  marble,  said  to  be  of  the  finest  texture  and 
of  snowy  whiteness,  has  been  discovered  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Lynchburg.  In  some  places  it  runs  into  the  verd  antique  va 
riety.  “In  some  specimens  of  the  latter  variety,  the  prevailing 
color  is  a cheerful  green,  agreeably  blended  with  clouds  of  white, 
so  as  to  give  it  a fine  fioeculent  appearance.  Some  specimens 
of  the  while  variety  are  highly  translucent.” 

From  the  National  Intelligencer.  In  Rhode  Island  there  are 
in  operation  120  cotton  mills,  containing  about  235,000  spindles 
and  6,000  looms.  The  capital  directly  invested  is  about 
$5,500,000.  They  use  11,000,000  pounds  of  cotton,  and  turn 
out  39.000,000  yards  of  cloth  annually.  There  are  directly  em- 
ployed in  manufacturing  6,000  females  and  3,000  males,  and  up- 
wards of  three  thousand  of  that  number  are  under  twelve  years 
of  age.  The  weekly  wages  for  females  average  $2  25;  for  males, 
including  boys,  $5  25.  Whole  amount  of  wages  paid  to  the  de- 
pendants of'  the  manufactories,  about  $50,000  weekly,  or 
$2,600,000  per  annum.  The  machine  shops,  bleaching,  callen- 
deriug,  printing  and  other  establishments,  amount  to  an  addi- 
tion of  about  one-fourth.  There  is  used  for  sizing,  & c.  about 

2.000  barrels  of  flour,  2,000  tons  of  coal,  2,000  cords  of  wood, 

80.000  gallons  of  oil,  and  about  $100,000  per  annum  in  other  ar- 
ticles, all  for  the  manufactories  only.  The  increased  business 
and  consumption  for  the  manufacturing  population  is  not  esti- 
mated. 

The  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  canal  company  can  furnish  as 
much  water  power  within  the  District  of  Columbia,  as  will  pro- 
pel every  machine  now  in  operation  in  the  state  of  Rhode 
Island,  but  which  must  lie  dormant  for  years,  if  the  price  at 
which  the  water  is  now  held  shall  not  be  materially  reduced. 
Would  not  the  canal  company  be  infinitely  more  benefitted  by 
giving  the  water  without  charge  to  such  establishments,  at  the 
termination  of  the  canal,  and  derive  their  income  from  the  in- 
cieased  business  on  it,  than  by  holding  it  at  an  ordinary  price 
for  revenue,  prevent  its  occupation?  Capital  and  manufactur- 
ing skill  can  only  be  brought  here  by  liberal  encouragement. 

The  total  number  of  persons  employed  in  navigating  the  Mis - 
tissippi  and  its  waters,  is  estimated  at  43,000! 

The  Philadelphia  Commercial  Herald  contains  a list  of  ves- 
sels buiK  at  that  port  within  the  last  ten  years.  The  number  of 
square  rigged  vessels  has  been  less  and  less  from  year  to  year, 
until  duiing  1834,  it  was  but  one  ship,  one  barque  and  four  brigs. 
The  whole  number  built  in  ten  years  is  46  ships,  4 barques,  64 
brigs,  85  schooners,  100  sloops  and  15  steamboats. 

In  1820,  when  anthracite  coal  was  first  used  in  New  York 
city,  365  tons  were  imported.  Now  the  consumption  is  1,931,207 
tons. 

Taxable  property  in  Ohio,  in  1826  and  1835.  By  the  assess- 
ments of  1826,  there  were  returned  15,143,000  acres  of  land, 
valued  at  $37,474,495.  This,  together  with  the  personal  pro- 
perly, made  a total  valuation  of  $59,537,346.  At  this  time,  how- 
ever, grist,  saw  and  oil  mills,  distilleries  and  breweries,  money 
at  interest,  &c.  were  not  taxed. 

In  1835,  tire  appraisers  returned  17,028,850  acres  of  land,  va- 
lued at  $83,922,892 — which  together  with  all  other  property  sub 
jected  to  taxation,  as  equalized  by  the  state  board,  made  a total 
valuation  of  $94,549,086. 

It  appears  from  a circular  of  the  honorable  J.  M.  White, ‘The 
delegate  in  congress  from  Florida,  that,  in  the  last  ten  years, 
the  sum  of  fifteen  hundred  thousand  dollars  has  been  expended 
by  the  general  government  in  that  territory. 

It  is  but  a short  time  since  metallic  pens  were  introduced  in 
to  general  use.  But  the  demand  for  them  is  astonishingly  great, 
and  is  every  day  increasing.  It  is  computed  that  the  quantity 
of  steel  consumed  in  Great  Britain  during  the  last  year  in  the 
manufacture  of  pens  amounted  to  one  hundred  and  twenty  tons! 
— each  ton  producing  1,900,000  pens — making  a total  amount  of 
228,000,000.  [They  were  the  invention  of  Mr.  P.  Williamson, 
then  of  Baltimore]. 

ITEMS. 

The  corporation  of  New  York  are  making  many  “reforma- 
tions” in  the  officers  of  the  city. 

It  is  stated  that  the  reported  changes  in  the  “cabinet,”  at 
Washington,  are  unfounded — and  that 

“The  president  has  prepared  a circular  directing  that  all  the 
clerks  shall  pay  their  debt3,  and  lead  sober  and  moral  lives. 


The  postmaster  general  this  day  issued  an  order  to  the  chief 
of  the  examining  bureau  of  his  department,  directing  a report 
to  be  made  to  him  of  the  habits  and  efficiency  of  each  clerk  in 
that  bureau.  This  smacks  of  reform.  The  new  postmaster  ge- 
neral is  at  his  post  at  eight  o’clock  every  morning,  and,  conse- 
quently, the  old  clerks  who  formerly  appeared  at  eleven,  now 
muster  at  nine.” 

The  legislature  of  Connecticut  has  passed,  by  a large  majo- 
rity, the  resolution  instructing  the  senators  of  the  state  in  con- 
gress to  vote  for  expunging  from  the  records  of  the  United 
States  senate,  the  resolutions  censuring  the  president  in  rela- 
tion to  the  public  deposites. 

[To  which  the  senators  will  pay  no  manner  of  attention,  ex- 
cept to  say  that  they  will  not  do  the  bidding  of  the  legislature. 
The  “right  of  instruction”  is  running  into  a wrong  against  the 
constitution]. 

The  receipts  for  tolls  on  the  New  York  canals  during  30  days 
ending  14th  inst.  amounted  to  $246,602;  being  $51,580  more 
than  had  been  received  prior  to  the  same  date  last  year. 

At  2 o’clock  on  the  morning  of  the  15th  inst.  the  Planters* 
Hotel,  in  New  Orleans,  being  in  a state  of  repair,  fell  with  a 
tremendous  crash,  and  buried  a large  number  of  persons  in  its 
ruins.  Many  had  been  dug  out— some  dead  and  others  horribly 
mangled.  The  extent  of  the  calamity  was  not  known  when 
the  account  came  away. 

The  steamboat  Majestic,  while  stopping  at  Memphis, Ten.  on 
her  way  from  New  Orleans  to  St.  Louis*  exploded  on  the  13ih 
inst.  and  forty  persons  were  killed  and  missing — chiefly  German 
emigrants!  This  probably  happened  to  save  50  cents  worth  of 
wood,  by  holding  on  the  steam.  We  hope  that  t)ie  hoat  was 
blown  into  atoms,  and  the  captain  and  engineer  killed,  as  they 
deserved  to  be. 

The  Cincinnati  Post  of  the  20th  inst.  says — We  are  informed 
by  a gentleman  just  arrived  from  New  Orleans  in  the  Henry 
Clay,  that  when  he  left,  (about  14  days  since),  there  were  40 
cases  of  cholera  in  that  city.  He  passed  a flat  boat  at  the  Up- 
per Cotton  Press,  which  had  on  board  the  uncoffined  bodies  of 
eight  persons  who  died  with  it.  If  death  has  commenced  there 
with  such  eagerness  his  campaign,  before  the  season  concludes 
his  havoc  will  be  dreadful. 
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NAPOLEON  AND  THE  INDEMNITY. 

Considerable  sensation  was  produced  in  the  French  chamber 
of  deputies,  in  the  course  of  the.  iate  debate  on  the  American 
indemnity,  by  the  president  producing  and  reading  the  original 
memorial  of  our  minister  to  Napoleon,  (then  first  consul)  and 
his  order  thereon.  It  ran  as  follows: — “I  request  the  citizen 
Talleyrand  to  make  a report  on  the  two  subjects  contained  in 
this  note,  and  especially  on  the  first  (American  claim).  There 
is  no  question  of  a want  of  ability  to  pay:  If  we  owe  we  most 

pay.”  [Phil.  U.  S-  Gaz. 

■ 6nn. . 

LATE  FOREIGN  NEWS. 

GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND. 

The  following  is  the  new  ministry — 

The  cabinet. 

First  lord  of  the  treasury,  lord  Melbourne. 

President  of  the  council,  lord  Lansdowne. 

First  lord  of  the  admiralty,  lord  Auckland. 

Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster,  lord  Holland. 

Woods,  works,  and  privy  seal,  lord  Duncannon. 

Home  secretary,  lord  J.  Russell. 

Foreign  secretary,  lord  Palmerston. 

Colonial  secretary,  Mr.  Charles  Grant. 

India  board,  sir  J.  Hobhouse. 

Secretary  of  war,  lord  Howick. 

Board  of  trade,  Mr.  Poiilet  Thomson. 

Chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  Mr.  Spring  Rice. 

Not  in  the  cabinet. 

Lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland,  earl  Mulgrave. 

Lord  chancellor  of  Ireland,  lord  Plunkett. 

Chief  secretary  for  Ireland,  viscount  Morpeth. 

Postmaster  general,  marquis  Conyngham. 

Lord  chamberlain,  marquis  Wellesly. 

Lord  stewart,  duke  of  Argyle. 

Master  of  the  horse,  earl  of  Albemarle. 

Paymaster  general  and  treasurer  of  the  navy,  sir  H.  Parnell. 

Vice  president  of  the  board  of  trade,  and  master  of  the  mint, 
Mr.  Labouehere. 

Lords  of  the  treasury,  lord  Seymour,  Mr.  Steuart,  & Mr.  Ord. 

Lords  of  the  admiralty,  lord  Dalmeny,  sir  William  Parker, 
honorable  captain  Elliot,  sir  T.  Tronhridge,  Bart. 

Joint  secretaries  of  the  treasury.  Mr.  Baring,  Mr.  Stanley. 

Secretary  of  the-admiralty,  Mr.  Charles  Wood. 

Secretaries  of  the  board  of  control,  Mr.  Robert  Gordon,  Mr. 
Vernon  Smith. 

Judge  advocate  general,  Mr.  R.  C.  Fergtisson. 

Clerk  of  the  ordnance,  colonel  Leith  Hay. 

Surveyor  general  of  ordnance*  sir  Rufane  Donkin. 

Under  secretary  home  department,  honorable  Fox  Maule. 
Under  secretary  of  the  colonies,  sir  George  Grey. 

Attorney  general,  sir  J.  Campbell. 

Solicitor  general,  Mr.  Rolfe. 

Lord  advocate  for  Scotland,  Mr.  Murray. 

Solicitor  general  for  Scotland,  Mr.  Cuninghame. 
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Attorney  general  for  Ireland,  Mr.  Perrin. 

Solicitor  general  for  Ireland,  Mr.  O’Loughlen. 

The  house  of  lords,  on  the  motion  of  lord  Melbourne,  had  ad- 
journed to  the  30th  April,  with  an  understanding  that  no  public 
business  was  to  be  taken  up  before  the  12th  May— to  give  time 
to  ministers  to  make  such  regulations  as  their  call  to  office  re- 
quired. 

The  honorable  Alexander  Baring  has  been  raised  to  the  peer- 
age by  the  title  of  baron  Ashburton,  in  the  county  of  Devon. 

Ireland  is  much  disturbed.  Many  of  the  clergy  of  the  church 
of  England  are  reduced  to  great  distress  by  the  failure  ol  the 
tithes. 

American  stocks,  Jlpril  23.  New  York  5 per  cents.  1837,  96; 
5 percent.  1845,  104.  Pennsylvania  5 per  cents.  lOlf  to  103. 
Louisiana,  Barings  101±  to  102.  Mississippi  6 per  cent.  56.  Do. 
new  108  to  109£.  U.  S.  bank  shares  £23  5s.  Lou.  state  bank, 
£26  10s.  Bank  of  do.  £27  10s.  N.  O.  ciiy  and  bank  co.  £22 
5s.  to  £22  10s.  New  Jersey  canal,  &c.  bonds  5 per  cent.  1884, 
5 premium. 

FRANCE. 

From  the  13th  to  the  16th  the  chamber  was  engaged  in  dis- 
cussing the  American  indemnity  bill.  Mr.  Berryer  was  very 
earnest  against  it,  and  spoke  lightly  of  the  alleged  ‘‘misery  that 
its  rejection  would  bring  upon  500,000  of  the  working  classes’? 
of  France;  but  the  minisier  of  the  interior  ably  supported  the 
bill.  On  the  ISth,  the  vote  was  taken.  The  following,  from 
the  London  Times  of  April  21st,  gives  us  the  particulars. 

“The  Paris  papers  which  we  received  at  a late  hour  this 
morning  by  express,  put  us  in  possession  of  the  whole  report  of 
Saturday’s  proceedings  in  the  chamber  of  deputies,  by  which 
we  find  that  the  debate  on  the  American  claims  has  been 
brought  to  a close.  The  bill,  as  amended  by  the  committee, 
proposing  a grant  of 25, 000, 000  francs,  was  voted  by  a majority 
of289  against  137.  According  to  an  amendment  proposed  by 
general  Valaze,  to  which  ministers  assented,  and  which  was 
agreed  to  by  the  chamber,  the  indemnity  is  not  to  be  paid  until 
after  the  French  government  shall  have  received  satisfactory 
explanations  with  regard  to  the  message  of  the  president  of  the 
union,  dated  December  2,  1834.  Two  other  amendments— one, 
that  no  interest  should  be  paid,  and  the  other,  that  the  interest 
should  only  commence  from  the  date  of  the  passing  of  the  bill, 
weie  both  lost.  From  some  observations  in  the  Journal  des 
Debats  upon  the  passing  of  this  bill,  it  would  appear  that  Mr. 
Livingston  is  not  expected  to  remain  at  Paris  in  his  diplomatic 
character,  nor  return  thither  as  ambassador,  should  he  go  to 
America.  The  Journal  thus  expresses,  itself— “It  is  probable 
that  Mr.  Livingston  will  think  proper  to  be  the  bearer  himself 
to  his  government  of  the  account  of  all  that  has  passed  here,  in 
order  not  to  expose -himself  a second  time  to  the  inconvenience 
of  having  his  correspondence  published.  It  is  probable,  also, 
that  the  American  government  will  think  proper  not  to  send 
him  back  to  France,  in  order  to  spare  him  the  inevitable  em- 
barrassment under  which  he  must  labor,  after  the  written  ex 
pressions  lhat-have  been  attributed  to  him  in  the  course  of  the 
debate.  We  do  not  blame  the  American  government  for  having 
given  so  complete  and  so  prompt  a publicity  to  Mr.  Livingston’s 
letters;  perhaps  it  was  demanded  by  .the  forms  and  practice  of 
her  institutions;  but  such  publicity  must  often  have  the  effct 
of  sacrificing  individual  negotiators,  it  being  impossible  to  re- 
quire that  the  negotiator,  who  has  spoken  publicly  ill  of  the 
country  to  which  he  is  accredited,  should  continue  to  be  well 
received  by.  the  people  he  has  offended.  These  are  the  reasons 
which  induce  us  to  look  upon  the  longer  stay  of  Mr.  Livingston 
in  Paris  as  very  difficult,  and  his  return  very  uncertain.” 

The  condition  that  the  president’s  message  at  the  opening  of 
congress  shall  receive  a satisfactory  explanation  will  of  course 
make  no  trouble.  The  speech  of  M.  Berryer  which  attracted 
some  notice  at  the  dale  of  previous  advices,  was  replied  to  and 
withdrawn  by  M.  Thiers,  minister  of  the  interior,  and  the  duke 
de  Broglie. 

The  Liverpool  Journal  of  the  25th  April,  says— The  protract- 
ed debate  in  the  French  chamber  of  deputies,  on  the  American 
indemnity  bill, Was  brought  to  a close  on  Saturday,  when,  as 
we  anticipated  months  ago,  the  French  made  a virtue  of  neces 
sity,  and  the  bill  was  carried  bv  a majority  of  152  votes— there 
being  289  for,  and  137  against  it.  Every  amendment  proposed 
by  the  opposition  (except  one)  was  rejected.  After  the  bill 
was  passed,  the  opposition  proposed,  first,  that  no  interest 
should  be  paid,  and  next,  that  the  interest  should  commence 
only  on  the  day  the  bill  passed.  The  chamber  of  deputies  ne- 
gatived these  propositions;  consequently,  the  whole  sum  of  25 
millions  of  francs  will  be  paid,  together  with  full  interest  from 
the  date  of  the  treaty.  The  arrears  of  interest  will  amount  to 
nearly  5,000,000  of  francs.  All,  therefore,  that  France  has 
gained  by  the  delay — by  the  shabby  shuffling  about  the  whole 
business— by  the  attempted  tricking— by  the  aim  at  national 
swindling,  amounts  to  this:  first,  that  the  national  vanity  has 
been  sorely  wounded  by  the  threats  of  the  American  president; 
secondly,  that  the  honor  of  France  has  been  tarnished,  in  the 
eyes  of  Europe,  by  this  swindling  transaction;  and,  thirdly,  that 
full  interest  must  be  paid  on  the  money  since  the  treaty  was 
signed. 

The  following  is  the  amendment  proposed  by  gen.  Valaze, 
and  which  was  adopted — “The  payments  to  be  effected  iH  exe- 
cution of  the  first  article  of  the  present  bill  shall  take  place  only 
after  the  French  government  shall  have  received  satisfactory 


explanations  as  to  the  message  of  the  president  of  the  United 
States,  dated  December  2,  1834.” 

Now  it  would  be  a full  and  complete  answer  on  our  part, 
(says  the  N.  Y.  American),  to  the  requisition  of  this  amend- 
ment, to  recall  and  reiterate  the  following  declaration,  which, 
in  the  president’s  annual  message,  immediately  follows  the  re- 
commendation, that,  in  a certain  contingency,  reprisals  be  re- 
sorted to. 

“Such  a measure  ought  not  to  be  considered  by  France  as  a 
menace.  Her  pride  and  power  are  too  well  known,  to  expect 
any  thing  Irom  her  fears,  and  preclude  the  necessity  of  a decla- 
ration, that  nothing  partaking  of  the  character  of  intimidation 
is  intended  by  us.” 

The  English  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Star  has  the  fol- 
lowing notice  of  the  indemnity  subject: 

On  Saturday,  (April  18),  the  members  of  the  chamber  of  de- 
puties, at  Paris,  closed  the  debate  on  the  American  indemnity 
bill.  All  the  amendments  were  rejected,  save  one,  to  the  effect 
that  the  ntoney  shall  not  be  paid  until  some  apology  or  expla- 
nation, be  tendered  by  the  United  States  to  the  French  govern- 
ment, for  the  harsh  terms  in  which  the  American  president  al- 
luded to  the  non  fulfilment  of  the  treaty.  With  the  exception 
of  this  article — inserted  with  the  concurrence  of  the  ministry — the 
bill  remains  exactly  the  same  as  it  was  presented  by  the  com- 
mittee to  the  chamber.  The  bill  was  carried  by  a far  larger 
majority  than  even  the  ministers  expected— there  bping  289 
votes  for,  and  137  against  it.  I believe  it  is  pretty  well  ascer- 
tained that  upwards  of  200  deputies  were  pledged  to  vote 
against  it.  As  soon  as  this  majority  had  passed  the  bill— there- 
by deciding  that  the  25  millions  be  paid  to  America — two  other 
amendments  were  proposed:  one,  that  the  debt  should  bear  no 
interest,  and  the  other,  that  tiie  interest  should  only  commence 
from  the  day  on  which  the  bill  was  carried.  The  chamber  re- 
jected these  “amendments,”  and  there  consequently  remains 
something  about  30  millions  of  francs  to  be  paid  on  account  of 
this  bill,  by  France  to  America. 

But— the  apology?  Bah!  There  will  be  no  such  thing,  and, 
what  is  more,  the  French  ministry  do  not  expect  it.  Mr.  Living- 
ston, your  “polite  letter  writer,”  will  leave  France,  and  that 
will  be  all  the  apology. 

The  presidential  threat  was  an  individual  act,  virtually  disap- 
proved of  by  the  senate  and  house  of  representatives. 

The  Journal  des  Debats  approves  general  Valaze’s  amend- 
ment, which  reconciles  the  interests  of  the  national  dignity  witfej 
those  of  justice. 

“As  we  owe,  we  pay;  but  as  the  payment  has  been  demand- 
ed in  language  wanting  in  measure,  before  payment,  we  require 
that  the  national  dignity  should  be  satisfied.  This  is  a proceed- 
ing at  once  just  and  noble:  it  is  the  proceeding  of  a great  nation, 
as  much  above  threats  as  above  the  idea  of  taking  advantage  of 
an  insult  to  declare  itself  free  from  all  debt.  Mr.  Livingston, 
with  all  his  legation,  was  to  quit  France  if  the  bill  was  not 
adopted.  It  has  been  adopted.” 

SPAIN. 

General  Mina  had  resigned  the  command  of  the  army  of  the 
queen  of  Spain,  on  account  of  the  state  of  his  health.  In  his 
letter  of  resignation  he  spfcaks  in  strong  terms  of  the  increased 
strength  and  brightening  prospects  of  the  army.  General  Val- 
dez had  been  appointed  in  his  place. 

In  the  mean  time  the  war  appears  to  be  carried  on  with  fright- 
ful cruelties  on  both  sides.  General  Cordova,  in  the  north,  is 
said,  not  only  to  have  burnt  a Carlist  hospital,  but  to  have  exe- 
cuted all  the  sick  and  wounded  he  found  in  it.  A village  named 
Licaeroz  had  been  destroyed  by  general  Oraa,  and  he.  had  issued 
a proclamation,  threatening  a like  fate  to  such  places  as  should 
imitate  the  example  ofitg  inhabitants. 

HOLLAND. 

The  official  list  of  the  Dutch  navy  has  just  been  published, 
from  which  it  appears  it  consists  of  two  ships  of  84  guns,  six  of 
74,  one  of  64,  three  of  60,  sixteen  of  44,  six  of  32,  twelve  of  28, 
four  of  20,  nine  of  18,  four  of  14,  one  of  12,  three  of  8,  four 
steamboats  and  four  transporters — in  all  75. 

EGYPT. 

According  to  accounts  from  Alexandria  of  the  23d  ultimo,  of 
19,000  persons  who,  up  to  that  time,  liave*been  attacked  by  the 
plague,  10,000  had  died. 

A rigid  quarantine  has  been  ordered  in  the  Mediterranean 
porta  on  vessels  from  Egypt. 

— © ftn... 

IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 
Summary  statement  of  the  quantity  and  value  of  goods,  wares  and 

merchandise,  imported  into  the  United  States  in  American  and 

foreign  vessels,  commencing  on  the  1st  day  of  October , 1833, 


and  ending  on  the  30 th  day  of  September,  1834. 

Species  of  merchandise.  Total. 

merchandise  free  of  dcty.  Quantity.  Value. 

Articles  imported  for  the  use  of  the  U.  States  $9,244 

Articles  specially  imported  for  incorporated 
philosophical  societies — 

Philisophical  apparatus,  instruments,  &c.  1,858 

Books,  maps  and  charts  26,139 

Statuary,  busts,  casts  and  specimens  of  sculpture  1,082 

Paintings,  drawings,  etchings  and  engravings  4,945 

Cabinets  of  coins  and  gems 
Medals  and  collections  of  antiquity 

Specimens  of  botany  9,860 
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pounds  16,274,679 
do.  80.153,366 
2,757,309 
2,009,008 
556,497 
781,959 
2,152,533 
6,897.517 
7,423,567 
40,859 


do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 


4,405 
70,109 
34,443 
260,577 
1,826,800 
1,261,692 
1,546,430 
691,321 


135 

512 

16,330 

27,932 

33.840 

55,876 

1,883 

9,087 

517,446 

360.203 

3,296^688 

175,633 

49,546 

604,406 

353,905 

26,808 

89,246 

1,930 

114,210 

193 

3,760 

586,791 

459,923 

18,823 

105,053 

293,665 

514,417 

3,472,5o7 

13,631,043 

6,213,835 

8,762,657 

229.147 

196,874 

24,491 

69,331 

83,187 

477,318 

306,516 

13,389 

5,784 

77.350 

35,182 


104,781 

123,822 

26,958 

26,647,645 


Models  and  inventions  of  machinery 
Anatomical  preparations 
Antimony,  regulus  of 

Lapis  calaminaris,  teutenegue,  spelter  or  zinc 
Burr  stones,  unwrought 
Brimstone  and  sulphur 
Bark  of  the  cork  tree 
Clay,  unwrought 
Rags  of  any  kind  of  cloth 
Undressed  furs  of  all  kinds 
Hides,  raw 
Plaster  of  Paris 
Barilla 
Wood— dye 

Unmanufactured  mahogany 
Animals  for  breed 
All  other 
Old  pewter 
Tin — in  pigs  and  bars 
Brass — in  pigs  and  bars 
Old 

Copper — in  pigs  and  bars 

In  plates  suited  to  the  sheathing  of  ships 
For  the  use  of  the  mint 
Old,  fit  only  to  be  remanufactured 
Bullion— gold 

Silver 

Specie — gold 
Silver 

Teas,  from  India,  China,  &c 
Coffee 
Coeoa 

Fruits — Almonds 
Currants 
Prunes 
Figs 

Raisins,  in  jars 

All  other 

Camphor 
Spices— Mace 

Nutmegs 
Cinnamon 
Cloves 
Black  pepper 
Pimento 
Cassia 
Ginger 

All  other  free  articles 

Total  $68,393,180 

MERCHANDISE  SUBJECT  TO  DUTIES  AD  VALOREM. 

Manufactures  of  wool — 

Cloth  and  cassimeres 
Merino  shawls 

Blankets,  not  above  75  cents  each 
above  75  cents  each 
Hosiery,  gloves,  mitts  and  bindings 
Yarn 

Other  manufactures  of  wool 
Worsted  stuff  goods 
Worsted  yarn 
Manufactures  of  cotton— 

Dyed,  printed,  colored  or  stained 
White 

Hosiery,  gloves,  mitts  and  bindings 
Twist  yarn,  or  thread 
Nankeens 

Other  manufactures  of  cotton 
Silks  from  India,  China,  &c. — 

Piece  goods 

Hosiery,  gloves,  mitts  and  bindings 
Sewing  silk 
Other  manufactures  of 
Silks  from  other  places— 

Piece  goods 

Hosiery,  gloves,  mitts  and  bindings 
Sewing  silk 
Other  manufactures  of 
Manufactures  of  silk  and  worsted 
Camlets  of  goats’  hair,  &c. 

Lace— thread  and  cotton 

Silk,  silk  veils,  shawls,  shades,  &c. 

Manufactures  of  flax — 

Linens,  bleached  and  unbleached 
Checks,  striped  and  dyed  linen 
Other  manufactures  of  flax 
Manufactures  of  hemp — 

Ticklenburgs,  osnaburgs  and  burlaps 
Russia  sheeting,  brown  and  white 
Sail  duck 

Other  manufactures  of  hemp 
Hats  and  bonnets— 

Leghorn,  chip,  straw  or  grass  flats,  &c. 

Fur,  wool,  leather,  &c. 

Manufactures  of  iron,  or  of  iron  and  steel — 

Side  arms 

Fire  arms  not  specified 
Drawing  knives 


$4,364,340 

408,943 
659,122 
383,977 
298 
203,787 
555, 12L 


6,668,823 

1,766,482 

749,356 

379,793 

47,337 

533,390 

1,493,893 

31,121 
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Cutting  knives 
Hatchets,  axes  and  adzes 
Socket  chisels 
Steelyards  and  scalebeatfis 
Vices 

Sickles,  or  reaping  hooks 
Scythes 

Spades  and  shovels 
Squares  of  iron  and  steel 
Wood  screws 
All  other  manufactures  of 
Manufactures  of — 

Copper 

Brass 

Tin 

Pewter 

Lead,  not  specified 
Wood — Cabinet  wares 
Other  articles 

Leather 

Marble,  except  busts 
Manufactures  of— 

Gold  and  silver,  and  all  articles  composed  of 
pearls,  &c. 

Watches,  and  parts  of  watches 
Glassware — Cut,  and  not  specified  pounds  37,667 
Plain,  and  other  glass  do.  1,405,211 

Other  articles  of,  paying  a duty  of  20  pr.  ct. 
Wares— China  and  porcelain 
Earthen  and  stone 
Plated,  not  specified 
Gilt 

Saddlery — Common  tinned  and  japanned 
Plated,  brass  and  polished  steel 
Coach  and  harness  furniture 
Carriages,  and  parts  of 
Slates  of  all  kinds 
Quills,  prepared 
Black  lead  pencils 
Paper  hangings 
Bolting  cloths 
Hair  cloth  and  hair  seating 
Brushes  of  all  kinds 


3,258 

10.409 
16,458 
17,238 
20,642 
11,964 
63,371 

25.410 
5,123 

141 ,560 
3,470,543 

52,137 

364,753 

10.379 

'13,635 

1,158 

36,564 

116,189 

€49,952 

19,429 


172,319 

718,747 

23.592 
163,296 
189,447 
218,613 

1,372,800 

208,389 

-50,349 

116,441 

220.972 

18,021 

1,368 

33.999 

15,072 

4,373 

93.592 
4,586 

27,736 

21,782 


Copper  bottoms 

6,240 

Braziers’  copper 

5,216 

Sheet  and  rolled  brass 

4,5  40 

Silvered  or  plated  wire 

957 

Raw  silk 

78,706 

Indigo 

pounds  921,894 

999,863 

Wool,  unmanufactured,  exceeding.  8 

cents  per  pound 

do.  591,313 

317,925 

Articles  not  enumerated, 

paying  a duty  of  5 pr.  ct. 

102,408 

Do. 

do. 

10  do. 

957 

Do. 

do. 

12  do. 

2,715 

Do. 

do. 

12i  do. 

145,375 

Do. 

do. 

15  do. 

1,044,583 

Do. 

do. 

20  do. 

1,696 

Do. 

do. 

25  do. 

925,045 

Do. 

do. 

30  do. 

67,965 

Do. 

do. 

35  do. 

556 

Do. 

do. 

40  do. 

29 

Do. 

do. 

50  do. 

163,390 

Total 

$35,608,208 

MERCHANDISE 

PAYING  SPECIFIC  DUTIES. 

Woollens — Flannels 

sq.  yds.  407,433 

200,580 

Bookings  and  baizes 

do.  108,198 

40,083 

Carpeting— Brussels,  Wilton  and  tre 

- 

ble  ingrained  do.  118,008  197,037 

other  ingrained  & Venetian  do.  257,022  199,831 

Stamped, printed, or  painted  floorcloths  do.  15,503  16,040 

Oil  cloth,  all  other  do.  102,207  27,328 

Cotton  bagging  do.  1,962,920  237,260 

Felts  or  hat  bodies  No.  of  147  249 


716,765 

Wine— Madeira,  in  casks  and  bottlds  galls 

. 322,506 

599,664 

16,205 

Sherry 

do. 

184,624 

241,987 

297,808 

Sicily 

do. 

375,841 

177,781 

53,437 

Red,  of  France,  in  casks 

do. 

1,345,505 

499,701 

51.766 

Other  of  France 

do. 

671,269 

202,438 

12,692 

Of  France,  in  bottles  and  cases 

do. 

247,254 

377,543 

,017,488 

Red,  ofSpain  & Austria  in  casks 

do. 

401,251 

86,156 

17,648 

Otherof  Spain,  Austria,  Germa- 

ny & Mediterranean,  in  casks 

do. 

1,130,444 

405,310 

301,502 

Of  other  countries  not  enumerat- 

88,480 

ed,  in  casks 

do. 

447,523 

323,143 

396,909 

Not  enumerated, in  bottle  & cases  do. 

12,846 

30,665 

Spirits — From  grain 

do. 

564,453 

264,340 

23,278 

From  other  materials 

do. 

1,946,901 

1,054,905 

128,664 

Molasses 

do.  17,086,472 

2,989.020 

720,780 

Beer,  ale  and  porter— In  casks 

do. 

4,243 

2,529 

21,955 

In  bottles 

do. 

85,594 

98,359 

Vinegar 

do. 

71,332 

15,737 

422,305 

Oil-Foreign  fishing — Spermaceti 

do. 

7 

10 

10,027 

Whale  & other  fish  do. 

34 

15 

Olive,  in  casks 

do. 

248,491 

148,816 

23,251 

Castor 

do. 

5 

9 

266,326 

Linseed 

do. 

507,790 

315,972 

15,068 

Rapeseed 

do. 

83 

86 
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H^empseed  gallons 

Teas  from  other  places  than  India 
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China,  &c. 
Chocolate 
Sugar— Brown 

White  clayed 


pounds 

do. 


8,298 
2,849 
do.  107,483.841 
do.  7,906,014 


146 

4,114 

942 

5,027,377 

510.452 


Candy 

do. 

682 

88  P 

Other  refined 

do. 

521 

53 

Syrup  of  sugar  cane 

do. 

50 

5 I 

Cayenne  pepper 

do. 

224 

70  r 

Candles— Wax  and  spermaceti 

do. 

2,757 

1,323  G 

Tallow 

do. 

120,337 

10,901 

Cheese 

do. 

193,213 

22,234  V 

Soap 

do. 

297,414 

18,637 

Tallow 

do. 

1,104,029 

75,580 

Laid 

do. 

1,031 

90 

Beef  and  pork 

do. 

1,196.009 

37,102  I 

Bacon 

do. 

29,950 

3.189 

Butter 

do. 

4,072 

485 

Saltpetre 

do. 

Vitriol— Blue  or  Roman 

do. 

40 

2 £ 

Oil  of 

do. 

Salts— Epsom 

do. 

10,877 

376 

Glauber 

do. 

100 

4 

Tobacco,  manufactured — 

1 

Snuff 

do. 

340 

241  ] 

Cigars 

M. 

62,784 

671,791 

Other  than  snuff  and  cigars 

pounds 

505 

118  ' 

Cotton 

do. 

604,616 

51 ,982 

Gunpowder 

do. 

18,150 

5,904 

Bristles 

do. 

146,514 

69,337 

Glue 

do. 

28.947 

3.092 

Ochre— Dry 

do. 

959,461 

18,541 

In  oil 

do. 

8,131 

617 

Red  and  white  lead 

do. 

1,024,663 

57,572 

Whiting  and  Paris  white 

do. 

292,942 

6,798 

Litherage 

do. 

344 

20 

©range  mineral 

do. 

Sugar  of  lead 

do. 

26,286 

2,833 

Lead— Pig,  bar  and  sheet 

do. 

4,997,293 

168,811 

Shot 

do. 

321,507 

11,900 

Pipes 

do. 

4,202 

182 

Old  and  scrap 

do. 

103,355 

2,869 

Cordage— .Cables  and  tarred 

do. 

3,395,598 

147,805 

Untarred  and  yarn 

do. 

160,727 

6,759 

Twine,  packthread,  &c. 

do. 

933,453 

140,481 

Corks 

do. 

198,205 

57,567 

Copper— Rods  and  bolts 

do. 

2,042 

285 

Nails  and  spikes 

do. 

6,873 

1,474 

Fire-arms — M uskets 

lYo.  of 

23,749 

71,876 

Rifles 

do. 

97 

1,283 

Wire,  cap  or  bonnet 

pounds  6,205 

1,079 

Iron  and  steel  wire — Not  above  No.  14  do. 

108,852 

5,882 

Above  No.  14 

do. 

127,720 

26,402 

In  Greek  and  Latin,  bound  pounds. 

Do.  unbound  do. 

All  other,  hound  do. 

Unbound  do. 

Apothecaries’  vials  and  bottles,  not  ex- 
ceeding the  capacity  of  6 oz.  each  gross 
xceeding  6,  and  not  exceeding  16  oz.  do. 
erfumery  & fancy  vials  & bottles,  not 
exceeding  the  capacity  of  4 oz.  each  do. 
Ixeeedirig  4,  and  not  exceeding  16  oz.  do. 

' Oft) i Johns  No.  of 

ilass  bottles — Not  above  1 quart  gross 

Above  1 quart  do. 

Vindow  glass — Not  exceeding  8 by  10 

inches  100  sq.  feet 

Not  exceeding  10  by  13  do. 
Exceeding  10  by  12  do. 

ted  quintals 


Salmon 
Mackerel 
All  other 

! and  slippers — Silk 

Prunelle,  nankeen,  &c. 
Leather,  kid,  morocco,  &c 
Children’s 


barrels 

do. 

do. 

pairs 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

packs 


4,330 

4,257 

18,446 

59,572 

346 

83 

55. 

o 

70,776 

23,067 

187 

392 

539 

6,485 

824 

2,009 

223 

1,515 

7,933 

841 

50,402 

5,884 

1,279 

941 


4,547 

4,153 

25,352 

67,451 

I, 853 
451 

605 

34 

20,783 

115,948 

1,473 

1,490 

2,966 

68,876 

7,795 

22.616 

691 

II, 838 
5,118 

590 

27,458 

2,325 

3,159 

634 


Do. 

Do. 


do. 

do. 


i paying  specific  duties  22,519,944 

duties  ad  valorem  35,608.208 
free  of  duty  68,393,180 


Total  value,  dollars  126,521.332 
T.  L.  SMITH,  Register . 

Treasury  department , register’s  office,  March  2, 1335. 

Summary  statement  of  the  quantity  and  value  of  goods,  wares 
and  merchandise,  of  the  growth,  produce  and  manufacture  of 
foreign  countries,  exported  from  the  United  States,  commenc- 
ing on  the  1st  day  of  October,  1833,  and  ending  on  the  30 th 
day  of  September,  1834. 

Species  of  merchandise.  Total. 

free  of-  duty.  Quantity.  Value. 


Tacks,  brads  and  sprigs — 

Not  exceeding  16  oz.  per  M. 
Exceeding  16  oz.  perM. 

Iron— Nails 
Spikes 

Cables  and  chains 
Mill  cranks,  and  mill  irons  of 
wrough  iron 
Mill  saws 
Anchors 
Anvils 

Blacksmiths’  hammers  & sledges  do. 
Castings,  vessels  of  do. 

All  other  do. 

Round  iron,  or  braziers’  rods,  of 
3-16  to  8-16  inches  diameter  do. 

Nail  or  spike  rods,  or  nail  plates, 
slit,  rolled  or  hammered  do. 


do.  5,798 
do.  1,005 
do.  610,833 
do.  226,444 
do.  2,931,936 

do.  617 
No.  of  2,445 
pounds  224,763 
do.  989,091 
76,888 
673,303 
6,157,806 


I, 031 
179 

51,886 

11,240 

121,487 

52 

7,578 

II, 940 
61,260 

3,769 

20,136 

132,597 


297.529  10,017 


Sheet  and  hoop 
Band  iron,  scroll  iron,  or  casement 
rod9,slit,  rolled  or  hammered 
Pig 

Old  and  scrap 

Bar,  manufactured  by  rolling 
Bar,  manufactured  otherwise 
Steel 
Hemp 
Alum 
Copperas 
Wheat  flour 
Salt 
Coal 
Wheat 
Oats 
Potatoes 

Paper— Folto  and  quarto  post 

Foolscap,  drawing  and  writing 
Printing,  copperplate  8t  stainers’ 
Sheathing,  &.c. 

AH  other 

Books— Printed  previous  to  1775 

In  other  languages  than  English 
Latin  and  Greek 


1,553 


77 


do.  4,960,516  190,237 


do. 

cwt. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 


8,625 

222,265 

32,746 

577.927 

635,698 

48,623 

102,211 

2 

61 

32 


bushels  6,038,076 
do.  2,005,522 
do.  1,225 
do.  1,807 
do.  41,927 
pounds  21,620 
do.  316,234 


do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 


9,156 

6,460 

100,165 


230 

270,325 

33,243 

1,187,236 

1,742,883 

554,150 

514,743 

9 

91 

81 

839,315 
200,277 
1,213 
506 
15,942 
9,914 
51 ,977  " 
1,788 
1,024 
25,982 
6,967 


do.  75,868  41,026 


Specimens  of  botany 
Lapis  calaminaris,  teutenegue,  spelter  or  zinc 
Burr  stones,  unwrought 
Brimstone  and  sulphur 
Bark  of  the  cork  tree 
Undressed  furs  of  all  kinds 
Hides,  raw 
Plaster  of  Paris 
Wood — dye' 

Unmanufactured 
Tin — in  pigs  and  bars 
Copper — in  pigs  and  bars 

In  plates,  suited  to  the  sheathing  of  ships 
Old  fit  only  to  be  remanufactured 
Brass — old 
Bullion — gold 
Silver 

Specie— gold 
Silver 

Teas,  from  India,  China,  &c.'  in 

American  vessels,  pounds  3,081,126 
Coffee  do.  35,806,861 

Cocoa  do.  2,024,438 

Fruits — Almonds  do.  191,323 

Currants  do.  44,204 

Prunes  do.  46,437 

Figs  do.  106,669 

Raisins,  in  jar  and  box  do.  427,548 

Other  do.  595,736 

Camphor  do.  3,669 

Spices — Nutmegs  do.  2,660 

Cinnamon  do.  54,969 

Cloves  do.  65,994 

Black  pepper  do.  3,407,041 

Pimento  do.  611,494 

Cassia  do.  721,725 

Ginger  do.  92,735 

AH  other  free  articles 

Total,  dollars 

PAYING  DUTIES  AD  VALOREM. 
Manufactures  of  wool — 

Cloths  and  cassimeres 
Blankets  not  above  75  cents  each 
above  75  cents  each 
Hosiery,  gloves  and  mitts 
Woollen  yarn  pounds  7,316 

Other  manufactures  of 
Worsted  stuff  goods 
Worsted  yarn 
Manufactures  of  cotton— 

Dyed,  printed,  colored,  or  stainod 
White 

Hosiery,  gloves,  mitts  and  bindings 
Twist  yarn,  or  thread 


$720 
5,627 

6,058 

193 

26,930 

1,404,905 

45 

614,624 

104,990 

216 

91,373 

54,532 

7,409 

320 

12,681 

2,591 

276,999 

1,383,987 

1,091,560 
4,288,720 
219,821 
36,115 
2,697 
4,333 
6,778 
36,143 
27,872 
1,309 
4,974 
76,881 
15,364 
249,643 
51 .570 
99,849 
4,876 
2,220,586 

12,433,291 


$346,053 

15,770 

17,663 

534 

1,675 

35,303 

376,215 

1,308 

1,818,578 

788,031 

43,649 

62,403 
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Nankeens 

Ollier  manufactures  of 
Silks  from  India,  China,  &c. — 

Piece  goods 

Hosiery,  gloves,  mitts  and  bindings 
Sewing  silk 
Other  manufactures  of 
Silks  from  other  places — 

Piece  goods 

Hosiery,  gloves,  mitts  and  bindings 
Sewing  silk 
Other  manufactures  of 
Lace— thread  and  cotton 

Silk,  silk  veils,  shawls,  shades,  &c. 
Manufactures  ol  flax— 

Linens,  bleached  and  unbleached 
Checks  and  stripes 
Other  manufactures  of 
Manufactures  of  hemp— 

Ticklenburgs,  osnaburgs  and  burlaps 
Russia  sheeting,  brown  and  white 
Sail  duck 

Other  manufactures  of 
Hats  and  bonnets — 

Leghorn,  chip,  straw  or  grass 
flats,  &c. 

• Fur,  wool,  leather,  &c. 
Manufactures  of  iron  and  steel — 

Side  arms 

Fire  arms,  not  specified 
Hatchets,  axes  and  adzes 
Steelyards  and  scalebearns 
Spades  and  shovels 
Wood  screws 
All  other  manufactures  of 
Manufactures  of— 

Copper 

Brass 

Lead,  not  specified 
Wood — cabinet  wares 
Other  articles 
Leather 

Marble,  except  busts 
Gold  & silver,  & all  articles  com- 
posed wholly  or  chiefly  of 
pearls,  precious  stones,  &c. 
Watches,  and  parts  of  watches 
Glassware— Cut,  and  not  specifi- 
ed, &c.  pounds 

Plain  and  other  glass  do. 

Other  articles  of,  paying 
a duty  of20  per  cent. 

Wares — China  and  porcelain 
Earthen  and  stone 
Gilt 

Saddlery — common,  tin  and  japanned 
Slates  of  all  kinds 
Quills  prepared 
Black  lead  pencils 
Paper  hangings 
Hair  cloth  and  hair  seating 
Sheet  and  rolled  brass 
Raw  silk 
Indigo 

Wool,  unmanufactured,  exceed- 
ing 8 cents  per  pound 
Articles  not  enumerated,  paying 
a duty  of  5 per  cent. 


3.450 

37,670 


105,477 

48,716 

463,076 

412 

5,665 

10,458 

319,899 

19,190 

11,794 

66,095 

67,138 

212 

1,288,721 

20,685 

41,856 

68,523 

290,732 

110,214 

10,982 


19,110 

3,546 

18,612 

7,275 

410 

220 

396 

228 

132,986 

4,857 

1,764 

1,219 

7,970 

8,830 

1,932 


25,038 

7,905 

2,450 

14,194 

24,101 

5,237 

99,779 

529 

160 

478 

493 

240 

6,357 

2,304 


From  other  materials  do.  493,435  278,828 

Molasses  do.  58,736  13,797 

Beer,  ale  and  porter— in  casks  do.  2,779  1,605 

In  bottles  do.  2,544  2,896 

Vinegar  do.  10,970  2,523 

Oil — olive,  in  casks  do.  5,745  4,192 

Linseed  do.  29,781  24,609 

Teas  from  other  places  than  India, 

China,  &c.  pounds  182  124 

Chocolate  do.  40  20 


Sugar — brown 

do.  11,035,926 

622,139 

White  clayed,  &c. 

do.  2,928,602 

212,083 

Loaf 

do. 

3,919 

456 

Other  refined 

do. 

756 

112 

Candles — tallow 

do. 

90,673 

9,817 

Cheese 

do. 

99,943 

13,283 

Soap 

do. 

49,477 

3,951 

Tallow 

do. 

216,237 

14,900 

Beef  and  pork 

do. 

1,379,106 

46,687 

35,228 

Saltpetre 

do. 

539,881 

Tobacco,  manufactured— 
Snuff 

do. 

4,728 

1.230 

Cigars 

M. 

11,784 

129,625 

Cotton 

pounds 

457-351 

49,821 

Gunpowder 

do. 

3'030 

1,427 

Bristles 

do. 

500 

279 

Ochre — dry 

do. 

44,381 

1,357 

Red  and  white  lead 

do. 

88.646 

6,528 

Whiting  and  Paris  white 

do. 

37,000 

469 

Lead— pig,  bar  and  sheet 

do. 

921.819 

35,533 

Shot 

do. 

4,255 

235 

Pipes 

do. 

2,692 

110 

Cordage— cables  and  tarred 

do. 

2,620,179 

156,447 

Cordage — untarred  and  yarn 

do. 

28,755 

1,690 

5,869 

Twine,  packthread,  &c. 

do. 

38,493 

21,377 

Corks 

do. 

5.197 

Copper — nails  and  spikes 

do. 

3,070 

18,397 

600 

Fire  arms — muskets 

No.  of 

71,977 

Iron  and  steel  wire — not  above  No.  14  pounds  1,120 

127 

Above  No.  14 

do. 

236 

65 

Iron — nails 

do. 

23,791 

2,075 

Spikes 

do. 

2,700 

214 

Anvils 

do. 

309 

36 

Castings,  vessels  of 

do. 

32,665 

1,065 

All  other 

do. 

620,445 

38,167 

Round  iron,  as  braziers’  rods  of  3-16 
to  8-16  inches  diameter  do. 

3,277 

150 

pounds  643,632 


139,256 

857,056 


do.  1,602,535  291,729 


785 

5,110 


Do. 

do. 

15 

do. 

249,433 

Do. 

do. 

20 

do. 

45,264 

Do. 

do. 

25 

do. 

48,497 

Do. 

do. 

30 

do. 

10,363 

Do. 

do. 

50 

do. 

27,559 

Total 

8,530,519 

PATINO  SPECIFIC  DUTIES. 
Woollens — flannels  sq.  yds. 

Bockings  and  baizes  do. 

Carpeting— Brussels,  Wilton,  and  tre- 
ble ingrained  do. 

Stamped,  printed  or  painted  floorcloths  do. 
Oil  cloth,  all  other  than  patent  floor 

cloths  do. 

Cotton  bagging  do. 

Wines— Madeira  gallons 

Sherry,  in  casks  and  bottles  do. 

Sicily,  in  casks  and  bottles  do. 

Red,  of  France,  in  casks  do. 

Other  of  France,  in  casks  do. 

Of  France,  in  bottles  and  cases  do. 
Red, of  Spain  and  Austria  in  casks  do. 
Other  of  Spain,  Austria,  Germany 
and  the  Mediterranean,  in  casks  do. 
Of  other  countries,  not  enumerat- 
ed, in  casks  do. 

Not  enumerated,  in  bottles  and  cases  do. 
Spirits— from  grain  do. 


33,434 

6,527 

571 


4.108 

2,927 

33,686 

208 

8,172 

265,464 

8,403 

37,211 

18,139 


19,454 

3,605 

642 


Sheet  and  hoop  do.  208,712 

Pig  cvvt.  753 

Old  and  scrap  do. 

Bar,  manufactured  by  rolling  do. 

Bar,  manufactured  otherwise  do. 

Steel  do. 

Hemp  do. 

Salt  bushels 

Coal  do. 

Paper— folio  and  quarto  post  pounds 

Foolscap,  drawing  and  writing  do. 

Sheathing,  binders’,  wrapping,  &c.  do. 

All  other  do. 

Books— in  other  languages  than  English, 

Latin  and  Greek  volumes 

All  other,  bound  pounds 

Unbound  do. 

Apothecaries’  vials  and  bottles,  exceed- 
ing 6,  and  not  exceeding  16  oz.  each  gross 
Demijohns  No.  of 

Glass  bottles— not  above  1 quart  gross 

Above  1 quart  do. 

Window  glass— not  exceeding  8 by  10 

inches  100  sq.  feet 

Exceeding  8 by  10.  and  not  ex- 
ceeding 10  by  12  do. 

Exceeding  10  by  12  do. 

Fish— all  other  barrels 

Shoes  and  slippers— leather,  kid  and 

morocco  pairs 

Boots  and  bootees  do. 

Playing  cards  packs 


1,509 

300 

28,687 

385 

4,903 

65,966 


3,588 
37 


110,195  46,576 


148,594 

14,171 

18,403 


67,481 

21,996 


8,708 

4,094 

16,695 

400 

50,495 

15,326 

4,975 

303.294 

77,082 

51,116 

861 

14,532 

120 

111 

15,957 

1,491 

2 


33 

63 

545 

1,336 

456 

500 


13,311 

I, 509 

80 

29,875 

12,571 

49,157 

2,400 

13,219 

3,120 

2,349 

47,726 

13,181 

II, 217 

1,021 

5,615 

50 

350 

9,297 

8,185 

15 

308 

135 

427 

1,800 

1,570 

809 

100 


Total  value  of  merchandise  paying  specific  duties 
Do.  do.  duties  ad  valorem 

Do.  do.  free  of  duty 

Total  value,  dollars  23,312,811 

T.  L.  SMITH,  register. 

Treasury  department,  register’s  office,  Feb.  25,  1835. 


Summary  statement  of  the  value  of  the  exports  of  the  growth , pro- 
duce and  manufacture  of  the  United  States,  during  the  year 
commencing  on  the  1st  day  of  October , 1833,  and  ending  on  the 
30 th  day  of  September , 1834. 

THE  SEA. 

Fisheries — 

Dried  fish,  or  cod  fisheries  $630,384 

Pickled  fish  or  river  fisheries,  herring,  shad, 
salmon,  mackerel  223,290 

10,439  | Whale  and  other  fish  oil  740,619 


Jil 
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Spermaceti  oil 
Whalebone 
Spermaceti  candles 

THE  FOREST. 

% 

$kins  and  furs 
Ginseng 

Product  of  wood — 

Slaves,  shingles,  boards,  hewn 

timber 

$1,901,628 

Other  lumber 

192,098 

Masts  and  spars 

22,457 

Oak  bark,  and  other  dye 
All  manufactures  of  wood 

71,747 

319,131 

Naval  stores — 

Tar,  pitch,  rosin  and  turpentine 

525,390 

Ashes— pot  and  pearl 

557,500 

50,048 
169,434 
257,718 
$2,071,493 

797,844 
70,202 


-3,589,951 


AGRICULTURE. 

Product  of  animals — 

Beef,  tallow,  hides,  horned  cattle  755,219 
Butter  and  cheese  190,099 

Pork,  (pickled),  bacon,  lard,  live 
hogs  1,796  001 

Horses  and  mules  233.554 

Sheep  29,002 


4,457,997 


Vegetable  food— 

Wheat  39  598 

Flour  4,520.781 

Indian  corn  ' 203  573 

Indian  meal  491,910 

Rye  meal  140,306 

Rye,  oats,  and  other  small  grain 
and  pulse  49,465 

Biscuit,  or  ship  bread  231,708 

Potatoes  38,567 

Apples  41,849 

Rice  2,122,272 

Indigo  148 


-3,003,875 


-7,880,177 


Tobacco 

Cotton 

AH  other  agricultural  products— 
Flaxseed 
Hops 

Brown  sugar 

manufactures. 

Soap  and  tallow  candles 

Leather,  boots  and  shoes 

Household  furniture 

Coaches  and  other  carriages 

Hats 

Saddlery 

Wax 

Spirits  from  grain,  beer,  ale  and  porter 

Snuff  and  tobacco 

Lead 

Linseed  oil  and  spirits  of  turpentine 
Cordage 

Iron— pig,  bar  and  nails 
Castings 

All  manufactures  of 
Spirits  from  molasses 
Sugar,  refined 
Chocolate 
Gunpowder 
Copper  and  brass 
Medicinal  drugs 


Cotton  piece  goods — 
Printed  or  colored 
White 
Nankeens 

Twist,  yarn  and  thread 
All  other  manufactures  of 


10,884,052 

6.595,305 

49,446,402 


164,577 

6,461 


616,692 

177,731 

177,309 

50,683 

181,726 

41,548 

86,803 

110,601 

328,409 

805 

42,912 

22,062 

58,744 

65,762 

111,985 

73,827 

219,153 

1,422 

224,086 

198,273 

119,671 


453,i 


2,911,104 


2,085,9 


Flax  and  hemp— 

Cloth  and  thread  4,889 

Bags,  and  all  manufactures  of  6,162 

Wearing  apparel  60,819 

Combs  and  buttons  169,206 

Brushes  3,274 

Billiard  tables  and  apparatus  849 

Umbrellas  and  parasols  20,518 

Leather  and  morocco  skins,  not  sold  per  pound  1 1 ,822 
Printing  presses  and  type  14,805 

Fire  engines  and  apparatus  86 

Musical  instruments  6.269 

Books  and  maps  35,857 

Paper  and  other  stationary  58,327 

Paints  and  varnish  18,946 

Vinegar  3,805 

Earthen  and  stoneware  12,745 

Manufactures  of  glass  79,229 

Tin  2,230 


Pewter  and  lead 
Marble  and  stone 
Gold  and  silver,  and  gold  leaf 
Gold  and  silver  coin 
Artificial  flowers  and  jewelry 
Molasses 
Trunks 
Brick  and  lime 
Domestic  salt 

Articles  not  enumerated— 
Manufactured 
Other 


Total 


2,224 

7,359 

4,422 

400,510 

7,898 

5,934 

4,438 

4,294 

54,007 


3,086,908 


650.381 

465,492 


1,115,873 


$81,024,162 
T.  L.  SMITH,  register. 

Treasury  department,  register’s  office,  Feb.  17,  1835. 


THE  SILK  CULTURE. 

From  the  Albany  Evening  Journal. 

We  publish,  with  great  pleasure,  tlie'following  answer  of  the 
honorable  S.  M.  Hopkins  to  the  letter  of  chief  justice  Spencer, 
on  this  most  interesting  subject.  It  is  gratifying  to  see  the  at- 
tention of  distinguished  citizens  turning  upon  a question  so  vast- 
ly important  to  our  country: 

Geneva,  May  121A,  1835. 

To  the  honorable  Jlmbrose  Spencer: 

Dear  sir:  The  honor  you  have  done  me  by  associating  my 
name  with  yours,  in  a late  letter  on  silk  and  the  mulberry  tree, 
would  be  most  filly  acknowledged  by  my  rendering  some  useful 
service,  if  1 were  able,  to  the  cause  of  public  improvement. 
Having,  however,  nothing  of  my  own  to  offer,  I have  taken  a 
few  days,  since  your  letter,  to  gain  information  of  the  mulberry 
plantations,  which  have  sprung  up  in  this  neighborhood,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  report,  which,  as  chairman  of  the  committee 
on  agriculture,  you  presented  lo  congress  on  this  subject.  And 
I desire  to  address  to  you  publicly  the  result  of  this  information, 
limited  as  It  Is,  for  several  reasons — that  the  public  may  be  pre- 
pared for  the  great  change  in  this  branch  of  production  which  I 
verily  believe  is  approuching— that  producers  may  feel  confi- 
dence in  having  a staple  market,  such  as  any  large  product  will 
always  command,  though  one  more  limited,  may  perish  for  the 
want  of  it;  that  you,  personally,  may  see  more  of  the  fruit  of 
your  labors— and,  generally,  that  those  who  labor  for  the  public 
good,  may  have  another  example  of  successful  effort,  and  may 
know  that  their  names  are  often  blessed  by  thousands  whom 
ttiey  never  hear  of. 

Within  a circle  of  twenty  miles  round  this  place,  there  are 
the  means  of  entering  upon  the  culture  of  silk  almost  immedi- 
ately, and  upon  an  extensive  scale.  One  plantation  of  mulber- 
ry, if  I am  rightly  informed,  contains  sixteen  acres.  There  are 
very  considerable  nurseries  of  young  trees  for  sale.  Two  gen- 
tlemen of  this  village  have  young  plantations  for  use;  and  I have 
applications,  since  your  letter,  for  information,  for  seeds,  &e. 
on  the  mistaken  idea  that  I know  something  about  the  matter. 
Finally,  it  may  be  useful  to  know  that  a Mr.  Loomis,  of  the 
“Seneca  Castle,”  in  this  town,  an  early  settler  and  a revolu- 
tionary soldier,  has  a noble  avenue  planted  with  white  mulber- 
ry trees,  nearly  fifty  years  old,  and  which  will  probably  give 
seed  enough  in  the  fall  to  supply  any  supposeahle  demand.  If 
other  parts  of  the  country  are  awake  to  this  subject  in  any  cor- 
responding degree,  there  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  but  we  are 
on  the  point  of  beginning  another  great  branch  of  production, 
and  one  which  will  lead  to  important  changes  in  trade,  manu- 
facture and  consumption. 

You  mention  that  silk  has  been  cultivated  in  the  eastern  parts 
of  Connecticut  since  the  year  1760,  and  you  adduce  facts  lo 
show  that  there  is  no  mystery  in  the  production;  and  that  now, 
so  soon  as  American  ingenuity  was  applied  to  the  subject,  all 
mystery  has  disappeared  from  the  process  of  reeling,  also.  The 
great  difficulty  with  every  new  branch  of  agricultural  product, 
is  an  apprehension  that  there  is  something  in  it  requiring  pecu- 
liar art  and  skill,  and  therefore  that  in  new  hands  it  is  peculiar- 
ly liable  to  failure.  Such  opinions  are  often  encouraged  by  an 
air  of  quackery  in  books  that  teach  the  art.  I desire  therefore 
to  add  a word  on  these  points. 

did  suppose  (but  have  not  time  to  examine)  that  there  were 
scraps  of  history  which  showed  that  the  British  government,  or 
perhaps  plantation  companies  or  proprietors,  had  introduced 
the  culture  of  silk  in  this  country  earlier  than  the  date  you  refer 
to.  But  this  I know,  that  I have  heard  the  whole  process  de- 
scribed by  old  people,  when  I was  a child,  and  I think  this  re- 
collection of  mine  must  go  back  nearly  to  the  peace  of  1783. 
The  important  point,  however,  is,  that  as  they  stated,  the  whole 
process — raising,  reeling,  dyeing  and  weaving — was  so  very 
easy,  that  a young  woman  could  make  herself  a silk  gown  as 
easily  as  one  of  linen  or  flannel;  (cotton  was  not  then  in  do- 
mestic use);  and  that  the  young  women  of  that  part  of  Connec- 
ticut where  silk  was  raised,  were  often  dressed,  in  those  times, 
in  silks  which  were,  throughout,  of  their  own  manufacture.  In 
mentioning  this  to  Mr.  Loomis,  (to  whom  I have  before  refer- 
red), he  confirmed  the  fact  from  his  own  recollection,  and  add- 
ed that,  whenever  they  made  sewing  silk,  it  was  eagerly  bought 
up  in  preference  to  any  other.  When  now  we  consider  that  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  D’Homergue,  the  product  might  be  doubled  in 
amount  by  skilful  reeling,  the  real  cheapness  of  the  article  be- 
comes quite  astonishing.  What  then  shall  we  say  to  the  addi- 
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tional  fact,  to  which  you  have  referred  in  your  published  pa- 
pers, that  almost  all  the  work  may  be  done  by  hands  not  capa- 
ble of  hard  labor;  by  women,  children,  persons  in  weak  health; 
by  female  and  other  feeble  convicts  in’prison?  In  some  papers 
which  I published  in  1830,  on  state  prisons,  &c.  the  subject  was 
referred  to  as  a means  of  employment  at  Sing  Sing,  and  as  hav- 
ing been  suggested  by  an  intelligent  assistant  keeper  there. 

I have  to-day  conversed  with  an  intelligent  neighbor,  who 
has  both  lately  and  formerly  seen  the  mulberry  cultivated  in 
hedges,  slashed  down  and  kept  so  low  that  the  leaves  may  be 
plucked  by  persons  standing  on  the  ground.  Another  of  my 
neighbors  has  a small  nursery,  consisting  wholly  of  young  trees 
produced  from  cuttings;  and  from  those  young  trees  he  has  again 
given  me  many  hundred  cuttings,  which  I have  set  witli  a view 
Co  a nursery  of  my  own.  Allow  me  to  close  this  letter  by  stat- 
ing summarily  from  known  facts,  (though  not  exactly  from  my 
personal  experience),  the  great  advantages  of  such  hedges. 

1.  The  young  mulberry  sends  out  side  and  bottom  shoots  very 
beauiifully. 

2.  The  primings  of  those  will  furnish  cuttings  or  scions  for 
hedges;  and  those  hedges  will  furnish  a considerable  supply  of 
leaves  the  next  year,  and  in  three  or  four  years  be  as  high  as  a 
man  can  reach.  The  more  they  are  topped  down,  the  more  side 
shoots. 

3.  I am  assured  that  a thick  set  hedge  of  mulberry  will  effec- 
tually turn  large  cattle;  though  I doubt  whether  it  will,  when 
old,  be  thick  enough  at  bottom  to  prevent  small  animals  from 
passing  through  it. 

4.  By  planting  hedges  six  or  eight  feet  apart,  and  keeping 
them  not  more  than  six  or  seven  feet  high,  I think  it  plain  that 
the  ground  will  produce  vastly  .more  leaves  than  could  be  got 
from  large  trees,  set  orchardwise. 

5.  In  this  way  the  rearing  of  a few  worms  may  be  begun  the 
second  year,  and  be  most  rapidly  increased  subsequently.  I 
suppose,  too,  the  leaves  of  these  young  branches  must  be  the 
most  juicy  and  tender. 

6.  If  the  hedges,  when  they  become  old,  are  liable  to  any  ob- 

jections whatever,  new  ones  can  be  made  with  vast  ease  be- 
tween the  old  rows,  which  then  may  be  rooted  up.  I am,  dear 
sir,  SAMUEL.  M.  HOPKINS. 

BUCKEYE  CELEBRATION. 

The  47th  anniversary  of  the  first  settlement  of  Ohio  was  cele- 
brated at  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  a few  days  ago.  The  proceedings, 
letters,  &c.  connected  with  the  celebration  have  been  publish- 
ed in  a pamphlet. 

The  following  letter  from  our  valuable  friend,  John  P.  Ken- 
nedy (an  invited  guest),  will  be  read  with  interest  by  many. 

Baltimore , March  21th,  1835. 

Gentlemen:  I have  received  the  letter  of  the  committee  of 
invitation,  for  your  approaching  state  festival  of  the  7th  of  next 
month.  I very  earnestly  regret  that  I cannot  be  with  you.  My 
professional  engagements  leave  me  no  time  for  such  a journey 
before  midsummer. 

It  has  long  been  my  purpose,  to  which  I have  looked  for- 
ward as  a source  of  much  future  pleasure,  to  make  a visit  to 
the  west,  and  especially  to  your  beautiful  city.  I have  deferred 
the  enterprise  from  summer  to  summer,  I can  scarcely  tell 
why,  unless  it  be  from  some  lingering  remains  of  a feeling 
which  was  common  to  my  boyhood,  that  it  was  well  to  wait 
until  the  west  grew  ripe,  and  roads  grew  better,  and  towns 
more  populous.  For  we  had  a current  prophecy  then,  that  the 
west,  from  being  the  child,  would  become  the  mother  of  na- 
tions; and  in  this  boyish  fancy,  I have  waited  that  l might  see 
her  as  a matron.  Suddenly,  before  I was  aware,  the  prophecy 
has  become  truth — the  west  that  I dreamed  of  is  no  longer 
there — the  wilderness  is  gone — the  Indian  is  gone-^-and  even 
the  old  boatmen  have  vanished.  You  have  sent  colonies  still 
farther  towards  the  setting  sun— and  the  west  is  a thousand 
miles  away.  Ohio  was  then  the  chubby  and  blooming  girl  of 
the  family,  who  grew  too  fast  for  her  garments,  in  spite  of  all 
tire  tucks  and  drawing  strings  and  broad  plaits,  “made  to  let 
go.”  But  she  is  now  in  vigorous  womanhood,  not  following 
in  the  train  of  civilization  and  refinement— but  leading  it,  and 
swaying  the  balance  of  the  union,  by  the  weight  of  her  moral 
and  intellectual  strength. 

You  have  a noble  country,  gentlemen,  and  it  is  no  small 
source  of  its  happiness,  that  it  occupies  a station  which  draws 
upon  it  the  kindest  regards  from  all  the  other  members  of  the 
confederacy.  Your  relations  of  friendship  and  interest  are  in- 
timate with  the  north,  and  the  centre.  There  is  not  a state  in 
the  circle,  that  has  not  reason  to  rejoice  in  the  prosperity  of 
Ohio. 

As  a Baltimorean,  I feel  myself  subsisting  under  affinities 
with  you,  and  am  accustomed  to  bring  into  my  familiar  reckon- 
ing, the  certainty  of  the  most  various  and  agreeable  social  rela- 
tions with  your  people.  My  feeling  in  this  matter  are  the  ge- 
neral feelings  of  my  townsmen.  We  have  just  resolved  to  level 
the  Alleghanies,  widen  the  Ohio,  and  abolish  the  mile  stones, 
in  the  romantic  but  no  longer  impracticable  exploit  of  annihi- 
lating time  and  space.  When  this  is  achieved,  gentlemen,  we 
shall  be  happy  to  see  you  and  your  friends,  on  any  day  when 
yon  may  take  a fancy  to  rise  early,  with  us,  at  dinner  in  Balti- 
more. 

I heartily  wish  we  could  get  this  regulated  by  the  7th  of 
April,  but  I fear  the  time  is  too  short.  I will  beg  you,  there- 
fore, that  you  will  allow  me  so  far  to  participate  in  the  festival, 
Mg  to  o flfer  the  following  sentiment: 


“77ie  states  of  Ohio  and  Maryland— Through  fire  and  water 
they  will  hold  together:  mountains  shall  not  sunder  them.” 

1 beg  to  subscribe  myself,  very  truly  yours, 

* m JOHN  P.  KENNEDY. 
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AMERICAN  PORCELAIN  COMPANY— PHILADELPHIA. 

We  learn  that  oh  the  27lh  of  the  present  month  books  will 
be  opened  at  the  Exchange  in  this  city,  to  receive  subscriptions 
for  stock  in  the  American  Porcelain  company.  We  sincerely 
trust  that  the  whole  amount  of  the  capital  stock  may  De 
promptly  taken,  and  are  convinced  by  statements  made  to  us 
by  individual*  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  subject,  that  in- 
vestments may  be  made  in  the  stock  with  perfect  confidence. 

The  factory  is  now,  and  has  for  a long  time  been  in  success- 
ful operation  in  this  city,  under  the  auspices  of  a wealthy  arid 
public  spirited  citizen,  who  has  from  the  first  been  actuated  in 
the  matter  by  the  noblest  and  most  disinterested  spirit,  and  it 
would  be  discreditable  to  tiie  community,  if  at  this  late  day, 
and  with  the  establishment  in  such  perfect  order,  it  should  be 
permitted  to  languish.  We  learn,  tiiat  wiuRP  a day  or  two,  a 
first  rate  painter  has  arrived  from  the  royal  factory  Be»Jtn, 
and  lias  been  employed  by  the  gentleman  just  alluded  to. 

The  following  from  Poulson  of  18th  inst.  contains  some  fact! 
upon  this  subject  that  possess  interest: 

“A  knowledge,  of  the  existence  of  the  factory  is  daily  extend- 
ing in  the  United  States;  orders  have  been  received  recently 
from  Boston,  Charleston,  New  Orleans,  differer.t  pr.rts  oF  Vir- 
ginia and  Maryland,  Cincinnati  and  various  other  places.  The 
success  of  the  factory  now  depends  entirely  on  the  market,  as 
any  quantity  of  china  can  be  manufactured. 

No  effort  to  enlarge  sales  in  any  other  part  of  the  United 
States  has  been  made — no  agencies  have  any  where  been  es- 
tablished, the  quantity  of  stock  on  hand  not  being  deemed  suffi- 
cient to  meet  large  orders.  To  enable  the  company  to  encou- 
rage the  increasing  demand,  the  existing  stock,  together  with 
the  machinery,  tools  and  apparatus,  and  the  proprietor’s  one 
half  ofa  Feldspar  quarry,  in  the  state  of  Delaware,  of  the  best 
quality,  containing  four  acres  and  a half  of  ground,  in  fee  sim- 
ple, and  his  interest  in  a Kaolin  bed  iri  Chester  county,  Penn- 
sylvania, believed  to  be  superior  to  the  Kaolin  worked  in  the 
royal  factory  of  Sevres,  in  France;  for  which  there  is  an  exclu- 
sive lease  to  take  Kaolin  for  sixteen  years  and  three  months, 
from  the  1st  of  May,  1835,  and  his  interest,  in  fee  simple,  of  a 
lot  of  blue  clay  in  Jersey,  used  for  making  saggers;  and  also  the 
factory,  consisting  of  extensive  and  commodious  buildings,  con- 
structed for  the  purpose  of  making  porcelain,  on  a lot  of  ground 
at  the  corner  of  Schuylkill  Sixth  and  Chesnut  streets,  being  se- 
venty feet  on  Chesnut  street,  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet 
deep,  with  the  advantage  of  a twenty  feet  court,  will  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  valuation  of  three  respectable  men,  to  be  agreed 
upon  by  the  company  and  the  proprietor. 

The  other  ingredients  for  making  porcelain,  such  as  flint, 
bones,  &c.  can  be  had  almost  any  where. 

The  state  of  the  business  can  be  readily  seen  in  its  progres- 
sion, as  in  the  ordinary  course,  no  debts  against  the  factory  can 
be  outstanding. 

The  hands  are  paid  weekly — the  cost  of  bringing  the  materi- 
als to  the  factory  is  trifling;  wood  is  the  most  expensive  article, 
and  that  is  paid  for  at  the  time  of  delivery. 

The  chaVter  from  the  state  has  been  granted  for  twenty  years, 
and  it  contains  all  the  powers  necessary  for  the  manufacturing 
and  vending  of  American  porcelain. 

The  capital  is  one  hundred  thousand  dollars,  in  shares  of  one 
hundred  dollars  each,  and  five  dollars  on  every  share  is  to  be 
paid  at  the  time  of  subscribing.  It  is  believed  that  the  amount 
of  capital  will  be  sufficient  to  carry  on  the  concerns  of  the  com- 
pany to  any  desirable  extent,  and  that  it  will  not  be  necessary 
to  advance  the  whole  of  this  sum  for  two  or  three  years  after 
the  commencement  of  the  business. 

[We  have  not  heard  the  result  of  the  subscription]. 
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FRAUDS  ON  THE  PENSION  LAWS. 

From  the  Jllbany  Daily  Advertiser. 

United  States  district  court.  United  States  vs.  Daniel  S. 
Payne.  The  trial  of  this  indictment  is  postponed  until  the  Au- 
gust term  of  the  court. 

United  States  vs.  Ramon  Castino.  The  prisoner  was  brought 
up  for  sentence.  He  was  convicted  on  Wednesday  last  on  an 
indictment  for  perjury  in  making  a declaration  befpre  the  court 
of  common  pleas  of  Saratoga  county,  for  the  purpose  of  obtain- 
ing a pension  from  the  United  States  government.  The  guilt 
of  the  prisoner  was  established  beyond  doubt.  In  the  declara- 
tion made  by  him,  he  had  represented  himself  as  born  in  the 
year  1761;  that  in  the  year  1776  he  enlisted  in  the  10th  regiment, 
Massachusetts  line,  in  captain  Amasa  Soper’s  company,  in  co- 
lonel Marshall’s  regiment.  He  described  the  marchings  and 
countermarchings  of  the  United  States  troops  upon  the  Hudson, 
during  Burgoyne’s  campaign,  with  great  minuteness — that  he 
continued  in  the  service  of  the  United  States  until  August, 
1779,  when  he  received  an  honorable  discharge  from  the  said 
captain  Soper. 

It  was  proved  beyond  doubt  by  several  witnesses  who  had 
known  him  from  his  infancy,  that  these  statements  of  the  pri- 
soner were  false;  that  at  the  time  he  stated  to  have  enlisted  ia 
the  service  of  the  United  States  he  could  not  have  been  born, 
and  that  the  representations  he  made  regarding  himself,  applied 
to  his  father,  who  bore  the  same  name.  The  prisoner  had,  on 
a previous  day,  been  indicted  for  petjury,  in  making  a supple- 
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mental  affidavit  to  his  declaration,  and  acquitted  on  a mere 
technical  point;  upon  this  indictment  there  was  no  doubt  of  the 
prisoner’s  guilt. 

Several  years  ago  the  prisoner  made  a similar  declaration  be- 
fore a court  in  Massachusetts;  the  court  of  that  state  being  con- 
vinced of  the  falsity  of  the  declaration,  ordered  the  documents 
to  be  suppressed.  Nothing  daunted  by  this  defeat,  he  continued 
his  praciices,  and  at  last  succeeded  by  the  declaraiion  which 
formed  the  basis  of  the  present  indictment,  in  obtaining  up 
wards  of  $300  from  the  United  States. 

The  judge  (Conkling)  after  making  the  above  statements, 
told  the  prisoner  he  had  no  reason  to  complain  of  his  convic- 
tion. The  statute  on  cases  of  this  nature,  authorised  the  in- 
fliction of  a fine  not  exceeding  $5,000,  and  confinement  at  hard 
labor  not  exceeding  five  years.  The  sentence  of  the  court  was, 
iliat  he  be  imprisoned  in  the  state  prison  at  Auburn  for  the 
term  of  four  years,  and  that  he  pay  a fine  of  $10,  and  stand 
committed  until  it  be  paid. 

The  prisoner  declared  that  he  was  not  guilty. 

- 1 a @ $tlu« 

LAWS  OF  NEW  YORK. 

An  act  to  abolish  public  executions,  passed  May  9,  1835. 

The  people  of  the  state  of  New  York , represented  in  senate  and 
assembly,  do  enact  as  follows: 

§ 1.  Whenever  any  person  shall  be  condemned  to  suffer 
death  for  any  crime  of  which  such  person  shall  have  been  con- 
victed !.n.  court  of  this  state,  such  punishment  shall  be  in- 
flicted within  the  wvUls  of  the  prison  of  the  county  in  which 
such  conviction  shall  have  taken  place,  or  within  a yard  or  en- 
closure adjoining  said  prison. 

§2.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  sheriff  or  under  sheriff  of  the 
county  to  be  present  at  such  execution,  and  to  invite  the  pre- 
sence, by  at  least  three  days  previous  notice,  of  the  judges,  dis- 
trict attorney,  clerk  and  surrogate  of  said  county,  together  with 
two  physicians  and  twelve  reputable  citizens,  to  be  selected  by 
said  sheriff  or  under  sheriff;  and  said  sheriff  or  under  sheriff 
shall,  at  the  request  of  the  criminal,  permit  such  minister  or 
ministers  of  the  gospel,  not  exceeding  two,  as  said  criminal 
shall  name,  and  any  of  the  immediate  relatives  of  said  criminal 
to  attend  and  be  present  at  such  execution;  and  also  such  offi- 
cers of  the  prison,  deputies  and  constables  as  said  sheriff  or 
under  sheriff  shall  deem  expedient  to  have  present,  but  no  other 
persons  than  those  herein  mentioned  shall  be  permitted  to  be 
present  at  such  execution,  nor  shall  any  person  under  age  be 
allowed  to  witness  the  same. 

§ 3.  The  sheriff  or  under  sheriff  and  judges  attending  such 
execution,  shall  prepare  and  sign  officially,  a certificate,  setting 
forth  the  time  and  place  thereof,  and  that  such  criminal  was 
then  and  there  executed,  in  conformity  to  the  sentence  of  the 
court  and  the  provisions  of  this  act;  and  shall  procure  to  said 
certificate  the  signatures  of  the  other  public  officers  and  persons 
not  relatives  of  the  criminal,  who  witnessed  such  execution, 
and  the  sheriff  or  under  sheriff  shall  cause  such  certificate  to 
be  filed  in  the  office  of  the  clerk  of  said  county  and  a copy 
thereof  to  be  published  in  the  stale  paper  and  in  one  newspa- 
per, if  any,  printed  in  said  county. 

§ 4.  Such  parts  of  the  revised  statutes  and  laws  of  this  state 
as  are  inconsistent  with  this  act,  are  hereby  repealed. 


An  act  in  relation  to  bills  of  exchange  and  promissory  notes. 

Passed  April  23,  1835. 

The  people  of  the  state  of  New  York , represented  in  senate 
and  assembly,  do  enact  as  follows: 

§.  1.  In  all  cases  where  a notice  of  non-acceptance  of  a bill 
of  exchange,  or  non-payment  of  a bill  of  exchange,  promissory 
note,  or  other  negotiable  instrument  may  be  given  by  sending 
the  same  by  mail,  it  shall  be  sufficient  if  such  notice  be  direct- 
ed to  the  city  or  town  where  the  person  sought  to  be  charged  by 
such  notice  resided  at  the  lime  of  drawing,  making  or  endorsing 
euch  bill  of  exchange,  promissory  note  or  other  negotiable  in- 
strument, unless  such  person,  at  the  time  of  affixing  his  signa- 
ture to  such  bill,  note  or  other  negotiable  instrument,  shall,  in 
addition  thereto,  specify  thereon,  the  post  office  to  which  he 
may  require  the  notice  to  be  addressed. 

§ 2.  Nothing  in  this  act  shall  apply  to  bills  of  exchange,  pro- 
missory notes,  or  other  negotiable  instruments  made  or  drawn 
before  this  act  takes  effect. 

—■•»*©  @ ©4W- 

PRESIDENTIAL  CONVENTION. 


On  Wednesday,  the  20th,  after  Mr.  Stevenson  had  delivered 
his  address  on  being  called  to  the  chair,  the  names  of  the  mem- 
bers were  called  over — and  committees  of  one  from  each  state 
appointed  to  report  rules  for  the  government  of  the  convention, 
and  a list  of  the  names  of  the  memhers  from  the  several  states, 
Pennsylvania,  having  two  setts  of  delegates,  was  “excused” 
from  appointing  a member  of  either  committee. 

The  following  is  a roll  of  the  convention  as  copied  from  the 
‘‘Baltimore  Republican,”  which  we  insert  for  many  reasons: 

MAINE. 

Jabez  Bradbury,  Charles  Jarvis,  Samuel  Veazey, 

Nathaniel  Clark,  Otis  L.  Bridges,  R.  C.  Johnson, 

Nathaniel  G.  Jewet,  Horace  Bridge,  Timothy  J.  Carter, 
Joseph  Badger,  Reuel  Williams,  Cyrus  Moore, 

Arnos  H.  Hodgman,  Amos  Nourse,  Edward  Williams. 
Jacob  Smith,  Edward  L.  Osgood, 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 

Trestam  Shaw,  Jas.  M.  K.  Wilkins,  Perkins  Gale, 

Moses  F.  Peaslee,  Joseph  M.  Harper,  John  Peavy, 


Joseph  H.  Smith, 
Jeremiah  Elkins, 
Ira  A.  Eastman, 
Ciias.  G.  Atherton, 
Stephen  Peabody, 


Nathan  S.  Colby, 
Jacob  Straw, 
John  H.  Fuller, 
George  S.  Root, 
Richard  Kimball. 


Massachusetts. 

Gayton  P.  Osgood,  James  Russell, 
Josiah  Dunham,  L.  S.  Everett, 

J.  L.C.Amee,  John  Spurr, 
Frederick  Robinson,  Samuel  C.  Allen, 
Eliphalet  Case,  Jonaihan  Allen, 
George  Savery,  W.  W.  Thompson, 

VERMONT. 

Charles  Linsley,  Fred.  Pettis, 
Nathan  B.  Haswell,  Barnard  Ketchum, 
Winslow  C.  Watson, 


John  L.  Putnam, 
Jabes  A.  Doughlass, 
Elijah  Blasdell, 
Jared  W.  Williams. 


James  W.  Crooks, 
Josiah  J.  Fisk, 
Ebenezer  Seaver, 
John  Thornton, 
Henry  Crocker. 


A.  W.  Hyde, 
Dan5!  Baldwin. 


RHODE  ISLAND. 

James  Fenner,  Nehemiah  Dodge, 

Steph.  T.  Northam,  Benj.  B.  Thurston, 
Thomas  S.  Taylor,  Stephen  Branch, 
CONNECTICUT. 
James  G.  Bolles,  Henry  L.  Dekoven, 

Juo. Cotton  Smith,  jr. Sands  Adams, 

NEW  YORK. 


Gideon  Lee, 
William  Baker 
Singleton  Mitchell, 
Nathan  B.  Morse, 
Stephen  Allen, 
John  Targee, 


William  P.  Haskin, 
Peter  Wendell, 
Thomas  J.  Marvin, 
John  Gale, 

Oliver  Keese, 

Silas  Wright,  jr. 


M.  M.  Quackemboss, Abraham  Morrell, 

John  L.  Graham,  Fred.  P.  Bellinger, 

John  Hunter,  Alex.  B.  Johnson, 

James  Hooker,  Daniel  W.Cole, 

David  M.  VVestcott,  Daniel  Wardwell, 

James  C.  Curtiss,  John  H.  Prentiss, 

Edw.  P.  Livingston,  Daniel  S.  Dickinson,  Pierre  A.  Barker, 


Charles  M.  Thurston, 
William  Ennis. 


Epaphras  Porter, 
John  C.  Wheeler. 

Bennett  Bicknell, 
Sandford  C.  Parker, 
Andrew  D.  W.Bruyn, 
Henry  S.  Randall, 
Nathaniel  Garrow, 
Cullen  Foster, 

L.  Legrand  Morse, 
William  H.  Bull, 
Simeon  B.  Jewett, 
Simeon  Cummings, 
Asa  Nowlen, 

Benj.  Chamberlain, 


William  C.  Bouck,  John  C.  Clark, 

NEW  JERSEY. 

Edwin  R.  V.  Wright,  John  Young, 


Abraham  Cantine. 


George  Cassedy, 

Wm.  P.  Ralhbone, 
Prudden  Ailing, 

E.  E.  Boudinet, 

John  Travers, 

Thos.  D.  James, 

Seth  Baydue, 

J.  T.  Thompson, 

Richard  Kidney, 

Edward  C.  Mayo, 
Andrew  B.  Pierson. 
Daniel  Smith, 

William  Munro, 

Edward  Condict, 

David  N.  Bogart, 

Elbert  Slothoff, 

James  W.  Todd, 

Joseph  Northup,jr. 
Robert  P.  Bell, 

Wm.  R.  Winnars, 

David  Ryerson, 

Pierson  Heard, 

Phineas  B.  Kennedy,  Jas 
Peter  W.  Blair 


Daniel  B.  Ryall, 

Chas.  J.  Jhrie,  Thos.  Arrow  Smith, 
Robt.  H.  Kannedy,  John  W.  Mickle, 
Joseph  Justice,  Sam’l  B.  Wippinco, 
Benj.  F.  Vaneleve,  Joseph  C.  Collins, 
William  Howell,  Edward  Martin, 
Jeremiah  Van  Dyke,  Joshua  P.  Browning, 
Martin  Agneu,  John  H.  Richardson, 
James  S.  Manners,  Stacv  Llovd, 

Peter  J.  Clarke,  Rich’d  P.  Thompson, 
Isaac  G.  Farlee,  Thomas  A.  Sterrett, 
Aaron  Van  Syckel,  Thomas  Whitaker, 
Matw.  Vanderveer,  Gideon  G.  Westcott, 
Richard  Coxe,  William  D.  Barrett, 
William  McKnight,  Thomas  Lee, 


William  Corke, 

E.  B.  Cannon, 
William  Word, 

G.  W.  Tucker,  ■ 
Budd  J.  Shinn, 
James  H.  Sterling, 
Peter  Garrard, 
Daniel  Holmes, 

. Hartshone, 


William  Love, 
Samuel  Harris, 

John  M.  Tufts, 
Robert  M.  Watson, 
Joseph  Pugh, 

Charles  Swing, 

Job  Ridgaway, 
Edwin  A.  Stevens, 
Solomon  L.  Chester. 


George  Kremer, 
Jesse  R.  Burden, 
Richard  Peltz, 

John  Miles, 

Alex.  E.  Dougherty, 
Geo.  F.  Goodman, 
Benj.  Champneys, 
Edward  F.  Evans, 
John  L.  Pearson, 
John  B.  Sterigere, 
William  F.  Swift, 
Nathan!.  B.  Eldred, 
Henry  W.  Smith, 
Herman  Alricks, 
Wm.  S.  Ramsay, 
Miller  Horton, 
Robert  T.  Stewart, 
Benjamin  Patton,  jr. 
John  Bredin, 

John  Mathews, 

John  Gordon, 

W.  Hemphill  Jones, 
George  Read, 

James  Gardner, 
Wm.  Kennedy, 

John  J.  Williams, 
Joseph  Hutcheson, 
Thomas  Williams, 
Wm.  D.  Fassett, 

Dr.  C.  Humphreys, 
Col.  Robt.  Stewart, 


PENNSYLVANIA. 
Wm.  F.  Packer, 
William  Seawright, 
Thomas  Ringland, 
Charles  Nace, 

David  S.  Hassinger, 
Sami.  C.  Stambaugh, 
George  B.  Howell, 
Thomas  Feran, 
Benj.  Powell, 
Edward  B.  Mixsell, 
John  Galbraith, 
Henry  Horn, 

John  F.  Stump, 
Frederick  Stoever, 
Wm.  J.  Leiper, 
Wm.  H.  Smith, 
George  G.  Leiper, 
Thos.  S.  Bell, 
Henry  Rogers, 

Joel  K.  Mann, 

DELAWARE. 

N.  G.  Williamson, 
John  E.  Ward, 

Wm.  T.  Smith, 
Benjn.  Potter, 

Jacob  Raymond, 

MARYLAND. 

Jabez  Travers, 
George  F.  Mason. 
Wm.  Roach, 

Dr.  Wm.  Jackson, 
Matt’w  Hardcastle, 
Thos.  A.  Edmonson, 


Richard  Broadhead, 
Edward  B.  Hubley, 
Thos.  Ross, 

John  Ritter, 

Ovid  F.  Johnson, 

, Nathan  Nathans, 
Henry  Smyser, 
Zephanian  Herbert, 
Jesse  Miller, 
Andrew  Beaumont, 
Wm.  A.  Petrikin, 
Charles  Chandler, 
Jos.  M.  Piolett, 
Henry  H.  Fore, 
Henry  W.  Beeson, 
John  Bradfield, 

H.  G.  Rogers, 

John  Irwin, 

Joel  B.  Curtis, 

P.  S.  V.  Hamet. 

Abel  Harris, 

Sami.  Paynter, 
Thos.  Robinson,  Jr. 
Nathaniel  Wolfe. 


Thomas  White, 
Edw’d  Lloyd, 
Nicholas  Martin, 
John  Batty, 
Charles  Jump, 
Robt.  T.  Keene, 
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John  Thrauly, 

William  Baity, 

W.  R.  Sangston, 

Lemuel  Roberts, 

Sami.  R.  Oldson, 

Wm.  A.  Spencer, 

James  H.  Wilson, 

Charles  Stevens, 

Robert  Larimore, 

Dr.  Wilson, 

E.  T.  Massey,  A.  B.  Anderson, 

Thomas  H.  Horsey,  Walter  Perdue, 
Wm.  H.  Wickes,  Davis  B.  Powell 
Gen.  T.  M.  Forman,  Danl.  Filzhue, 
John  Evans, 

John  Stump, 

John  W.  Thomas, 

Charles  S.  Sewell, 

Israel  D.  Maulsby, 

Thos.  R.  Forwood, 

John  Robinson, 


Jno.  M.  Wyse,  Dr.  Wm.  Gvvinn, 

Jno.  Ensor,  of  Qfeo.  Brook  Baker, 

Wm.  Bosle,  ofJohn,  John  Thomas, 
Walter  Worthington  Wm.  Shaw, 

Joseph  Bosley,  John  Wickham, 

J. T.H. Worthington,  J.  Ilarbaugh,  ofChn. 
Dr.  John  Orick,  Joseph  Wood, 

Joseph  Walker,  Adam  Custard, 

Wm.  Anderson,  Wm.  H.  Dangerfield, 
Dixon  Stansbury,  Jacob  Firor, 

Wm.  Werienbaker. 
Geo.  Smith,  of  Geo. 
Israel  Ratnsburg, 
Robert  Wason, 


Tobias  E.  Stansbury, David  E.  Price, 
E T.  J.  Woodward,  Geo.  Feidt, 

Wm.  C.  Weatherby,  Jonathan  Nesdit, 


Thomas  Hope, 

Walter  Price, 

J.  E.  Stansbury, 

B.  I.  Sanders, 

David  Stuart, 

Isaac  McKim, 

Henry  Myers, 

Upton  S.  Heath, 

W.  J.  Wight, 

Mark  Grafton, 

Wm.  Frick, 

Wm.  Krebs, 

Wm.  Ball,  sen. 

Geo.  Ellicott, 

John  C.  Deshon, 

John  Martin, 

Robert  Welsh, 

Felix  Herbert, 

Col.  Hugh  Ely, 

Dr.  James  B.  Price,  John  Sifford 
Col.  Wm.  Crooks,  Jacob  Row 
John  Malehoon, 

John  Beaver, 

Murry  Shilling, 

Win.  Farming, 

Wm.  Houck, 

Daniel  Hoover, 

Francis  Shriver, 

Thos.  Sater, 


Stephen  Grimes, 
Nicholas  Gatch, 
Isaac  Hoshall, 
James  McCulley, 
Henry  Kidd, 

Jacob  M.  Housher, 
John  Wilhelm, 

Geo.  Cooke, 

C.  Hammond, 
Wesley  Linlhicum; 
Edward  Alexander, 
Thos.  Lindsdaie, 
Abner  Linthicum, 
Jno.  L.  Moore,* 
Thos.  Snowdon, 
Richard  Higgins, 
Richard  I.  Crabb, 
Jonathan  Pinkney, 
Geo.  W.  Ent, 

Wm.  M.  Beall, 

M.  E.  Bartgis, 

John  Kinzie, 

Henry  Keeke, 


Abdiel  Unkefer, 


Joseph  Holman 
Andrew  Rench, 

N.  V.  Robinson, 
Sami.  Deitrich, 

Ely  Cartle, 

Owen  Barnes, 

David  Brookheart, 
Jonathan  Shofer, 
John  Wilmer,  sen. 
Frederick  Fishack, 
John  R.  Key, 

Fred.  Hutnrickhouse 
M.  N.  Falls, 

Dr.  J.  Berry, 

Daniel  Blocher, 

J.  Mabury, 

Wm.  Van  Buskirk, 
Dr.  Wash.  Duvall, 
Jn.  T.  Viers, 

John  Griffith, 

James  Anderson, 
Lloyd  Dorsey, 
Alexander  Keech, 
Zedock  W.  McKnew 
John  B.  Brooke, 
Henry  A.  Callis 


Joseph  Holt, 

E.  F.  Nutall, 

T.  J.  Pew, 

C.  Van  Buskirk, 

E.  Wagley, 

Wm.  Kennon, 
James  B.  Cameron, 
Wri.  Concklin, 
Elijah  Vance, 

David  S.  Jlavjs, 
Samuel  Mejary, 

Samuel  Milroy, 
Daniel  Reid, 

John  Spencer, 
Alex.  F.  Morrison, 

Edward  Rucker. 


Henry  Boteler,  sen.  Thos.  S.  Hardy, 


Jacob  Shower, 

Wm.  Jenkins, 

Isaac  Kirk, 

George  Shealy, 

Ricbd.  Frisby, 

Tucker  Coles, 

T.  W.  Maury, 

T.  Durrett, 

C.  H.  Harrison, 

W.  H.  Brockenbo-  M.  Crumper, 
G.  Carr,  [rough,  J.  B.  Wager, 


John  Harritt, 

Geo.  P.  Fox, 
Daniel  Kemp, 
Basil  Root, 
Benedict  Boone, 
Madison  Nelson, 
Edward  Shriver 
Ezra  Houck, 
Nicholas  Holtz, 
Roderick  Dorsey, 
John  Fisher, 

VIRGINIA. 

Peter  V.  Daniel, 
Wm.  B.  Randolph 
Ro.  Butler, 

J.  Holliman, 


Thos.  Wood 
W.  H.  J.  Mitchell, 
James  A.  Waters, 
Dr.  William  Queen, 
Dr.  Jno.  T.  Mitchell 
John  R.  Thompson, 
Dr.  Jas.  W.  Roach, 
Robert.  Sewel, 

A.  Thompson, 

Dr.  Walter  Briscoe, 
R.  H.  Miles. 


F.  Lawson, 

H.  M.  Garland, 
Josiah  Ellis, 

M.  Garber, 

H.  Hedges, 

G.  Hedges, 

I.  Steenrod, 

Simeon  Austin, 

P.  Lightfoot, 

B.  F.  Taliaferro, 
W.  H.  Dennis, 

T.  I.  Gordon, 

A.  Buckner, 

T,  B.  Nall, 

G.  Hall, 

C.  F.  Woodson, 

R.  C.  Mason, 

T.  T.  Fountleroy, 
G.  A.  Strange, 

N.  Burwell, 

W.  Wood, 

C.  McCormick, 

J.  F.  Wall, 

R.  Parker, 

J.  W.  C.  Catlett, 
Jos.  S.  Watkins, 

T.  Easley, 

Andrew  Stevenson 


KENTUCKY. 

G.  Wall, 

S. Penn, 

J.  II.  Taylor, 

J.  W.  Tyler, 

OHIO. 

George  House, 

Win.  Loofburrow, 
Jno.  Lugenbeel, 
Daniel  Sifford, 
George  Sharp, 

Geo.  H.  Flood, 

INDIANA. 

John  Cain, 
Livingston  Dunlap, 
Tho'mas  B.  Brown, 
Jesse  Jackson, 

TENNESSEE.* 


John  Pratt, 
L.  D.  Payne, 
J.  R.  Desha, 
J.  S.  Hitt. 


John  W.  Warden, 
Robert  T.  Lytle, 
Jonathan  T.  Tod. 
Charles  M.  Aten, 
William  Dunbar, 
R.  T.  Anderson. 

Marinus  Willett, 
N. Jackson, 

John  B.  DuBoia. 


John  B.  Nevitt, 
Franklin  Cannon, 
Andrew  Mack, 


do. 

do. 

do. 


N.  C.  Whitehead 
J.  F.  Taliaferro, 

G. Jordan, 

D.  H.  Branch, 

B R.  Collier, 

Hiram  Haines, 

J.  Morgan,  M.  R.  Murray, 

B.  Davenport,  N.  E.  Venable, 

R.  Gregory,  J.  S.  Williams, 

A.  Hawes,  M B.Frockenborough 

S.  Downing,  T.  R.  Barns, 

W.  S.  T.  Mason,  N.  Taylor, 

William  A.  Wright,  J.  D.  Williamson, 
Charles  G.  Layton,  Wm.  Karson, 
William  Eubank,  Ro.  G.  Graysou, 

Wm.  B.  Mitchell,  J.  S.  Clarke, 

William  L.  White,  J.  Hargrave, 

II.  Clagett,  J.  Goodnim, 

C.  M.  Chichester,  C.  L.  Stevenson, 

D.  Cockerill,  W.  Holloday, 

C.  Douglass,  F.  W.  Taliaferro, 

J.  T.  W.  Heaton,  A.  H.  Bernard, 

J.  Shutt,  Chas.  Mason, 

H.  Goodwin,  T.  W.  S.  Gregory, 

S.  Booton,  R.  T.  Hnbard, 

Richard  H.  Baptist,  W.  P.  Mostly, 

T.  G.  Banks, 

F.  H.  Muschett, 

A.  G.  Plummer, 
William  B.  Davis, 
James  T.  Shadwick, 
Joseph  Palmer, 

John  Williams, 
Archd.  M.  Harrison, 


Robert  Park 
J.  Sherrard,’ 

N.  H.  Ogden, 

G.  H.  Foushee, 

W.  B.  Hudnall, 

S.  Blackwell, 

L.  Neville, 

J.  M.  Smith, 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

Robert  Strange,  Philo  White, 
Romu.  M.  Saunders,  James  Rainey, 
Louis  D.  Wilson,  John  D.  Hoke, 
Wm.  J.  Cowan,  Henry  Fitts, 

Josiah  O.  Wat6on,  Henry  Blount, 


Daniel  Turner, 
John  H.  Wheeler, 
John  J.  Lockhart, 
Alfred  M.  Slade, 
Wm.  P.  Ferrand. 


MISSISSIPPI- 

SanuibJ  A.  Cartwright. 

MISSOURI. 

Nathan  Rapney. 

MICHIGAN. 

Thomas  C.  Sheldon. 

LOUISIANA. 

Martin  Gordon,  sen.  B.  Z.  Canonge,  Gilbert  Ljonard* 

ARKANSAS. 

Judge  Eskridge. 

The  convention  then  adjourned,  to  meet  again  to  mocovr 
morning  at  9 o’clock. 

Thursday  morning , May  21,  9 o’clock. 

The  convention  assembled. 

Mr.  Saunders,  of  N.  C.  from  the  committee  appointed  yester- 
day, to  prepare  rules  and  regulations  for  the  government  of  the 
convention,  made  a report  in  part  accompanied  by  the  follow- 
ing resolutions,  which  were  severally  adopted  unanimously. 

1.  Resolved,  That  six  vice  presidents  be  appointed  to  aid  the 
president  of  this  convention  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties. 

2.  Resolved,  That  four  secretaries  be  appointed  to  record 
the  proceedings  of  the  convention. 

3.  Resolved,  That  the  rules  of  order  adopted  by  the  house  of 
representatives,  of  the  United  States,  for  its  government  be 
adopted  for  the  government  of  this  convention,  so  far  as  the 
circumstances  may  be  applicable. 

In  pursuance  of  the  first  of  the  foregoing  resolutions  the  fol- 
lowing gentlemen  were  nominated  and  severally  elected  vice 
presidents  of  the  convention  unanimously. 

James  Fenner , of  Rhode  Island,  1st  vice  president. 
Edward  Condict,  of  New  Jersey,  2d  do.  do. 

Upton  S.  Heath,  of  Maryland,  3d  do.  do. 

Robert  Strange,  of  N.  Carolina,  4th  do. 

John  B.  Nevitt,  of  Mississippi,  5th  do. 

Franklin  Cannon,  of  Missouri,  6tij  do. 

In  pursuance  of  the  second  resolution,  the  following  gentle- 
men were  unanimously  appointed  secretaries  of  the  conven- 
tion:— 

Charles  G.  Jitherton , of  New  Hampshire. 

John  Cotton  Smith,  Jr.  of  Connecticut. 

George  H.  Flood,  of  Ohio. 

Thomas  B.  Brown,  of  Indiana. 

The  convention  being  organized, 

Mr.  Graham,  from  the  committee  appointed  yesterday  for  the 
reception  of  delegates,  made  a report,  accompanied  by  certain 
resolutions.  The  report  and  list  of  delegates  having  been  read, 
before  any  action  was  taken  thereon, 

The  president  informed  the  convention  that  a more  commo- 
dious room  had  been  provided  for  its  accommodation,  and  that 
the  first  Presbyterian  church  had  been  procured  for  that  pur- 
pose. On  motion  the  convention  then  took  a recess  for  one 
hour  and  a half  till  12  o’clock. 

12  o’clock. 

The  convention  assembled  pursuant  to  adjournment. 

Mr.  Saunders  from  the  committee  appointed  to  prepare  rule9 
and  regulations  for  the  government  of  the  convention,  complet- 
ed his  report,  by  submitting  the  following  additional  resolu- 
tions: 

4.  Resolved,  That  in  taking  the  vote  for  the  nomination  of 
president  and  vice  president,  a majority  of  the  delegation  from 
each  state  shall  designate  the  member  or  members  who  shall 
give  the  vote  of  the  state. 

5.  Resolved,  That  the  delegates  from  each  state  in  this  con- 
vention be  entitled  to  as  many  votes  in  selecting  suitable  per- 
sons for  the  offices  of  president  and  vice  president,  as  such 
state  is  entitled  to  in  the  electoral  college  for  the  choice  of  the 
officers  by  law,  and  that  two-thirds  of  the  whole  number  of 
votes  given  be  required  for  a nomination,  and  all  questions 
connected  therewith. 

Mr.  Saunders  supported  the  two-thirds  because  that  it  would 
have  a more  imposing  effect;  but  Mr.  Mien,  of  Mass,  declared 
in  favor  of  majority  as  being  according  to  democratic  principles, 
&c. 

Mr.  P.  V.  Daniel,  of  Virginia,  made  a few  remarks  in  favor 
of  the  original  resolution,  and 


John  R.  Stanford, 


GEORGIA. 

William  C.  Lyman,  William  D.  Martin. 


♦This  state  was  not  named  as  having  had  a representative  in 
the  original  lb!  of  names. 
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Mr.  Mien  briefly  rejoined. 

The  question  was  then  taken,  and  Messrs.  Saunders  of  N. 
Cnrolina,  and  Horn  of  Pennsylvania,  having  been  appointed 
tellers,  there  appeared  ayes  231 — noes  210,  so  the  amendment 
was  agreed  to,  and  the  resolution  as  amended — was  adopted. 

Mr.  Saunders  begged  leave  to  add  a word  or  two  further  in 
explanation  in  reply  to  the  gentleman’s  notion  about  being  go- 
verned by  the  usages  of  the  republican  party,  that  in  the  con- 
vention which  assembled  at  Baltimore  three  years  ago,  and 
which  nominated  a distinguished  individual  for  the  office  of 
vice  president,  a resolution  was  adopted  not  only  in  the  form 
but  he  believed  in  the  precise  words  of  the  one  under  considera- 
tion. Still  if  the  difficulty  contemplated  by  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  should  arise,  it  would  be  competent  at  any 
time  for  a majority  of  the  convention  to  reconsider  their  vote 
and  change  the  resolution.  Mr.  S.  hoped  ‘here  fore  that  the  re- 
solution as  reported  from  the  committee  would  be  at  once 
adopted. 

[The  two  thirds  principle  was  probably  intended  to  affect  the 
nomination  of  vice  president— arid  to  keep  out  Mr.  R.  M.  John- 
son; many  being  willing,  as  r.ve  understand,  to  make  no  nomi- 
nation rather  than  accept  r/f him.] 

6.  Resolved,  That  the.  candidates  for  president  and  vice  pre- 
sident, shall  be  designated  severally;  the  candidate  for  president 
first,  by  the  ballot  o\  ballots  of  the  person  or  persons  selected  to 
give  the  votes  o»  the  respective  states,  without  nomination  in 
convention,  ip.j  that  if  a choice  is  not  made  upon  the  first  bal- 
lotting,  the  respective  delegations,  shall  retire  and  prepare  for 
a second  b'ullot,  and  continue  this  mode  of  voting  until  a selec- 
tion is  r*Tiade. — Agreed  to. 

7.  ftesolved,  That  a committee  of  five  delegates  be  appoint- 
ed by  the  president  to  draft  an  address  to  the  people  of  the 
tlnited  States,  or  resolutions,  to  be  submitted  to  the  conven- 
tion or  both  as  the  committee  shall  think  most  advisable.— 
Agreed  to. 

8.  Resolved,  That  it  be  recommended  to  this  convention 
that  its  proceedings  be  opened  each  day  with  prayer,  antLthat 
the  reverend  clergy  of  Baltimore,  be  requested  to  discharge  that 
duty. — Agreed  to. 

Mr.  Osgood,  from  the  committee  appointed  to  examine  the 
credentials  of  the  members  made  a report  in  part.  The  report 
stated  that  two  sets  of  delegates  had  offered  from  the  state  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  that  the  committee  not  feeling  themselves 
authorised  to  act  definitively,  had  reported  the  names  of  both 
delegations:  in  the  course  of  their  inquiries  they  had  found  that 
one  delegate  appeared  from  the  territory  of  Arkansas,  and  two 
from  that  of  Michigan,  and  the  committee  had  reported  a reso- 
lution to  admit  them  to  seats  in  the  convention  with  the  same 
power  as  delegates  from  those  territories  in  congress. 

A lengthy  discussion  ensued  on  the  proposition  relative  to 
the  Pennsylvania  delegation,  in  which  Mr.  Bell,  of  Pennsylva- 
nia, Mr.  Osgood,  of  Mass.  Mr.  Kremer,  of  Penn.  Mr.  Miles,  of 
Penn.  Mr.  Horn,  of  Penn.  Mr.  Branch,  of  R.  I.  Mr.  Burden,  of 
Penn.  Mr.  Mann,  of  Penn.  Mr.  Nathans,  of  Penn.  Mr.  Steriger, 
of  Penn,  participated 

Before  any  question  was  taken  on  the  proposition  or  any  of 
the  amendments,  the  convention  took  a recess  till  4 o’clock. 

4 o'clock. 

[Certain  further  proceedings  relative  to  the  delegations  from 
Pennsylvania,  being  before  the  convention — were  disposed  of 
by  the  previous  question  ] 

The  resolution  as  submitted  by  the  committee  was  then 
adopted. 

It  was  then  moved  that  on  all  questions  to  be  decided  by  the 
convention,  the  vote  shall  be  taken  by  states  instead  of  per  ca- 
pita, if  it  be  desiredj  by  any  one  state,  each  state  to  be  entitled 
to  a number  of  votes  equal  to  their  presidential  electors,  which 
was  adopted. 

Mr.  Harper,  of  New  Hampshire,  gave  notice  that  on  the  as- 
sembling of  the  convention  to-morrow  morning,  he  should 
move  for  going  into  a vote  for  president  and  vice  president. 

[A  communication  was  received  and  read  from  Illinois, 
signed  by  Isaac  Wyatt,  Abner  Flack,  James  Turney,  John  Cal- 
houn and  John  York  Sawyer,  saying  that  they  had  been  ap- 
pointed delegates,  but  could  not  attend,  and  recommending  that 
Mr.  Van  Buren  and  Mr.  Johnson,  should  be  nominated  as  pre- 
sident and  vice  president  of  the  United  States.] 

It  was  moved  that  the  communication  be  laid  upon  the  table, 
and  he  printed  in  the  journal  of  the  proceedings,  which  was 
adopted.  The  convention  then  adjourned. 

Friday,  May  22. 

The  convention  assembled  at  9 o’clock. 

Prayer  by  the  rev.  Mr.  Clark. 

Some  discussion  here  took  place,  upon  a suggestion  by  Mr. 
Daniel , of  Virginia. 

The  convention  took  a recess  until  12  o’clock. 

At  the  time  appointed  the  convention  again  met. 

Mr.  Osgood,  of  Mass,  moved  that  the  second  resolution  re- 
ported by  the  committee  to  report  the  names  of  delegates  to  the 
convention,  be  now  taken  up,  which  was  carried,  and  the  reso- 
lution adopted. 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Strange,  it  was  moved  that  the  resolu- 
tion providing  that  a majority  be  sufficient  to  constitute  a 
choice,  be  reconsidered,  which  was  carried. 

The  previous  question  was  called  for  by  Mr.  Lindsley.  The 
Indiana  delegation  demanded  that  the  vote  be  taken  by  stales 
according  to  their  number  of  votes.  It  was  decided  that  the 
main  question  be  put. 


The  maiu  question  was  carried  in  the  affirmative. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Rannay,  it  was  resolved  that  the  conven- 
tion proceed  to  vote  for  president. 

Two  sets  of  votes  were  given  by  Pennsylvania,  both  for  Mar- 
tin Van  Buren. 

On  counting  the  ballots,  the  vote  was  as  follows: 

Martin  Van  Buren. 


Maine, io 

New  Hampshire, ^ 

Massachusetts, 

Vermont, 7 

Rhode  Island, 4 

Connecticut, 8 

New  York, 42 

New  Jersey, 8 

Delaware, 3 

Pennsylvania, 30 

Maryland, 10 

Virginia, 23 

North  Carolina, 15 

Georgia, n 

Tennessee, 15 

Kentucky, 15 

Ohio, 21 

Indiana, 9 

Mississippi, 4 

Louisiana, 5 

Missouri, 4 


The  result  was  accordingly  announced  from  the  chair. 

It  was  moved  that  the  vote  of  Pennsylvania,  presented  by 
the  honorable  George  Kremer,  be  considered  the  only  legiti- 
mate vote  of  that  state,  which  was  rejected,  and  on  motion  it 
was 

Resolved,  That  the  vote  of  Pennsylvania  be  considered  as 
presented  by  the  united  delegation. 

On  motion,  Resolved,  That  this  convention  now  proceed  to 
ballot  for  a candidate  for  vice  president. 

Upon  counting  the  ballots,  the  result  appeared  as  follows: 


Maine 

Johnson. 

Rives, 

10 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont 

Massachusetts 

10 

Connecticut 

8 

Rhode  Island 

New  York*  • •• 

42 

New  Jersey 

8 

Delaware 

3 

Pennsylvania 

Maryland 

10 

Virginia 

23 

North  Carolina 

15 

Georgia 

11 

Tennessee 

15 

Kentucky 

Ohio 

21 

Indiana 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Missouri 

178  87 

The  convention  then  took  a recess  until  6 o’clock. 

6 o'clock,  P.  M. 

The  convention  met  pursuant  to  adjournment. 

A resolution  was  offered  by  the  delegates  from  Michigan,  ex- 
pressive of  their  approbation  of  the  nominations,  with  a request 
that  it  be  entered  upon  the  journal,  which  was  agreed  to. 

The  states  of  Maine,  Massachusetts,  New  Jersey,  Maryland 
and  Georgia,  all  acceeded  to  the  nomination  of  Richard  M. 
Johnson  for  the  vice  presidency,  and  pledged  themselves  to  use 
their  best  endeavors  to  secure  the  election  of  the  ticket  by  the 
people. 

The  convention  at  9 o’clock  adjourned  sine  die. 

The  foregoing,  except  the  parts  within  brackets,  is  from  the 
official  statement  contained  in  the  “Baltimore  Republican.”  1 1 
is  a short  report  as  to  other  proceedings  had  in  the  convention, 
and  many  things  are  not  noticed  at  all. 

When  the  motion  was  made  for  the  appointment  of  a com- 
mittee, consisting  of  a member  from  the  delegation  of  each 
state,  to  draft  resolutions,  and  regulate  the  future  proceedings 
of  the  meeting. 

Mr.  Horn,  of  Pennsylvania,  stated  that  there  were  two  sets 
of  delegates  from  Pennsylvania,  and  that  it  would  be  impracti- 
cable for  them  to  meet  together  to  select  a member  of  the  grand 
committee.  A proposition  was  then  offered  to  have  each  dele- 
gation appoint  a member  of  the  committee.  One  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania delegates  objected  to  this.  He  said  that  it  would  vir- 
tually acknowledge  the  right  of  both  delegations  to  a seat  in 
the  convention.  He  wished  one  or  the  other  set  of  delegates 
to  be  rejected.  The  president  reminded  him  that,  so  far  as  the 
organization  of  the  convention  was  concerned,  both  delegations 
might  act:  and  afterwards  the  claims  of  each  be  decided  upon. 

During  the  discussion-of  this  preliminary  question,  motions 
were  successively  made,  that  the  Pennsylvania  delegates  should 
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lie  both  excluded  and  both  admitted,  as  constituent  parts  of  the 
committee  of  twenty-four.  The  resolution  in  its  original  shape 
was,  however,  finally  adopted;  and  by  way  of  getting  over  the 
difficulty,  for  the  present,  it  was,  on  motion,  resolved  that  the 
Pennsylvania  delegates  should  be  excused  from  serving  on  this 
committee. 

. The  Pennsylvania  delegations  caused  much  difficulty — but 
the  convention  waived  its  light  to  decide  between  the  two,  and 
a great  quarrel  was  every  moment  expected — which  was  kept 
down  by  the  adroitness  of  the  presiding  officer.  The  ‘‘Balti- 
more Chronicle”  of  the  21st  says — “There  appears  to  be  a ‘bro- 
therly hatred’ between  the  Wolfites  and  Muhlites,  and  the  jea- 
lousy with  which  they  watch  each  each  other’s  movements  is 
amusing.  Yesterday  honest  George  Kremer  was  starting  up 
every  five  minutes,  and  whenever  a ‘ATwMie’s’  notes  were  heard, 
scowled  with  indignation.  Henry  Horn  gave  us  a blast,  and 
from  what  we  learn,  is  determined  that  nothing  short  of  the  re- 
jection of  honest  George  and  his  delegates  will  satisfy  him,  and 
he  says  he  speaks  for  the ‘party’ — honest  George,  on  the  other 
hand,  insists  on  blowing  Mr.  Horn  out  of  the  meeting,  and  fa- 
cetiously remarked,  that  he  was  an  excellent  horn  blower .” 

The  parties  are,  indeed,  very  bitter  against  one  another— and 
each  was  ready  for  “a  row.” 

From  the  same  paper  we  have  the  following  account  of  the 
proceedings  of  Friday — the  last  day  of  the  session: 

Friday  morning — This  was  a day  of  a stormy  character.  As 
soon  as  prayers  had  been  offered  up  by  the  rev.  Mr.  Clark , Mr. 
P.  F.  Daniel,  of  Virginia,  rose  and  moved  that  the  convention 
take  a recess  till  12  o’clock,  giving,  as  a reason  for  his  motion, 
that  the  Virginia  delegation  had  under  consideration  important 
matters  not  yet  concluded,  in  relation  to  the  nominations  about 
to  be  made,  and  that  they  were  not  yet  prepared  to  act. 

Mr.  Silas  Wright,  jr.  of  New  York,  was  in  favor  of  the  mo- 
tion. The  New  York  delegation  had  not  yet  settled  an  import- 
ant matter,  necessary  to  be  concluded  before  they  went  into  a 
nomination.  The  motion  was  carried. 

It  is  reported  that  this  delay  was  occasioned  by  the  desire  to 
hear  from  Washington,  in  relation  to  the  vice  presidency — Mr. 
Mijah  Mann,  of  New  York,  having  been  despatched  to  that 
city  for  that  purpose.  Before  12  o’clock  arrived,  the  orders 
were  received,  and  New  York,  it  is  supposed,  was  instructed  to 
go  for  Johnson.  In  consequence,  great  excitement  prevailed 
among  the  members  of  the  convention.  The  Virginians  foam 
ed,  and  threatened  to  withdraw  if  Rives  were  not  taken.  This 
becoming  known  generally  in  the  city,  the  church  was  crowd- 
ed to  excess,  when  at  12  o’clock  the  president  took  the  chair. 

Mr.  Cartwright,  of  Missouri,  moved  that  the  convention  go 
into  the  nomination  of  a candidate  for  president  of  the  United 
States.  The  mere  proposition  caused  a smile  among  even  the 
members  of  the  convention  themselves.  Mr.  Strange,  of  North 
Carolina,  one  of  the  vice  presidents,  moved  that  the  vote  of 
yesterday,  requiring  a majority  only  to  constitute  a nomination, 
be  reconsidered,  and  that  two  thirds  be  required.  He  made  a 
very  good  speech  in  favor  of  it,  which  he  might  have  saved 
himself  the  trouble  of  delivering — the  matter  having  already 
been  determined  by  the  “fuglemen.” 

A delegate  from  Maine,  let  off  some  steam  on  the  same 
side,  and  occasionally  rubbed  the  managers  so  close  that  they 
cried  out  “order!”  “order!”  but  in  vain — he  was  not  to  be  put 
down  by  any  man  or  set  of  men,  and  challenged  the  whole  con- 
vention to  mortal  combat,  if  they  took  offence  at  any  of  his  re- 
marks. 

The  president  rapped  on  the  table,  and  gave  a significant  nod, 
and  the  gallant  son  of  Maine  took  his  seat. 

The  motion  of  Mr.  Strange  was  carried  in  the  affirmative, 
and  the  vote  taken  for  president — when  Martin  Van  Buren, 
was  declared  to  be  unanimously  nominated.  On  the  result  be- 
ing announced,  the  office  holders  cried  out  “good,”  and  the  ex- 
pectants said  “amen.” 

Now  came  the  “tug  of  war,”  and  the  voice  of  the  president, 
already  so  hoarse  as  to  be  scarcely  audible,  sunk  below  the 
lowest  note  in  the  gamut.  The  vote  was  taken  and  resulted  as 
follows: 

[For  Johnson  178,  for  Rives  87,  as  before  stated.] 

When  the  vote  of  New  York  was  announced,  the  Virginians 
hissed  most  ungraciously,  and  the  Kentuckians  applauded 
loudly. 

The  votes  having  all  been  given  in,  a delegate  from  Ohio 
arose  and  stated  that  a part  of  that  delegation  had  voted 
under  a misapprehension,  and  that  seven  of  them  wanted  to 
vote  for  Mr.  RivtSs;  but  supposed  that  they  were  not  at  liberty 
to  do  so.  Here  was  a disclosure— and  consternation  prevailed 
in  the  meeting,  when  a Virginian  got  up  and  insisted  that  the 
vote  of  that  state  be  corrected  as  requested.  This  set  the 
Johnsonians  in  motion,  and  perceiving  that  the  majority  were 
di-posed  to  take  advantage  of  this  wrong  impression,  the  [no- 
tion was  withdrawn. 

A member  then  rose,  and  moved  that  the  vote  of  Massachu- 
setts be  recorded  unanimously  in  favor  of  Mr.  Rives,  as  that 
gentleman  had  received  a majority  of  the  votes  of  that  delega- 
tion. 

The  president  stated  that  this  could  not  be  done,  but  if  the 
gentleman  would  make  a motion  to  withdraw  the  vote  for  cor- 
rection, he  could  do  so;  and  the  motion  wa3  accordingly  made. 

Here  was  another  bone  of  contention  thrown  among  them, 
and  the  members  were  spouting  all  round  the  house.  At  length, 
in  despair,  the  motion  was  withdrawn.  The  president  then 
announced  that  Richard  M.  Johnson  of  Kentucky,  was  nomi- 
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nated  for  vice  president,  having  received  more  than  two-thirds 
given. 

A motion  was  now  made  for  a recess,  and  the  president  be- 
ing about  to  put  the  motion,  a gentleman  from  Virginia  asked 
that  it  might  be  withdrawn;  and  his  request  being  complied 
with,  he  said  that  he  rose  to  perform  an  unpleasant  duty,  but 
one  from  which  he  could  not,  nor  would  not  shrink.  It  was  to 
announce  to  the  convention  that  the  Virginia  delegation 
would  not  support  Mr.  Richard  M.  Johnson  for  the  vice 
presidency.  They  had  no  confidence  in  his  principles  nor  lira 
character — they  had  come  there  to  support  principles,  not  men t 
and  they  had  already  gone  as  far  as  possible  in  supporting  Mr. 
Van  Buren,  and  that  they  would  not  go  farther,  and  support 
Mr.  Johnson! 

After  the  delegate  from  Virginia  had  sat  down,  (previous  t© 
which  he  read  a resolution  passed  by  the  Virginia  delegation* 
that  they  would  not  support  Mr.  Johnson),  a member  from 
Kentucky  took  the  floor,  [and  warmly  extolled  Mr.  Johnson]. 

After  he  had  exhausted  himself,  another  son  of  the  “old  do- 
minion” got  up,  and  observed  that  the  speech  which  had  just 
been  delivered  was  no  doubt  very  eloquent,  and  embodied  fully 
the  principles  of  Mr.  Johnson,  but  Virginia  was  not  content  to 
lake  him  for  vice  president,  and  would  not. 

A number  of  other  persons  addressed  the  meeting,  and  then, 
on  motion,  they  took  a recess  until  6 o’clock,  P.  M. 

The 'following  account  of  the  evening  session  is  from  the 
American: 

The  convention  having  met,  a motion  was  made  to  add  the 
president  of  the  convention  to  the  committee  on  the  subject  of 
preparing  an  address  to  the  people,  which  was  carried. 

Mr.  Saunders,  of  North  Carolina,  made  some  remarks  de- 
signed to  conciliate  the  feelings  of  the  Virginia  delegation, 
which  induced  a discussion  in  which  Mr.  Lytle , of  Ohio,  Mr. 
Fountain,  of  Virginia,  and  others  took  part. 

Gen.  Saunders  stated  that  he  was  instructed  to  offer  a resolu- 
tion to  the  following  effect:  “That  the  several  states  of  the 
union  be,  and  they  are  respectfully  and  earnestly  requested,  at 
proper  and  convenient  periods  hereafter,  by  delegated  conven- 
tions by  the  democracy,  or  in  such  other  mode  as  they  may 
deem  expedient,  to  form  electoral  tickets  throughout  the  coun- 
try, so  that  the  greatest  possible  effect  may  be  given  to  the  no- 
minations made  by  this  convenlion,  and  a resort  to  the  house 
of  representatives  thereby  avoided.” 

Mr.  Sterigerc,  of  Pa.  moved  to  amend  the  resolution  by  add- 
ing at  the  end,  “except  such  state  or  states  as  may  have  al- 
ready formed  an  electoral  ticket;”  but  the  previous  question 
being  called  for,  the  question  was  ordered  to  be  taken  by  states, 
and  on  the  result  being  ascertained,  it  appeared  that  154  elec- 
loral  voles  were  in  favor  of  the  resolution,  and  77  against  it. 
So  i he  resolution  was  passed. 

When  the  vote  of  Pennsylvania  was  called  for,  one  of  the  de- 
legations voted  for  and  the  other  against  the  resolution,  both  of 
which  votes  were  received. 

On  motion,  it  was  resolved  that  the  president  and  vice  presi- 
dents of  this  convention  be  a committee  to  inform  Martin  Van 
Buren,  and  Richard  M.  Johnson,  of  their  respective  nomina- 
tions by  this  body,  and  request  their  acceptance  of  the  same, 
which  was  carried. 

Resolutions  of  thanks  were  then  voted  to  the  Baltimore  com- 
mittee for  the  accommodations  afforded  to  the  convention;  to 
the  trustees  of  the  First  and  Fourth  Presbyterian  churches  for 
the  use  of  those  buildings;  and  to  the  rev.  Mr.  Clark  for  the 
obliging  manner  in  which  he  officiated  at  the  openings  of  the 
meetings. 

Efforts  were  now  made  to  call  up  the  resolution  relative  to 
the  dissent  of  Virginia  from  the  nomination  for  vice  president, 
but  the  convention  refused  to  sustain  the  call. 

Mr.  Sterigere  moved  that  the  resolution  just  adopted,  relative 
to  the  formation  of  electoral  tickets  by  the  several  states,  shall 
not  be  applicable  to  Pennsylvania.  This  produced  a warm  dis- 
cussion,  and  the  motion  was  lost. 

Votes  of  thanks  were  offered  to  the  president  and  vice  presi- 
dents, which  were  replied  to  by  the  president,  and  by  Messrs. 
Nevilte,  Heath  and  Strange,  vice  presidents. 

MR.  BELL’S  ADDRESS. 

To  the  editor  of  the  Nashville  Republican. 

Nashville , May  4,  1835. 

Sir:  In  the  Globe  of  the  13th  and  15th  of  April,  and  in  the 
prospectus  for  the  publication  of  an  extra  Globe,  I observed  cer- 
tain statements  and  representations  reflecting  upon  myself,  in 
a manner,  which  appears  to  me  to  require  a direct  notice  and 
correction  through  some  public  medium. 

Without  stopping  to  point  out  the  motive  and  ohjecl  of  these 
attacks,  I proceed,  at  once,  to  answer  and  repel  them. 

As  to  the  main  charge  against  me,  and  which  is,  at  the  same 
time,  the  only  one  in  any  degree  supported  by  facts,  and  the 
provocative  to  all  the  rest,  that  I have  been  the  principal  agent 
in  getting  judge  White  before  the  country  for  the  presidency,  far 
from  seeking  to  deny  the  charge,  so  far  as  it  is  well  founded,  I 
can  only  regret  that  too  much  honor  is  done  me  by  it.  The 
notice  which  1 shall  take  of  this  charge,  in  the  sequel  has  no 
other  object  than  to  vindicate  myself  from  the  accompanying 
insinuations,  that  in  my  course,  upon  this  subject,  I have  been 
actuated  by  improper  motives,  and  that  I have  resorted  to  du- 
plicity, and  the  most  unjustifiable  management.  I hope  to 
make  it  manifest,  that  my  course  has  been  candid  towards  all 
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parties,  and  that  J have,  in  no  instance,  given  any  just  ground 
to  suspect  that  my  motives  have  been  other  than  such  as  are 
altogether  worthy  and  proper. 

Up  to  the  month  of  November  last,  the  circumstances  of  the 
late  election  of  speaker,  and  my  position  in  relation  to  the 
party,  with  which  I have  heretofore  acted,  after  my  election  to 
the  chair  of  the  house  of  representatives,  are  supposed  to  fur- 
nish a sufficient  clue  to  all  the  mysteries  of  the  White  move- 
ment. After  that  time,  the  bank  of  the  United  Stales  and  its 
interests  are  conjectured  to  have  become  connected  with  it,  by 
an  understanding  between  it  and  the  persons  principally  con- 
cerned. Such  are  the  real  or  affected  views  of  the  Globe,  and 
of  those  whose  interests  it  advocates. 

Although  the  secondary  charges  insinuated  in  the  Globe  are 
of  the  most  serious  nature,  so  far  as  character  is  concerned,  it 
is  worthy  of  remark,  that  there  is  not  a particle  of  positive 
proof  adduced  in  support  of  any  one  of  them;  and  most  of  the 
circumstances  relied  upon — slight  as  they  are,  and  which  it 
may  fairly  be  supposed  are  brought  forward  rather  as  excuses 
for  slander,  than  in  any  case  to  make  proof  of  a fact— are  them- 
selves false. 

The  true  history  of  the  late  election  of  speaker  is  but  slightly 
known  to  the  public.  An  exposition  of  all  the  circumstances 
attending  it  would  answer  no  useful  purpose  now.  My  con- 
duct and  motives  throughout  are  known  to  many  gentlemen 
of  reputation  and  honor,  belonging  to  each  political  division  of 
the  late  congress,  it  there  was  any  thing  improper  in  either, 
it  is  in  the  power  of  many  to  expose  me.  As  to  any  arrange- 
ments or  engagements  of  the  class  insinuated  in  the  Globe,  I 
entered  into  none.  What  arrangements  were  defeated  by  my 
election,  no  one  could  give  a better  account  of,  than  the  writer 
of  the  article  in  the  Globe  of  the  loth  ult.  if  I am  not  misled  by 
the  manner  of  it,  as  to  its  authorship.  When  these  shall  be- 
come known,  then  will  also  be  known,  and  properly  appreciat- 
ed, the  principle  upon  which  I resisted  them. 

In  one  part  of  the  nine  columns  of  abuse  heaped  chiefly  upon 
me  in  the  Globe,  the  bringing  out  of  judge  White  is  conjectured 
to  have  been  one  of  the  stipulations  which  preceded  the  elec 
tion  of  speaker;  ami  the  only  circumstances  selected  and  re- 
ferred to,  to  give  plausibility  to  the  hypothesis,  besides  the  al- 
legation that  £ was  supported  by  most  of  the  opposition  mem- 
bers— a fact  from  which  every  one  may, and  will  draw  what- 
ever inference  may  suit  his  particular  wishes  or  objects — are: 

1 . Mr.  Wilde’s  leiter  to  his  constituents  of  Georgia,  last  fall,  in 
which  he  recommends  them  to  support  judge  White,  connect- 
ed with  the  alleged  fact,  which  is  thus  stated  in  the  Globe: 

“ Mr.  Wilde  was  the  candidate  of  the  opposition  for  speaker,  and 
it  was  the  transfer  of  his  friends  to  Mr.  Bell,  at  the  close  of  the 
balloting,  that  made  the  latter  the  third  officer  of  the  govern- 
mentThe  truth  is,  that  the  specially  devoted  southern 
friends  of  Mr.  Wilde,  and  whose  votes,  if  any,  he  might  be  sup- 
posed able  to  transfer,  ten  or  filteen  in  number,  adhered  to  him 
to  the  last.  Besides,  if  1 had  already  conceived  a plan  to  run 
judge  White,  with  a view  to  aid  my  election,  it  is  natural  that  1 
should  have  made  some  overtures  to  the  particular  friends  of 
Judge  While,  my  colleagues  of  East  Tennessee.  These  gentle- 
men not  only  voted  against  me,  but,  between  them  and  myself, 
neither  the  subject  of  my  own  election,  nor  that  of  judge  While’s 
running  fot  the  presidency,  was  ever  mentioned,  until  the  23d  of 
December  last;  nor  had  1 any  correspondence  with  them,  at  any 
time  before,  upon  either  of  these  subjects.  2.  Mr.  Burges’  re- 
cent speech  to  a portion  of  his  constituents,  in  which  he  en- 
deavors to  stimulate  them  with  the  hope  that  the  election  of 
the  next  president  may  be  brought  into  the  house,  and  that,  in 
that  way,  the  small  states— Rhode  Island  being  one  of  the 
smallest — may  have  an  equal  weight  in  his  election  with  the 
largest,  and  that  the  best  interests  of  the  country  may  be  con- 
sulted, by  choosing  from  among  the  candidates,  who,  he  sup- 
poses, may  come  into  the  house,  the  one  best  calculated  to 
promote  them.  Mr.  Burges  also  remarks  in  his  speech,  that 
“the  friends  of  judge  White  say  he  is,  in  truth,  what  Jackson 
promised  to  be.”  These  two  points  in  the  speech  of  Mr.  Bur- 
ges, delivered  some  time  in  the  last  month,  are  relied  upon  to 
•how  that  t had  stipulated  the  running  of  judge  While,  in  my 
election  to  the  speaker’s  chair.  I cannot  make  the  absurdity 
of  this  inference  more  evident  than  it  is,  in  this  simple  state- 
ment of  the  facts  from  which  it  is  drawn,  by  any  thing  I can 
add.  With  every  disposition  to  assail  my  course,  in  the  late 
. election  of  speaker,  on  the  part  of  my  opponents,  both  at  home 
and  in  Washington,  I may  be  allowed  to  congratulate  my 
friends  upon  the  fact,  that  after  a scrutiny  of  twelve  months, 
they  are  able  to  bring  no  better  proof  of  those  pledges  and  stipu- 
lations by  which  I have  been  charged  with  succeeding  in  my 
election.* 

But  in  another  part  of  the  article  of  the  15th  ult.  it  seems  to 
be  conjectured  that  the  idea  of  running  judge  While  occurred 
to  me  after  my  election,  and  that  it  was  suggested  hy  the  evi- 
dent tendency  of  such  a movement,  by  drawing  off  a portion  of 
the  republican  party  of  the  south,  to  strengthen  my  prospects 
for  a re-election  to  the  chair. 

It  was  this  evident  tendency  ofthe  nomination  ofjudge  White, 
says  the  writer  in  the  Globe,  to  subserve  my  policy,  “ that  pro- 
duced the  suspicion”  that  I was  at  the  bottom  of  a caucus  held 
in  thi3  place  last  summer,  by  the  members  of  the  late  conven- 
tion, assembled  for  the  purpose  of  revising  the  state  constitu- 
tion. A circumstantial  description  of  this  caucus  and  its  pro- 
ceedings is  given  in  the  Globe.  It  is  said  to  have  been  held  about 
the  middle  of  August,  and  while  the  president  was  at  the  Hermit- 


age. After  the  members  had  convened,  the  venerable  Willie 
Blonnt  was  called  to  the  chair,  and  a proposition  was  regularly 
made  “to  nominate  judge  White,  in  opposition  to  the  candidate 
of  the  proposed  general  convention  of  republican  delegates  for 
the  whole  union,  to  be  assembled  at  Baltimore.”  The  argument 
is  stated,  which  it  is  said,  became  the  sentiment  of  the  meet- 
ing, and  defeated  the  nomination.  This  story  of  a Nashville 
caucus,  gravely  and  circumstantially  told  as  it  is,  the  public 
may  hear,  with  some  surprise,  is  a fiction  throughout.  I have 
made  the  most  diligent  inquiry  among  those  persons  living 
in  Nashville,  who  would  be  most  likely  to  have  a know- 
ledge of  the  meeting,  if  any  such  ever  took  place,  and  I can 
find  no  trace  of  any  such  meeting  of  the  members  of  that  body. 

I believe  none  was  ever  held.  1 am  sure  I never  heard  of  any 
such,  until  I saw  the  account  of  it  in  the  Globe.  The  sum  of 
all  I can  learn  connected  with  the  matter,  as  stated  in  the 
Globe,  is,  that  near  the  close  of  the  convention,  and  after  the 
president’s  visit  to  FJashville,  and  of  course  alter  his  interview 
with  ex-governor  Blount,  a member  consulted  the  latter  upon 
the  propriety  of  nominating  judge  White,  and  he  objected  to 
the  measure.  At  that  time,  there  was  no  caucus,  no  meeting 
for  the  purpose  of  nominating  judge  White.  Though  the  mem- 
bers generally  were  favorable  to  the  project,  it  was  dropped, 
because  by  some  it  was  still  regarded  as  premature;  and  by  a 
few  others,  as  improper  at  any  time.  Yet  the  writer  in  the 
Globe  slates,  that  I denied  to  one  of  my  personal  friends  that  I 
had  any  “agency  in  gelling  up  the  caucus  at  Nashville  for  judge 
White,  in  opposition  to  the  national  convention,”  and  the  form 
of  the  denial  here  quoted,  is  marked  as  a quotation  in  the 
Globe.  It  is  clearly  a fabrication.  I could  not  have  spoken  of 
a caucus  of  which  I had  never  heard,  and  which,  in  truth, 
never  had  an  existence.  I could  only  have  denied  that  I was 
at  the  bottom  of  the  movement  at  the  close  of  the  convention, 
when  the  subject  was  merely  agitated  in  private  conversations 
between  the  members.  It  was  invented  to  give  plausibility  to 
a wanton  and  false  insinuation,  known  to  be  such  to  the  writer, 
or  to  his  informant,  or  to  both.  From  the  form  of  the  denial, 
as  quoted  in  the  Globe,  it  is  intended  to  be  inferred,  that  I re- 
garded the  proposed  nomination  of  judge  While  as  objectiona- 
ble, on  the  ground  that  it  was  “in  opposition  to  the  national 
convention;”  and  by  connecting  this  denial,  in  a form  invented 
for  that  purpose,  with  my  letter  to  col.  Johnson,  in  which  it  is 
said,  I advised  him  to  oppose  a national  convention,  and  with 
my  letter  to  the  horn.  C.  P.  White,  in  which,  in  speaking  of  the 
next  election  to  the  presidency,  I used  the  following  language: 

II  As  yet,  Tennessee  has  taken  no  active,  decided  course  in  this 
question,  but  the  sagacious  politicians  amongst  us  are  going  in 
for  Wan  Buren,”  a charge  of  inconsistency  and  a want  of  can- 
dor, is  attempted  to  be  made  out.  If,  in  communicating  this 
denial,  the  gentleman  alluded  to  a«  my  personal  friend,  meant 
to  convey  the  idea  that  I would  not  support  judge  White,  in  op- 
position to  the  nominee  of  the  national  convention,  he  commu- 
nicated what  he  knew  not  to  be  true.  To  him  and  to  all  others 
who  have  approached  me  upon  this  subject,  at  any  time,  I have 
uniformly  and  unequivocally  declared,  that  my  course,  should 
judge  White  be  a candidate,  would  be,  what  it  is  now.  What 
was  the  exact  tenor  of  my  letter  to  col.  Johnson,  I cannot  state, 
I have  no  objection  to  the  publication  of  it;  and  I ant  confident 
there  is  nothing  in  it  which  I would  wish  to  recall.  I kept  no 
copy  of  it.  It  was  not  intended  to  be  made  public,  and  may 
have  been  carelessly  written.  I was  at  least  so  much  obliged 
to  col.  Johnson,  as  to  give  him,  when  desired,  my  sincere  opi- 
nion of  his  own  particular  prospects;  and  I will  venture  the 
assertion,  that  whatever  may  be  the  real  matter  of  the  letter,  it 
will  appear  to  have  been  written  in  the  true  spirit  of  friendship, 
with  exclusive  reference  not  only  to  his  own  prospects,  but  to 
his  repose.  It  is  said  that  the  course  which  it  advised  would 
be  ruinous  to  “ the  colonel,  and  the  cause.”  If  the  cause  allud- 
ed to  is  the  cause  of  the  country,  it  is  matter  of  opinion  as  to 
what  course  would  best  advance  it.  It  is  said,  that  I advised 
the  colonel  to  oppose  the  national  convention.  * If  I did,  I was 
consistent;  but  I question  if  I sought  to  involve  the  colonel  in 
any  course  contrary  to  his  own  feelings.  It  is  very  probable 
that  I gave  it  as  my  opinion,  as  things  then  stood,  that  he 
would  not  he  nominated  for  the  vice  presidency;  for  that  wai 
my  opinion.  But  I must  have  referred  it  to  his  own  feelings, 
and  to  his  better  knowledge  of  his  position,  whether  he  would, 
on  that  account,  oppose  a national  convention.  The  extract 
of  a letter  to  Mr.  White,  of  New  York,  contains  the  exact 
truth,  in  relation  to  the  state  of  things,  in  this  state,  at  the 
time.  The  fall  elections  were  not  over,  and  those  who  merely 
looked  to  the  strong  side,  thinking  that  the  contest  would  be 
between  Mr.  Van  Buren  and  some  member  cf  the  opposition, 
were  declaring  themselves  as  1 stated  to  Mr.  White.  It  was 
warning  enough  to  a friend  of  Mr.  Van  Buren  in  New  York, 
and  a Jackson  man  ton,  that  this  state  could  not  be  relied  upon 
to  support  him  as  of  course,  to  say,  that  as  yet  it  had  taken  no 
stand  upon  the  question;  and  at  that  time,  however  great  the 
probability,  there  was  no  such  certainty  that  judge  White 
would  be’nominated,  as  to  require  me,  in  a letter  on  private 
business,  to  allude  to  his  prospects. 

I must  now  do  myself  the  justice  to  speak  of  some  things 
which  are  not  alluded  to  in  the  Globe,  and  which,  but  for  the 
combined  and  continued  efforts  which  are  making  to  misrepre- 
sent mv  course,  I would  not  have  made  public. 

As  early  as  December,  1833,  60  great  was  the  disinclination 
of  the  people  of  this  state  to  Mr.  Van  Buren,  and  so  great  their 
respect  for  the  character  ofjudge  White,  that  it  was  with  som® 
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difficulty  a nomination  of  the  latter  to  the  next  presidency,  by 
the  iiiembeis  of  the  legislature  then  in  session,  could  be  pre- 
vented. It  was,  however,  not  made,  upon  the  ground  that  it 
was  feared,  that  so  early  a nomination  might  injure  judge 
While’s  prospects,  and  at  the  same  time  endanger  the  ascen- 
dency of  the  party  of  the  administration.  I was  lolly  advised 
of  this  feeling  at  the  time,  though  I had  not  the  slightest  agency 
in  the  attempt  to  get  up  the  nomination.  I have  letters  now  in 
iny  possession,  wiitlen  at  that  time,  giving  lull  details  of  the 
stale  of  public  feeling,  indicated  through  the  members  of  the  le- 
gislature. if  the  files  of  the  private  cabinets  at  Washington 
were  searched,  there  would,  I have  no  doubt,  be  found  ample 
corroborative  statements  upon  this  point.  The  movement  in 
the  late  state  convention  has  already  been  noticed,  and  it  must 
be  well  known  at  Washington,  that  a gentleman  of  this  state, 
of  some  figure  in  the  country,  took  much  credit  to  himself  tor 
having  suppressed  the  nomination.  Yet,  the  writer  in  the  Globe 
of  the  15ih  of  April  has  the  assurance  to  affirm,  that  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Tennessee  delegation,  last  winter,  in  relation  to 
judge  White,  were  the  result  of  political  disaffection,  and  un- 
supported by  public  opinion.  It  is  barely  possible  that  this 
movement  in  the  Tennessee  legislature  in  1833,  failed  to  come 
to  the  knowledge  of  Mr.  Van  Buren’s  friends  generally,  in 
Washington.  I advised  some  of  them  of  it  myself;  and  before 
the  late  speaker’s  election,  1 took  occasion  to  inform  a leading, 
and,  in  every  way,  one  of  the  most  respectable  friends  of  that 
gentleman,  of  New  York,  of  the  real  state  of  things  in  Tennes- 
see; and  also  to  express  to  him  my  determination  not  to  sepa- 
rate inyself  from  my  own  state.  This  I did,  and  so  expressly 
stated  to  that  gentleman,  that  no  misapprehension  might  pre- 
vail, in  any  quarter,  as  to  the  course  l would  pursue  in  the  con- 
tingency alluded  to.  And  I then  said  to  him,  that  so  far  as  there 
might  be  a disposition  to  consult  political  interests,  I could.not, 
and  did  not,  expect  the  votes  of  the  friends  of  Mr.  Van  Buren, 
should  they  find  that  they  could  conciliate  a more  certain  inter- 
est by  voting  against  me.  1 had  previously  declared  my  views 
upon  the  same  subject  in  another  quarter,  to  which  l will  not 
further  allude.  Upon  my  return  home  in  the  summer,  l found 
that  a general  expectation  had  been  excited  among  my  friends, 
that  extraordinary  means  would  be  resorted  to,  to  defeat  me  at 
the  next  election  in  my  district.  Unusual  pains  had  been  taken 
to  misrepresent  me,  and  to  inflame  the  minds  of  my  conslitu 
ents  against  me.  A newspaper,  published  in  Columbia,  the  re- 
sidence of  my  colleague,  (col.  Polk),  was  then,  and  had  been 
for  some  time,  carrying  on  a ferocious  warfare  against  my  feel- 
ings and  character;  and,  at  the 'same  time,  its  columns  were 
filled  with  well-written  articles*  setting  forth  judge  White’s 
pretensions  to  the  presidency,  and  advocating  his  election 
against  all  competitors.  This  I did  then,  and  do  yet  believe,  to 
have  been  a concerted  scheme  between  my  opponents  in  this 
state,  to  identify  their  hostility  to  me  with  the  popularity  of 
judge  White;  but  in  this  [ may  do  injustice  to  those  who  then 
conducted  that  press.  1 feel  warranted,  however,  in  the  state- 
ment, that  those  who  were  most  active  in  assailing  me  through 
that  press,  supposed  that  they  were  giving  the  ascendency  to 
toe  best  friends  of  judge  White  and  weakening  their  rivals. 
M any  of  my  friends  to  whom  l spoke  at  the  time,  of  the  course 
of  that  paper,  or  rather  of  the  policy  of  those  who  shaped  its 
course  in  relation  to  me,  will  now  see  how  well  I understood 
that  movement.  The  truth  was,  I had  foreseen,  from  the  be- 
ginning of  1833,  what  would  probably  be  the  course  of  this  state, 
and  had  made  up  my  mind  not  to  oppose  its  norpmaUmi;  yet,  I 
had  determined  not  to  take  an  active  part  in  bringing  it  about, 
unless  I should  see  that  a reasonable  prospect  was  presented  of 
doing  something  more  than  dividing  the  party.  It  was  also  at 
the  same  period,  while  the  president  was  at  the  Hermitage,  and 
my  opponents  in  this  state  were  engaged,  as  they  now  are,  in  a 
disreputable  attempt  to  connect  me  with  the  United  States  bank, 
that  I was  repeatedly  applied  to,  by  more  than  one  respectable 
friend  of  Mr.  Van  Buren,  and  who  were  also  my  personal,  and 
up  to  that  time,  my  political  friends,  and  entreated  by  all  the 
considerations  of  private  friendship,  to  pledge  myself  to  support 
Mr.  Van  Buren.  I was  flattered  with  the  assurance,  that  I 
would,  in  that  event,  have  no  opposition  to  my  election  in  my 
district.  But  I positively  declined  giving  any  such  pledge,  and 
reaffirmed  my  determination  to  support  judge  White,  should  he 
be  run;  and  the  only  assurance  I could  give,  was,  that  as  long  as 
I could  foresee  no  other  result  than  a mere  division  of  the  party, 
likely  to  grow  out  of  a movement  of  that  kind,  I might  he  ex- 
pected to  take  no  part  in  it.  With’ my- friends  generally,  my 
views  upon  this  subject  were  no  secret.  It  happens  that  there 
are  two  m^t  respectable  gentlemen  of  this  state,  who  are,  at 
the  same  time,  the  friends  of  Mr.  Van  Buren,  who  know  these 
facts.  It  was  at  i\\e  same  period,  when  I was  thus  explicit  and 
decided  in  the  expression  of  my  views  to  those  who  had  a right 
to  know  them,  and  who  aid  not  receive  them  as  a secret,  that 
the  circumstances  quoted  in  the  Globe  transpired,  by  uniting 
some  fiction  to  a forced  construction  of  which,  the  writer  in 
that  paper  endeavors  to  make  out  the  charge  of  inconsistency 
and  a want  of  candor  against  me.  At  the  commencement  of 
the  late  session  of  congress,  so  far  was  I from  urging  the  bring- 
ing out  of  judge  While,  regardless  of  the  results  of  such  a step, 
that  I declared,  uniformly,  to  those  with  whom  I had  any  con- 
versation on  the  subject,  that,  so  far  as  I was  concerned,  I would 
not  give  the  least  countenance  to  the  measure,  although  I knew 
the  disposition  to  run  him  by  the  people  of  my  own  6tate  was 
very  great,  unless  I should  become  well  satisfied  that  the  con- 
test would  finally  settle  down  between  him  and  Mr.  Van  Buren. 


There  must  have  been  some  twenty-five  or  thirty  gentlemen  of 
the  opposition  who  conversed  with  ine  upon  this  subject*  in  the 
early  part  of  the  session,  and  among  them,  many  of  those  who 
supported  me  for  the  chair.  Not  one  of  them  ever  heard  a dif- 
ferent sentiment  from  me;  and,  surely,  if  I had  been  under  any 
previous  engagement  to  run  a candidate  merely  to  divide  the 
party,  and  bring  the  election  into  the  house,  my  conduct  last 
winter  would  have  provoked  a disclosure.  I did  believe,  short- 
ly after  the  session  commenced,  that  no  candidate  of  the  oppo- 
sition would  be  even  nominated  by  any  state.  I am  yet  ol  opi- 
nion that  the  contest  will  be  between  judge White  and  Mr.  Van 
Buren. 

Such  was  the  nalure  and  the  extent  of  the  support  I gave  to 
the  project  of  running  judge  White,  up  to  the  23d  of  December 
last.  It  was  on  that  day  that  the  meeting  of  the  Tennessee  de- 
legation was  held,  which  the  writer  of  the  article  in  the  Globe 
of  the  15lh  of  April,  charges  was  got  up  by  me,  in  compliance 
with  a covenant  previously  entered  into  with  the  opposition,  to 
bring  judge  White  “into  the  arena  to  defeat  the  nominee  contem- 
plated by  the  national  convention  of  the  democracy , and  bring  the 
election  into  the  house.”  I have  already  stated  my  course  up  to 
the  time  of  this  meeting;  now  tor  the  part  l had  in  getting  it  up. 
Up  to  that  day,  I had  never  had  the  slightest  intercourse  or 
communication  with  either  of  my  four  East  Tennessee  col- 
leagues, upon  the  subject  of  bringing  out  judge  White.  I had 
heard  it  said  in  general  terms,  that  all  my  colleagues  were  in 
favor  of  running  judge  While  for  the  presidency.  It  was  in  this 
state  of  non- intercourse  with  the  greater  portion  of  my  own  col- 
leagues, that  I was  met  by  one  of  them,  and  asked  if  I would 
attend  a meeting  of  the  delegation  on  that  evening,  (December 
23),  to  consult,  whether  it  was  proper  to  take  any,  and  what 
steps,  in  support  ol  judge  While  for  the  presidency.  I,  at  first, 
hesitated  as  to  the  course  I should  lake,  simply  upon  the  ground, 
that  it  might  be  deemed  unbecoming  in  a speaker  of  the  house 
to  be  taking  so  active  a part  in  the  party  politics  of  the  day;  but 
l said  finally  that  I migiit  be  expected  to  attend.  This  was  the 
first  intimation  I had  of  the  meeting.  I neither  advised  it,  nor 
was  consulted  as  to  the  propriety  of  it;  nor  was  any  one  of  fiiy 
particular  friends  of  the  delegation,  as  they  afterwards  informed 
me,  consulted  until  that  morning.  I did  not  think  such  a meet- 
ing necessary,  though  perhaps  some  good  has  grown  out  of  it. 
The  letter  alterwards  addressed  to  judge  White  was  not  a di- 
rect result  of  this  meeting.  The  propriety  or  necessity  of  such 
a course  was  not  mentioned  at  the  meeting.  I did  not  advise 
the  writing  of  the  letter  to  judge  White,  but  approved  it  when 
it  was  mentioned  to  me;  and  it  was  at  my  instance,  I believe, 
that  it  was  not  made  public  until  information  reached  Wash- 
ington of  the  pa-sage  of  the  Alabama  resolutions,  which  I con- 
fidently expected  would  pass  from  the  time  I heard  the  subject 
had  been  moved  in  that  body.  I will  only  state,  as  to  what 
took  place  at  the  meeting,  that  I was  perfectly  satisfied,  on  that 
evening,  that  all  the  Tennessee  delegation  were  of  one  mind 
upon  the  subject  of  the  meeting,  and  that  was,  that  it  was  both 
proper  and  expedient  to  support  judge  White,  convention  or  no 
convention.  There  were  three  of  the  delegation  absent,  besides 
col.  Crockett.  Their  absence  was  accounted  for,  and  their 
willingness  to  unite  with  their  colleagues  in  supporting  judge 
White  was  satisfactorily  and  fully  vouched  for  by  those  present, 
who  had  always  been  their  particular  friends  and  supporters, 
both  at  home  and  in  congress.  When  those  who  know  how, 
and  by  whom  this  meeting  was  got  up,  shall  think  proper  to 
speak,  it  will  appear,  that  so  far  from  being  the  author  of  it,  I 
was  sought  to  be  made  a victim  by  it.  And  though  I would  not 
have  thought  it  improper  to  have  been  the  adviser  of  such  a 
meeting,  (with  the  possible  exception  above  slated),  yet  I de- 
sire the  truth  to  be  thrown  before  the  public,  that  the  unparal- 
leled disingeniousness  and  effrontery  of  those  who  have  con- 
certed these  attacks  in  the  Globe  upon  me,  may  be  exposed,  as 
they  deserve. 

The  support  which  I have  given  judge  White  since  it  was 
known  that  he  would  permit  his  name  to  be  used,  has  been,  I 
hope,  as  free  from  exception,  as  my  previous  course  has  been 
shown  to  he. 

But  the  United  States  bank  is  alleged  to  be  a party  concern- 
ed in  bringing  out  judge  White;  and  I am  supposed  to  have 
been  the  agent  most  deeply  concerned  in  effecting  the  arrange- 
ment, by  which  a recharter  of  that  institution  is  to  be  brought 
about.  And  what  are  the  circumstances  upon  which  I am 
charged  with  the  -last  degree  of  profligacy?  Why,  it  is  said, 
“that  it  is  reported  that  I was  indebted”  to  the  amount  of 

f 53, 000  to  the  bank  in  1832.  If  such  were  the  fact,  when  it  is 
nowQjhat  I voted  against  the  bill  to  recharter  the  bank,  which 
passetffhe  two  houses  of  congress  in  that  year;  and  when  it  is 
»als%known  that.  I voted  to  sustain  the  president  in  his  course 
in  relation  to  the  removal  of  the  deposites  in  1834,  I submit, 
whether  I ought  not  rather  to  have  credit  for  my  virtue  and  in- 
dependence, than  vituperation  and  abuse.  The  bank,  it  would 
seem,  should  be  the  complainant,  if  there  is  just  ground  of  com- 
plaint any  where.  Aware  of  the  difficulty  which  lay  in  the  way 
of  creating  any  suspicion  of  my  integrity,  by  the  loan  alleged  to 
have  been  granted  to  me  in  1832.  the  true  spirit  of  calumny  is 
exhibited  in  the  additional  statement,  that  I am  “ reported  to 
have  obtained  from  the  bank,  in  the  spring  of  1834,  a loan  of 
$40,000,  and  to  have  drawninto  this  vortex  three  or  four  members 
of  the  Tennessee  delegation .”  The  course  of  the  Globe  in  mak- 
ing this  statement,  as  it  is  intended  to  affect  others  as  wdll  as 
myself,  I may  be  allowed  to  say  is  infamous;  there  not  being 
the  slightest  foundation  whatever  for  such  a report.  I have  not 
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the  slightest  reason  to  believe  that  any  one  of  those  gentlemen, 
my  colleagues,  who  are  alluded  to,  borrowed  one  cent  from  the 
bank  in  1834;  nor  do  I believe  that  either  of  them  owes  the  bank 
one  cent  at  this  time.  But  fearing  that  this  reported  loan  would 
turn  out  never  to  have  been  obtained,  and  that  I might  still 
escape  my  pursuers,  in  a prospectus  for  the  publication  of  an 
extra  Globe,  recently  issued  and  circulated  from  the  Globe  of 
fice  in  Washington, ’it  is  boldly  stated  as  a fact,  that  I have  been 
“recently  placed  kinder  peculiar  obligations  to  the  present  bank.” 
This  statement  is  also  without  the  slightest  foundation  in  truth; 
and  yet,  with  something  like  government  sanction  and  authori- 
ty, as  it  issues  from  the  reputed  organ  of  the  administration,  it 
lias  already  been  so  industriously  circulated,  that  it  may  be  said, 
without  much  exaggeration,. it  will  find  its  way  into  the  hands 
of  every,  man  who  can  read  in  the  twenty-four  states  of  the 
union.  My  answer  and  denial  cannot  be  expected  to  be  read 
by  scarcely  one  out  of  ta  thousand  of  those  who  will  see  the 
statement  in  the  Globe.  This  is  a triumph  which  government 
patronage  and  influence  may  always  achieve  over  an  individual 
citizen;  but,  in  proportion  to  this  superiority  in  the  power  to  do 
injustice,  ought  a press  so  supported,  it  appears  to  me,  to  be 
scrupulous  and  guarded  in  its  statements  reflecting  upon  the 
character  of  a citizen.  But,  when  a party  press  of  such  autho 
rity  and  means  shall  thus  enforce  this  species  of  moral  proscrip 
tion,  I know  of  no  engine  of  power,  in  any  government,  more 
terrible  in  its  nature  and  consequences.  The  institution  and 
.perpetuation  of  such  a system  of  party  coercion  and  vengeance, 
may  God,  in  mercy  to  this  country,  avert!  1 do  not  now  owe 
the  bank,  nor  have  I at  any  time  heretofore  owed  rt  a sum  de- 
serving notice  for  its  amount,  or  beyond  my  ability  to  discharge, 
at  any  time  my  honor  and  independence  as  a public  servant  or 
private  citizen  might  require  me  to  do  so.  The  amount  in  which 
I am  stated  by  the  Globe  to  have  been  indebted  to  the  bank  in 
1832,  is  more  than  four  fold  greater  than^any  amount  I owed 
the  bank  at  any  one  time  in  that  year,  and,  very  nearly  in  the 
same  proportion,  greater  than  any  amount  in  which  I have  been 
indebted  to  it  at  any  one  time  since  its  establishment,  including 
any  transactions  I have  had  with  any.of  its  offices,  and  including 
also  the  whole  amount  that  I have  at  any  time  been,  or  will  be 
compelled  to  pay,  as  the  surety  of  other  persons  for  debts  due 
to  the  bank.  And  it  Jias  been  chiefly  to  take  up  the  paper,  or 
to  pay  the  debts  of  others,  that  I have  at  any  time  received  any 
accommodation  from  the  bank.  I have  never  received  any  ac- 
commodation or  loan  from  the  bank  in  the  name  of  any  oilier 
person.  My  name  will  /often  appear  upon  the  books  of  the 
bank,  as  a party  to  large  amounts  of  paper  discounted  by  ii;  but 
in  every  such  instance  it  will  be  found,  upon  examination,  that 
my  name  has  been  used  for  the  convenience  and  accommoda- 
tion of  others  only;  and  in  general,  the  paper  thus  discounted 
has  consisted  of  drafts,  or  bills  of  exchange,  drawn  in  the  usual 
Way  of  business,  upon  some  mercantile  house  of  undoubted 
credit,  with  this  exception,  that  in  every  case  now  in  my  recol 
lection,  the  drawee’s  written  promise  to  accept  was  first  filed 
with  the  bank,  so  that  the  paper  so  discounted  has  been  doubly 
secured  in  the  first  instance.  It  was  in  this  way  that  the  amount 
of  my  liabilities,  (not  debts,  as  stated  in  the  Globe),  to  the  branch 
bank  in  this  place,  in  1832,  reported  by  the  committee  of  the 
senate,  came  to  be  $53,00U.  Upon  forty  odd  thousand  dollars 
of  the  paper  making  this  amount,  1 was  endorser  only.  Thirty- 
two  thousand  dollars  of  it  consisted  of  bills  drawn  upon  a single 
house  in  New  Orleans,  whose  written  promise  to  accept  was 
filed  with  the  bank,  and  the  whole  amount  of  which  was  paid 
at  the  maturity  of  the  bills.  The  balance  was  made  up  of  notes 
which  were  either  paid  in  that  or  the  succeeding  year.  My 
name  was  endorsed  upon  this  paper  under  a general  power  of 
attorney,  and  it  so  happened  that  the  bills  and  notes  for  this 
large  amount,  upon  which  [ was  endorser,  in  that  year,  were 
discounted,  and  actually  paid,  without  my  being  at  all  privy  to 
the  transactions;  nor  did  I know  any  thing  of  them  until  my  nr 
rival  at  home,  since  the  last  session  of  congress.  When  I saw 
the  first  statement  in  the  Globe,  in  which  allusion  is  made  to 
this  part  of  the  report  of  the  committee  of  the  senate,  not  having 
examined  the  report,  I was  unable  to  account  to  my  friends  for 
the  appearance  of  so  large  an  amount  of  liabilities  in  that  year, 
Otherwise  than  by  supposing  that  it  was  made  up  of  repeated 
renewals  of  a much  smaller  amount  of  paper. 

But  another  circumstance  of  suspicion  is  thus  stated  in  the 
Globe:  “In  the  month  of  November,  shortly  before  the  meet 
ing  of  congress,  judge  White  and  family  visited  Philadelphia. 
They  stayed  at  tlie  house  of  Mr.  Jaudon,  cashier  of  the  bank, 
the  son-in  law  of  judge  White.  ' Speaker  Bell  repaired  to  Ply*, 
ladelphia  at  the  same  time.”  * * * “It  wa^at  this 

time,  we  strongly  suspect,  that  matters  were  arrangeTrfor  tu 
ture  operations.”  If  the  writer  of  the  article  in  whici®hise 
statement  is  made,  had  only  heard  who  travelled  on  with  me 
from  Baltimore  to  Philadelphia,  besides  judge  White,  and 
where  I lodged  in  the  city,  and  whom  I saw  upon  my  return, 
lie  doubtless  would  have  written  a more  effective  article.  I 
arrived  in  Baltimore  late  one  evening,  after  a travel  of  upwards 
of  fifteen  hundred  miles  by  land  and  water,  performed  within 
the  preceding  twenty  days,  and  happened  to  stop  at  the  same 
house  at  which  judge  White  and  family,  who  had  been  travel- 
ling on  a different  route,  had  just  taken  lodgings.  We  travel- 
led together  to  Philadelphia  the  next  day,  arriving  there  near 
the  close  of  it.  I remained  that  night,  and  having  transacted 
the  business  which  took  me  there,  (and  it  had  no  connexion 
with  a bank  of  any  kind),  in  the  morning  of  the  next  day,  I left 
on  the  tame  day  at  12  o’cloek,  M.  I saw  four  persons  in  the 


city  of  my  acquaintance,  three  of  whom  I had  long  known  as 
partisans  of  Hie  present  administration,  and  the  other  of  no  po- 
litics that  I know,  and  none  of  them  connected  in  any  way 
with  the  bank.  I would  not  have  known  Mr.  Jaudon,  had  I 
met  him;  1 was  introduced  to  that  gentleman  for  the  first  lime 
near  the  close  of  the  late  session  of  congress,  and  I have  never 
seen  him  except  in  company.  Between  him  and  myself  there 
never  has  been  any  communication  upon  the  subject  of  the 
bank.  I am  compelled  also  to  admit,  tliat  notwithstanding  the 
prominence  which  it  suits  the  views  of  some  just  now  to  give 
me,  since  the  subject  of  the  removal  of  the  deposites  was  under 
discussion  in  the  house  of  representatives,  session  before  the 
last,  I have  really  not  been  so  far  honored  or  noticed  by  any 
particular  friend  of  the  bank,  or  officer,  stockholder  or  agent  of 
that  institution,  in  congress  or  out  of  congress,  as  to  be  ques- 
tioned in  relation  to  my  views  upon  the  subject,  or  as  to  what 
my  course  would  be  in  any  contingency  witli  regard  to  it.  I 
am  able,  with  perfect  truth,  to  make  another  statement,  which 
may  startle  some  of  the  readers  of  the  Globe.  The  bank  has 
not  been  the  subject  of  conversation  or  any  communication 
whatever,  that  I have  any  recollection  of,  between  judge  White 
and  myself,  since  the  same  period.  I believe,  however,  that  I 
ain  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  views  of  that  upright  and 
eminent  citizen  upon  that  subject.  Yet,  my  knowledge  is  not 
better  than  that  of  the  public  generally,  who  have  examined  his 
past  course  in  relation  to  it.  I doubt  not  he  is  at  the  same 
lime  well  acquainted  with  my  own  views  upon  the  same  sub- 
ject; he  having  the  same  means  of  knowing  my  opinions  that 
others  have,  and  no  more — whatever  private  conversation  or 
intercourse  of  any  kind,  I have  had  with  him  or  others  upon 
this  subject,  being  perfectly  consistent  with  the  course  indicat- 
ed by  my  votes  arid  printed  speech. 

There  is  a single  passage  more  in  the  article  of  the  15th  ull. 
which  I will  notice  for  its  absurdity,  and  to  show  how  entirely 
blind  to  the  plainest  conclusions  of  reason,  and  how  dead  to 
every  feeling  of  common  justice,  is  this  class  of  political  wri- 
ters and  partisans.  After  all  the  ingenious  sophistry  displayed 
in  torturing  the  few  circumstances  arrayed  in  these  several  ar- 
ticles in  the  Globe,  whicli  are  true,  and  after  bringing  to  their 
aid  others  that  are  entirely  ficticious,  in  order  to  create  some 
suspicion  of  improper  conduct,  the  vii/iter  of  the  article  of  the 
I5ili  ult.  saw  that  public  opinion  woultl,  at  least  do  me  jostice 
upon  one  point,  but  even  ibis  merit,  which  he  is  forced  to  ad- 
mit, he  seeks  to  disparage  Jui  the  manner  of  staling  it.  In 
speaking  of  my  course  aflel^y  election  to  the  chair,  tie  makes 
the  following  statement.  “ He>vas  conscious  that  if  he  did  not, 
as  speaker , prove  himself  the*decided  friend  of  the  administra- 
tion, that  he  would  forfeit  the  support  of  the  few  republican 
members  from  New  York,  and  other  stages,  who  had  voted  for 
him  on  personal  considerations,  and  on  the  pledge  he  cave  to 
that  effect  ” But  was  not  the  #e*ht  due  to  the  opposition,  who, 
it  is  said,  elected  me?  Yes;  but  says  ihe  writer  in  the  Globe, 
you  are  cancelling  that  debt  bj^running  judge  White.  Very 
good.  I lender  to  them  my  course  in  relation  to  judge  White, 
with  all  my  heart,  and  shall  be  most  happy  in  this  way,  and 
while  I am  supporting  the  first  principles  of  a free  covernment, 
to  requite  an  obligation  to  those  members  of  the  opposition  who 
supported  me  for  the  chair,  which  1 have  always  felt  most  sen- 
sibly, and  which  I am  now  highly  gratified  to  be  able  to  dis- 
charge in  a manner  perfectly  consistent  with  that  regard  and 
strict  adherence  to  principle,  to  propriety  and  honor,  which  I 
endeavored  to- make  the  rule  of  my  conduct,  both  before  and 
after  my  election  to  the  chair,  and  in  which,  if  I failed  at  all,  it 
was  because  I misconceived  their  nature  and  obligations.  But 
have  I not  been  the  decided  friend  of  the  administration  since 
my  election  to  the  chair,  out  of  the  chair  as  well  as  in  it?  Am 
I not  still  the  friend  of  the  administration?  The  answer  is,  no, 
by  ibis  writer— you  are  supporting  judge  White!  This  is  truly 
my  sin.  I am  not  against  Jackson  nr  his  administration,  but  I 
am  opposed  to  Mr.  Van  Boren!  My  faithful  support  of  general 
Jackson  and  his  administration,  for  the  last  six  years,  avail* 
me.  nothing  now,  with  the  friends  of  Mr.  Van  Buren.  I hav® 
no  right,  to  expect  that  it  should.  Every  political  movement 
from  this  time  forward  will,  and  must  in  the  nature  of  politics, 
have  relation  no  longer  to  general  Jackson’s  administration, 
but  to  tiie  induction  and  character  of  a new  and  ensuing  one. 
Some  of  the  friends  of  Mr.  Van  Buren  may  flatter  themselve* 
that  they  are  still  looking  mainly  to  the  support  of  general  Jack- 
son  and  his  administration,  but  it  is  an  illusion.  It  is  not  in 
human  nature  that  it  should  he  so. 

h.  It  may  perhaps  appear  to  some  unnecessary  to  notice,  in  the 
manner  I have  done,  the  attacks  made  upon  me  in  the  Globe; 
but,  however  harmless  they  may  appear  to  mis  community, 
\here  are  thousands  in  other  States  who  .may  not  know  that  I 
am  truly  the  newlv  discovered  wretch  described  in  its  columns. 

I cannot  say  that'  I am  taken  altogether  by  surprise  by  these 
attacks.  I was  faithfully  forwarned  before  I left  the  city,  that 
a bitter  warfare  would  be  waged  against  me  both  at  home  and 
at  Washington.  I could  not  know,  with  certainty,  what 
grounds  would  he  taken  against  me;  but  that  I would  feel  the 
full  weight  of  the  accumulated  and  hoarded  resentment  of  my 
opponents,  F was  fully  advised. 

I hope  F mav,  without  impropriety,  upon  this  occasion,  and 
in  conclusion, express  my  great  personal  gratification  in  behold- 
ing friends  multiplying  around  me,  here  in  my  native  district, 
in  proportion  to  the  virulence  and  injustice  of  my  opponents. 

F am,  sir,  very  truly  and  respectfully,  yours,  and  the  public’* 
faithful  servant,  JOHN  BELL. 
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As  they  will  be  needed  often  for  reference,  we  have 
inserted  copies  of  the  principal  speeches,  See.  delivered 
at  the  late  presidential  convention  held  in  Baltimore,  and 
added  some  remarks  from  the  “Patriot.”  With  these 
we  shall,  probably,  dismiss  the  subject. 

Aided  bv  a supplement,  we  shall  next  week  commence 
the  publication  of  Mr.  Calhoun's  very  important  repot 
on  executive  patronage,  and  the  insertion  of  some 
selected  speeches  for  and  against  the  same — the  whole 
forming  one  of  the  most  interesting  matters  for  recor 
that  we  have  lately  published. 

We  have  waited  a season  of  leisure  for  this,  and  sought 
a time  when  persons  would  be  disposed  to  read — bavin 
fewer  subjects  of  excitement  than  just  after  the  rising  of 
congress.  And  besides,  we  wished  to  have  all  the 
speeches  before  us,  to  make  the  selection.  The  whole 
will  occupy,  perhaps,  from  about  20  to  25  pages,  in  our 
small  type — and  present  a body  of  very  valuable  political 
matter. 

The  following  are  the  important  items  of  the  monthly 
statement  of  the  United  States  bank,  for  the  1st  of  May 
viz: 

Loans  on  personal  security  31,732,514  88 

bank  stock  880,724  14 

other  security  5,3S4,707  84 


Domestic  bills  of  exchange 

Baring,  Brothers  & Co. 

Specie 

Redemption  of  public  debt 
Treasurer  of  the  United  States 
Public  officers 
Individual  deposiles 
Circulation 
Due  from  banks 
Due  to  state  banks 
Notes  of  state  banks 


37,997,946  86 
23,921,478  20 


-61,919,425  08 
: 2,384,763  40 
14,365,843  42 
392,149  96 
545,082  61 
1,046,668  61 
9.383,954  47 
20,347,938  88 
2,083.737  55 
6,404,048  05 
2,340,702  50 

This  shews  a general  increase  of  $1,800,000  since  the 
1st  April — but  is  less  in  the  amount  of  its  loans  on  “per- 
sonal security.”  The  “bills”  are  a million  more.  It  is 
an  extraordinary  state  of  things  that  the  “bills”  amount 
to  three-fourths  of  the  “loans  on  personal  security.”  It 
gives  the  bank  a mighty  and  a prompt  command  over  its 
means,  to  meet  an  emergency.  The  specie  is  less  in 
about  two  millions  than  in  April — but  is  abundant. 

The  New  England  Review  of  Saturday  says,  the  branch 
of  the  United  States  bank,  in  Hartford,  commences  wind- 
ing up  its  concerns  this  day.  The  call  for  its  notes  for 
the  purpose  of  remittance  is  unabated,  and  they  have 
been  already  sold  at  one  per  cent,  premium. 

There  was  a fall  of  stocks  at  New  York,  of  from  1 to  2 
per  cent,  on  the  28th  ult.  They  have  since  advanced. 

Consols  at  London  April  25,  reached  92  7-8@93.  A 
vessel  with  510,000  dollars  had  arrived  from  Mexico. 

The  very  low  rate  of  interest  on  money  is  evidence  of 
the  confidence  that- is  felt  in  the  plentifulness  of-means. 

One  million  of  dollars  of  the  slock  authorised  to  be  issued  to 
defray  the  expenses  of  supplying  New  York  city  with  water 
from  the  Croton  river,  has  been  taken  by  Messrs.  Harman, 
Hendricks  and  George  Newbonld,  of  that  city, .at  an  average 
rate  of  12  per  cent,  premium.  The  stock  is  payable  in  1860, 
and  hears  an  interest  of  5 per  cent. 

This  is  only  at  the  rate  of  4^  per  cent. 

The  news  of  the  passage  of  the  indemnity  bill  in  the 
French  chamber,  was  received  iu  New  Bedford  (Mass.) 
with  great  enthusiasm,  involving  as  it  did  the  continu- 
ance of  the  fisheries,  in  which  that  town  is  so  greatly  in- 
terested. A salute  of  152  guns  was  fired — a gun  for 
Vol.  XLVIII — Sir.  17. 


every  vote  in  the  majority.  All  the  powder  in  JYaniucket 
was  fired  on  the  same  occasion! 

Speculations  go  on,  in  Baltimore,  at  the  east  and  west 
ends  of  the  city.  The  following  is  the  report  of  sales  at 
Canton , (east  end),  made  by  auction  on  Saturday  last, 
&c. 

124  lots  situate  on  various  streets,  were  sold  for  $43,340  00 

1 wharf  lot,  260  feet  on  Boston  street,  extending 
the  same  width  200  feet  to  the  port  warden’s  line, 
upon  which  the  structure  of  a stone  wharf  had 
been  commenced,  and  the  foundations  for  7 ware- 
houses laid,  was  sold  to  H.  H.  Jackson,  esq.  of  New 
York,  conditioned  that  the  wharf  shall  be  complet- 
ed and  the  7 warehouses  erected  on  or  before  the 
1st  day  of  January,  1837,  for  $19,000  00 

Making  tlie-whole  sale  $62,340  00 

The  directors  of  the  Canton  company  have  agreed  to  extend 
Boston  street,  in  a direct  line,  to  Fleet  street.  To  fill  up  and 
complete  Allice  Anna  street  from  Boston  to  Washington  street, 
and  to  pave  all  the  principal  streets  west  of  Patterson’s  wharf, 
within  two  years. 

The  average  sale  of  lots  on  Boston  street,  measuring  20  feel 
front  and  60  feet  deep,  was,$875  00. 

Back  tier  of  lots,  20  to  25  feet  front,  and  from  60  to  100  feet 
deep,  sold  from  3 to  $500  each. 

The  average  price  of  lots  at  the  above  sale  was  over  125  per 
cent,  above  the  sale  made  the  18th  of  May,  1833. 

“ ‘,000  per  lot  was  offered  at  private  sale  for  lots  on  Boston 
street  after  the  public  sale  was  closed,  and  refused. 

And  large  estates  have  been  sold  at  the  west  end  of 
the  city— some  of  as  much  as  35  acres,  to  various  per- 
sons— and,  as  in  the  east  end,  principally  to  strangers. 

It  is  probable  that  these  now  hold  more  than  one  hun- 
dred and fifty  acres,  laid  out  in  building  lots,  within  the 
limits  of  our  city,  and  many  hundred  without  the  limits 
— but  adjoining  the  city. 

We  are  thankful  thus  to  find  favor  in  the  eyes  of 
strangers.  Our  own  people  seem  to  have  been  insensi“» 
ble  of  the  blessings  that  they  had  in  possession! 

The  Baltimore  American  says — - 

A lot  of  thirty-four  acres,  part  of  the  McHenry  estate, 
situated  on  West  Baltimore  street  at  the  first  mile  stone, 
was  purchased  on  Saturday  by  a capitalist  from  a neigh- 
boring eastern  city,  for  fifty-two  thousand  dollars.  Al- 
though it  is  a much  larger  price  than  it  would  have  com- 
manded two  years  ago,  it  is  nevertheless  a cheap  pur- 
chase. 

The  edifice  known  as  the  Baltimore  Assembly  Booms, 
was  sold  at  auction  yesterday  for  ten  thousand  dollars  to 
B.  I.  Cohen,  esq.  The  public  will  be  gratified  to  learn 
that  it  is  intended  to  retain  the  building  for  the  purpose 
for  which  it  was  originally  designed,  and  that  it  will 
undergo  material  repairs  and  improvements  in  order  the 
better  to  adapt  it  to  this  object. 

The  mill  property  of  Messrs.  S.  and  J.  E.  Carey  was 
also  sold -at  auction  for  the  sum  of  $20,700.  The  pur- 
chaser was  C.#  Keller,  esq. 

The  splendid  ship  Ann  McKim  arrived  at  Baltimore 
day^or  two  since,  in  sixty-five  days  from  Valparaiso. 
The  famous  schooner  Yellott,  owned  also  by  Mr.  McKim, 
once  made  the  voyage  in  sixty-two. 

Ih  a subsequent  page  will  be  found  an  awful  account  of 
an  earthquake  in  Chili;  and,  says  the  Chronicle,  we  learn 
by  an  officer  in  the  ship  Ann  McKim,  arrived  at  this  port 
on  Wednesday  last  from  Valparaiso,  that  a few  days  pre- 
ious  to  her  sailing,  an  American  vessel  arrived  there 
om'the  Island  of  Juan  Fernandez,  bringing  information 
of  an  earthquake  having  destroyed  the  town  on  that  island. 

be  town  was  situated  in  a valley,  and  on  the  first  alarm 
the  inhabitants  fled  to  the  mountains.  The  sea  at  first 
eceded  from  the  island,  and  then  returned,  overflowed 
the  town,  and  in  its  return  swept  away  the  houses  whieh 
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hail  been  previously  prostrated,  leaving  on  the  site  an 
immense  mass  of  black  mud. 

We  find  in  the  Washington  papers,  the  subjoined  pair 
of  paragraphs: 

In  addition  to  an  apology  for  such  delinquency,  they  owe  us 
an  indemnity  at  least  to  cover  the  damages  of  the  protested  bill, 
and  if  they  are  honest,  will  pay  it  without  a word  said,  or  de- 
murring a moment.  [Globe. 

What  unblushing  impudence  and  profligacy!  Plain  open 
roguery!  Claiming  of  France  an  indemnity  for  the  damage  on 
the  protested  bill,  and  denying  to  the  party  holding  the  bill,  and 
in  whose  hands  it  was  protested,  any  right  to  claim  damages! 
We  doubt  if  a similar  instance  of  impudent  roguery  can  be  found 
in  the  annals  of  any  country.  [ Telegraph . 

But  the  Globe , of  subsequent  date,  thus  corrects  its 
error ! 

“We  do  not  pretend  to  say,  nor  have  we  ever  intimated,  that 
France  is  bound  to  pay  the  sum  purloined  by  the  managers  of 
the  bank,  under  pretence  of  penal  damages,  on  the  protested  bill. 
according  to  the  local  laws.” 

The  Richmond  Enquirer  of  the  2d  inst.  introduces  a 
long  article  on  the  “Baltimore  Convention,”  thus — 

We  concur  with  most  of  the  leading  sentiments  in  the  follow- 
ing communication  from  one  of  the  most  respectable  delegates 
of  the  late  convention.  For  ourselves,  we  shall  go  for  Martin 
Van  Buren,  as  president  of  the  U.  States— but  not  for  Richard 
M.  Johnson,  as  vice  president.  With  all  our  respect  for  this 
gentleman,  we  cannot  support  him  for  that  office.  But  we 
earnestly  recommend  it  to  our  correspondents,  to  avoid  all  il- 
liberal and  ::  wiping  discussion  upon  the  subject.  Let  us  “ ex- 
tenuate nothing”  of  the  services  of  col.  Johnson,  and,  above  all, 
“let  us  not  set  down  a word  in  malice.”  We  recommend  the 
same  caution  to  our  republican  brelhern  elsewhere.  Passion, 
impetuosity,  violence,  may  essentially  injure  our  cause.  A 
little  discretion  may  save  us  from  the  arts  of  our  enemies  at 
home,  and  the  dissections  of  our  friends  at  Baltimore. 

The  Chamber sburgh  Repository  says — • 

On  Monday  last,  the  day  of  regimental  training  in  this  place, 
the  public  witnessed  .one  of  those  queer  things  denominated  a 
fantastical  parade.  It  was  composed  principally  of  quite  young 
men,  a majority  of  whom  are  minors,  but  who  notwithstand- 
ing, had  things  so  arranged  as  to  appear  in  very  ridiculous 
plight.  It  seemed  that  all  the  old  clothes  of  the  town  had  been 
collected,  and  patched  with  cloth  of  various  colors,  and  stuffed 
or  stretched.  To  this  was  added  every  sort  ©f  ludicrous  head 
dress  imaginable,  with  stumps  of  brooms,  and  all  other  kind  of 
strt.nge  equipments  for  arms;  the  music  was  corresponding, 
and  an  old  stove  pipe  was  hauled  on  a dray  by  a mule  for  artil- 
lery. Blind,  worn  out  and  deformed  horses  were  procured  for 
the  officers  to  ride.  The  whole  furnished  one  of  the  most 
laughable  sights  we  have  ever  beheld.  Officers  and  men  with 
the  odd  assortment  of  names  on  their  roll,  including  their  dress 
and  accoutrements,  were  enough  to  make  the  lookers  on  be- 
lieve that  they  were  inhabitants  of  another  planet,  or  had  just 
emerged  from  Pluto’s  smoky  dominions. 

So  much  for  a fantastical  parade,  and  the  useless  militia  sys- 
tem which  excites  such  indignation  as  is  always  evinced  when 
men  are  trained  apparently  for  no  other  purpose  but  to  make 
them  weary. 

It  is  computed  that  about  80,000  persons  left  Buffalo, 
(by  water)  for  the  west,  in  the  last  year — 1834.  Is  this 
number  one-fourth  of  the  whole  amount  that  reached 
“the  west?”  We  think  not!  What  will  it  be  in  the 
present  year — during  which  it  is  probable  that  50,000 
foreigners  will  proceed  to  “the  west?” 

Cleaveland,  Ohio,  on  Lake  Erie,  promises  to  be  a great  me- 
tropolis on  the  western  waters.  In  the  course  of  last  year, 
there  were  built  there  130  new  houses.  There  are  4,200  inha- 
bitants, besides  1,000  in  Brooklyn,  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the 
river.  Duriug  the  past  year,  the  entries  at  this  port  in  steam- 
boats, schooners  and  sloops,  was  260,000  tonnage.  Of  the  arri- 
vals, 891  were  schooners  and  sloops,  and  of  these  last,  129  by 
the  Welland  canal,  around  the  Niagara  falls.  The  number  of 
steamboat  arrivals  was  875. 

The  Buffalo  Whig  says — 

We  learn,  from  our  foi  warders,  that  more  property  has  left 
this  port,  for  various  destinations  beyond  Detroit;  in  other  words, 
“for  the  upper  lakes,”  in  the  last  nineteen  days,  than  was  ship- 
ped, for  the  like  destination,  during  the  whole  navigable  season 
of  the  past  year!  So  much  for  the  growth  of  the  great  west, 
and  the  connexion  of  Buffalo  therewith. 

Three  years  ago  the  number  of  inhabitants  in  Chicago 
was  fifty-four — now  it  is  four  thousand,  including  about 
thirty  merchants.  Five  churches  have  been  erected,  of 
various  sizes,  anil  tor  various  denominations.  A steam- 
boat communication,  twice  a week,  is  established  with 
Buffalo,  and  hy  sloops  and  schooners,  flour  is  transported 


from  one  place  to  the  other  at  a freight  of  25  cents  per 
barrel.  Water  lots  45  feet  deep  by  200,  have  been  sold 
at  from  two  to  seven  thousand  dollars.  So  much  for  the 
enterprise  of  freemen. 

The  “ Richmond  Whig,"  speaking  of  a general  meet- 
ing of  the  stockholders  of  the  James  river  and  Kanawha 
company,  well  remarks — 

“Virginia  has  already  remained  idle  too  long,  and  suffered 
her  sister  states  of  the  north  to  distance  her  in  the  march  ol  im- 
provement. The  rapid  strides  which,  by  means  of  enterprises 
of  this  nature,  they  are  making  towards  wealth  and  consequent 
power,  are  a daily  reproach  to  her  tardy  movements,  and  loud- 
ly admonish  her  to  delay  no  longer,  lest  the  vantage  ground 
which  she  once  occupied  shall  be  lost  beyond  recovery.” 

We  extract  from  the  “Post,”  the  following  remarks 
in  reference  to  the  improvements  now  in  progress  in 
Cincinnati: 

“The  following  are  among  the  improvements  now  in  pro- 
gress, or  under  engagement,  in  this  city.  First,  and  in  our  es- 
timation by  far  of  the  greatest  importance,  are  eight  elegant 
school  houses,  each  forty  feet  front  by  nearly  seventy  deep — 
all  three  stories  high,  including  the  granite  basement;  each  sto- 
ry to  contain  two  large  school  rooms,  and  each  house  orna- 
mented with  a lofty  and  handsome  cupola,  furnished  with  a 
bell;  they  will,  when  complete,  constitute  the  pride  and  great- 
est ornament  of  our  city.  They  are  built  from  the  state  funds 
for  the  use  of  the  public  schools.  There  are  one  or  two  church- 
es— two  splendid  banking  houses — ten  or  a dozen  warehouses, 
some  of  extraordinary  size,  for  the  pork  trade — about  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty  dwellings — and  though  last,  not  least,  a lar^e 
and  spacious  county  jail,  which  has  long  been  much  wanted. 
This  is  more  than  double  the  quantity  ever  before  engaged  thus 
early  in  the  season,  even  in  our  most  prosperous  days,  and 
much  more  than  there  are  hands  to  execute.  If  hands  can  be 
had  to  do  the  work,  there  will  not  be  less  than  four  hundred 
houses  put  up  the  present  year.  Several  master  builders  have 
informed  us  that  they  are  in  want  of  twenty  or  thirty  hands 
each,  and  that  five  hundred  hands  more  than  there  are,  would 
find  profitable  employment.  Similar  complaints  of  the  want  of 
hands  are  made  by  almost  all  classes  of  mechanics  and  manu- 
facturers, although  not  to  as  great  an  extent  as  among  the 
builders.  Property  has  risen— is  rising — and  will  continue  to 
rise. 

The  Kanawha  (Virginia)  Banner  states  that  the  large 
body  of  land  in  that  part  of  Virginia,  lately  sold  in  Lon- 
don in  91  parcels — some  of  them  as  high  as  $12  an  acr© 
— would  be  no  enviable  speculation  if  any  man  were  to 
take  the  whole  for  the  mere  taxes,  low  as  the  taxes  are 
on  lands  in  Virginia. 

A very  large  number  of  persons,  (nearly  1,000  are  on 
the  books  of  the  society),  are  waiting  an  opportunity  to 
pass  over  to  Africa,  under  charge  of  the  colonization  so- 
ciety, which  is  making  great  efforts  for  their  accommo- 
dation. 

We  learn  that  the  subscriptions  to  the  anti- slavery 
meeting  in  Boston  last  week  amounted  to  about  $6,000. 
In  New  York,  $14,000.  Total,  $20,000. 

It  is  stated  that  the  anti-slavery  society  had  been  re- 
fused admission  into  Faneuil  Hall , Boston,  by  the  mayor 
and  aldermen  of  that  city. 

A correspondent  of  the  “National  Intelligencer,”  In 
the  state  of  Alabama,  promises  to  give  us  a concise  ex- 
position of  the  manner  in  which  the  late  Creek  treaty  has 
been  executed.  The  Creek  nation,  he  says,  presents  “a 
scene  at  which  humanity  may  well  weep;  a scene  as  dis- 
reputable to  the  government,  and  those  who  administer 
it,  as  it  is  utterly  unjust  and  oppressive  upon  the  igno- 
rant and  confiding  Indian.” 

We  always  feel  distressed  when  we  think  of  the  state 
of  the  Indians.  All  our  talk  about  civilizing  them,  &c. 
has  been  idle  and  deceptious — and  posterity  will  be 
compelled  to  confess  that  their  fathers — said  that  which 
was  not  true! 

A heavy  operator  in  stocks  in  the  New  York  market, 
an  Israelite,  is  said  to  deposite  half  a million  of  dollars 
per  day  in  the  bank  where  he  does  his  business. 

[, Albany  Adv. 

There  was  an  awft.il  fire  at  New  York,  breaking  out  a 
little  before  12  o’clock  in  the  night  of  the  28th  ult.  It 
nearly  swept  the  whole  square  bounded  by  Barclay, 
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Greenwich,  Robinson  and  Washington  streets,  many  of 
the  houses  having  i<‘ brick  fronts ,”  and  others  being  en- 
tirely of  wood.  The  loss  was  heavy — not  less  than  80,000 
dollars.  The  firemen  made  great  efforts  to  arrest  the 
progress  of  the  flames. 

The  following  remarks  upon  the  “strike”  of  the  coal 
heavers,  by  the  editor  of  the  Philadelphia  Gazette,  are 
extremely  just  and  appropriate: 

The  strike.  The  Schuylkill  front  of  this  city  has  worn  for  se- 
veral days  a singular  aspect.  The  hum  of  business  is  hushed; 
the  coal  yards  are  deserted  and  shut;  and  every  kind  of  business 
is  completely  at  a stand.  The  coal  heavers  have  determined 
that  ten  hours  work  per  day  is  as  much  as  comports  with  their 
comfort  and  dignity,  and  have  therefore  decreed  that  no  one 
6hall  work  longer.  They  have  struck.  To  this  there  would  be 
no  objection,  if  they  did  not  compel  others  also  to  strike.  If 
they  can  afford  to  live  in  idleness,  it  is  perfectly  right  that  they 
should  leave  their  labor;  but  they  have  no  right  to  constrain 
others  to  follow  their  example.  About  three  hundred  of  these 
men  have  banded  to  prevent  all  business  on  the  Schuylkill  until 
their  demands  are  complied  with.  They  paraded  the  streets 
commanded  by  a man  with  a drawn  sword  in  his  hand,  and 
have  threatened  every  man  with  death  who  dares  to  lift  a piece 
of  coal.  All  labor  is  suspended.  Even  the  hands  in  the  canal 
boats  are  not  permitted  to  unlade  their  own  boats.  There  are 
seventy-five  vessels  in  the  river  waiting  for  freights,  but  the 
coal  heavers  will  not  allow  them  to  be  ioaded.  The  hands  in 
the  vessels  dare  not  attempt  to  load,  lest  their  vessels  should  be 
scuttled.  Some  vessels  have  left  the  rtver  without  a freight. 
One  man  who  attempted  to  work  was  assailed  by  the  laborers 
and  beaten  most  cruelly.  Ilis  head  was  laid  open  with  a stone 
mid  he  was  otherwise  so  injured  that  his  life  was  considered  in 
danger.  The  mayor  has  been  out  several  times  to  the  scene  of 
di.'turbance,  and  has  endeavored,  hut  in  vain,  to  persuade  them 
to  resume  their  labor.  We  learn  that  the  employers,  indignant 
at  this  outrageous,  illegal  and  insolent  conduct,  have  determin- 
ed at  once  to  engage  hands  elsewhere  at  an  advanced  price. 
This  is  as  it  should  be.  If  this  attempt  at  coercion  should  prove 
now  successful,  there  wilt  be  no  bounds  to  their  demands,  no 
limits  to  their  violence  and  insolence.  It  is  supposed  that  the 
measures  adopted  by  the  proprietors  of  the  yards  will  at  once 
restore  matters  to  their  proper  footing,  and  it  is  confidently  ex- 
pected that  business  will  be  vigorously  recommenced  to-day  or 
to-morrow. 

ft  will  be  well  for  our  authorities  to  station  a sufficient  force 
on  the  spot  to  protect  the  well-disposed  laborers  from  the  vio- 
lence of  the  rioters,  and  to  show  them  that  in  this  country  the 
law  alone  is  supreme,  and  must  be  respected  and  observed. 

It  seems  that  these  strikes  are  rapidly  multiplying.  The  New 
York  Daily  Advertiser  contains  the  following: 

Strikes  are  all  the  fashion.  The  stone  cutters  not  only  stand 
out  for  two  dollars  a day,  which  the  employers  are  willing  to 
pay,  but  they  are  determined  to  regulate  piece  work  also.  Pub- 
lic sentiment  appears  to  be  decided  that  the  journeymen  are  in 
the  wrong. 

Next  comes  the  horse  shoers,  who  are  parading  the  streets 
with  drum  and  fife  for  a stand  out.  Very  few  Americans  are  to 
be  seen  in  their  ranks. 

It  is  an  excellent  time  for  journeymen  stone  cutters  and  horse 
shoers  to  come  to  the  city  from  the  country. 


At  a meeting  of  merchants  on  the  Schuylkill,  at  the  Exchange 
on  the  26th  ult.  it  was 

Resolved,  That  we  pledge  ourselves  not  to  employ  laborers  to 
work  by  the  day,  on  the  Schuylkill,  unless  they  will  agree  to 
work  from  sunrise  to  sunset,  with  an  allowance  of  one  hour  to 
breakfast  and  one  hour  to  dinner,  until  the  1st  of  June;  and 
from  and  after  that  date,  one  hour  for  breakfast  and  two  hours 
for  dinner,  until  the  1st  of  September;  and  that  we  will  not  give 
exceeding  one  dollar  per  day  for  laborers. 

And  at  an  adjourned  meeting,  held  this  day,  it  was  further 

Resolved,  That  the  offer  made  to  the  laborers  on  the  Schuyl 
kill,  by  the  resolution  passed  yesterday,  of  allowing  them  two 
hours  at  dinner,  from  and  alter  the  1st  of  June,  is  considered  by 
the  meeting  as  just  and  liberal;  and  that  unless  the  terms  offer- 
ed be  accepted  by  the  laborers,  and  they  return  to  duty,  at  the 
respective  yards,  by  to-morrow  morning,  then  and  in  that  case, 
that  all  hands  heretofore  employed  by  us  shall  be  discharged 
and  not  again  employed  by  either  of  us. 

Resolved,  That  we  pledge  ourselves,  to  the  utmost  extent,  to 
protect  those  laborers  in  their  persons  and  property  from  assault 
or  violence,  who  do  return  to  their  work  to-morrow  morning 
on  the  terms  offered  to  them. 

Resolved,  That  the  resolution  of  the  26th  inst.  and  Ihe  above 
proceedings  be  published  in  handbills,  and  circulated  on  the 
Schuylkill,  this  afternoon,  subscribed  with  the  names  of  all  the 
trade. 


Blight  Wallace  & Co. 

John  White,  president  Dela- 
ware coal  company. 

Jacob  Serril, 

A.  J.  Bolton  &.  Co. 

Neligh,  Bull  & Co. 

Johnson  & Franklin, 

George  C.  Hale, 


Smith  & Boulden, 

Charles  Humphreys  & Co. 
West,  Hodgson  & Co. 

S.  S.  Williams, 

J.  W.  Downing, 

G.  B.  Claxton, 

Alfred  Lawton, 

Bonsall  & Rivoudt, 


J.  Blackston, 

J.  S.  Silver, 

Samuel  B.  Reeve  & Co. 
Joshua  Bunting  & Co. 

J.  S.  Keen, 

Conrad  Grove. 


T.  M.  Bryan,  president  North 
American  company, 

B.  H.  Springer, 

S.  L.  Bradford,  secretary  and 
treasurer  Little  Schuylkill 
rail  road  and  navigation  Co. 

Philadelphia,  May  27,  1835. 

9tf=All  combinations  are  wrong — but  if  on  the  one 
part,  they  must  be  on  the  other.  The  leaders  of  these 
“strikes”  are  chiefly  freshly  imported  foreigners — who 
despise  and  defy  the  law.  They  must  be  taught  better. 
A person  may,  or  may  not,  work,  just  as  he  pleases — but 
cannot  be  permitted,  by  violence,  to  prevent  others  from 
working.  That  is  taking  rather  too  great  a liberty — 
even  in  this  “free  country!” 

The  ring-leaders  had  been  arrested  and  held  to  bail, 
in  500  dollars  each.  There  appears  to  have  been  a 
great  deal  of  rioting,  and  no  small  degree  of  excitement. 
The  merchants  were  found  every  man  at  his  post — and 
will  succeed,  if  they  they  have  not  already.  It  is  believ- 
ed that  the  loss  to  the  community  is  not  less  than  $2,000 
per  day,  including  the  detention  of  a large  fleet  of  vessels. 

The  United  States  Gazette  says — ’Meetings  were  held 
yesterday  by  journeymen  tradesmen — the  carpenters  in 
Independence  Square,  and  the  cordwainers  at  the  Mili- 
tary Hall.  The  latter  subsequently  marched  through  the 
streets  to  the  sound  of  drum  and  fife.  We  understand 
that  the  object  of  the  strike  is  to  coerce  the  master  work- 
men into  their  estimation  of  the  number  of  working  hours 
which  shall  be  computed  to  a day — they  say  10  hours. 

[We  should  like  to  know  the  number  of  those  who  are 
“ anti-tariff or  ‘free  trade ” men!  To  regulate  time 
and  price  is  rather  “tough,”  in  those  opposed  to  all  “mo- 
nopolies.”] 


We  notice  the  following  advertisement  in  the  Noi'folk 
Herald  of  the  25th  ult: — 

“ Post  office,  Old  Point  Comfort. 

“The  postmaster  general  desires  that  public  notice  be  given 
to  the  citizens  of  Old  Point  Comfort,  of  the  expected  vacancy 
in  that  post  office,  that  they  may  have  a voice  in  recommend- 
ing a person  for  appointment.  [ May  25 — 3t” 

[This  is  a “reform,”  that  we  shall  be  glad  to  see  car- 
l’ied  out.  The  post-office  should  have  nothing  to  do 
with  politics.] 


From  “Wiliams’  New  York  Register” — 

Newspapers  printed  in  the  state  260— more  or  less  in  each 
of  the  56  counties,  excepting  two  only— in  New  York  city  65, 
exclusive  of  periodicals— total  number  of  large  newspaper 
sheets  issued  daily  in  the  city  of  New  York  17,000. 

Value  of  manufactures  in  the  state  near  26  millions— cotton, 
wool,  iron,  &c. 

Canals  contemplated  270  miles,  in  addition  to  the  600  miles 
completed  and  in  operation.  • 

Total  products  brought  down  the  canals,  last  season,  to  tide 
water  fourteen  millions  dollars!— wheat,  flour,  lumber,  &c. 

Capital  in  new  rail  road  companies  chartered,  35  millions. 

Bank  capital  near  35  millions.  Number  of  banks  90. 

There  is  great  demand  for  the  consumption  of  madder 
in  manufactures.  The  New  York  Cultivator  recom- 
mends its  culture  to  farmers.  It  is  dug  from  the  gi'ound 
once  in  three  years,  and  may  be  as  easily  cultivated  as 
potatoes.  Hand  that  will  yield  50  bushels  of  corn  to  the 
acre  will  produce  2,000  lbs.  of  madder.  The  cost  of 
raising,  washing,  drying,  grinding,  seed,  rent  of  land, 
&c.  will  not  exceed  7 cents  per  pound,  and  the  whole- 
sale price  of  the  American  article  for  three  years  has 
been  23  cents.  The  best  time  to  purchase  seed  is  in  the 
fall.  Jt  has  been  cultivated  with  success  in  some  coun- 
ties in  the  state  of  New  York,  and  according  to  the  fore- 
going estimate  must  be  a very  profitable  crop. 


Andrew  Gregg,  a leading  politician  of  Pennsylvania 
in  his  day,  lately  died  atBellefont,  aged  80  years.  Also, 
Lucius  Horatio  Stockton,  of  New  Jersey. 


The  Boston  Evening  Mei’cantile  Jouimal  has  the  fol- 
lowing: 

“Edward  Everett’s  address,  delivered  at  Lexington,  on  the 
49th  April,  1835,  will  be  published  to  morrow  by  YVilliarn  W. 
Wlieldon,  Charlestown — and  for  sale  at  the  bookstores.  It  is  a 
glorious  production,  and  should  be  read  attentively  by  every 
American.” 

We  can  easily  believe  this! 
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The  whole  number  of  persons  killed,  or  dangerously 
scalded,  by  the  explosion  of  steamboat  Majestic,  at  Mem- 
phis, is  sixty.  They  were  all  German  emigrants. 

A New  Haven  paper  of  the  23d  of  May  says — • 

A haul  of  wliii.ctta.h  wa>  drawn  yt-su  rctaj'  a'leriiooii,  at  the 
east  end  of  Tomlinx-..’-  l»ri.!«e,  in  this  harbor,  which  contain 
ed  upwards  of  six  hundred  thousand  fish.  The-a;  tish  arc  sold 
for  manure,  at  75  cents  to  ,$  1 a thousand.  The  value  of  the 
draft  must  therefore  have  been  about  500  dollars.  Frequently 
shad  and  other  valuable  fish,  are  taken  in  these  nets,  which 
increase  the  value  of  the  draft. 

The  salt  shipped  from  the  Kanawha  Salines  during  the 
quarter  ending  the  14th  ult.  amounted  to  506,052  bushels. 

Recently,  at  Princetown,  a large  “hone  shark”  was 
discovered,  nearly  exhausted  among  a number  of  herring 
seines,  several  of  which  he  had  torn  away.  A boat  put 
off  with  a harpoon  and  lance,  when  he  was  immediately 
despatched  and  brought  to  shore.  He  measures  27  feet 
in  length,  girts  about  15  feet,  and  his  liver  is  expected  to 
yield  eight  barrels  of  oil.  This  is  said  to  be  the  largest 
shark  ever  taken  in  that  quarter. 

To  the  editors  of  the  Commercial  Advertiser. 

New  York  May  28,  1835. 

One  who  trusts  he  did  his  duty  in  the  war  of  the  revolution, 
and  perhaps  was  of  some  service  to  the  state,  believes  that  at 
this  late  period  of  his  life,  he  cannot  serve  his  country  in  any 
manner  so  beneficially,  as  in  aiding  the  Colonization  society, 
in  their  wise  and  philanthropic  endeavors,  by  degrees,  to  free 
the  United  States  from  a great  and  growing  evil,  and,  in  some 
measure,  to  compensate  the  present  generation  of  black  men 
for  injuries  our  ancestors  have  done  to  them  and  their  fathers. 
The.design  is  noble,  not  only  to  succour  the  unfortunate,  but  to 
civilize  Africa,  and  to  spread  the  light  of  the  Christian  religion 
through  the  dark  and  dreary  solitudes  of  that  benighted  land. 
As  to  general  and  simultaneous  emancipation,  I am  sorry  to 
see  even  one  man  of  respectability  give  countenance  to  it. 
That  profound  statesman  and  uniform  Christian,  John  Jay, 
would  never  for  a moment  have  countenanced  it.  He  well 
knew  that  it  would  he  the  breaking  of  the  constitutional  bond 
by  which  the  states  are  held  together,  and,  in  its  consequences, 
bring  on  a servile  war — horrors  which  no  man' of  feeling  and 
serious  reflection  can  portray  to  himself  without  a similiter. 
No,  sir:  Mr.  Jay  would  have  rejoiced  in  the  hope,  and  belief  rhal 
tbe  efforts  of  the  wise  and  virtuous  members  of  the  Coloniza- 
tion society,  would  gradually  effect  the  emancipation  of  slaves, 
and  the  spread  of  civilization  and  the  Uhtislian  religion;  while 
general  emancipation  would  let  loose  millions,  without  an  ob- 
ject save  that  of  revenge  and  destruction  to  those  they  may 
think  to  be  their  enemies;  and,  finally,  destruction  to  them- 
selves. I was  known  to  the  first  members  of  the  society,  and 
to  their  first  president— but,  alas!  I have  Jived  to  see  almost 
all  my  worthy  and  respectable  friends  swept,  away.  Unknown, 
and  unknowing,  I take  the  liberty  of  asking  you,  sir,  to  for- 
ward the  enclosed  to  some  member  of  the  parent  Colonization 
Bociety,  and  shall  be  obliged. 

REMARK. 

Enclosed  in  the  preceding  communication — equally  modest 
and  patriotic,  was  a five  hundred  dollar  hank  note,  the  amount 
of  which  we  have  this  day  remitted  by  draft  to  Walter  Lowry, 
esq.  secretary  to  the  parent  society’s  board  at  Washington. 

Rev.  John  Eliot,  pastor  of  the  church  in  Roxbury, 
translated  the  Bible  into  the  language  of  the  Indians  of 
New  England,  which  was  published  in  1661.  The  fol- 
lowing is  version  of  the  Lord’s  prayer: — * 

“Malt.  vi.  9,  &c.  Nooshun  kesukqut,  quttianatamn- 
nach  koowesuonk.  Peyaumooutch  kukketassootamoonk 
Kuttenantamonk  ne  n nach  ohkeit  neane  kesukqut:  Nu- 
mmeetsuongash  asekesukokish  assamaiinnean  yeuyeu  ke- 
sukod.  Kah  ahqnonlamaiinnean  nummatcheseongash, 
neane  matchenekukquengig  nutnquontamounnonog.  Ah- 
ques  agkompagunaiinnean'  en  qutchhuaoonganit,  webe 
pohquohwussinnean  wutch  matcliitut.  Nevvutche  kuta- 
htaun  ketassootanionk,  kah  menuhkesuonk,  kah  sohsu- 
pqoonk  mioheme.  Amen.  [Boston  Gazette. 

“Cojuntiiiatt  capitals!”  Mr.  Alexander  Baring 
has  been  elevated  to  the  rank  of  baron  Ashburton.  Per- 
haps he  is  the  wealthiest  merchant  in  Europe.  lie  is  a 
staunch  tory,  and  was  president  of  the  board  of  trade, 
in  the  Peel  cabinet.  The  title  of  “Ashburton”  was  pre- 
viously held  by  the  famous  John  Dunning,  the  great 
whig  lawyer  who  opposed  George  III.  on  the  American 
question.  Very  many  of  the  British  nobility  have  had 
their  immediate  elevation  from  trade.  Thus,  lord 
Abinger,  (late  sir  James  Scarlett),  is  the  son  of  a West 


India  planter.  The  earl  of  Ripon,  (late  lord  Gode* 
rich),  had  his  family  founded  by  William  Robinson,  a 
shopkeeper  in  York  in  1650.  The  marquis  of  Lans- 
dow  he’s  ancestor  was  a clothier  in  Romsey — lord  Hol- 
land’s a yeoman  in  Wiltshire.  The  late  lord  Tenter- 
den,  and  ihe  present  sir  Edward  Sugden,  had  a .barber- 
ous  origin,  their  fathers  • being  hair  dressers.  Lord 
Dinorben’s  grandfather  was  a travelling  pedlar. 

The  Dublin  Satirist  says  of  lady  Sugden,  (w  ife  of  the 
[late]  lord  chancellor  of  Ireland,  sir  Edward  Sugden), 
who  had  lived  as  a wife  to  her  husband  before  marriage, 
that  she  is  as  much  entitled  to  be  received  at  court  as  lady 
Jersey,  the  countess  of  Blessington,  lady  Canterbury, 
(sister  to  the  countess)  the  duchess  of  St.  Albans,  the 
duchess  of  Cleveland,  the  marchioness  of  Cotiynham, 
the  marchioness  of  Anglesea,  or  the  ladies  Weymouth, 
Harrington,  Coventry,  Westmorland,  Tankerville,  Alcl- 
borough,  Strachan,  (di  Salsa)  Ellenborough,  &c.  A 
pretty  long  black  list  of  noble  delinquents,  we  must  con- 
fess! 

The  countess  of  Jersey,  notw  ithstanding  the  alleged 
ambiguity  of  her  reputation,  gave  a splendid  ball  re- 
cently to  ihe  younger  nobility.  The  floor  w as  chalked, 
and  the  room  decorated  with  a brilliant  display  of  the 
Camela  Japonica,  and  other  odoriferous  flowers. 

It  is  said  that  sir  Walter  Scott,  baronet,  of  the  15th 
Hussars,  son  and  heir  of  the  renowned  man  of  that 
name,,  is  an  ignorant  coxcomb,  and  boasts  of  never  hav- 
ing read  his  father’s  works!  The  following  stanza  is 
ironically  ascribed  to  him: 

Tempura  mutantur. 

The  times  are  changed — we,  modern  hussars, 

Despising  cannon  shot  or  sabre  scars, 

Go  to  a ball,  all  arrogance  and  fuss. 

Because  a ball  has  never  come  to  us!  [AT.  Y.  Star. 

At  Evans’  sale  of  the  sixth  part  of  the  late  Mr.  He- 
ber’s  books  the  following  lot  was  sold: — 914,  Edward 
Daring’s  “Sermons,  Lectures,  Calhechisme  and  Godly- 
Letters,”  wanting,  however,  the  general  title  mentioned 
by  Lowndes,  1614.  The  volume  is  nevertheless  rendered 
curious  and  valuable  by  the  circumstance  that  it  was  king 
James. the  first’s  copy,  and  bason  it  that  monarch’s  arms; 
and  that  he  has  written  on  the  fly  leaf  as  follows: — “A 
good  wife  is  to  God  zelus,  to  her  husband  chast,  to  the 
poore  pitefull,  to  her  neighbors  gentell,  to  her  ehele- 
dreti  an  exsample,  all  which  Gocl  grante  you  my  good 
(laughter  for  his  soune  Criste’s  sake.”  It  was  sold  for 
Jill  15s.  It  was  a small  volume,  with  nothing  further 
attractive  than  what  Mr.  Evans  called  king  James 
“verses.”  [London  paper. 

The  insecurity  and  mutability  of  public  affairs  in  Eng- 
land, during  the  last  ten  or  twelve  years,  is  curiously 
illustrated  by  the  fact  that  there  are  at  this  moment,  no 
less  than  eight  ex-chancellors  of  the  exchequer  living; 
namely,  lord  Sidmouth,  marquis  of  Landsdowne,  lord 
Bexley,  (lion.  Mr.  Vansitlart),  earl  Ripon,  (lord  Gode- 
rich), Mr.  Ilerries,  Mr.  Goulburn,  earl  Spencer,  (lord 
Althorp),  and  sir  Robert  Peel.  Of  ex-premiers  living, 
there  are  six;  viz.  lord  Sidmouth,  earl  Ripon,  duke  of 
Wellington,  earl  Grey,  lord  Melbourne  and  sir  Robert 
Peel. 

It  is  to  be  feared  that  J\ lexica  is,  again,  about  to  be 
plunged  in  a general  civil  war.  It  is  stated  that  eight 
provinces  have  already  declared  in  favor  of  the  plan,  and 
that  general  Alvarez  had  at  command  at  least  8,000  men, 
with  32  pieces  of  artillery,  and  an  abundance  of  ammuni- 
tion and  other  materials  for  a vigorous  prosecution  of  the 
contest. 

Santa  Anna,  however,  was  iq  the  field  with  his  troops. 

This  is  a beautiful  republic — with  an  established  reli- 
gion, and  government  priests. 

Jamaica  seems  very  uneasy  under  the  new  arrange- 
ments concerning  the  [late]  slaves.  They-  will  not  ge- 
nerally work.  From  late  papers  we  learn  that  the  re- 
sult of  the  governor  general’s  recent  visit  to  tbe  Cay- 
manas  islands,  the  object  of  which,  it  appears,  w as  to  in- 
form the  inhabitant  proprietors  of  those  islands  that  in 
consequence  of  their  apprentices  (manumitted  slaves)  not 
having  been  dnly  registered,  they  have  become  absolute* 
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$y  and  unconditionally,  free,  and  are  not  bound  to  render 
service  for  any  period  of  time  whatever.  The  time  ap- 

ointed  for  the  registration  was  the  1st  of  August,  18.3i< 

"he  proclamation  of  the  marquis  of  Sligo  admits  that 
this  is  a great  hardship  and  apparent  injustice  to  the  pro- 
prietors, inasmuch  as  the  registration  act  did  not  extend 
to  those  islands,  but  the  abolition  act  is  imperative  in  its 
terms,  and  the  law-officers  of  the  crown  have  decided  that 
it  is  also  universal  in  its  application.  The  governor  re- 
commends a patient  submission  to  the  hardship,  and  an 
application  to  parliament  for  redress;  and  this  cours.e  the 
proprietors,  it  seems,  have  implicitly  followed. 

The  National  Gazette  says — In  a letter,  dated  Novem- 
ber 23,  1834,  from  Mr.  Harlan,  governor  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Guzerath,  in  the  kingdom  of  La-Hore,  to  his 
brother  in  Philadelphia,  it  is  stated  that  the  late  king  of 
Cabul,  Sha  Shulah  Ul-Moolk,  who  was  recently  defeat- 
ed on  the  plains  of  Cabul  by  the  forces  of  his  majesty 
Runject  Sing,  leaving  nine  thousand  dead  on  the  held, 
had  probably  regained  his  kingdom. 

“The  king  of  Cabul  was  defeated  in  his  attempt  on  Kan- 
dahar, not  by  his  enemies,  but  by  his  own  panic  fears.  He  left 
his  army  in  the  heat  of  battle,  taking  the  precaution  of  pre- 
viously despatching  his  treasures  to  a place  of  safety.  At  the 
present  moment,  now  that  the  road  from  Kandahar  to  Cabul  is 
impassable  from  the  snow,  he  has  again  made  his  appearance 
with  thirty  thousand  horse.  The  Sirdars  of  Kandahar  and 
Cabul  being  unable  to  effect  a junction  of. their  forces,  it  is 
almost  beyond  a doubt  that  the  ex-king  will  take  possession  of 
the  city.” 

In  the  cathedral  of  Lisbon,  was  lately  found  a bidden 
treasure,  a mass  of  silver  coin  worth  <£200,000. 

Complimentary  to  Mr.  Clay.  We  have  now  before  us 
Uhe  India  Gazette  of  Sept.  10,  1834,  printed  at  Calcutta  in  In- 
dostan,  containing  under  the  head  of  American  eloquence,  the 
speech  of  the  honorable  Henry  Clay,  of  Ky.  in  the  United  Stales 
senate,  on  the  presidents  protest.  Such  a notice  of  him  in  a 
paper  on  the  other  side  of  the  globe,  must  be  a high  compliment 
to  Mr.  Clay.  We  knew  that  the  speeches  of  American  states- 
men attracted  much  attention  in  Europe,  but  we  were  not  pre- 
pared to  believe,  until  the  reception  of  the  above  paper,  that 
any  of  the  millions  in  Southern  Asia,  ever  read,  at  their  homes, 
what  was  said  in  an  American  congress.  Who  of  us  reads 
speeches  delivered  in  India,  on  any  subject,  except  what  our 
own  missionaries  send  home  of  their  own  doings  or  sayings? 
Verily,  to  be  known  as  a statesman  throughout  one  whole  con- 
tinent, is  no  small  honor,  but  to  be  quoted  some  ten  thousand 
miles  off,  in  the  way  of  a speech  requiring  hours  to  read  it,  is  a 
high  honor  indeed,  which  even  those  of  us  who  are  politically 
opposed  to  Mr.  Clay,  must  rejoice  to  see,  as  it  confers  distinc- 
tion on  our  common  country.  [A.  Y.  Cour.  Sf  Enq. 

Effects  of  taxation.  Mr.  Coke’s  estate  consists  of 50,000 
acres  of  land,  rented  upon  an  average  at  18s.  per  acre,  and  as 
the  four-course  system  of  husbandry  is  pursued  in  that  country, 
one-fourth  part  of  this  estate,  or  1 >,000  acres,  are  annually  sow- 
ed with  barley,  and  which  produces,  on  an  average,  five  quar- 
ters per  acre,  or  50,000  quarters  of  barley  annually.  Now  the 
duty  (before  the  last  repeal)  to  government,  ou  making  five 
quarters  of  barley  into  malt  and  beer  of  both  sorts,  was  £14  3s. 

4 d.  so  that  each  acre  pays  in  direct  taxes  more  than  seventeen 
limes  the  annual  rent,  these  10,000  acres  yielding  to  government 
£ 141,660  while  they  yield  to  Mr.  Coke  only  £8,000.  Now  the 
fundholders  receive  three- fifths  of  all  the  taxes  raised,  whence 
it  follows  that  they  derive  from  these  10,000  acres  £84,996  8s. 
or  above  ten  times  as  much  as  the  landlord.  This  sum,  too,  he 
it  remembered,  is  exempt  from  all  direct  taxation,  contributes 
.nothing  to  the  poor,  nothing  to  the  state,  the  church,  the  army, 
the  navy,  &e.  while  the  landlord’s  share  is  burdened  with  hea- 
vy expenses  toward  them  all,  and  by  far  Ihe  greater  part  of  it 
ultimately  finds  its  way  into  the  pockets  of  the  same  fundhold- 
ers. Does  not  the  above  statement  show  the  ruinous  effects  of 
taxation,  and  evince  the  utter  and  absolute  incompatibility  of 
free  trade  dividends,  and  cheap  btend,  with  golden  money. 

[ Correspondence  of  the  Birmingham  Journal. 

From  the  above  it  appears,  that  Mr.  Coke  owns  50,000 
acres  of  land,  for  which  he  receives  £40,000  or  200,000 
dollars  a year,  rent — and  that  from  10,000  acres  in  bar- 
ley the  government  obtained  £141,660  in  excise! 

Religious  associations  of  the  United  States.  From 
the  anniversaries  recently  held  in  New  York,  we  learn  that  the 
American  Bible  society  have  had  the  past  year  an  accession  of 
14  new  auxiliary  societies,  two  of  which  are  in  Texas.  Over 
123,000  Bibles  have  been  distributed  during  the  year  1834;  and 
over  one  million  seven  hundred  thousand  since  the  society  was 
formed. 

The  American  Home  Missionary  society  have  under  their 
patronage  719  pastors. 


New  York  City  Sabbath  School  Union,  has  67  schools— 935 
male,  and  1,030  female  teachers — pupils  13,308 — libraries  63 — 
number  of  books  21,875 — infant  scholars,  458.  Sabbath  schools 
of  different  sects,  not  included  in  the  above,  have  13,000  pupils, 
making  the  whole  number  about  25,000. 

American  Tract  Society  receipts  $92,308.  The  American 
missionaries  in  China  have  been  'directed  to  make  an  appro- 
priation for  casting  tire  Chinese  characters  in  metalic'  types. 

[A.  Y.  Star . 

ITEMS. 

There  was  cut,  the  past  winter,  from  one  acre  of  land 
in  the  Taunton  and  Ravnham  Tract,  state  of  Maine, 

227.000  feet  of  timber.  The  tract  was  sold  within  three 
years  at  the  rate  of  two  dollars  per  acre! 

At'Newark,  N.  J.  a circular  saw  has  been  introduced 
for  sawii zvood . 

Another  whale  ship  is  immediately  to  be  fitted  out  at 
Wilmington,  Del.  The  stock  of  the  company  is  suffi- 
cient for  fitting  many  ships. 

A man  named  Brailey  was  lately  precipitated  over  the 
Falls  of  Niagara!  His  body  had  not  been  found. 

The  population  of  the  British  provinces  in  India,  ac- 
cording to  an  account  recently  published,  amounts  to 
95,000,000.  That  such  a numerical  power  should  be 
held  in  subjection  to  the  British  crown  by  a force  of  only 

40.000  men,  is  a strong  proof  of  what  may  be  effected  by 
civilization  over  barbarism. 

The  New  York  Courier  says— -A  correspondent  of  the 
New  Bedford  Mercury,  lately  took  the  pains  to  count  the 
shipping  then  in  that  port,  and  found  that  there  were  at 
the  wharves,  and  at  Fairhaven,  an  appendage  of  that  port 
as  Brooklyn  is  of  ours,  fifty-one  ships  and  barques,  be- 
sides three  brigs,  all,  with  one  exception,  belonging  to 
that  port,  and  nearly  all  of  them  refitting  for  voyages. 
There  are  at  this  time  ten  or  a dozen  ships  lying  at 
New  London,  refitting  also  for  whaling  voyages. — 
New  Bedford  with  its  120  sail  of  whaling  ships;  Nan- 
tucket with  its  90  or  100;  New  London  and  Sagharbor 
with  their  thirty  a piece,  and  other  ports  numbering  ten 
or  a dozen  each,  displaying  a fishing  marine  that  exceeds 
that  of  all  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  exhibit  a nursery  of 
brave  and  hardy  seamen,  sufficient  to  furnish  forth  a na- 
val force  at  any  moment  capable  of  making  the  stars  and 
stripes  respected  in  every  sea,  and  of  affording  protection 
to  our  maritime  rights  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe. 

It  will  be  seen,  by  the  following  paragraph,  that  among 
the  good  things  done  by  sir  Robert  Peel,  is  the  granting 
of  a pension,  among  others,  to  the  poet  Montgomery  ; — 

The  only  pensions  granted  by  sir  Robert  Peel  during 
his  administration,  excepting  one  of  £100  per  annum  to 
the  widow  of  Mr.  Temple,  late  governor  of  Sierre  Leone, 
are  the  following:— Professor  Airy,  £300;  Mr.  Southey, 
£300;  Mrs.  Somerville,  £200;  James  Montgomery, 
£150;  Sheron  Turner,  £200.  This,  we  presume,  is 
proof  of  conservative  profligacy  in  the  administration  of 
patronage— of  sir  Robert  Peel’s  disregard  of  literary 
merit,  and  of  his  desire  to  repress  litetary  exertion.  But 
stop,  the  pensioners  are  all  lories?  No;  the  majority  are 
whigs. 

The  ship  Great  Britain  was  hauled  into  the  hydraulic 
dock  on  Tuesday.  This  is  the  largest  ship  that  has  yet 
been  got  into  that  dock.  She  measures  724  tons,  is  139 
feet  length,  34  feet  6 inches  in  breadth,  and  22  feet  6 in- 
ches depth  of  hold.  After  the  ship  was  hauled  into  the 
dock,  and' secured,  she  was  raised  owt  of  water  m forty- 
five  minutes,  with  the  utmost  ease,  by  the  powerful  cylin- 
ders now  in  use,  which  are  said  to  be  the  largest  ever 
cast  in  any  part  of  the  world.  The  above  facts  will  show 
the  great  facilities  which  this  establishment  is  capable  of. 
affording,  in  the  way  of  repairing  ships,  and  we  have  no 
doubt  it  will  be  found  one  of  the  most  useful  and  conve- 
nient for  the  purpose  that  ever  has  been  constructed. 

[N.  Y.  Adv. 

In  the  provinces  Navarre,  Biscay,  Alava  and  Guipuz- 
coa  Don  Carlos  is  said  to  have  34,100  infantry  and  1,500 
cavalry.  More  than  one-half  of  the  whole  was  in  Na- 
varre, on  the  1st  April. 

The  Holland  Land  company,  says  the  (N.  Y.)  Batavia 
Times,  disposed  of  four  hundred  and  eleven  thousand 
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acres  of  land  at  one  6ale  on  the  4th  inst.  at  one  dollar  per 
acre,  cash  down.  The  Times  also  states,  that  the  whole 
amount  received  by  the  company  for  lands  sold  since  the 
first  of  March  last  is  about  six  hundred  thousand  dollars, 
cash  sales — the  amount  on  credit  not  known. 

Mocha  was  carried  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet  Jan. 
20th,  by  the  Egyptian  forces  under  Achmet  pacha.  All 
Arabia  is  now  in  the  possession  of  Egypt. 

It  is  stated  in  the  Detroit  Free  Press,  that  emigrants 
are  pouring  into  Michigan  at  an  unprecedented  rate.- — 
The  public  houses  in  Detroit  are  overrun  with  them,  and 
the  books  are  filled  with  names  several  days  before  they 
can  possibly  take  their  departure. 


route,  with  an  Inclination  of  100  feet  per  mile — tbe  other  some- 
what more  circuitous,  with  a supposed  inclination  of  about  50 
feet  per  mile.  The  locomotives  now  in  use  on  the  Baltimore 
and  Ohio  rail  road,  it  is  said,  will  work  to  advantage  upon  the 
highest  grade  mentioned. 

The  Boston  and  Lowell  rail  road  has  been  already  travelled 
in  1A.  15m.  Distance  25  miles.  It  is  in  fine  order. 

The  Boston  and  Providence  rail  road  will  probably  be  open- 
ed for  use,  entirely  through,  about  the  first  of  July  next.  The 
American  says  that  the  rails  are  already  laid  on  41  miles  of  tin; 
42,  (its  length)  between  the  above  two  cities.  The  passage 
over  it  is  expected  will  made  in  two  hours.  The  cost  is 
$1,000,000. 

Great  preparations  are  making  for  rail  roads  in  Pennsylvania 
—many  of  them  to  connect  the  canals  and  rail  roads  already 
made. 


The  Hudson  will  soon  be  supplied  with  ferry  boats  to 
cross  between  New  York  and  Jersey  City  every  fifteen 
minutes-— night  and  day. 

In  reply  to  the  speculations  in  the  National  Intelligen- 
cer, National  Gazette,  and  other  prints,  we  state  that 
chief  justice  Marshall  was  alarmingly  ill  during  the  past 
week,  but  that  he  got  better  on  Sunday,  and  continues 
better.  There  is  no  other  American  citizen  whose  ill- 
ness would  excite  the  same  anxious  solicitude.  Among 
those  who  have  visited  the  chief  justice  in  his  illness,  was 
the  celebrated  chancellor  Kent,  of  New  York,  of  whose 
interview  with  judge  Marshall,  this  anecdote  is  told. — 
He  introduced  himself,  and  observing  that  he  had  heard 
of  the  chief  justice’s  indisposition,  added  that  not  know- 
ing whether  he  should  see  him  in  the  next  world,  he  was 
resolved  to  have  that  pleasure  in  this!  The  chancellor 
appeared  at  the  Quoite  club  on  Saturday,  where  he  engag- 
ed all  in  comparing  their  preconceptions  of  one  so  cele- 
brated with  the  reality.  [ Richmond  Whig. 

The  Nova  Scotian  of  the  7th  inst.  states  that  an  Ame- 
rican vessel,  with  a cargo  consisting  of  tea,  tobacco,  cof- 
fee, shoes  and  boots,  and  almost  every  article  necessary 
to  supply  the  fishermen  along  the  coast,  to  the  prejudice 
of  the  British  merchants,  to  the  amount  of  about  $4,000, 
had  been  seized  at  Liverpool,  N.  S.  by  the  officers  of  the 
customs. 

James  Knowles,  esq.  in  his  learned  and  extensive  dic- 
tionary, just  published,  signs  himself  on  the  title  page, 
“Father  of  the  author  of  irginius.” 

The  David  Brown  left  Norfolk  for  New  York  on  the 
16th  ult.  freighted  with  twenty  bushels  of  strawberries, 
twenty  bushels  of  cherries , and  upward  of  two  hundred 
bushels  of  peas. 

A chap  was  arrested  at  Baltimore  on  Saturday  last  for 
the  forgery  of  a check,  and  deposited  in  jail. 

RAIL  ROADS  AND  CANALS. 

We  learn  from  the  Gazette  that  two  of  the  locomotive  en- 
gines ascended  and  passed  the  inclined  planes  of  the  Ohio  rail 
road  at  Parr’s  Ridge,  on  Tuesday,  at  the  same  time  in  opposite 
directions;  one  of  these  planes  has  an  ascent  of  nearly  300  feet 
to  the  mile,  yet  the  engineers  were  confident  that  the  entire 
trains  of  passengers  cars  could  have  been  transferred  in  each 
direction  by  the  respective  engines. 

The  rail  road  project,  from  the  mouth  of  Wheeling  creek  to 
Stillwater  creek,  near  the  Ohio  canal,  is  revived— arid  will  be 
carried  out.  Distance  42  miles  . 

The  subscription  for  the  Stockbridge  and  Castleton  rail  road, 
with  a considerable  access,  has  been  made. 

A rail  road  is  making  from  the  Delaware  to  the  Atlantic, 
across  New  Jersey.  Distance  43£  miles— estimated  cost  300,000 
dollars. 

The  books  for  a subscription  to  a rail  road,  from  York  to 
Wrightsville,  will  be  opened  on  the  17th  inst.  This  is  a short 
hut  important  link  oftwelve  miles,  which  will  connect  the  Bal- 
timore and  Snsquehannah  rail  road  at  York  with  the  Columbia 
rail  road  at  Wrightsville,  situated  on  the  west  branch  of  the 
Snsquehannah,  and  at  the  west  end  of  the  Columbia  bridge. 
There  will  consequently  be  a continuous  line  of  rail  road  be- 
tween Baltimore  and  Philadelphia. 

The  Hagerstown  “Torch  Light”  says— Jonathan  Knight,  esq. 
chief  engineer  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  rail  road,  is  now  on 
a tour  of  reconnoisance  of  the  country  between  Cumberland  and 
the  Ohio  river,  with  a view  of  fixing  upon  a route  for  a rail 
road,  from  the  termination  of  the  canal,  at  Cumberland,  to  the 
Ohio.  And  the  citizens  of  Wheeling  have  already  subscribed 
$250,000,  towards  the  completion  of  the  western  section  of 
said  road,  terminating  at  Wheeling. 


A good  many  miles  of  the  New  York  and  Erie  rail  road  will 
be  under  contract  in  the  month  of  July. 

We  find  the  following  made  out  to  our  hand,  and  adopt  it. 
It  is  from  the  Baltimore  “Chronicle.” 

Chesapeake  and  Ohio  canal  company.  We  have  received  the 
seventh  annual  report  of  the  directors  of  tiiis  company,  which 
was  made  to  the  stockholders  by  the  president,  George  C. 
Washington,  on  Monday  last.  It  is  a well  written  paper,  and 
presents  the  affairs  of  the  company  clearly  and  succinctly. 

We  gather  from  it  that  a continuous  canal  is  now  opened  for 
navigation  110  miles  from  the  basin,  in  Washington,  to  eight 
miles  above.  Williamsport. 

The  entire  cost  of  the  canal,  including  all  expenses,  is  esti- 
mated at  $4,200,590. 

The  canal  from  Georgetown  to  Little  Falls  is  80  feet  wide  at 
the  water  line,  and  7 feet  deep;  and  to  Harper’s  Ferry  averages 
fully  60  feet  in  width  and  6 in  depth;  from  that  point  to  eight 
miles  above  Williamsport  it  is  reduced  to  fifty  in  width  and  6 
in  depth,  and  will  retain  the  same  proportions  to  Cumberland. 

There  are  no  obstructions  on  the  canal  to  prevent  the  free 
passage  of  steamboats;  the  only  permanent  bridges  being  at  an 
elevation  of  17  feet  above  the  water  line. 

There  are  52  locks;  and  the  elevation  of  the  canal  so  far  as 
completed  is  353  feet. 

There  are  5 aqueducts,  all  constructed  of  solid  masonry;  and 
136  culverts. 

The  canal  is  fed  by  five  dams.  They  are  constructed  on  the 
most  approved  plans,  of  the  best  materials,  and  give  promise  of 
great  strength  and  durability. 

Engineers  are  now  locating  the  line  of  the  canal  to  Cumber- 
land. 3 

Experiments  are  now  being  to  test  the  practicabili- 

ty of  navigating  the  canal  will)  steamboats.  As  yet  nothing 
definite  has  been  ascertained  but  the  directors  do  not  despair  of 
ultimate  success. 

The  revenue  of  the  canal  is  improving,  and  its  early  completion 
to  Cumberland,  and  consequent  advantages  to  the  stockholders 
and  the  state,  will  be  looked  forward  to  witli  momentous  in- 
terest. 

Th«  tolls  collected  on  the  New  York  state  canals  for  the 
week  ending  on  the  21st  of  May,  amount  to  the  sum  of  $52,695 
88.  This  exceeds  the  amount  collected  in  the  corresponding 
week  last  year  by  the  sum  of  $8,545  73 — and  it  is  greater  than 
the  collections  in  the  corresponding  week  in  1833,  by  the  sum 
of $15,956  78. 

The  tolls  received  at  Buffalo  during  the  week  amount  to 
$7,136  39,  being  greater  by  $3,400  than  the  collections  for  the 
third  week  in  May  last  year,  and  $4,650  more  than  the  receipts 
at  that  place  for  the  corresponding  week  in  1833.  [Argus. 

The  receipts  for  tolls  on  the  Pennsylvania  canal  and  rail  roads 
this  season  to  the  23d  ofMny  $263,377  27 

Schuylkill  navigation  to  May  30th  115,619  61 

Union  canal  to  May  30th  64,640  45 


Total  $443,637  33 

A Macadam  road  is  to  be  made  from  Troy,  N.  Y.  to  Bening- 
ton,  Vermont. 


The  Portsmouth  and  Roanoke  rail  road  is  completed  and  in 
operation  to  the  distance  of  42  miles  from  the  former  place.  Its 
great  usefulness  to  the  people  of  southern  Virginia  is  becoming 
more  palpable  every  hour. 


A line  of  steam  boats  are  preparing  at  Philadelphia,  to  ply 
between  that  city  and  Baltimore,  via  the  Chesapeake  and  De- 
laware canal,  to  supply  coal  and  transport  heavy  commodities 
to  and  fro.  Passengers  will  also  be  carried  at  reduced  rates. 


The  new  steamer  Lexington,  has  justified  the  speed  that  was 
anticipated  of  her.  She  arrived  at  Providence,  R.  I.  from  this 
city  in  12  hours  and  28  minutes,  which  is  one  hour  and  eleven 
minutes  less  than  it  ever  was  performed  before,  so  that  when 
live  Providence  and  Boston  rail  road  is  opened,  which  it  very 
soon  will  be,  we  may  breakfast  at  Delmonico’s  and  take  tea  at 
Tremont.  [N.  Y.  Star. 

The  legislature  of  Connecticut  has  incorporated  the  Worces- 
ter and  Hartford  rail  road  company,  with  a capital  of  $1,000,000, 
and  power  to  increase  it,  if  required. 


It  is  believed  that  two  practicable  routes  may  be  found 


Canals  and  rail  roads  are  multiplying  with  such  rapidity 
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with  them.  Of  the  conjoint  works  now  being  executed  by 
Ohio  and  Pennsylvania,  it  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  that 
they  are  the  Mahoning  canal,  which  is  to  connect  Cleveland, 
on  Lake  Erie,  with  Pittsburgh,  and  the  Beaver  and  Sandy 
canal,  loading  from  the  latter  to  the  present  great  canals  and 
rail  roads  in  Pennsylvania.  This  is  “whipping  the  d— 1 around 
the  post,”  so  far  as  regards' the  trade  of  the  Ohio  and  the  west, 
brought  to  an  Atlantic  market  either  at  Baltimore  or  Philadel- 
phia, without  the  intervention  of  the  lakes,  as  New  York  must 
take  it.  [AT.  Y.  Star. 

->«*6©9k«— 

DREADFUL  EARTHQUAKE  IN  CHILI. 
Destruction  of  the  city  of  Conception  and  its  port  Talca - 
huana. 

By  the  arrival  of  the  ship  Coral,  at  New  Bedford,  from 
Taleahuana,  intelligence  has  been  received  of  the  entire 
destruction  of  that  port,  the  city  of  Conception,  and  more 
than  thirty  villages  ly  ing  between  the  Pacific  and  the 
Andes,  by  a succession  of  earthquakes,  the  first  of  which 
occurred  on  the  20th  of  February.  The  number  of  lives 
lost  had  not  been  ascertained  when  the  Coral  sailed. 
There  were  but  two  other  American  ships  in  the  harbor 
at  the  time,  namely,  the  Milton  and  the  Nile.  A small 
schooner  was  driven  from  her  anchorage,  and  drifted 
over  the  town,  the  sea  rushing  upon  the  land  in  great 
■waves,  after  the  first  shock,  rising  twenty-five  or  thirty 
feet,  and  sweeping  away  the  ruins.  Many  lives  were 
saved  by  the  active  exertions  of  the  crews  of  the  three 
American  ships.  The  Coral  sailed  on  the  6th  of  March, 
up  to  which  time,  the  shocks  continued  every  day,  hut 
with  diminished  violence.  From  four  to  five  hundred 
persons  were  believed  to  have  perished  in  the  villages. 

The  following  letter,  written  by  a gentleman  at  Tal- 
eahuana, to  his  friend  in  New  Bedford,  is  copied  from 
the  Gazette  of  that  place: 

“ Taleahuana,  JYIarcli  1,  1835. 
“On  the  morning  of  Friday,  the  20th  of  February, 
1835,  about  twenty  minutes  past  eleven  o’clock,  we  were 
visited  by  one  of  the  most  awful  earthquakes  ever  expe- 
rienced by  the  inhabitants  of  this  place.  The  first  shock 
lasted  about  four  minutes  and  a half,  causing  the  moun- 
tains and  valleys  to  roll  like  the  sea;  during  the  severity 
of  the  first  shock  (which  was  so  great  that  a person  could 
scarcely  keep  upright)  I looked  around  for  a moment  to 
meet  my  fate,  but  am  spared  to  be  thankful,  and  may 
consider  myself  one  of  the  fortunate  in  making  my  escape 
from  the  falling,  but  now  prostrate  ruins.  Conception, 
a city  containing  twenty-five  thousand  inhabitants,  is  one 
heap  of  ruins;  being  built  principally  of  brick,  there  is 
not  even  one  habitable  dwelling  left  standing  within  the 
limits  of  the  city,  and  for  leagues  around.  The  shock 
came  in  a S.  E.  course,  prostrating  every  thing  in  its 
way.  A number  of  small  towns  have  been  heard  from 
in  its  course;  Chillian,  Talen,  Arredan,  Congas,  Erras, 
Peural,  St.  Carlos,  Yalloga  and  Angles,  have  all  met  the 
same  fate.  Taleahuana,  the  port  of  Conception,  is  com- 
pletely demolished.  It  was  not  only  shaken  down,  but 
the  fragments  of  houses,  stores,  &c.  were  afterwards 
swept  away  by  the  sea,  which  retired  about  fifteen  mi- 
nutes after  the  first  shock,  leaving  the  shipping  then  lying 
at  anchor  in  the  harbor  entirely  dry.  It  came  in  rising 
to  a height  of  twenty-five  feet  above  the  level,  overwhelm- 
ing the  whole  place.  Men,  women  and  children  fled  to 
the  mountains,  but  many  were  overtaken  and  swept  to 
the  ocean  by  the  returning  waves,  which  completed  the 
destruction  of  the  town,  depriving  hundreds  of  families 
of  a second  garment,  many  of  whom  were  in  good  cir- 
cumstances, but  are  now  destitute.  Furniture  of  all  kinds 
was  swept  with  the  houses,  not  even  leaving  a vestige  to 
inform  the  owner  of  the  situation  of  his  former  habita- 
tion; and  it  would  require  an  eye  witness  to  be  convinc- 
ed of  the  immense  devastation  it  has  caused.” 

The  following  additional  particulars  are  from  the  Mer- 
cury: 

The  inhabitants,  when  the  Coral  left,  were  in  a most 
deplorable  situation.  Capt.  Paul  Delano,  who  is  known 
to  many  of  our  citizens,  and  to  every  one  who  had  visited 
Taleahuana,  has  lost  his  little  property,  and  was  com- 
pelled to  take  shelter  on  board  the  shipping — his  beauti- 
ful residence,  the  home  of  our  countrymen,  whether  in 
prosperity  or  adversity,  is  completely  swept  away,  and 
himself  and  lady  narrowly  escaped  with  their  lives.  No 
individual,  not  holding  an  official  station  from  our  go- 
vernment, ever  rendered  more  substantial  benefit  to  his 


countrymen  than  captain  Delano.  Many  of  the  perplex- 
ing and  useless  revenue  laws  of  the  country,  have  been 
repealed  through  his  instrumentality.  Mr.  Andros,  an 
honest  and  honorable  gentleman,  who  has  doue  the  sup- 
plying agency  business  of  late  years  for  whale  ships,  lost 
all  his  property. 

The  New  Bedford  Mercury  also  contains  the  follow- 
ing: 

Destruction  of  the  city  of  Conception  and  Taleahuana 
by  an  earthquake.  We  learn  by  capt.  Wbitton,  of  the 
ship  Coral,  at  this  port,  85  days  from  Taleahuana,  the 
melancholy  intelligence  of  the  entire  destruction  of  the 
city  of  Conception  and  Taleahuana  by  an  earthquake  on 
the  20th  February.  The  following  statement  was  drawn 
up  by  a gentleman  who  was  an  eye  witness: 

“Theimorning  of  the  20th  was  clear  and  serene,  but  it 
will  prove  an  ever  memorable  day  to  the  miserable  peo- 
ple now  inhabiting  the  border  hifls  in  this  vicinity.  The 
first  shock  commenced  at  20  minutes  past  eleven  o’clock, 
and  lasted  with  but  slight  intermission  for  47  minutes; 
causing  the  hills  and  valleys  to  rise  ar.d  fall  like  the  waves 
of  the  ocean.  During  the  continuance  of  the  first  shock, 
which  was  much  the  most  severe,  I expected  to  be  de- 
stroyed every  moment — it  was  almost  impossible  to  keep 
upright. 

“The  number  of  lives  lost  could  not  be  correctly  ascer- 
tained. A new  cathedral  building  in  Conception,  buried 
twenty  workmen  in  its  ruins.  There  were  but  two  Ame- 
rican ships  in  the  harbor  of  Taleahuana  at  the  time,  be- 
sides the  Coral — ‘the  Milton  and  the  Nile.  A small 
schooner  was  driven  from  her  anchoring  and  drifted  oyer 
the  town.” 

Chili  has  been  subject  to  earthquakes  ever  since  its 
settlement  by  the  Spaniards.  The  city  of  Conception 
was  originally  built  three  leagues  to  the  north  of  its  pre- 
sent site,  but  having  been  twice  destroyed  by  earthquakes, 
the  inhabitants  removed  to  the  south  and  built  the  city  on 
its  present  location.  Conception  is  represented  by  those 
who  have  visited  it  as  a delightful  place — the  inhabitants 
high  minded  and  honest  in  all  the  relations  of  life.  A 
number  of  Americans,  principally  mechanics,  have  lo- 
cated themselves  in  the  city.  Taleahuana,  situated  in 
lat.  36  42  N.  Ion.  83  06  E.  being  the  port  of  Conception, 
and  a place  of  corsiderable  business.  It  has  been  the 
general  resort  of  American  whale  ships  lor  several  years 
past — the  harbor  being  one  of  the  best  on  the  coast.  The 
town  is  situated  almost  on  a level  with  the  sea,  large  hills 
rising  in  the  rear. 

The  view  from  the  shipping  in  the  harbor  during  the 
different  shocks,  is  represented  by  an  eye  witness  as  aw- 
fully grand  and  terrific.  The  unusual  trembling  and 
agitation  of  the  ship — the  convulsions  and  heavings  of  the 
mountains  and  plains,  as  far  as  the  eye  could  extend — 
the  sight  at  a distance  of  the  inhabitants  fleeing,  they 
knew  not  whither,  for  safety — the  violent  rushing  of  the 
waters  over  the  ruins  of  a thickly  populated  town,  sweep- 
ing the  wrecks  of  the  demolished  habitations  of  the  rich 
and  poor,  into  one  common  chaos  of  ruin,  was  calculated 
to  impress  deeply  the  mind  of  the  beholder. 

LORD  JOHN  RUSSELL’S  ADDRESS. 

To  the  electors  o f the  southern  division  of  the  county  of  Devon. 

Gentlemen:  The  acceptance  of  an  office  under  the  crown, 
renders  it  necessary  that  I should  again  appeal  to  the  judgment 
of  the  independent  and  public  spirited  body  by  whom  Ihave 
been  already  three  times  elected. 

Since  the  last  of  those  elections,  a period  short  in  time,  but 
important  in  events  and  fruitful  in  consequences,  has  elapsed. 

Placed,  however  undeservedly,  at  the  head  of  the  largest  and 
most  powerful  opposition  which  was  ever  united  against  a mi- 
nister of  the  crown,  I have  endeavored  to  render  the  influence 
which  that  proud  position  gave  me,  conducive  to  the  interests 
of  the  country. 

The  attitude  assumed  by  the  late  ministers,  and  their  profes- 
sions in  favor  of  reform,  to  which  many,  indeed  the  greater  part 
of  them,  had  always  been  hostile,  offered  a tempting  occasion 
for  invective  and  crimination.  I have  endeavored,  as  far  as 
possible,  to  avoid  that  course.  The  ministry  of  lord  Melbourne 
has  contemplated  large,  and  as  I believe,  necessary  improve- 
ments in  our  institutions  in  church  and  state:  it  was  my  first 
and  main  object  to  see  that  these  reforms  were  not  endaneered 
or  obstructed  in  their  progress  by  the  change  of  councils  which 
took  place  in  November. 

In  conformity  with  these  purposes,  lord  Morpeth  proposed 
and  carried  an  amendment  to  the  address  to  the  crown,  in 
which  a hope  was  expressed  “that  the  liberal  and  comprehen- 
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sive  policy  which  restored  to  the  people  the  right  of  choosing 
their  representatives,  and  which  provided  for  the  emancipation 
of  all  persons  held  in  slavery  in  Ins  majesty’s  colonies  and  pos 
sessions  abroad,  will,  with  the  same  enlarged  views,  place 
without  delay  our  municipal  corporations  under  vigilant  popu- 
lar control,  remove  all  the  well  founded  grievances  ol  the  Pro- 
testant dissenters,  and  corr.  i t those  abuses  in  the  church 
which  impair  its  efficiency  in  England,  disturb  the  peace  of  so 
ciety  in  Ireland,  and  lower  the  character  of  the  establishment 
in  both  countries. 

With  respect  to  the  municipal  corporations,  the  report  of  the 
commissioners,  w hicli  has  since  appeared,  has  abundantly  con- 
firmed the  opinion  of  the  house  of  commons.  It  is  clearly 
proved  by  experience,  that  self  elected  corporations  tend  to 
violations  of  trust,  perversions  of  justice,  the  abuse  of  charita- 
ble funds,  political  jobbing,  and  the  injury  of  the  communities 
for  whose  benefit  they  were  established.  The  true  remedy  for 
these  evils,  in  my  opinion,  was  to  adapt  the  principle  of  free 
election,  known  to  our  ancient  laws  and  established  in  tire  re- 
form act,  to  our  municipal  corporations.  In  this  principle  lord 
Stanley  and  all  the  members  of  lord  Grey’s  ministry  cordially 
concurred.  The  late  ministry,  on  the  qther  hand,  confined 
themselves  to  a vague  declaration  of  their  willingness  to  consi- 
der the  report,  and  reform  abuses. 

We  likewise  declared  that  we  desired  to  remove  all  the  well- 
founded  grievances  of  the  Protestant  dissen  ters.  In  conformity 
with  this  declaration  I voted  for  an  address  to  the  crown,  pray- 
ing for  the  grant  of  a charter  to  the  London  University,  where 
the  conscientious  dissenter  might  obtain  the  literary  honors 
which  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge  are  exclusively  confined  to 
those  who  declare Themselves  members  of  the  church  pf  Eng- 
land. 

With  respect  to  the  marriages  of  dissenters  sir  R.  Peel  has 
introduced  a bill  founded  on  a liberal  and  just  principle;  but  1 
fear  that  if  it  were  to  pass  in  its  present  shape,  Protestant  dis- 
senters would  still  feel  that  the  line  drawn  between  them  and 
the  members  of  the  church  tended  to  lower  them  in  public  es- 
timation. Some  alterations  in  the  bill  may,  perhaps  remedy 
this  defect,  but  the  establishment  of  a civil  register  of  births, 
deaths,  and  marriages,  would  afford  the  best  and  truest  solution 
for  all  the  difficulties  of  this  subject. 

In  regard  to  church  rates,  the  agitation  on  religious  subjects 
of  which  these  rates  are  the  constant  occasion,  makes  it  in 
every  way  desirable  to  abolish  an  impost  which  is  at  once  a 
grievance  to  d.ssenters,  and  an  injury  to  the  church. 

With  respect  to  the  church  of  England,  sir  Robert  Peel  did 
not  hesitate  clearly  to  declare  his  intention  to  correct  its  ac- 
knowledged abuses.  The  opinion  which  I declared  to  you  in 
1832,  that  tiie  revenues  of  the  church  of  England  were  not  too 
large,  but  that  they  ought  to  be  more  equitably  distributed, 
seenis  no  longer  to  be  disputed.  The  application  of  this  princi- 
ple must  be  regulated  by  caution,'  hut  not  enfeebled  by  a lurk- 
ing desire  to  keep  alive  the  seeds  of  abuses  which -we  profess 
to  destroy. 

With  regard. to  the  church  of  Ireland  the  case  is  widely  dif- 
ferent. I refused  to  assist  in  making  perpetual  parochial  sine- 
cures where  the  clergyman  and  his  clerk,  week  after  week, 
and  year  after  year,  formed  the  whole  of  the  congregation. 
Besides  the  general  injustice  and  glaring  absurdity  of  this  sys- 
tem, it  is  easily  proved  that  the  maintenance  of  these  ecclesi- 
astical sinecures  irritates  the  people  of  Ireland,  weakens  the 
reputation  of  the  British  crown  abroad,  and  injures  the  Pro- 
testant religion  which  it  is  intended  to  promote. 

Let  us  add  to  these  evils  that  the  present  system  cannot  be 
maintained  except  by  a large  military  force;  which  in  case  of 
foreign  war  must  of  necessity  be  greatly  augmented.  Burthen- 
some  to  England,  sanguinary  to  Ireland,  disturbing  the  peace 
of  society,  and  injurious  to  the  religion  it  professes  to  serve,  no 
eloquence  can  recommend,  and  no  talents  can  long  maintain 
so  vicious  a policy. 

In  place  of  this  system,  I proposed  that  the  surplus  revenue 
of  the  establishment,  after  providing  for  the  spiritual  care  of  the 
members  of  the  church,  should  be  devoted  to  the  education  of 
all  classes  ol  the  people,  without  distinction  of  religious  persua- 
sion. It  was  my  object  to  teach  the  poor  and  industrious  classes 
that  they  have  some  interest  in  the  church  revenue;  to  inspire 
them,  by  means  of  religious  and  moral  education,  with  the  love 
of  their  neighbors,  and  a sense  of  their  duties  to  the  state;  final- 
ly, to  open  their  minds  to  great  truths,  and  soften  their  hearts 
towards  the  government  which  rules  them.  Then,  indeed, 
might  the  Protestant  church  hope  to  diffuse  its  influence,  for  it 
would  be  judged  by  its  merits  and  not  by  its  exactions. 

These  were  the  chief  subjects  of  debate,  and  often  of  essen- 
tial difference  between  the  majority  of  the  house  of  commons 
and  the  late  administration.  On  some  other  topics  an  agree- 
ment appeared,  which  must  to  many  have  been  unexpected. 
It  was  a constant  subject  of  reproach  to  lord  Grey’s  ministry, 
that  it  did  not  sufficiently  relieve  agriculture  from  its  burdens; 
and  the  maintenance  of  the  malt-tax  was  pointed  out  as  a glar- 
ing instance  of  this  neglect. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  held  a different  opinion,  and  upon  his  decla- 
ration that  his  ministry  would  stand  or  fall  with  the  malt-tax,  it 
at  once  appeared  that  the  clamor  which  supposed  lord  Grey 
hostile  to  the  landed  interest,  and  lord  Althorp  indifferent  to  the 
■welfare  of  the  farmer,  had  been  a mere  factious  cry  raised  with- 
out scruple,  and  abandoned  without  shame. 

Nor  does  it  appear  that  had  the  late  ministt'y  continued  in 
office,  they  intended  any  thing  further  than  the  relief  of  the 


land  from  some  part  of  the  country  rate,  to  which  lord  Althorp 
had  last  year  consented.  The  only  measure  actually  proposed 
by  the  late  ministers  for  the  advantage  of  agriculture  was  a bill 
(or  the  voluntary  commutation  of  tithes, 

I have  often  stated  to  you  that  1 did  not  think  such  a measure 
would  he  effectual,  and  I fear  that  in  those  cases  where  lithe  is 
most  grievous,  the  remedy  should  he  most  imperative.  To 
frame  a measure  just  alike  to  lire  tithe  owner  and  tithe  payer  is 
undoubtedly  difficult,  but  I see  as  yel  no  reason  to  abandon  the 
attempt. 

Such  have  been  the  views  which  have  guided  my  conduct  it) 
opposition  to  the  late  ministry.  In  succeedin';  to  office  I shall 
endeavor  faithfully  to  carry  them  into  effect.  By  so  doing  I am 
of  opinion  that  I shall  be  assisting  to  gather  from  the  reform  act 
its  legitimate  fruits. 

As  one  of  those  most  deeply  engaged  in  framing,  proposing 
and  carrying  that  great  measure  I am  bound  to  declare,  that  on 
the  one  hand  I did  not  intend  that  it  should  he  the  first  of  a se- 
ries of  organic  changes,  each  succeeding  its  predecessor  in  im- 
portance and  rapidity.  Even  were  the  changes  meditated  use- 
ful in  themselves,  I am  of  opinion  that  the  public  mind,  and  the 
public  energies,  will  be  far  better  occupied  in  considering  and 
urging  practical  improvements,  that  in  squaring  our  ancient  in- 
stitutions to  abstract  theory, or  suiting  them  to  foreign  example. 

On  the  other  hand,  I did  not  intend  that  the  reform  act  should 
be  a mere  toy  in  the  hands  of  the  people,  without  benefit  to 
themselves  or  their  posterity. 

It  was  my  wish  to  see  the  popular  influence  control  and  check 
the  exorbitant  or  corrupt  expenses  of  the  state;  to  see  our  in- 
stitutions renewed  and  purified  by  clearing  them  of  their  defects 
and  restoring  their  original  spirit;  to  witness  the  removal  of  all 
unnecessary  impediments,  and  free  thoughts,  writing  and  ac- 
tion; to  have  the  interests  of  all  classes  weighed,  not  by  the 
prejudices  and  partial  affections  of  those  who  counterfeited  the 
people’s  voice,  and  usurped  the  people’s  inheritance,  but  by  the 
legitimate  representatives  of  that  people,  summoned  by  the  so- 
vereign to  uphold  that  monarchy  of  which  they  are  the  firmest 
support,  and  to  be  the  image  of  that  enlightened  nation  whose 
confidence  they  enjoy. 

I have  the  honor  to  be,  gentlemen,  your  faithful  and  obliged 
servant,  J.  RUSSELL. 
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LORD  LONDONDERRY. 

There  are  points  made  in  the  following  letter  of  resignation, 
that  might  be  well  imitated — elsewhere. 

Copy  of  a letter  from  lord  Londonderry  to  the  duke  of  Welling- 
ton. 

Holder  ness  house,  3 o’clock,  P.  M.  March  16,  1835. 

Mv  lord:  When  sir  Robert  Peel  notified  to  me  his  intention 
of  recommending  me  to  his  majesty  to  fill  the  important  situa- 
tion of  ambassador  at  St.  Petersburg!),  and  when  your  grace 
was  pleased  to  intimate  your  entire  acquiescence  in  the  nomi- 
nation, I felt  the  greatest  pride  that  I might  once  more  renew 
my  humble  efforts  in  promoting  the  king’s  service. 

When  your  grace  was  further  pleased  to  announce  to  me, 
that  his  imperial  majesty  the  emperor  of  Russia  expressed  gra- 
tification and  satisfaction  at  my  sovereign’s  gracious  appoint- 
ment, f had  the  presunrtion  to  believe,  from  my  long  personal 
knowledge  of  many  of  the  emperor’s  ministers,  and  from  in- 
timate friendship  formed  in  the  field  when  employed  in  tue 
armies  of  Europe  against  the  common  enemy,  that  I might 
have  effectually  promoted  the  interests  of  both  countries,  and 
cemented  the  good  understanding  so  happily  existing  between 
the  two  crowns. 

After  the  discussion,  however,  that  has  taken  place  in  the 
house  of  commons  on  Friday  night,  I<  think  I should  ill  dis- 
charge my  duty,  both  as  a subject  and  a public  servant,  if  I did 
not  at  once  entreat  your  grace  to  lay  the  humble  resignation  of 
my  appointment  before  his  majesty.  Deprived  as  1 must  be, 
from  the  expressions  and  opinions  of  many  members  of  the 
house  of  commons,  of  that  fair  position  under  w hich  every  re- 
presentative of  the  sovereign  has  hitherto  undertaken  the  task, 
and  neutralized  in  rny  efficiency  abroad,  by  unjust  and  unfair 
animadversions  on  rny  public  conduct  at  home  just  previous  to 
my  departure,  I feel  that  my  powers  of  public  usefulness  are 
impaired  in  the  station  I have  been  called  on  to  fulfil,  and  as  I 
could  not  long  carry  on  the  king’s  service  to  advantage,  no 
consideration  on  earth  should  induce  me  to  undertake  a duty 
which  I am  deprived  of  the  power  of  efficiently  performing. 

I feel  most  deeply  grateful  to  the  king’s  ministers  for  their 
bold  and  honorable  declaration  before  parliament  and  the  coun- 
try, that  they  would  support  at  all  hazards  this  appointment. 

I feel,  also,  that  I am  incapable  of  succumbing  to  faction,  or 
yielding  to  menaces.  But  I feel  more  powerfully  than  all  the 
advantage  of  the  public  service  attd  the  necessity  at  such  a 
crisis  of  not  embarrassing  the  king’s  government.  On  these 
grounds  alone,  unaided  by  any  advice,  uninfluenced  by  any 
opinion,  unknown  to  any  individual,  I have  adopted  this  de- 
ter ruined  line  of  proceeding. 

1 have  the  honor  to  be,  ever  your  grace’s  most  obedient  and 
obliged,  and  devoted  humble  servant, 

VANE  LONDONDERRY. 

- -">>9  © 9«.—- 

EUROPEAN  STATISTICS. 

The  following  statistical  statements  (taken  Horn  a French 
work  byM.J.  Schoen  on  the  statistics  of  European  civiliza- 
tion), which  we  find  in  a recent  number  of  a Paris  paper,  lira 
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“Moniteur  du  Commerce,”  will  not  be  uninteresting  to  many 
of  our  readers; 

‘‘In  Denmark,  the  number  of  elementary  public  schools  is 
4,100,  of  which  2,646  are  on  the  system  of  mutual  instruction. 
In  France,  the  number  of  communes,  or  parishes,  is  38,135,  and 
that  of  elementary  schools  35,796;  they  are  attended  by  1,372,200 
children  in  winter,  and  by  687,000  in  summer.  About  one- tenth 
of  the  whole  population  above  twenty  years  of  age  can  read, 
and  one-twentieth  can  read  and  write.  In  Austria  the  number 
of  pupils  in  elementary  schools  is  one-thirteenth  of  the  total  po- 
pulation; in  Prussia,  one-seventh;  in  Holland,  one-ninth;  in 
Belgium,  one  twelfth;  and  in  Bavaria,  one-eighth.  Tire  insti- 
tutions for  the  superior  departments  of  education  are  those 
which  are,  in  every  part  of  Europe,  the  most  largely  endowed. 
In  Russia,  which  can  only  boast  of  69,000  pupils  in  the  whole 
of  her  public  schools,  12,000  of  those  attend  the  universities,  or 
the  institutions  lor  the  superior  branches  of  instruction.  In 
Spain,  the  number  of  scholars  in  those  institutions  was  1 in  685 
on  the  whole  population;  in  the  Netherlands,  1 in  859;  in  Aus- 
tria, l in  741;  and  in  Prussia,  1 in  633.  There  are  104  universi- 
ties attended  by  70,500  students,  in  the  whole,  of  Europe. 

“The  public  libraries  in  Europe  contain  upwards  of  20  mil- 
lions of  books,  of  which  there  are  6,400,000  in  France,  5,700,000 
in  Germany,  and  3,000,000  in  Italy.  In  1805,  the  number  of 
new  works  published  annually  in  Europe  was  about  7,000;  but 
the  number  has  since  more  than  doubled.  Germany  has  always 
been  pre-eminent  in  this  respect,  and  next  in  order  is  France. 
The  number  of  authors  in  Germany  is  1 in  5,000  of  the  popula- 
tion; France,  1 in  6,000;  Denmark,  1 in  7,000;  the  Netherlands, 
1 in  8,000;  Great  Britain,  1 in  10,000;  and  in  Russia,  1 in  60,000. 

“Three  fifths  ot  the  extent,  and  more  than  one-half  of  the  in- 
habitants of  Europe,  are  subject  to  absolute  governments.  One 
person  in  462  is  employed  by  the  state  of  Spain;  1 in  630  in 
Prussia;  and  about  1 in  1,000  in  England.  One  individual  in  27 
is  engaged  in  a law-suit  in  France,  and  1 in  80  in  Prussia.  Aus- 
tria is  the  kingdom  in  which  justice  is  administered  at  the  least 
expense.” 

In  Russia,  according  to  the  official  reports  received  by  the  sy- 
nod, the  number  of  births  in  the  year  1833,  in  the  43  eparchies 
of  the  empire  was,  males  912,835;  females  902.209;  total  1,845,045. 
Deaths — males  779,140;  females  706,151;  total  1,485,291.  Ex- 
cess of  births  299,754.  Mari  i ages’ 38 1, 225.  The  above  includes 
only  the  members  of  the  Greek  church. 

& © ©<«•*■- 

FRENCH  COLONIAL  SLAVERY. 

There  are  various  indications  that  on  this  subject  France 
will  very  soon  follo  w the  example  of  England.  At  a late  meet- 
ing of  the  French  society  for  the  abolition  of  slavery,  of  which 
the  duke  de  Broglie,  one  of  the  ministers  of  government,  is 
president,  notice  was  given  that  a project  of  a law  for  the 
emancipation  of  i lie  negroes  in  the  French  colonies  should  be 
shortly  laid  before  the  society.  It  was  also  stated  that  the  duke 
de  Broglie,  in  a conversation  with  some  of  the  members,  had 
said,  that  his  opinions  as  to  abolition  were  precisely  the  same 
how  as  before  he  was  minister, and  that  M.  Guizot  agreed  with 
him  in  the  opinion  as  to  the  necessity  of  a speedy  emancipation 
of  the  negroes  in  the,  colonies.  In  the  chamber  of  deputies, 
April  15th,  this  subject  incidentally  eame  up  on  a vote  of 
990, OuO  francs  being  demanded  lor  the  colonial  service. 

M.  Isambert,  who  opened  the  discussion,  (says  a Paris  letter) 
represents  the  iuteiests  of  the  free  people  ol  color  in  the  French 
West  Indies,  who,  although  individually  small  proprietors,  are 
as  a mass  so  numerous  as  to  own  at  least  a third  part  of  the 
whole  of  the  slaves.  The  privileged  classes  in  the  colonies,  the 
wealthy  Creoles,  are  represented  in  the  chamber  by  M.  Man- 
guin  and  M.  Charles  Dupin,  both  of  whom  are  richly  paid  for 
their  services,  M.  Manguin,  alone  for  his  West  India  agency, 
enjoying  a salary  of  30,00U  francs.  The  free  people  of  color  re- 
presented by  M.  Isambert  are  more  moderate  in  their  terms 
and  more  liberal  in  their  principles  than  the  rest  of  the  slave 
owners,  they  announce  their  consent  to  the  enactment  of  a 
law,  declaring  to  be  free  all  the  children  of  slaves  who  shall  he 
born  after  its  date.  With  regard  to  children  already  in  exist- 
ence, a scale  of  redemption  is  proposed  according  to  age  and 
sex,  ascending  to  the  maximum  for  a full  grown  able  bodied 
man,  of  1,000  francs.  The  object  of  M.  Manguin,  on  the  con- 
trary, seemed  to  be  to  deter  the  chamber  from  entering  serious- 
ly into  the  consideration  of  the  question,  alarming  them  witli 
high  colored  allusions  to  the  case  of  St.  Domingo;  giving  a 
frightfully  exaggerated  picture  of  the  state  of  matters  in  the 
British  West  Indies  since  the  passing  of  the  abolition  bill,  on 
the  authority  ofletters  from  ihe  honorable  member  for  Middle- 
sex, and  bis  biother  in  law,  the  agent  for  Trinidad;  and  hinting 
that,  if  that  bill  should  he  adopted  as  a precedent,  the  price  of 
redemption,  at  the  rate  of  a l,500f.  a head  for  300,000  slaves, 
would  amount  to  a sum  that  could  not  well  be  spared — 
450,000,000f.  or  £18,000,000  sterling.  The  last  speaker  was 
the  duke  de  Broglie,  who,  in  spile  of  his  hereditary  attachment 
to  the  principles  of  abolition,  and  the  allusions  made  by  M. 
Isambert  to  the  exertions  of  the  duke’s  grandfather,  M.  Neek- 
er,  the  first  great  practical  abolitionists  in  Franco,  was  at  great 
pains  to  distinguish  between  his  predilections  and  his  official 
duties,  and  expressed  his  wish  to  wait  the  issue  of  what  lie 
calls  the  great  and  perilous  experiment  at  this  moment  in  pro- 
gress of  execution  in  the  colonies  of  Great  Britain,  which,  how- 
ever, he  hoped  would  firmly  succeed.  In  his  opinion  the  duty 
of  the  government  was  “to'wait  and  observe,  to  collect  infor- 
mation and  facts, and  meditate  upon  them.” 


SUBMARINE  ARCHITECTURE. 

We  have  never  had  an  opportunity  of  inspecting  a more  re- 
markable trumpli  of  art  than  the  operaiion  of  building  massy 
stone  piers  in  the  bed  of  the  river  Potomac,  now  going  on  near 
Georgetown,  at  the  expense  of  the  Alexandria  canal  company, 
under  the  direction  of  captain  Turnbull,  of  the  United  States 
topographical  engineers.  We  yesterday  paid  a visit  to  the 
work,  and  found  it  to  surpass  our  previous  conception  of  it,  as 
well  in  regard  to  the  magnitude  of  the  enterprise,  as  to  the  in- 
genuity wiili  which  very  formidable  obstacles  have  been  over- 
come. These  piers,  the  reader  must  understand,  are  to  sup- 
port an  aqueduct,  or  canal,  being  a branch  of  the  Chesapeake 
and  Ohio  canal,  which  is  to  cross  the  river  in  this  manner  on 
its  way  to  Alexandria.  It  is  truly  a stupendous  undertaking, 
with  no  parallel  in  this  country,  mid,  we  believe  scarcely 
equalled  in  any  other.  The  pier  which  is  begun  is  the  second 
from  the  Alexandria,  (or  Virginia)  shore;  the  first  being  the 
next  to  be  built.  The  foundation  of  this  pier  is  on  Ihe  bare 
rock,  and  the  structure  is  of  solid  masonry,  formed  of  very  large 
blocks  of  excellent  stone  from  the  falls’  quarries,  skilfully  laid 
in  water  cement.  To  accomplish  this  object,  a vast  coffer- 
dam has  been  constructed,  the  interior  of  which  is  about  eighty 
feet  long  and  nearly  thirty  wide.  The  depth  of  water  to  he 
shut  out  by  this  darn  is  18  feet,  and  the  depth  of  mud  below  that 
depth  of  water,  which  mud  it  was  necessary  also  to  remove,  was 
more  than  17  feet;  so  that  the  building  was  begun  at  a depth  of 
thirty-seven  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  water.  Notwith- 
standing which,  so  successful  had  been  the  preparations  for 
resisting  the  vast  external  pressure  of  water,  that  the  rocky 
bottom  was  laid  hare  the  whole  extent  of  the  area  enclosed, 
and  even  swept  clean  and  dry  with  brooms  before  the  cement 
was  applied,  in  which,  a few  days  ago,  the  first  course  of  stone 
was  laid.  The  length  of  the  pier  now  building  is,  at  the  base, 
sixty-six  feet,  running  in  its  length  with  the  current  and  the 
tide;  its  precise  breadth  we  do  not  remember,  but  it  jnust  be 
something  over  15  feet.  The  mason  work  of  the  pier  is  going 
on  rapidly  and  successfully.  It  had  yesterday  reached  above 
10  feet  in  height  from  the  bottom.  The  whole  number  of  these 
piers,  (some  of  them  even  larger  than  this),  is  to  be  eight, 
besides  the  end  piers  or  abutments;  and  upon  them  the  canal 
is  to  be  carried,  at  an  elevation  of  thirty  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  river. 

We  have  given  this  sketch  of  a very  remarkable  work,  in 
our  immediate  vicinity,  first,  because  it  is  remarkable;  secondly, 
to  express  our  admiration  of  the  spirit  of  the  town  of  Alexan- 
dria in  persevering  in  this  undertaking  of  hers  in  defiance  of  all 
obstacles;  and,  thirdly;  that  we  may  give  the  credit  due  to  the 
accomplished  engineer,  who  has  labored  so  untiringly  to  carry 
on  this  operation,  and  has  now  the  gratification  of  rejoicing  in 
its  success.  He  is  ably  assisted  in  this  duty  at  present  by  lieut. 
Ewing,  of  the  artillery,  now  on  topographical  duty. 

[Nat.  Int. 

— »►»©  © — 

THE  MISSISSIPPI. 

Arfwedson,  a Swede,  who  travelled  a few  years  since  in  the 
United  States,  and  has  recently  published  an  account  of  his 
travels,  thus  describes  the  great  father  of  waters: — 

I was  repeatedly  told  in  America  that  nonfe  can  form  a cor- 
rect idea  of  the  Mississippi,  who  has  only  visited  it  once.  I 
doubted  the  truth  of  this  assertion,  until  I had  an  opportunity 
of  personally  surveying  this  immense  river.  A few  weeks’  ac- 
quaintance with  it,  soon  convinced  me  that  its  appearance  in 
spring,  when  the  banks  overflow,  is  very  different  from  what  it 
is  in  autumn.  Trees,  which  in  summer  and  autumn  raise  their 
aged  heads  far  above  the  surface  of  the  water,  are  hardly  visi- 
ble during  the  rest  of  the  year,  and  resemble  immense  forests 
growing  at  the  bottom  of  an  extensive  lake.  One  is  even  led 
to  believe  that  it  requires  a man’s  life  time  to  examine  and  to 
become  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  character  of  this  l iver. 
Individuals  who  inhabit  its  shores,  are  often  struck  with 
amazement  at  the  sudden  changes  produced  in  a single  night; 
in  the  course  of  the  Mississippi,  by  its  increased  width  and  ex- 
traordinary ravages;  how  then  is  it  possible  for  a traveller,  who 
only  sees  it  once,  to  come  to  any  correct  conclusion?  He  may  bo 
astonished  at  its  length — judge  by  the  depth  of  tributary  streams, 
of  its  immense  mass  of  water — tremble  at  the  violence  of  the 
waves — contemplate  with  surprise  the  turbid  water  which  fol- 
lows him,  when  land  is  out  of  sight— still  he  knows  nothing  of 
the  Mississippi,  till  the  evening  of  a long  life,  commenced, 
passed,  and  concluded  oil  its  shores. 

— »*©  © ©<♦*— 

TRAVELLING  ON  THE  WESTERN  WATERS. 

The  following  article,  derived  from  a late  Wheeling  Ga- 
zette, affords  interesting  information  in  regard  to  distances  and 
rates  of  travelling  between  Wheeling  and  the  various  points 
down  to  New  Orleans. 

The  following  table  shows  the  distances  from  each  other  of 
the  places  named,  and  from  Wheeling,  with  the  prices  of  pas- 
sage. It  is  proper  to  observe  that  these  are  the  established 
rates,  hut  that  some  boats  charges  less,  the  prices  depending, 
in  some  degree,  upon  the  number  of  boats  in  port,  and  the 
abundance  or  scarcity  of  passengers. 


OP  THE  RIVER. 


Wheeling  to  Wellsburg,  Ohio 

75 

Steubenville,  Ohio 

23 

$4 

00 

Wellsville,  “ 

43 

50 

Beaver,  Pennsylvania 

69 

2 

fit) 

Pittsburgh,  “ 

27 

96 

3 

00 

242 
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DOWN  THE  RIVER. 


Marietta,  Ohio 

Parkersburg,  Virginia 

92 

$2  50 
2 50 

Point  Pleasant,  “ 

....  78 

170 

5 00 

Galliapolis,  Ohio 

173 

5 00 

Guyandolte,  Virginia 

210 

6 00 

Portsmouth,  Ohio 

Mavsville,  Kentucky 

....  50 

260 

7 00 

307 

8 00 

Ripley,  Ohio 

Cincinnati  “ 

319 

9 00 

355 

10  00 

Port  William,  mouth  of  Kentucky. . . 

....  79 

434 

11  00 

Madison,  Indiana 

447 

11  0d 

Westport,  Kentucky 

....  20 

467 

12  00 

Louisville,  “ 

....  20 

487 

12  00 

Rome,  Indiana 

587 

15  00 

Troy,  “ 

622 

15  00 

Yellow  Banks,  Kentucky 

....  25 

647 

15  00 

Evansville,  Indiana 

687 

18  Oil 

Henderson,  Kentucky 

....  12 

699 

18  00 

Shawneclown,  Illinois 

53 

752 

18  00 

Smithland,  mouth  of  Cumberland. ... 

....  63 

815 

18  00 

Mouth  of  Ohio 

881 

20  00 

New  Madrid,  Missouri 

....  75 

956 

22  00 

Memphis,  Tennessee 

1,106 

25  00 

Helena,  Arkansas  territory 

1,191 

28  00 

Vicksburg,  Mississippi 

....307 

1,498 

30  00 

Natchez,  “ 

1,608 

30  00 

New  Orleans,  Louisiana 

.. ..300 

1,808 

35  00 

The  above  prices  of  passage  include  boarding. 

The  prices  of 

deck  passage  are  about  one-fourth  of  these,  the  passengers  find- 
ing themselves.  Thus  to  Louisville  the  deck  passage  is  $3, 
cabin  12;  to  New  Orleans  deck  8,  cabin  35.  The  deck  is  cover- 
ed and  contains  berths,  but  it  is  a very  undesirable  way  of  tra- 
velling. The  passage  to  Louisville  is  generally  performed  in  2£ 
days,  and  to  New  Orleans  in  from  8 to  10;  returning,  nearly 
double  this  time.  The  ordinary  speed  of  the  boats  is  12  miles 
an  hour  down  the  river,  and  6 up. 

Where  large  parties  apply  together  for  passage,  or  where  emi- 
grating families  apply,  a considerable  reduction  is  often  made. 
We  will  mention  the  case  of  a family  from  Maryland,  who  took 
passage  on  the  25th  (ultimo),  as  one  in  point,  and  as  furnishing 
emigrants  with  some  information  they  may  like  to  hear.  The 
family  consisted  of  15  persons  (9  adults  and  6 children),  5 of 
whom  were  slaves.  There  were  also  3 horses,  a wagon,  and  a 
wagon  load  of  baggage.  They  wished  a passage  to  St.  Louis, 
and  on  making  application  to  the  master  of  the  only  boat  in  port 
on  their  arrival  here,  were  told  that  the  fare  would  be  $20  for 
each  adult  in  the  cabin,  6 for  each  deck  passage,  15  for  each 
horse  (the  owner  finding  them)  and  the  usual  rales  of  freight  for 
the  baggage;  or,  to  lump  the  whole,  $250.  Rather  than  pay 
this,  the  head  of  the  family  preferred  waiting  awhile;  he  did  so, 
and  in  three  days  effected  a bargain  for  $160  for  the  family,  em- 
bracing 6 cabin  passengers  (with  servant),  and  8 deck  ditto, 
together  with  3 horses,  wagon  and  baggage;  the  deck  passen- 
gers and  horses  to  be  found  by  the  emigrant. 

It  may  not  be  irrevelant  to  add  that  the  family  spoken  of  had 
come  from  a county  in  Maryland  about  300  miles  from  Wheel- 
ing. They  travelled  about  20  miles  a day  with  a four  horse 
wagon.  Their  expenses  thus  far  were  75  dollars;  price  of  oats 
on  the  road  40  to  50  cents.  Had  they  continued  on  by  land  to 
St.  Louis,  600  miles  from  here,  it  would  have  cost  them  100  dol- 
lars more.  They  would  have  got  oats  in  Ohio  for  20  and  25 
cents,  and  in  Indiana  and  Illinois  for  16  and  18.  It  would  have 
taken  them  30  days,  however;  while,  by  water,  they  will  reach 
there  in  seven. 

WOOL  GROWERS. 

From  the  Washington  {Pa.)  Reporter. 

As  there  is  a general  complaint  as  to  the  condition  in  which 
western  wool  is  sent  to  market — as  it  is  highly  desirable  that 
the  character  of  the  western  wool  should  he  improved;  and  as 
there  has  been  much  inquiry  as  to  the  method  of  preparing 
wool  for  market,  it  is  believed  the  following  communication 
will  be  acceptable  to  the  wool  growers. 

The  wool  dealers  and  manufacturers  complain  most  of  burs. 
The  oblong,  hard  bur,  from  a to  £ of  an  inch  in  length  is  much 
the  worst  kind  and  the  most  difficult  to  extract  from  the  wool. 
Those  whose  sheep  have  this  or  any  other  kind  of  burs  in  their 
wool,  would  do  well  to  catch  them  all,  previous  to  washing, 
examine  them  carefully,  and  cut  out  every  bur. 

Tins  method  is  pursued  by  the  best  wool  growers  in  the 
country  when  their  sheep  have  accidentally  got  burs  in  them. 
The  better  method,  however,  of  getting  rid  of  hurs  is  to  keep 
sheep  from  fields  where  there  are  hurs,  or  rather,  keep  the  burs 
from  the  fields.  This  can  he  easily  effected  by  pulling  them 
up,  or  otherwise  destroying  them  before  they  are  ripe,  for  two 
or  three  years  in  succession. 

They  also  complain  that  sheep  are  often  suffered  to  remain 
loo  long  after  washing  before  they  are  shorn.  Most  wool 
growers  wash  their  sheep  too  early  in  the  season.  From  the 
20th  to  the  25th  of  May  is  early  enough.  At  this  season  of  the 
year  the  water  is  generally  warm;  the  sheep  can  be  washed 
cleaner  and  much  quicker  than  when  the  water  is  cool,  and 
without  injury  to  the  sheep  or  persons  washing  them.  The 
weather  being  warm  and  dry  at  this  season  of  the  year,  the 
sheep  should  be  shorn,  within  from  three  to  five  days  after  they 
arc  washed.  When  the  flocks  are  large  they  should  be  divid- 


ed, and  part  washed  every  few  days,  just  so  tiiat  they  have 
time  to  dry  before  they  are  shorn. 

They  further'coinplain  that  wool  is  sometimes  sent  to  mar- 
ket without  being  thorough  washed  from  tags  * The  better 
plan  to  avoid  tags,  is  to  catch  tiie  sheep  before  they  are  put  into 
fresh  pasture  in  the  spring  and  clip  off  the  wool  that  would 
likely  become  filthy.  This  wool,  thus  clipped  off  can  be  wash- 
ed and  saved,  whereas  if  it  were  permitted  to  remain  on  the 
sheep  it  would  be  lost.  This  course  is  universally  pursued  by 
eastern  wool  growers,  and  by  many  in  this  country.  Those 
who  have  not  taken  this  precaution  would  find  it  to  their  ad- 
vantage to  trim  off  the  lags  with  a sharp  knife,  before  washing. 

Wool  growers  are  urged  to  adhere  strictly  to  the  above  re- 
commendations and  they  may  expect  to  obtain  a fair  priee  for 
their  wool.  It  is  true  it  will  require  considerable  labor,  espe- 
cially where  there  are  burs  to  contend  with.  Yet  if  it  required 
five  times  as  much  labor,  they  would  gain  by  having  their  wool 
in  good  condition.  Many  of  the  wool  growers  bring  their  wool 
to  market  in  good  condition,  and  would  be  ashamed  to  bring  it 
in  any  other  way.  Those  who  are  too  negligent,  or  too  dishon- 
est to  prepare  their  wool  in  a proper  manner,  may  calculate  on 
keeping  or  selling  it  at  50  per  cent  discount. 

The  following  is  an  extract  of  a letter  from  a wool  grower 
and  wool  buyer  in  Dutchess  county,  New  York,  shewing  the 
method  of  doing  up  wool  in  that  county: — 

“My  method  of  doing  up  fleece  wool,  which  is  considered 
the  best  method,  is  the  following: — Spread  a sheet  or  blanket 
on  a large  table,  or  something  of  the  kind.  Lay  up  the  fleece 
with  the  outer  ends  of  the  wool  up.  Then  compress  the  fleece 
up,  about  as  close  as  when  on  the  sheep’s  back.  Roll  the  two 
sides  up  till  they  meet  in  the  middle  or  back  of  the  fleece. 
Then  roll  up,  from  each  end  so  as  to  meet  about  the  shoulder. 
Pass  the  twine  about  twice  or  three  times  round  the  fleece  iu 
good  shape.  Cotton  twine  must  not  be  used  on  any  account. 
It  would  injure  the  sale  of  the  wool  to  many,  at  least  25  cents 
per  pound.  The  twine  used,  should  be  a hard  twisted,  small 
sized  twine,  that  will  not  shed  the  fuz.” 

It  will  he  seen  by  the  above,  that  instead  of  binding  the  fleec- 
es with  a band  of  wool  from  the  neck,  as  has  been  customary 
with  us,  the  eastern  method  is  tying  with  twine.  This  is,  no 
doubt,  the  best  method,  and  is  recommended  to  wool  growers. 
It  may  be  remarked  that  the  twine  should  be  about  the  size  of 
a knitting  needle,  made  of  hemp  or  flax.  The  proper  kind  can 
he  procured  at  several  of  the  stores  in  this  place,  and  will  be 
sold  with  the  wool  at  about  the  same  rate  it  will  cost. 

It  is  also  worthy  of  remark  that  wool  can  be  done  up  neater 
and  quicker  in  this  way  than  the  old  method. 

It  has  become  proverbial  with  the  manufacturers  at  the  east, 
that  a great  portion  of  the  western  wools,  contain  more  or  less 
of  the  “cuckle  burr,”  which  is  so  much  dreaded  by  them.  It 
certainly  is  of  vital  importance  both  to  the  grower  as  well  as 
the  manufacturer  that  the  cause  of  the  complaint  if  practicable 
should  be  removed.  In  doing  which  different  methods  have 
been  suggested.  It  is  thought  by  some,  that  means  might  easily 
be  resorted  to,  by  which  the  growth  of  the  burr  may  be  de- 
stroyed; and  by  others,  to  catch  the  sheep  and  clip  the  burrs 
from  the  wool  before  washing.  It  is  to  be  presumed,  however, 
that  the  grower  need  only  to  be  reminded  of  the  fact,  that  the 
sale  of  the  article  in  market,  in  the  above  objectionable  condi- 
tion, is  varied  from  ten  to  thirty  per  cent,  to  induce  him  to 
search  out  and  adopt  some  course  or  other  to  remedy  the  evil. 

From  the  Franklin  Mercury. 

Col.  Shepherd,  of  Worcester,  (formerly  of  Northampton)  was 
present  at  the  late  wool  growers’  meeting  in  Shelburnp,  and 
made  some  statements  in  regard  to  the  present  state  and  pros- 
pects of  the  market,  which  will  probably  be  generally  interest- 
ing. 

He  estimated  the  amount  of  wool  raised  last  year  in  the 
United  States,  at  75,000,000  pounds.  There  were  imported 
during  the  same  year  three  millions  and  a half  of  coarse  wool, 
under  eight  cents  per  pound,  and  thirty-four  thousand  pounds 
of  fine  wool.  In  the  same  period,  nbnnt  350,000  pounds  of 
American  were  exported,  leaving  about  78,000,000  manufactur- 
ed in  this  country.  In  addition  to  the  above,  wool  was  import- 
ed in  the  shape  of  manufactured  cloth,  to  the  amount  of  about 
6,000,000  pounds.  The  whole  amount  of  wool  consumed  then 
was  84,000,000  pounds. 

He  expressed  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  next  clip  would  bring 
as  high  prices  as  the  last,  for  the  following  reasons:  He  had 

taken  pain3  to  ascertain  the  amount  of  cloth  and  of  wool  which 
were  now  in  the  market;  and  he  had  ascertained  that  the 
stocks  of  both  were  extremely  low — much  lower  than  they 
were  at  the  same  time  last  season.  He  imputed  the  late  im- 
portation of  foreign  wool,  not  to  the  alleged  conspiracy  among 
the  manufacturers  to  depress  the  price  of  native  wool,  but  to 
the  fact  that  the  market  was  nearly  bare  of  stock,  and  they 
were  thus  obliged  to  go  abroad  for  it.  He  said  that  the  manu- 
facturers had  done  a profitable  business  during  the  last  year, 
and  the  result  would  be  a considerable  extension  during  the 
next,  which  would  correspondingly  increase  the  demand  for  the 
raw  material.  During  the  last  12  months  new  machinery  capa- 
ble of  manufacturing  two  millions  of  pounds  of  wool  per  an- 
num, had  been  set  up  in  Worcester  county  and  its  vicinity 


*Some  indeed  have  been  so  base  as  to  roll  up  tags  in  the 
middle  of  the  fleece  purposely.  It  is  hoped  that  no  more  will 
again  disgrace  themselves  in  this  particular. 
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alone.  Believing  then  that  the  demand  for  manufacture  and 
consumption  had  been  and  would  be  rather  in  advance  of  the 
production,  he  inferred  that  the  current  prices  of  wool  would 
at  present  be  sustained.  He  alluded  to  the  fact  that  thirty  or 
lorty  thousand  pounds  of  fine  American  wool  had  been  export- 
ed during  the  past  year.  This  speculation,  he  said,  had  proved 
a profitable  one:  the  wool  was  of  a long,  tine  staple,  and  was 
meant  to  be  used  in  the  manufacture  of  merino  shawls. 

Col.  Shepherd  stated  some  interesting  facts  in  relation  to  the 
early  stages  of  the  wool  manufacture  in  this  state.  His  atten- 
tion was  first  atlracted  to  the  subject  in  1808,  by  noticing  the 
flimsy,  trashy  imported  stuff,  the  superior  finish  of  which  ena- 
bled it  to  drive  out  of  the  market  our  coarse  and  strong  home 
made  cloth.  In  1809,  he  bought  all  the  native  wool  which  was 
to  be  found  in  Boston  and  its  vicinity,  with  a view  to  use  it  in 
the  manufacture  of  negro  cloths.  He  gave  from  33  to  42  cents 
per  lb.  for  it,  and  it  shortly  afterwards  rose  to  50.  In  1810,  he 
procured  from  col.  Humphreys  a buck  and  11  ewes  from  the 
first  flock  of  Spanish  merinoes  imported  into  this  country. 

In  1818,  in  conjunction  with  the  late  gov.  Gray,  he  imported 
Saxony  bucks  from  Hamburg,  at  a cost  of  about  $100  each. 
Since  first  starting  in  the  business,  though  unfortunate  in  the 
pecuniary  result  of  his  own  exertions,  he  had  had  the  pleasure 
of  seeing  the  wool  culture  and  manufacture  extending  itself 
widely,  striking  firm  root,  and  adding  millions  to  the  wealth  of 
the  country. 

We  observe  by  col.  Shepherd’s  circular,  that  he  has  taken  a 
building  in  Worcester  for  the  transaction  of  a commission  busi- 
ness in  American  wool,  his  charges  being  at  the  rate  of  two  and 
a half  per  cent,  on  all  sales. 

MEETING  AT  BOSTON. 

A vast  meeting  of  the  people  was  held  at  Faneuil  Hall,  Bos- 
ton, on  Thursday,  the  28th  ult.  of  the  friends  of  Mr.  Webster, 
as  president  of  the  United  States.  It  was  the  largest  and  most 
enthusiastic  ever  held  there. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  George  Darracott,  and 
organized  by  the  appointment  of  John  C.  Gray,  as  president — 
of  Stephen  Fairbanks  and  Phineas  Sprague,  as  vice  presidents, 
and  of  Francis  B.  Crowningshield,  William  T.  Eustis,  Plenry 
Edwards  and  Jllvan  Simonds,  as  secretaries.  The  object  of  the 
meeting  was  then  briefly  stated  by  Charles  P.  Curtis,  who 
offered  a series  of  judicious  and  eloquent  resolutions,  embody- 
ing the  purposes  for  which  the  nomination  of  Daniel  Webster 
to  the  presidency  was  made,  and  the  principles  on  which  it 
would  be  sustained. 

Mr.  Rufus  Choate  and  Mr.  Francis  C.  Gray,  addressed  the 
meeting,  and  were  loudly  cheered— the  resolutions  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

Whereas  the  time  has  arrived,  when  it  is  proper,  that  the 
sense  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  should  be  expressed, 
on  the  subject  of  the  election  of  a president— 

1.  Resolved,  That  we  deem  it  our  duty,  and  it  is  our  fixed 
and  resolute  purpose,  to  give  our  support  to  a candidate  for 
that  office,  whose  principles  we  approve,  in  whose  character 
we  confide,  of  whose  patriotism  we  have  proof,  and  on  whom 
we  can,  in  any  event,  rely,  to  administer  the  constitution  in 
the  spiiit  of  those  who  framed  it;  and  that  accordingly  we  en- 
tirely and  cordially  approve  the  nomination  of  DANIEL  WEB- 
STER, made  at  a meeting  of  a large  majority  of  the  legislature 
of  Massachusetts,  on  the  21st  of  January,  and  the  general 
ground  on  which  the  said  nomination  was  placed,  in  their  re- 
solutions and  address. 

2.  Resolved,  That,  while  the  high  offices  of  the  government 
are  justly  to  be  viewed  as  the  rewards  of  distinguished  service, 
they  are  in  a republican  system,  to  be  still  more  peculiarly  con- 
sidered as  responsible  trusts,  to  be  administered,  with  an 
exclusive  view  to  the  welfare  of  the  country;  and  that  we  re- 
gard the  idea,  that  important  official  stations  are  the  mere 
“spoils  of  victory”  as  unworthy  of  freemen,  discreditable  to 
the  party  by  which  it  is  avowed,  and  dangerous  to  the  counlry. 

3.  Resolved,  That  we  consider  as  highly  reprehensible  the 
interference  of  incumbents  of  office  to  control  the  elections; 
and  while  we  willingly  concede  to  them  the  rights  of  individual 
citizens,  we  look  upon  an  assemblage  in  mock  convention  of 
large  numbers  of  office  holders  delegated  by  bodies  of  like  com- 
position— to  make  a pretended  nomination  of  candidates  pre- 
viously agreed  upon  and  notoriously  pledged  to  continue  the 
office  holders  in  their  places,  as  a gross  abuse  of  the  elective 
franchise,  and  an  outrage  on  the  people,  whose  dearest  politi- 
cal rights  are  thus  attempted  to  be  bartered  away. 

4.  Resolved,  That  the  selection  of  candidates,  by  the  citizens 
of  any  part  of  the  United  States,  on  purely  sectional  grounds, 
and  the  rejection  of  the  most  eminent  qualifications  for  high 
office,  because  they  are  found  in  some  other  part  of  the  coun- 
try, is  inconsistent  with  the  spirit  and  principles  of  the  union 
of  these  states;  and  that  our  fellow  citizens  of  the  southern 
states,  who,  out  of  twelve  presidential  terms,  have  ten  times 
elected  their  own  citizens,  may  reasonably  be  expected,  at  the 
approaching  election,  to  give  proof  to  the  country,  that  they  do 
not  claim  a monopoly  of  the  government. 

5.  Resolved,  That  we  ardently  desire  the  return  of  constitu- 
tional times,  that  we  are  weary  of  the  violence,  tumult  and 
corruption  which  prevail  in  the  land,  and  have  been  raised  to 
high  places,  that  we  are  weary  of  continued  appeals,  by  the 
highest  functionaries,  to  the  passions  of  the  people,  against  the 
laws  and  constitutions,  in  which  the  liberties  of  the  people  are 
enshrined — that  vve  are  weary  of  seeing  the  public  servants  as- 


suming to  be  masters — substituting  their  own  will  instead  of 
the  law,  as  a rule  of  action — and  that  we  tremble  for  the  per- 
manence of  onr  republican  institutions,  daily  wrested  from 
their  proper  end — the  welfare  of  the  country — and  made  the 
doak  of  the  worst  abuses  of  the  worst  governments. 

6.  Resolved,  That,  in  our  sober  judgment,  the  state  of  affairs 
has  become  such,  that  the  enormous  existing  abuses  must  be 
remedied  or  pass  into  proscription;  that  it  is  too  late  to  tempo- 
rise with  the  disease  of  the  body  politic;  that  a great  and  effec- 
tive reform  must  be  accomplished,  or  all  leform  be  abandoned 
as  hopeless;  that  the  question  is  now  put  to  the  people,  divest- 
ed of  every  thing  addressed  to  the  imagination;  without  any 
thing  to  enlist  the  enthusiasm  for  military  achievement,  or  any 
pretence  well  or  ill  founded  of  public  honors  due  to  heroic  ser- 
vices— but  simply  and  plainly,  whether  they  will  have  a pure, 
wholesome,  constitutional  government,  administered  by  men 
selected  for  their  qualifications,  supported  on  principle,  and 
freely  chosen  by  the  unbought  suffrages  of  legal  voters,  or  whe- 
ther they  will  give  up  the  polls  to  violence — the  nomination  of 
candidates  to  intrigue;  the  administration  of  the  government  to 
a self-perpetuated  corporation  of  office  holders. 

7.  Resolved,  Therefore,  in  this  condition  of  affairs,  that  it  is 
the  duty  of  every  good  citizen  to  take  an  active  part  for  the 
rescue  oflhe  country;  that  we  will  support  a man  of  our  prin- 
ciples; that  our  suffrage  shall  be  given  to  one  who  has  earned 
it,  by  public  services  and  private  worth;  who  has  penetration 
to  perceive  the  causes  of  existing  evils,  and  courage  and  energy 
to  redress  them;  and  especially  to  one,  whose  past  life  and  pub- 
lic course  contain  the  evidence,  that  he  reverences,  while  he 
comprehends  the  constitution,  and  that  his  affections  as  well  as 
Ins  understanding,  are  consecrated  to  its  defence. 

8.  Resolved,  That  we  behold  such  a candidate  in  our  fellow 
citizen,  Daniel  Webster;  and  that  it  appears  to  this  meeting, 
that  consistency  of  character,  devotion  to  principle,  and  every 
other  motive,  which  can  influence  a patriot  and  a freeman,  con- 
spire to  make  the  determined,  zealous  and  unwavering  support 
of  his  nomination,  a plain  and  indispensable  duty. 

9.  Resolved,  That  with  the  warmest  attachment  to  Mr.  Web- 
ster, as  our  friend  and  neighbor,  and  with  the  fullest  trust  in  his 
abilities  and  fidelity,  it  is  still  not  because  he  belongs  to  the  city, 
the  slate  or  the  general  quarter  of  the  country  in  which  we  our- 
selves live,  that  we  unite  in  his  support;  that  we  act  on  public 
principle  and  for  the  general  good,  and  that  if  there  were  a man, 
in  the  wide  range  of  all  the  states,  more  constitutional  in  his 
principles,  more  republican  in  his  manners,  more  disinterested 
in  his  political  career;  if  there  were  one  in  regard  to  whom  ge- 
neral confidence  spreads  wider  or  sinks  deeper,  in  short,  if  there 
were  any  friend  of  the  constitution  and  the  laws,  more  trust- 
worthy, he  would  receive  from  us  our  hearty  support,  in  what- 
ever section  or  state  of  the  union  he  were  found. 

10.  Resolved,  That  we  consider  Daniel  Webster  as  emi- 
nently entitled  to  the  character  of  a “citizen  of  the  United 
States,”  distinguished  above  most  other  public  men  of  the  day, 
for  general,  impartial  and  comprehensive  views  of  the  interests 
of  the  whole  union:  thoroughly  informed  about  them  all,  and 
honestly  devoted  to  their  advancement;  and  that  his  elevation 
to  the  highest  office  in  the  gift  of  the  people  would  be  felt  by 
every  good  citizen  at  home,  and  admitted  by  the  world,  to  be 
not  a party  triumph — but  a tribute  justly  paid  to  merit;  a trust 
reposed  in  hands  well  qualified  for  its  discharge. 

11.  Resolved,  That,  above  all,  we  regard  Daniel  Webster, 
as  entitled  to  the  confidence  of  the  country  for  his  unquestioned 
attachment  to  the  constitution,  his  accurate  acquaintance  with 
its  principles,  and  his  unsurpassed  ability  to  explain  and  defend 
them;  because  his  principles,  politics  and  character  are  com- 
pletely mingled  and  identified  with  the  constitution  of  the  Unit- 
ed States;  because  he  is  regarded  at  home  as  among  the  ablest 
of  its  expounders,  and  abroad  as  completely  identified  with  that 
sacred  charter  of  our  liberties — a living  commentary  on  its  prin- 
ciples— not  only  deriving  from  it  his  chief  distinction  as  a pub- 
lic man,  but  paying  back  the  great  debt,  by  the  most  eloquent, 
masterly  and  successful  efforts  made  to  uphold  it,  to  illustrate 
it,  and  recommend  it  more  and  more  to  the  affection  of  hi9 
countrymen,  and  the  admiration  of  the  world. 

12.  Resolved,  That  it  is  an  especial  recommendation  of  Da- 
niel Webster  to  the  confidence  of  the  people,  that  his  opi- 
nions and  principles  are  known,  open  and  undisguised;  that  the 
part  he  has  taken,  in  the  interesting  questions  of  the  several  last 
years,  has  called  on  him  to  state,  define  and  limit  his  opinions 
respecting  the  provi-ions  of  the  constitution,  till  all  know  their 
character  and  extent;  and  that  we  regard  these  opinions  as  the 
true  views  of  lhe  constitution,  equally  remote  from  all  tenden- 
cy to  consolidation,  and  all  tendency  to  disunion;  as  moderate, 
just  and  practicable,  and  indispensable  to  the  well-being  of  the 
happy  frame  of  government  under  which  vve  live. 

13.  Resolved,  That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  meeting,  the  time 
has  not  come,  when  any  overruling  necessity  calls  upon  the 
ivhigs  to  compromise  their  principles,  or  desert  their  own  stand- 
ard— that  while  they  are  not  responsible  for  results,  they  are 
responsible,  sacredly  responsible,  for  their  own  consistency, 
their  own  enduring  love  of  country,  and  their  own  fidelity  to 
the  constitution;  and  that  whether  successful  or  unsuccessful, 
whether  found  in  majorities  or  minorities,  a plain  path  of  duty 
lies  before  them,  from  which  they  cannot  depart,  without  obvi- 
ous inconsistency  and  dereliction  of  principle. 

114.  Resolved,  therefore,  under  the  influence  of  these  feelines 
and  opinions,  that  we  concur  in  the  nomination  of  Daniel 
Webster  as  a candidate  for  the  presidency  of  the  United  States, 
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and  tender  to  it  our  decided  and  earnest  support;  that  though 
others  waver,  or  falter,  or  surrender,  our  purpose  still  is,  not  to 
despair  in  the  cause  of  liberty  and  the  country,  but  to  meet  the 
crisis  with  zeal,  as  well  as  dimness,  and  to  adhere  to  what  we 
esteem  principle  and  duty,  let  who  will  follow  or  who  will  fiy. 

15.  Therefore,  Resolved,  dually,  by  the  citizens  of  Boston  and 
the  vicinity,  in  Faneuil  Hall  assembled,  that  the  cause  of  liber- 
ty and  free  government,  in  all  ages,  is  one,  and,  as  our  fathers, 
within  this  sacred  temple,  fearlessly  and  zealously  engaged  in 
Iioblc  warfare  with  the  oliiee  holders  of  their  day,  and,  undis- 
mayed by  the  numbers  arrayed  against  them,  unseduced  by  the 
bribes  of  power,  and  unawed  by  its  terrors,  boldly  sounded  the 
war  cry  of  freedom  from  this  hallowed  spot,  we,  in  imitation  of 
them,  pledge  ourselves  to  the  same  noble  cause,  to  struggle 
against  abuses  of  the  same  pernicious  kindred  with  those  which 
awoke  the  spirit  of  1776;  to  maintain  the  rights  for  which  our 
fathers  staked  their  lives;  to  vindicate  that  sway  of  the  law, 
which  was  the  great  object  of  their  toils  and  perils;  that  we  will 
march  with  cheerful  confidence  and  hope,  beneath  the  banner 
of  the  constitution,  with  the  name  of  its  great  champion  in  the 
centre  of  the  field,  well  assuied  that  if  our  beloved  country  is 
to  conquer  in  the  approaching  struggle,  it  must  be  beneath  this 
sign;  and  we  c.all  upon  our  friends — the  friends  of  liberty,  by 
whatever  name  they  are  designated,  throughout  the  union,  on 
all  who  reverence  the  constitution,  on  all  who  wish  for  a go- 
vernment of  laws  and  a charier  of  civil  rights,  to  descend  to 
their  children,  to  rise  as  one  man,  and  go  with  us;  to  forget  lo- 
cal preferences  and  individual  partialities;  to  act  on  pure  prin- 
ciple; to  hasten  to  the  rescue  of  the  country,  and  to  assign  the 
highest  trust,  in  the  disposal  of  the  people,  to  the  man  of  whom 
1 1 was  declared  by  William  Lowndes,  that  “the  north  liad  not 
Ilia  equal,  nor  the  south  his  superior.” 

SKETCHES  OF  THE  DEBATES, 

IN  THIS  LATE  BALTIMORE  CONVENTION. 

From,  the  Baltimore  Republican. 

The  following  resolution  being  under  consideration — 

Resolved,  That  the  delegates  from  each  date  in  this  con- 
vention be  entitled  to  as  many  votes  in  selecting  suitable  per- 
sons for  the  offices  of  president  and  vice  president,  as  such 
state  is  entitled  to  in  the  electoral  college  for  the  choice  of  these 
officers  by  law,  and  that  two-thirds  of  the  whole  number  of 
votes  given  be  required  for  a nomination,  and  all  questions 
connected  therewith. 

Mr.  Saunders,  of  N.  C.  remarked,  that  this  resolution  embrac- 
ed two  points:  first,  that  each  state  should  give  the  same  num- 
ber of  votes  in  the  convention  to  which  it  would  be  entitled  in 
the  electoral  college.  Upon  that  part  of  the  resolution,  Mr.  S. 
said  he  anticipated  no  difference  of  opinion,  because  it  was  in 
strict  accordance  with  the  constitution  and  law  of  the  United 
States  on  the  same  subject.  The  .second  point  was,  that  a ma- 
jority of  two  thirds  of  the  whole  number  should  be  required  to 
constitute  a choice  of  the  distinguished  individuals  to  be  select- 
ed for  the  offices  of  president  and  vice  president  of  the  United 
States.  Mr.  S.  was  directed  by  the  committee  to  say,  that  upon 
the  second  point  there  existed  a difference  of  opinion  in  the 
minds  of  the  members  or  the  committee;  a portion  thereof  be- 
ing of  opinion  fchat  a majority  only  should  be  deemed  requisite 
to  a choice.  The  committee,  however,  had  finally  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  it  would  give  a more  imposing  effect  to  the  no 
mination  that  that  nomination  should  be  made  by  a majority  of 
two-thirds  of  the  whole  convention.  He  was  further  authoris- 
ed to  add  that  the  object  of  this  proposition,  of  requiring  two- 
thirds,  was  not  only  to  give  the  nomination  a more  imposing 
effect,  but  also  to  produce  greater  harmony  and  union,  and  to 
avoid  embarrassment,  ft  was  to  be  presumed  that  no  one  had 
the  most  remote  desire  to  frustrate  the  proceedings,  and  provid- 
ed a majority  should  on  the  first  or  second  ballot  fix  upon  an 
individual,  it  was  reasonably  to  be  expected  that  the  minority 
would  be  disposed  to  yield,  and  unite  with  the  majority,  so  as 
to  produce  the  effect  contemplated  by  the  foregoing  resolution. 
He  trusted  the  convention  would  adopt  it,  and  he  made  the  mo- 
tion accordingly. 

Mr.  Mien,  of  Mass,  said  he  had  the  honor  of  being  a member 
of  the  committee,  but  had  dissented  from  the  resolution  under 
consideration,  a?»d  had  done  so  upon  tiie  old  republican  prin- 
ciples. He  believed  that  the  great  fundamental  principle  of  our 
government  was  that  w’e  should  be  governed  by  the  will  of  the 
majority,  and  in  an  assembly  like  the  present,  composed  of 
more  intellectual  power  than  had  ever  been  brought  together  in 
this  country  since  the  days  of  the  revolution,  as  well  as  of  a 
greater  number,  he  maintained  that  they  ought  not  to  introduce 
a principle  directly'',  he  would  say,  “in  the  face  and  eyes”  of 
the  constitution.  Tt  was  upon  this  principle  that  he  had  ob- 
jected. Whoever  might  be  the  candidate,  if  he  received  the 
votes  of  the  majority  of  this  convention,  Mr.  A.  would  cheer 
fully  subscribe  to  it,  and  give  him  his  cordial  support.  He  again 
expressed  a hope  that  this  convention  would  not  establish  a 
principle  averse  to  the  great  fundamental  principles  of  our  go- 
vernment, and  lie  therefore  moved  to  amend  the  resolution  by 
inserting  the  word  “majority”  instead  of  “two  thirds.”  With 
the  purest  motives  in  the  world  we  might  have  a preference  for 
this  or  that  man,  and  it  might  be  three  weeks  before  a majority 
of  two-thirds  could  be  fixed  on  one  man. 

Mr.  P.  V.  Daniel,  of  Virginia,  made  a few  remarks  in  favor 
of  the  original  resolution,  and 

Mr.  Saunders  begged  leave  to  add  a word  or  two  further  in 
explanation  in  reply  to  the  gentleman’s  notion  about  being  go- 


verned by  the  usages  of  the  republican  party,  that  in  the  con- 
vention which  assembled  at  Baltimore  three  years  ago,  and 
which  nominated  a distinguished  individual  for  the  office  of 
vice  president,  a resolution  was  adopted  not  only  in  the  form 
but  he  believed  in  the  precise  words  ofthe  one  under  considera- 
tion. Still  if  the  difficulty  contemplated  by  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  should  arise,  it  would  be  competent  at  any 
time  lor  a majority  of  the  convention  to  reconsider  their  vote 
and  change  the  resolution.  Mr.  S.  hoped  therefore  that  the  re- 
solution as  reported  from  the  committee  would  be  at  once 
adopted. 

Mr.  Jlllen,  of  Massachusetts,  said  lie-had  been  born  and  bred 
up  in  wtiat  was  called  the  federal  state  of  Massachusetts,  but 
he  himself  had  been  nurtured  and  brought  up  in  democracy,  and 
he  regretted  extremely  to  have  heard  insinuations  thrown  out 
that  the  vote  of  Massachusetts  would  not  be  given  for  the  de- 
mocracy. He  did  not  believe  it  to  be  in  lire  power  ofthe  oppo- 
sition to  prevent  it,  and  the  principle  on  which  the  victory 
would  be  insured  would  be  the  principle  established  by  the 
constitution  that  the  will  of  the  majority  must  govern.  lie 
would  reiterate  the  hope  that  no  principle  would  be  adopted  in 
that  convention  to  contravene  and  put  a check  upon  it.  The 
principle  of  requiring  two  thirds  was  not  republican,  and  ought 
not  to  be  adopted,  and  for  that  reason  alone  he  hoped  his  mo- 
tion would  be  sustained. 

Mr.  Daniel,  of  Va.  briefly  rejoined,  but. the  distance  of  the 
reporter’s  desk  prevented  the  remarks  of  the  honorable  gentle- 
man from  being  heard.  Mr.  D.  was  understood  to  deny  that 
the  proposition  of  the  committee  contravened  any  democratic 
principle,  and  that  its  effect,  if  adopted,  would  be  to  exhibit  to 
the  enemies  ofthe  democracy  of  the  country  the  great  unanimi- 
ty of  the  republican  party,  and  to  express  the  voice  of  the  de- 
mocracy with  greater  power  and  effect. 

The  question  was  then  taken,  and  Messrs.  Saunders,  of  N. 
Carolina,  and  Horn,  of  Pennsylvania,  having  been  appointed 
tellers,  there  appeared  ayes  231,  noes  210,  so  the  amendment 
was  agreed  to,  and  the  resolution  as  amended — was  adopted. 

6.  Resolved,  That  the  candidates  for  president  and  vice  pre- 
sident, shall  be  designated  severally;  the  candidate  for  president 
first,  by  the  ballot  or  ballots  of  the  person  or  persons  selected  to 
give  the  votes  of  the  respective  stales,  without  nomination  in 
convention,  and  that  if  a choice  is  not  made  upon  the  first  bal- 
lolting,  the  respective  delegations,  shall  retire  and  prepare  for 
a second  ballot,  and  continue  this  mode  of  voting  until  a selec- 
tion is  made. 

Mr.  Saunders  briefly  explained.  The  committee  proposed  in 
the  first  place,  that  the  ballot  should  first  and  separately  be  ta- 
ken on  a choice  for  president,  and  then  on  that  of  vice  presi- 
dent; and  secondly,  that  any  nomination  in  convention  should 
be  dispensed  with.  This  course  had  been  recommended  for 
the  purpose  of  preventing  any  violent,  angry  and  unnecessary 
discussion  that  might  otherwise  arise.  It  was  presumed  that 
all  the  delegates  had  come  there  prepared  to  vote,  and  there 
was  no  necessity  for  discussion  of  any  kind,  which  could  re- 
sult in  no  good,  but  on  the  contrary  might  be  productive  of 
much  evil.  The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

7.  Resolved , That  a committee  of  five  delegates  be  appoint- 
ed by  the  president  to  draft  an  address  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  or  resolutions,  to  be  submitted  to  the  conven- 
tion or  both  as  the  committee  shall  think  most  advisable. 

Mr.  Saunders  remarked  that  he  was  not  aware  that  this  re- 
solution required  any  explanation.  The  number  five  was  agreed 
upon  as  the  most  convenient  and  the  most  proper  to  produce 
expedition  in  the  task  assigned  them.  The  resolution  was  una- 
nimously adopted. 

8.  Resolved,  That  it  be  recommended  to  this  convention 
that  its  proceedings  be  opened  each  day  with  prayer,  and  that 
the  reverend  clergy  of  Baltimore,  be  requested  to  discharge  that 
duly.  Agreed  to. 

Mr.  Saunders  said.  The  committee,  have  now  nothing  fur- 
ther to  present  to  the  convention,  and  he  wmuld  merely  observe 
that  this  report  had  been  made  in  part  so  that  if  any  thing  fur- 
ther should  be  considered  requisite  to  present  to  the  convention 
it  might  be,  in  the  power  of  the  committee  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Osgood,  of  Mass,  from  the  committee  appointed  to  examine 
the  credentials  of  the  members  made  a report  in  part.  The  re- 
port stated  that  two  sets  of  delegates  had  offered  from  the  state 
of  Pennsylvania,  and  that  the  committee  not  feeling  themselves 
authorised  to  act  definitively,  had  reported  the  names  of  both 
delegations:  in  the  course  of  their  inquiries  they  had  found  that 
one  delegate  appeared  from  the  territory  of  Arkansas,  and  two 
from  that  of  Michigan,  and  the  committee  had  reported  a reso- 
lution to  admit  them  to  seats  in  the  convention  with  the  same 
power  as  delegates  from  those  territories  in  congress. 

The  first  resolution  appended  to  said  report  being  under  con- 
sideration, which  is  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  delegates  above  reported  as  in  attendance 
are  entitled  to  seats  in  this  convention. 

Mr.  Bell,  of  Pennsylvania,  referring  to  the  two  sets  of  dele- 
gates from  that  state,  said,  as  much  evidence  and  much  exami 
nation  must  necessarily  be  gone  into,  and  as  it  was  near  the 
hour  ofadjournment,  he'  would  make  the  motion  to  adjourn,  for 
the  purpose  of  having  an  opportunity  of  going  into  the  exami- 
nation fully  and  deliberately.  Mr.  B.  however  withdrew  the 
motion  at  the  request  of 

Mr.  Osgood,  of  Massachusetts,  who  desired  to  make  a brief 
explanation.  It  was  not  bi3  intention  to  have  brought  up  the 
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subject  of  the  Pennsylvania  delegations  at  all,  and  he  indulged 
the  hope  that  no  discussion  would  arise  thereon.  He  would 
only  explain  that  the  committee  of  which  he  was  the  organ,  had 
no  intention  of  bringing  up  the  discussion  at  that  or  any  future 
stage  of  the  proceedings,  but  had  reported  the  names  of  both 
sets  of  delegates  in  pursuance  of  the  duty  imposed  upon  it  by 
the  convention.  Having  performed  what  they  considered  to  be 
their  duty,  the  whole  maiter  was  now  with  tlie  convention. 

Mr.  Bell  then  moved  to  postpone  the  further  consideration  of 
the  resolution  till  tomorrow. 

Mr.  Kroner , of  Pennsylvania,  expressed  his  regret  that  the 
private  feuds  existing  in  Pennsylvania  should  have  been  brought 
up  in  that  assembly,  but  if  the  subject  must  be  gone  into,  the 
sooner  the  better,  for  he  was  perfectly  prepared  for  the  discus- 
sion. 

Mr.  Bell  also  regretted,  he  said,  that  any  circumstance  should 
arise  out  of  the  division  in  Pennsylvania  calculated  to  create 
embarrassment  in  that  assembly,  and  he  still  entertained  a con- 
fident hope  that  the  matter  would  be  arranged  between  the  par- 
ties. The  object  he  had  by  moving  a postponement  of  the  sub- 
ject was  that  time  might  be  afforded  to  the  gentlemen  on  both 
aides  for  conciliation,  if  possible.  He  would  add  that  he  was  at 
all  times  ready  to  meet  this  question  in  the  broadest  shape,  al- 
though he  still  expressed  a hope  that  it  would  be  unnecessary 
to  trouble  the  convention  on  this  subject.  He  must  insist  upon 
his  motion. 

Mr.  Sterigere,  of  Pennsylvania,  opposed  the  postponement  on 
the  ground  that  the  gentlemen  of  neither  set  of  delegations 
from  that  state  were  authorised  to  make  any  bargain  and  that  as 
the  question  must  be  settled  by  the  convention,  it  should  be 
done  promptly.  The  gentleman  said  lie  could  think  of  no  ar- 
rangement that  could  be  made;  holding  himself  as  he  did,  to 
the  principle  of  instruction. 

Mr.  Miles,  of  Pennsylvania,  said,  as  a member  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania delegation,  elected  at  Harrisburgh,  he  could  see  no 
possible  good  that  could  arise  out  of  the  postponement  of  this 
subject,  for  although  they  had  been  there  about  two  days,  there 
was  no  prospect,  that  he  was  aware  of,  that  an  amicable  ar- 
rangement would  be  effected.  If  the  convention  would  permit 
the  report  of  the  committee  to  come  up,  it  was  his  intention  to 
offer  an  amendment  to  the  resolution  excepting  the  state  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  proposing  that  a committee  be  appointed  of 
one  delegate  from  each  state  by  the  respective  delegations  to 
investigate  the  subject  and  report  thereon.  He  trusted  that  it 
would  not  be  considered  that  the  delegation  of  which  he  had 
the  honor  of  being  a member  had  the  slightest  inclination  to  oc- 
cupy the  valuable  time  of  the  convention,  but  the  question  was 
one  that  must  be  decided  one  way  or  the  other,  and  it  was  more 
peculiarly  within  the  province  of  a committee  to  investigate  it, 
than  for  so  large  an  assembly  as  the  whole  convention. 

Mr.  Horn,  of  Pennsylvania,  said  he  was  as  fully  prepared  to 
meet  the  question  then  as  on  the  ensuing  day,  for  all  the  cir- 
cumstances were  strong  in  his  recollection,  and  he  really  be- 
lieved nothing  would  be  gained  by  postponing  it.  He  thought 
the  question  should  he  met  fully  by  the  convention,  unless,  in 
the  language  of  John  Quincy  Adams  it  was  intended  to  “dodge” 
it.  He  feared  that  there  was  not  time  to  enter  it  fully,  and  that 
the  anxiety  of  gentlemen  to  go  home  would  militate  against 
him  and  his  friends,  and  would  be  an  inducement  to  prevent  a 
full  hearing,  for  it  would  probably  occupy  not  less  than  three 
or  four  days.  He  appealed  to  his  honorable  colleague  to  with- 
draw his  motion  for  postponement. 

Mr.  Bell  accordingly  withdrew  his  motion. 

Mr.  Miles,  of  Pennsylvania,  then  proposed  to  add  the  follow- 
ing amendment  to  the  resolution,  viz:  to  add  thereto  the  fol- 
lowing words:  “except  the  persons  named  as  delegates  from 
Pennsylvania,  and  so  far  as  respects  such  delegates,  a commit- 
tee be  appointed  to  inquire  and  report  what  individuals  are  en- 
titled to  be  admitted  to  represent  that,  state  in  this  convention, 
and  that  said  committee  be  composed  of  one  person  from  each 
state  delegation  except  that  of  Pennsylvania,  to  be  nominated 
by  the  respective  delegations.” 

Mr.  Miles  said,  much  as  he  regretted  that  it  was  deemed  neces- 
sary to  bring  this  subject  before  the  convention,  yet  if  they  had 
a regard  for  principle,  private  regrets  must  give  way  to  public 
good.  They  availed  nothing  on  the  present  occasion.  The 
question  was  an  important  one,  not  only  to  the  republican  and 
democratic  party  of  Pennsylvania,  for  if  so  he  would  not  have 
raised  his  voice  there,  but  it  was  a question  of  deep  and  vital 
interest  to  the  whole  national  democratic  parly  throughout  the 
union,  as  it  embraced  within  its  scope  the  question  as  to  the 
integrity  and  consequently  the  success  of  that  party.  What 
was  the  question?  Why  a convention  of  delegates  of  the  se- 
veral states  was  assembled  there,  representing  the  entire  re- 
publican party  throughout  the  union,  and  two  sets  of  individu- 
als from  one  of  those  states  presented  themselves  claiming 
seats,  and  both  professing  to  be  the  representatives  of  the  party 
of  that  state,  and  asking  to  be  united  with  the  party  of  the 
same  description  throughout  the  union.  How  could  there  be 
said  to  be  harmony  and  unity  if  these  individuals  came  from 
different  sources?  If,  in  allusion  to  the  eloquent  and  happy  il- 
lustration made  by  the  president  yesterday,  each  man  took  his 
favorite  plank  from  the  gallant  ship  and  steered  for  himself, 
where  would  be  the  harmony  and  union  of  the  republican  par- 
ly? He  would  put  one  illustration  applicable  to  the  case  under 
consideration.  Supposing  the  two  sets  of  individuals  purport- 
ing to  be  delegates  from  the  9tate  of  Pennsylvania  should  be 


equally  divided  on  the  choice  of  a vice  president,  the  result 
would  be  that  the  vote  of  Pennsylvania  would  be  lost  af- 
together  to  the  democratic  party.  He  believed  the  appointment 
of  a committee  would  lead  to  a settlement  of  the  question:  he 
could  assure  the  convention  that  it  was  not  the  wish  of  his 
colleagues  to  interpose  any  delay,  and  whatever  might  be  the 
decision  of  the  majority,  they  would  abide  by  it. 

Mr.  Bell  of  Pennsylvania  assured  the  convention  that  him- 
self and  tlio?e  who  acted  with  him  would  agree  to  any  course 
the  convention  might  see  fit  to  adopt,  and  he  would  also  add 
on  the  part  of  himself  and  his  colleagues  who  claimed  to  repre- 
sent the  Jackson  party  in  Pennsylvania  that  they  would 
shrink  from  no  investigation.  If  this  cup,  bitter  as  it  is,  could 
have  been  cast  away,  he  should  have  been  glad,  for  the  sake  of 
this  convention,  of  the  great  democratic  party  in  the  union,  of 
which  party  in  Pennsylvania  he  claimed  to  be  a representative 
in  that  assembly.  He  would  reiterate  that  if  the  investigation 
were  demanded  he  and  his  honorable  colleagues  were  ready  to 
go  into  it,  either  then  or  at  any  other  time,  and  before  any  tri- 
bunal whatever. 

Mr.  Branch,  of  Rhode  Island,  was  opposed  to  the  adoption  of 
the  amendment.  He  had  no  feeling  whatever  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, in  favor  of  or  against,  either  of  the  delegations  from  that 
respec  able  state,  living  as  he  did  at  a distance,  and  not  having 
even  the  pleasure  of  a personal  acquaintance  with  any  of  the 
gentlemen.  The  only  object  he  had  in  view  was  the  good  of 
the  great  republican  party  of  the  union,  and  to  endeavor  as 
much  as  in  him  lay  to  produce  harmony  and  concord  in  the 
proceedings  of  this  assembly.  Every  member  must  sincerely 
regret  that  a division,  temporary  he  hoped,  had  arisen  among 
the  great  democratic  party  in  Pennsylvania.  The  democracy 
of  that  state  had  sustained  the  union,  and  presented  a solid 
phalanx  to  their  opponents,  and  he  hoped  in  heaven  that  no 
division  would  be  suffered  to  prevail  among  them,  but  that  har- 
mony and  union  will  be  cherished  and  cultivated.  Permit  him 
respectfully  and  with  all  due  deference  to  suggest  to  the  re- 
spectable delegations  from  that  respectable  state  a lesson  from 
ancient  history.  We  have  a lesson  of  the  fall  of  a splendid 
city,  once  the  pride  and  glory  of  the  east  which  should  be  unto 
them  a warning  against  division.  While  the  Roman  army  wag 
encamped  under  the  walls  of  that  great  city,  with  but  little 
prospect  of  success,  it  was  ascertained  that  a division  had 
arisen  within  the  walls  of  the  city.  What  that  originated 
from  we  are  hardly  able  to  ascertain;  he  would  not  say  that  it 
was  so  small  a matter  as  that  one  party  was  in  favor  of  Wolf, 
and  the  other  of  Muhlenberg,  but  we  do  know  that  one  party 
was  in  favor  of  John  and  the  other  Eleazar.  While  these  two 
parties  in  the  city  were  in  contention,  both  ready  to  meet  the 
common  enemy,  but  still  divided  by  their  intestine  commo- 
tions, the  Roman  army  became  aware  of  the  state  of  things, 
made  a successful  assault  upon  the  fortifications,  and  in  a few 
short  days  that  splendid  city,  the  pride  and  glory  of  the  east, 
was  razed  to  its  foundation.  He  feared  for  the  democracy  of 
Pennsylvania,  but  he  hoped  in  heaven  his  fears  would  not  be 
realized.  Sir,  said  Mr.  B.  I put  the  question  to  you  as  a bene- 
volent father  if  two  of  your  own  family  should  knock  at  the 
door  of  your  mansion  for  admission,  what  sir,  would  be  your 
feelings?  Would  you  not  say,  they  are  of  my  name  they  belong 
to  me?  Ah,  but  says  one.  although  we  are  your  children  if  my 
brother  be  admitted  I will  not  enter  the  house,  for  my  claim  is 
better  than  his!  What  would  the  benevolent  parent  say? 
You  both  belong  to  the  same  family,  take  your  seats  around 
the  family  table,  and  if  they  refuse,  you  can  then  say,  I have 
done  my  duty.  The  application  must  be  understood  by  all. 
Again  Mr.  B.  would  repeat  he  trembled  for  the  democracy  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  heaven  grant  his  fears  might  not  be  verified. 

Mr.  Burden,  of  Pennsylvania,  did  not  suppose  they  should  do 
much  by  following  the  advice  of  their  friend  John  Quincy 
Adams,  and  “dodging”  the  question,  for  the  party  to  which 
Mr.  B.  belonged  did  not  understand  much  about  “dodging.” 
He  was  for  following  the  example  of  president  Jackson,  march- 
ing right  up  to  the  enemy.  The  question  with  them  was  not 
about  a consumption  of  time  but  whether  it  was  the  duty  of 
that  convention  to  settle  it.  He  always  thought  it  the  duty  of 
every  body  to  decide  on  the  qualifications  of  its  members,  and 
it  required  no  argument  to  show  that  if  they  proceeded  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  rules  of  the  house  of  representatives  it  was 
their  duty  to  settle  this  question,  and  to  say  who  were  entitled 
to  be  considered  the  representatives  of  the  democracy  of  Penn- 
sylvania and  who  not.  There  was  no  dodging  this  question, 
for,  one  way  or  the  other  it  must  and  would  come  up.  Would 
the  convention  have  one  set  of  delegates  voting  for  one  indivi- 
dual and  the  other  for  another!  and  then  go  home  and  tell  the 
people  of  Pennsylvania  that  you  came  here  to  perform  a duty, 
and  that  though  you  are  called  the  “key  stone”  of  the  states, 
you  have  done  nothing?  It  may  satisfy  your  own  minds,  but  it 
will  not  satisfy  the  people.  Any  attempt  to  cover  this  question 
will  have  the  effect  of  destroying,  so  far  as  Pennsylvania  was 
concerned,  the  efforts  of  the  democratic  party.  It  was  to  avoid 
that  that  he  wished  this  matter  to  be  settled,  for  he  cared  no- 
thing about  governors  of  Pennsylvania,  but  he  wished  to  secure 
her  vote  for  that  administration  to  which  they  belonged  and 
which  they  desired  to  sustain. 

Mr.  Mann,  of  Pennsylvania,  expressed  his  regret  at  the  feel- 
ing already  manifested  on  this  subject,  and  hoped  that  private 
feeling  would  hereafter  be  set  aside  and  that  the  public  good 
and  the  success  of  the  candidates  here  nominated  would  alone 
be  considered.  All  that  wag  asked  wa3  that  the  whole  watte? 
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In  dispute  should  be  referred  to  a committee  for  investigation, 
and  this  not  by  one  individual  or  one  delegation  alone,  but  by 
both  delegations.  Unfortunate  as  the  division  was,  it  was  a 
matter  of  the  utmost  importance  that  this  question  should  be 
met,  and  a decision  made  by  the  convention.  He  knew  that 
to  be  the  wish  of  his  colleagues,  and  that  they  did  not  desire  to 
“dodge”  the  question.  lie  was  perfectly  willing  that  every 
thing  between  the  two  sets  of  delegates  should  be  fully  gone 
into  and  examined,  in  full  and  perfect  confidence  that  himself 
and  his  honorable  colleagues  represented  the  democracy  of 
Pennsylvania.  Where  was  the  objection  of  referring  it  to  a 
special  committee?  He  saw  none.  He  had  heard  of  a disposi- 
tion to  compromise,  by  admitting  both  sets  of  delegates,  and  if 
both  were  willing  to  refer  the  matter  to  a committee  why  not 
let  that  course  be  taken  at  once?  In  every  point  of  view  that 
he  could  take  of  this  matter,  he  thought  the  convention  should 
see  the  propriety  of  acceding  to  the  motion  for  reference. 

Mr.  Kremer,  of  Penn,  made  a few  remarks  which  we  could 
not  distinctly  hear. 

Mr.  Nathans,  of  Penn,  said  this  was  a question  with  which 
every  member  ought  to  be  well  acquainted  before  coming  to  a 
decision.  Accusations  had  been  made  to  which  he  would  not 
refer,  for  he  would  avoid  every  thing  of  an  exciting  character. 
He  was  acquainted  with  every  part  of  the  question,  for  he  had 
had  the  honor  of  acting  in  the  convention  of  the  4lh  of  March, 
and  he  was  also  elected  a delegate  to  the  Lewistown  conven- 
tion, and  he  knew  well  that  if  the  facts  came  before  that  body 
there  could  be  but  one  decision,  and  in  that  he  felt  full  confi- 
dence. He  would  assure  the  present  assembly  that  they  need 
have  no  fears  for  the  democracy  of  Pennsylvania;  it  stood  firm, 
nor  would  all  the  billows  nor  all  the  storms  that  might  be  rais- 
ed against  it,  be  of  any  effect.  It  had  acquired,  and  would  con- 
tinue to  merit  the  name  of  the  “key-stone  state,”  and  which 
ever  way  the  decision  might  be  by  that  convention,  the  demo- 
cracy of  Pennsylvania  would  show  that  they  stood  firmer  than 
it  had  done  for  any  period  during  the  last  nine  years.  He  most 
cordially  desired  the  final  settlement  of  the  question  by  that 
convention,  in  which  his  colleagues  were  ready  to  submit.  It 
was  not  then  proper  to  enter  into  the  causes  which  lead  to  the 
division  but  he  would  merely  state  that  the  principal  cause  was 
the  abandonment  or  rejection  of  the  great  democratic  principles. 

Mr.  Sterigere,  of  Pennsylvania,  then  proposed  to  amend  the 
amendment  by  striking  out  the  whole  of  the  same  except  the 
words  “except  the  persons  named  as  delegates  from  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  so  far  as  respects  such  delegates,”  and  inserting  the 
following  words,  “that  George  Kremer,  Jesse  R.  Burden,  Rich- 
ard Peltz,  John  Miles,  Alex.  C.  Dougherty,  Geo.  F.  Goodman, 
Benj.  Champneys,  Edward  T.  Evans,  John  L.  Pearson,  John  B. 
ISierigere,  William  F.  Swift,  Nathaniel  B.  Eldred,  Henry  W. 
Smith,  Herman  Alricks,  William  S.  Ramsay,  Miller  Horton, 
Robert  T.  Stewart,  Benjamin  Patton,  jr.  John  Bredin,  John 
Mathews,  Win.  F.  Packer,  William  Seawright,  Thomas  Ring- 
land,  Charles  Nace,  David  S.  Hassinger,  Sami.  C.  Stambaugh, 
George  B.  Howell,  Thomas  Feran,  Benj.  Powell  and  Edward 
B.  Micsell,  the  delegates  appointed  by  the  democratic  state  con- 
vention held  at  Harrisburgh  only,  shall  be  entitled  to  seats  in 
the  convention.” 

Mr.  Sterigere  supported  his  amendment  at  some  length,  and 
entered  into  an  exposition  of  the  proceedings  at  the  Harrisburgh 
convention,  and  concluded  by  earnestly  calling  upon  the  con- 
vention present  to  decide  the  question  at  once. 

Mr.  Saunders,  of  N.  C.  moved  that  when  the  convention  ad- 
journ, it  adjourn  to  meet  at  9 o’clock  in  the  forenoon,  until 
otherwise  ordered. 

The  convention  then  took  a recess  till  4 o’clock. 

After  reading  a communication  from  Illinois,  before  noticed — 
Mr.  Pew,  of  Kentucky,  rose  and  stated  to  the  president,  that 
major  Tho.  P.  Moore,  and  himself,  had  been  requested  by  a 
numerous  and  respectable  meeting  of  the  republican  party  of 
Illinois,  held  at  Vandalia,  to  present  the  resolutions  of  the  de- 
mocracy of  that  state  to  this  convention.  He  regretted  to  say 
that  his  associate,  (maj.  Moore)  was  absent  at  the  south,  and 
could  not  be  present.  Owing  to  his  absence,  he  had  taken 
from  the  post  office  a packet  addressed  to  the  president  of  the 
national  convention,  containing  the  sense  of  the  republican 
party  of  that  state,  as  to  suitable  persons  to  be  put  in  nomina- 
tion for  the  presidency  and  vice  presidency.  Believing  that 
the  nominees  of  the  convention  would  be  the  same  as  indicated 
by  the  public  opinion  of  Illinois,  the  gentleman  said,  to  avoid 
raising  any  questions  either  to  embarrass  or  obstruct  the  pro- 
gress of  the  meeting,  he  would  waive  the  right  of  that  state  to 
join  in  the  ballotings — but  begged  that  the  expression  ofher 
opinions  would  be  received  and  recorded  with  the  proceedings 
of  the  convention.  The  request  was  unanimously  granted. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Horn,  of  Pennsylvania,  it  was 

Resolved,  That  the  letter  of  the  delegates  chosen  by  the  state 
of  Illinois  be  recorded  in  the  proceedings  of  the  convention. 

Friday,  May  22. 

Mr.  Daniel,  of  Va.  said  he  was  charged  with  the  performance 
of  a duty  which  he  feared  would  not  be  gratifying  to  the  as- 
sembly, but  it  was  of  deep  and  vital  importance  to  the  result 
they  were  all  aiming  to  bring  about  there.  At  the  hour  of 
meeting,  that  morning,  the  delegation  from  Virginia  were  en- 
gaged in  a very  important  discussion,  hut  wishing  to  pay  all  due 
respect  to  the  orders  of  that  body  it  was  broken  off  for  that  pur- 
pose, and  he  was  instructed  by  that  delegation  respectfully  to 


solicit  of  the  convention,  the  indulgence  of  a short  space  of 
time,  in  order  that  they  might  terminate  the  business  on  which 
they  were  engaged.  It  was  with  regret  that  they  should  cause 
this  inconvenience,  but  it  was  from  a desire  to  harmonize  with 
their  brethren  as  much  as  possible.  He  moved,  therefore,  that 
the  convention  take  a recess  till  12  o’clock. 

Air.  Wright,  of  New  York,  expressed  his  hope  that  the  re- 
quired indulgence  would  be  granted,  while  at  the  same  time, 
he  also  trusted  that  nothing  would  interpose  to  prevent  the  bu- 
siness of  the  convention  from  being  brought  to  a close  on  that 
day. 

The  motion  for  a recess  prevailed. 

[The  convention  shortly  after  the  recess,  then  ballotted  for  pre- 
sident and  vice  president,  the  results  of  which  have  been  alrea- 
dy stated;  but  prior  to  the  decision  as  to  the  latter,  being  an- 
nounced from  the  chair  (says  the  “Republican”),  a good  deal 
of  conversation  arose  as  to  the  propriety  of  a state’s  dividing  its 
vote.  One  of  the  Ohio  delegation  was  understood  to  say  that 
some  of  the  votes  of  that  state  had  been  cast  fora  different  can- 
didate, hut  that  they  had  labored  under  the  impression  that  all 
the  votes  of  the  state  must  be  for  one  and  the  same  candidate. 
Sundry  motions  were  made,  but  they  were  all  withdrawn.] 

Mr.  Mason,  of  Va.  then  said  he  was  instructed  by  the  Virgi- 
nia delegation  to  state  to  the  convention  that  the  delegation 
from  Virginia  did  not  consider  the  person  selected  as  a candi- 
date for  vice  president,  one  who,  they  could  be  assured,  would 
support  those  doctrines  which  were  maintained  by  Virginia, 
and  that  they  could  not  therefore  recommend  his  support  to 
their  constituents.  The  honorable  gentleman  then  proceeded 
to  make  some  remarks  deploring  the  necessity  of  this  state- 
ment, explaining  the  reasons  of  it,  and  requesting  the  favorable 
construction  of  the  convention. 

Mr.  Holt,  of  Kentucky,  then  rose  and  addressed  the  conven- 
tion as  follows:  Mr.  President,  The  gentleman  who  has  just 
taken  his  seat,  has  announced,  as  the  organ  of  the  Virginia  de- 
legation, that  they  cannot,  nor  can  their  constituents  acquiesce 
in  the  nomination  just  made  by  this  convention,  of  R.  M.  John- 
son for  the  vice  presidency,  and  he  has  placed  that  secession 
from  the  popular  will  here  expressed,  upon  the  ground  that  this 
distinguished  citizen  of  the  west,  does  not  support  the  republi- 
can faith  as  understood  by  Virginia.  Sir,  I have  heard  this  de- 
claration with  equal  surprise  and  regret.  I know  not  what 
constitutes  republicanism  in  the  estimation  of  Virginia,  and  the 
gentleman  has  not  thought  proper  to  inform  us.  But  I do  know 
something  of  the  history  and  character  of  the  illustrious  patriot 
and  hero,  whose  devotion  to  democratic  principles  has  been  so 
unexpectedly  and  wantonly  assailed.  Who  is  he?  If,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, you  could  at  this  moment  transport  yourself  to  the  “far 
west,”  you  would  find  upon  one  of  her  green  and  sunny  fields, 
surrounded  by  the  implements  of  husbandry,  a personage  whose 
plain  and  simple  garb,  whose  frank  and  cordial  and  unostenta- 
tious bearing  would  tell  you  that  he  had  sprung  from  the  peo- 
ple— that  he  was  still  one  of  them,  and  that  his  heart,  in  all  its 
recollections,  its  hopes  and  its  sympathies,  was  blended  with 
the  fortunes  of  the  toiling  millions.  But,  sir,  his  scarred  and 
shattered  frame  and  limping  gait  would  tell  you,  too,  that  the 
story  of  his  life  was  not  confined  to  a mere  recital  of  house- 
hold hospitalities  or  neighborhood  charities.  That  story  is  no 
legend  of* obscure  or  doubtful  authenticity — it  lingers  not  alone 
in  the  kindly  bosoms  of  friends,  but  every  tongue  in  the  repub- 
lic can  give  it  utterance,  and  the  brightest  pages  of  your  coun- 
try’s history,  have  caught  lustre  from  its  glowing  record.  When 
this  nation  was  agonizing  and  bleeding  at  every  pore,  when 
war  had  desolated  with  fire  and  sword  your  northern  frontier, 
and  the  best  blood  in  the  land  had  been  vainly  spilt  upon  its 
plains,  he  left  the  warm  halls  of  congress  for  the  bleak  winds 
of  the  Canadas;  and  waiting  for  no  summons  of  the  recruiting 
officer,  he  rallied  about  him  the  chivalry  of  his  state,  and  dash- 
ed with  his  gallant  volunteers  to  the  scene  of  hostilities,  re- 
solved to  perish  or  retrieve  the  national  honor.  With  daring 
impetuosity  he  pursued  and  overtook  the  enemy — threw  him- 
self like  a thunderbolt  of  war  into  the  thickest  of  the  fight — 
fought  hand  to  hand  and  eye  to  eye  with  the  Briton  and  his  sa- 
vage myrmydons — poured  out  his  blood  like  water — triumphed 
and  returned  loaded  with  the  richest  trophies  of  the  campaign. 
Sir,  his  deeds  rely  not  for  recollection  or  blazonry  upon  musty 
records,  nor  yet  upon  caucus  or  convention  addresses— they 
have  been  spoken  in  the  thunders  of  victorious  battle— they 
have  been  written  upon  the  hacked  and  broken  armor  of  his 
country’s  invaders.  His  life  has  been  one  of  unfaltering,  un- 
swerving devotion  to  freedom  and  to  the  people.  The  people 
“love  him  because  he  first  loved  them.”  His  popularity  rests 
upon  no  calculation  of  political  chances.  It  is  not  seated  in 
the  arithmetic,  but  in  the  deep  and  ardent  affections  of  his 
country. 

Tt  is  not  intriguers,  nor  president  makers,  nor  the  starched, 
strutting,  brainless  aristocrats  of  your  villages  that  rally  around 
him.  No:  It  is  the  enlightened,  liberal,  laboring  people  whom 
he  has  served.  It  is  the  mechanics— the  bold  and  hardy  yeo- 
manry, who  are  their  country’s  pride  in  peace,  its  bulwark  in 
war — men  of  the  ploughshare  and  the  pruning  knife,  who  amid 
the  late  “panic”  which  spread  dismay  and  consternation  from 
one  end  of  the  union  to  the  other,  stood  firm  as  the  seated  hills 
—still  planting  their  crops  and  hailing  the  storm  and  the  calm 
ns  equally  commissioned  to  bless  them:  Men,  sir,  who  were 
dependent  for  no  banking  facilities,  who  drew  upon  no  heart- 
less corporation,  but  upon  the  God  that  made  them,  and  they 
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were  answered  in  the  sunshine  and  the  shower.  Their  flocks 
sported  in  beauty  and  in  gladness  through  their  smiling  fields — 
their  harvests  were  ripened,  their  granaries  filled.  To  these 
they  looked  for  nurture — for  protection  to  the  brooding  wings 
of  the  Almighty;  and  under  their  shadow  and  amid  the  house- 
hold idols  that  blessed  their  domestic  hearths,  in  the  pride  and 
unsullied  nobility  of  their  nature,  they  vowed  “eternal  hostility 
to  every  kind  of  tyranny  that  can  oppress  the  mind  of  man.” 
Under  the  influence  of  this  high  and  holy  resolve,  the  bank 
with  all  its  train  of  intrigues  and  profligacies,  has  gone  to  the 
wall,  and  a peal  of  popular  triumph  has  been  shouted  at  the 
polls,  which  will  ring,  I trust,  with  sickening  agony  in  the  ears 
of  purse-proud  usurpation,  for  an  age  to  come. 

These  are  the  men,  Mr.  President,  that  have  demanded  and 
will  sustain  the  nomination  of  the  distinguished  personage  to 
whose  character  and  patriotic  daring  [ have  just  referred.  His 
fame,  like  that  of  our  venerable  chief  magistrate,  spreads  every 
where — alike  iu  the  wilderness  and  in  the  “city  full,”  penetrat- 
ing into  the  far  valleys,  climbing  to  *the  hill  tops,  and  reaching 
in  its  kindling,  animating  influences  every  log-cabin  beyond  the 
mountains.  His  brilliant  and  successful  struggles  against  the 
foul,  adulterous  union  of  church  and  state,  have  consecrated 
his  name  to  immortality.  The  emancipated  debtor,  as  he  leaps 
from  his  prison  and  pallet  of  straw,  shouts  forth  his  praises,  and 
the  soldier  of  the  revolution,  as  he  totters  into  his  grave,  teach- 
es his  children  to  love  and  venerate  his  name.  There  is  a 
voice  from  the  great  valley  of  the  west,  from  all  her  cities  and 
her  cottages.  There  is  a voice  from  the  east,  from  the  north 
and  the  south;  there  is  a voice  from  the  fields  of  the  husband- 
man, from  the  workshops  of  the  mechanic,  from  the  primary 
assemblies  of  the  people,  from  the  conventions  of  neighbor- 
hoods and  of  states,  calling  aloud  for  the  elevation  of  this  war- 
worn soldier,  this  tried  and  incorruptible  patriot,  this  advocate 
of  the  destitute  and  the  down  trodden,  this  friend  to  freedom 
and  to  man.  Such,  sir,  is  Richard  M.  Johnson,  of  Kentucky — 
a republican  in  works,  if  not,  in  faith,  as  strangely  understood 
by  the  Virginia  delegation.  I rejoice  that  this  convention,  in 
making  this  nomination,  have  scouted  all  the  subtile  diplomacy 
of  the  politician,  and  have  freely  responded  to  the  warm,  gush- 
ing affections  of  the  millions  they  represent.  They  have  no- 
thing to  fear  for  the  fate  of  their  nominee.  He  is  fortressed  be- 
hind principles  and  popular  attachments,  impregnable  as  Gi- 
braller.  The  people  have  twined  the  wreath  of  glory  around 
his  brow — the  harpy-hand  of  faction  cannot  tear  it  off,  nor  can 
the  sirocco  breath  of  a myriad  of  calumniations,  wither  the  in- 
ternal freshness  of  its  emerald. 

Mr.  President,  tljese  remarks  have  been  made  wholly  in  de- 
fence and  not  by  way  of  recrimination.  No  imputation  is  de- 
signed to  be  thrown  upon  the  distinguished  friend  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia.  Of  the  talents,  the  patriotism  and  the  de- 
mocracy of  William  C.  Rives,  I entertain  the  most  exalted  es- 
timate. I would  not,  if  I could,  pluck  one  sprig  from  the  chap- 
let of  renown  which  adorns  his  brow.  “He  has  worn  his  ho- 
nors well,  and  may  he  wear  them  long.”  In  bowing  to  the 
right  of  instruction  and  retiring  from  the  senate  of  the  United 
States,  again  to  submit  his  fortunes  to  the  popular  suffrage,  he 
has  made  a sacrifice  to  republican  principles,  which  does  credit 
to  his  party,  to  his  state;  which  sheds  lustre  not  only  upon  his 
own  life,  but  upon  the  age  in  which  he  lives.  But,  sir,  he  is 
yet  in  the  flower  of  his  manhood,  with  prospects  that  brighten 
every  hour — this  convention  have  not  disparaged  or  discounte- 
nanced his  claims — they  have  only  been  postponed. 

Mr.  President,  I would  beg  the  delegates  who  have  voted  in 
the  minority  upon  this  occasion,  to  pause  and  reflect  upon  the 
necessity  of  a prompt  and  cordial  co-operation  with  the  majo- 
rity in  the  nominations  made.  Let  not  the  seeds  of  weakness 
and  ultimate  overthrow  be  found  in  the  present  strength  of  the 
republican  party.  True,  that  party  has  warred  upon  systems 
of  slavery  and  upon  the  father  of  systems,  and  left  them  pros- 
trate upon  the  field.  It  has  grappled  with  the  mammoth  bank, 
and  the  American  aristocrats  and  British  tories  that  sustained 
it— has  triumphed,  gloriously  triumphed  over  them  all.  The 
story  of  that  victory  has  gone  abroad  upon  the  wings  of  the 
wind— state  has  spoken  it  to  state,  city  to  city  and  man  to  man 
in  the  tones  of  gladness  and  congratulation.  The  nation  has 
awakened  from  its  somnambulism — and  the  panic,  with  all  its 
dreamy  spectres  of  ruin  has  passed  off.  And  that  colossal  mo- 
neyed power  which  in  the  arrogance  of  its  strength,  and  in  the 
guilt  of  its  ambition  would  have  flung  a fetter  upon  every  free 
spirit  in  the  republic,  smote  by  the  arm  of  popular  indignation, 
is  now  gasping  in  the  agonies  of  its  dissolution.  The  splendid 
result,  this  sublime  tribute  to  the  incorruptibility  and  intelli- 
gence of  the  people,  has  strengthened  the  cause  of  liberal  prin- 
ciples throughout  the  habitable  globe.  But,  I beseech  gentle- 
men in  the  minority  here,  to  remember  that  vigilance,  action, 
UNION,  firm  and  unshaken,  can  alone  guard  the  republican 
party  from  the  insidious  approaches  of  their  discomfited  adver- 
saries. 

For  though  those  adversaries  have  been  broken  up  and  scat- 
tered every  where,  disguising  themselves  under  every  name, 
and  assuming  every  badge,  yet  we  know  they  are  still  leagued 
together  by  a common  sense  of  defeat,  by  a common  scorn  of 
the  people  who  have  trampled  them  down,  by  a common  long- 
ing for  office  and  power,  from  which  they  have  been  driven, 
and  by  a common  detestation  of  the  great  principles  of  the  re- 
publican parly.  Impressed  with  these  truths,  the  democrats  of 
the  union  have  sent  us  here,  that  we  might  meet  as  a band  of  bro- 
thers, and  suffer  our  feelings  to  mingle  into  one,  that  we  might 1 


plight  anew  our  faith  to  each  other,  and  to  our  country,  prepare 
for  concert  and  union  of  action,  that  we  may  go  forth  shoulder 
to  shoulder,  and  heart  to  heart  in  the  coming  conflict.  Mr. 
President,  shall  we  do  this,  or  shall  we  present  to  the  high- 
souled  freemen  we  represent,  the  humiliating  spectacle  of  dis- 
traction in  our  own  ranks?  Whose  ear  is  prepared  for  that 
wild  and  almost  demoniac  note  of  exultation,  which  would 
cross  the  mountains,  and  ring  from  one  end  of  the  nation  to  the 
other,  through  all  the  factions  of  the  opposition?  None,  1 trust. 
We  have  met  upon  the  ground  of  friendly  consultation  and 
compromise  as  to  men. 

We  have  met  to  surrender  all  personal  predilections  and  pre- 
judices upon  the  altar  of  the  common  good.  Let  us  then  make 
the  sacrifice  cheerfully;  from  our  hearts,  gentlemen,  let  us 
make  it.  Let  us  by  this  day’s  action,  tell  the  world,  and  espe- 
cially the  desperate  votaries  of  ambition  who  are  battling 
against  us,  that  we  strike  for  higher  objects  than  “the  spoils  of 
victory” — that  we  are  banded  together  by  the  ties  of  patriotism 
and  of  brotherhood— that  with  the  destinies  of  the  uncompro- 
mising democrats  chosen  by  us,  we  have  bound  up  the  desti- 
nies of  the  republican  party,  and  its  great  animating  principles 
— that  we  will  rally  around  them  now  and  hereafter,  here  and 
every  where,  in  one  impenetrable  phalanx,  where  no  jar  of  dis- 
cord shall  be  heard,  no  chill  of  disaffection  shall  be  felt,  and 
though  the  furnace  of  persecution  shall  be  heated  for  them 
“seven  times  hotter  than  it  has  been  wont  to  be,”  yet  they 
shall  not  pass  the  fiery  ordeal  alone — not  alone,  but  the  great 
republican  party,  one  and  indivisible,  will  walk  by  their  side 
and  “shield  them  and  save  them  or  perish  there  too.” 

Mr.  Holliman,  of  Virginia,  said,  after  the  very  eloquent  dis- 
play that  had  just  been  heard,  he  felt  bound  to  state  to  the  con- 
vention the  motives  which  had  actuated  the  delegation  of  the 
Old  Dominion.  She  had  never  yet  asked  nor  sought  for  office 
— all  she  required  was  a guarantee  for  the  preservation  and 
maintenance  of  her  principles.  Her’s  was  a stern,  a strict,  an 
unyielding  and  an  undeviatiug  respect  for  the  principles  of  the 
constitution. 

Mr.  H.  proceeded  in  substance  to  say,  that  Virginia  was  rea- 
dy to  support  any  man  who  was  of  her  principles,  and  profess- 
ed the  Jeffersonian  doctrines,  whether  he  were  from  the  Old 
Dominion  or  not;  and  that  it  would  be  in  vain,  an  absolute  ab- 
surdity for  the  Virginia  delegation  to  recommend  a man  of  op- 
posite principles  to  the  people  of  that  state,  and  such  the  dele- 
gation considered  col.  Johnson  to  be. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Horn , of  Pennsylvania,  the  convention 
took  a recess  till  6 o’clock. 

In  the  evening. 

The  president  announced  that  he  had  named  Silas  Wright , 
jun.  of'New  York,  Upton  S.  Heath , of  Md.  Jared  R.  Williams , 
of  N.  H.  Robert  Strange,  of  N.  C.  and  Samuel  Ji.  Cartwright , 
of  Miss,  to  address  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

New  Jersey,  Maine,  Georgia,  Maryland,  Massachusetts  and 
North  Carolina  gave  in  their  adhesion  to  the  selection  that  had 
been  made  of  vice  president — 

General  Saunders,  of  North  Carolina,  said  that  without  in- 
tending, in  the  slightest  degree  to  reflect  upon  the  course  which 
may  have  been  taken  by  others,  he  was  authorised  to  say,  in 
behalf  of  the  delegation  from  North  Carolina,  that  having  gone 
into  the  convention  and  united  in  the  various  rules  and  orders 
adopted  for  its  government,  particularly  in  the  resolution  re- 
quiring two-thirds  to  constitute  a nomination,  and  that  vote 
having  been  given  in  favor  of  a distinguished  individual  of 
Kentucky,  as  the  candidate  for  vice  president,  that  delegation 
feel  themselves  bound  by  the  nomination  thus  made,  whatever 
may  have  been  their  own  preferences;  nor  do  they  consider  it 
necessary  to  offer  any  particular  resolution  expressive  of  that 
concurrence.  Having  said  Ihus  much,  under  the  authority  of 
the  delegation,  gen.  S.  asked  permission  to  add  a word  in  be- 
half of  a portion  of  it,  as  well  as  in  behalf  of  himself:  that 
whilst  he  concurred  in  the  vote  given  in  support  of  William  C. 
Rives,  of  Virginia,  not  because  of  his  residence,  nor  because 
he  was  of  the  south;  but  because  we  deemed  him  peculiarly 
acceptable  to  the  people  of  North  Carolina,  and  because  we 
supposed  him  acceptable  to  the  great  republican  party  of  the 
union.  But  the  convention  having  decided  in  favor  of  another, 
they  not  only  yielded  themselves,  but  felt  confident  that  the 
people  of  the  state  would  approve  of  their  course. 

And,  sir,  said  general  S.  as  the  personal  and  political  friend 
of  William  C.  Rives,  I feel  authorised  in  believing  and  of 
saying  that  he  would  be  the  last  man  in  this  community  who 
would  refuse  to  submit  to  the  decision  of  the  great  democratic 
party,  announced  as  it  had  been  by  the  emphatic  vote  of  this 
assembly.  No,  sir,  the  proof  that  Mr.  Rives  had  recently  given 
of  his  submission  to  the  will  of  his  constituents,  and  his  prac- 
tical recognition  of  the  right  of  instruction,  that  cardinal  point 
in  our  political  faith,  repels  the  idea  of  a refusal  to  yield  to  the 
will  of  the  democracy. 

And,  sir,  as  regards  the  democracy  of  “the  good  old  state,” 
that  cannot,  nor  will  not  refuse  to  concur  in  the  vote  re- 
cently given.  No,  the  democracy  of  this  patriotic  slate,  with 
acclamation  united  with  gallant  Kentucky  in  that  war  which 
was  called  for  by  the  offended  honor  of  the  nation,  sustained 
as  it  was  by  her  blood  and  treasure,  this  democracy  cannot 
now  refuse  to  unite  in  honoring  one  who  contributed  so  much 
to  its  actual  declaration,  successful  prosecution  and  glorious 
termination.  And  while  she  feels  grateful  to  the  gallant  sol- 
dier, she  knows  how  to  appreciate  the  merits  of  the  faithful 
1 public  servant,  and  we  undertake  to  say,  in  behalf  of  the  de- 
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mocracy  of  our  beloved  mother,  that  they  will  unite  with  their 
brethren  of  the  same  republican  family,  in  the  north,  the  west 
and  the  east,  in  sustaining  this  sacred  cause,  and  in  waiving 
in  triumph  that  banner  on  which  has  this  day  been  inscribed  by 
this  convention  the  names  of  Martin  Van  Buren  and  Richard 
M.  Johnson. 

[Gen.  3.  sat  down  amidst  immense  and  deafening  cheerings.] 

Mr.  Mason,  of  Virginia,  again  rose  and  reiterated  the  dissent 
of  the  Virginia  delegation,  from  the  nomination  of  col.  R.  M. 
Johnson,  and  gave  as  a main  reason  that  col.  J.  was  under- 
stood to  be  favorable  to  the  bank  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Ranney,  of  Missouri,  said  lie  was  authorised  to  state 
that  col.  Johnson  had  ever  been  opposed  to  the  United  States 
bank,  and  was  among  the  first  who  opposed  the  chartering  of 
that  institution,  and  has  opposed  it  on  all  occasions  whenever 
the  question  had  come  up.  Mr.  R.  would  add  that  the  vote  of 
Missouri  could  not  haVe  been  given  for  col.  Johnson  unless 
that  fact  had  been  distinctly  understood. 

Mr.  Lytle,  of  Ohio,  then  rose  and  addressed  the  convention 
at  considerable  length,  in  defence  of  the  principles  of  colonel 
Johnson,  and  the  services  rendered  by  him  to  his  country. 

[We  should  publish  Mr.  Lytle's  speech,  had  we  not  given 
Mr.  Holt's .] 

Mr.  Saunders,  ofN.  C.  from  the  committee  appointed  to  pre- 
pare rules  for  the  government  and  order  of  proceeding  of  the 
convention  reported  the  following  resolution. 

Resolved,  That  the  several  states  of  the  union  be,  and  they 
are  hereby  respectfully,  and  earnestly  requested  at  proper  and 
convenient  periods  hereafter,  by  delegated  conventions  of  the 
democracy,  or  in  such  other  modes  as  may  be  more  in  accord- 
ance with  their  institutions  and  forms  of  proceeding,  to  nomi- 
nate electoral  tickets  known  to  be  favorable  to,  and  which,  if 
elected,  will  vote  for  the  nominations  made  by  this  convention, 
to  the  end  that  the  voice  of  the  people  may  be  made  effective  in 
the  choice  of  president  and  vice  president — that  a resort  to  the 
house  of  representatives  may  be  avoided. 

A motion  was  made  to  lay  the  resolution  on  the  table,  which 
was  negatived. 

Mr.  Kremer,  of  Pennsylvania,  said  he  should  unquestionably 
vote  against  the  resolution,  for  it  was  an  imputation  upon  the 
democracy  of  the  country  that  they  did  not  know  the  fit  and 
proper  time  to  fix  upon  their  electoral  tickets.  There  were 
some  states  in  the  union  that  had  already  settled  their  tickets, 
and  why  call  upon  them  again?  He  had  no  hesitation  in  saying 
that  the  resolution  was  wholly  uncalled  for. 

Mr.  Sterigere,  of  Pennsylvania,  moved  to  amend  the  resolu- 
tion so  as  to  except  such  states  as  had  already  formed  their 
electoral  tickets. 

The  previous  question  was  then  called  for  and  sustained,  and 
the  main  question  having  been  ordered  to  be  put — some  con- 
fusion arose  out  of  one  part  of  the  Pennsylvania  delegation  ask- 
ing that  the  vote  thereon  be  taken  by  states,  and  the  other  that 
it  should  not;  finally  the  Georgia  delegation  made  the  demand, 
and  the  votes  on  the  passage  of  the  resolution  were  as  follows: 

For  the  resolution — New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Massachu- 
setts, Connecticut,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Delaware,  Ten- 
nessee, Kentucky,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Louisiana. 

Against  it — Maine,  Rhode  Island,  Maryland,  Virginia,  North 
Carolina,  Georgia,  Mississippi. 

The  delegations  from  Pennsylvania  in  voting  on  this  question 
voted,  one  30  in  the  affirmative,  and  the  other  30  in  the  nega- 
tive, so  the  votes  being  balanced  they  were  not  counted. 

A motion  was  made  to  reconsider  the  vote  adoptirg  the  last 
pained  resolution,  but  the  president  deciding  that  the  vote  hav- 
ing been  taken  by  states  it  required  a state  delegation  for  the 
motion— 

The  state  of  Maryland  made  the  motion,  but  it  was  pro- 
nounced out  of  order,  as  that  state  had  voted  in  the  minority, 
whereupon, 

Mr.  Sterigere,  of  Penn,  offered  the  following: 

Resolved , That  the  resolution  adopted  by  the  convention  in 
relation  to  the  formation  of  electoral  tickets  in  the  several 
states,  shall  not  be  considered  as  applicable  to  the  state  of 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Bell,  of  Pennsylvania,  said,  the  adoption  of  this  resolu- 
tion would  involve  the  convention  in  inextricable  difficulty, 
and  he  hoped  it  would  be  at  once  rejected.  Mr.  B.  again  said 
that  he  was  fully  prepared  to  go  into  the  investigation  of  this 
subject,  nor  had  he  or  his  colleagues  exhibited  any  inclination 
to  shrink  from  it. 

Mr.  Branch,  of  R.  I.  expressed  his  surprise  that  the  chairman 
of  the  committee,  (Mr.  Saunders),  of  which  Mr.  B.  was  a mem- 
ber, had  reported  the  original  resolution,  for  he  had  heard  noth- 
ing of  it  in  committee. 

Mr.  Saunders  explained  that  he  had  done  30  under  instruc- 
tions from  the  majority  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  Branch  replied  that  had  he  been  consulted  on  the  sub- 
ject he  should  have  used  his  utmost  endeavors  to  have  prevent- 
ed its  adoption  in  the  committee,  knowing  that  it  was  throwing 
a fire  brand  into  the  delegation  from  Pennsylvania.  The  whole 
object  of  the  convention  has  been  to  avoid  engaging  in  that 
conflict,  and  to  endeavor  so  to  shape  its  course  that  the  stale 
struggle  may  be  confined  within  its  own  limits. 

Mr.  Sterigere  briefly  advocated  the  resolution,  and  after  some 
further  debate— 

Mr.  Graham,  of  New  York,  called  for  the  previous  question, 
which  being  sustained,  and  the  main  question  ordered  to  be 
put— 


And  the  vote  stood  as  before. 

So  the  convention  refused  to  adopt  the  resolution.  [The 
vote  of'Pennsylvania  was  again  equal  on  both  sides,  and  there- 
fore not  counted.] 

[The  usual  vote  of  thanks  were  passed — and  the  convention 
adjourned  sine  die.  So  endeth  the  official  account. 


From  the  Baltimore  Patriot — not  official. 

The  Van  Buren  convention  has  been  held,  and  its  nomina- 
tions have  been  made,  as  we  announced  yesterday,  and  as 
will  be  seen  in  the  report  published  to  day.  We  propose  to 
take  a brief,  but  calm  review  of  its  proceedings,  and  to  hazard 
an  opinion  respecting  its  consequence.  Expecting  the  con- 
vention to  be  composed  wholly  of  greedy  office  holders  and 
expectants,  when  it  came  together,  we  little  dreampt  that  there 
would  be  so  much  strife,  bickering,  ill  feeling  and  management 
there  displayed,  as  what  we  witnessed.  The  convention  was 
composed  of  men,  acting,  as  every  one  might  see,  upon  oppo- 
site interests.  The  Virginia  delegation  were  at  the  head  of 
one  interest,  and  the  New  York  delegation  at  the  head  of  the 
other.  The  former,  though  Van  Buren  men,  were  still  Vir- 
ginians, remembering  their  principles,  and  desiring  to  present 
to  the  country  a ticket  which  the  people  of  the  south  could 
support,  without  openly  compromitiing  their  principles,  or 
sacrificing  their  own  self-respect.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
New  York  delegation  cared  nothing  for  principles!  To  them, 
popularity,  and  the  man  who  would  secure  for  the  ticket  and 
Martin  Van  Buren  the  llhurrah  boys,"  was  every  thing!  Vir- 
ginia, through  Dr.  Mason,  declared  she  went  not  for  William  C, 
Rives!  she  went  for  those  principles  which  she  dearly  cherish- 
ed, and  would  not  be  separated  from.  She  would  go  for  any 
man  who  was  known  to  be  respectable,  and  a disciple  of  her 
doctrines.  New  York,  through  Mr.  Holt,  of  Kentucky,  and  R. 
T.  Lytle,  a fat  office  holder  of  Ohio,  rung  out  the  changes 
upon  “old  Tecumseh”— his  scars — his  Sunday  mail  report — 
efforts  to  procure  pensions  for  old  soldiers,  and  annuities  for 
widows — his  opposition  to  imprisonment  for  debt — the  love  the 
western  people  have  for  him,  and  all  that  kind  of  thing. 

Dr.  Mason,  as  the  representative  of  the  Virginia  delegation, 
approved  of  all  these  things  in  colonel  Johnson.  But  he  said 
his  party  in  Virginia  could  not  support  him.  upon  principle. 
They  had  not  dared  even  to  meet  the  opposition  on  the  ques- 
tion of  Mr.  Van  Buren  alone,  because  of  the  uncertainty  of  his 
principles.  They  had  fought  with  all  iheir  strength  against 
one  of  Virginia’s  most  talented  sons,  Ben.  Watkins  Leigh, 
because  they  feared  he  might,  in  some  peculiar  contingency, 
be  a bank  man.  They  had  conquered  in  their  recent  struggle. 
They  had  sacrificed  Mr.  Leigh — and  how  would  they  now  ap- 
pear, to  go  back  to  their  constituents  and  ask  them  to  support 
Richard  M.  Johnson,  a bank  man,  an  internal  improvement 
man  and  a tariff  man!  They  could  not,  and  they  would  not 
do  it. 

The  Virginians  were  laughed  at,  derided  and  insulted.  The 
New  York  delegation  found  the  New  Jersey,  Massachusetts 
and  Maine  Jacksonism  so  pliable  that  it  could  be  moulded  as 
New  York  pleased,  and  they  snapped  their  fingers  to  the  entire 
south,  if  it  chose  to  desert  them. 

One  of  the  delegations  from  Pennsylvania,  too,  the  Wolfites, 
received  a most  contemptuous  insult  at  the  hands  of  the  N.  Y. 
delegation — for  it  was  that  delegation,  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  Silas  Wright,  jr.  that  managed  every  movement.  The  re- 
solution calling  upon  Pennsylvania  to  nominate  a new  elec- 
toral ticket,  was  opposed  honorably,  fairly,  and  to  the  very 
last,  by  the  Wolf  delegates;  and  yet  it  was  passed,  by  order  of 
Mr.  Wright,  to  rebuke  them  for  suffering  five  of  their  number 
to  dare  to  prefer  Rives  in  open  convention.  The  Muhlenberg 
delegates  were  about  equally  divided,  out  of  the  convention, 
between  Rives  and  Johnson,  but  getting  their  cue  from  Mr. 
Wright,  they  gave  their  entire  vote  for  Johnson,  and  as  a con- 
sequence, procured  the  passage  of  the  resolution  to  form  a new 
electoral  ticket  in  Pennsylvania.  This  widens  the  breach  be- 
tween the  two  parlies  in  that  -late — makes  it  totally  impassa- 
ble— causes  two  Van  Buren  electoral  tickets  to  be  seen— and 
secures  the  vote  of  Pennsylvania,  as  old  George  Kremer  openly 
declared,  for  the  opposition! 

The  management  in  regard  to  the  Missouri  delegates  also 
displayed  its  cloven  foot.  Both  delegates,  some  little  time 
previous  to  the  balloting,  declared  to  the  friends  of  Rives  that 
he  was  their  man,  and  that  they  could  not  support  Johnson! 
But  they  were  brought  over= 

The  whole  proceedings  ofthe  convention  have  been  manage- 
ment—management— management!  They  have  proved  any 
thing  but  a “labor  of  love”  to  the  Virginia  delegates  or  to  the 
delegates  from  the  Wolf  party,  in  Pennsylvania.  The  former 
have  been  derided  and  laughed  at,  for  their  “nice,  fine-spun 
notions  of  principle,”  and  the  latter  insulted  and  defied!  The 
Wolf  delegates  were  denied  a hearing — cut  off  from  all  ex- 
planation, by  continual  calls  for  the  “previous  question.” 

We  believe  the  proceedings  of  the  Van  Buren  convention 
will  result  in  this:  Virginia  will  not  attempt  to  instruct  Mr. 
Leigh  out  of  the  senate;  Mr.  Philip  P.  Barbour  will  be  placed 
upon  the  tieket  with  judge  White  which  will  secure  for  it  the 
support  of  all  the  south  and  the  southwest.  Pennsylvania  will 
have  two  electoral  tickets  in  the  field,  and  if  any  members  de- 
cline upon  the  present  ticket,  their  places  will  be  immediately 
supplied  by  other  Wolf  men,  and  the  opposition  will  carry  the 
slate. 
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supplement  of  eight  pages  accompanies  the  pre- 
sent sheet. 

We  have  noticed  two  public  dinners — (one  given  to 
gov.  McDuffie , of  South  Carolina,  at  Hamburg,  and  the 
oilier  to  Mr.  Bell , late  speaker  of  the  house  of  repre- 
sentatives, at  Nashville),  and  added  a sufficiency  of  t]j^ 
toasts  to  shew  the  spirit  that  “moved”  them. 

The  city  councils  of  Philadelphia  have  passed  the  fol- 
lowing resolution: 

“ Resolved , by  the  citizens  of  Philadelphia,  in  select  and  com- 
mon council  assembled,  That  the  hours  of  labor,  of  the  work 
sog-  men  employed  under  the  authorities  of  the  city  corporation, 
shall  be  from  ‘sir  to  six,’  during  the  summer  season;  allowing 
one  hour  for  breakfast,  and  one  hour  for  dinner.” 

This  is  altogether  proper.  It  determines  what  shall 
be  called  a day's  wor/c— leaving  all  else  conventional 
between  the  parties. 

In  general, ten  hours  labor  is  as  much  as  a man  ought  to 
perform,  especially  if  exposed  to  the  sun;  but  there  are  cer- 
tain conditions  under  which  employers  desire  to  have 
more  labor — and  this  may  be  obtained  by  special  agree- 
ment between  the  parties,  as  the  price  of  a day’s  labor, 
itself,  is  agreed  on.  This  is  as  far,  we  think,  as  any  such 
regulation  should  go.  Some  men  are  worth  more  than 
others — and  either  party  should  be  at  perfect  liberty  to 
make  a bargain  about  price.  Labor  is  a commodity — 
and  persons  may  dispose  of,  or  purchase  it,  at  discretion, 
the  same  as  bread  and  meat.  It  is  only  allowable  to 
prescribe  the  quantities  that  shall  be  sold  or  obtained. 

The  proceeding  appears  agreeable  to  the  working 
people  of  Philadelphia.  It  has  long  since  been  estab- 
lished among  the  mechanics  oi"  Baltimore,  and,  in  cases 
where  the  principle  is  applicable  to  the  nature  of  the 
business  that  they  pursue.  But  piece-work  is  generally 
preferred — ;and  it  is  certainly  better  for  the  parties,  when 
it  can  be  given  out. 

There  have  been  some  unpleasant  affrays  between  the 
printers  at  Washington — but  they  are  quieted  for  the 
present.  We  hope  that  these  will  respect  the  law.  They 
cannot  accomplish  any  good  thing  by  violence. 

The  Act  York  Evening  Post  says — ■ 

“Virginia  is  lost  to  Van  Burcn— no  one  can  misunderstand 
T.  Ritchie’s  Jesuitical  mode  of  extricating  himself  from  a diffi- 
culty. He  gives  up  Johnson,  and  must  shortly  give  up  Van  Bu- 
ren— he  declares  for  him  now,  but  the  movements  of  the  south 
will  compel  him  to  change  his  ground.  The  plot  of  Ritchie, 
however,  is  to  try  and  secure  the  vote  of  Virginia  for  Van  Bu- 
ren,  placing  Barbour  on  the  ticket  with  him  for  vice  presi- 
dent. The  abandonment  of  Johnson  is  an  understood  affair  be- 
tween him  and  Van  Buren,  but  it  will  all  fail.” 

We  were  much  surprised  in  casually  looking  over  one# 
of  those  iC  ever -lastingly"  long  articles  that  appear  in 
the  “Richmond  Enquirer,”  to  find  the  follow  charges 
preferred  against  Mr.  Leigh,  ofVirginia: 

‘Show  me  your  company,  and  I’ll  tell  her  who  you  are.’ 
With  the  single  exception  of  Mr.  Crawford,  who  was  the  advo- 
cate of  the  bank,  Mr.  Leigh  has  never  co  operated  with  Virginia 
in  the  choice  of  a president ; on  the  contrary,  has  uniformly  sus- 
tained those  who  were  abhorrent  to  her  on  account  of  her  po- 
litical principles.  Mr.  Leigh  by  his  rececnt  course  aud  his 
own  declarations,  has  proved  himself  an  advocate  of  the  hank, 
as  the  alternative  of  evils.  In  no  one  instance  has  he  been 
known  to  sustain  those  doctrines  and  principles  which  Virginia 
proclaimed,  six  and  thirty  years  ago,  as  essential  to  the  inte- 
grity of  the  constitution  and  the  preservation  of  the  union. 
He  was  the  advocate  of  the  alien  law ; the  revilcr  of  Jefferson; 
the  contemner  of  every  prominent  measure  of  his  administration, 
and  the  opposer  of  Madison  as  his,  successor.  He  was  the  dele- 
gate who  voted  in  1812,  with  a small  minority  of  well  known 
federalists,  against  a resolution  of  the  general  assembly  of  Vir- 
ginia, declaring  that  peace,  as  we  notv  have  it,  is  disgraceful , and 
war  honorable. 

There  are  many  other  articles  of  like  kind  and  quality 
preferred  against  the  gentleman. 
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We  had  thought  Mr.  Leigh  guiltless  of  all  these  things, 
seeing  that  he  was,  by  the  vote  of  both  houses  of  the 
legislature,  unanimously  appointed  a commissioner  to 
South  Carolina  in  January,  1833,  to  convey  to  that  state 
the  sentiments  of  the  people  of  Virginia  as  to  state 
rights,  &c.  See  vol.  43 — page  394.  At  that  time,  the 
gentleman  was,  of  all  in  Virginia,  supposed  best  fitted  to 
carry  out  the  “Virginia  doctrines;”  and  something  was 
said  about  his  mind  being  “as  pure  as  ethex,"  &c.  It  is 
certain,  that  he  was  entrusted  with  the  delicate  task  of  op* 
posing  the  proclamation  of  the  president — and,  at  the 
same  time,  of  inducing  South  Carolina  to  refrain  from 
pushing  things  to  extremities — and  by  the  unanimous 
vote  of  both  branches  of  the  legislature. 

It  appears  from  the  preceding  extraet  that  Mr.  Leigh 
co-operated  with  Virginia  in  the  support  of  Mr.  Craw- 
ford, “who  was  an  advocate  of  the  bank."  This  fact 
should  teach  us  charity,  when  we  speak  of  the  bank, 
and  those  that  were  friendly  to  its  recharter — that  not  at 
all  standing  in  the  way  of  Virginia,  either  in  the  caucus 
that  nominated,  or  the  vote  that  was  given  to  him,  in  1824. 

The  “JVashville  Banner"  says— 

“The  20th  of  May  has  come  and  gone— the  humbug  conven- 
tion at  Baltimore  is  now  sitting — Mr.  Van  Buren  has  been  no- 
minated by  the  convention,  and  yet  not  a single  delegate,  in  a 
single  district,  has  been  nominated,  or  attempted  to  be  nomi- 
nated in  Tennessee.  How,  why  is  this,  Messieurs  of  the  union? 
Van  Buren  set  up  that  paper  in  Nashville  on  purpose  to  carry 
the  state  in  favor  of  the  caucus.  Alas!  What  a poor  account 
they  have  to  render  to  their  owners!  Not  a single  delegate  ap- 
pointed!” 

The  editor,  however,  will  find  that  Tennessee  was  re- 
presented in  the  convention,  by  a Mr.  Edward  Rucker , 
though  by  whom  appointed,  and  when  and  where, , may 
never  he  discovered ! Like  Mr.  Kremer,  at  a former  con- 
vention, he  gave  the  votes  of  the  state! — “Pennsylvania, 
thirty  votes,  by  George  Kremer!” 

Like  things  happened  in  several  other  cases.  Among 
others,  those  of  Mr.  J.  Penn,  of  Kentucky,  and  Mr. 
White,  of  North  Carolina,  are  mentioned. 

Under  the  head  of  “perfidy,”  in  the  Pennsylvanian , 
we  find  the  following  choice  article: 

“Was  there  ever  a,  more  notorious,  a more  perfidious  act 
than  this?  They  intend  not  only  to  force  George  Wolf  upon 
the  Democratic  party;  but  they  have  resolved  to  force  an  elec- 
toral ticket  upon  it,  framed  in  defiance  of  a resolution  of  the  na- 
tional convention!” 

Per  contra — the  Lancaster  Journal  says: 

“We  do  not  believe,  from  the  recent  manifestations  of  public 
opinion,  that  there  is  one  well  informed  friend  of  Mr.  Muhlen- 
berg throughout  the  state,  who  believes  bis  election  to  be  pos- 
sible. Let  his  friends  then,  who  are  the  friends  of  democracy 
and  the  enemies  of  the  bank,  rally  round  the  standard  of  George 
Wolf— the  regular  democratic  candidate— let  every  thing  like  dis- 
cord and  division,  in  the  settlement  of  the  county  tickets  for 
members  of  the  legislature,  be  avoided— democracy  will  then 
triumph,  and  the  rights  of  the  people  he  redeemed  from  the 
power  of  the  bank.” 

“Redeemed  from  the  power  of  the  hanlj,”vy  the  elec- 
tion of  Georg t Wolf!  We  thought  that  the  peoplq  had 
been  otherwise  “redeemed” — but  it  seems  not  true! 

The  Philadelphia  “Sentinel,"  (the  organ  of  the  Wolf 
party  in  Pennsylvania),  thus  hurls  defiance  to  the  decree 
of  the  late  Baltimore  convention,  by  which  it  was  order- 
ed that  a new  electoral  ticket  should  be  formed  in  that 
state: 

“The  Muhlenberg  delegates  were  compelled  to  vote  for  a can- 
didate for  the  vice  presidency,  for  whom  they  had  not  intended 
to  vote,  and  for  whom,  it  is  believed,  their  vote,  which  was  ir- 
regularly smuggled  in,  was  not,  in  the  first  instance,  given.  It 
must,  therefore,  be  obvious  to  every  one,  that  there  is  no  neccs-. 
silv  for  the  democrats  of  Pennsylvania  to  go  to  the  trouble  and 
expense  of  holding  another  convention,  merely  to  gratify  a few 
disontanizers,  whose  only  ground  of  complaint  is,  that  they  had 
not  a hand  in  the  business.  The  electoral  ticket  formed  by  the 
4th  of  March  convention  is  an  unexceptionable  one,  apd  the 
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Muhlenhergers  must  vote  for  it,  or  once  more  quit  the  party.  It 
will  not  be  withdrawn 

The  Annapolis  Republican  of  Saturday  last,  says — 

The  Maryland  state  loan,  of  two  millions  of  dollars,  for  which 
we  have  had  some  of  the  large  dealers  in  stock  in  competition, 
such  as  Messrs.  Biddle,  Chauncey,  Moss,  Cohens,  &c.  was 
finally  taken  by  the  Messrs.  Cohens,  of  Baltimore,  at  a small 
advance  upon  the  limit.  The  terms  will  depend  upon  whether 
bonds  or  certificates  be  issued,  which  the  treasurer  reserves  the 
right  to  decide. 

The  limit  is  15  per  cent.  The  stock  bears  an  interest 
of  6 per  cent. — and,  considering  the  period  that  it  has  to 
run,  the  rate  is  a low  one — regard  being  had  to  the  pre- 
sent apparent  value  of  money.  It  is  not  redeemable  for 
35  years.  Another  loan  of  a million  of  dollars,  to  bear 
the  same  interest  and  to  run  for  the  same  period,  is  also 
required  by  the  state  for  the  completion  of  the  Susque- 
hannah  rail  road  to  York.  Offers  will  he  received  by  the 
treasurer  at  Annapolis  until  the  15th  July. 

The  Rothschilds  have  now  four  branches,  or  houses,  in 
the  United  States — at  Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia 
and  Baltimore.  That  at  New  York,  it  is  said,  makes  an 
average  deposite  in  the  banks  of  that  city  of  a million  of 
dollars  a day ! 

Two  hundred  shares  of  Baltimore  and  Ohio  rail  road 
stock  sold  at  auction,  on  Monday  last,  from  73.75  to  75 
dollars  a share.  The  last  is  the  par  value.  This  affords 
great  relief  to  our  city,  in  which  the  people  had  so  much 
money  “locked  up.” 

The  commissioners  of  the  Merchants’  bank , Balti- 
more, last  week,  completed  a distribution  of  the  stock. 
The  money  returned,  (at  10  dollars  per  share  paid  in), 
amounted  to  nearly  four  millions  of  dollars , over  and 
above  the  capital  required! 

Of  the  subscriptions  to  the  “hank  of  Charleston”  we 
have  the  following  account  in  the  “Courier”  of  June  3' — • 
The  subscription's  to  the  new  “bank  of  Charleston,”  at  the 
final  closing  of  the  books,  by  the  commissioners,  in  this  city, 
yesterday,  at  2 o’clock,  P.  M.  had  reached  the  enormous 
amount  of  $‘81 ,180,800,  being  more  than  forty  times  the  con- 
templated capital  of  the  institution.-  Books  were  simultane- 
ously opened  in  the  towns  of  Hamburg,  Columbia,  Camden  and 
Chernw,  and  although  it  is  uncertain  to  what  extent  subscrip- 
tions have  been  made  in  those  places,  the  presumption  is  that 
they  will  swell  the  total  amount  to  at  least  ninety  millions  of 
dollars. 

A subscription,  so  vastly  disproportioned  to  the  capital  for 
distribution,  is,  we  believe,  unparalleled  in  the  moneyed  history 
of  any  era,  even  when  the  spirit  of  speculation  has  rioted  in  the 
wildest  extravagance.  Many  individual  subscriptions  have  co- 
vered half,  and  several  the  whole  of  the  capital  of  the  bank. 
The  shares  to  be  distributed,  amount  only  to  twenty  thousand  in 
number,  at  the  rate  of  $100  per  share,  making  a capital’nf  two 
millions  of  dollars,  and  the  first  instalment  of  one- fourth,  Or 
$25  per  share,  required  only  $500,000,  to  be  paid  down— but 
the  number  of  shares  subscribed  for  in  Charleston  alone,  is 
811,088,  and  the  amount  paid  into  the  hands  of  the  commis- 
sioners, is  $20,277,200,  being  an  excess  of  791,088  shares,  over 
the  whole  number,  and  of  $19,777,200  over  the  total  amount  of 
the  first  instalment. 

This  was  brought  about  by  the  following  operation — 
“The  city  banks  commenced  a system  of  liberal  discounts — it 
being  understood  that  the  sums  obtained  on  discount  should  be 
subjected  only  to  drafts  in  favor  of  tbe  commissioners  of  the 
new  hank,  and  that  the  surplus,  after  adjustment  of  6ubscrip 
lions,  should  he  immediately  refunded  to  the  several  institutions 
from  which  they  had  been  obtained.  Thus  were  discounts  effect- 
ed in  amounts,  usually  large,  and  by  persons  scarcely  responsi- 
ble, (propoftionably  we  mean),  and  an  additional  impulse  and 
momentum  were  given  to  the  rage  for  speculation.  And  this, 
too,  was  done  with  perfect  safety,  and  with  the  certainty  of  large 
profits  by  the  hanks — for  by  the  arrangements  of  the  commis- 
sioners, checks  only  on  the  several  hanks  were  received  in 
payment  of  subscriptions,  and  each  hank  was  made  the  place 
of  deposite  for  the  checks  drawn  upon  itself— and  thus  the 
whole  profit  will  be  realized  by  these  institutions  without  one 
cent  being  drawn  from  their  vaults,  the  whole  operation  being 
.performed  by  a simple  transfer  of  credits  from  one  name  to 
another.” 

And  so  “paper  did  the  business!”  But  there  was  a 
large  accumulation  of  real  capital,  also,  which  conside- 
rably enhanced  the  price  of  rail  road  stock,  &c. 

The  legislature  of  Connecticut  has  adjourned.  Among 
the  acts  are  three  incorporating  roads,  viz:  one  from 
Hartford  to  the  north  line  of  the  state  in  the  direction  of 
Worcester — one  from  Hartford  to  the  north  line  of  the 


state  in  the  direction  of  Springfield' — and  one  from  Dan_ 
bury  to  Fairfield  or  Norwalk. 

A bill  repealing  the  law  prohibiting  the  establishment 
of  schools  for  the  education  of  colored  persons  not  inha- 
bitants of  the  state,  was  rejected  almost  unanimously. 

A hill  was  passed — 97  to  72 — by  the  house  of  represen- 
tatives, (but  we  do  not  find  it  in  .the  list  of  acts),  in  rela- 
tion to  joint  stock  companies.  It  authorises  any  persons 
to  exercise  corporate  powers  with  a capital  of  not  less 
than  $10,000  nor  more  than  $100,000 — no  company  to 
conwnence  business  until  one-half  the  capital  is  actually 
paid  in? — no  charter  to  extend  longer  than  twenty  years. 

The  convention  for  amending  the  constitution  of  J\'orth 
Carolina  is  in  session.  There  is  a “decided  majority 
of  whigs”  in  it.  The  venerable  Nathaniel  Macon  was 
mtanimously  elected  president,  and  Edmund  Freeman 
chosen  secretary,  over  Mr.  Cavan,  late  a member  of  the 
Baltimore  convention;  and  Joseph  Gales  & Son  printers. 

The  Norfolk  Beacon,  referring  to  the  returns  of  mem- 
bers elected,  says  of  this  convention,  that  it  “will  bear  a 
favorable  comparison  in  point  of  talents,  public  services 
and  high  moral  worth,  with  any  similar  body  that  has 
convened  for  many  years  past.” 

The  “public”  has  been  much  excited,  at  New'  York 
and  Providence,  by  the  performances  of  the  steamboat 
Lexington — a new  boat,  plying  between  them;  and  very 
particular  accounts  of  her  construction  are  published. 
She  is  called  the  “fastest  boat  in  the  world” — hut  only 
shews  the  progress  of  improvement,  (if  such  she  is),  and 
■will  lead  to  a yet  faster!  It  is  certain,  that  she  has  great 
capacity  and  power.  She  is  208  feet  long,  22  feet  beam, 
and  ll|  feet  in  the  hold — the  stroke  of  her  piston  is  11 
feet,  the  diameter  of  her  water  wheels  24  feet,  and  their 
revolutions  from  21  to  23,  in  a minute!  She  is  also  very 
strong — and  has  made  the  voyage  between  the  places 
named  in  ll/i.  59 m.  When  the  rail  road  from  Boston  to 
Providence  is  completed,  the  distance  from  New  York 
to  the  former,  (two  hundred  and  fifty-one  miles),  will  be 
performed  in  about  fourteen  hours.  Add  six  hours  for 
the  time  from  Philadelphia,  and  we  have  twenty  hours 
for  the  journey  to  Boston — which  Oliver  Evans,  (in  the 
hearing  of  the  editor  of  this  paper),  was  thought  a mad- 
man for  saying,  in  about  1790,  that  '■’■the  child  was  then 
born  who  might  travel  it  in  one  day” — or  twenty-four 
hours. 

The  cost  of  this  boat,  for  wood,  is  said  to  be  one-half 
less  than  “an  ordinary  boat.”  This  is  not  less  import- 
ant than  her  speed.  Her  engine  is  of  about  140  horse 
power. 

The  steamboat  Kentucky  was  sold  last  week,  at  Balti- 
more, for  21,000  dollars — not  one-half  her  value. 

The  Missouri  Republican  of  the  23d  nit.  says — • 
Twenty- two  steamboats,  from  the  Great  Mogul,  carrying  700 
tons,  to  the  diminutive  Jo  Davies,  of  less  than  30  tons,  wore  to 
he  seen  at  our  wharf  on  Thursday  morning.  Of  this  niynber, 
there  were  boats  from  the  east  and  the  west,  the  north  and  the 
south — hundreds  of  miles  on  the  respective  rivers.  There  was 
one  which  was  built,  not  exactly  in  the  “far  west”  but  two 
hundred  and  fifty  miles  up  the  Missouri;  another,  upon  Fever 
river,  near  Galena;  and  the  others  at  various  places  on  the 
Ohio  river.  All  of  them  arrived,  and  have  departed,  or  will 
leave,  with  full  freight,  and  many  passengers.  On  Wednes- 
day, the  Diana  started  for  the  Yellow  Stone  river,  about  2,000 
miles  up  the  Missouri;  and  another  for  St.  Peters,  700  miles  on 
the  upper  Mississippi.  During  the  week,  several  have  left,  or 
will  leave  for  New  Orleans;  and  others,  again,  for  Pittsburgh. 
And  regular  packets  run  almost  daily  up  the  Illinois  river. 

The  following  table  of  distances,  compiled  from  the 
forthcoming  “Comprehensive  Atlas,”  ot  T.  G.  Brad- 
ford, (noticed  a few  days  since  in  the  Register),  will 
give  an  idea  of  the  immense  facilities  of  intercommuni- 
cation in  the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi,  and  between 
places  in  the  valley  and  on  the  Atlantic  shores: 

St.  Louis  to  Fort  Leavenworth,  on  the  Missouri,  400 
miles. 

St.  Louis  to  American  fur  company’s  establishment, 
mouth  of  Yellow  Stone,  1,800  miles. 

St.  Louis  to  St.  Anthony’s  Falls,  up  the  Mississippi, 
900  miles. 

St.  Louis  to  Pittsburgh,  1,150  miles. 
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St.  Louis  to  New  Orleans,  1,250  miles. 

Pittsburgh  to  New  Orleans,  2,050  miles. 

Little  Rock,  Arkansas,  to  Pittsburgh,  1,500  miles. 

Steamboats  have  ascended  the  Missouri  2,100  miles 
from  t lie  Mississippi,  or  nearly  3,500  miles  from  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico. 

But  those  distances  are  only  as  types  of  the  communi- 
cations on  all  the  rivers!  We  wish  that  some  one  would 
add  them  up,  as  proposed  by  us. 

There  was  “yet  another”  destructive  fire  at  New 
York,  on  Monday  morning  last,  in  the  block  bounded  by 
Prince,  Elizabeth  and  Molt  streets,  and  thirty  frame 
houses,  or  those  with  “brick  fronts”  consumed.  It  was 
called  “Young  Dublin,”  and  about  eight  hundred  Irish 
emigrants  were  deprived  of  their  lodgings — about  one 
hundred  and -thirty  families! 

And — three  carpenters’  shops,  located  in  different 
parts  of  the  city,  were  burnt  down  in  Philadelphia  in  one 
night — manifestly  by  design;  and,  probahly,  having  some 
connection  with  the  late  “strikes.”  The  mayor  had  is- 
sued a proclamation  on  the  subject. 

There  has  been  a great  and  calamitous  fire  at  Charles- 
ton, S.  C.  It  broke  out  in  the  morning  of  the  6th  inst. 
at  half  past  twelve,  A.  M.  on  the  west  side  of  Meeting 
street,  and  ended  not  its  ravages  until  about  two  hundred 
buildings  were  destroyed — some  few  of  them  large  brick 
mansions,  but  chiefly  two  story  frame  houses — four  en- 
tire squares  bounded  by  Market  and  Hasell  streets,  on 
the  south  and  north,  Meeting  street  on  the  west,  and 
Maiden  lane  and  Anson  street  on  the  east,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  brick  dwelling  house  belonging  to  and  oc- 
cupied by  Mr.  Samuel  Lord,  in  Maiden  Lane, — being 
consumed,  and  hundreds  of  persons  rendered  homeless 
and  houseless.  It  is  perhaps,  (says  the  Courier)  the 
most  calamitous  fire  that  has  ever  ravaged  and  desolated 
our  city — that  of  October  9,  1810,  may  have  approached 
it  in  extent  of  ground,  but  the  present  calamity  has  fallen 
on  a large  proportion  of  those  in  moderate  or  needy  cir- 
cumstances. 

Fifty  steerage  passengers  went  back  to  Europe,  in  the 
ship  Westminster,  from  New  York,  a few  days  ago. 
These  are  not  the  sort  of  people  that  we  like  to  part 
with.  We  would  reduce  only  the  amount  of  paupers 
and  vagrants,  and  rogues  and  villains,  of  a high  or  low 
grade,,  that  have  been  spewed  on  our  shores. 

It  affords  us  great  satisfaction  to  say,  that,  so  far,  the 
number  of  emigrants  who  have  reached  the  United  States, 
in  the  present  season,  is  very  small.  So  also  in  Canada. 

If  the  business  character  of  a place  is  to  be  judged  of 
from  the  appearance  of  its  papers,  we  think  Buffalo  out- 
strips every  other  except  the  city  of  New  York.  Of  the 
28  large  column's  of  the  last  Buffalo  Whig,  but  three  are 
comprised  of  reading  matter;  the  remainder  of  business 
advertisements. 


Statement  of  the  ordinary  annual  expenditures  of  the 
poor  house  of  Washington  county,  with  the  average  num- 
ber of  paupers,  and  the  aggregate  expense  of  each  pau- 
per, from  1827  up  to  1834 — year  ending  May  1835. 


Years, 

1827 

1828 

1829 

1830 

1831 

1832 

1833 

1834 


Jlnnual  ex. 

$2,068  OB 
2,763  58j 
2,731  50 
2,668  29£ 
2,765  1 7% 
2,458  OSj 
3,109  09| 
4,212  89 


Jh 


No.  jumpers, 

61 
58 
58 
56 

55 

56 
78 
99 

The  increase  in  the  number  of  paupers  for  the  last  tw  o 
years,  has  been  mainly  owing  to  the  introduction  of  poor 
strangers  into  the  county  in  the  prosecution  of  the  work 
on  the  rail  road  and  canal.  [Hagerstown  Torch  Light. 


rebate  ex. 

§43  45 
47  37 
47  05 
47  36 
50  15 
43  50 
39  67 
41  53 


student’s  substituting,  in  the  room  of  it,  labor  on  the 
farm.  Four  thousand  acres  are  in  meadow,  which  the 
student  mows  and  makes  into  hay  during  the  summer  va- 
cation. Besides  this,  he  has  one  acre  at  the  college, 
which,  at  his  leisure,  he  cultivates  in  the  way  he  prefers. 

Where  is  the  west? 

The  Convent  trials  at  Concord,  Mass,  ended  on  Satur- 
day morning,  by  the  acquittal  of  Kelly,  Pond,  Hadley 
and  Budd.  Only  one  indicted  person  now  remains  to  be 
tried,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  he  will  be  called  upon. 

There  h*ave  been  three  valuable  arrivals  at  Baltimore, 
from  Peru  and  Chili,  during  the  last  two  weeks — the 
Ann  McKim  and  Ea,  belonging  to  Isaac  McKim — and 
the  Tweed,  to  John  Hutson.  They  brought  large  quan- 
tities of  specie  and  copper,  &c.  The  A.  McK.  is  said 
to  have  brought  250,000  dollars. 

Paulson's  American  Daily  Advertiser  says — 

Mr.  Gay,  the  engineer  employed  by  the  commissioners  ap- 
pointed to  carry  into  effect  the  law  authorising  a company  to 
construct  a canal  from  Columbia  to  the  Maryland  line,  has 
made  a survey  of  the  route,  and  completed  an  estimate  which 
proves  the  practicability  of  the  work  at  a price  far  below  the 
estimate  of  common  report.  He  says  “the  difficulties  to  be  en- 
countered are  not  as  great  as  common  report  has  represented 
them,  and  I take  pleasure  in  assuring  you  that  it  is  entirely 
practicable  to  construct  a permanent  canal  upon  the  route  ex- 
amined.” The  distance,  it  appears,  is  29  miles,  and  will  cost 
$1,817,587.  The  work  to  be  completed  with  double  locks,  tow 
paths,  &c. 

The  engineer  further  remarks,  that  “having  personally  super- 
intended the  construction  of  some  of  the  heaviest  work  upon 
the  Pennsylvania  canals,  I am  enabled  (from  a careful  compa- 
rison of  the  difficulties  there  encountered,  with  those  which  are 
found  on  the  route  of  this  canal)  to  present  the  estimate  with 
full  confidence  in  its  sufficiency  io  complete  the  canal  in  a per- 
manent and  workmanlike  manner.  ” 

A quarry  of  vend  Antique , and  beautifully  variegated 
marble,  has  been  discovered  at  Haverstraw,  near  the 
Hudson,  30  miles  from  New  York.  The  owner  has 
been  offered  $50,000  for  his  quarry ! It  is  said  to  be  su- 
perior to  any  hitherto  found!  Its  discovery  was  the  re- 
sult of  accident.  The  land  had  been  in  possession  of  the 
family  for  near  200  years. 

A quarry  of  pure  white  marble  lias  been  discovered 
near  Carlisle,  Pennsylvania. 

Com.  Henley , commander  of  the  West  India  squadron, 
died  at  Havana,  on  the  23d  of  May.  His  remains  were 
sent  in  the  sloop  of  war  Vandalia  to  Pensacola.  He  had 
been  indisposed  for  several  months — but  departed  very 
suddenly. 

OENEItAL  011UEH. 

As  a mark  of  respect  to  the  memory  of  commodore 
John  D.  Henley , who  died  May  23d,  on  board  the  flag 
ship  Vandalia,  in  the  harbor  of  Havana,  whilst  in  com- 
mand of  the  United  Stales  naval  force  in  the  West  In- 
dies and  Gulf  of  Mexico,  you  will  cause  the  flags  of  the 
station  and  vessels  of  war  under  your  command,  to  be 
hoisted  half  mast,  and  thirteen  minute  guns  to  be  fired 
at  12  o’clock,  M.  on  the  day  after  the  receipt  of  this 
order. 

You  will  also  direct  the  officers  under  your  command 
to  wear  crape  on  the  left  arm  for  thirty  days. 

John  Boyle,  acting  secretary  of  the  navy. 

A most  afflicting  casualty  occurred  at  West  Point  on 
Monday,  the  1st  inst.  says  the  N.  Y.  American.  While 
(wo  of  the  cadets  were  fencing  together,  the  button  of 
one  of  the  foils  broke  in  making  a lunge,  and  the  foil  en- 
tered the  eye  and  the  brain  of  cadet  Carter , of  Va.  He 
survived  the  wound  ordy  a few  hours.  The  state  of  mind 
of  his  surviving  friend,  is  almost  bordering  on  distrac- 
tion. 

This  is  another  warning  to  those  which  fencing  schools 
have  so  often  before  furnished  by  similar  catastrophes, 
never  to  fence  without  the  mask. 


Marion  college,  Missouri,  is  situate  on  the  west  side 
of  the  Mississippi,  120  miles  north  of  St.  Louis!  Edu- 
cation in  this  college,  it  seems,  is  very  cheap — only  twen- 
ty dollars  a year  for  tuition,  and  no  more  than  fifty  for 
board.  „ Even  this  small  expense  can  be  avoided  by  the 


Another  story  lias  been  set  afloat  regarding  the  fate  of 
Mrs.  Alston , wife  of  governor  Alston,  of  South. Carolina, 
and  daughter  of  col.  Aaron  Burr,  who  mysteriously  dis- 
appeared, more  than  20  years  ago,  while  proceeding  from 
New  York  to  Charleston.  It  is  now  said — “From  the 
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statement  of  a respectable  merchant  of  Mobile,  that 
a roan  died  in  that  city  recently,  who  confessed  to  his 
physician  on  his  dying  bed,  that  he  had  been  a pirate  and 
helped  to  destroy  the  vessel  and  all  the  crew  and  passen- 
gers, in  which  Mrs.  Alston  had  embarked  for  New 
York.  He  declared,  says  this  gentleman,  that  after  the 
men  were  all  killed,  there  was  an  unwillingness  on  the 
part  of  every  pirate  to  taking  the  life  of  Mrs.  Alston, 
who  had  not  resisted  them  or  fought  them,  and  therefore 
they  drew  lots  who  should  perform  the  deed,  as  it  had 
to  be  done. 

“The  lot  fell  on  this  pirate,  who  declares  that  he  ef- 
fected his  object  of  putting  the  lady  to  death,  by  laying 
a plank  along  the  edge  of  the  ship,  half  on  it  and  half  off, 
or  over  the  edge,  and  made  Mrs.  Alston  walk  on  that 
plank  till  it  tilted  over  into  the  water  with  her.  The 
dying  pirate  requested  his  physician  to  make  this  story 
public,  but  his  surviving  family  will  not  permit  or  con- 
sent that  the  name  of  the  deceased  should  be  known.” 

We  have  certainly  heard  something  very  much  like 
this — several  years  ago. 

When  the  dispute  between  Ohio  and  Michigan  is 
settled,  it  will  be  well  to  have  a reference  to  future 
disputes  between  Indiana  and  Illinois,  and  Michigan — 
which  will  certainly  arise,  if  not  prevented;  and  all  this 
should  be  adjusted  before  the  latter  is  admitted  into  the 
union. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  memorial  of  the 
legislative  council  of  Michigan  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  as  lately  published  in  the  Globe: 

“We  do  not  at  this  time  present  for  consideration  our  claims 
connected  with  the  boundaries  of  Indiana  and  Illinois.  They 
will  be  brought  forward  at  a future  day,  and  under  different  cir- 
cumstances. But  those  cases  furnish  no  parallel  for  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  state  of  Ohio.  Congress,  by  its  own  authority, 
enlarged  their  territorial  extent.  We  contend  that  such  eri 
largement  was  invalid,  because  conflicting  with  the  irrepealable 
articles  of  compact.  But  those  states  hold  under  the  acts  ad- 
mitting them  into  the  union.  They  have  always  possessed 
jurisdiction  over  the  country;  and  if  we  are  ever  to  obtain  pos 
Bession  of  it,  it  must  be  by  judicial  decision,  or  by  commission- 
ers already,  or  to  be  hereafter  appointed.” 

The  Albany  Argus  says — • 

From  the  opening  of  navigation  to  the  close  of  May,  six 
weeks,  there  has  been  received  for  tolls,  by  the  collector  at  Al- 
bany, the  sum  of  $103,095  90.  In  1833,  the  amount  received 
during  the  first  six  weeks  after  navigation  commenced  was 
$98,300;  and  at  that  time  the  rate  of  toll  on  merchandise  was 
25  per  cent,  higher  than  at  this  time. 

In  1834,  when  the  rates  of  toll  on  merchandise  were  the  same 
as  at  present,  the  amount  received  at  Albany  from  the  opening 
of  navigation  to  the  close  of  May,  was  $60,513  82;  being  less 
than  the  collections  at  the  same  office  for  this  year,  by  the  sum 
of  $42,582.  The  canal  opened  two  days  earlier  in  1835  than  in 
1834. 

Collector's  office , Utica,  June  1. 

Sir:  From  the  22d  to  the  31st  May,  the  following,  among 
other  property,  has  passed,  been  cleared  from,  and  left  at  this 
place,  on  the  Erie  canal,  viz: 

40,255  barrels  flour,  2,115  do.  ashes,  4,073  do.  provisions, 
30,993  bushels  wheat,  10,356  do.  coarse  grain,  51,054  gallons 
domestic  spirits,  3,690,276  feet  lumber,  107,024  do.  limber, 
727,155  staves. 

Amount  of  tolls  on  clearances,  passing  and  issued  from  this 
office  during  the  same  period,  $53,876  60.  Respectfully,  your 
obedient  servant,  Thomas  M.  Francis. 

Wool,  at  Washington,  Penn.  56@57  cents — >seven- 
eighths  to  full  blood. 

Violent  hail  storms  have  recently  happened  in  Mary- 
land and  Virginia.  In  the  latter,  it  is  said,  that  in  the 
county  of  Fluvanna,  several  lumps  of  ice  were  picked 
up,  and  measured  in  circumference  nine  inches,  after 
being  carried  six  miles.  Cloud  passing  from  N.  E.  to 


The  deposites  of  gold  for  coinage,  in  the  last  month, 
amounted  to  only  58,900  dollars.  But  the  amount  coin- 
ed was  293,620,  and  there  remained  for  coinage  $221,035. 

Where  is  the  gold  that  has  been  coined  l We  see  none 
of  it.  It  is  not  “current  money !” 

The  legislature  of  JYew  Hampshire  is  now  in  session. 


It  appears  that  better  times  are  coming.  A violent  at- 
tempt was  made  to  oust  Arthur  W.  Austin  from  the 
post  office  at  Charlestown,  Massachusetts,  which  failed — 
though  earnestly  supported  by  the  “Boston  junto,”  and 
others,  at  various  places.  Mr.  Austin  has  made  a little 
book  about  this  matter,  and  says — 

“A  word  as  to  the  office  I hold.  I came  into  it  fairly.  I do 
not  hold  it  as  ihe  reward  of  political  partisanship.  I never 
shall  hold  it  on  such  terms.  The  public  have  dealt  generously 
by  me.  I do  not  intend  to  neglect  their  interests.  I have  pro- 
ceeded in  this  business  with  a view  to  the  public  benefit.  I 
intended  not  my  own  preservation  merely.  That  of  course  was 
my  duty.  I deemed  it  no  less  a duty  to  expose  the  machinery 
employed,  the  dark  and  devious  paths  pursued  by  political 
hyaenas*  to  destroy  all  who  will  not  worship  at  their  shrine. 
These  individuals  are  known.  Their  selfish  schemes,  their 
personal  plans  of  aggrandizement,  their  denunciations  of  all 
who  distrust  them,  of  all  who  by  any  possibility  could  cross 
their  paths,  are  known.  Their  names  are  no  longer  talismans 
at  Washington.  Their  influence  has  departed. 

“What  is  evident,  it  is  superfluous  to  prove.  Every  saga- 
cious reader  will  perceive  the  insignificance  of  the  Charlestown 
complainants.  In  their  most  extravagant  moments  ofself  exalta- 
tion, they  had  not  the  presumption  to  suppose  their  representa- 
tionscould  effect  the  object  desired.  Encouraged  and  insti- 
gated by  the  Boston  junto,  they  thought  success  certain.  In 
the  first,  they  depended  upon  the  endorsement  of  Henshaw. 
In  their  extremity,  John  K.  Simpson  appears.  The  impertinent 
interference  of  the  Boston  office  holders,  and  their  patent  ma- 
chinery, which  in  many  cases  has  successfully  operated,  is  ex- 
posed. 

“I  said,  public  considerations  have  influenced  me  in  my 
course.  It  is  believed  that  other  individuals,  holding  office  in 
this  country  under  the  postmaster  general,  are  the  subjects  of 
plots  similar  to  the  one  developed.  All  are  liable  to  them.  It 
is  hoped  the  exposure  of  the  names  of  those  engaged  in  such 
secret  machinations  will  arrest  these  assassin-iike  attacks. 
That  is  one  object  of  the  present  publication.” 

And  the  Alabama  Journal  says — • 

“We  have  this  moment  been  informed  by  two  gentlemen  of 
high  standing  in  Georgia,  with  whom  we  have  long  been  ac- 
quainted, that  general  Jackson  has  positively  refused  to  approve 
any  contract  lately  made  with  the  Indians,  believing  as  be  does 
that  the  whole,  or  nearly  the  whole  of  the  contracts  for  land,  are 
fraudulent.  Both  of  the  gentlemen  saw  and  conversed  with 
Mr.  Dougherty,  who  went  to  see  the  president  on  the  subject, 
and  to  furnish  him  with  the  evidence  of  the  impositions  prac- 
tised on  the  Indians  by  the  process  of  personating,  &c.  Mr. 
Dougherty  is  the  person  alluded  to  in  the  Journal  some  time 
since,  as  having  written  to  us  for  the  evidence  in  our  possession 
to  prove  the  fraud  on  the  Indians.  Thousands  of  honest  men 
will  heartily  thank  general  Jackson  for  his  interference  to  put 
down  one  of  the  most  extensive  frauds  this  country  has  ever 
witnessed.  The  general  never  performed  a more  acceptable 
act  to  the  people  of  this  part  of  the  country  than  his  refusal 
henceforward  to  approve  any  contract  whatever  with  the  In- 
dians for  their  lands.  He  sends  an  agent  shortly  to  look  into 
each  case  of  fraud.  We  hope  he  will  be  able  to  get  to  the  nation 
without  being  bribed  himself,  as  that  will  be  attempted,  it  is 
thought .” 

We  understand  that  Jonathan  Knight,  esq.  chief  engi- 
neer of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  rail  road,  who  is  now 
engaged  in  the  reconnoitering  the  mountain  region,  be- 
tween Cumberland  and  Wheeling,  writes — that  he  has 
discovered  three  passes  over  the  Alleghanies,  with  an  as- 
cent of  ninety -four  feet  in  a mile — an  elevation  that  our 
Baltimore  locomotives  will  overcome,  without  any  sort  ol 
difficulty. 

The  coal  lands  in  the  neighborhood  of  Cumberland 
have  exceedingly  advanced  in  price. 

A gore  lot  on  the  corner  of  William  and  Platt  streets. 
New  York,  being  seven  feet  six  inches  on  William,  and 
one  hundred  and  seventy-one  feet  on  Platt  street,  was 
sold  yesterday  by  the  Messrs.  Bleeckers  for  $37,400. 

The  beautiful  country  seat  of  Henry  Pratt,  at  Lemon  Hill, 
near  Philadelphia,  has  been  sold  by  that  gentleman  for  $180,000. 

The  ground  on  which  the  prison  stands,  at  the  comer 
of  Walnut  and  Sixth  streets,  Philadelphis,  was  sold  on 
Tuesday  last,  at  auction,  for  $219,099,  or  at  the  rate  of 
$1,101  per  foot.  John  Moss,  esq.  was  the  purchaser. 

The  Philadelphia  arcade  sold  last  week  for  $119,000. 
The  Masonic  Hall,  Chesnut  street,  with  the  glass-works, 
for  $110,550,  to  Mr.  Swaim. 

Fortune  has  dealt  most  capriciously  with  the  indivi- 
dual who  has  become  the  owner  of  this  $100,000  hall. 
Some  fifteen,  or  certainly  within  twenty  years,  Mr. 
Swaim,  then  a journeyman  book  binder,  was  afflicted 

* What  a hard  word  ! But  many  strcli  there  are. 
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with  a scrofulous  disease  which  resisted  all  the  ordinary 
efforts  of  medicine.  After  exhausting  his  means  of  sup- 
port, and  still  lingering  with  what  was  called  an  incurable 
disease,  he  was  taken  to  the  Pennsylvania  hospital.  While 
there,  he  prepared  a medicine,  the  use  of  which  soon  re- 
stored him  to  perfect  health,  with  his  constitution  un- 
impaired. Having  cured  himself,  Mr.  Swaim  commenc- 
ed the  preparation  of  his  panacea  for  the  benefit  of  others. 
It  immediately  acquired  reputation  in  Philadelphia,  and 
but  a short  time  elapsed  before  the  information  of  its 
healing  virtues  spread  through  the  union.  Soon,  too,  its 
fame  crossed  the  Atlantic,  and  Mr.  Srvaim  was  solicited 
by  the  government  of  England,  to  proceed  to  London,  (as 
he  did)  and  administer  his  panacea  to  some  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  royal  family.  For  the  last  twelve  years,  the 
reputation  of  this  panacea  has  been  rapidly  extending. 
The  amount  sold  is  wholly  unprecedented.  The  profits 
of  the  proprietor  have  been  enormous.  It  is  but  a few 
months  since  we  heard  of  Mr.  Stoaim's  purchasing  an 
entire  and  valuable  block  in  the  heart  of  the  city.  Now 
he  appears  as  the  purchaser  of  a splendid  $100,000  hall. 
We  frequently,  and  with  great  satisfaction,  find  his  name 
associated  with  the  charities  of  Philadelphia.  Perhaps, 
in  the  history  of  the  world,  there  is  not  an  other  instance 
of  such  an  extraordinary  change  of  destiny  and  of  for- 
tune— an  instance  where  a man  has  been  raised  from  ex- 
treme poverty  and  hopeless  disease,  to  sound  health  and 
princely  fortune!  Mysterious  indeed  are  the  ways  of  a 
Providence  which  raised  from  his  dying  pallet  in  the 
Pennsylvania  hospital,  a patient  upon  whom  the  golden 
mantle  of  Stephen  Girard  seems  to  have  fallen! 

[, Albany  Evening  Journal. 

The  JVeio  York  American,  in  reply  to  certain  things 
said  in  the  official  paper  of  “the  government,”  says — 
What,  we  would  ask,  has  “the  president’s  personal  honor” 
to  do  with  the  subject — or  how  can  it  be  touched  by  any  deci 
sion  on  id  Let  us  analyze  the  matter  a little: 

By  the  constitution  the  president  is  required  to  submit  to 
congress  any  suggestion  he  may  deem  expedient,  touching  the 
public  interest.  At  the  opening  of  the  last  congress,  in  confor- 
mity with  usage  he  serft  his  annual  message — and  in  that  part 
of  it,  which  treated  on  French  affairs,  he  advised  in  a certain 
contingency,  a resort  to  reprisals,  as  the  best  mode,  in  his  judg- 
ment, of  obtaining  indemnity  from  France. 

In  this  recommendation,  there  was  no  act  implicating  “per- 
sonal honor”  or  character,  but  a mere  compliance  with  a con- 
stitutional provision.  It  was  an  exercise  of  executive  discre- 
tion— and  as  such — and  not  as  a command  which  might  not  be 
either  questioned,  or  disobeyed — the  suggestion  was  received, 
considered,  and  rejected  by  both  houses  of  congress.  If  the  pre- 
sident’s “honor”  were  at  stake  in  this  matter,  it  is  the  congress 
and  people  of  the  Unjled  States,  and  not  the  French  chamber, 
that  have  called  it  in  question.  But  there  is  no  such  thing, 
and  it  is  only  another  evidence  of  how  far  we  are  already  gone 
in  the  habit  of  considering  great  public  questions  as  they  may 
affect,  agreeably  or  otherwise,  the  executive  magistrate — and  not 
upon  their  general  merits,  or  upon  their  probable  influence  on 
the  happiness  or  character  of  the  people — that  any  one  should 
have  thought,  in  the  disussion  of  such  a question  as  this,  of  al- 
luding to  the  personal  feelings  of  the  president.  lie  did  his 
duty  as  he  understood  it,  in  making  the  recommendation  of  re- 
prisals. Congress  did  theirs,  as  they  understood  it,  in  reject- 
ing this  recommendation;  neither  party  is  held  to  be  infalliable, 
at  home;  and  certainly  the  country  is  not  desirous  to  plunge 
into  difficulties  with  foreign  nations  to  establish  the  infallibili- 
ty of  either,  abroad. 

With  regard  to  the  “explanation,”— not  “apology,”  as  the 
Globe,  with  its  usual  ad  captanduin  unfairness  parades  in  capi 
tals— asked  by  the  French  chamber,  we  can  see  no  difficulty 
whatever,  if  the  will  be  not  wanting,  on  our  side.  We  admit 
that  the  French  chamber — after  voting  the  indemnity  on  the 
ground  that  it  was  just,  and  that  the  language  of  the  presidents 
message  was  not,  as  was  successfully  pressed  by  the  French 
ministers,  addressed  to  France,  and  could  not,  therefore,  be 
justly  viewed  as  intentionally  offensive  to  the  nation — were 
not  consistent  with  themselves,  in  still  insisting  upon  an  ex- 
planation of  his  language;  but  having  done  so — what  more  na- 
tural— what  more  usual,  even  among  high  spirited  individuals, 
and  a fortiori,  what  more  proper,  between  governments,  which 
are  impersonalities,  than  to  disclaim,  on  our  part,  any  purpose 
of  offence,  when,  in  truth,  none  such  was  entertained. 

The  following  interesting  law  case  is  copied  from  the 
Boston  Atlas — 

U.  S.  circuit  court,  May  25,  1835.  The  four  English  seamen, 
Brown,  Bryant,  Owen,  and  WilkiHSon,  found  guilty,  on  Friday 
last,  of  a revolt,  or  refusal  to  do  duty,  on  board  the  whale 
barque  Franklin,  were  brought  up  this  morning  to  receive  sen- 
tence. On  being  asked  by  judge  Story  what  they  had  to  say 
for  themselves,  they  all  rose  successively,  and  in  simple,  but 


emphatic  language,  described  the  brutal  manner  in  which  they 
had  been  treated  by  the  captain.  Two  of  them  delivered  them- 
selves in  terms  at  once  copious  and  correct,  and  their  defence 
seemed  to  havfe  a considerable  effect  upon  the  court  and  au- 
dience. When  they  had  concluded,  judge  Story  remarked  he 
had  been  struck,  throughout  the  case,  with  the  improper  and 
brHtal  conduct  of  the  captain;  but  the  prisoners  had  done 
wrong  in  taking  the  law  into  their  own  hands,  and  the  jury  had 
consequently  done  right  in  convicting  them.  It  was  important 
for  them  and  other  seamen  now  to  understand  that  the  law 
had  redress  for  them  and  would  redress  them  on  their  arrival 
in  port,  until  which  lime  they  ought  in  all  cases  to  remain 
quiet  and  proceed  with  their  duty.  The  learned  judge  strongly 
censured  the  conduct  of  the  captain  in  knocking  down  Wilkin- 
son at  the  helm,  thus  leaving  the  vessel  at  the  mercy  of  the 
waves  and  endangering  the  safety  of  all  on  board.  He  repeat- 
ed that  the  prisoners  had  done  wrong  in  acting  as  they  had, 
but  said  he  would  not  punish  men  extravagantly  who  had 
been  driven  to  the  commission  of  offences  by  the  bad  conduct 
of  their  officers.  He  should  sentence  them  to  7 days  imprison- 
ment and  to  pay  a fine  of  $1  each. 

The  prisoners  appeared  grateful  for  the  lenity  with  which 
they  were  treated;  but  after  consulting  a little  together,  one  of 
them  exclaimed: — “But  y’r  honor,  what  are  we  to  do  about 
that  dollar;  we’ve  got  no  money.”  A subscription  was  imme- 
diately entered  into  by  the  gentlemen  of  the  bar,  and  the 
amount  of  the  fine  raised  in  a few  moments.  Judge  Story  ex- 
pressed his-  gratification  at  what  he  saw,  and  suggested  to  the 
district  attorney  (Mr.  Mills)  to  remit  the  fine  altogether,  telling 
him  that  this  had  been  in  some  cases  the  course  of  his  prede- 
cessors. The  district  attorney  expressed  his  willingness,  to 
follow  such  an  example,  particularly  in  this  case,  and  the  fine 
was  remitted. 

The  earthquake.  The  distressing  intelligence  from  Chili 
of  the  destruction  of  the  country  around  the  city  of  Conception 
produced  great  sensation  in  this  town  and  vicinity.  Talcahua- 
na,  the  port  of  Conception,  which  has  been  entirely  destroyed, 
was  the  place  where  many  of  the  whaling  ships  in  the  Pacific 
ocean  have  repaired  and  recruited;  and  the  loss  of  the  privi- 
leges which  the  port  afforded  is  very  great. 

It  was  rumored  there,  during  the  first  week  in  March,  that 
another  mountain  had  burst  forth  in  volcanic  fury.  The  Andes 
and  Cordilleras,  now  present  numerous  active  volcanoes  from 
Cape  Horn  to  Mexico.  And  it  is  stated  in  Blackwell’s  Geolo- 
gy, that  the  whole  range,  in  all  probability,  owe  their  elevation 
to  subteranean  fire;  for  we  have  recent  instances  of  the  mighty 
power  of  this  agent  to  upheave  the  crust  of  the  globe.  During 
the  earthquake  in  Chili  in  November,  1822,  the  whole  line  of 
coast  running  north  and  south  from  Valparaiso  to  the  distance 
of  one  hundred  miles,  was  raised  above  its  former  level;  and 
the  bottom  of  the  sea  was  laid  dry,  and  shells  were  discovered 
sticking  to  the  rocks,  some  of  which  were  not  before  known  to 
exist  in  those  seas.  It  is  stated  by  an  observer  that  the  whole 
country  from  the  coast  to  the  foot  of  the  Aifdes,  and  even  far 
out  to  sea,  was  permanently  raised  by  the  earthquake;  the  great- 
est rise  was  about  two  miles  from  the  shore.  The  earthquake 
was  estimated  to  have  extended  over  an  area  of  one  hundred 
thousand  miles.  The  average  rise  of  the  land  upon  the  coast 
was  from  two  to  five  feet,  at  a distance  of  a mile  from  the 
shore;  inland  the  elevation  was  seven  feet.  Such  were  the  ef- 
fects of  the  earthquake  in  1822— but  perhaps  quite  incompara- 
ble with  those  of  the  one  in  1835.  [New  Bedford  Gazette. 

The  New  Bedford  Mercury  states  that  several  weeks 
previous  to  the  first  shock  of  the  late  destructive  earth- 
quake at  Conception,  two  large  volcanoes  burst  out  on 
the  southern  ridge  of  the  range  of  mountains  known  by 
the  name  of  the  “Corderillies,”  and  at  the  last  accounts 
continued  to  emit  large  volumes  of  smoke  and  lava,  to 
the  terror  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighboring  provinces. 
The  destruction  of  towns  and  villages  extended  sixty 
miles  in  the  interior. 

With  respect  to  that  bold  measure,  the  emancipation 
of  the  slaves  in  the  British  West  Indies,  we  have  the 
following  contradictory  statements: 

In  the  house  of  lords,  March  17,  the  earl  of  Mulgrave  holds 
the  following  language:— “those  who  were  most  sanguine  of 
the  success  of  that  measure,  (the  emancipation  of  the  negroes) 
stated  that  they  would  take  the  first  crop  as  a criterion  whether 
or  not  that  portion  of  labor  under  the  apprentice  system  and 
the  additional  hours  given  to  the  laborer,  secured  a sufficiency 
of  labor  for  the  cultivation  of  sugar.  He  was  happy  to  state, 
]rom  the  sources  of  intelligence  which  he  possessed,  in  fact  from 
all  quarters,  he  understood  that  in  almost  every  place,  without 
exception,  sufficient  labor  was  afforded  to  enable  them  to  edrry  on 
the  cultivation  of  sugar.”  The  hon.  William  Miller,  custos  of 
the  parish  of  Trelawny,  in  Jamaica,  in  his  address,  at  a recent 
meeting  of  proprietors,  planters,  and  others  concerned  in  the 
management  of  plantations  in  that  parish,  stated: — “That  he 
travelled  lately  from  St.  Mary’s  round  the  west  end  of  the 
island,  and  paid  most  particular  attention  to  the  state  of  culti- 
vation of  the  sugar  estates  and  other  plantations.  As  far  as  his 
observation  went,  he  found  the  cultivation  generally  neglected 
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— the  usual  plant  had  not  been  put  in,  or  the  ratoon  canes 
cleaned— in  many  places  the  cane-fields  were  irrecoverably  run 
over  with  weeds,  and  the  pastures  also  neglected.  From  notes 
which  he  had  taken , and  conversations  had  with  experienced  prac- 
tical men,  on  different  properties,  he  found  them  all  to  concur 
with  him  as  to  the  miserable  state  of  cultivation.” 

It  is  added — that  the  present  crop  will  be  short,  and 
that  a general  relinquishment  of  the  cultivation  ot  the 
cane  must  be  looked  lor,  unless  by  the  introduction  of 
white  emigrants. 

It  has  been  proposed  to  colonize  the  whole  interior  of  the 
island  by  white  emigrants,  first  dividing  it  into  townships  of 
convenient  size.  The  climate  of  the  interior  is  represented  as 
being  in  a high  degree  salubrious,  and  the  soil  capable  of  yield- 
ing an  abundant  increase.  Jt  is  said  to  be  peculiarly  adapted 
to  the  cultivation  of  coffee.  The  proprietors  are  sensible  that 
colonization  upon  so  extensive  a plan  cannot  be  effected  with- 
out the  aid  of  Great  Britain.  Accordingly,  at  the  late  public 
meeting  of  proprietors,  &c.  in  the  parish  of  Trelawny,  it  was 
resolved,  that  a memorial  be  addressed  to  the  governor,  im- 
ploring him  to  lay  before  his  majesty’s  ministers  the  present 
state  of  the  island,  the  apprehensions  of  the  proprietors  as  to 
their  security,  and  “to  solicit  the  aid  of  the  mother  country  to 
promote  an  object  (emigration)  so  necessary  to  secure  the  safe- 
ty and  tranquillity  of  all  classes  of  his  majesty’s  subjects  in  this 
island,  and  to  afford  the  ir.oct  likely  means  of  continuing, 
though  on  a much  smaller  scale  than  hitherto,  the  cultivation 
of  the  staple  products  which  yield  so  large  a revenue  to  Great 
Britain.”  See  page  259. 

There  are  now  said  to  be  fifty  thoiisand  emigrants 
from  the  United  States,  in  Texas,  and  that  the  number 
will  be  doubled,  in  the  present  year!  Many  persons  of 
great  respectability  and  wealth  are  proceeding  thither. 
A Mexican  cruiser,  the  schooner  Montezuma,  had  sta- 
tioned herself  in  Galvestown  bay,  and,  on  very  frivolous 
pretences,  embarrassed  and  robbed  the  emigrants. 

The  commander  of  the  Montezuma  is  a pirate,  who 
just  escaped  hanging  at  New  Orleans. 

One  of  the  accounts  says— 

We  feel  confident  that  all  the  power  of  Mexico  could  not 
oblige  a single  North  American  to  pay  a cent  of  duty,  or  to 
leave  the  country  or  prevent,  others  from  coming  in.  The  truth 
is,  and  they  know  it,  that  we  can  in  one  month  after  the  land- 
ing in  Texas  of  5,000  troops,  extinguish  the  whole  of  them,  and 
think  it  only  a pleasant  and  agreeable  shooting  excursion.  The 
excitement  on  account  of  the  late  outrages,  is  very  strong 
among  the  people,  and  the  spirit  of- the  country  is  up  and  stir- 
ring. Resolutions  have  been  entered  into  by  the  citizens  of 
Anahuac,  under  the  very  nose  of  the  governor,  not  to  pay  any 
duty,  except  tonnage,  on  any  article  imported.  The  collector 
was  so  frightened  that  he  left  the  country  for  Mexico,  and  he 
says  if  ever  he  comes  back  as  collector,  it  must  be  with  a regi- 
ment of  Mexican  soldiers  and  a sloop  of  war,  to  enable  him  to 
collect  the  duties. 

General  Rosas  has  been  elected  governor  of  Buenos 
Ayres — for  him  9,316,  against  him  4.  And  yet  a con- 
spiracy to  murder  him,  was  discovered  a few  days  after! 
There  exists  difficulties  in  the  interior  provinces. 

The  following  particulars  of  the  assassination  of  gene- 
ral Latorre,  former  governor  of  Salta,  are  contained  in  a 
letter  from  Santiago  del  Estero,  to  a gentleman  in  Buenos 
Ayres: 

That  general  Latorre  had  been  vanquished,  wounded,  and  a 
prisoner— the  consequences  of  a combat  he  had  sustained  with 
the  troops  of  Jujui  on  13th  December:  but  that  on  the  29th  of 
the  same  month,  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  he  was  vilely  mur- 
dered in  prison,  and  on  his  very  bed.  That  bis  death  was  de- 
creed at  a dance  of  Hottentots,  and  the  same  men  who  gave 
notice  to  the  authority  of  their  having  assassinated  him,  figured 
' in  a revolution,  shouting  vive  Latorre — which  was  the  pretext 
for  sacrificing  that  worthy  patriot. 

The  plague  rages  dreadfully  in  Egypt.  From  200  to 
210  died  of  it  daily  at  Alexandria.  Many  ships  had  has- 
tily abandoned  the  port.  Mehemet  Ali  had  taken  strong 
measures  to  arrest  the  disease — much  against  the  wishes 
of  the  women  and  priests— who  believe  in  destiny. 

Tiip.  cholera.  A young  man  named  Cooper,  was  landed  in 
Maysvillc,  from  a steamboat  just  from  New  Orleans,  on  Friday 
morning,  and  left  shortly  after,  in  apparently  good  health,  for 
his  father’s  residence  near  Williamsburg.  He  proceeded  on 
foot  until  he  reached  the  residence  of  Mr.  Henley  McDaniel, 
about  two  miles  from  this  city,  when  he  was  suddenly  and  vio- 
lently attacked  with  the  cholera,  which  terminated  fatally  in  a 
few  hours.  On  Sunday  night,  about  10  o’clock,  Mrs.  McDaniel, 
the  consort  of  Mr.  Henley  McDaniel,  was  attacked  with  the 
same  disease,  and  died  about  11  o’clock  on  Monday.  Tliete 
has,  thus  far,  been  no  case  in  tiiis  city,  nor  have  any  other  cases, 
to  our  knowledge,  occurred  in  the  neighborhood.  The  recent 


heavy  and  successive  rains,  and  the  uncommon  luxuriance  of 
vegetation,  render  it  very  probable,  unless  extraordinary  pre- 
caution is  used,  that  the  cholera  will  again  overrun  the  country. 

The  disease  was  prevailing  with  great  violence  at  New  Or- 
leans, at  the  latest  advices — and  had  made  its  appearance  in 
many  of  the  towns  on  the  Mississippi. 

[ Maysville  Eagle,  June  4. 

Some  years  since,  Mr.  Joseph  Wood,  of  Trenton,  N. 
J.  heroically  saved  the  life  of  a son  of  Mr.  Jones,  of 
England,  who  had  fallen  into  the  Delaware  from  a 
steamboat.  The  grateful  parents  of  the  child  long 
pressed  munificent  rewards  upon  Mr.  Wood,  hut  he  in- 
variably declined  their  presents,  satisfied  with  the  con- 
sciousness of  having  done  a noble  deed.  Mr.  Jones  re- 
cently died,  since  which  event  Mr.  Wood  has  received 
due  notice,  from  the  agent  of  Mr.  Jones  in  this  country, 
that  he  has  thus  become,  by  the  will  of  the  deceased, 
heir  to  twenty-seven  thousand  pounds  sterling.  [Sun. 

The  practice  of  shipping  powder  under  deceptive 
marks,  has  not,  it  would  seem,  ceased,  although  the  pub- 
lic voice  has  strongly  censured  it,  and,  in  some  instances, 
the  names  of  those  concerned  have  been  published.  As 
the  only  means  of  putting  a stop  to  the  deception,  we 
notice  a flagrant  instance  which  was  discovered  in  an  ex- 
amination of  part  of  the  cargo  of  the  steamboat  Iowa, 
damaged  below  St.  Charles  a few  days  ago.  Amongst 
these  goods  was  a cask  distinctly  marked  “ Laguayra 
cofifee ,”  which  from  the  absence  of  the  usual  appearance 
of  coffee  in  a wet  condition,  one  of  the  agents  was  induc- 
ed to  examine.  When  opened,  the  cask  was  found  to 
contain  indeed  some  coffee,  hut  it  also  had  six  kegs  of 
powder — aiul  it  was  evident  that  the  coffee  was  placed 
there  only  to  cover  the  fraud.  The  name  of  the  house 
by  which  the  deception  was  practised,  has  not  been  fur- 
nished us,  the  cask  was  marked  for  an  establishment  in 
Franklin,  Mo.  This  house  had,  it  is  understood,  several 
thousand  dollars  worth  of  goods  on  board  the  Iowa;  yet 
to  save  a little  extra  freight,  or  perhaps,  expedite  the 
transmission  of  a few  kegs  of  powder,  this  amount  of  pro- 
periy , the  boat , and  the  lives  of  all  bn  it,  was,  strange  to 
say,  wiljully  endangered.  Every  one  who  was  privy  to 
the  fraud,  deserves  the  severest  reprehension. 

[St.  Louis  Rep. 

[If  the  owners  of  boats  would  pledge  themselves  not  to 
carry  any  goods  for  persons  using  such  deceptions — they 
would  soon  cease;  for  it  would  become  general.] 

From  the  New  York  American. 

Mu.  Editor:  I have  heard,  more  than  once,  an  anec- 
dote, -which  at  the  present  moment  is  of  considerable 
interest.  At  the  time  of  the  occupation  of  Paris  by  the 
allied  troops,  and  when  indemnities  were  settled  without 
much  formal  negotiation  on  the  part  of  the  French,  it  is 
said  that  lord  Wellington  intimated  to  the  then  Ameri- 
can minister  at  the  court  of  St.  Cloud,  that  he  would  he 
happy  to  support,  with  his  immediate  influence,  (which 
was  then  potential ) the  claim  of  our  people  against  the 
French,  for  spoliations  of  our  commerce.  Air.  Craw- 
ford, then  the  American  minister,  replied  with  courtesy, 
that  he  had  no  doubt  of  the  justice  and  integrity  of  the 
French  character,  and  that  ultimately  our  demands  would 
be  liquidated;  but  that  he  could  not  think,  at  the  moment 
when  the  French  nation  were  overwhelmed  with  misfor- 
tune, of  pressing  these  claims  upon  their  immediate 
attention.  This  conduct,  if  the  anecdote  is  true,  speaks 
well  to  our  national  sympathies  and  magnanimity.  Mr. 
Crawford  is  now  no  more,  and  we  cannot  ascertain  from 
him  its  truth;  but  perhaps  some  of  the  readers  of  your 
journal  may  be  able,  in  some  way,  to  confirm  a circum- 
stance so  honorable  and  so  striking  in  its  character. 

I am,  yours,  &c.  A.  B. 

We  have  heard  something  of  this  before,  and  would 
be  glad  to  have  it  authenticated,  if  any  of  our  readers 
can  afford  us  evidence  on  the  subject. 

[ Eil  N.  Y.  Jlme. 

India  rubber  manufacturing  companies.  There  are  six 
fndia  rubber  manufacturing  companies  chartered  by -the  legis- 
lature of  Massachusetts.  The  first  “The  Roxhury,”  was  incor- 
porated in  1833.  The  persons  named  in  the  act  are  Lemuel 
Blake,  Luke  Baldwin,  Edward  M.  Chaffee,  and  Charles  Davis, 
jr.  Location  specified,  county  of  Norfolk.  May  hold  real 
estate  five  thousand  ami  personal  twenty  five  thousand.  At 
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the  session  of. ’34,  the  company  was  empowered  to  hold  real 
estate  eighty  thousand  and  personal  estate  one  hundred  and 
sixty,  which  power  was  again  extended  at  the  last  session  of 
the  legislature  to  one  hundred  thousand  of  real,  and  two  hun- 
dred thousand  of  personal. 

The  oilier  five  were  incorporated  at  the  last  session,  and  are 
as  follows: 

“ Boston  and  Lynn.”  Persons  named  in  the  act,  Charles  C. 
Nichols,  Thomas  Whitmarsh,  and  Benjamin  Freeman.  Loca- 
tion specified,  town  of  Lynn.  May  hold  real  estate  fifty  thou- 
sand, personal  estate  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand. 

“Boston.”  Persons  named  in  the  act,  Ezra  Eaton,  Frederick 
Could  and  James  Morrill.  Location  specified,  county  of  Nor- 
folk or  county  of  Suffolk.  May  hold  real  estate  twenty  thou- 
sand, personal  estate  eighty  thousand. 

llNcw  England.”  Persons  named  in  the  act,  YVm.  Butters, 
Joshua  C.  Bates,  Benjamin  Clatk  and  Nathan  Richardson. 
Location,  county  of  Norfolk.  May  hold  real  estate  twenty 
thousand,  personal  estate  fifty  thousand. 

“ South  Boston.”  Persons  named  in  the  act,  Seth  J.  Tho- 
mas, Ebenezer  Stevens  and  Josiah  Dunham,  jr.  Location 
specified,  city  of  Boston.  May  hold  real  estate  twenty  thou- 
sand, personal  estate  thirty  thousand. 

“Suffolk.”  Persons  named  in  the  act,  Jas.  W.  Paige,  James 
Andrews,  E.  Haskett  Derby  and  Caleb  Pratt.  Location, 
county  of  Suffolk.  May  hold  real  estate  fifty  thousand,  per- 
sonal estate  one  hundred  thousand.  [Transcript. 

[Here  are  six  companies  with  a capital  that  may  amount  to 
870,000  dollars,  interested  in  the  manufacture  of  “India  rub- 
ber!”] 

,>»V3  @ — 

FOREIGN  NEWS. 

London  papers  of  the  30 Ih  April. 

The  state  of  things  at  Paris,  as  to  the  American  indemnity, 
seems  still  involved  in  difficulties — but  we  cannot  clearly  un- 
derstand the  why  or  wherefore  of  them. 

We  had  thought  that  the  ministers  accepted  the  amendment 
of  M.  Valaze,  in  the  spirit  of  peace,  and  as  being  a matter  of  no 
importance  whatever — to  quiet  the  spirit  of  the  opposition  and 
cause  the  passage  of  a bill  so  much  desired  by  the  king:  but  it 
appears  that  some  advantage  will  be  taken  of  it,  to  brew  new 
troubles,  if  possible.  In  this  we  think  that  a disappointment 
will  follow. 

A letter  to  the  editor  of  the  New  York  Courier,  dated  the  19th 
April,  says — 

At  the  close  of  yesterday’s  sitting  of  the  chamber  of  deputies, 
the  American  question  was  finally  disposed  of,  the  law  having 
passed  in  the  terms  agreed  to  by  the  government,  by  a majority 
of  289  to  137.  As  finally  passed  however,  the  first  articles  of 
the  law  includes  an  amendment  proposed  by  general  Valaze, 
and  adopted  by  ministers,  almost  identical  with  that  ofM.  Ley- 
raud,  which  had  been  rejected  at  a previous  period  of  the  sit- 
ting. The  articles  stands  finally  as  follows: 

The  minister  of  finance  is  authorised  to  take  the  necessary 
measures  for  the  execution  of  the' 1st  and  2d  articles  of  the 
treaty  signed  on  the  4th  of  July,  1831,  between  the  king  of  the  | 
French  and  the  United  States,  the  ratifications  of  which  were 
exchanged  at  Washington  on  the  2d  February,  1832,  according 
to  which  a sum  of  25,000,000  is  payable  by  France. 

“The  payments  to  be  made  in  execution  of  the  present  law 
cannot  take  place  until  the  French  government  shall  have  re- 
ceived satisfactory  explanations  on  the  subject  of  the  message 
of  the  president  of  the  union,  dated  2d  December,  1834.  ” 

The  same  official  paper,  the  Journal  des  Debats  of  the  morn- 
ing, contains  a prominent  leading  article  which  I shall  content 
myself  with  quoting  another  observation. 

“One  word  before  concluding.  Mr.  Livingston  was  to  have 
quiLtcd  France  with  all  his  legation,  if  the  treaty  was  not  adopt- 
ed. It  is  now  adopted  by  the  chamber  of  deputies  and  will 
soon  be,  we  hope,  by  the  chamber  of  peers.  Perhaps  however 
Mr.  Livingston  will  still  think  it  necessary  to  go  to  render  an 
account  in  person  to  his  government  of  all  that  has  passed,  in 
order  that  he  may  not  again  expose  himself  to  the  inconve- 
nience of  having  his  correspondence  published.  Perhaps,  also, 
the  American  government  will  think  it  right  not  to  send  him 
back  to  France,  in  order  to  spare  her  the  inevitable  embarrass 
ment  which  Mr.  Livingston  must  experience  at  Paris,  after  the 
written  expressions  attributed  to  him  in  the  course  of  the  de- 
bate. We  do  not  blame  the  American  government  for  having 
given  so  complete  and  so  prompt  a publicity  to  Mr.  Livingston’s 
letter.  Perhaps  it  was  demanded  by  the  forms  and  practice  of 
her  institutions;  but  such  a publicity  must  often  have  the  effect 
to* make  the  sacrifice  of  individual  negotiators  indispensable, 
it  being  impossible  to  require  that  a negotiator,  who  has  spoken 
publicly  ill  of  the  country  to  which  he  is  accredited,  should  con- 
tinue to  be  well  received  in  the  country  he  has  offended.  These 
are  the  reasons  which  induce  us  to  look  upon  the  longer  stay  of 
Mr.  Livingston,  in  Paris,  as  very  difficult,  and  his  return  as  ve- 
ry uncertain.” 

The  Constitutionncl  of  the  20th  April  remarks  that  Mr.  Liv 
ingston  appears  destined  to  pay  the  cost  of  the  making  up  of  the 
quarrel  between  France  and  the  United  States.  No  sooner  was 
the  discussion  closed,  than  the  Journal  des  Dehats  signified  to 
him  that  he  was  ill  placed  at  Paris,  and  that  he  would  find  him- 
self really  embarrassed,  after  having  publicly  spoken  ill  of 
France,  and  in  the  most  persuasive  tone,  urged  him  promptly 
to  retire,  and  not  to  return.  Mr.  Livingston  might,  probably, 
have  turned  a deaf  ear  to  his  counsel  if  a powerful  auxiliary 


had  not  come  to  the  succor  of  the  doctrinury  repugnance.  The 
government  of  the  United  States  instructed  its  minister  to  re- 
tire either  to  England  or  Holland  immediately  after  the  vote  of 
the  bill,  and  to  resign  his  powers  to  Mr.  Barton.  Gur  cabinet 
therefore,  may  make  a show  of  energy  without  peril,  and  bold- 
ly demand  the  removal  of  a man  who,  probably,  made  his  pre- 
parations for  departure  immediately  after  the  sitting  of  Satur- 
day. AH  this  is  wretched.  If  the  reparation  required  by  our 
cabinet  is  to  stop  here,  the  chamber  will  have  cause  to  regret 
having  assigned  the  care  of  French  honor  to  the  keeping  of  a 
ministry  so  easy  to  satisfy.  We  agree  with  the  Debats , that, 
alter  what  has  passed,  that  the  cabinet  cannot  continue  its  re- 
lations with  Mr.  Livingston,  but  the  country  requires  a more 
signal  satisfaction  than  the  equivocal  disgrace  of  an  ambassador. 
After  all,  Mr.  Livingston  lias  only  done  his  task  as  a diploma- 
tist, and  his  duty  as  an  American,  and  we  could,  perhaps,  find 
more  than  one  mealy  mouthed  ambassador,  who  stands  well  at 
court,  that  might  be  convicted  of  more  irreverential  disdain  of 
the  French  government  than  the  frank  language  of  Mr.  Living, 
ston.  The  insult  to  France  is  not  in  the  confidential  letters 
themselves  but  in  the  publication  of  them  by  the  president,  and 
still  more  in  the  president’s  message.  When  lie  insulted  and 
threatened,  it  was  the  American  nation  speaking  by  bis  mouth; 
and  the  calculated  silence  of  congress  was  neither  a retraction 
nor  a reparation.  It  is,  therefore,  from  the  government  of  the 
United  States,  in  the  person  of  its  president,  that  satisfaction 
ought  to  be  obtained'.  Such  is  the  intention  of  the  amendment 
adopted  by  the  chamber.  Assuredly,  the  part  our  cabinet  has 
to  act  is  easy.  With  such  a government  as  that  of  the  United 
States,  which  prize  money  so  much,  thirty  millions  will  lead  to 
many  sacrifices  of  amour  propre. 

The  Q,uotidienne  (violent  opposition  Carlist)  of  thc20lh  April, 
begs  pardon  of  the  country  for  having  entertained  so  good  mi 
opinion  of  the  chamber,  as  to  imagine  that  the  majority  for  the 
adoption  of  the  bill  would  not  be  so  great  as  that  for  tiie  rejec- 
tion of  M.  Bignon’s  amendment.  Gen.  Yalaze’s  amendment 
was  adopted  for  form’s  sake,  but  now  the  money  is  voted,  can 
it  be  supposed  that  a government  like  that  of  America,  will  re- 
fose  explanations?  Besides,  it  knows  with  what  a government 
it  has  to  do,  and  it  will  give  these  explanations,  without  doubt, 
in  terms  agreed  upon  and  prepared  beforehand.  It  knows  that 
the  cabinet  of  the  palais  royal  is  not  difficult.  If  the  American 
government  had  the  least  generosity,  it  would  not  explain  at  all; 
this  would  be  a fresh  insult  that  it  might  #pare  us.  For  what 
can  it  say?  That  it  is  sorry  for  the  slap  of  the  face  that  presi- 
dent Jackson  has  given  to  France.  We  would  rather  that  the 
Americans  should  take  the  money  we  do  not  owe  them  without 
saying  a word. 

The  New  York  American,  afler  discrediting  the  assertion  at- 
tributed by  the  French  opposition  papers  to  Mr.  Livingston, 
that  his  return  to  Washington  would  be  the  signal  of  hostilities, 
adds:  “It'must  not  be  disguised,  however,  from  our  readers, 
that  Mr.  Livingston,  as  we  have  from  private  but  authentic 
sources,  the  certain  assurance — considers  the  proviso  in  ques- 
tion, so  nearly  tantamount  to  a rejection  of  the  indemnity , that 
he  feels  himself  bound  by  the  spirit  of  his  instructions  to  return 
in  the  Constitution  to  the  United  States — which  frigate  there- 
fore may  be  hourly  looked  for.” 

On  the  other  hand,  the  French  ministers  are  desirous  to  avert 
all  difficulty,  as  the  following  extract  from  a letter,  written  by 
a gentleman  who  is  not  at  all  likely  to  be  mistaken,  will  show: 
Extract  of  a letter  from  Paris,  dated  April  22d,  1835.  “The 
departure  of  Mr.  Livingston  for  America  will  doubtless  occasion 
much  speculation.  1 can  give  you  the  positive  assurance,  how- 
ever, as  received  from  M.  de  Broglie  through  my  friend  M.  Jay 
,-and  others,  that  ministers  attach  not  the  slightest  importance 
to  the  amendment  of  which  you  will  hear  so  much.  They  are 
(said  M.  de  Broglie)  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  explanations 
already  given  by  Mr.  Livingston,  and  they  propose  submitting  an 
amicable  note  at  Washington,  inviting  the  U.  States  govern- 
ment to  confirm  these  explanations. 

“It  is  simply  to  comply  with  the  decision  of  the  chamber  as 
imposed  on  them,  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  them  before  the 
chamber.  Mr.  Livingston,  however,  takes  a very  different  view 
of  the  case.” 

[We  do  not  believe  that  Mr.  Livingston  has  suffered  his  views 
of  this  matter  to  come  before  the  public.  He  is  too  wise  a man, 
and  prudent  a diplomatist  for  that.] 

Some  of  the  papers  state  that  the  king  of  France  Intended  to 
send  out  general  Bernard,  on  a confidential  mission  to  the 
American  government. 

The  National  of  April  28,  says — 

“Several  journals  have  announced  that  tho  American  Indem- 
nity hill  would  be  brought  to  the  chamber  of  peers  without  the 
amendment  of  general  Valaze.  To-day  it  was  presented  to 
that  chamber,  and  the  minister  boldly  asserted  that  the  amend- 
ment of  the  deputies  was  the  expression  of  his  own  feelings  on 
the  subject.  ‘Never,’  said  he,  ‘should  we  have  thought  of  pay- 
ing twenty  five  millions  to  America,  without  having  previous- 
ly obtained  some  satisfaction  for  the  words  and  manner  in 
which  the  claim  was  made,  however  founded  it  may  otherwise 
he.’” 

A letter  to  the  New  York  Commercial  Advertiser  observes— 
The  strong  reasons  for  wishing  to  avoid  that  calamity,  [wai 
with  the  United  States]  on  the  part  of  France,  would  incline 
her  government  to  listen  to  explanations,  If  not  the  most  hum 
hie  in  character — such  as  could  not  compromise  tjie  honor  or 
dignity  of  the  United  States— and  if  made  in  a proper  spirit,  and 
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through  no  offensive  medium,  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in 
restoring  harmony,  and  maintaining  intercourse,  between  the 
two  nations.  I have  no  desire  to  attach  blame  to  the  president, 
for  the  language  of'  his  message  relative  to  the  conduct  of 
France.  But  believing,  as  1 have  ever  since  the  present  ses- 
sion of  the  chamber  was  commenced,  that  the  French  govern- 
ment would  fulfil  the  treaty,  in  good  faith,  I have  regarded  that 
language  as  hasty  and  unnecessary  as  it  has  proved  unfortu- 
nate. 

i was  gratified  in  witnessing  the  interesting  decision  of  the 
(question,  in  the  chamber  of  deputies.  All  seemed  in  a mood 
to  congratulate  one  another  upon  the  happy  termination  of  an 
angry  dispute  growing  out  of  a misunderstanding.  But  while 
Writing  this  letter,  I learn,  that  Mr.  Livingston  views  it  other- 
wise; that  he  regards  the  passage  of  the  bill  as  amended , as  a 
rejection  of  the  treaty — and  is  preparing  to  leave  Paris  and  em- 
bark for  the  United  States  on  Saturday  next,  in  the  frigate  Con- 
stitution, now  lying  off'  Havre.  This  determination  of  Mr.  Li- 
vingston has  “come  over  us  like  a summer  cloud;”  but  excites 
no  “special  wonder.” 

The  ill  advised  publication  of  his  letters  to  his  own  govern- 
ment— so  needlessly  spread  before  the  world — had  impaired 
his  influence  at  the  French  court,  and  rendered  his  residence 
here  unpleasant.  He  was  not  willing  (as  he  wrote  to  Mr.  For- 
syth) to  be  made  “the  scape-goat  for  the.  sins”  of  the  French 
ministers;  and  he  goes  home  under  a construction  which  he 
chooses  to  give  to  the  late  act  of  the  chamber.  This  course  of 
Mr.  L.  gives  a different  aspect  to  the  affair,  dimming  the  pros- 
pect of  peace — and  he  should  be  quite  clear  as  to  his  duty,  in 
view  of  the  consequences  that  may  result.  In  the  last  receiv- 
ed letter  from  his  government,  Mr.  Livingston  is  directed,  in 
case  the  appropriation  bill  be  rejected  by  the  French  chamber, 
forthwith  to  quit  the  territory  of  France,  with  all  the  legation, 
and  return  to  the  United  States  by  the  ship  of  war  sent  to  Havre 
for  that  purpose; — but  if  the  appropriation  be  made,  Mr.  L. 
might  retire  to  England  or  Holland,  and  await  farther  instruc- 
tions. The  bill  has  not  been  rejected,  but  passed;  yet  Mr.  L. 
considers  the  condition  on  which  the  treaty  is  to  be  carried 
into  effect,  as  bad  as  a rejection;  and  instead  of  a temporary  ab- 
sence in  another  country,  while  explanations  might  be  made, 
goes  home,  closing  the  door  against  any  early  reconciliation. 
Mr.  L.  should  be  quite  certain  he  is  right,  before  coming  to  this 
decision.  Had  he  left  Paris  when  his  passports  were  tendered 
to  him,  on  the  recall  of  M.  Serrurier,  he  would  have  saved  the 
vantage  ground  which  seems  to  have  been  lost  by  his  remain- 
ing. The  whole  affair,  from  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  to 
the  present  extraordinary  position  in  which  the  two  govern- 
ments are  placed,  has  been  most  unfortunately  conducted— 
and  if  an  unnatural  and  destructive  war  shall  follow,  where 
will  the  responsibility  rest? 

The  London  Morning  Herald  remarks — “We  are  far  from  as- 
serting that  a war  between  France  and  the  United  States  is  im- 
possible; but  we  run  little  risk  in  questioning  that  the  measures 
alluded  to  originated  in  a belief  that  such  a contest  would  posi- 
tively arise.  We  only  notice  the  facts  in  order  to  express  our 
conviction  that  there  is  nothing  in  them  that  ought  to  suggest 
Fears  for  an  immediate  rupture.” 

Com.  Elliott  left  Paris  on  the  22d  for  Havre,  and  the  Con- 
stitution sailed  for  Cherbourg,  paying  the  customary  salute. 
It  was  stated  that  she  would  proceed  to  Spithead,  (England), 
to  obtain  supplies,  return  to  Havre,  and  then  proceed  to  New 
York,  with  Mr.  Livingston. 

We  believe  that  the  preceding  contains  all  that  bears  on  the 
subject.  Mr.  Livingston  will  soon  return  home — and  we  shall 
understand  clearly  how  things  are.  We  have  but  little  faith  in 
such  rumors  and  reports,  depending  chiefly  on  the  speculations 
of  the  press.  The  following,  however,  appears  more  in  point. 

In  the  debate  on  the  17th  April  on  the  indemnity  bill,  the 
following  conversation  took  place  on  the  subject  of  the  note 
presented  by  M.  Serrurier  to  the  government  immediately  pre- 
vious to  his  departure,  and  which  will  be  recollected  gave  such 
umbrage  to  the  president  that  he  declined  communicating  it  to 
congress.  We  have  since  translated  it  from  the  French  pa- 
pers. At  this  juncture  the  remarks  in  relation  to  it,  elicited  by 
the  questions  put  to  the  duke  de  Broglie  will  be  read  with  in- 
terest. 

M.  Dubois,  (de  la  Loire  Inf erieure) — Gentlemen,  in  a discus- 
sion which  has  recently  taken  place  in  congress,  Mr.  Clay  said 
that  the  letter  sent  by  the  French  minister,  had  excited  some 
angry  feelings  towards  him  on  the  part  of  the  secretary  of  state, 
to  whom  it  was  addressed.  The  French  minister  is  now  re- 
turned, and  must  have  given  an  account  to  his  government  of 
what  may  have  taken  place  on  this  occasion. 

M.  t'hedukede  Brolie,  (with  much  animation  and  emotion.) 
The  minister  of  France  to  the  United  States  in  withdrawing 
from  thence  by  order  of  his  government,  delivered  a despatch, 
of  which  a draft  had  been  sent  him  from  home.  This  despatch, 
at  appears,  did  not  suit  the  president  of  the  United  States,  but 
it  suited  us;  it  has  been  printed,  each  of  you  can  read  it.  If  the 
•government  of  the  United  States  asks  for  explanations  from  us, 
we  shall  know  how  to  answer  it.  (Very  good,  very  good.) 

It  seems  universally  agreed  that  the  American  indemnity 
bill  will  pass  the  chamber  of  peers— without  opposition. 

Large  bodies  of  troops  were  gathering  at  Paris.  Whether  to 
assist  in  the  celebration  of  the  king’s  birth  day,  or  to  preserve 
the  public  peace  during  the  trial  of  a large  number  of  state 
prisoners,  does  not  appear.  It  is  said  that  many  persons  were 
leaving  Paris— anticipating  a commotion. 


There  is  nothing  important  from  England.  It  was  believed 
that  all  the  whig  ministers  would  be  re-elected  to  parliament. 

The  accounts  from  Spain  are  unsatisfactory.  There  does 
not  seem  to  be  any  approaches  to  peace.  There  had  been  a 
heavy  fall  in  the  Spanish  funds  oh  the  exchange  of  Madrid. 
The  settlement  had  been  disastrous,  and  had  occasioned  nu- 
merous failures  among  the  brokers. 

“ Salonica , April  2.  I beg  leave  to  state  for  the  information 
of  the  committee  at  Lloyd’s,  the  destruction  of  thirty-seven 
Greek  pirates , by  the  Turkish  troops,  of  which  thirty  were 
taken  in  the  vicinity  of  Cassandra,  and  the  remainder  in  Thes- 
saly, the  heads  of  the  malefactors  were  sent  here  last  week, 
and  publicly  exposed  during  three  days.  It  is  supposed  that 
this  summary,  but  necessary  act  of  justice  may  be  the  means 
of  deterring  other  pirates  from  frequenting  these  parts  for  some 
time  to  come.  For  the  capture  of  the  pirates  we  are  exclusi- 
vely indebted  to  our  governor  Ibrahim  pacha,  who  deserves  un- 
qualified praise  for  his  conduct  in  this  instance.  I am  sorry  to 
have  to  report  the  existence  of  the  plague  here,  introduced  by 
a passenger,  recently  arrived  from  Alexandria.  As  yet  we 
have  only  heard  of  four  deaths  out  of  seven  attacks.” 

THE  DAN  FORTH  SPINNER. 

[CIRCULAR.] 

Paterson , June  2,  1835. 

The  subscribers  having  tire  exclusive  right  of  building 
and  vending  the  patent  spinning  frame,  called  the  Dan- 
forth  (or  cap)  spinner,  take  this  method  of  making 
known  its  advantages  over  all  other  modes  of  spinning 
cotton,  with  the  view  to  render  to  the  manufacturers  of 
this  country  the  facilities  which  the  British  manufactur- 
ers have  with  avidity  availed  themselves  of.  It  is  a truth 
not  generally  known,  but  which,  by  reference  to  R.  Car- 
rich,  esq.  of  Paterson,  N.  J.  or  John  Hutchison,  esq.  of 
Liverpool,  England,  can  be  clearly  demonstrated,  that 
the  Danforth  spinner  has  gone  into  extensive  use  in  Great 
Britain,  and  that  no  new  mode  of  spinning  was  ever  be- 
fore so  generally  adopted  in  that  country  in  so  short  a 
period  of  time.  The  gentlemen  whose  names  we  have 
annexed,  and  to  whom  we  refer  you,  would  prove  most 
conclusively  their  superiority  over  all  other  modes  of 
spinning  the  numbers  of  yarn  for  which  we  specially  re- 
commend them.  Their  characters  for  candor,  integrity 
and  skill  in  manufacturing,  forbids  all  idea  of  a doubt  as 
to  the  truth  of  what  they  may  state,  and  would  place  this 
principle  of  spinning  cotton  far  before  all  others  as  to 
cheapness  of  production,  and  would  fix  the  quality  of  the 
yarn  equal  to  any  produced  by  any  other  plan  of  spin- 
ning. 

We  specially  recommend  them  for  spinning  warp  or 
filling,  from  No.  16  to  40,  or  as  high  as  can  he  spun  from 
New  Orleans  cotton. 

They  require  less  power  than  the  live  or  dead  spindle, 
and  the  quality  of  the  yarn  spun  by  them  is  better,  anil 
not  inferior  to  the  best  mule  yarn. 

They  will  produce  more  yarn  than  any  other  machine 
in  the  world. 

They  are  now  producing  where  they  are  in  operation 
from  7 to  8 hanks  of  No.  20,  and  from  C to  7 hanks  of 
No.  30  per  spindle  per  day. 

It  costs  less  to  keep  them  in  repair  than  it  does  the 
live  or  dead  spindle. 

The  cost  of  the  machine,  in  consequence  of  being  pa- 
tented, is  from  50  cents  to  one  dollar  per  spindle  more 
than  the  live  or  dead  spindle. 

REFERENCES. 

George  JI.  Kuhn,  of  Boston;  Jonathan  Bliss,  of  Attle- 
borough, Massachusetts;  Daniel  Green,  of  East  Green- 
wich, Rhode  Island;  Philip  Schuyler,  Sehuylerville,  N. 
York;  Dr.  E.  Champion,  East  Haddarn,  Connecticut;  A. 
& R.  Carrick,  Collet  & Smith,  Daniel  Ridgway,  E.  B. 
Clark,  D.  Holsman,  Bensen  & God-win,  Paterson,  New 
Jersey;  Andrew  Zabriskie,  Dr.  J.  Rosencrantz,  New 
Prospect,  New  Jersey;  Joseph  Ripka,  James  Robinson, 
Andrew  Adams,  Philadelphia;  William  P.  Jenks,  Uniou 
Manufacturing  company,  Baltimore.  Respectfully, 
GODWIN,  CLARKE  & CO. 

The  gentlemen  referred  to  need  no  recommendation 
from  us,  of  their  higli  respectability — so  far  as  we  have 
the  honor  of  knowing  them. 

This  machine  does  away  the  mule  spinning — and  em- 
ploys a larger  proportion  of  female  labor. 

We  understand  that  the  receipts  from  England,  for 
patent  rights,  are  large — the  use  of  which  promises  to 
become  general  in  that  country. 
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It  is  stated  that  other  machines  produce  only  from  5 
to  6 hanks  per  day — this  from  7 to  8. 

PENNSYLVANIA  POLITICS. 

There  is  an  unrivalled  ferocity  in  the  politics  of  Penn- 
sylvania— and  they  are  more  changeable  than  thecame- 
lion!  The  two  “democratic”  parties  in  the  state,  now 
go  for  Mr.  Van  Suren,  one  of  them  by  compulsion,  the 
otherof  choice — but  the  friendsof  gov.  Wolf  are  suspect- 
ed by  those  of  Mr.  Muhlenberg.  Less  than  three  years 
ago,  both  parlies  repudiated  Van  Buren,  and  supported 
that  veteran  “democrat”  William  Wilkins,  for  the  vice 
presidency — the  bank,  the  tariff  and  internal  improve- 
ments! These  were  the  “Pbnnsylvania  policy”— the 
landmarks  of  “the  key  stone  state!” 

As  another  specimen,  we  give  the  following  from  the 
Pennsylvanian  of  the  11th  inst. 

THE  LINE  DRAVWN! 

The  time  has  at  last  arrived  when  a broad  line  will  be  drawn 
between  the  friends  of  regular  state  and  national  nominations, 
and  the  enemies  of  both  on  the  other.  The  colors  have  be- 
come more  and  more  distinct  every  day  for  the  last  six  months, 
and  tint  faithful  have  now  finished  the  whole  by  hoisting  their 
flag  in  opposition  to  the  Baltimore  convention,  and  proclaiming 
our  neighbor  admiral  of  the  WHITE. 

It  may  be  laid  down  as  a truth  which  we  have  no  hesitation 
in  believing  that  tiie  lapse  of  two  years  will  confirm,  that  ALL 
who  advocate  the  sham  nomination  of  George  Wolf,  assert  the 
right  of  the  Wolf  delegates  to  a seat  in  the  Baltimore  conven- 
tion upon  any  other  footing  than  that  of  courtesy,  and  support 
the  spurious  electoral  ticket  framed  by  the  7th  of  March  cau- 
cus, have  by  these  acts  ceased  to  be  democrats,  and  are  the 
bitterest  enemies  of  the  whole  democratic  party. 

The  reasons  are  plain— they  strike  at  the  very  existence  of 
that  party  with  which  they  have  hitherto  acted.  The  great  head 
of  the  party,  Andrew  Jackson,  has  expressed  his  opinion  une- 
quivocally in  favor  of  national  conventions:  yet  the  friends  of 
George  Wolf,  after  taking  part  in  its  deliberations,  and  appa- 
rently concurring  in  the  nominations,  resist  one  of  its  most  im- 
portant and  emphatic  recommendations. 

They  strike  at  Martin  Van  Buren,  who  was  unanimously  no- 
minated by  the  national  convention,  and  is  the  favorite  candi- 
date of  Pennsylvania,  and  whose  friends  will  not  support  an 
electoral  ticket  which  the  national  convention  declared  to  be 
false  and  spurious. 

The  democratic  [tarty,  however,  have  reasons  to  be  thankful 
to  the  friends  and  partisans  of  Geoige  Wolf,  for  throwing  off 
their  disguise  so  early.  They  have  been  long  suspected  of  being 
“White  boys” — but  every  doubt  upon  the  subject  must  vanish, 
since  they  have  openly  proclaimed  their  unaltered  and  unalter- 
able intention  of  supporting  an  electoral  ticket,  which  may  give 
the  slate  to  White,  but  can  never  give  it  to  Van  Buren. 

In  the  matter  of  the  electoral  ticket,  therefore,  as  in  that  of 
the  Lcwistnwn  convention,  they  shrink  from  the  people — they 
dare  not  face  them — and  if  there  were  nothing  else  to  show  it, 
these  circumstances  would  be  enough  to  prove  that  they  had 
voluntarily  ceased  to  he  democrats.  The  line  is  therefore  clear- 
ly drawn,  and  every  Wolf  man  may  hereafter  pass  for  a whig, 
anti  mason  or  “White  boy,”  but  never  can  be  considered  a de- 
mocrat. 

(Jt^Every  political  manager  in  the  state,  makes  “de- 
mocrats” for  himself.  He  has  a patent  right  to  do  so. 

- .i>»o  @ 

MR.  VAN  BUREN’S  ACCEPTANCE. 

From  the  Richmond  Enquirer. 

(COPT.) 

May  23,  1835. 

Sin:  A convention  of  republican  delegates  from  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  union,  for  the  purpose  of  selecting  suit- 
able candidates  for  the  offices  of  president  and  vice-pre- 
sident, assembled  in  Baltimore  on  the  20th  instant,  and 
unanimously  agreed  to  present  to  their  country,  your 
name  for  that  of  president  of  the  United  States.  We 
have  been  requested  to  communicate  to  yow  this  nomina- 
tion, and  ask  your  acceptance  of  the  same.  We  take 
pleasure  in  performing  this  duty,  and  respectfully  solicit 
an  answer  at  such  time  as  may  suit  your  convenience  to 
give  one. 

With  sentiments  of  high  esteem  and  respect,  we  have 
the  honor  to  be,  your  obedient  servants, 

A.  STEVENSON,  president. 
JAS.  FENNER, 

EDWARD  CONDIT, 

UPTON  S.  HEATH, 

R.  STRANGE, 

J.  B.  NEVILLE, 

FRANKLIN  CANNON, 
vice-presidents  of  the  national  convention. 

To  Martin  Van  Buren , esq.  of  Mew  York. 


Washington,  May  29 tli,  1835. 

Gentlemen:  I have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  re- 
ceipt of  your  letter  of  the  23d  instant.  The  nomination 
you  have  been  deputed  to  announce  to  me  presents  the 
only  contingency,  upon  the  occurrence  of  which,  1 could 
consent  to  become  a candidate  for  the  high  office  of  pre- 
sident of  the  United  States.  When  my  name  was  first 
associated  with  the  question  of  general  Jackson’s  succes- 
sor, more  through  the  ill-will  of  opponents  than  the 
partiality  of  friends,  I determined  to  wait  for  the  deve- 
lopment of  the  views  of  the  republicans  of  the  union,  and 
to  pursue  that  course  only  which  their  unbiassed  judg- 
ment should  finally  recommend.  I deemed  that  course 
to  be  due  to  the  administration,  of  which  I was  a mem- 
ber— to  the  best  interests  of  the  country — and  to  the  in- 
divisibility of  a political  party,  by  the  original  organiza- 
tion of  which,  the  overthrow  of  republican  principles  in 
the  United  States  was  prevented,  and  upon  the  ascendan- 
cy of  which  we  can  alone  depend  for  their  preservation. 
To  the  offers  of  support  which  were  at  that  period  occa- 
sionally made  to  me  from  different  quarters  of  the  union, 
I respectfully  replied,  that  the  public  good,  in  my  opi- 
nion, required  the  services  of  general  Jackson  for  a 
second  term,' — that  the  agitation  of  the  question  of  his 
successor,  at  that  early  period,  must  of  necessity  embar- 
rass the  administration — and  that  it  was  my  desire  that 
my  name  should  not  be  connected  with  the  subject. 
From  that  time  to  the  present,  I have  neither  solicited 
the  aid  nor  sought  the  support  of  any  man  in  reference 
to  the  high  office  for  which  I have  been  nominated;  un- 
less my  replies  to  interrogatories  from  my  fellow-citi- 
zens upon  public  questions,  and  my  sincere  endeavors  to 
make  myself  worthy  of  the  respect  and  confidence  of  the 
American  people,  are  liable  to  that  construction.  For 
the  truth  of  this  declaration,  I can  safely  appeal  to  the 
hundreds  of  honorable  men  who  composed  the  recent 
convention — to  the  numerous  editors  and  politicians 
throughout  the  union,  who  have  distinguished  me  by 
their  preference,  and  to  my  private  correspondents,  and 
intimate  friends,  not  excepting  the  considerable  number 
of  persons,  once  my  friends  and  associates,  whom  the 
fluctuations  of  political  life  have  converted  into  oppor 
nents.  In  none  of  these  classes,  or  in  any  other  of  our 
community,  is  there  a man  who  can  truly  say,  that  I have 
solicited  his  political  support,  or  that  1 have  entered  or 
sought  to  enter  with  him  into  any  arrangement,  to  bring 
about  the  nomination  which  I have  now  received,  or  to  se- 
cure my  elevation  to  the  chief  magistracy  of  my  coun- 
try. 

The  liberal  men  of  all  parties,  I trust,  and  you  and 
those  you  represent,  I am  sure,  will  pardon  me  for  hav- 
ing thus  spoken  of  my  own  conduct  in  reference  to  a 
point  upon  which  I have  been  the  silent  object  of  attack, 
as  causeless  as  it  has  been  violent  and  unremitted;  espe- 
cially, as  I alone  can  answer  for  it  in  relation  to  all  my 
countrymen,  although  thousands  may  he  ready  to  answer 
in  relation  to  themselves. 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  democracy  of  the  na- 
tion in  convention  assembled,  having,  as  you  inform  me, 
with  a degree  of  unanimity  that  I cannot  too  highly  ap- 
preciate, pronounced  me  worthy  of  so  great  a trust,  I 
cannot  hesitate  in  making  their  wishes  the  rule  of  my 
conduct.  I do,  therefore,  with  a deep,  and  I hope  abid- 
ing sense  of  the  honor  conferred  upon  me  by  their  pre- 
ference, accept  the  nomination  which  has  been  tendered 
to  me  by  the  convention. 

I am  not  aware  that  there  is  any  point  of  interest  in 
the  general  policy  of  the  federal  government,  in  respect 
to  which,  my  opinions  have  not  been  made  known  by  my 
official  acts — by  my  own  public  avowals,  and  by  the  au- 
thorised explanations  of  my  friends.  If  there  be  any 
such,  however,  you  may  rest  assured  of  my  ready  dispo- 
sition to  comply,  on  all  suitable  occasions,  with  the 
wishes  of  my  fellow-citizens  in  this  regard.  I content 
myself,  on  this  occasion,  with  saying,  that  I consider 
myself  the  honored  instrument,  selected  by  the  friends 
of  the  present  administration,  to  carry  out  its  principles 
and  policy;  and  that  as  well  from  inclination  as  from 
duty,  I shall,  if  honored  with  the  ehoice  of  the  Ameri- 
can people,  endeavor  to  tread  generally  in  the  footsteps 
of  president  Jackson — happy  if  I shall  be  able  to  perfept 
the  work  which  he  has  so  gloriously-  begun. 
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It  cannot  be  denied,  that  there  is  no  country  in  the 
world,  whose  inhabitants  are  so  well  secured  in  their 
civil  and  religious  rights,  and  enjoy  so  large  a share  of 
prosperity  and  happiness,  as  the  people  ot  the  United 
States.  JFor  this,  they  are  indebted  less  to  salubrity  of 
climate  and  fertility  of  soil,  than  to  our  excellent  system 
of  government;  by  which,  more  than  by  any  other,  every 
man  is  protected  in  the  application  of  his  powers  and  fa- 
culties to  his  own  benefit.  That,  dissatisfaction  should 
nevertheless  occasionally  arise,  even  under  the  best  ad- 
ministration of  a S3’ stem  capable  of  producing  such  happy 
results,  is  not  to  be  wondered  at.  Until  the  wit  of  man 
shall  be  able  to  devise  some  plan  of  representative  go- 
vernment, by  which  all  who  think  themselves  qualified, 
may  be, at  the  same  time,  admitted  to  a participation  in 
the  administration  of  its  affairs,  we  must  not  expect  to 
be  relieved  from  the  spirit  of  complaint,  nor  even  sur- 
prised to  find  it  most  vehement  at  a period  of  the  great- 
est prosperity.  But,  between  partisan  complaints  as  to 
the  management  of  our  government,  or  even  diversities 
of  opinion  in  relation  to  the  wisdom  of  supposed  improve- 
ments in  the  details  of  its  construction,  and  a desire  to 
undermine  and  overthrow  it,  there  is  an  immeasurable 
difference.  Whilst  the  one  can,  at  worst,  but  produce 
partial  and  temporary  obstructions  in  the  public  service, 
success  in  the  other  would  inevitably  plunge  our  coun- 
try, from  its  present  lofty  eminence,  into  an  abyss  of 
anarchy  and  ruin. 

We  hold  an  immense  stake  for  the  weal  or  woe  of  man- 
kind, to  the  importance  of  which  we  should  not  be  in- 
sensible. The  intense  interest  manifested  abroad  in 
every  movement  here,  that  threatens  the  stability  of  our 
system*  shews  the  deep  conviction  which  pervades  the 
world,  that  upon  its  fate  depends  the  cause  of  republi- 
can government.  The  advocates  of  monarchical  systems 
have  not  been  slow  in  perceiving  danger  to  such  insti- 
tutions in  the  permanency  of  our  constitution,  nor  back- 
ward in  seizing  upon  every  passing  event  by  which  their 
predictions  of  its  speedy  destruction  could  be  in  any  de- 
gree justified.  Thus  far,  they  have  been  disappointed 
in  their  anticipations,  and  the  circumstances  by  which 
they  were  encouraged,  however  alarming  at  the  time, 
have  in  the  end,  only  tended  to  show  forth  the  depth  of 
that  devotion  to  the  union,  which  is  yet,  thank  God!  the 
master  passion  of  the  American  bosom. 

Thoroughly  convinced  that  the  overthrow  of  our  pre- 
sent constitution  and  the  consequent  destruction  of  the 
confederacy  which  it  binds  together,  would  be  the  great- 
est sacrifice  of  human  happiness  and  hopes  that  has  ever 
keen  made  at  the  shrine  of  personal  ambition,  I do  not 
hesitate  to  promise  you,  that  every  effort  in  my  power, 
whether  in  public  or  private  life,  shall  be  made  for  their 
preservation.  The  father  of  his  country,  foreseeing  this 
danger,  warned  us  to  cherish  the  union  as  the  palladium 
of  our  safety;  and  the  great  exemplar  of  our  political 
faith,  Thomas  Jefferson,  has  taught  us,  that  to  preserve 
that  common  sympathy  between  the  states,  out  of  which 
the  union  sprang,  and  which  constitutes  its  surest  foun- 
dation, we  should  exercise  the  powers  which  of  right 
belong  to  the  general  government,  in  a spirit  of  modera- 
tion and  brotherly  love,  and  religiously  abstain  from  the 
assumption  of  such  as  have  not  been  delegated  by  the 
constitution. 

Accept,  gentlemen,  my  thanks,  for  the  kind  manner  in 
which  you  have  performed  the  duty  assigned  to  you,  and 
believe  me  to  be,  very  sincerely,  your  friend  and  obedi- 
ent servant,  M.  VAN  BU11EN. 

To  Andrew  Stevenson , esq.  president , and  James 
Fenner , Edward  Condi  t,  Upton  S.  Heathy  Robert 
Strange , J.  B.  JYevilt  and  Franklin  Cannon , esqrs. 
vice  presidents  of  the  late  national  convention. 

A LETTER  FROM  MR.  WILDE. 

The  subjoined  letter  interested  us  in  the  perusal  more  be- 
cause of  the  information  which  it  conveys  of  the  distinguished 
and  estimable  writer  of  it,  Mr.  Wit.de,  having  gone  abroad, 
than  from  its  denial  of  a charge,  which  no  man  wlto  knows  Mr. 
W.  would  believe  for  a moment  to  bo  true: 

Packet  ski}>  Westminster , ojf'  Sandy  Hook,  1st  June , 1835. 
To  the  editor  of  the  Neui  York  Star: 

SrR:  My  attention  has  been  called  to  an  article  in  a late 
Globe,  respecting  Mr.  Speaker  Bell , which,  until  this  morning, 
1 have  not  had  leisure  to  read.  The  obvious  import  of  a pas- 
sage in  it  is  to  charge  concert  between  that  gentleman  and  my 
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self  in  (he  election  which  elevated  him  to  the  chair  of  the 
house  of  representatives.  “Jockeying”  is  the  word  used.  If 
it  was  intended  to  convey  to  the  public,  so  far  as  the  influence 
of  that  gazette  extends,  the  impression  that  there  were  any  se- 
cret or  unfair  practices  between  any  body  and  myself,  ihe 
charge  is  utterly  unfounded.  In  truth,  Mr.  Bell  and  I had  no 
understanding,  of  any  kind,  and  never,  directly  or  indirectly, 
concerted  any  thing  touching  the  election. 

Were  l not  about  ((tilting  my  own  country,  and  going  for  a 
while  where  the  Globe,  as  the  official  paper  of  the  president 
and  his  cabinet,  has  perhaps  more  authority  than  among  those 
of  my  fellow-citizens  whose  good  opinion  is  desirable  to  me, 
the  imputation  in  question  would  scarce  be  worth  repelling. 
This  consideration,  and  the  fact  that  another  is  interested,  and 
entitled  to  my  testimony,  has  prevailed  over  my  reluctance  to 
write  any  thing  for  the  newspapers — a reluctance  sufficiently 
well.knnwn  to  have  stimulated,  in  some  degree,  the  successful 
attacks  heretofore  made  on  me. 

A very  curious  rule  is  gaining  ground  on  this  subject.  Some 
paper  justified  itself  not  long  ago,  for  publishing  a disreputable 
charge  of  literary  larcency,  by  saying  the  editor  at  the  lime  be- 
lieved it  to  be  false,  but  a subscriber  sent  it,  who  was  anxious 
for  its  publication,  and  it  was  published  to  afford  the  party  im- 
plicated an  opportunity  of  contradicting  it,  an  opportunity  of 
which  he  did  not  choose  to  avail  himself.  To  avoid  the  recur- 
rence of  a similar  piece  of  casuistry,  this  notice  of  the  para- 
graph in  the  Globe  may  be  excused;  and  as  if  is  in  vain,  I fear, 
to  expect  that  print  to  right  the  wrong  in  question,  I respect- 
fully request  the  administration  journals  generally,  whose 
editors  respect  truth,  to  give  their  readers  an  opportunity  of 
seeing  my  denial. 

There  are  men  of  all  parties  who  honor  me  with  their  esteem 
and  are  entitled  to  mine.  They,  at  least,  will  riot  think  the 
worse  of  the  independent  press  which  dares  do  justice  to  the 
character  of  a former  political  opponent,  nor  an  unaspiring  and 
unobtrusive  private  citizen.  I am  sir,  very  respectfully,  your 
obedient  humble  servant, 

RICHARD  IIENRY  WILDE,  of  Georgia. 

SILLTMAN’S  GEOLOGICAL  LECTURES— VOLCANOES. 

From  the  Boston  Evening  Journal. 

The  lecture  on  Thursday  evening,  related  principally  to  the 
subject  of  volcanoes,  and  was  particularly  interesting.  Mr.  S. 
mentioned  the  different  countries  whose  appearances  denoted 
volcanic  action,  either  recently  or  at  some  remote  period  of 
lime.  He  mentioned  Iceland,  with  its  Mount  Hecla  and  its 
Geysers,  which  is  highly  volcanic.  The  Shetland,  Orkney  and 
Ferroa  Islands,  were  placed  upon  trap  and  basaltic  rocks,  proba- 
bly of  volcanic  origin.  The  hot  springs  in  England  occasioned 
by  internal  heat,  shews  that  there  is  an  igneous  action  beneath 
the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  which  has  given  evidence  of  exist- 
ence for2,000  years.  These  hot  springs  are  also  numerous  along 
the  foot  of  the  Alps,  and  in  many  parts  of  this  country.  Mr.  S. 
gave  a brief  sketch  of  tire  volcanic  appearances  in  Ettrope  aitd 
in  Asia,  and  stated  that  it  was  now  believed  that  volcanic  ac- 
tion was  the  instrument  of  the  destruction  of  Sodom  and  Go 
morrah.  The  Azores,  Madeira,  Canary  Islands,  Cape  d e 
Verds,  St.  Helena,  Tristan  D’Acunha,  and  the  Isles  in  the  In- 
dian ocean;  particularly  Bourbon,  gave  evidence  that  they 
were  of  volcanic  origin.  Also,  the  large  islands  of  Java,  Su- 
matra, Borneo,  &c.  with  the  Phillippines,  were  evidently  a con- 
tinued range  of  volcanoes.  The  islands  in  the  West  Indies 
were  also  of  volcanic  basis;  and  South  America  is  subject  to 
earthquakes,  which  always  attend  and  generally  precede  vol- 
canoes. lie  spoke  of  the  earthquake  at  Carrncas,  and  on  the 
recent  eruption  in  the  hay  of  Honduras,  of  the  mountains  of 
Quito,  and  the  whole  chain  of  the  Andes,  which  are  capped 
with  porphyry,  trap  and  basalt,  and  supposed  that  there  was  no 
doubt  tliat  the  whole  range  from  Terra  del  Fuego  or  Land  of 
Fire , was  a continued  range  of  volcanoes,  lie  then  alluded  to 
the  islands  in  the  Pacific,  all  of  which  are  volcanic,  the  bed  of 
the  vast  ocean  probably  resting  on  arches  of  fire;  the  volcanoes 
being  merely  the  cliimnies  or  the  places  of  exit,  for  the  fire  and 
smoke  in  the  interior  of  the  earth.  The  number  of  volcanoes 
known  to  be  in  actual  existence  is  upwards  of  three  hundred! 
In  Mexico,  in  1759,  a region  of  country  upwards  of  70  miles  in 
extent,  rose  by  volcanic  action  several  hundred  feet,  and  a 
mountain  was  formed  in  the  centre  about  1,700  feet  in  height — 
which,  fifty  years  afterwards,  when  Humbold  visited  the  spot, 
was  found  to  he  hot  and  smoking.  Mr.  S.  described  the  erup- 
tions at  Vesuvius  ami  TEtna,  and  the  destruction  of  Pompeii 
and  Herculaneum.  He  also  spoke  of  Graham’s  Island,  which 
was  formed  a lew  years  since,  in  the  vicinity  of  Sicily,  by  vol- 
canic action,  and  rose  from  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  It  has  now 
disappeared,  and  a dangerous  shoal  marks  the  spot.  Mr.  S. 
states  that  in  South  America,  in  several  instances,  fishes  were 
thrown  out  of  the  craters  of  volcanoes  with  other  matter  sup- 
posed to  have  been  the  inhabitants  of  the  vast  lakes  in  the 
mountains. 

Mr.  S.  conceived  that  the  earth  in  the  interior  was  in  a state 
of  igneous  fusion.  It  is  found  on  boring  for  Artesian  wells, 
that  the  heat  increases  in  regular  ratio  as  we  advance  from  the 
surface  of  the  earth.  This  is  also  proved  by  the  temperature 
of  mines,  &c.  It  has  been  computed  that  water  will  boil  at 
the  distance  of  two  miles,  and  at  the  distance  of  two  hundred 
miles,  the  heat  will  be  so  intense  that  rocks  will  melt!  The 
surface  of  the  earth  is  therefore  nothing  but  a crust  of  frozen 
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lava!  The  earth  was  onco  probably  a red  hot  ball  the  surface 
of  which  is  now  congealed.  Its  figure  that  of  an  oblate  spheri- 
ed,  shows  that  it  was  of  a nature  soft  and  yielding.  The  sun  is 
now  a red  hot  ball,  and  the  dark  spots  on  its  surface,  may  be 
the  commencement  of  congelation.  In  the  course  of  time,  the 
whole  surface  may  become  congealed,  and  the  earth  will  be 
thus  deprived  of  the  source  of  external  light  and  beat! 

Mr.  Sillimau  thought  that  the  cause  of  internal  fires  might  be 
owing  to  galvanic  action , produced  by  the  natural  arrangement 
of  metals  and  acids.  By  galvanic  action  a tremendous  heat  may 
be  produced;  granite  and  basalt  having  been  in  this  way  fre- 
quently puj,  in  a state  of  combustion.  It  is  probable  that  the 
great  magazine  heloio  is  filled  with  combustible  materials . The 
volcanoes  are  useful  and  conducive  to  the  safety  of  mankind , as 
they  are  vents  for  leiling  off  the  vast  quantity  of  steam  and  gasses, 
which  are  constantly  accumulating  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth.  If 
these  orifices  were  sealed,  the  convulsions  which  would  take 
place  from  time  to  time  would  be  tremendous,  and  whole 
islands  and  continents  would  probably  be  overthrown  and  des- 
troyed. 

He  thought  that  fissures  in  the  earth  might  sometimes  take 
place,  through  ivhich  the  water  of  the  ocean  might  penetrate, 
which  would  produce  a reaction,  and  the  water  would  be  sent 
forth  with  great  violence,  and  volcanoes  be  thus  formed.  This 
supposition  is  strengthened  by  the  fact  that  volcanoes  are  fre- 
quently found  in  a continued  line,  as  if  originating  from  this  or 
n similar  cause.  Mr.  S.  alluded  to  the  facility  with  which  the 
earth  could  be  destroyed  by  the  mutual  action  of  volcanic  fires. 
It  w'ould  then  become  red  hot,  and  could  be  renovated  and  fit- 
ted for  the  residence  of  a more  exalted  race  of  beings. 

Mr.  Silliman  then  in  some  argumentative  and  truly  eloquent 
remarks,  undertook  to  prove  the  consistency  of  these  geologi- 
cal facts  with  the  account  of  the  creation,  as  given  in  the  holy 
scriptures;  and  he  showed  that  although  a partial  knowledge  of 
a great  first  cause,  as  exhibited  in  his  works,  may  lead  to  scep- 
ticism—yet  a thorough  knowledge  of  the  subject  will  change 
the  whole  aspect  of  the  argument  and  change  the  weapon  of 
the  infidel  into  “the  shield  of  truth.” 

BRITISH  WEST  INDIES. 

From  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer. 

By  an  arrival  at  this  port  we  have  regular  files  of  Kingston, 
Jamaica,  papers  to  the  17th  ult.  The  proclamation  of  the  go- 
vernor, declaring  the  slaves  of  the  Grand  Caymanas  to  be  “ab- 
solutely and  unconditionally  free,”  had  produced  considerable 
excitement.  Addressing  himself  to  the  slave  owners,  lord  Sligo 
says — “That  there  is  an  apparent  hardship  in  the  case,  as  far 
as  your  not  having  the  same  advantages  in  the  service  as  ap- 
prentices, of  your  former  slaves,  I freely  admit.  I also  admit 
that  the  non  registration  of  the  slaves  was  no  culpable  neglect 
of  your  own,  as  (he  law  did  not  prescribe  the  necessity  of  your 
so  doing.  Then,  however,  the  undoubted  construction  of  the 
abolition  act  is,  that  all  unregistered  slaves  shall  become  ab- 
solutely and  unconditionally  free,  and  that  you  have  no  claim 
upon  the  services  of  those  who  were  formerly  apprentices.” 
Addressing  himself  to  the  slaves,  he  says — 

“New  duties  devolve  upon  you  with  the  new  position  you 
now  occupy,  and  I hope  that,  by  the  Steadiness  of  your  con- 
duct and  your  peaceable  demeanor,  you  will  prove  that  this 
greatest  of  all  earthly  boons  has  not  been  unworthily  bestowed 
upon  you.  You  must  now  entirely  depend  upon  your  own  in- 
dustry for  support.  You  must  recollect  that  you  have  now  no 
person  to  feed  you — no  person  to  clothe  you — no  person  to  give 
you  medical  assistance,  if  you  are  ill.  You  must  depend  upon 
your  own  exertions  for  all  these  things.  You  have  no  grounds 
or  houses  of  your  own;  those  you  have  heretofore  occupied 
must  now  be  given  up  to  their  owners,  your  former  masters, 
whose  property  they  are— all  belong  to  him,  excepting  your 
furniture,  clothes  and  the  crops  you  have  now  in  the  ground. 
These  you  have  a right  to  remove  to  where  you  may  please  to 
go,  if  you  mean  to  do  so;  but  I trust  that  a sense  of  what  is  so 
decidedly  your  own  interests,  will  induce  you  to  offer  to  your 
former  masters  such  equivalent  either  in  labor  or  money,  as 
will  induce  him  to  leave  you  in  the  quiet  occupation  of  your 
grounds  and  home. 

The  Jamaica  Despatch  describes  the  act  of  the  governor  as 
one  of  “unparalleled  robbery — a fine  sample  of  whig  atrocity 
and  villany”— and  adds: 

Robbery  in  every  shape  is  detestable,  and  we  condole  with 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Caymanas  for  two  reasons.  The  robbery 
is  admitted,  but  to  be  taunted  with  it  in  bad  English  is  insup- 
portable. The  inhabitants  of  the  Caymanas  submitted  to  the 
spoliation  with  decorum  and  dignity!  Decorum  and  dignity 
with  a vengeance!  but  we  are  not  told  the  whole  farce  took 
place  under  the  guns  of  the  Forte  frigate,  the  Serpent  brig  of 
war,  and  the  bayonets  of  two  companies  of  the  87th  regiment, 
and  the  marines  of  the  two  ships!” 

A Idter  from  Barbadocs  says: 

While  the  impression  goes  abroad  that  the  apprenticeship 
system  is  working  well  in  this  island,  it  is  a duty  which  we 
respectfully  owe  to  each  other  that  the  delusion  is  removed, 
in  order  that  effectual  means  be  forthwith  taken  to  render  that 
system  every  way  available  to  the  end  for  which  it  is  design- 
ed. In  publishing  this  statement  I request  to  absolve  the  sti- 
pendiary magistracy  from  reproach,  as  I am  unconscious  that 
they  deserve  individually  to  be  impugned  for  the  change  which 
has  taken  place  among  the  apprentices  who  are  now  absenting 
themselves  with  impunity  from  their  domiciles. 


From  the  Liverpool  Standard  of  May  1. 

Wc  have  been  favored  with  the  following  extract  of  a letter 
addressed  to  one  of  the  first  mercantile  houses  in  this  town. 
The  effects  of  the  colonial  emancipation  bill  are  rapidly  com- 
ing to  maturity,  namely,  the  utter  ruin  of  our  West  India  pos- 
sessions, and  the  frightful  increase  of  slavery  and  the  slave 
trade  in  the  Spanish,  French  and  other  settlements: 

“ Kingston , 1th  March,  1835. 

“I  am  truly  sorry  to  inform  you  that  there  continues  a great 
want  of  confidence,  as  the  negroes  are  not  doing  more  than 
one-half  of  the  work  they  formerly  did,  nor  will  they  work 
during  their  own  time  for  money.  The  consequence  is  that 
our  produce  is  diminishing  one-half,  and  is  fetching  enormous 
prices.  Coffee  was  sold  yesterday  at  24  dollars  per  cwt.  sugar, 
43s.  4d.  rurn,  3s.  lid.  per  gallon.  Unless  government  adopt 
measures  to  enforce  labor,  this  beautiful  island,  in  a very  few 
years,  will  not  be  worth  their  protection.  The  slave  trade  is 
carried  on  to  a great  extent  in  Cuba,  no  less  than  five  vessels, 
with  about  from  four  to  five  hundred  slaves  in  each,  have  ar- 
rived here  within  this  last  month,  and  two  of  these  vessels 
were  sold  here  and  fitted  out  for  the  trade.  Our  ruin,  you  per- 
ceive, will  be  the  making  of  our  neighbors  the  Spaniards.” 

THE  BRITISH  AND  THE  CHINESE. 

The  following  is  a petition  from  the  British  merchants,  &c. 
in  China,  to  the  British  king,  praying  the  adoption  of  energetic 
measures,  to  correct  the  abuses  on  the  part  of  the  Chinese  au- 
thorities. They  have  certainly  a right — a natural  and  indisput- 
able right — to  forbid  all  commerce  between  their  people  and 
any  others,  whatsoever;  but  having  permitted  it,  they  ought  to 
conduct  themselves  moderately  and  modestly,  it  is  certainly 
within  the  power  of  Great  Britain  to  cut  off  the  exterior  trade 
of  China,  (for  they  are  miserable  seamen)— but  they  have  no 
right  to  force  a trade  with  that  country,  and  against  its  consent; 
and,  getting  wisdom  from  the  proceedings  of  the  British  in  In- 
dia. we  do  not  at  all  disapprove  of  the  care  with  which  the  Chi- 
nese exclude  foreigners  from  her  soil.  So  it  is,  also,  with  the 
Japanese— and  both  are  rich  and  very  populous  countries. 

To  the  king’s  most  excellent  majesty  in  council: 

The  petition  of  the  undermentioned  British  subjects  at  Can- 
ton humbly  sheweth — • 

Your  petitioners,  therefore,  humbly  pray  that  your  majesty 
will  he  pleased  to  grant  powers  plenipotentiary  to  sucli  person 
of  suitable  rank,  discretion  and  diplomatic  experience,  as  your 
majesty,  in  your  wisdom  may  think  fit  and  proper  to  he  in- 
trusted with  such  authority;  and  your  petitioners  would  suggest 
that  he  be  directed  to  proceed  to  a convenient  station  on  the 
east  coast  of  China,  as  near  to  the  capital  of  the  country  as 
may  be  found  most  expedient,  in  one  of  yonr  majesty’s  ships  of 
the  line,  attended  by  a sufficient  maratime  force,  which  we  are 
of  opinion  need  not  consist  of  more  than  two  frigates,  and  three 
or  four  armed  vessels  of  light  draft,  together  with  a steam  ves- 
sel, all  fully  manned;  that  he  may,  previously  to  landing,  re- 
quire, in  the  first  instance,  in  the  name  of  your  majesty,  ample 
reparation  for  the  insults  offered  by  the  governor  of  Kwangtung 
and  Kwangse  in  his  edicts  published  on  the  occasion  of  lord 
Napier’s  arrival  at  Canton,  and  the  subsequent  humiliating 
conduct  pursued  towards  his  lordship,  to  which  the  aggravation 
of  his  illness  and  death  may  be  attributed;  as  well  as  for  the  ar- 
rogant and  degrading  language  used  towards  your  majesty  and 
our  country  in  edicts  emanating  from  the  local  authorities, 
wherein  your  majesty  was  represented  as  the  “reverently  sub- 
missive” tributary  of  the  emperor  of  China,  and  your  majesty’s 
subjects  as  profligate  barbarians,  and  that  they  he  retracted, 
and  never  again  employed  as  Chinese  functionaries;  that  he 
may  also  demand  reparation  for  the  insult  offered  to  your  ma- 
jesty’s flag  by  filing  on  your  majesty’s  ships  of  war  from  the 
forts  at  the  Bogue,  and  that  remuneration  shall  lie  made  to  your 
majesty’s  subjects  for  the  losses  they  have  sustained  by  the  de- 
tention of  their  ships  during  the  stoppage  of  their  trade.  After 
these  preliminaries  shall  have  been  conceded,  (as  your  petition- 
ers have  no  doubt  they  will,  be),  and  not  till  then,  your  peti- 
tioners humbly  suggest  that  it  will  be  expedient  for  your  majes- 
ty’s plenipotentiary  to  propose  the  appointment  of  commission- 
ers on  the  part  of  the  Chinese  government  to  adjust  with  him, 
on  shore,  such  measures  as  inay  he  deemed  most  effectual  (o 
the  prevention  of  future  occasion  of  complaint  and  misunder- 
standing, and  for  the  promotion  and  extension  of  the  trade  ge- 
nerally, to  the  mutual  advantage  of  both  countries.  Yonr  pe- 
titioners believe,  that  if  these  matters  shall  be  fairly  represent- 
ed, so  as  to  do  away  with  all  reasonable  objection,  and  the  fa- 
vorite inclination  of  the  Chinese  commissioners  he  gained, 
there  will  be  found  little  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  supreme 
government  to  withhold  its  assent,  and  every  desirable  object 
will  thus  have  been  attained. 

Your  petitioners  would  hutnhly  entreat  your  majesty’s  favor- 
able view  of  these  suggestions,  in  the  confidence  that  they  may 
be  acted  upon,  not  only  with  every  prospect  of  success,  but 
without  the  slightest  danger  to  the  existing  commercial  inter- 
course, inasmuch,  as  even  with  a force,  not  exceeding  that 
which  we  have  proposed,  placed  at  the  disposal  of  your  majes- 
ty’s plenipotentiary,  there  would  be  no  difficulty,  should  pro- 
ceedings of  a compulsory  nature  be  required,  in  putting  a stop 
to  the  greater  part  of  the  external  arid  internal  commerce  of  the 
Chinese  empire;  in  intercepting  its  revenues  in  their  progress 
to  the  capital,  and  in  taking  possession  of  all  the  armed  vessels 
of  the  country.  Such  measures  would  not  only  be  sufficient  to 
evince  both  the  power  and  spirit  of  Great  Britain  to  resent  in- 
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suit,  but  would  enable  your  majesty’s  plenipotentiary  to  secure 
Indemnity  for  any  injury  that  might,  in  the  first  instance,  be 
offered,  to  the  persons  or  property  of  your  majesty’s  subjects; 
and  would  speedily  induce  the  Chinese  government  to  submit 
to  just  and  reasonable  terms.  We  are,  at  the  same  time,  con- 
fident that  resort  even  to  such  measures  as  these,  so  far  from 
being  likely  to  lead  to  more  serious  warfare,  an  issue  which 
both  our  interests  and  inclinations  alike  prompt  us  to  depre- 
cate, would  be  tiie  surest  course  for  avoiding  the  danger  of  such 
collision. 

Your  petitioners  beg  to  submit  that  the  mere  restoration  of 
the  liberty  once  possessed,  of  trading  to  Amoy,  Ningpo  and 
Chusan,  would  be  followed  by  the  most  beneficial  consequen- 
ces, not  merely  in  the  more  extended  field  thereby  opened  for 
commercial  enterprise,  but  in  the  rivalry  which  would  be  ex- 
cited, as  formerly,  in  the  officers  of  government  at  these  seve- 
ral ports,  to  attract  the  resort  of  foreign  merchants,  and  thus 
extend  their  own  opportunities  of  acquiring  emoluments  from 
the  trade. 

With  respect,  however,  to  this  point,  or  any  other  of  com- 
mercial interest  that  it  would  be  expedient  to  make  the  subject 
of  negotiation,  your  petitioners  would  humbly  suggest  that  your 
majesty’s  minister  in  China  should  be  instructed  to  put  himself 
in  communication  with  the  merchants  of  Canton,  qualified  as 
they  must  be  in  a certain  degree  by  their  experience  and  obser- 
vation to  point  out,  in  what  respect  the  benefits  that  might  be 
reaped  under  a well  regulated  system  of  commercial  inter- 
course, are  curtailed  or  lost  in  consequence  of  the  restrictions 
to  which  the  trade  is  at  present  subjected,  and  the  arbitrary  and 
irregular  exactions  to  which  it  is  exposed,  either  directly,  and 
not  less  severely  because  indirectly,  through  the  medium  of  the 
very  limited  number  of  merchants  licensed  to  deal  with  foreign- 
ers. As  an  instance  of  the  latter,  your  petitioners  may  state 
the  fact,  that  the  whole  expense  of  the  immense  preparations 
lately  made  by  the  local  government  to  oppose  the  expected 
advance  towards  Canton  of  your  majesty’s  frigates  after  they 
tiad  passed  the  Bogue,  has  been  extorted  from  Hong  merchants; 
and  as  but  a few  of  them  are  in  a really  solvent  state,  they  have 
no  other  means  of  meeting  this  demand,  but  by  combining  to 
tax  both  the  import  and  export  trade. 

We  would  further  humbly,  but  urgently,  submit,  that  as  we 
cannot  but  trace  the  disabilities  and  restrictions  under  which 
our  commerce  now  labors,  to  a long  acquiescence  in  the  arro- 
gant assumption  of  supremacy  over  the  monarchs  and  people  of 
other  countries,  claimed  by  the  emperor  of  China  for  himself 
and  his  subjects,  we  are  forced  to  conclude  that  no  essentially 
^beneficial  result  can  be  expected  to  arise  out  of  negotiations  in 
which  such  pretensions  are  not  decidedly  repelled.  We  most 
seriously  apprehend,  indeed,  that  the  least  concession  or  waiv- 
ing of  this  point,  under  present  circumstances,  could  not  fail  to 
leave  us  as  much  as  ever  subject  to  a repetition  of  the  injuries 
of  which  we  have  now  to  complain. 

We  would,  therefore,  humbly  beseech  your  majesty  not  to  be 
induced  by  a paternal  regard  for  your  subjects  trading  to  this 
remote  empire,  to  leave  it  to  the  discretion  of  any  future  repre- 
sentative of  your  majesty,  as  was  permitted  in  the  case  of  the 
embassy  of  lord  Amherst,  to  swerve  in  the  smallest  degree 
from  a direct  course  of  calm  and  dispassionate,  but  determined 
maintenance  of  the  true  rank  of  your  majesty’s  empire  in  the 
scale  of  nations,  well  assured  as  we  feel  that  any  descent  from 
such  just  position  would  be  attended  with  worse  consequences 
than  if  past  events  were  to  remain  unnoticed,  and  we  were  to 
be  left  for  the  future  to  conduct  our  concerns  with  the  Chinese 
functionaries,  each  as  he  best  may. 

[Signed  by  91  persons,  of  whom  35  are  British  residents  in 
China,  chiefly  merchants,  29  commanders  of  British  ships,  and 
25  are  transient  British  merchants,  supercargoes,  &c.J 

VIRGINIA  GOLD  MINES. 

From  the  Fredericksburg  Arena. 

The  United  States  mine,  the  Millbank,  Union  and  Rappa- 
hannock, constitute  ihe  most  noted  mines  in  the  state.  Up  to 
the  20th  of  April,  1835,  no  regular  business  has  been  attempted 
at  these  mines,  nor  has  there  been  any  expenditure  beyond 
what  prudence  would  dictate  for  ascertaining  their  value.  The 
result  of  such  expenditure  has  established  confidence;  and  at  all 
the  inines  above  named,  measures  have  been  taken  to  erect  ma- 
chinery for  permanent  mining  operations. 

The  Rappahannock  mine,  under  the  superintendence  of  pro- 
fessor Jolyi  Millington,  was  the  first  put  in  operation,  the  pre- 
sent season.  The  machinery  (by  steam  power)  was  erected 
during  a most  rigorous  winter  and  spring;  and  commenced 
business  about  the  20th  of  April.  High  expectations  were  en- 
tertained of  the  product  of  this  mine,  as  well  as  of  the  machine- 
ry, recommended  and  adopted  by  Mr.  Millington.  As  the  first 
object  at  this  mine  was  to  test  the  value  of  the  ore  and  machine- 
ry— the  operations  have  been  conducted,  we  understand,  by  a 
limited  supply  of  water,  obtained  from  a shaft,  by  which  the 
machinery  is  frequently  retarded  in  its  progress.  The  result  of 
the  operations,  however,  has  been  of  the  most  satisfactory  kind. 
The  mill  has  finished  at  the  rate  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
bushels  of  ore  per  day,  of  twenty-four  hours;  producing  an 
ounce  of  gold  per  hour,  as  an  average  of  all  its  work. 

The  machinery  at  the  United  States  mine,  (by  water-power) 
is  being  completed  upon  a much  larger  scale  of  operation  than 
at  the  Rappahannock  mine;  and  is  expected  to  be  in  full  opera- 
tion in  ten  days.  At  the  Union  mine,  it  is  said  that  more  than 
one  hundred  hands  have  been  for  some  time  engaged,  at  which  I 


mine  British  capital  is  principally  employed.  Three  large 
steam  engines,  we  are  informed,  are  to  constitute  the  power  at 
this  mine. 

The  Millbank  company,  though  not  so  forward  in  their  ope- 
rations, are  making  preparations  for  business.  Thus  instead  of 
the  mines  having  been  abandoned,  the  prospect  brightens  in 
their  favor  beyond  any  thing  that  has  heretofore  existed. 

The  other  mines  in  Virginia— after  a great  expenditure  of 
money,  seem  to  have  been  very  nearly  abandoned. 

The  National  Gazette,  speaking  of  the  Union  Mining  compa- 
ny, of  Virginia,  says: — A party  of  Cornish  miners  arrived  at 
New  York,  a few  days  since,  in  the  ship  Boston,  from  London, 
and  passed  through  Philadelphia  on  their  way  to  the  company’s 
mines.  We  are  informed  also,  that  a large  amount  of  machine- 
ry, of  the  most  approved  construction,  is  expected  daily.  It  is 
gratifying  to  perceive  that  the  attention  of  British  capitalists  has 
been  at  length  awakened  to  the  great  mineral  resources  of  the 
southern  states.  It  is  natural  to  suppose  that  native  American 
enterprize  will  derive  much  advantage  and  information  from 
the  well  directed  operations  of  the  London  company,  who  it 
may  be  presumed  have  been  very  choice  in  their  selections  of 
men  and  machinery,  and  from  the  known  success  of  the  Bra- 
zilian Mining  company,  whose  profits  amounted  to  $250,000 
per  annum.  These  foreign  capitalists  may  reasonably  calculate 
on  a largely  profitable  return.  We  now  confidently  anticipate 
some  fixed  results,  which  will  more  completely  develope  and 
satisfactorily  determine  the  character  of  the  gold  region  of  the 
southern  states.  The  future  conduct  of  similar  operations  must 
be  much  modified  and  directed  by  the  successful  results  of  the 
present  undertaking.  The  skill  and  science  which  will  be  here 
evinced,  cannot  fail  to  save  many  engaged  in  similar  enter- 
prises from  much  useless  expense  and  disappointment. 

A REPUBLICAN  IN  THE  SOUTH! 

Solemn  protest  of  general  Santander,  against  the  paper  entitled 
“ An  Important  Question .” 

[ Translated  for  the  New  York  Daily  Advertiser .] 

It  is  the  practice  in  Great  Britain  and  France,  on  occasions 
when  any  important  subject  is  agitated,  which  may  affect  the 
honor  of  the  government  and  country,  for  the  government  to 
make  a solemn  declaration  of  their  views.  In  the  United 
States,  the  president  is  accustomed  to  express  his  opinions, 
under  his  signature,  in  the  public  papers,  as  a homage  due  to 
his  principles  and  the  national  honor.  1 find  myself  in  a situa- 
tion in  which  it  is  proper  to  imitate  these  examples,  and  to 
make,  for  the  first  time,  a public  protest  with  respect  to  the 
“Important  Question,”  which  a paper  of  Sunday  last  has  in- 
troduced for  discussion,  perhaps  with  very  evil  intentions. 

The  perusal  of  this  paper  has  given  me  the  most  unpleasant 
impressions.  It  deeply  wounds  my  honor,  and  that  of  my 
friends,  the  congress,  and  all  New  Grenada.  No  other  publi- 
cation has  ever  pained  me  in  an  equal  degree.  It  discusses  the 
question  of  holding  a convention  to  amend  the  ]02d  article  of 
the  constitution,  which  prohibits  the  re-election  of  the  presi- 
dent and  vice  president  of  the  republic;  and  this  is  sufficient  to 
make  me  experience  the  greatest  anxiety  and  distress  of  mind. 
When,  a few  months  ago,  in  another  paper,  an  attempt  was 
made  to  create  an  alarm  in  a similar  manner,  I despised  it,  as 
the  effect  of  party  spirit  and  resentment.  The  subject  now  ap- 
pears to  me  under  another  aspect;  and  if  my  silence  might  be 
interpreted  as  expressing  approbation  of  the  opinion  of  the  au- 
thor of  the  “Important  Question,”  I should  be  responsible  to 
the  country  for  the  evils  which  might  ensue.  I owe  her,  there- 
fore, this  public  declaration.  A republican  by  birth,  by  princi- 
ples, and  by  the  claims  of  honor,  I have  been  one  from  the  first 
epoch  of  the  revolution,  and  am  so  still.  I have  never  contra- 
dicted the  principles  of  a republican:  I have  professed  them  in 
the  field  of  battle,  in  the  government  palace,  in  the  dungeons 
of  Bocachica — amidst  the  prosperity  as  well  as  the  misfortunes 
of  the  country— alike  in  obeying  as  in  command.  Under  all 
circumstances  I have  given  strong  proofs  of  them,  and  have  sa- 
crificed an  eminent  political  station,  resigned  tranquillity,  se- 
parated myself  from  respectable  and  useful  friendships,  exposed 
myself  to  calumny  and  risked  my  life.  I may  have  committed 
errors  amongst  the  great  political  questions  which  have  been 
agitated  in  the  course  of  twenty-four  revolutionary  years;  but  I 
have  never  vacillated  in  acting  according  to  the  belief,  that  New 
Grenada  ought  to  have  a republican  representative  government 
with  all  its  consequences.  I cannot,  and  ought  not  in  future  to 
proceed  in  contradiction  to  such  a course,  especially  since  a 
long  and  political  career  has  in  some  degree  established  a cha- 
racter for  me  at  home  and  abroad. 

I accepted  the  presidency  of  the  republic,  after  reading  the 
constitution  dictated  by  its  legitimate  representatives;  I have 
yielded  to  it  a submission  perfectly  voluntaiy;  and  I have  be- 
lieved, that  after  passed  convulsions,  the  greatest  good  which  I 
could  do  to  my  country,  was  religiously  to  respect  its  political 
code,  to  guard  and  enforce  it.  My  opinion,  both  in  the  govern- 
ment and  out  of  it,  with  respect  to  the  alteration  of  the  consti- 
tution have  constantly  been,  that  none  ought,  to  be  proposed  in 
twenty  years,  whatever  might  be  the  defect  or  inconveniences 
of  any  of  its  articles:  because  it  seemed  important,  above  all 
things,  to  the  prosperity  of  the  country,  to  leave  the  fundamen- 
tal laws  to  acquire  strength,  in  order  to  destroy  the  spirit  of  in- 
novation, instead  of  giving  them  a transitory  character,  and 
rendering  them  weak  and  despised  by  periodically  reforming 
them. 
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f have  many  reasons  to  believe  that  my  political  and  person- 
al friends,  who  occupy  seats  in  congress,  will  regard  with  con- 
tempt the  opinion  of  the  author  of  the  “Important  Question.” 
They  are  perfectly  acquainted  with  me,  and  know  that  there  is 
but  one  kind  of  ambition  in  my  heart,  and  that  is  unlimited — 
the  ambition  to  preserve  to  the  latest  day  of  my  life,  the  repu- 
tation of  a magistrate  faithful  to  his  duty,  a public  man  of  pro 
bity,  and  a sincere  friend  of  the  republican  system.  And  these 
friends  are  still  more  the  friends  of  the  country  than  of  myself. 

I have  often  maintained  the  opinion,  in  opposition  to  the  pp 
litical  vertigo  which  once  seized  upon  some  of  my  fellow  citi- 
zens, that  no  man  is  necessary  to  the  country,  but  that  we  all 
may  be  more  or  less  useful  according  to  circumstances.  I have 
always  reprobated  the  desigirs  of  ambition,  concealed  under  the 
mantle  of  hypocrisy;  I have  not  been  deluded  by  promises 
which  were  denied  by  actions,  and  I have  declaimed  against 
the  want  of  good  faith  and  sincerity  in  statesmen.  I should  aet 
in  opposition  to  these  practices,  and  mark  myself  with  indell i- 
ble  blot,  if  by  any  means,  I should  express  approbation  of  the 
opinion  of  the  author  of  the  “Important  Question.” 

I therefore  protest,  in  the  most  solemn  manner,  that  I have 
no  part  in  such  an  opinion,  that  1 regard  it  as  impolitic,  impru- 
dent and  little  to  the  honor  of  New  Grenada;  that,  as  far  as  it 
may  be  in  my  power,  I shall  oppose  the  amendment  of  the 
102d,  and  any  other  article  of  the  constitution,  which  may  tend 
substantially  to  change  its  provisions;  and  that,  as  it  is  not  for 
my  honor,  nor  my  political  interests,  nor  for  my  country,  that  I 
should  remain  in  the  presidency  an  hour  beyond  the  term  fixed 
in  the  102d  article,  it  shall  be  religiously  and  punctually  obey- 
ed. A public  career  of  twenty-five  years  gives  me  a right  to 
hope,  that  my  countrymen  will  see  in  these  promises  so  many 
more  guarantees  of  my  future  actions. 

If  my  continuance  in  office,  which  throws  upon  me  a great 
and  continual  weight  of  public  business,  the  injury  sustained 
by  my  health,  and  other  causes  not  necessary  to  be  explained, 
lead  me  to  doubt  whether  it  will  be  possible  for  me  to  complete 
my  present  constitutional  term,  how  can  I think  of  prolonging 
it  with  detriment  to  myself  and  to  my  country? 

The  friends  of  liberty  and  my  own  friends  need  not  feel  ap- 
prehensions. I shall  never  give  them  even  the  least  reason  to 
doubt  of  the  sincerity  of  my  principles.  The  enemies  of  the 
government  may  undeceive  themselves,  if  they  have  intended 
to  sound  ine  on  the  “Important  Question,”  and  to  alarm  the 
people  to  prepare  them  for  a revolution.  The  102d  article  of 
the  constitution,  shall  be  as  immutable  as  my  resolution,  never 
to  avail  myself  of  any  opportunity  which  may  be  legally  offered 
me,  to  remain  in  the  government  longer  than  the  1st  of  April, 
1837.  The  glory  of  leaving  the  presidency  by  a legal  course,  to 
withdraw  to  the  enjoyment  of  my  home  and  family,  I would 
not  exchange  for  any  other  glory  on  earth.  Washington  has 
always  been  to  me  an  object  of  veneration,  and  a prototype 
which  I have  ardently  desired  to  imitate.  A solitary  opportu- 
nity has  presented  itself  in  my  life,  in  which  I might  fulfil  my 
desires;  and  it  is  the  present.  To  disregard  it  would  be  the 
height  of  folly.  General  Paez  has  imitated  it  before  me,  be- 
cause in  the  order  of  time  it  must  be  so;  but  I hope  to  deprive 
him  of  the  glory  of  beiug  the  only  imitator  in  America,  and  fer- 
vently desire  that  all  who  may  in  future  preside  over  New 
Grenada,  may  also  deprive  me  of  that  which  Providence  is  pre- 
paring for  me  on  the  1st  of  April,  1837. 

FRANCISCO  DE  P.  SANTANDER. 

Bogota , 1 0 th  March,  1835. 

— 

MANUFACTURES  AND  COMMERCE  OF  ITALY. 

The  chief  manufactures  of  Italy  are  silks  in  Lombardy,  Pied- 
mont, Tuscany,  Lucca  and  Naples;  coarse  woollens  in  Genoa, 
Piedmont,  Rome  and  Naples;  glass  works  at  Venice;  straw  hats 
in  Tuscany  and  Lucca.  Paper  is  made  in  all  the  states,  both 
for  home  consumption  and  for  exportation.  In  Lombardy,  ma- 
nufactures of  common  cotton  stuffs  have  been  introduced  of 
late  years.  The  principal  productions  for  exportation  consist 
of  corn,  rice,  hemp  and  silk  in  Lombardy  and  Piedmont;  oil, 
silk  and  potash  in  Tuscany;  corn,  rice,  timber,  charcoal,  hemp 
and  salt  in  the  Papal  state;  oil,  silk,  wool,  corn,  wine,  fruit  and 
salt  in  Naples  and  Sicily.  The  greatest  industry  and  skill  in 
agriculture  are  employed  in  Lombardy,  Piedmont,  and  the 
northern  Papal  provinces;  the  least  in  the  islands  of  Sicily  and 
Sardinia.  The  most  fertile  soils  are  those  of  Lombardy  and  of 
Campania,  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  The  system  of  irrigation 
prevails  in  north  Italy. 

With  regard  to  the  system  of  agriculture  followed  in  the  Ma- 
remme  of  Rome  and  Tuscany,  it  may  be  observed,  that  it  is  of 
a peculiar  nature,  and  perhaps  the  only  one  suited  to  the  cli- 
mate and  the  thin  population  of  those  districts.  The  principal 
iron  mines  are  in  the  island  of  Elba,  at  Caneto,  in  the  state  of 
Parma,  in  the  Val  d’Aosta,  at  Slilo,  in  Calabria,  and  in  the  pro- 
vinces of  Bergamo  and  Brescia.  There  are  copper  mines  in 
the  province  of  Belluno,  in  the  Venetian  territory,  and  lead 
mines  iu  Savoy.  The  marble  quarries  at  Carrara  employ  1,200 
workmen,  and  afford  a yearly  revenue  of  about  £30,000  ster- 
ling. Coal  is  found  in  some  of  the  vallies  of  Piedmont,  in  the 
province  of  Teramo,  in  Abruzzo,  at  Leffe,  near  Bergamo,  and 
near  Rimini,  in  the  Papal  state,  but  very  little  use  has  been 
made  of  it  as  yet. 

The  maratime  commerce  has  rapidly  increased  since  the 
peace.  Italy  now  exports  annually  to  the  amount  of  about 
£ 10,000,000  sterling, of  which  silk  makes  about  £5,000,000;  oil 
£2,000,000,  and  rice  and  hemp  £1,000,000.  The  silk  is  ex- 


ported from  the  various  states  in  the  following  proportions: 
Lombardo-Venetian  kingdom,  (livres,  25  to  £1  sterling), 
85,000,000;  Sardinian  kingdom,  20,000,000;  Parma,  1,000,000; 
Tuscany,  2,500,000;  Lucca,  200,000;  island  of  Sicily,  4,000,000; 
Naples,  Papal  state  and  Modena,  12,000,000.  Total  124,700,000. 
This  quantity  of  silk  is  purchased  chiefly  by  France,  England 
and  Germany.  The  operations  connected  with  the  production 
of  the  silk,  the  spinning  of  it,  and  the  several  manufactures  of 
silk  goods,  give  employment  in  LomOurdy  and  Venice  alone  to 
100, U00  individuals.  Italy -imports  about  £ 12,000,000  sterling; 
of  foreign  goods  annually.  Oi  these,  £4,500,000  consist  of 
English  goods,  chiefly  manufactures,  besides  colonial  articles, 
salt  fish,  &c.  Italy,  therefore,  consumes  more  English  manu- 
factures than  any  outer  country  of  Europe,  Germany  excepted. 

All  the  Italian  slates,  except  the  Lombardo-Venetian  king- 
dom, are  open  to  English  manufactures.  In  Lombardy  and 
Venice  the  duties  on  loreign  manufactured  goods  are,  in  most 
instances,  tantamount  to  prohibition,  and  this  is  for  the  pur- 
pose, as  it  is  said,  of  encouraging  home  manufactures;  however, 
a vast  system  of  smuggling  is  carried  on  on  the  frontiers.  By 
an  ordinance  of  May,  1833,  all  sorts  of  cotton  twist  are  now  ad- 
mitted into  Lombardy,  and  the  duty  has  been  reduced  one-half. 
About  50,000  individuals  are  now  employed  in  Lombardy  in  the 
manufacture  of  cotton  stuffs  and  prims.  Italy  imports  French 
goods  to  the  amount  of  about  40,000,000  of  livres  annually, 
chiefly  fine  woollen  cloth,  silks  and  other  articles  of  fashion  and 
luxury.  lt,also  imports  of  corn  from  the  Black  sea,  iron  and 
copper  from  the  north  of  Europe,  tobacco  from  Portugal  and 
America,  &c. 

There  is  a curious  fact  observed  in  the  custom  house  entries 
of  the  little  duchy  of  Lucca.  The  importation  of  foreign  goods 
in  the  year  1831  amounted  to  5,000,000  of  livres,  an  amount  too 
large  to  be  accounted  for,  either  by  the  numerical  population 
of  the  country  or  its  resources  and  habits.  The  only  plausible 
explanation  is,  that  a considerable  quantity  of  the  goods  thus 
imported  into  Lucca  were  smuggled  over  the  mountains  to  the 
neighboring  states.  The  roads  of  Viareggio  constitute  the  only 
seaport  of  Lucoa,  and  some  hundred  small  coasting  vessels  be- 
long to  that  place.  The  duchy  of  Modena  also  touches  the  sea 
by  means  of  its  province  of  Massa  and  Carrara,  and  has  some 
coasting  vessels  under  its  national  flag.  The  duchy  of  Parma 
is  the  only  Italian  stale  having  no  sea  coast,  but  it  has,  as  well 
as  the  neighboring  state  of  Modena,  an  outlet  to  the  Adriatic  by 
means  of  the  river  Po,  and  accordingly  we  find  mentioned  oc- 
casionally arrival^  of  Parmesian  vessels  in  the  harbor  of  the 
other  Italian  states.  A steamboat  plies  on  the  Po,  between 
Langoscuro,  near  Ferrara  and  Venice.  Steamboats  have  as- 
cended the  Po  as  high  as  Pavia.  [English paper* 
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STATISTICS  OF  NEWARK. 

From  the  Jersey  City  Gazette. 

We  have  been  politely  furnished  with  the  annexed  table  of 
the  exports  and  imports  of  Newark.  The  statement  was  pre- 
pared by  a committee  of  the  citizens  of  Newark,  appointed  for 
that  purpose,  and  it  will  doubtless  surprise  our  readers  as  much 
as  it  did  ourselves.  The  facts  disclosed  prove  that  the  com- 
mercial and  manufacturing  interests  of  the  town  are  in  a most 
flourishing  condition.  We  doubt,  in  fact,  whether  there  is  the 
same  amount  of  business  done  in  any  other  town  in  the  state. 

Number  of  inhabitants  in  Newark,  18,000. 

Amount  of  manufactured  articles  exported , annually. 

Shoes  and  boots $2,000,000 

Carriages 1 ,500,000 

Leather 800,000 

Hats  and  caps 900,000 

Trunks 100,000 

Cabinet  and  chair  manufactures 150,000 

Iron,  manufactured  and  raw 1,000,000 

Saddlery  and  harness 750,000 

Cider  and  fruit 50,000 

Grain,  flour,  butter  and  oil 150,000 

Lehigh  coal — 50,000  tons — value 250,000 


$7,650,000 

Imports. 

Plaister  of  Paris 3,000  tons. 

Salt. 50,000  bush* 

Fish 5.000  bbls. 

Iron  and  copper  ore 4,000  tons. 

Miscellaneous  articles 30,000  tons. 

Coal— from  Virginia,  Philadelphia,  Sidney,  Pictou, 

Lackawana  and  other  places 10,000  ton3. 

Banking  houses,  three — capital $1,500,000 

Insurance  companies,  4 — 2 marine. 

Vessels  owned  on  the  Passaic 4,000  tons. 

From  a statement  of  the  number  of  vessels  arrived  at  New- 

ark from  the  1st  of  October  to  the  13th  of  December,  1834,  in- 
clusive, it  appears  that  there  were — 

From  Virginia ,.,..,....29 

Philadelphia 7 

Maine  4 

Massachusetts,  Connecticut  and  other  eastern 

ports 16 

Other  ports 199 

And  including  those  going  up  the  Hackensack,  making 

a total  of. T 3i« 

3 ships — 168  schooners— 143  sloops,  &c. 
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AMERICAN  ANTIQUITIES. 

From  the  Augusta  Weekly  Transcript. 

In  making  excavations  in  the  gold  regions  of  this  state,  not 
long  since,  buildings  regularly  erected  were  discovered  under 
the  earth.  Traces  have  also  been  met  which  prove  that  the 
mining  business  has,  at  some  time,  been  followed  irf  the  same 
district  of  country  as  well  as  in  North  Carolina — by  whom,  or 
at  what  period,  it  is  impossible  now  to  discover.  The  mounds 
of  the  west  have  long  been  a subject  of  interest  to  the  traveller, 
and  speculation  to  the  antiquary;  but  a writer  from  Arkansas, 
in  the  Charleston  Observer,  states  some  facts  yet  more  interest- 
ing. On  the  banks  of  White  river,  he  says,  you  can  see  the 
brick  foundations  of  houses — a few  miles  farther,  six  hundred 
and  forty  acres  of  land  are  enclosed  by  a wall,  in  the  centre  of 
which  is  a circular  building — there  is  also  in  the  same  neigh- 
borhood the  ruins  of  a city,  and  parallel  streets  crossing  each 
other  at  right  angles,  may  be  traced  by  brick  foundations  one 
mile  in  length — the  bricks  of  modern  shape.  The  whole  west 
is  rich  in  objects  of  interest  to  the  antiquarian  and  the  natural- 
ist. By  the  accounts  of  Mr.  Flint,  and  other  travellers,  says 
an  eastern  paper,  it  appears  that  the  impress  of  the  leaves  of 
the  fruit  tree,  and  the  bamboo,  have  frequently  been  found  in 
the  peat  beds  and  fossil  coal  formations  in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  Ohio.  Pebbles  of  disruption,  vast  masses  of  lead  ore,  far 
from  the  mine,  stratified  rocks,  fearth  sands,  specimens  of  or- 
ganic, animal  and  vegetable  remains,  belonging  to  a tropical 
climate,  clearly  indicate  some  important  and  extensive  changes 
occasioned  by  fire  and  water  in  the  whole  great  valley  of  the 
Mississippi.  Then  the  regular  wells,  the  bricks,  the  medals, 
the  implements  of  iron  and  copper,  buried  in  a soil  which  must 
have  been  undisturbed  forages,  with  the  alphabetic  character 
written  on  the  cliffs,  as  plainly  show  that  other  races  of  men 
have  existed  and  passed  away.  And  what  a world,  says  Mr. 
Flint,  must  that  have  been,  when  the  mammoth  and  the  inego- 
lonvx  bones  are  now  rescued  from  the  soil,  and  lizards  which 
must  have  been  at  least  eighty  feet  in  length,  reared  their  Infads 
from  the  rivers  and  lakes. 
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EXTRAORDINARY  LEGAL  OMISSION. 

From  the  N.  Y.  Journal  of  Commerce. 

GENERAL  SESSION — JUNE  5. 

Caution  to  merchants.  Merchants  and  traders  are  not  per- 
haps generally  aware  that  in  cases  where  a clerk  embezzles 
their  property,  as  the  law  stands  at  present,  he  cannot  be  pu- 
nished for  it  as  a criminal.  The  following  case  exemplifies  it, 
and  it  therefore  behoves  people  to  be  extremely  cautious  whom 
they  employ,  or  to  whom  they  entrust  their  property. 

Samuel  D.  Mott  was  indicted  for  embezzlement. 

The  indictment  alleged  that  the  prisoner,  whilst  in  the  em- 
ployment of  George  W.  Holland,  commission  merchant  of  this 
city,  embezzled  and  appropriated  to  his  own  use  the  sum  of 
two  thousand  dollars,  the  property  of  the  said  George  W.  Hol- 
land. 

Counsellor  Wiley  took  an  exception  to  the  indictment,  and 
contended  that  without  entering  into  the  meiits  of  the  case.it 
was  manifestly  impossible  to  convict  the  prisoner,  because  the 
embezzlement  alledged  against  him,  was  that  of  money  belong- 
ing to  the  complainant,  who  stood  in  relation  of  principal  and 
employer  to  the  accused.  The  offence  at  common  law  was  not 
indictable,  and  the  revised  statutes  had  given  a different  defini- 
tion of  the  offence  from  that  of  the  British  statutes,  or  the  sta- 
tute of  this  state  passed  in  the  year  1813,  under  which  the  pri- 
soner appeared  to  have  been  indicted.  The  difference  consist- 
ed in  this — that  under  the  statute  of  1813,  any  person  employed 
as  a clerk  or  servant,  who  should  embezzle  the  goods,  chatties, 
money,  &c.  of  his  employer , or  embezzle  the  goods,  chatties, 
&e.  of  any  other  person  coming  into  his  possession  by  virtue  of 
such  employment  as  clerk  or  servant,  should  be  deemed  guilty 
of  felony.  The  revised  statutes  however,  in  embodying  various 
cases  of  embezzlement  as  heretofore  from  time  to  time  enacted, 
omitted  altogether  to  name  amongst  the  cases  punishable,  that 
of  embezzling  the  goods,  chatties,  money,  Stc.  of  the  employer, 
and  merely  limited  it  to  the  embezzling  of  the  goods  of  another 
person,  entrusted  to  or  coming  into  the  possession  by  a clerk  or 
servant,  by  virtue  of  his  employment  as  such.  In  the  present 
case  it  appeared  that  the  prisoner  was  accused  of  embezzling 
the  money  of  his  employer,  and  not  that  of  a third  person;  and 
thcrefoie  Mr.  Wiley  moved  that  he  should  be  discharged.  Mr. 
Wiley  then  directed  the  recorder’s  attention  to  the  following 
section  of  the  revised  statutes: — 

“If  any  clerk  or  servant  of  any  private  person,  (except  ap- 
prentices and  persons  within  the  age  of  eighteen  years),  or  if 
any  officer,  agent,  clerk  or  servant  of  any  incorporated  compa- 
ny, shall  embezzle,  or  convert  to  his  own  use,  or  take,  make 
way  with  or  secrete,  with  intent  to  embezzle  or  convert  to  his 
own  use,  without  the  assent  of  his  master  or  employers,  any 
money,  goods,  rights  in  action  or  other  valuable  security,  or 
effects  whatever,  belonging  to  any  other  person,  which  shall 
have  come  into  his  possession,  or  under  his  care,  by  virtue  of 
such  employment  or  office,  he  shall,  upon  conviction,  be  pu- 
nished in  the  manner  prescribed  by  law,  for  feloniously  steal- 
ing property  of  the  value  of  the  articles  so  embezzled,  taken  or 
secreted,  or  of  the  value  of  any  sum  of  money  payable  and  due 
upon  any  right  in  action  so  embezzled.” 

The  recorder  acquiesced  in  Mr.  Wiley’s  exception,  and  said 
that  as  the  law  stood  at  present,  the  prisoner  must  be  discharg- 
ed. The  district  attorney  accordingly  entered  a noli  prosequi, 
and  the  prisoner  was  discharged. 


LAW  CASE. 

Reported  for  the  Commercial  Herald. 

Chesley  Drew  > Circuit  court  of  the  United  States,  Phila- 
vs.  >delphia,  May  11,  1835.  Judge  Baldwin,  pre- 
Jo/m  Swift.  ) siding. 

This  was  an  action  brought  by  the  plaintiff  to  recover  of 
John  Swift,  esq.  the  sum  of (§6,010,  with  interest  from  Septem- 
ber, 1833.  The  plaintiff’s  claim  rested  upon  an  alleged  impro- 
per seizure  of  this  sum  from  him  by  the  defendant  in  his  capa- 
city as  mayor.  The  circumstances  which  led  to  that  seizure 
were  briefly  as  follows.  On  the  9lh  of  September,  1833,  three 
forged  checks  were  presented  to,  and  paid  by  the  different  banks 
of  this  city,  the  Farmers  and  Mechanics,  the  Philadelphia  and 
Commercial  banks,  and  suspicion  having  fallen  upon  two  sons 
of  the  plaintiff,  they,  together  with  the  plaintiff,  and  other  mem- 
bers of  the  family,  were  arrested  on  the  16th  of  September,  as 
they  were  about  leaving  Philadelphia  in  the  steamboat,  and 
conducted  before  the  mayor  for  examination — when  a wallet, 
containing  the  sum  in  question,  vyas  found  on  the  person  of  the 
plaintiff,  and  detained  by  the  mayor.  The  plaintiff  and  his 
sons,  &c.  were  committed  by  the  mayor,  and  on  a trial  of 
Elijah  Drew,  in  the  mayor’s  court,  for  the  forgery  of  those 
checks,  a verdict  of  guilty  was  rendered  against  him.  The 
plaintiff  was  not  brought  to  trial,  and  was  finally  discharged, 
after  an  imprisonment  of  some  months;  subsequently  to  which 
he  instituted  the  present  suit.  In  the  meantime,  however,  the 
defendant  had  transferred  to  the  banks  the  money  contained  in 
the  wallet,  amounting  to  $6,010. 

There  was  a considerable  body  of  evidence  adduced  on  the 
trial  of  this  case  for  the  purpose  of  proving  a combination  be- 
tween the  plaintiff  and  his  son  (who  had  been  convicted), *in 
respect  to  the  forgeries,  or  at  least  his  knowledge  of  them,  and 
also  of  showing  that  the  money  taken  from  the  wallet  was  a por- 
tion of  that  received  from  the  banks  in  payment  of  the  checks. 

The  counsel  for  the  plaintiff  contended  that  the  question  was 
one  of  fact  for  the  jury — it  was  a mere  question  of  properly. 
That  the  possession  of  the  money  by  the  plaintiff  inferred  his 
right  to  it,  and  that  the  burthen  of  proving  that  bis  possession, 

! was  fraudulent  and  dishonest,  rested  upon  the  defendant,  in 
order  to  defeat  the  plaintiff  in  his  action. 

The  defendant,  on  the  other  hand,  took  the  following  posi- 
tions. That  in  order  to  enable  the  plaintiff  to  recover  in  this 
action,  being  one  for  money  had  and  received,  arising  out  of  a 
tort  or  wrong,  he  must  prove  a clear  title  to  the  money.  That 
his  mere  possession  was  nothing.  That  the  money  not  being  in 
the  possession  of  the  defendant  at  the  time  when  the  suit  was 
brought,  the  action  could  not  be  sustained  against  the  present 
defendant,  no  notice  having  been  given  to  the  defendant  not  to 
part  with  the  money.  That  the  conviction  of  Elijah  Drew,  in 
the  mayor’s  court,  was  conclusive  evidence  of  the  fact,  that  he 
was  guilty  of  the  forgeries. 

Judge  Baldwin,  in  charging  the  jury,  said — that  the  possession 
of  the  plaintiff  was  a sufficient  proof  of  his  property,  to  enable 
him  to  recover  it  of  the  defendant.  That  to  prevent  his  reco- 
very on  the  ground  of  the  possession,  it  was  the  duty  of  the 
defendant  to  show  that  it  was  obtained  by  fraud  or  illegal 
means.  That  if  they  had  not  shown  it  by  their  testimony,  the 
plaintiff  ought  to  recover.  That  this  principle  was  much 
stronger  in  the  present  case,  as  the  property  here  was  the  com- 
mon currency,  the  circulating  medium  of  the  country,  and  like 
all  other  negotiable  paper,  its  possession  was  proof  of  property 
— that  the  action  had  been  properly  brought  against  the  defen- 
dant— that  the  conviction  of  Elijah  Crew,  was  not  conclusive 
evidence  of  his  guilt  in  an  action  between  the  present  parties, 
as  the  defendant  had  been  a witness  on  his  trial  in  the  mayor’3 
court. 

The  jury  having  been  out  above  a day  and  a half,  returned  to 
court  and  stated  the  utter  impossibility  of  any  agreement  among 
them  upon  a verdict — whereupon  they  were  discharged  by  the 
judge  from  further  consideration  of  the  case. 

Counsel  for  plaintiff,  Charles  J.  Ingersoll,  esq. 

For  defendant,  Charles  Chauncey,  John  I'urdon  and  John 
W.  Read,  esqs. 

LAW  OF  MAINE. 

The  provisions  of  the  law  passed  at  the  last  session  of  the 
legislature,  prohibiting  the  emission  and  circulation  of  bank 
bills  of  the  denomination  of  one  dollar  or  less,  take  effect  from 
and  after  the  first  day  of  June.  As  its  provisions  should  be  ex- 
tensively known  and  rightly  understood,  we  republish  the 
entire  act  below. 

An  act  to  regulate  banks,  by  prohibiting  the  emission  and  circu- 
lation of  bank  bills  or  notes,  of  a small  denomination. 
Section  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  senate  and  house  of  representa- 
tives, in  legislature  assembled,  That  from  and  after  the  first  day 
of  June  next,  no  banking  corporation  in  this  state  shall  emit, 
issue,  pass  or  receive  in  payment  of  any  debt,  or  in  any  business 
transaction,  any  bank  bill  or  note,  of  the  denomination  or  value 
of  one  dollar  or  less,  either  on  any  bank  in  this  state,  or  in  any 
other  state,  or  in  any  of  the  adjoining  provinces:  That  from 
and  after  the  first  day  of  January  next,  no  banking  corporation 
shall  emit,  issue,  pass  or  receive  in  payment  of  any  debt,  or  in 
any  business  transaction,  any  bank  bill  or  note  of  the  denomi- 
nation or  value  of  two  dollars,  or  less,  on  any  of  the  banks 
aforesaid: — and  that  from  and  alter  the  first  day  of  June,  eigh- 
teen hundred  and  thirty-six,  no  banking  corporation  in  this 
state  shall  emit,  issue,  pass  or  receive  in  payment  of  any  debt, 
or  in  any  business  transaction  any  bank  bill  or  note  of  the  de- 
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nomination  or  value  of  three  dollars,  or  less,  on  any  of  the 
banks  aforesaid.  Provided , hoivcver,  That  no  provision  of  this 
act  shall  be  construed  to  impair  any  of  the  liabilities  of  the 
banks  in  this  state,  to  redeem  any  bank  bill  or  note  of  their  own 
emission. 

Sect.  2.  Be  it  further  enacted,  That  from  and  after  the  first 
day  of  June  next,  no  persons  or  corporate  body,  shall  receive  in 
payment  of  any  d.ebt  or  in  any  business  transaction,  any  bank 
bill  or  note  of  the  denomination  or  value  of  one  dollar,  or  less, 
either  on  any  bank  in  this  state,  or  in  any  other  state,  or  in  any 
of  the  adjoining  provinces:  That  (rom  and  after  the  first  day  of 
January  next,  no  persons  or  body  corporate  shall  receive  in 
payment  of  any  debt,  or  in  any  business  transaction  any  bank 
bill  or  note  of  the  denomination  or  value  of  two  dollars  or  less, 
on  any  of  the  banks  aforesaid: — and  that  from  and  after  the 
first  day  of  June,  eighteen  hundred  and  thirty-six,  no  person  or 
body  corporate  shall  receive  in  payment  of  any  debt,  or  in  any 
business  transaction,  any  bank  bill  or  note  of  the  denomination 
or  value  of  three  dollars,  or  less,  on  any  of  the  banks  aforesaid. 

Sect.  3.  Be  it  further  enacted,  That  if  any  banking  corpora- 
tion in  this  state  shall  violate  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  act, 
it  shall  be  liable  to  a penalty  of  five  hundred  dollars,  to  be  re- 
covered by  an  action  of  debt,  in  any  court  of  competent  juris- 
diction, in  the  name  of  any  person  who  may  first  sue  for  the 
same,  one-half  to  his  own  use,  and  the  other  half  to  the  use  of 
the  state;  and  if  any  person  or  corporation,  other  than  banking 
corporations,  shall  violate  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  act  by 
receiving  any  bill  or  note  herein  prohibited,  iie  or  they  shall 
forfeit  and  pay  a sum  equal  to  the  amount  of  the  nominal  yalue 
of  the  bill  or  bills,  note  or  notes  so  received  for  every  such 
offence;  to  be  recovered  by  an  action  of  debt  in  any  court  of 
competent  jurisdiction,  to  the  use  of  any  person  who  may  first 
sue  for  the  same. 

Approved  by  the  governor,  March  21,  1835. 

JUDGE  STORY’S  COMMENTARIES. 

Judge  Story’s  Commentaries  have  been  republished  in  Eng- 
land, and  noticed  with  marked  commendation.  The  London 
Monthly  Review  for  April  contains  the  following  flattering  opi- 
nion of  their  extraordinary  merit: 

“The  former  part  of  these  Commentaries  we  have  not  seen, 
but  from  all  that  we  have  learned,  and  from  what  the  present 
part  contains,  we  should  pass  upon  the  work  the  highest  praise 
which  our  language  could  convey  in  regard  to  such  treatises. 
Jt  appears  to  us,  that  Mr.  Justice  Story  has  brought  to  meet  the 
most  abstract,  and,  it  may  be  said,  unsettled  branches  of  juris- 
prudence, a copiousness  of  learning,  and  a tone  of  legal  philo- 
sophy, that  has  not  any  where  been  surpassed.  It  is  really  a 
work  of  fine  principles,  expatiated  upon  so  luminously  that  one 
cannot  doubt  of  its  becoming  a great  authority  in  a department 
which  is  every  day  increasing,  by  the  rapid  spread  of  the  com- 
mercial relations  of  differentcountries  and  states.  The  author’s 
country  is  a first  rate  school  for  the  study  of  what  is  called  pri- 
vate international  law.  Its  intercourse  with  the  whole  civiliz- 
ed world  is  not  only  large,  but  consisting  as  the  nation  does  of 
a number  of  different  states,  and  each  under  a distinct  code  of 
laws,  there  is  an  infinitude  of  questions  that  come  constantly 
to  be  disposed  of  by  the  courts  of  law,  so  that  there  such  a mas- 
terly exposition  as  this  of  leading  principles,  was  not  only  like- 
ly to  be  produced,  butsuch  as  will  enlighten  jurists  every  where. 
The  author  has  indeed  brought  the  legal  learning  that  has  been 
embodied  by  the  civilians  and  authorities  on  jurisprudence,  in 
every  enlightened  country,  to  bear  upon  his  more  immediate 
knowledge  and  opportunities  of  improvement;  and  out  of  the 
enormous  and  complicated  or  contradictory  mass,  he  has  ex- 
tracted rich  materials,  which  he  has  used  in  the  best  manner. 

“The  part  before  us  treats  of  international  jurisprudence, 
arising  from  the  conflict  of  laws  in  matters  of  contract  general- 
ly, and  as  applied  to  personal,  and  also  to  real  property  gene- 
rally. lie  next  proceeds  to  the  application  of  his  general  views 
as  to  two  of  the  most  important  classes  of  cases  arising,  con- 
stantly and  uniformly,  in  all  civilized  communities;  the  one, 
the  right  of  a person  to  dispose  of  his  property  after  hisdealh: 
the  other,  the  right  of  succession  to  the  same  property,  in  case 
no  postmortuary  disposition  is  made  of  it  by  the  owner.  To 
students  of  the  higher  principles  of  law,  nothing  can  be  more 
serviceable  than  a thorough  acquaintance  with  these  chapters.” 

It  seems  from  the  above  notice  that  the  volume  on  the  con- 
flict of  laws  has  been  republished  in  England,  in  separate  parts, 
and  that  only  one  of  these  parts  has  fallen  under  the  eye  of  the 
reviewer.  The  Scotch  Law  Journal  has  also  noticed  this  work 
as  “altogether  of  so  excellent  a description,  and  betokening  a 
mind  so  completely  imbued  with  the  purest  principles  of  legal 
philosophy,  that  it  ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of  every  person  who 
aims  at  studying  in  an  intelligent  way,  the  higher  departments 
of  professional  knowledge.”  It  appears,  also,  from  an  extract 
now  before  us  from  the  Pertshire  Courier  (Scotland)  that  “lord 
Rrougham  has  recommended  this  work,  and  given  it  the  sanc- 
tion of  his  high  and  unqualified  judgment.”  [Boston  Atlas. 

—*—►©©  ©4+1*— 

rUBLTC  DINNER  TO  MR.  BELL. 

A great  public  dinner  was  lately  given  to  Mr.  Bell,  of  Ten- 
nessee, at  Nashville— at  which  much  enthusiasm  prevailed,  Sic. 
The  third  toast  was  as  follows: — 

Hugh  L.  White — “What  man  can  look  back  upon  a long  and 
eventful  life  with  less  cause  of  dissatisfaction,  or  forward  with 
brighter  prospects,  to  a high  and  final  approbation  from  the 
country  whiefy  he  lias  so  tong  served? 


[Here  the  president  rose  and  read  the  following  letter  from 
the  hon.  Hugh  L.  White,  in  answer  to  an  invitation  sent  him, 
by  the  committee  of  arrangement,  to  attend  the  dinner;  and  of- 
fered judge  White’s  sentiment,  which  was  cordially  received  by 
the  company.] 

- Knoxville,  May  5th,  1835. 

Gentlemen:  By  the  mail  which  arrived  to-day  I received 
your  invitation  to  partake  of  a public  dinner  lo  be  given  to  the 
hon.  John  Bell,  on  the  23d  inst.  in  Nashville,  by  a portion  of  his 
constituents. 

The  pleasure  I should  experience  by  an  association  with  a 
portion  of  my  late  constituents,  assembled  at  the  festive  board, 
to  honor  a man  who  is  an  honor  to  the  whole  state,  as  well  as 
to  bis  immediate  district,  tempts  me  strongly  to  accept  your  in- 
vitation: but  another  consideration,  which  I cannot  disregard, 
induces  me  to  resist  this  temptation. 

When,  I last  visited  your  place,  l looked  forward  to  the  4th  of 
March,  1835,  as  the  period  when  I could  with  propriety,  cease 
to  take  any  part  in  those  turmoils  occasioned  by  public  life,  but 
Within  the  last  few  mouths,  my  name  has  been  brought  before 
the  American  people  as  a candidate  to  fill  the  highest  olfice 
within  their  gift. 

When  applied  to,  I have  said  “the  office  was  created  for  the 
benefit  of  the  people,  and  they  have  the  right  lo  fill  it  with 
whom  they  please;  that  I have  no  agency  in  causing  my  name  to 
be  used,  and  that  my  political  friends  have  my  consent  to  conti- 
nue, or  discontinue  its  use,  as  in  their  opinion  will  most  pro- 
mote the  public  good.” 

While  1 retain  the  position  I now  occupy,  in  my  opinion,  it 
is  most  proper  that  I should  not  participate  in  any  public  festi- 
val, even  in  my  own  state. 

For  your  kind  and  polite  invitation,  and  for  the  favorable  opi- 
nion you  have  expressed  of  me,  as  a private  citizen  and  as  a 
public  man,  be  pleased  to  accept  rny  grateful  acknowledge- 
ments; and  do  me  the  favor  to  request  those  for  whom  you  act, 
when  assembled,  to  join  you  and  me,  in  the  sentiment  which 
will  be  found  below. 

I have  the  honor  to  be  most  respectfully  your  obedient  ser- 
vant, HU.  L.  WHITE. 

Messrs.  Samuel  Shannon,  John  Estell,  R.  H.  McEiven,  Wm. 
M.  Berryhill,  Joseph  Vaulx,  Ch's  I.  Love,  Robert  Woods, 
H.  Petway,  J.  Gordon , John  Nichol  and  John  Shelby. 

Judge  White's  toast  was — 

The  honorable  John  Bell,  late  speaker  of  the  house  of  repre- 
sentatives— If  the  people  of  his  district  felt  honored  by  his  elec- 
tion to  that  distinguished  station,  the  people  of  the  whole  state 
ought  to  feel  more  highly  honored  by  the  able,  impartial  and  sa- 
tisfactory manner  in  which  he  discharged  all  its  duties. 

Here  a letter  was  read  from  Mr.  Peyton,  who  had  been  invit- 
ed to  attend — and  his  sentiment  offered,  as  follows: 

The  people  of  the  United  States — Intelligent  enough  for  the 
selection  of  their  own  public  officers — they  will  sternly  rebuke 
the  attempt  of  self  constituted,  irresponsible  and  unconstitu- 
tional bodies  to  dictate  to  them. 

Then  came— 

Ourdistingxdshed  guest  the  honorable  John  Bell — A native  of 
Tennessee  and  a noble  specimen  of  her  firmness,  independence 
and  republican  principles — he  has  proudly  sustained  her  charac- 
ter in  his  political  course,  and  the  slanders  of  his  enemies  can- 
not take  from  him  the  confidence  and  approbation  of  his  coun- 
trymen. 

After  this  toast  was  proposed,  says  the  “Banner” — which 
was  received  with  enthusiastic  cheering,  Mr.  Bell  arose,  and 
addressed  the  meeting  in  a strain  of  impassioned  eloquence, 
which  we  have  never  heard  surpassed.  We  will  refrain  from 
speaking  in  such  terms  of  this  speech,  as  we  might  do,  for  fear  of 
being  accused  of  exaggeration.  It  exhibited  a depth  of  thought, 
a research,  a grasp  and  power  of  intellect,  an  accuracy  of  obser- 
vation, and  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  political  affairs, 
which  belong  only  to  the  highest  order  of  statesmen,  and  it  was 
delivered  in  such  a tone  and  with  such  a manner  as  to  enchain 
a delighted  audience  for  more  than  two  hours.  We  rank  our- 
selves amongst  his  wannest  friends,  and  we  can  truly  say,  that 
much  as  we  expected,  our  expectations  were  greatly  more  than 
realized.  We  wish  that  every  body  could  have  heard  it.  We 
will  not  attempt  to  give  even  a summary  of  Mr.  Bell’s  speech, 
as  we  hope  to  be  able  to  lay  it  before  our  readers  in  a few  days. 

The  following  are  two  of  the  regular  toasts: 

The  Baltimore  convention—  A.  genuine  son  of  its  deceased  pro- 
genitor, “old  King  Caucus”— may  it  meet  with  a like  fate  at 
the  hands  of  a free  and  enlightened  people. 

The  New  York  system  of  caucus  nominations — In  its  principles 
and  tendency  opposed  to  economy  in  the  public  expenditure, 
and  necessarily  involving  proscription  and  an  abuse  of  execu- 
tive patronage. 

Volunteers — selected. 

By  the  first  vice  president,  William  E.  Anderson— The  Globe 
— There  is  a curse  upon  The  Globe.  It  brings  forth  thorns  and 
thistles.  He  that  lives  upon  it“shall  eat  his  bread  in  the  sweat 
of  his  face.”  “In  sorrow  shall  he  eat  it  all  the  days  of  his  life,” 
and  there  is  enmity  between  it  and  every  thing  that  is  White 
and  pure  and  just  and  good. 

Sent  by  a lady — Andrew  Jackson  and  Hugh  L.  White — Friends 
in  early  life  and  kindred  spirits  in  riper  years;  let  not  this  long 
and  warmly  cherished  friendship  be  severed  in  venerated  age  by 
the  machinations  of  political  intriguers. 

By  M.  B.  Vance — The  people  of  Tennessee — They  will  never 
submit  to  dictation  however  dear  the  dictator. 
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By  Samuel  Watson — Van  Buren — run  Reynard,  the  people 
are  in  the  field  against  you  on  White  horses. 

By  Jacob  S.  Yerger — The  Globe — The  political  skunk  of  1835 
— better  let  the  puny  animal  pass,  than,  by  crushing  it,  to  be 
suffocated  by  its  stench. 

By  William  F.  White — Hugh  L.  While — the  only  man  who 
can  unite  all  parties,  and  calm  the  troubled  waters  of  party 
faction.  Let  us  support  him. 

By  David  Shelton — Tennessee — Her  flag  of  White  shall  wave 
over  this  union,  and  her  Bell  sound  a triumph  from  the  senate 
iiall  of  the  nation. 

By  W.  Hasell  Hunt —freedom,  of  opinion , unlimited— -free- 
dom of  speech  when  not  abusive— freedom  of  action,  when  void 
of  injury  to  others.  Destruction  to  tyrants,  whether  of  church 
or  state. 

By  the  company — Spies  and  informers — The  generators  of 
mischief— they  merit  and  receive  the  contempt  of  all  good  men 
— even  those  who  “love  the  treason,  hate  the  traitor.” 

— ■ 

DINNER  TO  GOV.  McDUFFIE. 

From  the  Augusta  Chronicle. 

It  having  been  ascertained  that  his  excellency,  Geo.  McDuf- 
fie, governor  of  South  Carolina,  would  pass  through  Hamburg, 
on  his  way  from  the  encampment,  at  Barnwell,  to  Abbeville, 
Mr.  Shuliz,  and  the  citizens  of  his  flourishing  town,  with  the 
hospitality,  patriotism  and  public  spirit  for  which  they  are  so 
eminently  distinguished,  promptly  seized  on  this  occasion,  of 
the  governor’s  arrival  among  his  old  and  devoted  constituents, 
to  invite  him  to  meet  them  at  a public  dinner;  as  will  be  seen  by 
the  following  proceedings. 

[Here  follows  a letter  of  invitation  and  gov.  McDuffie’s  ac- 
ceptance. The  dinner  was  prepared  in  Mr.  Shultz’s  grove  and 
attended  by  his  band;  the  provisions  were  abundant  and  good, 
&c.  and  Mr.  Shultz  presided. 

The  4th  toast  was — 

His  excellency,  George  McDuffie,  governor  of  South  Carolina: 
The  able  chief  magistrate,  and  the  inflexible  patriot.  We  de- 
light to  honor  the  honest  man,  and  devoted  patriot,  whose 
political  life,  virtues  and  talents,  do  eminent  honor  to  himself, 
liis  state  and  his  country. 

9 cheers — Tune:  “Hail  to  the  chief.” 

After  the  music.,  and  enthusiastic  cheering  which  followed 
this  toast,  had  subsided,  governor  McDuffie  rose,  evidently 
much  affected  by  the  affectionate  warmth  of  feeljng  manifest- 
ed, and,  after  felicitously  returning  his  acknowledgments  to 
the  company,  and  “his  old  constituents,”  with  whom  he  found 
himself  again  mingled,  proceeded  onward  in  a speech  of  some 
length,  and  the  most  thrilling  interest — marked  by  that  eloquent 
intensity  and  energy  of  manner  and  language,  so  peculiar  to 
himself — and  listened  to  in  almost  breathless  silence,  broken 
only  by  the  frequent  bursts  of  general,  enthusiastic  applause, 
which  its  eloquent  and  impressive  truths  called  forth.  The 
address  to  his  old  constituents,  “whom  God  knew  he  had  never 
flattered,”  amid  all  their  unwavering  and  distinguishing  sup- 
port, was  peculiarly  affecting.  The  picture  of  the  past  was  most 
striking  and  instructive;  and  upon  the  darkly  threatening  fu- 
ture, he  would  fain  shut  his  eyes.  But  it  was  useless  to  dis- 
guise it:  the  political  elements  of  the  country  were  deeply  ex- 
cited, and  the  most  unmoved  were  unable  to  resist  the  con- 
viction, that  a fearful  uncertainty,  at  least,  hung  upon  the  vista 
before  us.  The  state  of  general  corruplion  at  Washington, 
was  appalling;  and  he  had  left  it,  and  the  federal  councils, 
without  hope,  to  devote  the  little  remaining  strength  which  his 
services  there  had  left  to  him,  to  the  welfare  and  improvement 
(Of  his  own  state.  He  had  quitted  it,  as  a just  man  might  have 
quitted  Sodom  and  Gomorrah;  and  if  it  should  please  God  in 
his  wrath,  to  shower  down  fire  upon  that  devoted  city,  he  con- 
fidently trusted  that  none  of  it  would  reach  him  in  Carolina. 
It  was  his  ardent  desire — a desire  in  which  he  earnestly  hoped 
for  the  co-operation  of  his  fellow  citizens — to  put  the  state  in  a 
condition  of  defence,  for  the  future,  which  might  serve  to  ward 
otf  the  ruin  impending  over  our  institutions.  It  was  his  anx- 
ious wish  to  make  the  militia  of  the  state,  in  fact,  what  it  was 
in  theory.  He  had  entered  public  life  like  most  young  men, 
with  the  most  enthusiastic  admiration  of,  and  unlimited  confi- 
dence in  our  federal  constitution  and  government;  which  years 
of  bitter  experience  only,  could  shake — had  believed  it  a self- 
acting and  self-correcting  machine — a sort  of  perpetual  motion 
of  politics— which  would  go  on  forever,  of  itself,  without  the 
necessity  of  aid,  or  repair,  or  the  trouble  of  winding  up.  But 
the  experience  of  every  constitutional  government  had  proved 
the  utter  imbecility  of  mere  parchment  constitutions  and  pro- 
visions, to  protect  those  for  whose  benefit  they  were  made, 
against  the  natural  encroachments  of  power,  and  inroads  of 
oppression.  And  our  constitution,  instead  of  checking,  in  the 
slightest  degreee,  the  abuses  and  outrages  of  the  government, 
had  served  as  a ready,  and  continual  pretext  for  them,  and 
been  used  even  as  a rampart,  behind  which,  the  usurpers  of 
every  department  of  the  federal  government,  had  securely 
planted  the  batteries  of  oppression,  and  directed  them  with  mur- 
derous effect,  against  the  rights  and  interests  of  the  states.  It 
was  a wise  dispensation  of  Providence,  lie  said,  that  the  liberties 
and  interests  of  every  country,  should  depend,  not  on  parch- 
ments, but  the  ever  watchful  virtue,  intelligence,  patriotism 
and  self  defence,  of  those  who  enjoyed  them;  and  that  a people, 
indolently  or  carelessly  unwilling  to  make  the  sacrifices  of  time, 
trouble  or  expense,  to  place  themselves  in  a 6tate  of  preparation 
against  the  encroachmonts  of  any  adversary,  were  unworthy  of 


the  blessings  of  public  liberty,  and  would  soon  he  deprived  of 
them.  The  militia  system,  as  it  existed,  was  a miserable 
mockery  of  self  defence;  and  he  was  astonished  that  respecta- 
ble citizens  could  consent  to  make  themselves  the  common, 
repeated  laughing  stocks  of  boys  under  ten  years  of  age,  in  the 
parades,  in  the  public  streets.  He  hoped  they  would  co  operate 
with  him,  in  correcting  this  common  and  most  deleterious 
abuse  and  disgrace,  and  cheerfully  concede  the  few  days  of 
each  year,  necessary  to  render  the  militia  a certain  protection 
to  the  state,  instead  of  a disgrace  to  it.  Mere  courage  and 
patriotism  might  make  martyrs,  but  never  effective  soldiers. 
“Reform  it,”  he  said— “reform  it— reform  it,  altogether.” 

His  exposition  of  the  madness,  the  folly,  the  stupidity,  of 
taking  part  in  the  pending  contest  for  the  presidency,  was  most 
powerful  and  impressive.  Would  to  God  that  every  state 
rights  man  had  heard  it— that  we  could  do  ihe  least  justice  to 
it;  but  the  latter  we  would  not  even  pretend  to  attempt,  even 
if  we  had  now  time  to  do  so.  It  was  replete  with  biting,  wither- 
ing sarcasm,  founded  upon  the  most  irresistible  and  conclusive 
argument;  and  must  have  satisfied  every  state  rights  man  who 
heard  it,  of  the  utter  impossibility  of  his  honorably  voting  for 
judge  White,  or  at  all  countenancing  his  pretensions.  Who, 
Asked  the  eloquent  speaker  was  judge  White?  Who,  among 
his  hearers,  had  heard  of  him,  till  he  was  now  put  up  as  a can- 
didate for  the  presidency— save,  perhaps,  in  that  most  pro- 
minent act  of  his  life,  when  he  voted  to  repeal  and  out 
forever  the  federal  constitution,  and  deluge  our  principles  in 
our  own  blood?  And  South  Carolina  was  called  upon,  in  the 
very-face  of  her  declared  principles,  to  support  this  man — this 
“state  rights  man,”  forsooth! — a man — an  effigy! — Mr.  Van 
Buren,  too,  was  not  spared,  and  his  character  and  pretensions 
did  not  fail  to  elicit  the  most  marked  contempt.  Mr.  Van 
Buren,  it  was  said,  (observed  the  speaker),  was  a conjuror — 
nay,  the  very  devil  himself!  And  who  was  to  rid  us  of  this 
devil?  Who  was  suddenly  popped  upon  the  stage  to  make 
battle  with  him  in  our  behalf?  Another  Punchinello!  Now, 
gentlemen,  observed  Mr.  McDuffie,  be  it  distinctly  understood, 
that  in  this  contest,  I am  neither  for  punch  or  the  devil! 

Governor  McDuffie  said  he  wished  to  be  understood  as  n«>i 
extending  his  remarks  against  the  impropriety  of  engaging  in 
this  contest,  at  all  beyond  the  limits  of  his  own  state:  That  he 
deeply  regretted,  that  any  thing  should  have  occurred  in  that 
slate,  to  induce  him  to  speak  on  such  a subject  at  all:  But  that 
palpable  indications,  in  certain  editorial  quarters,  and  the  in- 
ferences drawn  therefrom,  had  rendered  it  the  bounden  duty  of 
every  one  who  felt  as  he  did — that  for  South  Carolina  to  take 
any  part  in  such  a contest,  would  bring  inevitable  ruin  upon  her 
principles,  and  disgrace  upon  herself— to  speak  out,  and  de- 
terminately  set  his  face  against  it  and  for  himself,  he  wished  it 
to  be  distinctly  understood,  that  he  wholly  and  thoroughly  g 
washed  his  hands  of  it,  now  and  forever! 

In  conclusion,  he  earnestly  implored  his  old  constituents, 
and  his  fellow  citizens  generally,  to  take  no  part  whatever  in 
this  miserable,  disgusting,  degrading  scramble  for  office:  bi>- 
ardently  cling  to  their  well-tried  principles,  and  fearfully  bet 
ware  that  they  wander  not  from  them  forever,  in  a deluded 
search  after  or  worship  of  new  and  false  gods. 

The  voice  of  the  south— Give  us  our  rights,  secured  to  us  by 
the  constitution,  and  we  are  united — refuse  them,  and  we  are 
divided. 

The  volunteers  of  South  Carolina — They  fearlessly  and  de- 
terininately  asserted  their  rights  and  liberties,  and  posterity 
will  do  justice  to  their  patriotism  and  public  virtue. 

Volunteers — selected . 

Bv  A.  II.  Pemberton,  (1st  vice  president):  The  nullifiers  and 
judge  White— They  whom  the  infamous  and  ever-execrable 
force  act  was  designed  to  crush,  can  never  honorably  support 
the  man  who  voted  for  it,  and  to  establish  its  odious  tyranny 
in  the  total  destruction  of  their  liberties  and  principles<-their 
lives,  their  altars  and  their  homes. 

By  col.  James  H.  Hammond,  of  Barnwell,  (who  being  spe- 
cially called  on  by  the  committee,  prefaced  his  toast  with  a few 
brief,  but  spirited  and  patriotic  remarks,  which  was  warmly 
received):  The  presidential  contest — One  in  which  the  people 

of  South  Carolina,  feeling  no  interest,  are  willing  to  express  no 
opinion — when  the  time  arrives  for  them  to  exercise  the  poor 
privilege  of  choosing  between  evils,  they  will  determine  whether 
it  will  become  them  to  choose  the  least,  or  not  to  choose  at  all. 

By  col.  P.  M.  Butler.  The  competitors  for  the  presidency — 
Van  Buren  and  White,  a contest  between  a Jacobin  and  a 
Puritan.  South  Carolina  will  disdain  to  truckle  to  the  one,  or 
cater  for  the  other.  If  she  must  choose,  let  it  at  least  be  a gen- 
tleman of  principle,  and  a man  of  honor. 

By  F.  C.  Barber,  esq.  of  Columbia,  S.  C.  Lieut.  Randolph — 
The  modern  “Tell,”  who  dared  to  brave  the  tyrant,  when  sur- 
rounded by  his  myrmidons. 

By  Dr.  John  E.  Bacon,  of  Augusta:  The  Old  Dominion — 
Not  as  she  is,  but  as  she  was,  and  ought  still  to  be. 

By  col.  Lewis  Ellzey:  The  right  of  resistance — It  ever  be- 
longs to  the  oppressed — may  their  volunteers  never  want  or  be 
wanting. 

By  Mr.  J.  D.  Moore:  Henry  Shultz,  esq. — Success  to  his 
noble  and  splendid  project,  of  a direct  trade  between  old  and 
new  Hamburg. 

By  Mr.  James  B.  Sernmes,  of  Georgia:  South  Carolina — He 
who  would  not  shoulder  his  musket  in  her  defence,  let  him 
enjoy  if  possible,  the  benefits  of  an  easy  conscience,  for  he  pos- 
sesses no  soul,  no  principle,  no  idea  of  liberty. 
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NORTH  EASTERN  BOUNDARY. 

A resolution  was  offered  in  the  Maine  legislature,  calling  for 
information  whether  or  not  an  attempt  has  heen  made,  and  is 
making,  to  sell  to  Great  Britain  that  part  of  the  territory  now  in 
dispute;  but  the  legislature  refused  to  pass  the  resolution  call- 
ing for  information.  It  is  a singular  affair.  The  Portland  Ad- 
vertiser says: — 

“In  reference  to  this  north  eastern  boundary  subject,  our 
readers  should  keep  in  mind  the  following  facts: 

That  this  was  not  made  a party  matter  till  1832,  when  after 
one  set  of  resolutions  was  passed  by  the  legislature  of  1832,  bold 
and  patriotic,  in  which  all  parties  concurred — another  set  was 
formed,  agreeing  in  substance  to  a concession,  or  a sale  for  “an 
ample  indemnity,”  which  the  whig  party  opposed  as  in  duty 
bound. 

That  the  legislature  of  1831  incorporated  Madawasca,  and 
sent  agents  there  to  organize  the  town. 

That  residents  of  Madawasca,  thus  made  citizens  of  Maine, 
acting  under  the  authority  of  our  laws,  were  imprisoned  in  Fre- 
derickton jail— with  convicts  and  felons. 

That  gov.  Smith  upon  this  issued  “a  proclamation,”  and 
some  of  the  major  generals  issued  orders  for  their  soldiers  to  pre- 
pare for  arms! 

That  an  agent  was  dispatched  to  Frederickton  if  not,  as  it  was 
said,  “with  bread  and  cheese”  for  our  citizens  in  Frederickton 
jail,  yet  on  a'rnosl  absurd  and  humiliating  errand. 

That  the  legislature  of  Maine  invoked  the  aid  of  Massachu- 
setts, sent  col.  Parks  there  as  agent— and  then,  after  Massachu- 
settes  had  solemnly  pledged  her  services  and  her  treasury,  the 
dominant  party  in  Maine,  acting  as  a party,  cowardly  deserted 
her! 

That  the  president,  notwithstanding  he  has  had  the  subject 
under  consideration  over  three  years,  yet  has  he  no  information 
to  give. 

That  the  governor  communicates  no  information  in  his  mes- 
fiase. 

That  American  citizens  in  Madawasca  are  now  under  a Bri- 
tish king  and  ruled  by  British  laws. 

And  lastly — that  no  citizen  of  Maine  is  permitted  to  know  in 
what  condition  the  negotiation  is,  which  has  at  stake  5,000,000 
Acres  or  land,  much  of  which  is  said  to  contain  the  finest  land 
for  lumber  and  cultivation, ” 
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STATUE  OF  HAMILTON. 

We  have  just  returned  from  a visit  to  the  exchange,  where  a 
most  attractive  object  is  drawing  together  crowds  of  admiring 
citizens.  It  is  the  statue  of  Alexander  Hamilton,  for  the  exe- 
cution of  which  a fund  was  raised  some  two  or  three  years  ago 
by  subscription  among  the  merchants  of  this  city-  They  have 
reason  to  congratulate  themselves  upon  the  admirable  manner 
in  which  their  intention  has  been  fulfilled.  The  statue  is  carv- 
ed from  a single  block  of  Carrara  marble,  the  upper  and  anterior 
portions  of  which  are  purely  white,  and  the  back  slightly  vein- 
ed with  clouds  or  shades  of  an  exceedingly  pale  blue.  This 
should,  perhaps,  be  considered  a defect,  but  the  artist  has  inge- 
niously contrived  to  hide  it  by  such  an  arrangement  of  the  folds 
in  the  drapery  as  makes  the  clouding  of  the  marble  almost  im- 
perceptible. The  figure  is  standing  with  one  foot  slightly  ad- 
vanced, and  the  weight  of  the  body  resting  upon  the  other,  the 
head  erect,  and  turned  a little  to  one  side,  as  in  the  act  of  speak- 
ing. The  left  arm  hangs  in  the  easy  naluri.d  position  by  the  side, 
while  the  other  is  somewhat  raised,  the  hand  grasping  a scroll, 
the  end  of  which  rests  upon  a table.  The  costume  is  that  of  the 
time  in  which  Hamilton  flourished  as  a statesman  and  public 
orator;  a coat  with  upright  collar,  smallclothes,  silk  stockings, 
and  the  prescriptive  oratorical  mantle  or  toga,  knotted  upon 
the  left  shoulder,  and  falling  away  behind  in  a rich  mass  of 
flowing  drapery;  thus  obviating  the  trim  formal  appearance  of 
the  close-setting  garments  peculiar  to  enlightened  nations.  The 
resemblance  is  perfect— so  pronounced  by  those  who  knew  Ha- 
milton well,  and  moreover  identical  with  all  the  good  portraits 
of  him  we  have  ever  seen.  The  execution  is  in  the  hiehest 
6tyleofart;  the  attitude  natural  and  unconstrained,  yet  full  of 
dignity;  and  it  is  evident  that  an  immensity  of  labor  has  been 
bestowed  upon  the  details  not  only  of  the  face  and  figure,  but 
also  of  the  drapery.  It  is  a magnificent  production,  worthy  of 
the  man  in  whose  honor  it  was  formed,  of  the  liberality  to  which 
the  city  of  New  York  is  indebted  for  its  possession;  and  of  the 
talents  and  high  reputation  of  the  sculptor,  Mr.  Hughes. 

[New  York  Com.  Adv. 
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THE  MAR  CLAIM. 

Our  readers  in  this  vicinity  have  lately  heard  considerable 
about  the  Mar  claim,  and  there  is  a Mar  stock  in  the  market,  in 
which  it  is  said  considerable  speculations  have  been  made. 
The  following  account  of  the  origin  and  nature  of  this  claim  is 
given  in  the  Limington  Recorder,  and  probably  comes  from  a 
gentleman  at  that  place  who  has  paid  some  attention  to  the  in- 
vestigation of  the  subject.  [Portland  Advertiser. 

The  earl  of  Mar.  This  nobleman,  who  commanded  the  army 
of  the  pretender  in  the  Scottish  rebellion  of  1719,  is  said  to  have 
left  a son  and  a daughter  at  Newcastle  upon  Tyne,  when  he 
and  the  unfortunate  prince  made  their  escape  into  France. 
Soon  after,  the  son,  quite  a boy,  came  to  America  and  landed 
at  Portsmouth,  N.  H.  where  he  lived  a short  time  and  finally 
married  in  Kittery  in  this  country.  After  the  British  govern- 
ment granted  a paidon  to  the  earl  with  permission  for  him  to 
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| return  to  his  estate  at  Newcastle,  he  sent  for  his  son  who  went 
to  England  and  had  an  interview  with  his  father.  It  was  agreed 
that  the  son  should  return  to  America,  and  accompany  his  wife 
to  England,  but  circumstances  of  an  extraordinary  nature  de- 
tained him  for  two  or  three  years  in  this  country;  at  last  he  was 
suddenly  taken  sick  and  died. 

He  left  six  children,  who  settled  in  different  parts  of  Maine 
and  New  Hampshire,  from  whom  originated  nearly  all  this  part 
of  America  who  bear  the  name  of  Mar.  The  heirs  have  lately 
taken  measures  to  recover  the  immense  property  left  by  the 
earl  of  Mar  in  England,  and  have  sent  an  agent  to  Newcastle 
upon  Tyne  for  this  purpose.  The  property  is  said  to  amount  to 
the  enormous  sum  of  sixty  or  eighty  millions  of  dollars. 

COBBETT’3  MODESTY. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  a late  number  of  Cobbett’s 
Register.  It  is  characteristic.  How  fortunate  for  sir  Robert 
Peel  that  Cobbett’s  tongue  “stuck  in  his  throat.” 

Sir  Robert  Peel  made  his  speech;  I,  who  sat  opposite  him, 
wrote  down  notes  of  what  he  said  upon  every  point  of  the 
subject;  and  upon  every  point  I was  prepared  to  answer  him. 
A great  part  of  his  speech  consisted  of  erroneous  statements 
arising  from  his  necessary  want  of  knowledge  on  the  subject; 
it  being  in  relation  to  matters  which  his  situation  in  life,  and 
the  turn  and  taste  ofliis  mind,  have  hindered  him  from  the  pos- 
sibility of  understanding,  even  in  the  slightest  degree.  In  short,  I 
was  prepared  to  overset  every  tiling  which  he  had  said  against 
the  motion,  being  quite  ready  to  show  that,  even  if  a substitute 
were  wanted,  there  was  at  once  a substitute  without  any  new 
tax.  and  without  any  deduction  at  all  from  the  usual  expendi- 
ture; only  by  making  the  stamp  tax,  a just  tax,  instead  of  an 
unjust  one;  which  indeed  was  afterwards,  (without  any  con- 
cert with  me),  stated  by  Mr.  Hume  in  that  speech  which  he 
delivered  at  the  close  of  the  debate,  and  for  the  delivering  of 
which  he  is  entitled  to  the  gratitude  of  every  tax  payer  in  this 
whole  kingdom,  and  particularly  of  every  working  man. 

In  so  perfect  a state  of  readiness  to  answer  the  speech  of  sir 
Robert  Peel,  not  to  rival  him  in  what  is  called  eloquence,  but 
to  answer  him  by  uncontrovertible  facts,  I being  so  ready, 
judge  you,  my  friends,  of  my  mortification  at  not  being  able  to 
make  myself  heard  even  across  the  table  at  which  I was  stand- 
ing. I was  perfectly  well  in  health;  I sat  upon  the  bench  with- 
out going  out  of  the  house,  and  from  a quarter  alter  2 o’clock 
till  the  house  divided  at  very  nearly  one  in  the  morning,  being 
determined  to  hear  every  word  that  should  be  uttered  upon  that 
occasion.  I grew  hungry  and  thirsty  about  ten  o’clock!  and  a 
member  very  kindly  went  out  and  brought  me  a plum  cake  and 
two  oranges!  but  the  relics  of  a cough  had  left  me  so  hoarse, 
that  I could  not  be  heard.  The  only  mode  I have  of  retrieving 
that  which  I lost  here  is  that  of  writing  an  answer  to  sir  Robert 
Peel’s  speech.  This  is  quite  necessary,  because  he  called  in 
question  the  accuracy  of  facts  which  had  been  slated  by  me  in 
the  former  discussion,  a thing  of  which  I by  no  means  com- 
plain, because  he  made  the  statement  to  my  face,  and  did  not 
know  at  the  time  that  I had  no  tongue  to  answer  with.  Not 
the  same  with  regard  to  sir  James  Graham,  Mr.  Spring  Rice, 
and  Mr-  Poulett  Thomson,  they  most  servilely  repeated  the  ob- 
servations of  sir  Robert  Peel  with  regard  to  what  they  called 
my  errors,  after  they  knew  that  I had  no  tongue  to  answer 
them  with. 

EXECUTIVE  PATRONAGE. 

IN  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES,  FEBRUARY  9,  1835. 

Mr.  Calhoun  made  the  following  report: 

The  select  committee  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  extent  of 
the  executive  patronage;  the  circumstances  which  have  con- 
tributed to  its  great  increase  of  late;  the  expediency  and  prac- 
ticability of  reducing  the  same,  and  the  means  of  such  reduc- 
tion, have  bestowed  on  the  subjects,  into  which  they  were  di- 
rected to  inquire,  that  deliberate  attention,  which  their  import- 
ance demands,  and  submit,  as  the  result  of  their  investigation, 
the  following  report,  in  part: 

To  asceriain  the  extent  of  executive  patronage,  the  first  sub- 
ject to  which  the  resolution  directs  the  attention  of  the  commit- 
tee, it  becomes  necessary  to  ascertain  previously  the  amount  of 
the  revenue  and  the  expenditure,  and  the  number  of  officers, 
agents  and  persons  in  the  employment  of  the  government,  or 
who  receive  money  from  the  public  treasury;  all  of  which,  taken 
collectively,  constitute  the  elements  of  which  patronage  is  main- 
ly composed. 

As  the  returns  of  the  revenue,  and  expenditure,  for  the  year 
1834,  are  not  yet  completed,  your  committee  have  selected. the 
year  1833,  as  being  the  last  of  which  complete  and  certain  re- 
turns can  be  obtained. 

The  result  of  their  investigation  on  all  these  points,  will  be 
found  in  a table  herewith  annexed,  which  contains  a statement 
of  the  amount  of  the  revenue,  under  the  various  heads  of  cus- 
toms, lands,  post  office,  and  miscellaneous,  for  the  year  1833; 
the  expenditures  for  the  same  period,  arranged  under  the  vari- 
ous heads  of  appropriations:  the  number  of  officers,  agents,  con- 
tractors, and  persons  in  the  employ  of  the  government,  or  who 
receive  money  from  the  public  treasury.  From  this  table  it  ap- 
pears that  the  aggregate  amount  of  the  revenue  for  tire  year, 
was  $36,667,244,  and  of  the  disbursements  $22,713,755;  that  the 
number  of  officers,  agents,  and  persons  in  the  employment  of 
the  government  is  60,294,  of  which  there  belongs  to  the  civil 
list,  including  persons  in  civil  employ,  attached  to  the  army  and 
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navy,  12,144;  to  the  military  and  Indian  department,  9,643;  to 
tlte  navy,  including  marine  corps,  6,499;  to  the  post  office, 
31,917;  all  of  whom  hold  their  places,  directly  or  indirectly, 
from  the  executive,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  judicial  of- 
ficers,are  liable  to  be  dismissed  at  his  pleasure.  If  to  the  above 
there  he  added  39,549  pensioners,  we  shall  have  a grand  total  of 
100,079  persons,  who  are  in  the  employ  of  the  government,  or 
dependent  directly  on  the  public  treasury. 

But,  a3  great  as  is  this  number,  it  stives  a very  imperfect  con- 
ception of  the  sum  total  of  those  who,  are  furnishing  supplies, 
or  otherwise,  are  connected  with,  and  more  or  less  dependent 
on  the  government,  and,  of  course,  liable  to  be  influenced  by  its 
patronage;  the  number  of  whom,  with  their  dependents,  cannot 
even  be  conjectured.  If  to  these  be  added,  the  almost  countless 
host  of  expectants,  who  are  seeking  to  displace  those  in  office, 
or  to  occupy  their  places,  as  they  become  vacant,  all  of  whom 
must  look  to  the  executive  for  the  gratification  of  their  wishes, 
some  conception  may  be  formed  of  the  immense  number  sub- 
ject to  the  influence  of  executive  patronage. 

But  to  ascertain  the  full  extent  of  this  influence,  and  the  pro- 
digious control  which  it  exerts  over  public  opinion,  and  the 
movements  of  the  government,  we  must,  in  addition  to  the 
amount  of  revenue  and  expenditure,  and  the  number  of  persons 
dependent  upon  the  government,  or  in  its  employ,  take  into  the 
estimate  a variety  of  circumstances  which  contribute  to  add  to 
the  force  and  extent  of  patronage.  These,  in  the  regular  course 
of  the  investigation,  would  next  claim  the  attention  of  your 
committee,  but  as  all,  or  at  least  a far  greater  part  of  them,  are 
of  recent  origin,  they  will  properly  fall  under  the  next  head,  to 
which  the  resolution  directs  the  attention  of  your  committee, 
and  which  they  will  now  proceed  to  investigate. 

Among  the  citcumstances  which  have  contributed  to  the  great 
increase  of  executive  patronage  of  late,  the  most  prominent, 
doubtless,  are  the  great  increase  of  the  expenditure  of  govern- 
ment, which,  within  the  last  eight  years,  (from  ’25  to  ’33),  has 
risen  from  $1 1 ,490,460  to  $22,713,755,  not  including  payments 
on  account  of  the  public  debt;  a corresponding  increase  of  offi- 
cers, agents,  contractors  and  others,  dependent  on  the  govern- 
ment; the  vast  quantity  of  land  to  which  the  Indian  title  has, 
in  the  same  period,  been  extinguished,. and  which  has  been  sud- 
denly thrown  into  the  market,  accompanied  with  the  patronage 
incident  to  holding  Indian  treaties,  and  removing  the  Indians  to 
the  west  of  the  Mississippi,  and  also  a great  increase  of  the 
immber  and  influence  of  surveyors,  receivers,  registers  and 
others  employed  in  the  branch  of  the  administration  connected 
with  the  public  lands;  all  of  which  have  greatly  increased  the 
influence  of  executive  patronage  over  an  extensive  region,  and 
that  the  most  growing  and  flourishing  portions  of  the  union.  In 
this  connexion,  the  recent  practice  of  the  government  must  be 
taken  into  estimate,  of  reserving  to  individual  Indians  a large 
portion  of  the  best  land  of  the  country,  to  which  the  title  of  the 
nation  is  extinguished,  to  be  disposed  of  under  the  sanction  of 
the  executive,  on  the  recommendations  of  agents  appointed 
solely  by  him,  arrd  which  has  prevailed  to  so  great  an  extent  of 
late,  especially  in  the  south  western  section  of  the  union. 

It  is  difficult  to  imagine  a device  better  calculated  to  augment 
the  patronage  of  the  executive,  and,  with  it,  to  give  rise  to  spe- 
culations calculated  to  deprave  and  corrupt  the  community, 
without  benefit  to  the  Indians.  But  as  greatly  as  these  causes 
have  added  to  the  force  of  patronage  of  late,  there  are  others  of 
a different  nature,  which  have  contributed  to  give  it  a far  great- 
er and  more  dangerous  influence.  At  the  head  of  these  should 
be  placed,  the  practice,  so  greatly  extended,  if  not  for  the  first 
time  introduced,  of  removing  from  office  persons  well  qualified, 
and  who  had  faithfully  performed  their  duty,  in  order  to  fill  their 
places  with  those  who  are  recommended  on' the  ground  that 
they  belong  to  the  party  in  power. 

Your  committee  feel  that  they  are  touching  around  which 
may  be  considered  of  a party  character,  and  which,  were  it  pos- 
sible, consistently  with  the  discharge  of  their  duty,  they  would 
wholly  avoid,  as  their  object  is  to  inquire  into  facts  only,  as 
contributing  to  increase  the  patronage  of  the  executive  without 
looking  to  the  intention,  or  desiring  to  cast  censure  on  those  in 
power;  but  while  they  would  cautiously  avoid  any  remark  of  a 
party  character,  as  inconsistent  with  the  gravity  of  the  subject, 
and  incompatible  with  the  intention  of  the  senate  in  directing 
the  inquiry,  they  trust  that  they  are  incapable  of  shrinking  from 
the  performance  of  the  important  and  solemn  duty  confided  to 
them,  of  thoroughly  investigating  to  the  bottom  a subject  in- 
volving, as  they  believe,  the  fate  of  our  political  institutions  and 
the  liberty  of  the  country,  by  declining  to  investigate  fully  and 
freely,  as  regards  its  character  and  consequence,  every  measure 
or  practice  of  the  government  connected  with  the  inquiry,  whe- 
ther it  has  or  has  not  been  a subject  of  party  controversy. 

In  speaking  of  the  practice  of  removing  from  office  on  party 
ground,  as  of  recent  date,  and,  of  course,  comprehended  under 
the  causes  which  have  of  late  contributed  to  the  increase  of  ex- 
ecutive patronage,  your  committee  are  aware  that  cases  of  such 
removals  may  be  found  in  the  early  stages  of  the  government, 
but  they  are  so  few,  and  exercised  so  little  influence,  that  they 
may  be  said  to  constitute  instances,  rather  than  forming  a prac- 
tice. It  is  only  within  the  last  few  years,  that  removals  from 
office  have  been  introduced,  as  a system,  and  for  the  first  time 
an  opportunity  has  been  afforded  of  testing  the  tendency  of  the 
practice,  and  witnessing  the  mighty  increase  which  it  has  given 
to  the  force  of  executive  patronage,  and  the  entire  and  fearful 
change,  in  conjunction  with  other  causes,  it  is  effecting  in  the 


character  of  our  political  system.  Nor  will  it  require  much  re- 
flection to  perceive,  in  what  manner  it  contributes  to  increase 
so  vastly  the  extent  of  executive  patronage. 

So  long  as  offices  were  considered  as  public  trusts  to  be  con- 
ferred on  tlie  honest,  the  faithful,  and  capable,  for  the  common 
good,  and  not  for  the  benefit  or  gain  of  the  incumbent,  or  his 
party,  and  so  long  as  it  was  the  practice  of  the  government  to 
continue  in  office  those  who  faithfully  performed  their  duties, 
its  patronage,  in  point  of  fact,  was  limited  to  the  mere  power  of 
nominating  to  accidental  vacancies,  or  to  newly  created  offices, 
and  could,  of  course,  exercise  but  a moderate,  influence,  either 
over  the  body  of  the  community,  or  of  the  officeholdos  them- 
selves. But  when  this  practice  was  reversed,  when  offices,  in- 
stead of  being  considered  as  public  trusts  to  be  conferred  on  the 
deserving,  were  regarded  as  the  spoils  of  victory,  to  be  bestow- 
ed as  rewards  for  partisan  services,  without  tespect  to  merit; 
when  it  became  to  be  understood,  that  all  who  hold  office,  hold 
by  the  tenure  of  partisan  z<  al  and  party  service,  it  is  easy  io  see 
that  the  certain,  direct  and  inevitable  tendency,  is  to  convert 
the  entire  body  of  tln.se  in  office  into  corrupt  and  supple  instru- 
ments of  power,  and  to  raise  up  a host  of  hungry,  greedy  and 
subservient  partisans,  ready  for  eveiy  service,  however  base 
and  corrupt.  Were  a premium  offered  for  the  best  means  of 
extending  to  the  utmost  the  power  of  patronage;  to  destroy  the 
love  of  country,  and  to  substitute  a spirit  of  subserviency  ami 
man-worship;  to  encourage  vice  and  discourage  virtue;  and,  in 
a word,  to  prepare  for  the  subversion  of  liberty,  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  despotism,  no  scheme  more  perfect  could  be  devis- 
ed; and  such  must  be  the  tendency  of  the  practice,  with  what- 
ever intention  adopted,  or  to  w hatever  extent  pursued. 

As  connected  with  this  portion  of  the  inquiry,  your  commit- 
tee cannot  avoid  adverting  to  the  practice,  similar  in  its  charac- 
ter and  tendency,  growing  out  of  the  act  of  the  15th  May,  1620, 
which  provides,  among  other  tilings,  that,  from  and  after  its 
passage,  all  district  attorneys,  collectors  and  other  disbursing 
officers  therein  mentioned,  to  be  appointed  under  the  laws  of 
the  United  States,  shall  he  appointed  for  the  term  of  four  years. 

The  object  of  congress  in  passing  this  act,  was,  doubtless,  to 
enforce  a more  faithful  performance  of  duty  on  the  part  of  the 
disbursing  officers,  by  withholding  reappointments  from  those 
who  had  not  faithfully  discharged  their  duty,  without  intending 
to  reject  those  who  had.  Al  first  the  practice  conformed  to  the 
intention  of  the  law,  and  thereby  the  good  intended  was  accom- 
plished without  materially  increasing  the  patronage  of  the  exe- 
cutive; but  a very  great  change  has  followed,  which  has,  in  the 
opinion  of  your  committee,  defeated  the  object  of  the  act,  and 
at  the  same  time  added  greatly  to  the  influence  of  patronage. 
Faithful  performance  of  duty  no  longer  insures  a renewal  of 
appointment.  The  consequence  is  inevitable — a feeling  of  de- 
pendence on  the  executive,  on  the  part  of  the  incumbent,  iir- 
creasing  as  his  term  approaches  its  end,  with  a great  increase 
of  the  number  of  those  who  desire  his  place,  followed  by  an  ac- 
tive competition  between  tlte  occupant  and  those  who  seek  his 
place,  followed  by  all  those  acts  of  compliance  and  subservien- 
cy by  which  power  is  conciliated;  and  of  course  with  a corres- 
ponding increase  of  the  number  of  those  influenced  by  the  exe- 
cutive will. 

In  enumerating  the  causes  which  have  of  late  increased  exe- 
cutive patronage,  your  committee  cannot,  without  a dereliction 
of  duly,  pass  over  one  of  very  recent  origin,  although  they  are 
aware  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  allude  to  it,  in  the  most 
delicate  manner,  without  exciting  feeling  of  a party  character, 
which  they  are  sincerely  anxious  to  avoid.  They  refer  to  the 
increased  power  which  late  events  have  given  to  the  executive 
over  the  public  funds,  and  with  it  the  currency  of  the  country. 

In  considering  this  part  of  the  subject  of  their  inquiry,  it  is 
the  intention  of  the  committee  to  confine  themselves,  exclu- 
sively, to  the  tendency  of  the  events  to  which  they  refer,  as  in- 
creasing executive  patronage;  avoiding  all  allusion  to  motives, 
or  to  the  legality  of  tlte  acts  in  question. 

Whatever  diversity  of  opinion  may  exist  as  to  the  expediency 
or  legality  of  removing  the  deposites,  there  can,  it  is  supposed, 
be  none  as  to  the  fact,  that  the  removal  has,  as  things  now  stand, 
increased  the  power  and  patronage  of  the  executive,  in  refer- 
ence to  the  public  funds.  They  are  now,  in  point  of  fact,  under 
his  sole  and  unlimited  control;  and  may,  at  his  pleasure,  be 
withdrawn  from  the  banks  where  he  hasoidered  them  to  be  de- 
posited, be  placed  in  other  banks,  or  in  the  custody  of  whomso- 
ever he  may  choose  to  select,  without  limitation  or  restriction; 
and  must  continue  subject  to  his  sole  will,  till  placed  by  an  act 
of  congress  under  the  custody  of  the  laws.  Whether  any  pro- 
vision can  be  devised,  which  would  place  them  as  much  heyond 
the  control  of  tlte  executive  in  their  present  as  they  were  in 
their  former  place  of  deposite,  and  which  at  the  same  lime  would 
not  endanger  their  safety,  are  points  on  which  your  committee 
do  not  deem  it  necessary  to  venture  an  opinion.  What  addi- 
tion this  unlimited  control  over  the  public  funds,  from  the  time 
of  their  collection  till  that  of  their  expenditure,  makes  to  the 
patronage  of  the  executive,  is  difficult  to  estimate.  According 
to  the  report  and  statement  of  the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  the 
amount,  of  the  public  funds  in  deposite,  on  the  1st  January,  1834, 
was  $11,702,905;  and  tlmir  estimated  amount,  on  the  31st  De- 
cember last,  was  $8,695,981;  making  an  average  amount  for  the 
year  of  $10,199,443,  the  use  of  which,  considering  the  perma- 
nency of  the  deposites.  may  be  estimated  as  not  of  less  value 
to  the  banks  in  which  they  were  deposited,  than  four  per  cent, 
making  at  that  rate  on  the  average  amount  in  deposite  the  sum 
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of  $407,977  per  annum.  This  immense  gain  to  these  powerful 
and  influential  monopolies  depends  upon  the  will  and  pleasure 
of  the  executive,  and  must  give  him  a corresponding  control 
over  them.  But  this  of  itself  affords  a very  imperfect  view  of 
the  extent  of  his  patronage  dependent  on  his  control  over  the 
public  deposiles.  To  ascertain  its  full  extent,  the  advantages 
which  these  banks  have,  in  consequence  of  the  deposites,  in 
circulating  their  notes  and  in  dealing  in  exchanges,  and  the 
competition  which  it  must  excite  among  the  banks  generally  to 
supplant  each  other  in  these  advantages,  and  of  course  in  exe- 
cutive favor,  on  which  they  depend,  and  which  must  tend  to 
create,  on  their  part,  a universal  spirit  of  dependence  and  sub- 
serviency; the  means  which  the  deposites  necessarily  afford  to 
raise  or  depress  at  pleasure  the  value  of  the  stock  of  this  or  that 
bank;  and  the  wide  field  which  is  consequently  opened  to  the 
initiated  partisans  of  power  for  the  accumulation  of  fortunes, 
by  speculations  in  bank  stock;  the  facilities  which  all  these 
causes  combined  must  give  to  political  favorites,  in  obtaining 
bank  accommodations;  and  finally,  the  control  which  the  accom- 
panying power  of  designating  the  notes  of  what  banks  may,  and 
what  may  riot,  be  received  in  the  public  dues,  gives  to  the  exe- 
cutive over  these  institutions,  must  be  taken  into  the  estimate 
to  form  a correct  opinion  of  the  full  force  of  this  tremendous 
engine  of  power  and  influence,  wielded,  as  things  now  stand, 
by  the  will  of  a single  individual. 

Your  committee  have  now  enumerated  the  principal  causes, 
which  have  of  late  contributed  to  increase  so  greatly  the  patron- 
age of  the  executive.  There  are  others  still  remaining  to  be 
noticed,  which  have  greatly  contributed  to  this  increase,  and 
which  claim  the  most  serious  consideration;  but  as  they  are  of 
an  incidental  character,  it  is  proposed  to  consider  them  in  their 
proper  connection,  in  a subsequent  part  of  this  report.  Having 
completed,  under  its  proper  hepd,  the  inquiry  as  to  the  extent 
of  executive  patronage,  and  the  cause  of  its  recent  increase, 
your  committee  will  now  proceed  to  inve-tigate  the  deeply  in- 
teresting questions  of  the  expediency  and  practicability  of  its 
reduction. 

In  considering  the  question  of  the  expediency  of  its  reduction, 
your  committee  do  not  deem  it  necessary  to  enter  into  an  ela- 
borate argument  to  prove,  that  patronage,  at  best,  is  but  a ne- 
cessary evil;  that  its  tendency,  where  it  is  not  effectually  check- 
ed and  regulated,  is  to  debase  and  corrupt  the  community;  and 
that  it  is,  of  course,  a fundamental  maxim  in  all  states,  having 
free  and  popular  institutions,  that  no  more  should  be  tolerated 
than  is  necessary  to  maintain  the  proper  efficacy  of  government. 
How  little  this  principle,  so  essential  to  the  preservation  of  li- 
berty in  popular  governments,  has  been  respected  under  ours, 
the  view  which  has  already  been  presented,  of  the  vast  extent 
to  which  patronage  has  already  attained  under  this  government, 
and  its  rapid  growth,  but  too  clearly  demonstrated.  But,  as 
great  and  as  rapid  as  has  been  its  growth,  it  may  be  thought  by 
some,  who  have  not  duly  reflected  upon  the  subject,  that  it  is 
not  more  than  sufficient  to  maintain  the  government  in  its  pro^ 
per  efficiency,  and  that  it  cannot  be  diminished  without  expos- 
ing our  institutions  to  the  danger  of  weakness  and  anarchy.  To 
demonstrate  the  utter  fallacy  of  such  a supposition,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  compare  the  present  to  the  past,  in  reference  to 
the  point  under  consideration. 

No  one,  capable  of  judging,  will  venture  to  assert  that  the  pa- 
tronage of  the  executive  branch  of  this  government,  in  any 
stage  of  its  existence  from  the  time  it  went  fairly  into  opera- 
tion, has  ever  proved  deficient  in  proper  influence  and  control; 
yet,  if  the  present  be  compared  with  any  past  period  of  our  his- 
tory, excluding,  of  course,  that  of  the  late  war,  the  patronage 
now  under  the  control  of  the  executive  will  be  found  greatly 
to  exceed  that  of  any  former  period.  To  illustrate  the  truth  of 
this  remark,  your  committee  will  select,  for  comparison,  the 
years  1825,  and  1833,  the  former,  because  it  was  thought,  even 
then,  by  many  of  the  most  experienced  and  reflecting  of  our  ci- 
tizens, that  executive  patronage  had  attained  a dangerous  ex- 
tent; and  the  latter,  because  it  was  the  latest  period  of  which 
we  have  the  requisite  materials,  with  which  to  make  the  com- 
parison. What,  then,  is  the  comparative  extent  of  executive 
patronage,  respectively,  with  the  short  interval  of  but  eight 
years  between  them?  What,  at  these  respective  periods,  was 
the  amount  of  the  revenue  and  expenditure?  What  the  num- 
ber of  persons  in  the  employ  of  the  government,  or  dependent 
on  its  bounty;  and  what  the  extent  to  which,  according  to  the 
practice  of  the  respective  periods,  the  patronage  of  the  govern- 
ment was  brought  to  exert  over  those  subject  to  its  control?  A 
short  comparative  statement  will  show — 

The  income  of  the  government,  in  all  its  branches,  includ 
ing  the  post  office,  was,  in  1825,  $28,147,383,  and  in  1833, 
$36,667,274.  The  gross  expenditure,  including  the  public  debt, 
in  1825,  was  $24,814,847;  in  1833,  $27,229,389.  Excluding  the 
public  debt,  it  was,  in  1825,  $12,719,503;  in  1833,  $25,685,846. 
The  number  of  persons  employed  and  living  on  the  bounty  of 
the  government,  in  1825,  55,777;  in  1833,  100,079. 

Measuring  the  extent  of  the  patronage,  at  these  respective 
periods,  by  these  elements  combined,  without  taking  into  con 
sideratiou  the  circumstances  which,  as  already  shown,  have, 
in  this  short  period,  given  such  increased  force  to  executive 
patronage,  the  result  of  the  whole,  in  1825,  compared  to  1833, 
is  as  69  to  89,  making  an  increase  of  upwards  of  36  per  cent. 
If  the  comparative  rapidity  of  this  great  increase  be  examined, 
it  will  be  found,  that  it  has  had  a progressive  acceleration 
throughout  the  period.  If  we  divide  the  period  into  equal  parts 


of  four  years  each,  the  increase  in  the  first  four  years  will  be 
found  much  less  than  in  the  last  four.  The  increase,  for  in- 
stance, of  the  revenue,  during  the  first  four  years,  was  $4,617,594; 
and  during  the  last  four  years,  $4,906,026;  of  the  expenditures 
during  the  first  four,  $1,873,675;  and  during  the  last  four, 
$9,313,340. 

It  may  be  said  that  this  increase  of  patronage,  great  as  it  is, 
does  not  materially  exceed  the  growth  and  population  of  the 
country,  with  which,  it  is  assumed,  that  it  ought  to  keep  pace. 
This  view  overlooks  entirely  the  increase  of  patronage  from 
those  circumstances  which  have  so  much  increased  it  during 
the  period  in  question,  as  has  already  been  shown.  If  these  be 
taken  into  consideration;  if,  to  the  increase  of  revenue  and  ex- 
penditure, and  the  number  dependent  on  government,  we  add 
the  vast  increase  of  executive  patronage  from  the  immense  pub- 
lic domain  recently  thrown  into  the  market;  the  great  extent  of 
Indian  reservations;  the  control  which  the  practice  of  removal 
has  established  over  those  in  office;  and  the  great  addition  to 
executive  power  over  the  public  funds,  and  through  this,  over 
the  bank  institutions  of  the  country,  it  cannot  be  doubted,  that, 
instead  of  increasing  only  38  per  cent,  it  has  more  than  doubled 
in  the  period  in  question;  while  the  growth  and  population  of 
the  country  have  probably  noi  exceeded  twenty-four  per  cent. 

But  your  committee  cannot  agree,  that  there  is  any  substan- 
tial reason  why  executive'  patronage  should  increase  in  the 
same  proportion  with  the  growth  and  population  of  the  country. 
Wtth  the  exception  of  the  post  office  establishment,  there  is  no 
necessary  connexion  between  the  increasing  growth  and  popu- 
lation of  the  country,  arid  the  increasing  patronage  of  the  go- 
vernment. On  the  contrary,  many  of  the  public  establishments 
are,  or  ought  to  be,  stationary;  others  on  the  decrease;  others, 
though  necessarily  increasing,  increase  at  a rate  far  less  than 
our  population;  and  yet,  we  find  that,  for  the  last  eight  years, 
there  has  been  a progressive  increase  of  patronage  far  greater 
than  the  growth  and  population  of  the  country. 

But  the  assumption  that  executive  patronage  and  influence 
should  increase  in  the  same  ratio  with  the  growth  and  popula- 
tion of  the  country,  is  not  less  dangerous  than  it  is  erroneous. 
If  this  assumption  be  carried  out  in  practice,  it  must  finally 
prove  fatal  to  our  institutions  and  liberty.  The  same  amount 
of  patronage  and  influence,  in  proportion  to  the  extent  and  po- 
pulation of  a country  which,  in  a small  state,  moderately  popu- 
lous, would  be  perfectly  safe,  might  prove  fatal  in  an  extensive 
and  populous  community,  just  as  a much  smaller  military  force, 
in  proportion,  would  hold  under  subjection  the  latter,  than  the 
former.  The  principle  is  the  same  in  both  cases — the  great  ad- 
vantage which  an  organized  body,  such  as  a government,  or  an 
army,  has  over  an  unorganized  mass,  an  advantage  increasing 
with  the  increased  difficulty  of  concert  and  co-operation;  and 
this  again  increasing  with  the  number  and  dispersion  of  those 
on  whose  concert  and  co-operation  resistance  depends;  and 
hence,  from  their  combined  action,  both  as  applied  to  the  civil 
and  military,  the  great  advantage  which  power  has  over  liberty 
in  large  and  populous  countries — an  advantage  so  great  that  it 
is  utterly  impossible,  in  such  countries,  to  defend  the  latter 
against  the  former,  unless  aided  by  a highly  artificial  political 
organization,  such  as  ours,  based  on  local  and  geographical  in- 
terests. If  to  this  difficulty,  resulting  from  numbers  and  extent 
only,  there  be  added  others  of  a most  formidable  character,  the 
greater  capacity,  in  proportion,  on  the  part  of  the  government, 
in  large  communities,  to  seize  on  and  corrupt  all  the  organs  of 
public  opinion,  and  thus  delude  and  impose  on  the  people;  the 
greater  tendency  in  such  communities  to  the  formation  of  par- 
ties, on  local  and  separate  interests,  resting  on  opposing  and 
conflicting  principles,  with  separate  and  rival  leaders  at  the 
head  of  each,  and  the  great  difficulty  of  combining  such  parties 
in  any  system  of  resistance  against  the  common  danger  from  the 
government;  some  conception  may  be  formed  of  the  vast  supe- 
riority which  that  organized  and  central  party,  consisting  of 
officeholders  and  officeseekers,  with  their  dependents,  forming 
one  compact  disciplined  corps,  wielded  by  a single  individual, 
without  conflict  of  opinion  within,  either  as  to  policy  or  princi- 
ple, and  aiming  at  the  single  object  of  retaining  and  perpetuat- 
ing power  in  their  own  ranks,  must  have  in  such  a country  as 
ours,  over  the  people,  a superiority  so  decisive  that  it  may  safe- 
ly be  asserted  that,  whenever  the  patronage  and  influence  of 
the  government  are  sufficiently  strong  to  form  such  a party,  li- 
berty, without  a speedy  reform,  must  inevitably  be  lost.  When 
we  add,  that  this  great  advantage  of  the  government  over  the 
people — of  power  over  liberty — must  increase  proportionally 
with  the  growth  and  population  of  our  country,  it  must  be  ap- 
parent how  fatal  would  be  the  assumption,  if  acted  on,  that 
patronage  and  influence  should  increase  in  the  same  proportion; 
and  lmw  infinitely  dangerous  has  been  the  tendency  of  our  af- 
fairs of  late,  when,  as  has  been  shown,  instead  of  increasing 
simply  in  the  same  proportion,  they  have  advanced  with  a ra- 
pidity more  than  double.  So  far  is  the  assumption  from  being 
true,  if  we  regard  the  duration  of  our  institutions  and  the  pre- 
servation of  our  liberty,  we  must  hold  it  as  a fundamenlal 
maxim,  that  the  action  of  the  government  should,  with  our 
growth,  gradually  become  more  moderate,  instead  of  more  in- 
tense— a maxim  resting  on  principles  deep  and  irreversible,  and 
which  cannot  be  violated  without  inevitable  destruction.  Mo- 
deration in  the  action  of  this  government,  the  great  central 
power  of  our  system,  is,  in  fact,  the  condition  on  which  our  po- 
litical existence  depends.  In  complying  with  this  condition, 
we  must  conform  to  the  principle  which  divine  wisdom  has  im- 
pressed upon  the  beautiful  and  sublime  system  of  which  our 
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globe  is  a part,  aiul  in  which  the  great  mass,  that  gives  life  and 
harmony  and  action  to  the  whole,  reposes  almost  motionless  in 
the  centre. 

Your  committee  are  aware  that,  since  1833,  there  lias  been  a 
Very  considerable  decrease  of  revenue  under  the  act  of  2d 
March,  1833,  known  as  the  compromise  law,  with  other  pre- 
ceding acts,  in  consequence  of  the  payment  of  the  public  debt, 
which  would  very  considerably  affect  the  comparison,  if  the 
year  1834,  instead  of  1833,  had  been  selected;  and  they  have  to 
express  their  regret  that  the  want  of  full  and  accurate  materials 
for  the  former  year  prevents  them  from  furnishing  a statement 
which,  while  it  would  show  the  decrease,  would  also  show 
liow  little  the  final  discharge  of  the  public  debt  has  contributed 
to  diminish  either  the  public  expenditure  or  the  patronage  of  the 
executive — facts  of  no  small  moment  as  connected  with  the 
subject  of  inquiry.  The  deep  interest  which  the  enlightened 
and  patriotic  took  in  that  great  event  was,  not  to  indulge  in  the 
idle  boast  that  the  country  was  free  from  debt,  but  that  it  would, 
as  they  believed,  be  necessarily  followed  by  the  substantial 
blessings  of  reducing  the  public  burdens,  and,  with  it,  the  pa- 
tronage of  the  government;  and  thus,  while  it  relieved  indus 
try,  it  would  at  the  same  time  strengthen  liberty  against  power. 
Thus  far  these  anticipations  have  been  but  very  imperfectly,  if 
at  all,  realized.  As  great  as  has  been  the  reduction  of  the  re- 
venue, it  is  still  as  great  as  it  was  when  the  debt  exceeded  more 
than  100,000,000  dollars;  and  what  is  more  to  the  point,  what 
conclusively  shows  how  much  easier  it  is  to  discharge  a public 
debt  than  to  obtain  the  corresponding  benefits,  a proportionate 
diminution  of  the  public  expenditure,  is  the  fact,  now,  when 
we  are  free  from  all  debt,  the  public  expenditure  is  as  great  as 
it  was  when  the  debt  was  most  burthensome  to  the  country. 
The  only  difference  is,  that  then  the  money  went  to  the  public 
creditors,  but  now  goes  into  the  pockets  of  those  who  live  on 
the  government,  with  great  addition  to  the  patronage  and  influ- 
ence of  the  executive,  but  without  diminution  of  burden  to  the 
people. 

Your  committee  will  next  proceed  to  inquire  what  has  been 
the  effects  of  this  great,  growing  ar?d  excessive  patronage- on 
our  political  condition  and  prospects — a question  of  the  utmost 
importance  in  deciding  on  the  expediency  of  its  reduction. 
Has  it  tended  to  strengthen  our  political  institutions  arid  to  give 
a stronger  assurance  of  perpetuating  them,  and  with  them,  the 
blessings  of  liberty  to  our  posterity?  Has  it  purified  the  public 
and  political  morals  of  our  country  and  strengthened  the  ties  of 
patriotism?  Or,  on  the  other  hand,  has  it  tended  to  sap  the 
foundations  of  our  institutions;  to  throw  a cloud  of  uncertainty 
over  the  future;  to  degrade  and  corrupt  the  public  morals;  and 
to  substitute  devotion  and  subserviency  to  power,  in  the  place  of 
that  disinterested  and  noble  attachment  to  principles  and  counr 
try,  which  are  essential  to  the  preservation  of  free  institutions? 
These  are  the  questions  to  be  decided;  and  it  is  with  profound 
regret  that  your  committee  are  constrained,  however  painful,  to 
say,  that  the  decision  admits  of  little  doubt.  They  are  compel- 
led to  admit  the  fact,  that  there  never  has  been  a period,  from 
the  foundation  of  the  government,  when  there  were  such  gene- 
ral apprehensions  and  doubts,  as  to  the  permanency  and  success 
of  our  political  institutions:  when  the  prospect  of  perpetuating 
them,  and  with  them  our  liberty,  appeared  so  uncertain;  when 
public  and  political  morals  were  more  depressed;  when  attach- 
ment to  country  and  principles  were  more  feeble,  and  devotion 
to  party  and  power  stronger:  for  the  truth  of  all  which  they  ap- 
peal to  the  observation  and  reflections  of  the  experienced  and 
enlightened  of  all  parties.  If  we  turn  our  eyes  to  the  govern- 
ment, we  shall  find  that,  with  this  increase  of  patronage,  the 
entire  character  and  structure  of  the  government  itself  is  under- 
going a great  and  fearful  change,  which,  if  not  arrested,  must, 
at  no  distant  period,  concentrate  all  its  power  in  a single  de- 
partment. 

Your  committee  are  aware,  that,  in  a country  of  such  vast 
extent  and  diversity  of  interests  as  ours,  a strong  executive  is 
necessary:  and,  among  other  reasons,  in  order  to  sustain  the 
government,  by  its  influence,  against  the  local  feelings  and  in- 
terests which  it  must,  in  the  execution  of  its  duties,  necessarily 
encounter;  and  it  was  doubtless,  with  this  view  mainly  that 
the  framers  of  the  constitution  vested  the  executive  powers  in 
a single  individual,  and  clothed  him  with  the  almost  entire  pa- 
tronage of  the  government.  As  long  as  the  influence  of  the  ex- 
ecutive is  so  moderate  as  to  compel  him  to  identify  his  admi- 
nistration with  the  public  interest,  and  to  hold  his  patronage 
subordinate  to  the  principles  and  measures  necessary  to  pro- 
mote the  common  good,  the  executive  power  may  he  said  to 
act  within  the  sphere  assigned  to  it  by  the  constitution,  and 
may  be  considered  as  essential  to  the  steady  and  equal  opera- 
tion of  the  government;  but  when  it  becomes  so  strong  as  to  be 
capable  of  sustaining  itself  by  its  influence  alone,  unconnected 
with  any  system  of  measures  or  policy,  it  is  the  certain  indica- 
tion of  the  near  approach  of  irresponsible  and  despotic  power. 
When  it  attains  that  point,  it  will  be  difiicult  to  find  any  where 
in  our  system  a power  sufficient  to  restrain  its  progress  to  des- 
potism. The  very  causes  which  render  a strong  executive  ne- 
cessary, the  great  extent  of  country  and  diversity  of  interests, 
will  form  great  and  almost  insuperable  impediments  to  any  ef 
fectual  resistance.  Each  section,  as  has  been  shown,  will  have 
its  own  party  and  its  own  favorites,  entertaining  views  of 
principles  and  policy  so  different  as  to  render  an  united  effort 
against  executive  power  nlmost  impossible,  while  their  sepa- 
rate and  disjointed  efforts  must  prove  impotent  against  a power 
far  stronger  than  either,  taken  separately.  Nor  can  the  aid  of 


the  states  be  successfully  invoked  to  arrest  the  progress  to  des- 
potism. So  far  from  weakening  they  will  add  strength  to  ex- 
ecutive pattoriage.  A majority  of  the  states,  instead  of  oppos- 
ing, will  be  usually  found  acting  in  concert  with  the  federal 
government;  and,  of  course,  will  increase  the  influence  of  the 
executive;  so  that,  to  ascertain  his  patronage,  the  sum  total  of 
the  patronage  of  all  the  states,  acting  in  conjunction  with  the 
federal  executive,  must  be  added  to  his.  The  two,  as  things 
now  stand,  constitute  a joint  force,  difficult  to  be  resisted. 

Against  a danger  so  formidable,  which  threatens,  if  not  ar- 
rested, and  that  speedily,  to  subvert  the  constitution,  there  can 
be  but  one  effectual  remedy — a prompt  and  decided  reduction 
of  executive  patronage,  the  practicability  and  means  of  effect- 
ing which  your  committee  will  next  proceed  to  consider. 

The  first,  most  simple,  and  usually  the  most  certain  mode  of 
reducing  patronage,  is  to  reduce  the  public  income — the  prolific 
source  from  which  it  almost  exclusively  flows.  Experience 
has  shown,  that  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  reduce  the  public 
expenditure  with  an  overflowing  treasury;  and  not  much  less 
difficult  to  reduce  patronage,  without  a reduction  of  expendi- 
ture: or  in  other  words,  that  the  most  simple  and  effectual 
mode  of  retrenching  the  superfluous  expenditure  of  the  govern- 
ment— to  introduce  a spirit  of  frugality  and  economy  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  public  affairs;  to  correct  the  corruption  and 
abuses  of  the  government;  and  finally;  to  arrest  tire  progress  of 
power — is  to  leave  the  money  in  the  pockets  of  those  who 
made  it,  where  all  laws,  human  and  divine,  place  it,  and  from 
which  it  cannot  be  removed,  by  government  itself,  except  for 
its  necessary  and  indispensable  wants,  without  violation  of  its 
highest  trust,  and  the  most  sacred  principles  of  justice.  Yet, 
as  manifiest  as  is  this  truth,  such  is  our  peculiar  (it  may  be 
said  extraordinary)  situation,  that  this  simple  and  obvious  re- 
medy to  excessive  patronage,  the  reduction  of  the  revenue, 
can  be  applied  only  to  a very  limited  extent. 

But  before  they  proceed  to  the  question  of  reducing  the 
revenue,  your  committee  propose  to  show  what  will  be  its  pro- 
bable amount  in  future  as  the  laws  now  stand;  to  what  limits 
the  public  expenditure  may  be  reduced  consistently  with  the 
just  wants  of  government;  and  finally,  what,  with  such  reduc- 
tion, will  be  the  probable  annual  surplus  to  the  year  1842, 
when  the  highest  duties  will  be  reduced  to  20  per  cent,  under 
the  act  of  2d  March,  1833;  and  when,  as  the  act  provides,  tire 
revenue  is  to  be  reduced  to  a sum  necessary  to  an  economical 
administration  of  the  government. 

According  to  the  statement  from  the  treasury  department, 
the  receipts  of  the  year  1834,  from  all  sources,  amounted  i<> 
$22,584,366,  of  which,  customs  yielded  $16,105,372,  land 
$5,020,940;  the  residue  being  made  up  of  hank  dividends  and 
incidental  items,  and  the  question  now  for  consideration  is, 
what  will  be  the  probable  annual  receipts  from  all  sources, 
during  the  next  seven  years,  if  the  income,  as  has  just  been 
stated,  is  to  be  reduced  to  the  economical  wants  of  the  govern- 
ment? a question  which,  from  its  nature,  can  only  be  answered 
by  probable  estimates  and  conjectures;  and  which  in  this  case 
is  tire  more  difficult  to  be  answered  from  a defect  of  data,  in 
reference  to  the  customs,  the  principal  source  of  the  revenue. 
The  changes  in  the  rates  of  duties  have  been  so  great  latterly, 
and  the  period  so  recent,  since  the  laws,  as  they  now  stand, 
commenced  operation,  that  it  is  impracticable  to  resort  to 
those  average  results,  deduced  from  long  periods,  by  which 
only,  the  temporary  changes  and  fluctuations  of  commerce  can 
be  detected;  and  its  habitual  current  ascertained  and  subjected 
to  calculation.  The  act  of  the  2d  of  March,  1833,  which  made 
the  last  change,  and  on  the  provisions  of  which,  the  estimates 
of  the  income  from  the  customs  for  the  period  in  question  must 
be  based,  commenced  its  operation  on  the  first  of  January,  1834, 
and  we,  of  course,  have  the  result  of  but  a single  year.  From  a 
statement  furnished  by  the  treasury  department,  it  seems  that 
the  domestic  exports  of  that  year  amounted  in  round  numbers 
!o  $80,000,000,  and  the  imports,  given  in  round  numbers,  (as 
all  the  subsequent  statements  are)  to  $125,500,000;  of  which 
$23,000,000  were  reshipped,  leaving  $102,500,000  for  the  con- 
sumption and  use  of  the  country,  of  which  $55,000,000  were  of 
articles  free  of  duty,  and  $47,000,000  of  those  liable  to  duties; 
that  the  gross  estimated  receipts  amounted  to  $15,572,448,  and 
the  net  to  $14,222,448,  leaving  $1,350,000  as  the  expense  of 
collection;  that  the  reduction  of  one-tenth  of  the  duties  above 
20  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  every  two  yeafs,  according  to  the  pro- 
visions of  the  act  of  2d  of  March,  1833,  amounted  to  $850,000. 

As  scanty  as  are  these  data,  it  is  believed  that  it  may  be  safe- 
ly anticipated  that  the  average  annual  estimated  income  from 
the  customs  for  the  period  in  question  will  he  equal  at  least  to 
the  income  of  the  last  year.  Instead  of  entering  into  all  the 
details  through  which  your  committee  have  come  to  this  con- 
clusion, which  would  swell  this  report  to  an  unwieldy  size, 
they  will  content  themselves  with  simply  giving  the  results  of 
the  causes  which,  as  can  he  foreseen,  may  either  increase  or 
diminish  the  receipts  of  the  customs  for  the  next  seven  years, 
as  compared  with  the  past  year,  accompanied  by  a statement 
of  their  probable  effects  in  the  aggregate. 

[t  will,  however,  be  previously  necessary  to  inquire  whether 
the  estimated  receipts  from  the  imports  during  the  last  year  in 
fact  equalled  the  amount  which  the  commercial  transactions  of 
the  year,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  ought  to  have  pro- 
duced. It  is  not  possible,  in  such  an  inquiry,  to  overlook  tile 
very  unusual  importation  of  the  precious  metals  during  the 
year,  which,  according  to  the  statement  from  the  treasury 
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department,  amounted  to  $16 ,572,582,  constituting  to  that 
amount  a part  of  the  articles  imported  in  the  year  free  of  duty. 
The  reshipment  for  the  same  period  amounted  to  1,676,208 
dollars;  leaving  in  the  country,  of  the  amount  imported 
14,896,374  dollars,  a sum  greatly  exceeding  our  annual  con- 
sumption, which,  in  addition  to  the  supplies  of  our  own  mines, 
probably  tails  short  of  tvyo  millions  of  dollars.  The  excess  was 
doubtless  caused  by  the  peculiar  condition  of  the  country,  in 
reference  to  its  currency,  during  the  year;  and  would,  under 
ordinary  circumstances,  have  been  imported  in  goods  of  various 
descriptions,  for  the  usual  supply  of  the  country,  instead  of 
gold  and  silver.  Subtracting,  then,  the  two  millions  from  this 
sum,  and  the  balance  from  the  amount  of  the  articles  free  of 
duty,  which,  as  stated,  is  $55,000,000,  it  would  reduce  the  an- 
nual consumption  of  goods  free  of  duty,  including  the  precious 
metals,  to  $42,103,626;  and  assuming  the  proportion  between 
goods  tree  of  duties  and  those  liable  to  duties  to  be  as  that  sum 
is  to  $47,000,000;  and  also,  that  the  excess  of  the  supply  of  gold 
and  silver,  imported  during  the  year,  would,  under  ordinary 
circumstances,  have  returned  in  that  proportion  between  the 
dutied  and  free  articles,  it  would  add  to  the  former  $7,133,313, 
and  of  course  increase  the  receipts  from  the  customs  in  the 
same  proportion:  that  is,  it  would  make  an  addition  to  them  of 
$2,150,000,  and  would  have  raised  the  receipts  from  customs, 
during  the  year,  from  $14,220,000  to  $16,370,000;  which  last,  it 
is  believed,  may  be  assumed,  at  the  present  rate  of  the  duties, 
as  the  probable  receipts,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  of  an 
export  and  import  trade,  equal  to  that  of  the  last  year. 

Let  us  now  inquire  into  the  causes  which  may  tend  to  dimi- 
nish or  increase  this  estimated  receipt,  during  the  next  seven 
years,  and  their  probable  effects  in  the  aggregate  on  the  income 
from  the  customs. 

The  only  cause,  as  is  believed,  that  will  tend  to  diminish  the 
amount,  as  far  as  can  now  be  foreseen,  as  the  gradual  reduction 
of  one-tenth  every  two  years,  under  the  act  of  the  2d  March, 
1833,  till  the  year  1841,  as  has  been  stated,  it  will  be  seen  by 
reference  to  the  statement  from  the  treasury  already  given,  that 
this  reduction  last  year  on  an  importation  of  $47,000,000  of 
dutiable  articles,  amounted  to  $850,000.  If,  however,  instead 
of  that  amount,  the  importation  of  such  articles  had  been 
$54,133,000,  as  it  is  assumed  they  would  have  been,  had  not 
the  derangement  of  the  currency  prevented,  the  reduction  on 
account  of  the  one-tenth  would  have  increased  in  the  same 
proportion,  and  would  have,  of  course,  amounted  to  $975,000. 

Against  this  increased  reduction,  there  must  be  set  off  a pro- 
bable gradual  increase  of  the  domestic  exports  of  the  country; 
and  with  them,  as  a necessary  consequence,  a corresponding 
increase  of  the  imports,  and  with  them  the  receipts  from  the 
customs.  If  we  lake  the  last  six  years,  from  ’28  to  ’34,  the  last 
included,  the  average  annual  increase  of  domestic  exports  in 
the  period  is  nearly  $5,000,000,  of  which  the  increase  in  1833 
was  $7,200,000,  and  in  1834  $9,600,000;  making  in  the  last  two 
years  an  average  increase  of  $8,800,000;  thus  showing  a much 
more  rapid  increase  at  the  end,  than  at  the  beginning  of  the 
series.  If  to  this  fact  we  add  the  effect  which  the  decrease  of 
duties,  under  the  act  of  the  2d  March,  1833,  must  have  on  the 
exports,  the  growing  demand  for  the  great  staples  of  the  coun- 
try, and  the  vast  amount  of  fertile  and  fresh  lands  brought  into 
market,  within  the  last  five  years,  in  the  region  most  congenial 
to  the  growth  of  cotton,  it  is  believed  that  it  may  be  safely  as- 
sumed, that  the  average  annual  increase  of  our  domestic  ex- 
ports for  the  next  seven  years  will  at  least  equal  $6,000,000. 
This  increase  must  be  followed  by  a corresponding  increase  of 
imports,  and  with  them,  as  stated,  of  the  receipts  from  the  cus- 
toms. Assuming  that  the  proportion  between  the  free  and 
dutied  articles,  in  consequence  of  this  increase  of  imports,  will 
be  as  has  been  estimated,  it  will  add  to  the  receipts  from  the 
customs  an  annual  increase  of  $1,000,000— from  which,  how- 
ever, must  be  deducted  $59,000,  on  account  of  the  biennial  re- 
duction of  one-tenth,  which  would  reduce  the  increase  to 
$941,000.  If  this  be  deducted  from  the  average  reduction  of 
one-tenth,  as  above  ascertained,  we  shall  have,  taking  the  two 
causes  together,  the  increase  of  the  customs  from  increased 
imports,  and  the  decrease  from  the  biennial  reduction  of  one- 
tenth,  a decrease  of  revenue  equal  to  $34,000  annually;  making 
in  seven  years  $238,000. 

But  it  must  be  taken  into  the  estimate,  that  the  increase  of 
revenue  from  increase  of  exports,  is  annually  added,  while  the 
reduction  on  account  ef  the  one-tenth  is  biennially.  Taking 
this  into  the  estimate,  the  increase  of  revenue  on  account  of 
the  increase  of  the  exports  over  the  decrease,  on  account  of  the 
biennial  reduction  of  one-tenth,  will,  in  the  seven  years,  equal 
$3,298,500,  from  which  take  $238,000,  and  it  will  leave  an 
aggregate  increase  over  the  decrease  of  $3,060,500. 

This  conclusion,  however,  rests  on  the  assumption,  that  the 
proportion  between  the  fiee  and  dutied  articles  will  remain 
during  the  period  the  same  as  is  estimated  for  the  last  year,  but 
H is  probable  that  the  reduction  of  the  price  of  the  fred  articles, 
in  consequence  of  the  repeal  of  the  duties,  will  greatly  increase 
their  consumption,  and  of  course  have  a corresponding  effect  in 
reducing  the  amount  of  the  dutiable  articles,  and  with  them  the 
receipts  into  the  treasury.  It  is,  however,  believed  to  be  a safe 
estimate,  that  the  reduction  of  the  receipts  from  this  cause  will 
be  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  excess  of  the  increase  of 
income  from  the  increase  of  exports,  over  the  reduction  of  one- 
tenth  biennially,  as  has  been  shown,  and  that  it  may  therefore 
be  assumed  with  reasonable  confidence,  if  no  untoward  event 
^should  intervene,  that  the  average  annual  receipts  from  the 


customs  will  be  equal  to  the  sum  of  $16,370,000,  the  sum  which 
the  commerce  of  last  year  ought  to  have  yielded,  as  has  been 
shown,  under  ordinary  circumstances. 

Your  committee  will  next  inquire,  what  will  be  the  probable 
amount  of  receipts  from  the  public  lands  during  the  period  in 
question.  The  receipts  from  that  source,  during  the  last  year, 
according  to  a statement  from  the  treasury,  equalled  $5,020,940. 
This,  however,  probably  greatly  exceeds  the  permanent  re- 
ceipts from  that  source,  us  it  was  caused,  probably,  by  the  great 
quantity  of  rich  and  valuable  land  thrown  into  the  market 
during  the  year.  The  receipts  of  1833  equalled  $3,967,682,  and 
that  of  the  last  four  years  averaged  $3,705,405.  I f we  take  into 
consideration  with  these  facts,  the  rapid  increase  of  our  popu- 
lation; the  steady  rise  in  landed  property  generally;  the  vast 
quantity  of  lands  held  by  the  government;  it  is  believed  to  be  a 
safe  estimate,  that  the  average  annual  income  from  this  source, 
during  the  period  in  question,  will  be  at  least  equal  to 
$3,500,000. 

Of  the  remaining  sources  of,  revenue,  the  bank  dividends  is 
the  only  one  that  requires  notice.  They  amounted  in  1833  to 
$450,000;*  and  it  is  probable  that  they  will  give  an  equal  annual 
income  till  the  expiration  of  its  charter,  1836;  after  which  time 
there  will  be  a reduction  from  the  income  of  the  government, 
equal  to  the  annual  dividends;  but  it  is  believed  by  those,  who 
are  most  familiar  with  the  subject,  that  a retrenchment  in  the 
collection  of  the  customs,  by  a reformation  of  that  branch  of 
the  administration,  may  be  effected,  at  least  equal  to  this  reduc- 
tion. It  cost  the  government,  it  seems,  $1,350,000  to  collect 
$14,222,448,  which  is  more  than  equal  to  nine  per  cent,  a rate, 
considering  the  facility  of  collecting  this  branch  of  the  revenue, 
and  the  decreased  inducement  to  elude  the  duties,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  great  reduction  in  the  rate  of  duties,  altogether 
extravagant. 

If  these  calculations  should  prove  correct,  the  average  in- 
come of  the  government,  for  the  next  seven  years,  not  includ- 
ing incidental  items,  will  equal  $20,320,000,  making,  in  the 
whole  period,  the  aggregate  sum  of  $142,240,000,  to  which,  if 
we  add  the  residue  of  the  government  stock  in  the  United  States 
bank,  amounting  to  $6,343,400,  and  which  must  be  paid  into 
the  treasury  at  the  expiration  of  its  charter,  and  the  surplus  in 
the  treasury  on  the  31st  of  December  last,  which,  after  deduct- 
ing $2,000,000,  will  amount  to  $6,695,981,  it  will  give  an  aggre- 
gate sum  of  $148,679,381;  which  divided  by  seven,  will  make 
the  average  annual  sum,  subject  to  the  disposition  of  the  go- 
vernment for  the  next  seven  years,  amount  to  $21,239,911. 

Such  being  the  probable  average  annual  income  and  means 
of  the  government  for  the  seven  ensuing  years,  the  next  ques- 
tion which  presents  itself  for  consideration  is,  what  ought  to  be 
the  average  expenditure  for  the  same  period? 

The  expenditure  for  the  year  1834,  as  taken  from  the  annual 
report  of  the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  equals  $19,430,373,  and 
for  the  preceding  year  $22,713,753,  deducting,  in  both  cases, 
the  payments  on  account  of  the  public  debt.  Your  committee 
are,  however,  of  the  opinion,  that  these  amounts  far  exceed 
what  ought  to  be  the  expenditure,  on  a just  and  economical 
scale;  and  that  it  may  be  very  greatly  reduced  without  injury 
to  the  public  service.  They  also  are  of  opinion,  that  to  this 
great  and  extravagant  expenditure  may  be  attributed,  in  no 
small  degree,  the  disease  which  now  threatens  so  seriously  the 
body  politic.  That  a just  conception  may  be  formed  of  this 
extraordinary  increase,  they  have  annexed  a table  of  expendi- 
tures, from  the  year  1823  to  1833,  deducting  the  payment  on 
account  of  the  public  debt,  by  which  it  appears,  that,  in  this 
short  period  of  ten  years,  the  expenditure  has  risen  from 
$9,784,000  to  $22,713,000,  being  an  excess  in  the  latter,  over 
the  former,  of  almost  13.000,000,  a sum  exceeding,  by  nearly 

3.000. 000  dollars,  the  whole  expenditure  of  the  government  in 
1823,  excluding,  as  stated,  the  public  debt;  and  this,  too,  during 
a period  of  profound  peace,  when  not  an  event  bad  occurred, 
calculated  to  warrant  any  unusual  expenditure.  Of  this  enor- 
mous increase,  the  greater  part  occurred  in  the  last  three  years, 
in  which  time  the  expenditure  has  risen  nearly  $9,000,000, 
which  may  well  account  for  the  present  dangerous  symptoms. 

Your  committee  have  not  time  to  give  that  minute  attention 
to  the  expenditures,  necessary  to  determine  what  particular 
items  can,  or  ought  to  be,  retrenched;  nor  do  they  deem  it  im- 
portant, at  present,  to  enter  into  so  laborious  an  inquiry,  even 
if  time  did  not  prevent.  It  is  sufficient  for  their  purpose  to  as- 
sume, that  the  expenditures  of  1823  were,  at  the  time,  consi- 
dered ample  to  meet  all  the  just  wants  of  the  government,  and 
that,  so  far  from  being  a period  distinguished  by  parsimony,  the 
then  administration  were  thought  by  many  to  be  unreasonably 
profuse,  and  were  accordingly  the  object  of  systematic  attack, 
on  account  of  their  supposed  extravagance.  Assuming  then 
the  expenditure  of  $9,784,000  to  have  been  ample  at  that  period, 
the  question  which  presents  itself  is,  what  ought  it  to  be  at 
present,  taking  into  consideration  the  necessity  of  increased 
expenditures  in  consequence  of  increased  population? 

They  have  already  shown  that  the  government  cannot  bear  a 
permanent  increase  of  expenditure,  in  proportion  to  the  growth 
of  the  population,  which  may  be  estimated  at  about  3 per  cent, 
without  an  increase  of  patronage  that  must  in  its  progress  ine- 
vitably prove  fatal  to  the  institutions  and  liberty  of  the  country. 
On  this  principle,  the  expenditure,  instead  of  increasing  nearly 

13.000. 000  in  ten  years,  as  it  has,  ought  to  have  increased  much 

*The  amount  of  dividends  for  1834,  could  not  be  obtained 
from  the  treasury. 
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less  than  three,  and  ought  not,  in  the  opinion  of  your  commit- 
tee, to  have  exceeded  2,000,000  at  the  farthest.  Assuming  that 
sum  as  a liberal  allowance,  and  adding  it  to  the  expenditure  of 
182:3,  we  shall  have  the  sum  of- $11  ,784,000,  beyond  which  the 
present  expenditure  ought  not  to  have  passed,  including 
the.  pensions;  and,  excluding  them,  $10,0i2,412,  instead  of 
$22,713,000,  the  sum  actually  expended.  Of  the  items  which 
compose  the  present  expenditure,  that  for  pensions  constituted 
last  year,  the  sum  ol  $3,341,877.  Considering  the  advanced 
age  of  the  pensioners,  there  ought  to  be,  according  to  the  an 
unity  tables,  a decrease  by  deaths  of  14  per  cent,  annually, 
which,  in  seven  years,  would  diminish  the  expenditure  on  pen- 
sions, from  the  sum  above  mentioned,  to  $1,040,802,  annually, 
giving  an  annual  average  reduction  of  $328,725;  and  would  re- 
duce the  expenditure  on  pensions,  for  the  ensuing  seven  years, 
to  an  average  sum  of  $2,048,000.  Add  this  sum  to  $10,012,412, 
the  sum  beyond  which  the  present  expenditure  ought  noflo  ex- 
tend, excluding  tITe  pensions,  and  we  shall  have  $12;060,412,  as 
what  the  annual  average  expenditure  for  the  next  seven  years 
ought  to  be. 

Take  this  from  the  sum  of  $21,239,911,  which,  as  has  been 
shown,  will  be  the  probable  average,  annual  means  of  the  go- 
vernment for  the  same  period,  and  it  would  leave  $9,179,499; 
or,  in  round  numbers,  for  the  facility  of  calculation,  9,000,000, 
as  the  average  surplus  means,  during  the  peiiod,  at  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  government,  on  the  supposition  that  the  expenditures 
will  be  reduced  to  the  economical  wants  of  the  government. 

Having  shown  what  will  be  the  probable  surplus  revenue, 
should  the  expenditure  be  reduced  to  its  proper  limits,  the  com- 
mittee propose  next  to  consider,  whether  under  existing  circum- 
stances the  revenue  can  be  reduced. 

The  two  great  souiees  of  revenue  are  lands  and  customs. 
The  others  (not  including  the  post  office,  which  is  a particular 
fund)  are  of  small  amount.  Alter  a careful  investigation,  your 
committee  are  of  opinion,  that  the  act  of  2d  March,  1833,  has 
reduced  the  duties  on  imports,  with  some,  exceptions,  as  far  as 
is  practicable  under  existing  circumstances,  consistently  with 
the  intent  and  spirit  of  the  act. 

The' act  provides,  among  other  things,  that,  after  the  31st  day 
of  December,  1833,  in  all  cases  where  the  duties  shall  exceed 
20  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  one-tenth  part  of  such  excess  shall  be 
reduced,  and  in  like  manner  one-tenth  part  every  two  years, 
till  the  31st  of  December,  1839;  and  that  on  the  3lst  of  Decem- 
ber, 1841,  one-half  of  the  residue  of  such  excess  shall  be  de- 
ducted; and  on  the  30th  of  June,  1842,  the  re=idue.  It  also 
provides  that,  until  the  30th  June,  1842,  ttie  duties  imposed  by 
the  then  existing  law  shall  remain  unchanged,  except  as  pro- 
vided in  the  sixth  section. 

Your  committee  do  not  deem  it  necessary  to  inquire  whether 
the  circumstances  under  which  it  passed,  involves  any  thing 
in  the  nature  of  a pledge  or  contract,  which  would  forbid  any 
alterations  of  its  provisions.  It  is  sufficient  for  their  purpose 
to  state  the  fact,  that  the  act  is  the  result  of  a compromise  be- 
tween great  sectional  interests,  brought  into  conflict' under 
circumstances  which  threatened  the  peace  and  safety  of  the 
country;  and  that  it  continues  to  he  the  only  ground  on  which 
the  adjustment  of  the  controversy  can  stand.  Under  these 
circumstances,  to  disregard  the  provisions  of  the  act  would  be 
to  open  a controversy  which  your  committee  hope  is  closed 
forever;  a controversy,  which,  if  renewed,  would  do  more  to 
increase  the  power  and  influence  of  the  executive  than  any 
other  event  that  could  occur.  Witli  the  impressions,  then, 
that  the  provisions  of  the  act  cannot  be  disturbed  without  en- 
dangering the  peace  of  the  country,  and  adding  greatly,  by  its 
consequences  to  executive  patronage,  your  committee  have 
limited  their  inquiries  to  the  reduction  of  the  duties  on  such 
articles,  as  by  the  provisions  of  the  act  are  subject  to  be  re- 
duced; and  after  a careful  investigation,  lliey  are  of  the  opi- 
nion, that  all  the  reductions  which  can  be  effected  consistently 
witli  tbe  spirit  of  the  compromise  are  inconsiderable,  and  that 
to  make  those  that  might  be  made,  would  require  too  much 
time  and  investigation  to  permit  it  to  be  done  atthis  session,  as 
will  appear  by  a reference  to  the  letter  of  the  secretary  of  the 
treasury  herewith  annexed;  but  in  order  that  the  subject  may 
be  taken  up  with  full  information  at  the  next  session,  they 
have  instructed  their  chairman  to  submit  a resolution  for  the 
consideration  of  tbe  senate,  directing  the  secretary  of  the  trea- 
sury to  report,  at  the  commencement  of  the  next  session,  what 
duties  under  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  may,  with  a due  regard 
to  the  manufacturing  interests  of  the  country,  be  repealed  or 
reduced,  with  an  estimate  of  the  probable  amount  of  reduction. 

In  turning  from  tbe  customs  to  the  public  lands,  your  com- 
mittee find  that  the  difficulty  of  reducing  the  revenue  fiom  that 
source  is  not  less  considerable  than  that  from  the  customs. 
They  fully  agree  in  that  liberal  policy  in  relation  to  the  public 
lands,  that  regards  them  as  the  means  of  settlement,  as  well  as 
a source  of  revenue;  and  that  they  should  be  disposed  of  ac- 
cordingly, in  the  manner  best  calculated  to  diffuse  a flourish- 
ing and  happy  population  over  the  vast  regions  placed  under 
our  dominion:  a policy,  the  wisdom  of  which  is  best  illustrated 
by  the  wonderful  success  with  which  it  has  been  accompanied. 
It  is  an  essential  maxim  of  this  noble  and  generous  policy,  that 
the  price  of  public  lands  should  be  fixed  so  low  as  to  be  acces- 
sible to  the  great  mass  of  the  citizens,  and  at  the  same  time  so 
high  as  not  to  subject  them  to  the  monopoly  of  the  great  capi- 
talists of  the  country.  Your  committee  are  of  opinion  that  this 
happy  medium  is  attained  by  the  present  price;  and,  judging 
from  many  indications  of  late,  no  considerable  reduction  can 


be  made  in  the  price,  without  making  tln  m the  prey  of  hungry 
and  voracious  speculators  and  monopolists,  to  Hie  great  injury 
of  tile  honest  and  industrious  portion  of  ihe  community,  as 
well  as  to  the  portion  of  the  country  where  i lie  lands  may  be 
situated.  Be  this,  however,  as  it  may,  it  is  at  least  certain,  that 
the  immediate  effect  of  reduction  would  be  to  increase,  rather 
Ilian  diminish  the  revenue  from  lands,  and,  of  course,  to  aug- 
ment, instead  of  reducing  the  public  income. 

To  this  may  be  added  another,  and,  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances, conclusive  objection  against  the  reduction.  The  re- 
duction of  the  price  of  public  lands,  while  it  would  act  in  effect 
as  a bounty  to  the  purchasers  from  the  government,  by  ena- 
bling them  to  acquire  more  land  for  the  same  sum  of  money, 
would  act  at  the  same  time  as  a tax  upon  the  entire  body  of 
land  holders  who  constitute  the  great  mass  of  our  population — 
a tax  on  them  immeasurably  greater  than  the  bounty  of  the 
purchasers. 

The  government  of  the  United  States  is,  in  fact,  the  great 
land  dealer  of  the  country,  and.  as  such,  has  the  power,  by 
raising  or  reducing  the  price  of  its  lands,  to  reduce  or  raise,  in 
a greater  or  less  degree,  tbe  value  of  lands  every  where;  and, 
of  course,  to  affect  in  the  same  degree  the  property  of  land 
holders  throughout  the  union.  To  what  extent  any  given  re- 
duction of  the  price  of  public  lands  may  effect  the  price  of  lands 
generally,  would  be  difficult,  if  not.  impossible  to  asceitain.  It 
would  be  greater  or  less,  according  to  the  circumstances.  The 
price  of  land  in  the  adjacent  portion  of  the  country,  or  that 
from  which  emigration  principally  flowed,  would  be  reduced 
nearly  in  the  same  proportion  with  that  of  the  public  lands: 
that  is,  if  the  price  of  public  lands  be  reduced  one  half,  lands 
adjacent,  or  lying  in  the  emigrating  portion  of  the  country, 
would  generally  fall  one-half,  while  tbe  more  remote  would  be 
less  affected  in  proprotion  to  distance  and  the  absence  of  emi- 
gration. 

But,  it  may  be  safely  assumed,  taking  the  whole  country, 
that  the  actual  fall  jn  the  value  of  lands  generally,  in  the  hands 
of  the  holders,  vvpuld  greatly  exceed  the  actual  reduction  of 
the  price  of  public  lands.  To  illustrate:  if  tbe  price  of  the  lat- 
ter be  reduced  one-half,  which  at  present  would  be  sixty  two 
and  one-half  cents  per  acre,  lands  generally  throughout  the 
country  would  be  reduced  in  value  per  acre  much  more  than 
that  sum;  and,  if  the  far  greater  quantity  held  by  the  whole 
body  of  land  proprietors,  compared  to  tbe  quantity  sold  by  the 
government,  be  taken  into  the  estimate,  some  idea  may  be 
( formed  how  great  the  aggregate  loss  of  the  proprietors,  gene- 
rally, would  be,  on  any  reduction  of  price,  compared  with  the 
aggregate  gain  of  the  purchasers.  As  great,  however,  as  it  must 
be,  none,  who  know  the  public  spirit  and  enlightened  patriot- 
ism of  that  great  and  respectable  portion  of  our  citizens,  can 
doubt  their  cheerful  acquiescence  in  the  sacrifice,  should  the 
public  interest,  or  the  fundamental  maxim,  which  ought  to  go' 
vern  in  the  disposition  of  the  public  lands,  require  it;  but  other- 
wise, it  would  he  a plain  and  palpable  sacrifice  of  one,  and 
that  the  largest  portion  of  the  community,  to  the  other,  with- 
out a corresponding  benefit.  In  presenting  this  view,  it  is  not 
the  intention  of  your  committee  to  offer  any  opinion  on  the 
propriety  of  a graduated  reduction,  as  a measure  of  general 
policy,  in  the  price  of  such  public  lands  as  have  remained  long  in 
the  market  unsold,  and  of  which  there  is  no  immediate  prospect 
of  making  sale  at  the  present  price,  because  of  their  inferior 
quality — their  case  is  distinguishable  from  that  of  tbe  great 
body  of  the  public  lands — because  the  immediate  effects  of 
such  reduction  would  obviously  be  to  raise  instead  of  reducing 
tbe  revenue,  and  would  of  course  increase  instead  of  dimi- 
nishing the  difficulty  under  consideration. 

Having  now  shown  that  no  other  reduction  of  the  revenue 
can  be  effected  under  existing  circumstances,  than  the  progres- 
sive reduction  already  provided  for  by  the  act  of  2d  March, 
1833,  in  either  of  the  great  sources  of  our  public  income,  with 
the  exceptions  already  stated,  your  committee  will  next  pro- 
ceed to  inquire  whether  executive  patronage  can  be  reduced 
by  reducing  the  expenditures  of  the  government. 

The  result  of  their  investigation  on  this  point  is,  that  for  rea- 
sons, which  will  hereafter  be  offered,  a reduction  of  expendi- 
ture, under  existing  circumstances,  would  tpnd  to  increase,  in- 
stead of  reducing  executive  patronage.  But,  if  it  were  other- 
wise, it  would  be  found  utterly  impracticable,  for  reasons  al- 
ready assigned,  to  reduce  the  expenditure  much  below  the  in- 
come. Experience  has  abundantly  proved,  that  so  long  as  there 
is  a large  surplus  in  the  treasury,  the  interest  in  favor  of  its 
expenditure,  will  ever  be  stronger,  than  those  opposed  to  it; 
and  that  no  prudential  consideration,  arising  from  the  necessi- 
ty of  accumulating  funds  to  meet  future  wants,  or  the  hazard 
of  enlarging  executive  patronage,  or  the  danger  of  corrupting 
the  political  and  ptihlic  morals  of  the  country  by  useless  and 
profuse  expenditure,  or  any  other  whatever,  are  sufficient  to 
resist  the  temptation  to  expend. 

If  one  unworthy  object  of  appropriation  is  defeated,  another, 
with  no  greater  claims  on  the  public  bounty,  or  justice,  will 
ever  stand  ready  to  urge  its  claims,  till  the  frugal  and  patriotic 
are  wearied  out  with  incessant  and  useless  pfforts  to  guard  the 
treasury.  But  were  it  practicable,  with  an  overflowing  trea- 
sury, to  bring  the  expenditures  within  proper  limits,  such  is 
the  present  condition  of  things,  that  to  reduce  expenditure 
would,  as  has  been  stated,  increase  the  patronage  of  the  exe- 
cutive, and  that  to  an  extent  so  great,  that  no  object  of  expen- 
diture can  be  suggested,  having  a plausible  claim  on  tbe  justice 
or  bounty  of  the  public,  which  would  tend  half  so  much  to  in 
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crease  his  patronage,  as  leaving  the  public  money  unexpended 
to  accumulate,  as  surplus  revenue,  in  the  deposite  hanks. 

To  realize  the  truth  of  this  remark,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind, 
that  the  deposites  are  under  the  exclusive  control  of  the  exe 
cutive;  that  they  are  deposited  in  banks  selected  by  him;  that 
they  have  the  free  use  of  them  without  compensation  to  the 
public,  and  they  may  be  continued  or  dismissed,  as  deposito- 
ries of  the  public  funds,  at  the  pleasure  of  the  executive. 

With  these  facts  before  us,  the  result  must  be  obvious.  To 
accumulate  a permanent  surplus  revenue  in  the  banks,  is,  in 
fact,  but  to  add  so  much  additional  bank  capital— capital,  fu 
this  case,  exclusively  under  executive  control,  without  check 
or  limitation;  and  with  its  increasing  amount,  daily  giving  to 
him  a greater  control  over  the  deposite  banks,  and  through 
them,  over  the  banking  institutions  of  the  country,  generally; 
thus  adding  the  deep  and  wide  spread  influence  of  the  banks 
to  the  already  almost  overwhelming  patronage  of  the  executive. 

As  the  expenditure  cannot  be  reduced,  the  next  inquiry  is, 
whether  some  object  of  general  utility,  in  which  every  portion 
of  the  country  has  an  interest,  may  not  he  selected,  as  a fixed 
and  permanent  subject  on  which  to  expend  the  surplus  re- 
venue. 

Your  committee  admit  that  if  such  an  object  of  expenditure 
could  be  selected,  under  a well  regulated  system  of  disburse- 
ments, established  by  law,  much  of  the  patronage,  incident  to 
the  present  loose  and  unregulated  disbursements,  might  be  cur- 
tailed, but  they  are  at  a loss  to  find  such  an  object.  Internal 
improvement  approaches  the  nearest,  but  there  is  opposed  to 
it,  with  the  object  in  view,  insuperable  objections.  To  pass  by 
the  formidable  difficulty,  the  long  established  diversity  of  opi- 
nion as  to  its  constitutionality,  which  divides  the  two  great 
sections  of  the  country,  experience  has  shown  that  there  is  no 
expenditure  so  little  susceptible  of  being  regulated  by  law; 
none  calculated  to  excite  deeper  competition,  or  to  enlist  a 
greater  number  in  its  favor,  in  proportion  to  the  amount  ex- 
pended; and,  of  course,  calculated  to  add  more  to  executive 
patronage.  To  these,  an  additional  objection  of  a recent  origin 
may  be  added.  Your  committee  allude  to  the  executive  veto, 
as  applied  to  internal  improvements,  the  effect  of  which  has 
been  to  increase  very  considerably  his  power  and  patronage  in 
reference  to  this  branch  of  expenditure.  The  executive,  in  his 
veto  message,  assumes  the  ground,  that  internal  improvements 
may,  or  may  not,  be  constitutional,  according  to  each  particular 
object;  the  distinction  to  be  determined  by  him  in  the  exercise 
of  his  constitutional  function,  of  giving  or  withholding  his  ap 
proval  to  acts  of  congress;  the  practical  effect  of  which,  is  to 
draw  within  his  control  the  power  and  influence,  which  ap- 
pertain not  only  to  the  administration,  but  also  to  the  enact- 
ment of  a law;  and,  of  course,  to  increase  in  the  same  degree 
his  influence  and  patronage,  in  reference  to  internal  improve- 
ments. 

In  making  these  remarks,  the  object  of  your  committee  is  not 
to  call  in  question  the  motive  of  the  executive,  or  his  right  to 
draw  what  distinction  he  may  think  just  and  right  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  his  veto  power,  or  the  correctness  of  the  distinctions 
in  reference  to  the  particular  subject  under  consideration;  but 
simply  to  exhibit  the  full  extent  of  the  objections  in  selecting  it 
as  the  subject  on  which  to  expend  the  surplus  revenue — objec- 
tions, in  their  nature,  incapable  of  being  wholly  removed,  even 
by  an  amendment  of  the  constitution,  were  an  amendment 
practicable. 

But,  if  no  subject  of  expenditure  can  be  selected,  on  which 
the  surplus  can  be  safely  expended;  and,  if  neither  the  revenue 
nor  expenditure  can,  under  existing  circumstances,  be  reduc- 
ed; the  next  inquiry  is,  what  is  to  be  done  with  the  surplus; 
which,  as  has  been  shown,  will  probably  equal,  on  an  average, 
for  the  next  eight  years,  the  sum  of  $9,000,000  beyond  the  just, 
wants  of  the  government — a surplus  of  which,  unless  some  safe 
disposition  can  be  made,  all  other  means  of  reducing  the  pa- 
tronage of  the  executive  must  prove  ineffectual. 

Your  committee  are  deeply  sensible  of  the  great  difficulty  of 
finding  any  satisfactory  solution  of  this  question;  but  believing 
that  the  very  existence  of  our  institutions,  and  with  them  the 
liberty  of  our  country,  may  depend  on  the  success  of  their  in- 
vestigation, they  have  carefully  explored  the  whole  ground, 
and  the  result  of  their  inquiry  is,  that  but  one  means  has  oc- 
curred to  them,  holding  out  any  reasonable  prospect  of  suc- 
cess. A few  preliminary  remarks  will  be  necessary  to  explain 
their  views. 

Amidst  all  the  difficulties  of  our  situation,  there  is  one  con- 
solation, that  the  danger  from  executive  patronage,  as  far  as  it 
depends  on  excess  of  revenue,  must  be  temporary.  Assuming 
that  the  act  of  2d  March,  1833,  will  be  left  undisturbed,  by  its 
provisions,  the  income,  after  the  year  1842,  is  to  be  reduced  to 
the  economical  wants  of  the  government.  The  government 
then  is  in  a state  of  passage,  from  one,  where  the  revenue  is 
excessive,  to  another  in  which,  at  a fixed  and  no  distant  period, 
it  will  be  reduced  to  its  proper  limits.  The  difficulty,  in  the 
intermediate  time,  is,  that  the  revenue  cannot  be  brought  down 
to  the  expenditure,  nor  the  expenditure,  without  great  danger, 
raised  to  the  revenue,  for  reasons  already  explained.  How  is 
this  difficulty  to  be  overcome?  It  might  seem,  that  the  simple 
and  natural  means  would  be,  to  vest  the  surplus  in  some  safe 
and  profitable  stock,  to  accumulate  for  future  use;  but  the  diffi- 
culty in  such  a course  will,  on  examination,  be  found  insupera- 
ble. 

At  the  very  commencement,  in  selecting  the  stock,  there 
would  be  great,  if  not  insurmountable,  difficulties.  No  one 


would  think  of  investing  the  surplus  in  bank  stock,  against 
which  there  are  so  many  and  such  decisive  reasons,  that  it  is 
not  deemed  necessary  to  state  them;  nor  would  the  objections 
be  less  decisive  against  vesting  in  the  stocks  of  the  states;  which 
would  create  the  dangerous  relation  of  debtor  and  creditor  be- 
tween the  government  and  the  members  of  the  union.  But 
suppose  this  difficulty  surmounted,  and  that  some  stock,  per- 
fectly safe,  was  selected;  there  would  still  remain  another  that 
could  not  be  surmounted.  There  cannot  be  found  a stock, 
with  an  interest  sufficiently  strong  to  compete  with  the  inter- 
ests, which,  with  a laige  surplus  revenue,  will  ever  be  found 
in  favor  of  expenditures.  It  must  be  perfectly  obvious  to  all, 
who  have  the  least  experience,  or  who  will  duly  reflect  on  the 
subject,  that  were  a fund  selected,  in  which  to  vest  the  surplus 
revenue,  for  future  use,  there  would  be  found  in  practice  a con- 
stant conflict  between  the  interest  in  favor  of  some  local  or  fa- 
vorite scheme  of  expenditure,  and  that  in  favor  of  the  stock. 
Nor  can  it  be  less  obvious,  that,  in  point  of  fact,  the  former 
would  prove  far  stronger  than  the  latter.  The  result  is  obvious. 
The  surplus,  be  it  ever  so  great,  would  be  absorbed  by  appro- 
priations, instead  of  being  invested  in  the  stock,  and  the 
scheme,  of  course,  would,  in  practice,  prove  an  abortion; 
which  brings  us  back  to  the  original  inquiry;  how  is  the  surplus 
to  be  disposed  of  until  the  excess  shall  be  reduced  to  the  just 
and  economical  wants  of  the  government? 

After  bestowing  on  this  question,  on  the  successful  solution 
of  which  so  much  depends,  the  most  deliberate  attention,  your 
committee,  as  they  have  already  stated,  can  devise  but  one 
means  by  which  it  can  be  effected;  and  that  is  an  amendment 
of  the  constitution,  authorising  the  temporary  distribution  of 
the  surplus  revenue  among  the  states  till  the  year  1843,  when, 
as  has  been  shown,  the  income  and  expenditure  will  be  equal- 
ized. 

Your  committee  are  fully  aware  of  the  many  and  fatal  objec- 
tions to  the  distribution  of  the  surplus  revenue  among  the  stales, 
considered  as  a part  of  the  ordinary  and  regular  system  of  this 
government.  They  admit  them  to  be  as  great  as  can  be  well 
imagined.  The  proposition  itself,  that  the  government  should 
collect  money  for  the  purpose  of  such  distribution,  or  should  dis- 
tribute a surplus  for  the  purpose  of  perpetuating  taxes,  is  too  ab- 
surd to  require  refutation;  and  yet,  what  would  be,  when  ap- 
plied as  supposed,  so  absurd  and  pernicious,  is,  in  the  opinion 
of  your  committee,  in  the  present  extraordinary  and  deeply  dis- 
ordered slate  of  our  affairs,  not  only  useful  and  salutary,  but  in- 
dispensable, to  the. restoration  of  the  body  politic  to  a sound  con- 
dition; just  as  some  potent  medicine,  which  it  would  be  dan- 
gerous and  absurd  to  prescribe  to  the  healthy,  may,  to  the  dis- 
eased, be  the  only  means  of  arresting  the  hand  of  death.  Dis- 
tribution, as  proposed,  is  not  for  the  preposterous  and  danger- 
ous purpose  of  raising  a revenue  for  distribution,  or  of  distribut- 
ing the  surplus  as  a means  of  perpetuating  a system  of  duties  or 
taxes;  but  a temporary  measure  to  dispose  of  an  unavoidable 
surplus,  while  the  revenue  is  in  the  course  of  reduction;  and 
which  cannot  be  otherwise  disposed  of  without  greatly  aggra- 
vating a disease,  that  threatens  the  most  dangerous  conse- 
quences; and  which  holds  out  hope  not. only  of  arresting  its 
further  progress,  but  also  of  restoring  the  body  politic  to  a state 
of  health  and  vigor.  The  truth  of  this  assertion,  a few  observa- 
tions will  suffice  to  illustrate. 

It  must  be  obvious  on  a little  reflection,  that  the  effects  of  a 
distribution  of  the  surplus,  would  be  to  place  the  interests  of 
the  states,  on  all  questions  of  expenditure,  in  opposition  to  ex- 
penditure; as  every  reduction  of  expense  would  necessarily  in- 
crease the  sum  to  be  distributed  among  the  stales.  The  effect 
of  this  would  be  to  convert  them,  through  their  interests,  into 
faithful  and  vigilant  sentinels,  on  the  side  of  economy  and  ac- 
countability in  the  expenditures  of  this  government,  and  would 
thus  powerfully  tend  to  restore  the  government,  in  its  fiscal  ac- 
tion, to  the  plain  and  honest  simplicity  of  former  days. 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  tho'ught  by  some,  that  the  power  which 
the  distribution  among  the  states  would  bring  to  bear  against 
the  expenditure,  and  its  consequent  tendency  to  retrench  the 
disbursements  of  the  government,  would  be  so  strong  as  not 
only  to  curlaH  useless  or  improper  expenditure,  but  also  the 
useful  aud  necessary.  Such  undoubtedly  would  be  the  conse- 
quence if  the  process  were  too  long  continued;  but,  in  the  pre- 
sent irregular  and  excessive  action  of  the  system,  when  its  cen- 
tripetal force  threatens  to  concentrate  all  its  powers  in  a single 
department,  the  fear  that  the  action  of  this  government  will  be 
too  much  reduced  by  the  measure  under  consideration,  in  the 
short  period  to  which  it  is  proposed  to  limit  its  operation,  is 
without  just  foundation.  On  the  contrary,  if  the  proposed  mea- 
sure should  be  applied  in  the  present  diseased  state  of  the  go- 
vernment, its  effect  would  be  like  that  of  some  powerful  alter- 
ative medicine,  operating  just  long  enough  to  change  the  pre- 
sent morbid  action,  but  not  sufficiently  long  to  superinduce  ano- 
ther of  an  opposite  character. 

But  it  may  be  objected,  that  though  the  distribution  might  re- 
duce all  useless  expenditures,  it  would,  at  the  same  time,  give 
additional  power  to  the  interests  in  favor  of  taxation.  It  is  not 
denied,  that  such  would  be  its  tendency;  and,  if  the  danger  from 
increased  duties,  or  taxes,  was,  at  this  time,  as  great  as  that 
from  a surplus  revenue,  the  objection  would  be  fatal:  hut  it  is 
confidently  believed  that  such  is  not  the  case.  On  the  contra- 
ry, in  proposing  the  measure,  it  is  assumed  that  the  act  of  2d 
March,  1833,  will  remain  undisturbed.  Tt  is  on  the  strength  of 
this  assumption  that  the  measure  is  proposed,  and,  as  it  is  be- 
lieved, salely  proposed. 
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It  may,  however,  be  said  that  the  distribution  may  create,  on 
the  part  of  the  states,  an  appetite  in  its  favor,  which  may  ulti- 
mately lead  to  its  adoption  as  a permanent,  measure.  It  may 
indeed  tend  to  excite  such  an  appetite,  short  as  is  the  period 
proposed  for  its  operation,  but  it  is  obvious,  that  this  danger  is 
far  more  than  countervailed  by  the  fact  that  the  proposed 
amendment  to  the  constitution,  to  authorise  the  distribution, 
would  place  the  power  beyond  the  reach  of  legislative  construc- 
tion; and  thus  effectually  pteveoi  the  possibility  of  its  adoption 
as  a permanent  measure;  as  it  cannot  be  conceived  that  three- 
fourths  of  the  stales  will  ever  assent  to  an  amendment  of  the 
constitution  to  authorise  a distribution,  except  as  an  extraordi- 
nary measure,  applicable  to  some  extraordinaiy  condition  of  the 
country,  like  the  present. 

Giving,  however,  to  these,  and  other  objections  which  may 
be  urged,  all  the  force  that  can  be  claimed  lor  them,  it  must  be 
remembered  the  question  is  not  whether  the  measure  pioposed 
is,  or  is  not,  liable  to  this  or  that  objection,  but  whether  any 
other  less  objectionable  can  be  devised;  or  rather,  whether  there 
is  any  other,  which  promises  the  least  prospect  of  relief,  that 
can  be  applied.  Let  not  the  delusion  prevail,  that  the  disease, 
after  running  through  its  natural  course,  will  terminate  itself, 
without  fatal  consequences.  Experience  is  opposed  to  such 
anticipations.  Many  and  striking  are  the  examples  of  free  states 
perishing  under  that  excess  of  patronage,  which  now  afflicts 
ours.  It  may,  in  fact,  be  said  with  truth,  that  all,  or  nearly  all, 
diseases  which  afflict  free  governments,  may  be  traced  directly 
or  indirectly  to  excess  of  revenue  and  expenditure;  the  effect  of 
which  is  to  rally  around  the  government  a powerful,  corrupt 
and  subservient  corps — a corps  ever  obedient  to  its  will  and 
ready  to  sustain  if  in  every  measure,  whether  right  or  wrong, 
and  which,  if  the  cause  of  the  disease  be  not  eradicated,  must 
ultimately  render  the  government  stronger  than  the  people. 

What  progress  this  dangerous  disease  has  already  made  in 
our  country,  is  not  for  your  committee  to  say;  but  when  they 
reflect  on  the  present  symptoms,  on  the  almost  unbounded  ex 
tent  of  executive  patronage  wielded  by  a single  will;  the  surplus 
revenue,  which  cannot  be  reduced  within  proper  limits  in  less 
than  seven  years,  a period  which  covers  two  presidential  elec- 
tions, on  both  of  which  all  this  mighty  power  and  influence  will 
be  brought  to  bear,  and  when  they  consider  that,  with  the  vast 
patronage  and  influence  of  this  government,  that  of  all  the  states, 
acting  in  concert  with  it,  will  be  combined,  there  are  justgrounds 
to  fear  that  the  fate  which  has  befallen  so  many  other  free  go- 
vernments, must  also  befal  ours,  unless,  indeed,  some  effectual 
remedy  be  forthwith  applied,  it  is,  under  this  impression,  that 
your  committee  has  suggested  the  one  proposed,  not  as  free 
from  all  objections,  but  as  the  only  one  of  sufficient  power  to 
arrest  the  disease,  and  to  restore  the  body  politic  to  a sound 
condition;  and  they  have  accordingly  reported  a resolution  so 
to  amend  the  constitution,  that  the  money  remaining  in  the 
treasury  at  the  end  of  each  year  till  the  1st  of  January,  1843,  de- 
ducting" therefrom  the  sum  of  2,000,000  dollars  to  meet  current 
and  contingent  expenses,  shall  annually  be  distributed  among 
the  states  and  territories,  including  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and,. for  that  purpose,  the  sum  to  be  distributed,  to  be  divided 
into  as  many  shares  as  there  are  senators  and  representatives 
in  congress,  adding  two  for  each  territory,  and  two  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia;  and  that  (here  shall  be  allotted  to  each  state 
a number  of  shares  equal  to  its  representation  in  both  houses; 
and  to  the  territories,  including  tile  District  of  Columbia,  two 
shares  each.  Supposing  the  surplus  to  be  distributed  should 
average  $9,000,000  annually,  as  estimated,  it  would  give  to  each 
share  $30,405;  which,  multiplied  by  the  number  of  senators  and 
representatives  of  any  state,  would  show  the  sum  to  which  it 
would  be  entitled. 

The  reason  for  selecting  the  ratio  of  distribution  proposed  in 
the  amendment,  is  so  obvious  as  to  require  but  little  illustra- 
tion. It  is  that  which  indicates  the  relative  political  weight  as- 
signed by  the  constitution  to  the  members  of  the  confederacy 
respectively;  and,  it  is  believed,  approaches  as  nearly  to  equali- 
ty, as  any  other  that  can  be  selected.  It  may  be  objected,  that 
some  states,  under  the  distribution,  may  receive  more  and  others 
less  than  their  actual  contribution  to  the  treasury,  under  the  ex- 
isting system  of  revenue.  The  truth  of  the  objection  may  be 
acknowledged,  but  it  must  also  be  acknowledged  that  the  ine- 
quality is  at  least  as  great  under  the  present  system  of  disburse- 
ments, and  would  be  as  great  under  any  other  disposition  of  the 
surplus  that  can  be  adopted. 

But  as  effectual  as  the  distribution  must  be,  if  adopted,  to  re- 
trench improper  expenditure,  and  reduce  correspondingly  the 
patronage  of  the  government;  yet  other  means  must  be  added 
to  bring  it  within  safe  limits,  and  to  prevent  the  recurrence 
hereafter  of  the  danger  which  now  threatens  the  institutions 
and  the  liberty  of  the  country;  and,  with  this  view,  your  com- 
mittee have  reported  a bill  to  repeal  the  first  and  second  sec- 
tions of  the  act  to  limit  the  term  of  certain  officers  therein  nam- 
ed, passed  13th  May,  1820;  to  make  it  the  duty  of  the  president 
to  lay  before  congress,  on  the  first  of  January  next,  and  on  the 
first  of  January  every  four  years  thereafter,  the  names  of  all  de- 
faulting officers  and  agents,  charged  with  the  collection  and  dis- 
bursement of  the  public  money,  whose  commissions  shall  be 
vacated  from  and  after  the  date  of  such  message;  and  also  to 
make  it  his  duty  in  all  cases  of  nomination,  to  fill  vacancies  oc- 
casioned by  removal  from  office,  to  assign  the  reason  for  which 
said  officer  may  have  been  removed. 

The  provisions  of  this  bill  are  the  same  as  (hose  eonlained  in 
bill  No.  2,  reported  to  the  senate  on  the  4th  May,  1826,  by  a se- 


lect committee  appointed  to  “inquire  into  the  expediency  of  re- 
ducing the  patronage  of  the  government  of  the  United  States,” 
and  which  was  accompanied  by  an  explanatory  report,  to  which 
your  committee  would  refer  the  senate;  and,  in  order  to  facili- 
tate the  reference,  they  have  instructed  their  chairman  to  move 
to  reprint  the  report  for  their  use. 

But  the  great  and  alarming  strides  which  patronage  has  made 
in  the  short  period  that  has  intervened  since  the  dale  of  the  re- 
port, has  demonstrated  the  necessity  of  imposing  other  limita- 
tions on  the  discretionary  powers  of  the  executive,  particularly 
in  reference  to  the  general  post  office,  and  the  public  funds,  on 
which  important  subject  the  executive  has  an  almost  unlimited 
discretion,  as  things  now  are. 

In  a government  like  ours,  liable  to  dangers  so  imminent 
from  the  excess  and  abuse  of  patronage,  it  would  seem  extraor- 
dinary, that  a department  of  such  vast  powers,  with  an  annual 
income  and  expenditure  so  great;  and  with  a host  of  persons  in 
its  service,  extending  and  ramifying  itself  to  the  remotest  point, 
and  into  every  neighborhood  of  the  union,  and  having  a control 
over  the  correspondence  and  intercourse  of  the  whole  commu- 
nity, should  be  permitted  to  remain  so  long  without  efficient 
checks,  or  responsibility,  under  the  almost  unlimited  control  of 
the  executive.  Such  a power,  wielded  by  a single  will,  is  suffi- 
cient, of  itself,  when  made  an  instrument  of  ambition,  to  con- 
taminate the  Community,  and  to  control,  to  a great  extent, 
public  opinion.  To  guard  against  this  danger,  and  to  impose 
effectual  restrictions  on  executive  patronage,  acting  through 
this  important  department,  your  committee  are  of  the  opinion, 
that  an  entire  re-organization  of  the  department  is  required;  but 
their  labor,  in  reference  to  this  great  subject,  has  been  super- 
seded by  the  committee  on  the  post  office,  which  has  bestowed 
so  much  attention  on  it,  and  which  is  so  much  more  minutely 
acquainted  with  the  diseased  state  of  the  department  than  your 
committee  can  be,  that  it  would  be  presumption  on  their  part 
to  attempt  to  add  to  their  recommendation. 

But,  as  extensive  and  dangerous  as  is  the  patronage  of  the 
executive,  through  the  post  office  department,  it  is  not  much 
less  so  in  reference  to  the  public  funds,  over  which,  as  has  been 
stated,  it  now  has  unlimited  control,  and,  through  them,  over 
the  entire  banking  system  of  the  country.  With  a banking  sys- 
tem spread  from  Maine  to  Louisiana;  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
utmost  west;  consisting  of  not  less  than  five  or  six  hundred 
banks,  struggling  among  themselves  for  existence  and  gain; 
with  an  immense  public  fund  under  the  control  of.  the  execu- 
tive, to  be  deposited  in  whatever  banks  he  may  favor,  or  to  be 
withdrawn  at  his  pleasure;  it  is  impossible  for  ingenuity  to  de- 
vise any  scheme  better  calculated  to  convert  the  surplus  reve- 
nue into  a most  potent  engine  of  power  and  influence:  and,  it 
may  be  added,  of  peculation,  speculation,  corruption  and 
fraud.  The  first  and  most  decisive  step  against  this  danger  is 
that  already  proposed,  of  distributing  the  surplus  revenue 
among  the  states,  which  will  prevent  its  growing  accumulation 
in  the  banks;  and  with  it  the  corresponding  increase  of  execu- 
tive power  and  influence  over  the  banking  system.  In  addition, 
your  committee  have  reported  a bill  to  charge  the  deposite 

banks  at  the  rate  of per  centum  per  annum,  for  the  use  of 

the  public  funds,  to  be  calculated  on  the  average  monthly  de- 
posites;  to  prohibit  transfers,  except  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
bursements; and  to  prevent  a removal  of  the  public  fund3  from 
the  banks  in  which  they  are  now,  or  may  hereafter  be  deposit- 
ed, without  the  consent  of  congress,  except  as  is  provided  in 
the  bill.  The  object  of  the  bill  is  to  secure  to  the  government 
an  equivalent  for  the  use  of  the  public  funds;  to  prevent  the 
abuses  and  influence  incident  to  transfer  warrants;  and  to  place 
the  deposite  banks,  as  far  as  it  may  be  practicable,  beyond  the 
control  of  the  executive. 

In  addition  to  these  measures  there  are,  doubtless,  many 
others,  connected  with  the  customs,  Indian  affairs,  public  lands, 
army,  navy,  and  other  branches  of  the  administration,  into 
which,  it  is  feared,  there  have  crept  many  abuses,  which  have 
unnecessarily  increased  the  expenditures,  and  the  number  of 
persons  employed,  and  with  them  the  executive  patronage;  but 
to  reform  which  would  require  a more  minute  investigation 
into  the  general  state  of  the  administration  than  your  commit- 
tee can  at  present  bestow.  Should  the  measures  which  they 
have  recommended  receive  the  sanction  of  congress,  they  feel  a 
strong  conviction  that  they  will  greatly  facilitate  the  work  of 
carrying  accountability,  retrenchment,  and  economy  through 
every  branch  of  the  administration,  and  thereby  reduce  the 
pntronage  of  the  executive  to  those  safe  and  economical  limits, 
which  is  necessary  to  a complete  restoration  of  the  equilibrium 
of  the  system,  now  so  dangerously  disturbed.  Your  committee 
are  deeply  impressed  with  the  necessity  of  commencing  early, 
and  of  carrying  through  to  its  full  and  final  completion  this 
great  work  of  reform. 

The  disease  is  daily  becoming  more  aggravated  and  danger- 
ous, and  if  it  be  permitted  to  progress  for  a few  years  longer, 
with  the  rapidity  with  which  it  has  of  late  advanced,  it  will 
soon  pass  beyond  the  reach  of  remedy.  This  is  no  party  ques- 
tion. Every  lover  of  his  country,  and  of  its  institutions,  be  his 
party  what  if  may,  must  see  and  deplore  the  rapid  growth  of 
patronage,  with  all  its  attending  evils,  and  the  certain  catastro- 
phe which  awaits  its  further  progress,  if  not  timely  arrested. 
The  question  now,  is  not  how,  or  where,  or  with  whom  the 
danger  originated,  but  how  it  is  to  be  arrested— not  the  cause, 
but  the  remedy;  not  how  our  institutions  and  liberty  have  been 
endangered,  but  how  they  are  to  be  rescued. 
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The  Boston  Fusileers  have  paid  us  a visit  in  the  pre- 
sent week.  They  are  very  exact  in  their  military  disci- 
pline; and  their  splendid  brass  band  excited  universal 
admiration.  They  left  us  yesterday  morning. 

The  late  “ strikes ” of  the  working  people  at  New 
York,  Philadelphia,  &c.  will  bear  heavily  on  individuals 
who  had  contracted  to  perform  certain  services  for  sti-* 
pulated  sums  of  money — which  is  a very  general  prac- 
tice among  mechanics.  The  diminished  labor  per- 
formed is  equal  to  the  loss  of  one  day  in  a week,  or  20 
per  cent. — a very  serious  advance,  indeed,  on  contrac- 
tors. But  the  prices  will,  after  a while,  proportionably 
decline.  Many  houses  will  not  be  built,  in  the  present 
year,  that  had  been  intended.  Time  and  price  will  find 
their  level  as  surely  as  water. 

Five  of  the  Spanish  pirates  convicted  at  Boston,  have 
been  executed.  They  died  asserting  their  innocence — 
and  a Spanish  priest,  as  they  were  about  to  suffer, 
said  with  a loud  voice,  “ Spaniards,  ascend  to  heaven!”* 
i nose  nuujj  were  xne  cnjHtihi  Qibvit)  rritu 
Garcia,  Castillo  and  Boyga.  De  Soto  was  respited  for 
60  days,  and  Ruiz  for  30.  An  immense  crowd  of  spec- 
tators attended. 

About  a million  and  a quarter  of  dollars  were  export- 
ed from  Boston  and  New  York,  during  the  month  of 
May.  Has  a turn  of  the  tide  taken  place? 

A few  cases  of  cholera  have  happened  at  Maysville, 
Ivy.  and  several  of  them  terminated  fatally.  It  seems  to 
be  the  same  disease  that  appeared  before,  with  its  “pre- 
monitory symptoms,”  &c. 

The  “African  Repository”  for  June  mentions  several 
cases  in  which  about  100  slaves  have  been  emancipated, 
by  will,  if  agreeing  to  go  to  Liberia. 

The  Detroit  Joxirnal  says— 

Buying  and  selling  is  the  order  of  the  day.  Our  city  is  filled 
with  speculators  who  are  all  on  lip  toe.  Several  snug  fortunes 
of  from  ten  to  twenty  thousand  dollars,  have  already  been  made. 
Governor  Cass  has  disposed  of  the  front  part  of  his  farm,  as  far 
hack  as  Lamed  street,  for  one  hundred  thousand  dollars.  Ex- 
tensive improvements  are  rapidly  making  in  Detroit:  our  city 
authorities  are  authorised  to  obtain  a loan  of  one  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars,  and  ourselves  think  seriously  of  advertising  for 
sale  a number  of  bad  debts. 

The  “spoils  of  victory”  from  the  great  bear  hunt, 
which  lately  took  place  near  Middleborough,  Yt.  were, 
6 wolves,  12  bears,  3 catamounts,  24  wild  cats,  2 deer, 
30  foxes,  5 hedgehogs,  15  rabbits,  4 woodchucks. 

Three  young  ladies  took  the  veil  at  Georgetown,  Col. 
on  Tuesday  morning  last — Miss  Stonestreet,  Miss  Jen- 
kins and  Miss  McGary. 

We  learn  from  the  Georgia  newspapers  that  the  Chero- 
kees  have  rejected  the  late  treaty,  thro’  the  “Ross  party” 
—and  that  they  had  committed  acts  of  violence,  &c. 

Some  anxiety  has  been  expressed  to  know  w/io  was  the 
Mr.  Rucker , that  represented  the  state  of  Tennessee  in 
the  late  Baltimore  convention,  Aowhe  was  appointed  and 
■whom  he  represented — “fresh  from  the  people”  of  that 
state!  The  following  is  an  extract  of  a letter  from  the 
gentleman,  to  the  editor  of  the  Nashville  “Union,”  and 
explains  the  why  and  wherefore  of  his  appearance  in  that 
body : 

*If  persons  would  insure  a safe  passage  to  heaven,  they 
should  do  something  to  render  them  unfit  to  live  upon  the 
earth!  This  is  not  the  first  case  of  the  kind  that  has  happened. 
We  had  a memorable  instance  in  Baltimore,  some  years  ago! 
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Extract  from  Mr.  Rucker’s  letter  to  the  editor  of  the  Union. 

Sir:  You  will  discover  my  name  introduced  into  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Baltimore  convention.  To  prevent  all  misun- 
derstanding, I make  the  following  statement.  1 was  not  dele- 
gated to  act  in  that  convention.  1 happened  to  be  in  Baltimore 
at  the  lime  of  its  sitting,  and  after  the  delegates  from  the  differ- 
ent states  had  their  credentials  examined  by  the  committee  ap- 
pointed for  that  purpose,  there  appeared  to  be  no  one  present 
representing  Tennessee.  This  circumstance  seemed  to  b« 
deeply  regretted  by  many,  and  upon  its  being  mentioned  that  I 
was  there,  and  a Tennessean,  it  was  suggested  by  some  that  I 
might  vote,  which  I accordingly  did. 

We  learn  from  the  Pittsburgh  Gazette  of  the  11th  insL 
that  at  the  Wolf  convention,  held  in  that  city  on  the  10th 
instv  resolutions  approving  the  administration  of  general 
Jackson,  especially  in  relation  to  our  Freneh  affairs,  were 
rejected  by  a decided  majority.  The  Wolf  men  all  vot- 
ing against  the  resolutions  and  the  Muhlenbergers  for 
them.  Another  resolution,  approving  the  nomination  of 
Martin  Van  Buren  and  Richard  M.  Johnson,  was  also 
rejected  by  the  same  vote. 

Tke  firdlowinsr  may  be  truly  regarded  “important,”' 
with  respect  to  the  navigation  of  canals,  as  shewing  that 
"a  high  speed  may  be  obtained  upon  them— 

From  the  Rochester  (N.  Y.)  Daily  Democrat. 

Unparalleled  speed  upon  the  canal.  On  Saturday,  some  forty 
or  fifty  of  our  citizens  took  a ride  upon  one  of  the  new  lino 
packet  boats,  designed  to  run  between  this  city  and  Buffalo. 
The  boat  is  made  considerably  narrower  than  the  ordinary 
packets;  is  exceedingly  light,  and  finished  in  the  most  elegant 
manner.  It  is  a sample  of  the  workmanship  of  our  enterprising: 
and  faithful  fellow  citizen  Seth  C.  Jones,  who  has  for  some 
time,  we  understand,  been  of  opinion,  that  a boat  might  be  so 
constructed  as  to  be  drawn  by  horse  power,  at  the  rate  of  10  or 
12  miles  to  the  hour.  The  test  on  Saturday  was  a delightful1 
realization  of  the  fact.  Although  the  horses  were  unaccustom- 
ed to  the  business,  and  for  four  or  five  miles  of  the  distance, 
were  exceedingly  fractious  and  hard  to  manage,  the  ride  was 
completed  in  two  hours  and  thirty-four  minutes,  a distance  of 
twenty  four  miles,  including  changes  of  horses  and  a short  slop 
at  Spencer’s  basin.  It  is  found  by  experiments,  that  when  the 
boat  is  propelled  at  the  rate  of  seven  and  a half  or  eight  miles 
to  the  hour,  it  rides  upon  the  swell,  creates  less  commotion  in 
the  canal  than  the  common  packets  at  four  miles  to  the  hour* 
and  requires,  we  believe,  about  the  same  power  to  draw  it.  An’ 
enterprising  company  has  been  formed  to  run  a daily  boat  of 
this  size  to  Buffalo,  leaving  Rochester  after  breakfast  and  going 
through  by  daylight,  a distance  of  ninety-five  miles!  This  will 
be  “going  a-hcad ” on  the  “rail  road  principle,”  and  those  who 
are  going  from  this  to  Buffalo,  or  from  Buffalo  here,  we  think  it 
will  not  be  difficult  to  say  how  they  will  go. 

The  bank  of  Darien,  Geo.  has  been  robbed  of  about 
100,000  dollars  in  bank  notes,  and  7 or  8,000  dollars  in 
specie,  principally  gold — for  the  recovery  of  which  a 
reward  of  $5,000  is  offered. 

The  lands  owned  in  the  state  of  Maine,  by  that  state’ 
and  the  state  of  Massachusetts,  were  lately  put  up  at 
public  sale  at  Bangor.  The  Bangor  Whig  says  that  the 
sale  exceeded  the  anticipations  of  the  most  sanguine;  and 
what  adds  to  the  confidence  of  the  public  and  of  the  pro- 
prietors in  the  value  of  timber  lands,  is,  the  important 
fact,  that  a large  proportion  of  the  quantity  sold  was  pur- 
chased by  experienced  practical  men,  who  judge  of  its 
value  by  what  they  know  can  be  realized  by  manufactur- 
ing the  lumber  for  the  market.  A half  township  in  mile 
sections,  which  was  appraised  by  the  state  at  about 
$43,000,  was  sold  at  $108,000,  to  a company,  who  intend 
to  operate  upon  it.  One  full  township,  which  was  pur- 
chased some  time  since  for  25  cents,  sold  at  $12  the  acre 
— (he  advance  upon  the  first  cost  being  upwards  of 
$215,000! ! The  company  was  numerous, and  composed 
of  men  of  capital  from  all  the  New  England  states,  be- 
sides many  gentlemen  from  New  York  and  the  south. 

The  New  Orleans  Bee  has  the  following  letter  from 
Texas,  dated  San  Felippe , 13 th  May,  1835: 
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Santa  Anna  has  been  declared  dictator , and  will  no 
doubt  shortly  be  emperor  or  protector.  In  that  event 
Texas  will  be  surely  transferred  to  the  United  States. 

The  state  congress  has  granted  a charter  for  a bank  of 
one  million  capital  in  Texas.  It  will  be  a good  thing. 

The  country  is  flooded  with  strangers.  Every  day 
brings  more  of  them.  But  we  have  a remarkably  dry 
season,  and  I fear  no  crops  will  be  made  this  year. 

The  legislature  of  Louisiana,  at  the  last  session,  made 
liberal  giants,  amounting  in  all  to  $363,775,  to  3 literary 
institutions  in  that  stale,  viz:  $48,775  to  the  college  ot 
Jefferson,  for  the  payment  of  the  debts  of  the  college, 
contracted  in  the  erection  of  buildings;  $15,000  annually 
to  the  same  college  for  the  period  of  ten  years,  and  a like 
sum  for  the  same  period  to  Louisiana  college,  to  enable 
them  to  pay  the  salaries  of  their  professors,  and  to  lower 
the  rates  of  boarding  and  tuition;  and  $15,000  to  the 
Franklin  college.  The  said  sums  to  be  paid  out  of  the 
treasury  of  the  state. 

One  hundred  teams  and  two  hundred  men  are  just  now 
engaged  in  Boston  in  removing  a hill  trorfi  the  middle  of 
the  city — that  on  which  stood  the  house  of  the  late  Gard- 
ner Greene,  esq.  surrounded  by  a spacious  garden.  It 
is  of  gravel,  and  is  computed  to  contain  seven  millions  of 
square  feet,  which  it  will  take  the  above  force  4 months 
to  transfer  to  the  depot  of  the  Lowell  rail  road,  where 
an  immense  filling  up  is  required.  But  for  this  timely 
necessity  of  the  rail  road,  the  hill  would  probably  not 
have  been  cut  down,  for  want  of  a place  to  deposite  it. 

A letter  received  over-land  from  Lima,  Peru,  informs 
us  of  another  revolution  that  was  affected  by  general  Sa- 
laverry,  who  had  seized  the  castle  and  driven  out  the  go- 
vernment! 
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FOREIGN  NEWS. 

An  arrival  at  New  York  furnishes  us  with  extracts 
from  London  papers  of  the  15th  May. 

Lord  John  Russell,  having  been  defeated  in  Devon- 
shire, is  a candidate  for  the  borough  of  Stroud,  in  the 
place  of  col.  Fox.  Lord  Morpeth  had  a majority"  of 
2,800  in  Yorkshire. 

It  is  a beautiful  commentary,  (says  a London  paper), 
upon  the  crusade  which  the  destructives  waged  against 
the  boroughs,  to  see  how  glad  they  are  themselves  to  use 
them.  Indeed  lord  Melbourne  could  not  have  organized 
his  government  without  them,  since  but  a small  number 
of  the  members  of  this  administration  dared  venture  to 
run  in  the  counties.  Before  lord  John  Russell’s  defeat 
in  South  Devon,  the  ministers  had  been  driven  to  bring 
in  nine  of  their  members  upon  Scotch  boroughs.  Lord 
John  will  make  the  tenth  boroughmonger  in  the  govern- 
ment, which  has  affected  to  hold  the  boroughs  in  such 
abhorrence. 

Liverpool  and  Manchester  rail  road  stock  sold  on  the 
13th  May  at  .£193  per  share  for  the  £100. 

Five  persons  were  killed  byr  the  explosion  of  two 
steam  boilers  in  a sugar  house,  near  Liverpool. 

The  Constitution  frigate  had  arrived  at  Portsmouth, 
Eng.  with  Mr.  Livingston  and  his  family.  Salutes  were 
given  and  exchanged. 

A great  dinner  had  been  given  to  sir  Robert  Peel, 
by  the  merchants  and  bankers  of  the  city  of  London,  at 
the  Merchant  Tailors’  I.Iall,  Thread-needle  street — at 
which  he  made  a long  speech  that  was  much  applauded. 

Parliament  had  reassembled.  The  British  stocks  were 
not  lively.  The  following  were  the  prices  of  American 
on  the  14th  May — 

New  York  6 per  cent.  1837,  96;  5 per  cent.  1845,  102 
102^;  Pennsylvania  5 percent.  1853 — 62,  101^  103j;Ohio 
6 per  cent.  1863,  113-14;  Louisiana,  Barings,  102  102£; 
Mississippi  6 per  cent.  56;  do.  new,  108  109^;  United 
States,  £23;  Louisiana  state  bank,  £26  10;  bank  of  do. 
£27  10;  New  Jersey  canal  and  bonds,  105. 

There  is  nothing  about  our  own  affairs  from  France. 
The  only  news  concerns  the  prosecution  and  punishment 
of  the  Lyonese  prisoners,  and  others,  for  political  of- 
fences. 

It  has  long  been  understood  that  the  prisoners  had 
been  arraigned  for  effect,  it  being  understood  that  a 
pardon  was  to  follow  conviction.  The  court,  was,  by 


this  plan,  to  get  credit  for  magnanimity,  but  the  business 
was  badly  managed.  They  were  arraigned  in  hundreds, 
and  set  up  such  a clamorous  opposition,  that  they  con- 
founded their  judges.  Ultimately  they  are  to  be  tried 
without  being  present. 

The  latest  intelligence  from  Algiers  is  to  the  7lh  of 
May.  Hostilities  had  commenced  between  the  French 
and  the  Arabs.  Oulid-ou-Rabah,  at  the  head  of  a large 
body  of  Arabs,  had  attacked  the  French  advanced  posts 
at  Bugia.  Colonel  Lemercier  in  vain  objected  to  that 
chief  that  his  having  a few  days  before  signed  a treaty  of 
peace  with  him;  lie  would  listen  to  no  arrangement,  but 
continued  his  attack.  The  French  lost  a good  number 
of  men,  but  succeeded  in  driving  back  the  Arabs.  Col. 
Lemercier  compelled  M.  Lowassy,  who  had  taken  upon 
himself  to  conclude  the  treaty,  to  embark  on  hoard  the 
Chimera  for  Algiers,  in  order  to  account  for  his  conduct 
to  the  governor. 

Gen.  Yaldez,  commander  of  the  queen’s  troops,  had 
gained  some  advantages  over  the  Carlist  forces.  The 
war,  however,  is  carried  on  feebly. 

The  cortes  are  very  busy  in  looking  about  for  another 
husband  for  the  young  queen  of  Portugal — though  it  does 
not  appear  that  she  has  consented  to  such  a proceeding. 

THE  CIVIL  WAK  Ilf  MEXICO. 

The  following  information  touching  the  progress  of 
the  civil  war  in  Mexico  comes  to  us  through  the  New 
Orleans  Bee  of  the  2d  instant: 

Head  quarters , Zacatecas. 

I have  to  inform  his  excellency  the  minister  of  war 
onJ  r,f  the  «r.«»-;r,crtiiira  jesccrtiay  the  lltli  uf  xviay,  at  y- 
A.  M.  the  troops  of  the  general  government  of  the  union 
obtained  a splendid  triumph  over  the  forces  command- 
ed by  Don} Francisco  Garcia,  exceeding  5,000  men:  and 
possessing  a grand  train  of  artillery.  Two  hours  of  a 
very  bloody  action  on  the  plains  of  Guadaloupe  sufficed 
to  secure  us  a victory  that  our  enemies  had  hoped  to 
obtain  by  their  warlike  appearance,  and  the  manoeuvres 
they  performed  on  the  field  where  they  had  the  hardi- 
hood yesterday  morning  to  establish  their  camp.  At 
5 o’clock,  I attacked  them  at  various  points  not  having 
with  me  more  than  3,400  men  of  all  the  troops  com- 
posing my  army  of  operations;  and  although  I could  have 
procured  a greater  number  of  troops,  yet  L chose  to 
offer  battle  with  those  I met  at  Aguascalientes,  that  my 
operations  might  not  be  delayed.  All  has  fallen  into 
my  power:  cannons,  arms,  artillery  and  about  800  pri- 
soners. The  field  of  battle  presented  a most  dreadful 
spectacle.  On  our  side  there  were  about  100  men  killed 
and  wounded.  Torrents  of  blood  flowed  by  the  caprice 
of  Don  Francisco  Garcia,  and  the  other  guilty  chieis — • 
who  blind  and  obstinate  refused  to  comply  with  the 
proposals  that  I had  made  them;  at  the  same  time  that 
they  uttered  the  contained  printed  documents  and  the 
gross  reply  that  they  made  me.  Soon  as  this  triumph 
was  obtained,  I marched  rapidly  without  losing  a mo- 
ment to  try  to  seize  immediately  all  the  fortifications, 
magazines  and  depots,  and  as  many  prisoners  as  possible 
of  those  who  were  prepared  to  offer  me  resistance:  and 
I have  taken  possession  of  the  whole  city. 

His  excellency  general  Parres,  at  the  head  of  500  Ca- 
veliers, will  contine  this  afternoon  his  march  on  Frenillo 
and  Sombrerete.  I am  desirous  of  giving  you  a detailed 
account  of  all  my  operations;  and  I shall  also  give  you 
more  minute  details  of  the  affairs  of  this  diy,  when  I 
shall  have  more  leisure.  The  generals,  officers  and  all 
the  troops  under  my  command  have  preformed  their  du- 
ties, all  merit  the  highest  praise. 

I can  now  no  more  than  congratulate  the  government 
on  a triumph  which  must  consolidate  the  peace  and  wel- 
fare of  the  public;  and  express  my  regret  for  the  loss  of 
those  Mexicans,  who  have  been  sacrificed  in  the  defence 
of  the  sacred  cause  of  their  country:  but  the  chiefs,  the 
prime  movers  in  this  unjust  rebellion  must  render  an 
account  to  God  and  the  nation  for  the  evils  they  have  oc- 
casioned. 

Please  sir,  inform  his  excellency  the  president  pro. 
tern,  of  all,  for  his  own  satisfaction,  and  accept  the  assur- 
ance of  my  perfect  respect. 

Gotland  liberty!  Head  quarters,  Zacatecas,  12th  of 
May,  1835. 

ANTONIO  LOPEZ  DE  SANTA  ANNA. 
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P.  S.  Since  the  above  was  written,  I have  made  2,700 
prisoners  of  the  enemy. 

A.  L.  DE  SANTA  ANNA. 

I submit  the  above  for  your  knowledge  and  satisfac- 
tion— and  I request  you  meantime  to  give  the  greatest 
possible  publicity  to  the  news — that  those  who  regard 
the  good  order  and  prosperity  of  the  nation  may  rejoice 
with  us  in  a triumph  which  must  contribute  powerfully 
to  maintain  that  order  and  prosperity,  that  the  anarchists 
may  learn  their  feeble  power,  and  that  the  republic  has 
to  fear  nothing  from  their  destructive  projects. 

The  conduct  of  Santa  Anna,  on  entering  the  city  of  Za- 
catecas, was  such  as  to  increase  the  animosity  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  the  revolt  against  his  authority  was  still  spread- 
ing. General  Alvarez  yet  maintained  himself  at  Texca. 
In  the  state  of  Chiapa,  which  had  heretofore  remained 
tranquil,  the  people  had  risen  on  the  troops,  killed  their 
commander  col.  Perez,  and  proclaimed  their  adhesion 
to  the  grito  of  Zacatecas. 

AFFAIRS  WITH  FRANCE. 

From  the  JY.  Y.  American . 

The  packet  ship  Havre , capt.  Stoddard , arrived  here 
yesterday  from  Havre.  The  tiles  of  Paris  journals  we 
have  received  by  her  are  to  the  29th  April  from  Paris, 
and  30th  from  Havre. 

The  annexed  letter  to  us  from  France,  though  not  late, 
presents  the  views  of  an  experienced  aud  intelligent  man. 

April  30th,  1835.  You  will  probably  have  heard  ere 
this  gets  to  hand,  that  the  25  millions  have  been  voted, 
coupled  with  a condition,  however,  which  all  well  in- 
formed Americans  consider  as  placing  the  affair  on  a 
worse  footing  than  it  stood  before.  Frenchmen  are  of  a 
different  opinion!  they  consider,  and  especially  the  op- 
position, the  condition,  to  be  nothing;  as  you  will  learn, 
if  you  happen  to  see  any  of  the  opposition  prints,  the 
Constitulionnel,  National  and  Courier  Francais,  &c. 

The  American  minister  will  probably  embark  in  two 
or  three  days,  with  his  family,  that  is,  as  soon  as  the 
Constitution,  hourly  expected  from  Cherbourg,  where 
she  went  to  take  on  board  water,  shall  arrive.  It  is  evi- 
dent from  this  step  of  the  minister,  seeing  that  from  the 
published  instructions  to  him,  he  was  to  retire  to  Eng- 
land or  Holland  in  the  event  of  the  vote  being  favorable, 
that  he  considers  the  condition  as  amounting  to  a rejec- 
tion of  the  grant.  He  leaves  his  secretary  as  charge  d’ 
affaires,  to  remain,  probably,  till  the  chamber  of  peers 
shall  have  considered  the  law,  and  if  voted  in  the  shape 
it  will  be  presented,  to  follow  him;  but  this  is  only  con- 
jecture, as  no  one  here  knows  what  instructions  the  mi- 
nister, under  these  circumstances,  may  have  thought  pro- 
per to  give. 

The  most  singular  circumstance  in  the  unexpected  turn 
which  this  business  has  taken,  is,  that  the  man,  who  on 
both  sides  of  the  water,  was  considered  to  be  the  best 
person  to  carry  it  through,  should  have  been  the  very 
one  to  accept  the  amendment  which  now  makes  all  the 
difficulty.  It  was  believed  for  several  days,  that  seeing 
his  error,  he  would  have  sought  means  of  getting  over  it, 
as  he  might  have  done,  by  having  the  amendment  set 
aside  in  the  chamber  of  peers,  bringing  the  bill  back  to 
the  other  house,  where  he  would,  as  it  is  believed,  have 
found  a majority  equal  to  that  which  rejected  two  or 
three  other  amendments.  But  the  expose  made  by  the 
count  de  Rigny  upon  the  presentation  of  the  law  instead 
of  mending,  has  made  the  matter  worse,  by,  stating,  that 
as  all  diplomatic  intercourse  between  the  two  countries 
is  at  an  end,  so  the  matter  would  rest  till  the  U.  States 
shall  think  proper  to  take  the  initiative. 

Upon  this  flourish  the  National  satirically  remarks, 
that  it  was  well  known  from  the  position  of  the  parlies, 
that  the  American  government  must  speak  first,  the  mo- 
ney being  voted,  a receipt  must  naturally  be  sent,  or  a 
draft  drawn,  &c. 

The  tone  of  the  expose  has  been  matter  of  surprise,  as 
it  was  not  called  for  by  any  thing  which  has  met  the  pub- 
lic eye.  It  is  supposed  to  be  the  consequence  of  some- 
thing contained  in  the  correspondence  of  the  American 
minister,  in  asking  the  explanation  of  the  last  note  of  M. 
Serrurier,  presented  to  the  American  government  upon 
his  recall. 

It  is  not.  seen  what  explanation  can  be  expected  here. 
The  correspondence  published,  shows  that  Mr.  Liviug- 


ston  took  upon  himself  to  explain  the  message  of  the 
president,  and  his  conduct  was  approved  by  his  govern- 
ment. 

The  duke  de  Broglie  appears  to  have  surprised  every 
body,  in  the  course  he  has  taken,  from  the  king,  down. 
The  king  has  always  shown  great  auxiety  to  have  the 
affair  settled,  and,  perhaps,  M.  de  Broglie,  owes  his  situ- 
ation in  the  government,  more  to  this  circumstance,  than 
any  other.  The  king  is  displeased,  the  majority  which 
has  voted  with  the  government,  is  displeased,  and  his 
own  colleagues,  who  were  not  consulted  before  he  ac- 
cepted the  amendment,  are  displeased.  The  opposition 
are  not  pleased,  because  they  cannot  bring  themselves  to 
believe  that  he  will  ask  any  thing  worth  having.  Such 
is  the  life  of  a public  man.  To-day,  all  praise — to-mor- 
row, all  censure — neither  being  entirely  merited.  De 
Broglie  has  the  reputation  for  being  a high-minded, 
honest,  man. 

There  is  an  intimation  in  this  letter,  that  possibly  ad- 
miral Rigjiy's  remarks,  on  presenting  the  indemnity  bill 
in  the  house  of  peers,  take  their  color,  from  dissatisfac- 
tion with  the  tone  which  Mr.  Livingston  may  have  em- 
ployed in  asking  explanation  concerning  M.  Serrurier's 
last  note. 

If  this  be  so,  though  we  perceive  nothing  amiss  in 
those  remarks,  it  is  only  another  source  for  regret,  that 
a matter,  simple  enough  in  itself,  should  have  been  ren- 
dered complex  by  bad  management  on  both  sides. 

We  take  from  the  Courier  & Enquirer,  a translation 
of  the  remarks  of  M.  de  Rigny,  above  referred  to,  which 
contemplate,  it  will  be  seen,  that  the  first  step  towards 
adjusting  this  controversy,  must  be  taken  by  this  coun- 
try. 

There  are  some  inaccuracies  in  this  translation;  the 
only  one  worthy  of  note,  however,  is  that  where  the 
word,  insolite , unusual,  is  rendered  insulting — in  this 
sentence — “the  chamber  of  deputies  perceived  how  m- 
sulting , and  offensive,  -would  be  a clause,”  &c. 

Chamber  of  peers,  session  of  9,7  th  April. 

Admiral  de  Rigny — Gentlemen,  our  colleague,  M. 
Humann,  minister  of  finances,  being  indisposed,  has  re- 
quested me  to  take  on  myself  the  presentation  to  this 
chamber,  of  the  project  of  a law  which  I am  about  to 
have  the  honor  to  submit  to  them.  (Marked  attention.) 

Gentlemen,  the  king  has  directed  us  to  present  to  you 
the  project  of  a law  which  has  just  passed  the  chamber 
of  deputies.  To  insure  the  execution  of  the  treaty  con- 
cluded on  the  4th  of  July,  1831,  between  France  and  the 
United  States,  is  the  object  of  this  law. 

The  treaty  itself  has  for  some  months  been  before  you. 
It  is  not  necessary  that  we  should  recall  to  your  recollec- 
tion its  different  stipulations.  The  circumstances  which 
have  given  rise  to  the  indemnity  agreed  to  be  paid  by 
France,  the  principles  on  which  we  have  set  out  in  fixing 
the  amount  of  that  indemnity',  the  settlement  in  relation 
to  the  8th  article  of  the  treaty  of  Louisiana,  the  advanta- 
ges obtained  for  our  wines  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the 
other  those  agreed  to  be  given  to  American  cotton;  all 
these  details  are  in  a greater  or  less  degree  before  you, 
all  have  acquired  for  some  time  past  a notoriety  which 
renders  it  unnecessary  that  I should  now  analyze  them. 

All  the  documents  which  have  been  communicated  to 
the  other  chamber  -w  ill  be  placed  at  your  disposal.  You 
will  probably  think  proper  to  confide  the  examination  of 
them  to  a committee,  and  on  this  committee  it  will  be 
incumbent  to  present  to  you  an  historical  account  of 
events  and  the  result  of  calculations  growing  out  of  them. 

But  while  we  believe  that  we  may  rely  on  that  com- 
mittee, to  perform  this  task,  which  it  alone  can  perform 
in  its  full  extent,  we  think  that  we  owe  you  some  eluci- 
dations as  to  the  situation  in  which  France  now  finds  it- 
self placed,  as  regards  the  republic  of  the  United  States. 

You  are  aware  of  the  steps  taken  by  the  government  of 
the  king  the  very  instant  the  message  of  the  president  of 
the  union,  on  the  opening  of  the  last  congress,  was  re- 
ceived in  Europe.  You  know  that  at  a future  day  a similar 
measure  was  taken  by  president  Jackson.  The  two  mi- 
nisters reciprocally  accredited  by  the  two  governments 
were  both  recalled.  The  effect  of  this  double  recall  is 
at  this  moment,  if  not  that  of  interrupting  in  all  respect* 
the  diplomatic  relations  between  the  two  countries,  at 
least  that  of  interrupting  them  in  all  that  relates  to  the 
treaty  of  the  4th  of  July. 
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If  these  relations  are  to  be  renewed,  and  we  do  not 
doubt  that  they  will  be,  it  is  not  for  us  under  the  present 
state  of  things,  to  take  the  initiatory  steps  towards  such 
renewal. 

We  have  shown  the  government  of  the  United  States 
how  distant  it  is  from  our  thoughts  to  avail  ourselves  of 
a justifiable  displeasure,  to  dispense  with  the  payment  of 
a debt.  We  have  exerted  ourselves  by  all  honorable 
means  to  acquire  the  means  of  paying  this  debt.  There 
our  task  is  ended.  We  cannot  reopen  any  communica- 
tion on  this  point — we  expect  and  we  believe  that  a pro- 
posal will  be  made  us,  to  do  it  in  language  which  will 
remove  every  traee  of  an  unfortunate  misunderstanding. 

This  line  of  conduct,  gentlemen,  was  dictated  to  us  by 
the  relative  position  of  the  two  states.  The  chamber  of 
deputies  so  comprehended  it.  It  has  thought  proper  to 
adopt  it,  it  has  thought  proper  to  introduce  it  in  the  law. 
We  had  no  reason  to  object  to  such  an  amendment. 

Another  amendment  was  presented,  the  object  of  which 
■was  to  submit  to  official  publicity  the  explanations  which 
we  have  a right  to  expect  from  the  government  of  the 
United  States.  This  amendment  was  dispensed  with  at 
the  demand  of  government.  The  chamber  of  deputies 
perceived  how  insulting  and  offensive  would  be  a clause 
in  the  bill  to  this  effect. 

The  dignity  of  France  must  be  consulted,  but  it  is  ne- 
cessary that  a reconciliation  should  take  place  on  condi- 
tions equally  honorable  to  both  parties.  The  object  now 
is,  to  obtain  explanations,  but  not  to  dictate  a course  of 
conduct  which  might  irritate  the  sensitiveness  of  an  inde- 
pendent state.  Or  to  speak  more  correctly,  our  object 
now  is  to  open  the  door  to  a renewal  of  those  intimate 
and  friendly  relations  which  ought  never  to  have  ceased 
to  prevail  between  the  two  countries  united  by  so  many 
ties  and  by  so  many  recollections.  The  object  is  to  ap- 
peal to  the  old  attachment  of  the  American  union.  It  is 
not  the  intention  to  require  of  her  aught  which  France 
in  her  position  would  refuse. 

It  is  with  this  political  feeling,  at  once  conciliatory  and 
firm,  that  we  propose,  gentlemen,  to  carry  into  execution 
the  law  now  submitted  to  your  deliberation,  and  which 
we  hope  will  receive  the  suffrages  of  this  chamber. 

From  Galignani’s  Messenger  of  .flpril  30. 

“Our  readers  will  recollect,  that,  on  the  anniversary  of  St. 
Philip,  last  year,  some  French  seamen  on  board  the  Suffrein 
ship  of  the  line,  were  accidentally  killed,  and  others  disabled, 
on  firing  a salute  from  the  American  frigate,  the  United  States. 
When  the  news  of  this  unfortunate  event  arrived  at  Washing- 
ton, the  president  immediately  communicated  it  to  congress, 
and  a law  was  immediately  passed  granting  to  the  disabled  sea- 
men, and  to  the  relations  of  those  who  were  killed,  a pension 
of  twice  the  amount  paid  to  American  seamen  under  like  cir- 
cumstances; and  the  minister  here  was  commissioned  to  pro- 
cure information  of  the  number  of  sufferers,  and  the  nature  of 
the  disabilities  of  the  survivors.  This  inquiry  was  immediate- 
ly made  through  the  secretary  of  state,  but  the  information  was 
not  until  very  lately  procured.  We  now  learn  that  the  day 

Brevious  to  the  departure  of  Mr.  Livingston,  the  minister  of  the 
United  States,  who  left  on  Wednesday  evening  for  Havre,  that 
gentleman  signed  a convention  with  the  duke  de  Broglie,  by 
which  an  annual  pension  of  $120  was  secured  to  be  paid  during 
life  to  each  of  the  sufferers,  and  a like  sum  to  the  parents  of 
those  who  were  killed.” 

The  following  paragraph  from  the  Paris  Courier,  of 
the  26th  April,  evinces  no  little  ignorance  on  certain 
points,  but  discloses  some  facts  of  importance — suppos- 
ing them  to  be  correctly  stated.  If  it  be  true  that  Mr. 
Livingston  made  the  demand  which  is  slated,  it  may 
account  for  the  language  of  the  duke  de  Broglie,  in  the 
house  of  peers,  on  moving  the  concurrence  of  that  house 
in  the  bill  of  indemnity: 

From  the  Courrier  Francais. 

“It  will  be  recollected  that  gen.  Jackson,  in  communicating 
to  congress  the  negotiations  relative  to  the  25  millions,  with- 
held the  last  note  delivered  by  M.  Serrurrier  at  the  moment  of 
his  recall,  under  the  pretext  that  the  government  of  the  union 
ought  to  seek  reparation  from  the  French  government.  In  fact, 
we  are  assured  that  Mr.  Livingston  has  just,  addressed  to  the 
duke  de  Broglie  a note,  in  which  he  demands,  in  the  name  of  the 
United  States,  explanations  upon  certain  passages  of  M.  Serru- 
rier’s  diplomatic  memorial,  which  have  offended  the  president. 
These  tactics,  undoubtedly,  are  merely  reprisals,  after  the 
amendment  added  by  the  chamber  of  deputies  to  the  treaty  of 
the  25  millions,  and  we  are  of  opinion  that  the  ministry  would 
be  wrong  to  take  Mr.  Livingston’s  note  in  a serious  light.  Be- 
sides, the  Americans  have  found  too  much  advantage  in  this 
swaggering  diplomacy  not  to  employ  it  in  their  relations  with 
France.  If  we  are  well  informed,  Mr.  Livingston  has  openly 
said  that  neither  the  actual  president,  nor  his  successor,  who 


ever  he  may  be,  will  ever  consent  to  retract  or  explain  presi- 
dent Jackson’s  message.  It  is  even  stated  that  he  added  that 
his  return  to  the  United  States  would  be  the  signal  for  the  non- 
intercourse hill  between  the  two  countries.  This  may  be  Mr. 
Livingston’s  personal  opinion,  hut  the  rupture  could  be  profit- 
able only  to  the  commerce  of  England.  The  men  who  repre- 
sent the  United  States  may  forget  this,  but  the  people,  who  are 
something  in  that  country,  will  remember  it.” 
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OHIO  AND  MICHIGAN. 

The  Columbus  (Ohio)  Gazette  contains  the  message  of 
governor  Lucas  to  the  legislature  of  Ohio,  convened  by 
him  in  extra  session  on  the  8th  June,  to  take  into  consi- 
deration the  territorial  controversy  with  Michigan.  It 
will  he  recollected  that,  at  its  last  session,  the  legislature 
passed  resolutions  declaring  that  the  territory  in  dispute 
constituted  an  integral  part  of  the  state,  and  authorised 
the  governor  to  lake  all  measures  necessary  to  assert  and 
maintain  jurisdiction  over  it. 

Governor  Lucas  states  to  the  legislature  what  he  has 
done,  and  complains  in  strong  language  of  the  outrages 
which  have  been  committed  against  the  inhabitants  ot  the 
territory  in  dispute,  citizens  of  Ohio.  Our  readers  will 
be  able  to  form  an  idea  of  the  spirit  in  which  the  message 
is  written  from  the  following  paragraph  relating  to  Mr. 
Butler’s  opinion,  published  some  time  since  in  the  Globe: 
“The  commissioners  of  the  United  States  handed  to  me  a 
document  during  onr  conference,  as  they  said  at  the  request  of 
Mr.  Forsyth,  which  I found  to  be  the  opinion  of  the  attorney 
general.  This  opinion,  1 was  fully  satisfied  on  examination, 
would,  in  its  tendency,  counteract  the  laudable  exertions  of  the 
president  and  his  commissioners,  which  the  sequel  proved;  for 
if.  Was  proclaimed  l»y  l,1«  uuthoritioe  of  Michigan,  as  o juetiiicn- 
tion  of  their  acts;  and  it  is  a subject  worthy  of  remark,  that  all 
the  proceedings  at  Washington  w ere  entirely  ex  parte;  that  the 
three  letters  from  the  secretary  of  slate  were  written;  the  opi- 
nion of  the  attorney  general  drawn  up;  and  the  commissioners 
appointed  and  had  left  Washington,  before  my  answer  could 
have  been  received,  or  any  thing  correctly  known  of  the  inten- 
tions or  movements  of  Ohio.  These  letters  of  Mr.  Forsyth,  and 
the  opinion  of  the  attorney  general,  were  evidently  dictated  un- 
der feelings  highly  excited  and  unfavorable  to  Ohio,  as  is  mani- 
fest from  their  contents.” 

The  following,  from  the  end  of  the  message,  exhibits 
still  more  strongly  the  disposition  of  the  governor: 
“Gentlemen — The  whole  subject  is  now  before  you  for  con- 
sideration. The  question  necessarily  arises,  what  shall  be  done? 
Shall  we  abandon  our  just  claims,  relinquish  our  indisputable 
rights,  and  proclaim  to  the  world  that  the  act  and  resolutions  of 
the  last  assembly  were  mere  empty  things?  Or,  rather,  shall 
we  not  (as  was  declared  in  said  resolutions  to  be  our  duly',  pre- 
pare to  carry  their  provisions  into  effect?  The  latter,  I doubt 
not,  will  be  your  resolution;  and  I trust  that,  by  your  acts,  you 
will  manifest  to  the  world  that.  Ohio  knows  her  constitutional 
rights;  that  she  has  independence  enough  to  assert  them;  and 
that  she  can  neither  be  seduced  by  flattery,  baffled  by  diploma- 
tic management,  nor  driven  by  menaces  from  the  support  of 
those  rights.  And,  gentlemen,  you  may  rest  assured,  that  what- 
ever measures,  in  your  wisdom,  you  may  direct,  will  be  faith- 
fully pursued  by  the  executive  to  the  lull  extent  of  his  constitu- 
tional power,  and  the  means  that  may  be  placed  under  his  con- 
trol.” 

—>*►»©  © ©<«**•— 

UNITED  STATES  BANK. 

Principle  items  in  the  monthly  statement  of  the  United  States 
bank  for  1st  June. 

Loans  on  personal  security 31,761,155  45 

bank  stock 1,402,286  71 

other  securities 5,624,351  41 


38,787,793  57 

Domestic  bills  of  exchange 24,854,852  47 


-63,642,646  04 


Baring,  Brothers  & Co 1,890,753  79 

Specie 13,912,577  47 

Redemption  of  public  debt 282,896  09 

Treasurer  of  the  United  States 510,999  14 

Public  officers 1,016,665  89 

Individual  deposites 10,549,197  56 

Circulation 22,009,474  40 

Due  from  banks 4,000,158  49 

Due  to  banks 4,691,857  79 

Notes  of  state  banks 3,018,066  45 

—»►*©©©♦««•*— 

STATISTICS. 

The  number  of  acres  held  in  Ireland  by  the  Irish  Protestant 
church,  exceeds  the  number  of  persons  professing  that  creed. 

In  England  26  prelates  administer  to  about  six  millions  out  of 
a population  of  eleven  millions. 

In  Ireland  18  prelates  administer  to  about  half  a million,  out 
of  a population  exceeding  seven  millions,  of  which  six  millions 
are  Roman  Cutholics. 

In  England  several  bishops  receive  only  £2,000  or  £3,000  a 
year. 
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In  Ireland  none  receive  less  than  £4,000  and  some  £15,000. 

The  total  quantity  o (profitable  lands  attached  to  the  sees  and 
glebes  in  Ireland,  is  about  600,000  acres,  valued  at  so  many 
pounds  sterling  income,  and  more  than  sufficient  to  support  all 
the  church  establishment,  while  the  wastes  would  be  valuable 
sources  for  the  poor.  Yet  in  addition  to  the  above  lands  the 
English  government  have  the  hardihood  to  wish  to  saddle  the, 
people  of  Ireland,  who  are  thirteen  fourteenths  of  them  Catho- 
lics, with  an  additional  burden  of  £600,000  in  tithes! 

The  Catholic  church  at  present  consists  of  671  bishoprics,  55 
cardinals,  and  12  patriarchs.  The  present  Pope,  who  is  73 
years  of  age,  has  created  six  new  bishoprics,  1 in  Belgium,  1 in 
Westphalia,  2 in  the  United  States,  and  2 in  Naples. 

The  foreign  debt  of  Spain  on  January  1st  consisted  of  a pas- 
sive debt,  the  nominal  capital  of  which  was  1,483,664,999  rials, 
34  maravedis;  and  of  an  active  debt  at  5 per  cent,  amounting  to 
3,162,835,710  rials,  2 maravedis.  In  the  passive  debt  we  find 
comprised  the  deferred  debt  of  1831,  the  holders  of  which  had 
hoped  to  obtain  better  terms.  It  figures  at  432,000,000  rials, 
nominal  capital. 

The  porte  has  paid  the  Russian  government  50,000,000  pias- 
tres on  account  of  the  war  of  indemnity. 

The  net  public  income  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  for  the 
year  ending  on  the  5th  of  January,  1835,  was  forty-six  millions 
and  a half  pounds  sterling.  The  expenditure  for  the  same  pe- 
riod was  forty-five  millions,  leaving  a surplus  of  a million  and 
a half. 

During  the  first  five  months  of  the  present  year,  the  nuniber 
of  arrivals  at  New  York,  from  foreign  places,  has  been  810,  be- 
ing 15  more  than  in  the  onrresponiiing  months  of  1834.  The 
number  of  passengers  9,653 — less  by  6,293  than  that  of  last  year. 

The  following  is  from  a return  made  to  the  house  of  commons 
of  the  ships  and  tonnage  that  have  entered  inwards,  and  clear- 
ed outwards,  in  the  years  ending  5th  January,  1834  and  1835: 

Entered  inwards  in  1834,  from  British  colonies  and  posses- 
sions, 4,582  ships  of  981,375  tonnage;  from  foreign  countries, 
6,407  ships  of  1,018,555  tonnage.  In  1835,  from  British  colonies 
and  possessions,  4,920  ships  of  1,015,885  tonnage;  and  from 
foreign  countries,  6,758  ships  of  1,092,607  tonnage.  Cleared 
outwards  in  1834,  to  British  colonies  and  possessions,  4,352 
ships  of  765,519  tonnage;  and  to  foreign  countries,  5,192  ships 
of  878,375  tonnage.  In  1835,  to  Britisli  colonies  and  posses- 
sions, 4,392  ships  of  761,220  tonnage;  and  to  foreign  countries, 
5,342  ships  of  879,054  tonnage. 

There  are  19  universities  in  Germany,  11  of  which  are  Pro- 
testants, 5 Catholic,  and  3 mixed.  Of  the  professors,  79  are  of 
Vienna.  At  Vienna  and  Beilin  each  are  2,000  students.  At 
Kiel,  there  are  29  professors  arid  only  130  students.  The  uni- 
versities best  attended  after  Berlin  and  Vienna,  are  Prague, 
Leipsie,  Breslaw,  Halle  and  Heidlehurg,  at  each  of  which  there 
are  more  than  a thousand  students. 

The  quantity  of  wood  consumed  in  the  New  York  market,  in 
1833,  amounted  to  $831,250;  coal,  $495,180— total,  $1 ,187,430. 
In  Philadelphia,  in  the  same  year,  the  quantity  of  wood  con- 
sumed amounted  to  $741,321;  coal,  $404,401— total, $1,145,722. 
The  annual  consumption  of  coal  in  these  cities  already  amounts 
to  upwards  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  tons — and  as  it  is 
generally  conceded  that  coal  will  in  a few  years  almost  entire- 
ly usurp  the  place  of  wood  as  a fuel,  our  readers  may  form  an 
estimate  of  what  the  future  consumption  in  the.  country  will  be, 
when  we  state  that  in  less  than  three  years,  the  consumption 
of  anthracite  coal  in  the  cities  of  New  York  and  Philadelphia 
alone,  will  be  greater  than  the  whole  consumption  in  the  Unit- 
ed States  was  in  1832. 

The  New  York  correspondent  of  the  Portland  Advertiser, 
writes,  under  date  of  May  5.  “The  Astor  hotel  is  rising.  The 
front  is  nearly  done.  There  is  a talk  of  overthrowing  the  Ame- 
rican hotel,  and  taking  down  all  the  square  on  which  it  stands 
for  the  purpose  of  creating  another  magnificent  hotel  to  range 
with  that  of  Astor’s.  There  are  not  hotels  enough  to  accom- 
modate the  thousands  of  travellers,  who  now  come  here.  As- 
tor, it  is  said,  expects  to  have  $40,000  rent  for  his  hotel.  The 
rent  of  the  city  hotel  is  nine  thousand  dollars.” 

In  Ihe  anniversary  address  of  professor  Tucker,  before  the 
Virginia  Historical  society,  the  following  singular  fact  is  men- 
tioned, as  connected  with  the  history  of  Virginia. 

In  the  year  1647,  lawyers  were  forbidden  to  take  tiny  fees 
whatever,  and  in  1658  they  were  excluded  from  the  legislature. — 
For  this  uncourteous  act,  it  must  be  confessed  that  their  de- 
scendants have  made  the  amende  honorable.  The  medical  pro- 
fession seemed  also  an  object  of  jealousy  with  the  planter;  ae 
by  another  law  (passed  in  1546)  physicians  were  required  to 
swear  to  the  value  of  their  dfugs. 

Mechanical  skill  of  the  ancient  Egyptians.  The  inner  cham- 
ber contains  subjects  of  the  most  interesting  and  diversified 
kind.  Among  these,  on  the  left,  (entering),  are  cabinet  ma- 
kers, carpenters,  rope-makers  and  sculptors,  some  of  whom 
are  engaged  in  bevelling  and  squaring  a stone,  and  others  in 
finishing  a sphinx,  with  two  colossal  statues  of  the  king.  The 
whole  process  of  brick- making  is  also  introduced.  Others  are 
employed  in  heating  a liquid  over  a charcoal  fire,  to  which  are 
applied,  on  either  side,  a pair  of  bellows.  These  are  worked 


by  the  feet,  the  operator  standing,  and  pressing  them  alternate  • 
ly,  while  he  pulls  up  each  exhausted  skin  by  a string  he  holds 
in  his  hand.  In  one  instance  the  man  has  left  the  bellows,  bu* 
they  are  raised,  as  if  full  of  air,  which  would  imply  a knowledge 
of  the  valve.  Another  singular  fact  is  learnt  from  these  frescos 
— their  acquaintance  with  the  use  of  glue — which  is  heated  on 
the  fire,  and  spread,  with  a thick  brush,  on  a level  piece  of 
board.  One  of  the  workmen  then  applies  two  pieces  of  different 
colored  wood  to  each  other,  and  this  circumstance  seems  to  de- 
cide that  glue  is  here  intended  to  be  represented  rather  than  a 
varnish  or  color  of  any  kind. 

f Wilkinson’s  General  View  of  Egypt, 

Great  printing  establishment.  A London  paper  gives  an  in- 
teresting description  of  the  extensive  printing  establishment  of 
Mr.  Clowes,  where  the  publications  of  the  celebrated  publisher, 
Charles  Knight,  and  of  the  society  for  the  diffusion  of  Useful 
Knowledge,  are  printed.  They  are  employing  thirty  type-foun- 
ders, six  stereotype-founders,  seven  men  damping  paper,  and 
one  hundred  and  sixty  compositors.  The  principal  composing 
room,  where  the  types  are  set,  is  270  feet  long,  and  is  filled 
from  end  to  end  with  a double  row  of  frames.  Two  steam  en- 
gines are  employed  driving  the  printing  machines,  of  which 
there  are  eight  that  can  each  throw  off  from  700  to  1,000  im- 
pressions per  hour.  There  are  15  common  printing  presses  for 
fine  work,  and  7 hydraulic  presses,  of  260  horse  power  each,  for 
pressing  paper.  There  is  in  the  establishment  about  1,000 
works  in  stereotype,  of  which  75  are  bibles.  The  first  cost  of 
these  would  amount  to  £100,000;  the  weight  is  about  3,000 
tons,  and  if  melted  and  sold  for  old  metal,  would  be  worth 
£70,000.  The  average  quantity  of  paper  printed  amounts 
weekly  to  the  astonishing  quantity  of  2,000  reams.  When  the 
paper  makers  and  other  tradesmen  are  taken  into  account,  the 
men  to  which  this  establishment  giyes  employment  ffifist 
amount  to  several  thousand. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  the  annual  consumption  of  coffee 
in  the  United  States,  is  not  less  than  80,000,000  lbs.  Now, 
supposing  that  the  average  price  is  12±c.  per  lb.  this  quantity 
cost  $10,000,000. 

The  British  ship  Harriet,  which  recently  arrived  at  Liverpool 
from  Mobile,  is  said  to  have  brought  the  largest  cargo  of  cotton 
of  any  ship  ever  known,  viz:  2,150  bales,  valued  at  $250,000, 
besides  10,000  feet  of  plank.  She  measures  618  tons,  and  is 
owned  by  John  Johnson,  esq.  of  Liverpool. 

This  is  a mistake.  It  appears  by  the  Liverpool  Journal,  that 
the  American  ship  George  Washington  brought  200,000  pounds 
more  than  the  Harriet. 

Of  96  robbers  lately  confined  in  a single  prison  in  Saxony,  29 
were  women  and  girls. 

Nearly  50  persons  are  confined  in  the  bridewell  of  Devizes 
for  offences  against  the  game  laws. 

The  Jewish  population  of  Great  Britain  is  estimated  at 
30,000,  of  which  20,000  live  in  London. 

THE  MECKLENBURG  DECLARATION. 

The  following  account  of  the  celebration  of  th e Meck- 
lenburg Declaration  of  Independence , ’which  took  place 
on  the  20th  of  May  last,  is  exceedingly  interesting,  and 
is  peculiarly  appropriate  for  this  work— which  is  chiefly 
intended  to  be  a record  of  the  past,  and  passing,  history 
of  our  country. 

From  the  Charlotte  (N.  C.)  Journal. 

We  last  week  gave  a hasty  sketch  of  what  took  place  on  the 
20ih  May,  which  we  trust  will  not  prevent  our  readers  enjoy- 
ing a more  detailed  account  of  the  proceedings  of  that  eventful 
day,  although  we  are  now  compelled  to  repeat  many  things 
said  before. 

Although  public  expectation  was  much  excited  in  regard  to 
the  commemoration  of  the  Mecklenburg  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, which  was  held  in  this  place  on  Wednesday,  the 
20th  May,  it  has  been  more  than  realised.  We  can  safeiy  say 
that  a larger,  more  respectable  and  more  decorous  assemblage 
of  persons,  has  not  convened  in  the  state  of  North  Carolina 
since  the  era  of  the  time  they  met  to  celebrate.  The  day,  as  if 
in  sympathy  with  the  feelings  of  those  who  participated  in  the 
celebration,  was  beautiful  as  the  fondest  lover  of  nature  could 
have  wished — the  sky  was  cloudless,  and  a refreshing  breeze 
cooled  the  otherwise  oppressive  warmth  of  the  sun. 

The  day  was  ushered  in  by  the  firing  of  cannon,  and  at  an 
early  hour  the  streets  of  our  flourishing  village  were  thronged 
by  a well  dressed  and  orderly  population  of  both  sexes,  mingled 
with  the  glitter  of  the  beautiful  and  appropriate  uniforms  worn 
by  the  regiments  of  cavalry  and  volunteers  called  out  on  the 
occasion.  At  9 o’clock  these  regiments  formed  in  line  in  the 
main  street,  the  left  resting  on  the  court  house.  The  counties 
of  Mecklenburg  and  Cabarrus  forming  one  on  the  memorable 
event  their  citizens  met  on  this  occasion  to  commemorate,  are 
and  ought  to  be  justly  proud  of  these  beautiful  and  effective 
regiments.  They  were  marched  to  the  field,  and  there  review- 
ed by  general  Thomas  G.  Polk,  in  the  presence  of  the  governor 
of  the  state,  senator  Mangum,  a number  of  respectable  citizens 
of  this  and  the  adjoining  county  being  present.  At  12  o’clock, 
the  military  again  formed  a line  in  the  street,  where  they  were 
joined  by  a procession  in  the  order  of  citizens,  strangers,  revo- 
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lutionary  soldiers,  invited  guests,  clergymen,  reader  of  the  de 
claration  and  the  orator  of  the  day.  In  this  order,  the  military 
in  front,  the  procession  moved  to  the  church  yard,  where  it 
opened  column  and  changed  front  by  moving  from  the  rear,  the 
revolutionary  soldiers  in  front,  in  w hich  order  they  approached 
the  stand  in  the  beautiful  grove  adjoining  the  church.  Here 
was  presented  a scene,  combining  all  that  could  be  conceived 
of  the  gay,  fanciful,  beautiful  or  sublime.  The  stand  itself  was 
decorated  with  wreaths  and  festoons  of  evergreens  and  flowers, 
combined  with  a taste  and  skill  creditable  at  once  to  the  occa- 
sion and  to  the  fair  to  whom  we  were  indebted  for  this  orna- 
mental work.  Immediately  in  front  of  the  stand  were  sealed  the 
twenty  serlen  revolutionary  guests  who  were  present  on  the  occa- 
sion, wearing  badges  of  white  ribbon,  on  which  were  inscribed, 
in  large  letters,  the  figures  of  ’75.  While  their  whitened  locks 
— their  pallid  cheeks— their  emaciated  forms  produced  a feeling 
of  veneration  and  respect  on  all  who  beheld  them;  their  ani 
mated  features  still  showed  that  they  indeed  were  interested  in 
the  proceedings.  Two  of  them  excited  a peculiar  interest,  ge 
neral  Joseph  Graham  and  captain  William  Alexander — the  first 
had  been  present  at  the  declaration  our  citizens  were  now  ce- 
lebrating, and  had  been  cut  down  and  left  for  dead  by  the  Bri- 
tish dragoons,  while  opposing  the  entrance  of  the  main  body  of 
the  army  under  Cornwallis  into  Charlotte;  the  latter  had  com- 
menced service  in  the  revolutionary  war  in  the  office  of  cap- 
tain, and  what  is  a singular  evidence  of  his  unambitious  patri 
otism,  although  distinguished  by  his  bravery  and  intrepidity, 
fighting  in  almost  every  battle  in  the  south,  he  still  retained  his 
original  station.  He  is  now  blind  and  infirm,  and  cold  indeed 
must  be  that  heart  who  could  look  upon  him  unmoved.  Near 
these  few  survivors  of  the  revolutionary  war,  were  seated  the 
invited  guests,  among  whom  were  senator  Mangum,  governor 
Swain  and  other  distinguished  citizens  of  the  state,  one  of 
whom  was  col.  Isaac  T.  Avery,  the  son  of  Waipbtsall  Avery, 
one  of  the  signers  of  the  Mecklenburg  declaration.  On  the 
right,  and  immediately  over  the  revolutionary  soldiers,  waved 
a beautiful  Hag,  presented  on  the  occasion  to  the  Lafayette  ar 
tillery,  by  the  ladies  of  Charlotte,  bearing  the  inscription 
“Mecklenburg  Declaration  of  Independence,  20th  May,  1775,” 
while  the  ladies  themselves,  with  hundreds  of  their  fair  compa- 
nions from  this  and  the  adjoining  counties,  filled  row  after  row 
of  the  benches  immediately  in  the  rear  of  the  revolutionary  sol- 
diers, with  whom  their  bright  eyes  and  smiling  countenances 
formed  a striking,  but  not  uninteresting  contrast.  Behind  and 
around  these,  extended  the  immense  and  numberless  crowd  of 
citizens  and  strangers  who  attended  this  public  festival,  and 
who  were  finally  encircled  by  the  military,  their  brilliant  uni- 
forms, glittering  arms,  reflecting  the  straggling  sunbeams  that 
occasionally  shot  through  the  almost  impenetrable  shade  of  the 
trees,  whose  green  leaves  rustled  with  a modest  silence  as  if 
conscious  of  the  respect  due  to  the  occasion.  On  seats  higher 
than  those  of  the  audience  and  overlooking  them,  sat  the  fine 
Salem  band,  who  had  kindly  volunteered  their  services,  and 
who  contributed  in  a high  degree  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  occa- 
sion. Finally,  just  in  the  rear  of  the  stand,  and  almost  adjoin- 
ing it,  was  situated  the  grave  yard,  where  rested  the  bones  of 
many  a patriot  and  hero  of  the  revolution,  and  particularly  of 
general  Thomas  Polk,  one  of  the  first  proposers  of  the  Meck- 
lenburg declaration.  At  such  a time,  and  in  such  a scene,  the 
reader  may  easily  conceive  that  the  immense  crowd  listened 
with  silent  stillness  to  an  appropriate  prayer,  delivered  with 
much  animation  and  feeling,  by  the  rev.  Mr.  Armstrong.  After 
which,  James  VV.  Osborne,  esq.  read  in  a loud,  distinct  and 
feeling  manner,  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  made  sixty 
years  ago  at  this  place,  by  the  Mecklenburg  whigs  in  conven- 
tion assembled,  (having  prefaced  the  same  with  some  animated 
and  appropriate  remarks).  After  an  interval  of  time  filled  up 
by  music  from  the  Salem  band,  an  oration  was  delivered  by 
Franklin  L.  Smith,  esq.  about  which,  as  Mr.  S.  has,  we  under- 
stand, promised  a copy  for  publication,  we  will  only  take  occa- 
sion to  say,  that  it  was  an  effort  in  every  way  worthy,  not  only 
of  the  known  ability  of  the  orator,  but  of  the  event  it  comme- 
morated. 

At  2 o’clock,  a company,  consisting  of  between  5 and  600 
persons,  sat  down  to  an  elegant  and  sumptuous  dinner,  prepar- 
ed by  Dr.  Boyd,  of  the  Charlotte  hotel,  where,  amid  the  sub- 
stantial luxuries  of  our  physical  life,  reigned  the  “flow  of  wit 
and  the  feast  of  soul,”  until  the  shades  of  evening  darkness  ap- 
proached, and  the  gallantry  of  those  who  wished  to  pay  their 
respects  to  the  ladies  at  the  ball,  and  the  steady  habits  of  others 
induced  them  to  break  up  in  good  order,  though  in  fine  glee, 
nothing  having  occurred  during  the  day  to  mar,  in  the  least, 
the  general  harmony.  After  the  cloth  was  removed,  the  follow- 
ing regular  toasts  were  drank,  interspersed  with  music  from 
the  Salem  band. 

REGULAR  TOASTS. 

].  The  day  we  celebrate — We  will  forever  cherish  it  as  the 
day  which  gave  birth  to  the^irsl  declaration  of  American  inde- 
pendence. [Music — Hail  Columbia. 

2.  The  Mecklenburg  Declaration  of  Independence — fn  the 
words  of  the  eloquent  advocate  of  our  national  independence, 
“The  genuine  sense  of  America  at  that  moment  was  never  so 
well  expressed  before  or  since.” 

3 The  signers  of  the  Mecklenburg  declaration — The  argo- 
nauts of  American  independence — the  sword  as  well  as  the  pen 
— the  battle  field  as  well  as  the  council  chamber,  attest  the 
glory  of  their  names— immortality  alike  to  them  as  to  the  free- 
dom whieli  they  gave. 


4.  Mecklenburg  and  Cabarrus  counties— United  in  the  first 
declaration  of  American  independence,  they  will  ever  concur 
in  sustaining  its  principles. 

5.  The  cause  of  freedom — Let  its  advocates  throughout  the 
world  learn  from  our  experiment  that  the  people  are  capable  of 
self  government. 

6.  Our  guest,  the  hon.  Willie  P.  Mangum— The  servant  of 
the  people  and  not  of  the  legislature— North  Caiolina  will  stand 
by  him  as  the  eloquent  and  consistent  advocate  of  the  honor 
and  interests  of  the  south. 

This  toast  was  received  with  rapturous  applause,  from  all 
parts  of  the  table,  to  which  senator  Mangum  replied  in  a speech 
of  about  two  hours,  during  which  lie  was  frequently  applauded 
by  the  listeners.  This  speech,  for  adaptation  of  style,  elegance 
of  delivery  and  general  eloquence,  we  have  never  heard  equal- 
led on  such  an  occasion.  The  toast  called  from  him  a review, 
in  some  measure,  of  the  resolutions  passed  by  the  last  legisla- 
ture, commonly  known  as  the  “exp angina  resolutions.”  The 
spirit  of  indignation  with  which  he  Heated  this  attempt  to  make 
him  the  instrument  of  his  own  dishonor — the  biting  sarcasm 
with  which  he  alluded  to  the  motives  of  those  who  passed  them; 
the  ridiculousness  of  the  resolutions  themselves,  and  the  still 
more  ridiculous  reception  they  met  with  in  the  senate,  the  vin- 
dication of  his  own  dignified  and  honest  course,  were  displayed 
in  a manner  and  with  an  eloquence  which  it  would  he  in  vain 
to  attempt  to  describe  on  paper.  We  hope,  however,  the  com- 
mittee will  obtain  the  speech  for  publication.  He  concluded 
by  offering  the  following  toast: 

By  hon.  W.  P.  Mangum — The  state  of  North  Carolina — pow- 
erful in  physical  and  moral  and  intellectual  resources — the  land 
of  our  sires  and  the  home  of  our  affections. 

7.  Tiie  soldiers  of  the  revolution — We  shall  best  revere  their 
memory  by  maintaining  in  their  purity  itic  piiiit'lples  for  which 
they  fought,  bled  and  conquered. 

8.  Our  guest,  governor  Swain — The  enlightened  and  devoted 
champion  of  the  welfare  of  North  Carolina,  his  name  is  identi- 
fied with  the  best  interest  of  the  state. 

The  applause  with  which  this  toast  was  drank  having  subsid- 
ed, governor  Swain  rose  and,  in  an  eloquent  address,  replied  to 
the  sentiments  therein  contained.  He  spoke  with  nitich  feeling 
of  the  character,  political  and  civil,  of  North  Carolina — alluded 
in  some  general  hut  astounding  remarks  to  the  subject  of  taxa- 
tion— exhibited,  by  a statement  of  admitted  facts,  the  very  great 
increase  of  the  revenue  and  expenditures — explained  their  insi- 
dious character  from  the  manner  of  their  collection  and  dis- 
bursement, and  wound  up  by  an  eloquent  and  appropriate  allu- 
sion to  the  circumstances  connected  with  the  day  we  were  ce- 
lebrating. After  which  he  gave  the  following  toast: 

The  village  of  Charlotte,  where  the  genius  of  education  first 
lighted  her  lamp  of  learning  in  North  Carolina— where  the  fire 
of  liberty  w'as  first  kindled  on  the  altar  of  American  freedom — - 
may  she  rather  become  the  cemetery  of  freemen  than  the  resi- 
dence, of  slaves. 

9.  The  memory  of  Ephraim  Brevard  who  wrote,  and  of  Tho- 
mas Polk  who  proclaimed,  the  Mecklenburg  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence. 

10.  Our  guest,  gen.  Joseph  Graham — The  living  witness  of 
the  scene  we  have  met  to  commemorate,  and  the  bold  and  in- 
trepid defender  of  its  principles. 

In  response  to  this  toast,  general  Graham  read  a paper,  con- 
taining a reminiscence  of  the  scene  he  had  witnessed,  in  which 
he  gave  an  animated  account  of  many  circumstances  attending 
the  Mecklenburg  declaration,  did  full  justice  to  the  exertions  of 
the  Mecklenburg  whigs  of  the  revolution,  and  alluded  some- 
what in  detail  to  their  particular  services.  General  Graham 
has  kindly  consented  to  permit  the  publication  of  his  address, 
which  we  hope  in  a few  weeks  to  offer  as  a valuable  treat  to 
our  readers.  He  gave  the  following  toast: 

The  village  of  Charlotte — May  it  never  he  visited  again  by 
such  dignitaries  as  lordships,  and  with  such  a retinue  as  visited 
it  on  the  26th  of  September,  1780. 

11.  The  memory  of  George  Washington. 

12.  The  state  of  Tennessee — The  daughter  of  North  Carolina 
— The  Mecklenburg  Declaration  of  Independence  is  a part  and 
portion  of  her  history — a sound  and  indissoluble  union  between 
mother  and  daughter  in  the  preservation  of  its  principles  and  its 
spirit. 

13.  The  fair — “Our  arms  their  protection— their  arms  our  re- 
ward.” 

The  following  were  among  the  volunteer  toasts  given  on  the 
occasion: 

By  the  president,  Win.  Davidson,  esq.  — Our  guest,  Jo.  Sea- 
well  Jones — the  able  defender  of  the  truth  of  the  Mecklenburg 
Declaration  of  Independence,  and  of  the  revolutionary  history 
of  our  state. 

Mr.  Jones  responded  to  this  sentiment  in  some  animated  re- 
marks, in  reference  to  the  declaration,  the  feelings  which  in- 
spired it,  the  policy  of  its  commemoration,  &c.  after  which  he 
offered  the  following  toast: 

The  great  principles  of  the  Mecklenburg  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence— resistance  to  unconstitutional  oppression — the  most 
sacred  right  of  individuals,  and  the  most  sacred  duty  of  states. 

By  gen.  T.  G Polk,  2d  vice  president — The  Mecklenburg  pa- 
triots of  ’75 — woe  to  their  sons  who  do  not  rally  for  liberty 
against  executive  power. 

By  Wm.  Lee  Davidson,  3d  vice  president— Success  to  thn1 
United  Stales’ senator  Horn  North  Carolina,  who  planted  hiaj" 
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pelf  upon  the  ramparts  of  the  constitution,  and  boldly  defended 
it  against  the  assaults  of  a servile  majority  of  the  state  legisla- 
ture. 

By  gen.  Paul  Barringer,  of  Cabarrus,  4th  vice  president— The 
senate  of  the  United  States — a wall  of  defence  for  the  rights  and 
liberties  of  the  people  against  the  encroachments  of  executive 
ambition. 

[Letters  were  then  read  from  gov.  McDuffie,  and 
Messrs.  Calhoun  and  Preston , senators  from  S.  Carolina 
— from  Messrs.  Tyler  and  Leigh,  senators  from  Virgi- 
nia— Hugh  L.  White , of  Tennessee — ■ William  Gaston 
and  Ledford  Brown,  of  North  Carolina,  acknowledging 
the  compliment  paid  to  them  by  invitations  to  attend  the 
celebration,  but  excusing  themselves  for  various  reasons 
given.  The  following  are  some  of  the  letters:] 

Fort  Hill , S.  C.  Jipril  1835. 

Gentlemen:  I have  been  honored  by  your  note  of  the  17th 
instant,  inviting  me,  in  the  name  of  the  citizens  of  Mecklen- 
burg county,  to  join  them  in  the  celebration,  on  the  20th  May 
next,  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  made  at  this  place. 
On  so  interesting  an  occa-ion,  and  one  so  honorable  to  the 
state,  I would  have  been  happy  to  accept  your  invitation,  and 
to  join  the  citizens  of  Mecklenburg  in  their  celebration,  but  it 
will  be  entirely  out  of  my  power.  An  engagement  with  which 
I cannot  dispense  will  prevent  me.  I rejoice  to  witness  a dis- 
position to  recur  to  former  periods  and  to  call  up  the  memory 
of  purer  and  better  times  than  the  present.  It  is  indeed  melan- 
choly to  reflect  how  greatly  our  character  has  degenerated  in 
the  short  interval  that  has  elapsed  since  we  declared  ourselves 
a free  and  independent  people — to  think  with  what  promp 
titude  our  ancestors  resisted  the  slightest  encroachment  on 
their  chartered  rights  in  the  infancy  of  our  power,  and  with 
what  spirit  they  met  the  greatest  power  on  earth  in  their  de- 
fence— and  with  what  tameness  and  meanness,  in  the  maturity 
of  our  power,  we  submit,  when  the  constitution  and  liberty 
of  the  country  are  trampled  in  the  dust  by  those  whom  we 
have  elevated  to  authority,  and  who  have  no  other  power  but 
the  mercenary  aud  base  means  which  office  and  patronage 
bestow.  These,  it  seems,  have  more  terror  for  us,  their  de- 
generate sons,  than  the  army,  the  fleets,  and  the  mighty  re- 
sources of  the  British  empire,  had  for  our  brave  and  patriotic 
ancestors. 

The  declaration  which  the  citizens  of  Mecklenburg  are  about 
to  celebrate  will  forever  place  the  whigs  of  the  revolution  in 
North  Carolina  among  the  most  interpid  and  zealous  of  that 
noble  band  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  our  independence.  It 
was  the  first  o.pen  movement  for  independence,  and  that  made 
by  those  who  not  only  had  a foreign  enemy  to  meet,  but  had 
many  and,  what  would  have  been  to  weaker  minds,  appalling 
difficulties  to  contend  with  at  home.  Under  such  trying  cir- 
cumstances, instead  of  holding  back  to  sec  what  others  less 
exposed  would  do,  (the  course  that  the  less  bold  and  zealous 
would  have  taken),  they  resolutely  and  nobly  moved  in  ad 
vance,  and,  instead  of  following,  set  the  example  to  those  who 
had  far  inferior  difficulties  to  encounter.  Such  courage  and 
zeal  in  the  cause  of  freedom,  with  the  names  of  those  who  dis- 
played them,  ought  to  be  remembered  and  cherished  forever. 
I avail  myself  of  the  occasion  to  offer  the  following  sentiment: 

North  Carolina — May  her  sons,  in  their  resistance  to  the 
approach  of  despotic  power  at  home,  emulate  the  noble  ex- 
ample of  the  Charlotte  convention  in  their  resistance  to  des- 
potism from  abroad. 

With  great  respect,  T am,  &c.  J.  C.  CALHOUN. 

Mr.  Leigh's  apology  concluded  with  the  following 
sentiment — • 

The  descendants  of  the  patriots  who  were  the  first  to  de- 
nounce allegiance  to  a.  foreign  crown.  May  they  ever  emulate 
the  example  of  their  fathers,  by  promptitude,  vigilance  and 
zeal,  to  avert  the  dominion  of  a crown  forged  at  home. 

Mr.  Tyler's  with  this — 

The  resolutions  of  the  Virginia  house  of  burgesses  of  1765, 
nnd  the  declaration  of  the  people  of  Mecklenburg,  North  Ca- 
rolina, in  1775.  The  first  taught  that  our  rights  were  natural, 
constitutional,  chartered — the  last  gave  the  pledge  of  “life, 
fortune  and  sacred  honor,”  for  their  maintenance. 

Messrs.  11  lute  and  Gaston  and  Brown's  replies: 

Knoxville , Tenn.  JdpriliTlth,  1835. 

Gentlemen:  By  the  mail  of  yesterday,  I received  your  in- 
vitation to  unite  with  the  citizens  of  Mecklenburg,  in  Char- 
lotte, on  the  20th  of  May  next,  in  celebrating  the  anniversary 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  made  in  that  place  on  the 
20th  day  of  May,  1775.  For  this  distinguished  mark  of  re 
■pect,  be  pleased  to  accept  my  most  grateful  acknowledgments. 

The  20th  May,  1775,  is  a day  of  which  every  native  of  North 
Carolina  may  well  be  proud.  Nothing  could  give  me  more 
pleasure  than  to  be  present  with  you  on  the  spot,  where  on  that 
day,  a band  of  patriots  dared  for  the  first  time  publicly  to  de 
Clare,  that  our  connection  with  Great  Britain  was  dissolved, 
that  we  owed  her  no  allegiance,  and  that  we  were  and  of  right 
ought  to  be  free;  but  my  distance  from  you,  and  circumstances 
beyond  my  control,  put  it  out  of  my  power  to  accept  your  in- 
vitation. I ask,  as  a favor,  that  you,  and  those  for  whom  you 
act,  when  assembled,  will  unite  with  me  in  the  subjoined  sen- 
timent. 

With  the  highest  respect,  I am  your  most  obedient  servant, 

HU.  L.  WHITE. 


The  sons  of  North  Carolina — May  they  be  the  last  to  sur- 
render those  principles  of  freedom  and  independence  which 
their  fearless  ancestors  were  the  first  to  declare. 

Newbern,  .April  16th,  1835. 

Gentlemen:  I feel  myself  highly  flattered  by  your  invita- 
tion to  attend  at  the  celebration  of  the  anniversary  of  the  Meck- 
lenburg Declaration  of  Independence.  As  a North  Carolinian, 
i am  proud  that  the  honor  belongs  to  our  state,  of  first  throw- 
ing off  the  shackles  of  tyranny,  and  1 am  the  more  proud  of  it 
because  our  right  to  the  distinction  has  been  contested  and  de- 
nied until  u could  no  longer  be  questioned.  It  is  a mailer  of 
serious  regret  that  I cannot  be  with  you  in  person  on  this  oc- 
casion, but  I shall  be  with  you  in  affection  arid  feeling.  Suffer 
me  to  send  you  a sentiment,  Which  perhaps  you  will  not  deem 
inappropriate. 

•American  liberty— Here  first  declared,  and  here  mo6t  sacred- 
ly cherished — boldly  resolved  on,  long  struggled  for,  and  nobly 
obtained,  it  must  be  preserved  by  the  virtue,  wisdom,  vigilance 
and  union  of  American  freemen. 

Respectfully  and  affectionately  yours, 

WILLIAM  GASTON. 

Caswell,  N.  C.  May  16th,  1835. 

Gentlemen:  Your  note  of  the  3d  ultimo,  was  duly  received, 
inviting  me  to  unite  with  the  citizens  of  Mecklenburg  in  cele- 
brating the  approaching  anniversary  of  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence, made  in  the  town  of  Charlotte,  on  the  20th  May, 
1775.  I have  to  express  my  regret,  that  it  will  not  he  conve- 
nient for  me  to  leave  home  at  the  time  of  the  proposed  celebra- 
tion, and  must  therefore  forego  the  gratification  which  the.  oc- 
casion would  afford. 

Among  all  the  events  of  the  revolution,  fruitful  as  that  por- 
lion  of  our  history  is,  in  deeds  of  pure  and  elevated  patriotism, 
none  is  entitled  to  be  held  in  higher  veneration  than  the  Meck- 
lenbuig  Declaration  of  Indepencence.  It  was  the  first  decisive 
movement  in  favor  of  separation  from  the  mother  country,  in 
that  series  of  great  events  which  preceded  the  revolution,  and 
which  have  produced  results  as  astonishing  to  the  civilized 
world  as  they  are  gratifying  to  the  friends  of  human  liberty.  The 
glorious  fruits  of  these  achievements  are  every  where  to  be 
seen  in  our  country.  In  its  liberty,  in  its  free  institutions,  in 
its  present  high  and  unexampled  slate  of  prosperity,  and  in  the 
commanding  attitude  which  we  occupy  as  a nation  among  the 
people  of  the  world.  These  blessings  constitute  the  highest 
praise  which  the  founders  of  our  liberties  can  receive,  and 
form  the  most  lasting  memorials  of  their  wisdom  and  patriotism. 

Accept,  gentlemen,  assurances  of  my  respect, 

BEDFORD  BROWN. 

Whereupon,  col.  Hillman,  of  Burke  county,  after  al- 
luding to  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Brown,  as  a member 
of  the  “Baltimore  convention” — but  saying  they  had  yet 
to  learn  whether  “he  had  declined  the  honor,”  gave  the 
following  toast. 

The  hon.  Bedford  Brown — While  we  are  commemorating  the 
virtues  of  the  illustrious  dead,  he  is  paying  homage  to  “the 
powers  that  be,”  by  ministering  at  the  altar  of  living  ambition. 
Verily  he  shall  have  his  reward. 

Other  volunteers — selected. 

By  col.  D.  M.  Barringer,  of  Cabarrus — The  principles  of  tha 
day  we  celebrate:  They  teach  us  that  “eternal  vigilance  is  tire 
price  of  liberty,”  whether  assailed  under  Hie  forms  of  law  by  a 
“republican”  president,  or  with  open  violence  by  a titled  mo- 
narch. 

By  hon.  W.  P.  Mangum— To  the  memory  of  the  late  col.  Wm. 
Polk:  The  last  surviving  field  officer  of  the  N.  Carolina  line;  the 
bravest  of  the  brave;  as  stern  as  virtuous,  and  as  virtuous  as 
brave. 

By  governor  Swain — Fortune  hunters  and  office  hunters:  Let 
the  fair  sex  beware  of  the  one,  and  the  people  of  the  other. 

By  James  A.  Wallace — The  doctrine  of  nullification  and  con- 
solidation:  Scylla  on  the  one  side  and  Charybdis  on  the  other: 
both  equally  dangerous  to  the  liberties  of  the  country. 

By  R.  H.  Fnllwood — The  whig  senate  of  the  United  States: 
Notwithstanding  faction  and  falsehood  may  have  their  reign, 
it  will  be  but  short.  The  time  will  be  when  that  body  will  re- 
ceive the  everlasting  gratitude  of  freemen. 

By  James  A.  Johnston — Henry  Clay:  Our  political  defender 
against  foreign  power — the  conciliator  of  domestic  disseritione. 
The  highest  gift  of  the  people  of  this  union  would  be  but  tha 
merited  reward  of  his  faithful  services. 

By  col.  M.  W.  Alexander — The  Baltimore  convention:  Like 
the  Hartford  convention,  illegitimate  in  its  birth,  the.  people  of 
the  United  States  will  not  permit  themselves  to  be  dictated  to 
by  it. 

By  G.  Maxwell,  esq. — Our  distinguished  guest,  hon.  W.  P. 
Mangum:  He  obeys  no  instructions  from  any  sovereign  but  the 
sovereign  people. 

By  Dr.  P.  C.  Caldwell— The  states:  The  Doric  pillars  that 
support  the  Corinthian  fabric  of  our  national  government.  A 
people’s  curse  on  him  who  would  destroy  the  fair  and  just  pro- 
portion of  either. 

By  J.  H.  Blake,  esq.— Hugh  L.  While:  Proverbially  honest 
and  just,  all  parties  unite  in  paying  him  homage.  He  is  the 
Aristides  of  the  Jackson  party  in  the  American  senate. 

By  George  F.  Davidson,  of  Iredell — William  Gaston:  Admir- 
ed for  his  genius,  and  revered  for  his  virtues,  political  prejudice 
may  proscribe  his  public  services,  but  cannot  darken  his  fame. 
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By  Robert  Williamson,  esq.  of  Lincoln— Martin  Fan  Buren: 
The  executor  of  the  last  will  and  testament  of  Andrew  Jackson: 
he  never  can  plead  the  want  of  assets  while  he  holds  the  peo- 
ple’s money. 

By  James  A.  Wallace—  The  general  post  office  department: 
The  great  slough  of  political  corruption  and  intrigue— may  it 
be  speedily  cleansed  from  its  impurities  by  the  limped  current  of 
popular  opinion. 

By  N.  W.  Alexander,  esq  .—Henry  Clay:  Kentucky  needs  no 
monument  of  stone  or  brass — innumerable  series  of  years  nor 
the  flight  of  time,  can  deprive  her  of  the  glory  of  her  favorite 
son — “ mult  a pars  iliius  vitabit  libilinam.” 

From  the  Baltimore  Gazette. 

The  Declaration  of  Independence,  it  is  said,  or  rather  intimat- 
ed, in  the  American  of  27ih  April  last,  was  suggested  by  a like 
declaration  made  more  than  twelve  months  before  by  the  In- 
hahiians  of  Mechlenliurg  eouuty,  in  North  Carolina,  in  proof 
of  this,  extracts  are  afterwards  given  in  another  American,  of 
the  13ih  May  following.  “This,”  says  the  American  first  men- 
tioned by  way  of  comment,  “this  is  an  extraordinary  historical 
fact.  The  New  York  Courier  and  Enquirer,  noticing  the  cele- 
bration, says  that  the  phraseology  of  their  (the  Mechlenbur- 
ers’),  declaration  is  almost  identical  with  tiiat  used  by  Mr. 
efl'erson.  This  is  a curious  circumstance,  and  cannot  he  the 
result  of  accident.  The  language  in  which  was  issued  from 
the  corner  of  a state  this  voice,  the  antecedent  and  type  of  the 
most  important  political  document  of  history,  should  be  given  to 
the  world.  We  do  not  recollect  to  have  seen  it  in  print.” 

That  language  was  promulgated  by  the  American  of  the  13th 
May. 

YVe  agree  with  the  American  and  New  York  Courier  that 
the  committee,  or  rather  Jefferson,  drew  something,  perhaps 
not  a litile,  from  this  source,  in  the  very  responsible  and  mighty 
task  he  had  to  perform.  But  there  is  another  state  paper  by 
which  it  is  probable  that  he  or  his  colleagues,  or  both,  were 
much  more  assisted.  This  was  an  European  document  going 
back  in  age  as  far  as  the  sixteenth  century.  Chancellor  Kent, 
4n  the  first  volume  of  his  commentaries,  where  he  is  giving  the 
history  of  the  American  union,  says:  “This  memorable  declara- 
tion,” (our  declaration),  “in  imitation  of  that  published  by  the 
United  Netherlands  on  a similar  occasion,  recapitulated  the 
impressions  of  the  British  king,  asserted  it  to  be  the  natural 
right  of  every  people  to  withdraw  from  tyranny,”  &c. — [See 
1 Kent’s  com.  195  ed.  N.  Y.  1826-] 

REMARKS  OF  MR.  POINDEXTER, 

2N  CONNECTION  WITH  THE  REPORT  OF  A COMMITTEE  ON  THE 
SUBJECT  OF  EXECUTIVE  PATRONAGE. 

In  senate , Monday,  February  9. 

Mr.  Calhoun  having  moved  to  print  a certain  number  of  co- 
pies of  the  report  of  the  committee  of  which  M r.  Benton  was 
chairman,  in  1826,  on  the  dangerous  tendency  of  executive  pa- 
tronage at  that  day — 

Mr.  Poindexter  rose  to  make  an  additional  motion,  with  re- 
spect to  the  printing  of  the  report  mentioned  by  the  senator 
from  South  Carolina;  and  also  the  report  of  the  select  commit- 
tee which  had  just  been  read.  It  was  his  object,  he  said,  to 
move  for  the  priming  of  30,000  extra  copies  of  both  these  reports 
for  the  use  of  the  senate,  and  for  distribution  among  the  people 
of  (the  United  States.  He  had  been  deeply  impressed  with  the 
importance  of  the  views  presented  to  tire  senate  and  to  the 
■country,  by  the  report  of  the  select  committee  appointed  to  in- 
quire into  the  abuses  of  executive  patronage,  and  the  means,  if 
any,  by  which  it  could  be  retrenched.  He,  for  one,  begged 
leave  to  accord  to  the  committee  his  hearty  thanks  for  the  labor 
which  they  had  bestowed  on  the  subject  referred  to  them,  and 
'for  the  illustrations  which  they  had  given  to  the  various  topics 
touched  in  live -report  made  by  them  this  morning  to  the  senate, 
it  cannotbe  disguised,  said  Mr.  P.  that  the  question  is  now  dis 
tinctly  presented  to  the  American  people,  of  the  importance  of 
which  they  seein  to  be  but  little  aware,  whether  power  is  to  be 
iperpetuated  in  the  hands  of  a dominant  party  by  the  influence 
of  patronage  and  the  public  money;  and  whether,  by  the  use  of 
these  means,  the  incumbent  of  the  executive  chair  shall  be  ena- 
bled to  transfer  tire  power  which  he  now  wields  to  some  favor- 
•ile  successor;  or  whether  that  high  office  is,  as  heretofore,  lin- 
ger the  practical  operation  of  our  system,  to  be  freely  conferred 
try  the  unbought  suffrages  of  the  people.  It  is  a question  of 
grave  import,  in  which  the  officeholders,  and  their  dependents, 
are  ranged  on  the  one  side,  and  the  friends  of  popular  rights  and 
free  suffrage  on  the  other.  He  deprecated  the  consequences 
which  might  result  from  the  apparent  apathy  which  seemed  to 
prevail  among  the  great  body  of  the  people,  while  gradual,  but 
fatal  encroachments  were  made  by  those  who  wield  the  desti- 
nies of  the  country,  on  the  foundations  of  public  libertv,  and 
the  principles  of  our  free  constitution.  All  republics  have' fallen 
•under  the  deleterious  influence  of  an  unlimited  and  misplaced 
confidence  of  the  people,  in  the  purity  and  stability  of  human 
virtue,  which  never  fail3  to  end  in  cruel  disappointment. 

The  American  people  he  feared,  had  been  led  or  late  into  this 
•great  error,  from  which  it  may  be  found  difficult  to  redeem  them . 
They  have  been  slow  to  believe  that  an  individual,  on  whose 
virtue  and  patriotism  they  have  heretofore  placed  the  most  im- 
plicit reliance,  could  be  capable  of  attempting  to  carry  out  mea- 
euxes,  the  inevitable  tendency  and  effects  of  which  must,  in  the 
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end,  if  not  rebuked,  produce  the  overthrow  of  their  liberties. 
The  only  mode  by  which  the  people  could  be  roused  from  this* 
state  of  apathy,  was  by  the  free  circulation  and  diffusion  of  in- 
formation, coming  from  authentic  sources,  combined  with  such 
sound  reasoning  and  conclusions  as  are  to  be  found  in  this  re- 
port and  other  papers,  similar  in  their  character,  emanating 
from  committees  oi  the  two  houses  of  congress.  Thus,  by  the 
dissemination  of  fact  and  argument,  the  eyes  of  the  people  may 
be  opened  to  the  dangers  bv  which  they  are  surrounded,  and 
the  alarming  powers,  which,  unhappily  for  the  country,  are 
claimed  and  exercised  by  the  present  chief  magistrate.  Of  all 
the  assumptions  of  power,  of  which  there  had  been  soch  an 
abundant  supply  for  the  last  two  years,  there  was  not  one  so 
dangerous  in  its  character,  as  the  construction  put  by  the'  pre- 
sident on  the  power  of  appointment  and  removal  from  office. 
Under  this  construction,  the  executive  might,  at  pleasure,  pros- 
trate and  over-ride  every  other  department  of  the  government, 
not  even  excepting  the  judiciary.  This  is  effected  by  convert- 
ing that  power,  which  was  given  for  wise  and  useful  purposes, 
into  an  engine  which  may  be  so  managed  as  to  accompli;-!!  ob- 
jects in  direct  violation  of  the  constitution,  and  thereby  concen- 
trate all  the  powers  of  the  government  in  one  of  its  departments, 
which  all  history  proves  is  that  department  most  dangerous  to 
the  liberties  of  the  people.  He  would,  therefore,  limit  and  re- 
strain this  power  by  legislation  as  far  as  possible,  without  a vio- 
lation ol  the  express  provisions  of  the  constitution.  Connected 
with  this  subject,  he  said  he  would  recall  the  recollection  of  the 
senate  to  the  principles  advanced  in  a paper  sent  to  the  senate 
by  the  president,  at  its  last  session,  called  a protest  against  cer- 
tain resolutions  which  had  been  adopted  by  this  body.  In  that 
paper,  it  will  be  remembered,  the  president  claimed,  by  virtue 
of  powers  inherent  in  the  executive,  and  which  pre-existed  the 
constitution,  without  deigning  to  notice  the  limitations  specified 
in  that  instrument,  and  of  which  he  declaim!  he  could  not  be 
deprived,  without  an  amendment  of  the  constitution,  the  entire 
control  over  the  public  property  of  every  description,  whether 
it  he  lands,  ships  of  war,  military  stores,  hank  notes  or  gold  and 
silver  in  the  treasury.  He  did  not  pretend  to  set  up  this  claim 
under  the.  constitution  and  laws,  but  asserted  the  power,  as  ap- 
pertaining to  the  executive,  in  defiance  of  either.  This  extra- 
ordinary pretension  is  based  on  the  words  in  the  constitution, 
“that  the  executive  power  shall  be  vested  in  a president  of  the 
United  States  of  America;”  fhe  mere  designation  of  the  depart- 
ment which  shall  exercise  this  branch  of  power,  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  powers,  made  in  the  constitution  between  the  several 
departments  therein  created  and  established.  He  arrives  at  this 
strange  conclusion  by  the  most  novel  process  of  reasoning,  as 
applicable  to  a government  ol  limited  and  defined  powers. 

He  says,  “ all  executive  power  is  vested  in  tin;  president,” 
and  then,  turning  to  the  pages  of  Vatiel,  Grotius,  Puffendorf  or 
Bhickstone,  and  informing  himself  of  the  nature  and  extent  of 
the  powers  defined  to  be  executive,  be  unhesitatingly  appropri- 
ates the  whole  of  them  to  himself.  He  disdains  to  trouble  him- 
self with  the  restraints  and  limitations  put  on  his  department 
by  the  framers  of  the  constitution,  but  resorts  to  the  elementary 
writers,  to  see  their  definition  of  executive  power,  and  vanm- 
ingly  exclaims,  “these  are  my  powers!”  because  all  executive 
power  is  vested  in  the  president,  including  as  well  such  as  are 
granted,  as  the  entire  range  of  those  which  are  known  to  be  of 
an  executive  character  in  other  governments,  anterior  to  the 
adoption  of  the  federal  constitution.  But  this  sweeping  claim 
to  the  custody  and  control  of  the  public  property  and  the  public 
purse,  alarmed  the  fears  of  his  more  prudent  friends,  who  be- 
lieved that  this  was  too  broad  an  assumption  of  power  to  be 
sanctioned  by  the  people;  and  they  forthwith  prepared  a sup- 
plemental message,  or  paper,  which  was  sent  in  the  next  day, 
explaining  or  mystifying  the  words  of  the  original  protest,  in 
this  paper  he  told  the  senate,  that  he  did  not  deny  to  them  ilte 
right  to  legislate  in  regard  to  the  custody  and  security  of  the 
public  property,  and  the  money  in  the  treasury  of  tbe  United 
Stales;  that  congress,  indeed,  possessed  this  right,  and  that  be 
accorded  it  to  them,  always  reserving  to  himself  the  veto,  which 
he  might  at  all  times  use,  when  they  legislated  on  this  subject 
in  opposition  to  his  will.  The  purport  of  his  language  amount- 
ed to  this:  “You  may  legislate  on  this  subject;  you  may  desig- 
nate the  officer  who  shall  take  charge  of  the  public  treasure, 
and  appoint  the  place  where,  it  shall  he  kept,  but  whenever  this 
officer  shall  be  appointed,  he  must  act  under  my  commission, 
and  be  subject  to  my  orders.  I shall  hold  the  control  over  him, 
and  if  he  refuses  to  execute  the  powers,  vested  in  him  by  law, 
according  to  my  will,  he  is  responsible  to  me,  and  I am  solely 
responsible  to  the  nation  for  his  acts,  and,  as  a matter  of  course, 
if  he  disobeys  my  commands,  his  commission  will  be  vacated, 
and  a successor  appointed,  who  will  adapt  his  conduct  to  my 
discretion,  without  regard  to  his  legal  obligations.” 

Thus,  while  pretending  to  yield  the  enormous  powers,  which 
he  boldly  claimed  as  appertaining  directly  to  his  official  station, 
he  in  effect  retains  them  incidentally  by  the  universal  control 
which  he  exercises  over  the  official  acts  of  every  officer  of  the 
government.  Of  what  avail,  then,  will  it  be  to  pass  the  bill  re- 
port'd by  the  honorable  senator  from  South  Carolina,  to  regu- 
late the  deposites  of  the  public  money  in  the  state  banks? 

it  is  manifest  that  whoever  is  charged  with  the  execution  of 
this  law,  must,  under  the  new  theory  of  executive  power,  be 
subjected  to  tbe  will  of  tbe  president,  and  the  public  money 
will,  under  any  arrangement  which  can  be  made,  remain,  as  it 
now  is,  at  the  entire  disposal  of  the  president,  without  regard 
to  any  restraints  which  it  may  be  attempted  to  impose  on  him 
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by  law.  VVe  are  plainly  told,  that  it  is  made  the  constitutional 
duty  of  the  president  “to  see  that  the  laws  are  faithfully  exe- 
cuted,” and  that,  under  this  power,  he  might,  in  person,  per- 
form all  the  duties  himself,  if  he  had  the  physical  ability.  He 
might  be  the  marshal,  and  with  his  own  hand,  execute  the  pro- 
cess of  the  courts;  he  might  himself  be  the  collector  of  the  re- 
venue; he  might,  in  short,  execute  all  the  laws  in  his  own  pro- 
per person,  if  it  were  not  physically  impracticable  that  he  should 
do  so.  Congress,  therefore,  have  furnished  him,  by  various 
laws,  with  forty  thousand  aids,  tor  all  of  whom  he  holds  him- 
self responsible  to  the  nation  in  the  performance  of  their  respec- 
tive duties.  This  (said  Mr.  P.)  I understand  to  be  the  broad 
construction  which  the  president  had  put  upon  his  powers. 
Well,  he  tells  us,  that  if  any  one  of  these  officers  shall  fail  to 
perform  his  duties  in  the  mariner  he  may  order  them  to  be  per- 
formed; if  he  shall  fail  or  refuse  to  act  in  conformity  to  his  di- 
rections or  dictation,  he  would  consider  it  to  be  his  duty,  for 
such  default,  to  remove  the  officer,  because  he  could  no  longer 
bold  himself  responsible  for  the  performance  of  his  duties.  This 
was  plain  language,  and  could  not  be  misunderstood.  The  pre- 
sident had  carried  it  out  to  its  full  extent  in  the  process  by  which 
he  effected. the  removal  of  the  public  money,  deposited  by  law 
in  the  bank  of  the  United  Slates.  What  right  had  the  president 
to  put  his  hand  in  the  public  chest?  The  constitution  gave  him 
no  more  power  over  the  treasury  than  had  been  given  to  any 
other  officer  of  the  government — to  draw  his  quarter’s  salary, 
and  to  spend  it  in  such  manner  as  he  might  think  fit.  The  law 
gave  him  no  such  power.  A broad  line  had  been  drawn  by  the 
patriots  who  formed  the  constitution,  between  the  executive 
and  the  puldie  treasury.  To  congress  is  given  the  control  of 
that  important  branch  of  the  national  interests,  thereby  separat- 
ing it  from  the  executive,  who  is  placed  at  the  head  of  the  phy- 
sical forces  of  the  country. 

it  must  be  evident  to  every  reflecting  mind  that  the  concen- 
tration of  these  two  powers  in  the  same  hands,  is  of  the  very 
essence  of  despotism.  How  had  the  president  got  possession  of 
the  public  treasury?  Not  by  virtue  of  any  power  vested  in  him 
t»y  ihe  constitution  and  the  laws,  for  in  these  none  such  is  to  be 
ffsand;  but  he  had  effected  this  object  by  appropriating  the  pow- 
er of  removal  from  office  to  its  accomplishment.  The  president 
told  the  secretary  of  the  tieasury  to  remove  the  deposites  from 
the  bank,  where  the  law  had  placed  them  for  safe  keeping  and 
distribution.  The  secretary  replied  that  he  believed  the  public 
interests  would  not  be  consulted  by  such  a measure;  but  that 
tt  would  be,  in  his  opinion,  highly  injurious  to  the  country  at 
large,  and  therefore  he  could  not  conscientiously  comply  with 
the  wishes  of  the  president,  in  this  respect,  in  the  exercise  of  a 
discietiou  vested  exclusively  in  him  by  law.  Whereupon  the 
president,  with  seeming  courtesy,  informs  the  secretary,  “sir,  I 
wish  it  10  he  distinctly  understood  Hurt  I do  not  desire  to  inter- 
fere with  your  duties;  you  are  at  liberty  to  execute  them  ac- 
cording to  your  cdiistriictioii  of  the  law;  but  if  you  cannot  con- 
scientiously conform  to  my  will,  L annul  your  commission,  and 
shall  appoint  an  officer  in  your  place,  more  pliant,  who  will 
obey  my  orders  on  my  responsibility,  without  interposing  his 
own  opinion,  either  in  reference  to  the  powers  vested  in  him 
by  law,  or  the  good  of  the  country.”  It  is  undeniable  that,  ac- 
cording to  Hits  rule,  which  seems  now  to  be  the  settled  doctrine 
of  this  administration,  that  no  power  can  be  vested  in  a subor- 
dinate officer  of  the  government  by  law,  which  is  not  liable  to 
be  controlled  in  its  execution,  at  the  discretion  of  the  chief  ma- 
gistrate. Will  any  one  pretend  that  this  government,  thus  ad- 
ministered, is  one  of  checks  and  balances,  which  limits  each 
department  within  its  own  orbit,  and  confines  each  to  the  ex- 
ercise of  its  delegated  powers  and  duties?  Sir,  it  is  no  such 
thing.  The  monarch  of  jSnglaiid,  with  all  his  regal  sway  and 
pomp,  would  not  dare  to  lay  hold  of  the  public  treasury  of  the 
Kingdom,  and  loan  it  out  at  his  pleasure  to  the  corporations  of 
of  Liverpool  or  London,  or  distribute  it  among  local  banks,  as 
his  own  whim  or  caprice,  or  his  political  ambition,  might  dic- 
tate. Such  an  outrage  would  arouse  the  spirit  of  English  liber- 
ty, and  the  throne  itself  would  tremble  under  the  crowned  head 
who  had  dared  to  commit  it.  But,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  all 
this  has  been  done  iri  this  free  country,  under  the  name  of  de- 
mocracy! The  people  have  not  yet  had  this  question  fairly  be- 
fore them  for  their  decision. 

We  have,  indeed,  attempted  to  bring  the  high  prerogative 
doctrines  of  the  present  day  in  their  naked  deformity,  to  the 
view  of  the  unsuspecting,  honest  citizens  of  the  republic.  But 
the  issue  has  been  evaded,  and  the  people  every  where  have 
been  unhliishiugty  told,  that  it  was  a mere  question  of  “hank  or 
no  hank.”  Thus,  the  unpopularity  of  all  banks,  and  the  reck 
less  denunciations  which  have  been  tint  forth  in  Ihe  public  press 
against  the  bank  of  the  United  Stales,  have  been  brought  in  aid 
of  the  dominant  party;  the  minds  of  the  people  have  been  lured 
and  diverted  from  the  real  question  which  they  had  to  decide, 
and,  under  this  delusion,  popular  elections  have  turned  in 
favor  of  those  who  have  indicted  Ihe  most  fatal  wounds  on  the 
vital  principles  of  mir  free  constitution.  But.  said  Mr.  P.  I will 
not  permit  myself  to  doubt,  that,  whenever  the  freemen  of  this 
country  shall  be  fully  informed  of  the  abuses  which  have  been 
practised  under  this  administration,  of  the  prostitution  of  the 
pi  ess,  and  the  corrupt  purposes  to  which  Ihe  patronage  of  the 
government  lias  been  applied,  and  of  the  unmeasured  strides  of 
power,  which  defies  the  restraints  of  law,  they  will  come  to  the 
rescue  in  the  majesty  of  their  strength,  and  restore  the  const! 
Uttion  to  its  primitive  puri.ty  and  simplicity.  Against  the  for- 
xuidable  array  of  executive  power,  now  claimed  and  exercised, 


neither  the  constitution  nor  the  law  affords  an  adequate  safe- 
guard. This  tremendous  power  of  appointment  to,  and  removal 
from  office,  applied,  as  it  now  is,  enables  the  president  to  sub- 
stitute iiis  will,  and  render  it  paramount  to  the  enactments  of 
law,  or  the  express  provisions  of  the  constitution.  A single  ex- 
ample will  demonstrate  this  to  the  satisfaction  of  every  unpre- 
judiced mind.  The  power  is  vested  in  congress  to  authorise 
the  appointment  of  inferior  officers  by  the  courts  of  law,  or  the 
heads  of  departments.  Could  such  a law  be  executed  against 
the  will  of  the  president?  it  is  manifest  that  it  could  not.  For, 
if  the  head  of  any  department  should  refuse  to  appoint  such  in- 
ferior officers  as  the  president  might  designate,  notwithstanding 
the  law,  made  in  pursuance  of  the  constitution,  vested  the 
power  exclusively  in  the  department,  the  means  of  enforcing 
the  will  of  the  president,  in  this  respect,  is  rendered  plain  and 
simple,  by  his  former  practice  in  like  cases.  He  might,  it  is 
true,  disclaim  all  intention  of  interfering  with  a head  of  a de- 
partment in  the  execution  of  a law,  but  that  disclaimer  would 
be  followed  up  by  the  immediate  removal  of  that  officer,  if  he 
did  not  make  such  appointments  as  the  president  might  dictate. 

Thus  the  president  may,  with  impunity,  according  to  the  con- 
struction which  lie  puts  upon  his  own  powers,  trample  under 
foot  the  law's  made  in  pursuance  of  the  constitution,  and  make 
his  mandate  superior  to  both.  These  are  the  monstrous  doc- 
trines avowed  and  carried  into  practical  operation  by  tlie  self- 
styled  democracy  of  the  present  day.  In  this  manner  he  might 
even  go  further,  and  effectually  control  the  execution  of  the 
judgments  and  decrees  of  the  couits  of  the  United  Slates.  Of 
what  avail  is  a decree  or  judgment  of  the  supreme  court,  if  it 
could  not  be  carried  into  execution?  None  at  all.  It  would 
amount  to  a mere  brutuvn.  fulmen,  of  no  force  or  effect  whatever. 
Could  not.  the  power  of  removal  be  applied  to  a marshal  in  any 
district  of  the  United  States,  if  he  persisted  in  executing  a judg- 
ment of  the  court,  in  opposition  to  an  order  from  the  president 
prohibiting  him  from  levying  on  the  property  of  the  defendant, 
in  the  same  manner  tiiat  it  has  been  applied  to  a secretary  of 
the  treasury  for  denying  his  agency  in  the  transfer  of  the  public 
treasury  fiom  its  legal  place  of-deposite?  There  is  nothing  in 
the  nature  of  the  service  to  be  performed  which  would  make  it 
an  exception  to  the  general  rule  which  is  applicable  to  all  offi- 
cers holding  commissions  at  the  pleasure  of  the  president. 
Thus  he  would  become  the  ultimate  arbiter  of  the  most  solemn 
decisions  of  the  courts;  lie  might  examine  the  record,  and  pro- 
nounce an  opinion  that  the  judgment  or  decree  of  the  court  is 
unconstitutional,  as  he  understands  it,  (and  he  executes  the 
constitution  as  he  understands  it);  and  on  this  ground  alone, 
according  to  his  good  will  and  pleasure,  order  the  marshal  to 
disregard  the  proeess  of  execution,  who  would  he  bound  to  obey 
this  imperial  mandate  or  surrender  his  office  to  another. 

Is  it  not  then  evident  to  the  common  sense  of  every  man  wiio 
beats  me,  that,  according  to  the  construction  which  tlie  presi- 
dent puts  on  the  power  of  appointment  and  removal  from  office, 
he  can  as  effectually  control  the  judgments  and  decrees  of  the 
supreme  court  as  if  he  were  to  put  on  the  judicial  robes  and 
take  his  seat  among  tlie  judges?  When,  sir,  said  Mr.  P.  I find 
the  patronage  of  the  government,  and  the  enormous  powers 
claimed  as  incident  to  it,  thus  perverted  and  prostituted  to  sub- 
serve the  purposes  of  political  ambition,  I will  raise  my  yoice 
to  check  and  restrain  it,  without  regard  to"  the  consequences 
which  may  result  to  myself  personally  from  the  independent 
discharge  of  my  public  duties.  He  would  not,  he  said,  speak, 
at  this  time,  of  proscription  for  opinion’s  sake,  which  has  been 
carried  to  the  greatest  excess  under  tlie  present  administration. 
He  would,  indeed,  forbear  to  enlarge  on  most  of  the  matters 
which  had  been  brought  in  a condensed  form  to  the  notice  of 
the  senate  by  the  teport  of  the  select  committee.  He  might, 
perhaps,  seize  another  opportunity  to  enter  more  at  large  into 
the  consideration  of  these  subjects.  For  the  present  he  would 
content  himself  with  the  motion*  which  he  indicated,  when  he 
rose  to  address  the  senate,  that  thirty  thousand  extra  copies  of 
the  report  be  printed,  that  it  might  he  distributed  throughout  the 
country,  for  tlie  information  of  the  people. 

mr.  benton’s  remarks  on  tite  same  subject. 

Mr.  Benton  rose  to  speak  to  some  parts  of  the  leport — to  ex- 
press his  concurrence  in  some  parts,  his  dissent  to  others. 

He  concurred  in  the  general  purport,  and  in  the  general  ob- 
jeci  of  the  report,  iu  showing  the  great  increase  which  had  taken 
place,  in  a short  time,  in  tlie  expenditures  of  the  government, 
and  in  the  number  of  persons  employed,  or  supported  by  it. 
The  increase  was  great,  but  not  so  great  as  had  been  depicted; 
and  out  of  proportion  to  the  increase  of  population  and  wealth 
of  the  country  lor  the  same  period,  hut  not  so  inordinately  as 
the  report  affirmed.  It  was  the  object  of  the  report  to  reduce 
this  too  great  expenditure,  and  to  diminish  the  number  of  that 
vast  mOltiitifle  of  persons  uovv  paid,  or  supported,  out  of  the  fe- 
deral treasury.  In  all  this  he  concurred  with  the  report;  but 
he  regretted,  deeply  and  sincerely  regretted,  that  it  had  not 
fallen  wiihin  Ihe  scope  of  the  chairman’s  view  of  his  subject, 
to  show  the  source  and  origin  of  these  great  increases;  that  Ihe 
blame,  if  any,  should  fall  upon  the  true  authors,  and  the  genius 
of  reform  should  know  where  to  apply  her  correcting  hand. 
The  omission  of  the  chairman  to  show  this,  had  laid  him  (Mr. 
B.)  under  the  necessity  of  endeavoring  to  supply  the  defect; 

*Tlm  motion  was  subsequently  modified,  at  the  suggestion  of 
several  senators,  so  as  to  print  only  ten  thousand  copies;  which 
was  carried. 
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and  lie  should  do  so  under  all  the  disadvantages  of  an  imme- 
diate reply  to  a well  prepared  report,  which  he  had  heard  read 
once,  and  hut  once,  in  committee,  before  it  wa3  now  read  in 
this  chamber.  The  report,  -aid  Mr.  B.  assumes,  for  the  periods 
of  comparison,  the  year  1825,  which  was  the  first  of  Mr.  Adams’ 
administration,  and  ilie  year  1833,  which  was  the  commence- 
ment of  the  second  term  of  president  Jackson’s  administration. 
It  was  in  reality,  a comparison  between  the  two  last  adminis- 
trations and  that  of  president  Monroe,  which  terminated  in  the 
year  which  is  taken  for  the  starting  point  of  the  comparison. 
Confining  himself  to  ihese  points  of  time,  Mr.  B.  would  look  j 
into  the  origin  of  the  principal  causes  of  the  great  increases  of 
money  expended,  and  men  employed,  or  fed,  by  the  federal  go- 
vernment within  this  period;  and  would  show  that  the  implica- 
tions of  the  report,  for  direct  assertions  was  not  made,  but  the 
implications  of  the  report,  which  would  seem  to  cast  censure 
on  the  present  administration  for  these  large  augmentations, 
could  have  no  foundation  in  fact,  and  must  find  their  applica- 
tion elsewhere. 

The  business  of  internal  improvement  was  the  first  head  of 
increase  which  Mr.  B.  would  mention;  and  that  business  com- 
menced, or  rather  assumed  its  expanded  and  invigorated  form, 
in  the  year  1824 — the  last  year  of  Mr.  Monroe’s  administration 
— and  under  whose  auspices  and  recommendations  no  person 
could  better  tell  than  the  distinguished  author  of  the  present 
report.  Internal  improvement  was  then,  and  at  that  early 
time,  the  inviting  ocean,  upon  which  many  candidates  for  po- 
pular favor  were  seen  to  spread  the  entire  surface  of  their  dis 
tended  canvass.  Commenced  upon  national  principles,  and 
with  the  design  of  being  confined  to  national  objects,  the 
whole  system  rapidly  degenerated  into  local,  or  neighborhood 
contrivances,  for  the  expenditure  of  money,  and  the  acquisition 
of  popularity.  Before  the  end  of  Mr.  Adams’  four  years,  the 
downward  course  of  the  system  lrad  established  the  truth  of 
the  double  prediction  which  Mr.  Jefferson  had  made  shortly 
before  his  death;  it  had  opened  a gulf  which  the  treasures  of 
Peru  and  Mexico  could  not  fill!  It  had  produced  a scramble 
for  money,  in  which  the  meanest  got  most!  President  Jackson 
found  this  system  at  that  pass,  with  the  immense  augmentation 
of  money  expended,  and  men  employed, Which  it  necessarily 
involved;  and  the  consequent  increase  of  executive  patronage 
which  these  augmentations  implied.  Far  from  enhancing,  or 
even  retaining,  this  branch  of  patronage,  he  voluntarily  strip- 
ped himself  of  it.  At  the  risk  of  some  danger  to  his  temporary 
popularity,  lie  stood  forth  to  oppose  the  barrier  of  the  executive 
veto  to  tlie  fatal  current  of  local  arid  neighborhood  internal  im- 
provement. He  endeavored  to  turn  back  the  system,  and  to 
confine  it  to  its  original  design,  that  of  great  national  ohjects. 
So  far,  then,  as  this  head  of  increased-expenditure,  and  increas- 
ed numbers,  employed  by  the  federal  government,  lias  been  a 
source  of  augmented  patronage  to  the  executive  government, 
president  Jackson  is  free  from  blame;  so  far  as  diminution  of 
patronage  has  resulted  from  the  arrestation  of  the  fatal  and 
ruinous  part  of  this  system,  he  alone  is  entitled  to  the  exclusive 
honor. 

Revolutionary  pensions,  Mr.  B.  said,  was  the  next  source 
which  he  would  point  mil  of  those  augmentations,  which  were 
so  conspicuously  depicted  in  the  report;  and  here  the  prolific 
source  of  an  immense  augmentation  was  revealed.  Forty 
thousand  pensioners,  including  the  invalids  of  the  last  war, 
started  to  our  view;  near  three  millions  of  dollars  were  requir- 
ed to  pay  them,  and  he  believed  in  1833,  it  was  near  four  mil- 
lions. Who  opened  this  fountain  of  executive  patronage?  this 
prolific  source  of  expenditure  and  of  revolutionary  hero  resur- 
rection, which,  at  the  end  of  half  a century,  is  exhibiting  a 
larger  army  on  the  pension  roll  than  ever  Washington  saw,  at 
any  one  time,  on  the  muster  roll?  which  furnishes  the  author  of 
this  report,  with  upwards  of  one-third  of  Iris  hundred  thousand 
men?  which  is  now  making  the  revolution  cost  more  money 
than  it  cost  while  it  was  existing  and  raging?  and  which  has 
produced  a demoralization  of  moral-:,  and  a perpetration  of 
crimes,  as  revolting. to  the  mind  as  it  is  humiliating  to  the  coun- 
try? Who  produced  all  this?  Certainly  not  president  Jackson! 
but  the  action  of  congress,  under  executive  recommendations, 
commencing  at  a period  with  which  the  author  of  this  report 
must  be  most  familiar,  and  carried  on  to  the  year  1832,  when 
the  system  of  pensioning  received  its  climax  in  the  law  of  that 
year,  and  in  the  production  of  consequences  which  astonish, 
and  afflict  the  country. 

The  removal  of  the  Indiana  was  the  next  source  of  increased 
expenditure,  and  increased  agents,  which  Mr.  B.  adverted  to; 
and  on  this  head,  far  from  disclaiming,  he  claimed  the  merit  of 
it  almost  exclusively  for  president  Jackson,  ft  was  lie  who 
had  stood  forth  the  true  friend  of  the  Indians,  the  true  advocate 
and  asserter  of  state  rights,  in  relieving  the  southern  states 
of  their  Indian  population,  at  the  same  time  that  he  provided 
for  these  Indians  themselves  permanent,  tranquil,  unmolested, 
and  far  more  desirable  homes,  in  the  rieli  and  extended  plains 
of  the  far  west.  In  executing  this  policy,  congress  acted  under 
his  recommendation;  and  to  him  the  long  neglected  and  injured 
south — the  states  of  Georgia,  Alabama,  and  Mississippi,  and 
the  new  states  of  the  north  west,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Mis- 
souri, are  all,  all  indebted,  for  the' advantages  and  blessings 
which  they  now  enjoy  in  their  freedom  from  the  incubus  of  a 
useless  and  inimical  population  within  their  borders.  The 
exodus  of  the  Indians  from  the  east  to  the  west  of  the  Missis- 
sippi— from  the  land  of  the  white  man  to  the  land  of  the  red 
man — under  the  guiding  and  protecting  hand  of  president  Jack- 


son, has  been  to  both  parties,  to  the  white  race  and  to  the  red 
race,  an  auspicious  and  delightful  consummation,  on  which 
heaven  lias  shed  its  benignant  blessing,  and  which  calls  for  the 
grateiul  emotions  of  every  heart,  white  or  red,  civilized  or  sa- 
vage, which  can  rejoice  in  the  prosperity  of  the  human  race, 
and  feel  gratitude  and  thankfulness  to  its  greatest  and  most 
eminent  benefactor.  But  above  all,  and  more  than  all  put  to- 
gether, should  the  stale  of  Mississippi  feel  that  gratitude.  Hard 
was  her  fate  until  president  Jackson  ascended  the  presidential 
chair.  The  oldest  territory  in  the  union,  a state  for  almost 
twenty  years,  a delicious  climate,  ample  boundaries,  lands 
adapted  to  the  production  of  the  richest  staple,  noble  rivers — 
with  all  these  advantages,  her  population  remained  a speck  in 
the  comer  of  her  own  extended  map.  The  Chickasaws  and 
Choctaws  occupied  the  finest  portions  of  her  soil,  and  seemed 
destined  to  occupy  them  forever  under  the  abetment  of  a great 
political  parly,  then  called  national  republicans,  now  wliigs, 
whose  policy  was  as  cruel  to.  the  Indians  as  it  was  unjust  to  the 
people,  and  subversive  of  the  rights  of  the  state.  President 
Jackson  appeared  at  the  head  of  the  national  affairs.  He  was 
the  slave  of  no  selfish,  or  ambitious  policy;  the  hunter  of  no 
factitious  and  delusive  popularity.  He  was  the  friend  of  the 
whites  and  of  the  reds;  he  spoke  the  language  of  truth,  justice, 
wisdom,  to  both;  and  the  long  depressed  and  obscured  state  of 
Mississippi,  finds  herself,  as  if  by  magic,  in  the  possession  of  all 
her  rights,  and  all  her  soil,  advancing  with  rapid  strides  to 
wealtli  and  population;  displaying  a prodigious  expansion  of 
both,  and  ready,  at  the  census  of  1840,  to  present  six  or  eight 
members  on  that  floor  of  the  house  of  representatives,  where 
until  lately,  she  had  but  one  member,  and  now  has  but  two. 
More!  The  graduation  principle,  by  treaty,  is  adopted  for  the 
sale  of  newly  acquired  lands,  descending  down  through  suc- 
cessive graduations  from  $1  25,  to  six  and  a quarter  cents  per 
acre!  So  that  this  state  has  acquired,  by  treaty,  under  the 
auspices  of  president  Jackson,  the  justice  and  the  boon  which 
her  elder  sisters  have  been  in  vain  soliciting  from  congress  for 
so  many  years.  For  all  this,  that  noble  state  is  indebted  to  pre- 
sident Jackson;  and  it  is  as  honorable  to  the  inhabitants  of  that 
state,  as  it  is  just  and  right  in  itself,  that  the  throb  of  gratitude 
beats  in  the  hearts,  and  the  sentiment  of  affectionate  respect 
glows  in  the  bosoms  of  almost  the  whole  of  her  entire  popula- 
tion. And  shall  the  expense  of  these  measures,  the  expense  of 
freeing  not  only  Mississippi,  hut  the  whole  south,  and  the  en- 
tire north  west,  from  the  encumbrance  of  an  I ndian  population, 
be  now  set  down,  without  explanation,  in  a grave  report  on 
executive  patronage,  as  one  of  the  wasteful  extravagancies  of 
the  day,  which  portends  the  decline  and  fall  of  the  republic, 
and  calls  for  the  trenchant  hand  of  cutting  reform,  and  the  in- 
dignant verdict  of  public  reprobation? 

Closely  allied  to  this  head,  that  of  removal  of  Indians,  was 
another,  which  Mr.  B.  would  mention,  and  which  was  too  in- 
timately connected  with  that  head  to  require  the  detail  of  ex- 
planation. It  was  the  great  acquisition  of  lands,  by  the  extinc 
lion  of  Indian  titles;  the  fair  and  full  price,  now  for  the  first 
time  allowed  for  them,  and  that  by  an  administration  depicted 
as  the  destroying  angel  of  the  red  race;  the  consequent  increase 
of  surveyors  and  land  offices,  and  the  additional  expense  result- 
ing from  all  these  wise  and  patriotic  operations.  They,  too, 
belong  to  president  Jackson’s  administration;  and  Mr.  B. 
claimed  the  honor  of  them  for  him,  instead  of  confounding  the 
increased  expenditure  resulting  from  them,  and  the  increased 
number  of'  persons  employed  to  execute  them,  in  the  indiscri- 
minate mass  of  extravagancies  denounced. 

Another  subject  he  would  mention,  the  great  increase  of  the 
tariff  in  1824,  and  in  1828,  on  the  eve  of  presidential  elections, 
and  the  complicated  nature  of  their  provisions,  to  prevent 
evasions,  detect  smuggling,  give  the  full  benefit  of  their  enact- 
ments to  the  manufacturers,  and  to  carry  put  the  protective 
principle  in  the  living  bodies  of  revenue  officers  to  defend  it,  as 
well  as  in  the  ramparts  of  parchments,  intrenching  it  to  the 
teeth,  which  congress  was  piling  up  around  it.  Here  was  a 
great  source  of  additional  expense;  additional  officers  and 
agents  employed,  and  additional  patronage  conferred;  and 
which  now  has  brought  the  collection  of  the  custom-house  re- 
venue to  the  inordinate  expense  of  nine  per  centum.  But  who 
did  all  this?  Not  the  administration;  and  therefore  the  remedy 
does  not  lie  in  the  change  of  the  administration;  but  congress- 
congress  did  it;  and  therefore  the  evil  lies  in  the  conduct  of  the 
immediate  representatives  of  the  people,  and  the  remedy  lies  in 
the  hands  of  the  ppople  themselves. 

Mr.  B.  repeated,  he  concurred  with  the  general  purport,  and 
the  general  object  of  the  report,  in  the  great  and  striking  aug- 
mentation which  it  presented  of  money  expended,  and  men 
employed,  or  fed,  by  the  federal  government;  and  the  necessity 
for  great  and  real  retrenchment  in  both  particulars,  especially 
as  many  of  the  ohjects  for  which  they  were  incurred  were  tem- 
porary in  their  nature,  and  evanescent  in  their  existence.  Yes, 
said  Mr.  B.  the  augmentations  have  been  great;  but  so  far  as 
they  are  of  questionable  propriety,  they  have  had  their  root  in 
previous  administrations,  some  of  them  in  the  administration 
of  Mr.  Monroe,  when  the  author  of  this  report  was  a distin- 
guished member  of  that  administration;  others  of  these  ques- 
tionable measures  bad  original' d under  Mr.  Adams’  adminis- 
tration, or  in  congress  itself,  and  under  the  high  pressure 
speeches,  reports  and  motions  of  gentlemen  opposed  to  the  ad- 
ministration of  president  Jackson.  Try  them,  said  Mr.  B.  exa- 
mine them  in  detail,  and  you  will  find  the  great  expenditures 
for  objects  of  questionable  propriety  originated  with  others, 
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while  those  of  real  expediency,  of  beneficial  object,  and  clear 
constitutional  propriety,  owed  their  origin  to  the  administration 
of  president  Jackson;  and  what  should  never  be  forgotten,  it 
was  the  exercise  of  the  veto  power  by  president  Jackson  which 
checked  these  extravagant  expenditures  of  questionable  ob- 
jects, for  which  he  received  unmeasured  denunciation!  And 
let  the  people  now  mark  it!  This  same  president  is  now 
blamed  just  as  much  for  not  stopping  as  he  was  blamed  for 
slopping  those  wild  expenditures. 

But,  Mr.  B.  said,  while  agreeing  to  much  that  was  in  'the  re- 
port, and  in  agreeing  that  there  was  not  only  room,  but  neces- 
sity for  retrenchment,  it  would  be  unjust  to  the  people,  who 
have  no  means  of  detecting  the  delusive  and  fallacious  state- 
ments which  go  forth  with  the  high  sanction  of  the  senate’s  ap- 
probation, to  let  this  repoil  go  forth  among  them,  to  startle, 
alarm,  di-quiet  and  amaze  them  with  the  idea  that  the  ex- 
pense- of  the  government  had  doubled  in  nine  years,  from  1825 
to  1833.  Never  was  a wilder  proposition  presented  to  the  in- 
telligence of  a rational  people;  not  that  the  quantity  of  money 
paid  out  in  the  last  of  those  two  years,  and  that  exclusive  of 
the  public  debt  in-  both  instances,  was  not  in  reality  double  that 
of  the  former,  but  the  fallacy  and  delusion  lay  in  this:  that  those 
great  additional  payments  were  not  lor  the  expenses  of  the  go- 
vernment, not  for  ordinary,  usual,  current  and  progressive  ex- 
penditures, but  for  unusual,  extraordinary,  individual,  isolated 
and  anomalous  objects,  occurring  once,  and  but  once,  finished 
forever,  when  paid  one  time;  some  of  them  impossible,  and 
others  improbable  to  occur  again;  and,  therefore,  not  fit  to  be 
held  up  among  the  current  expenses,  and  progressive  extrava- 
gance .of  the  government. 

The  report,  said  Mr.  B.  assumes  the  years  1825  and  1833  for 
the  comparison  and  contrast  which  il  exhibits;  the  expenditure 
of  the  former  being  eleven  millions  and  a half,  that  of  the  latter 
twenty-two  millions  and  three-quarters,  and  both  exclusive  of 
payments  on  account  of  the  public  debt;  and  this,  as  the  report 
affirms,  “dm'ing  a period  of  profound  peace,  when  not  an  event 
had  occurred  calculated  to  warrant  any  unusual  expenditure .” 
Now,  said  Mr.  B.  let  us  see  what  extraordinary  expenditure 
fell  upon  that  year  1833.  First,  there  was  the  Black  Hawk 
war,  on  the  Upper  Mississippi,  which,  though  the  fighting  was 
done  in  1832,  yet  the  payments  fell  chiefly  upon  the  ensuing 
year.  Under  this  head  alone  there  were  payments  in  that  year 
to  near  $900,000;*  namely,  to  the  militia  and  volunteers  of  Illi- 
nois, $442,000;  for  their  subsistence,  $186,000;  for  die  conver- 
sion of  rangers  into  a regiment  of  dragoons,  $274,000.  Then 
there  was  paid  for  duties  refunded  on  merchandise  to  import- 
ing merchants,  the  sum  of  $701,760;  then  there  was  paid  to 
claimants  under  the  convention  with  Denmark,  the  sum  of 
$663,000;  and  this  was  money  not  expended,  nor  even  paid,  in 
the  sense  of  payment,  but  merely  delivered  to  these  claimants; 
the  government  having  received  it  from  Denmark,  for  their  use, 
some  years  ago,  and  now  delivered  it  to  those  to  whom  a com- 
mission had  awarded  it.  Then  there  were  extraordinary  In- 
dian treaties  that  year  for  the  purchase  of  land,  for  which 
$735,000  were  paid;  and  removal  of  Indians,  and  subsisting 
them  after  they  got  to  their  new  homes,  the  sum  of  $368,000. 
But  the  greatest  extraordinary  payment  of  the  whole  year  was 
that  of  revolutionary  pensions,  under  the  fatal  act  of  1832. 
That  act  originated  in  congress,  and  carried  back  its  loose  and 
wild  provisions  to  take  effect  from  the  4th  of  March,  1831. 
This  threw  the  accumulated  payments  under  that  most  unfor- 
tunate act,  upon  the  year  1833;  for  all  the  remainder  of  the  year 
1832,  in  which  the  act  was  passed,  was  taken  up  in  establish- 
ing the  claims  of  persons  to  the  benefit  of  the  act.  Thus  the 
payments  in  1832  were  but  $355,686,  while  in  1833,  they  were 
ten  times  that  sum,  amounting  in  fact  to  $3,507,484.  Putting 
these  extraordinary  payments  together,  said  Mr.  B.  and  you 
have  a sum  of  about  seven  millions  of  dollars  at  once  to  be  de 
ducted  from  the  grand  aggregate  of  twenty-two  millions  and 
three-quarters,  and  he  had  no  doubt  but  that  a research  into  the 
whole  list  of  extraordinaries  for  the  same  year  would  ptoduee  a 
million  more.  Be  that  as  it  may,  here  is  a sum  of  seveti  mil 
lions,  not  belonging  to  the  current  and  progressive  expenses  of 
the  government,  carried  forward  to  the  gross  amount  of  such 
expenditure,  and  made  the  means  of  exhibiting  a duplication  of 
the  expenses  of  the  government  in  the  short  space  of  eight 
jrears.f  Here  is  the  fallacy,  here  the  delusion;  and  hence  the 
injustice  of  basing  upon  this  duplication  a cry  of  such  enor- 
mous extravagance  as  to  justify  revolution  if  we  cannot  get  re- 
formation. For  reformation  there  is  room;  for  revolution  there 
is  no  pretext;  and  the  reformation  of  the  ballot  box,  Mr.  B.  con- 
fidently hoped,  would  answer  the  exigency,  and  bringdown  the 

^Precise  surn3  are  here  substituted  in  the  published  speech 
for  the  general  statements  made  in  the  speech  when  delivered. 
Mr.  B.  had  heard  the  report  read  but  once  in  the  committee, 
and  had  not  obtained,  when  he  spoke,  the  precise  detail  of 
sums  above  enumerated.  He  obtained  them  afterwards,  and 
produced,  read  and  commented  upon  them  in  the  senate;  and 
therefore  feels  justifiable  in  substituting  precise  sums  for  the 
general  statements  which  he  could  only  make  at  this  part  of  the 
spoken  speech. 

j As  well  might  the  five  millions  in  the  French  spoliation  bill, 
which  has  passed  the  senate,  and  now  lies  in  the  house  of  re- 
presentatives, be  set  down,  if  it  passes  that  body,  also,  among 
the  government  expenditures  for  the  year  1835,  and  carried  for- 
ward to  swell  the  aggregate  of  the  year,  to  furnish  contrasts  and 
excite  discontent  against  an  extravagant  administration. 


expenses  of  the  government  properly  so  called— the  expenses 
necessarily  incurred  in  working  the  machinery  of  the  govern- 
ment— to  a sum  much  below  what  it  would  be  even  after  de- 
ducting the  seven  or  eight  millions  of  extraordinaries  lroin  the 
gross  expenditure  of  twenty-two  millions  and  three-quarters  in 
1833. 

To  confirm  his  view,  and  to  show  that  those  seven  or  eight 
millions  of  extraordinaries  ought  not  to  be  added  to  the  ordina- 
ry expenditures  of  the  government,  much  less  to  be  charged  to 
its  extravagance,  and  indicating  a progressive  expenditure 
which  ought  to  rouse  and  alarm  the  country.  Mr.  B.  would 
ad  vert  to  the  amount  of  the  expenditures  for  the  whole  eight 
years  comprehended  in  the  report,  premising  that  payments  on 
account  of  the  public  debt  arc  in  all  cases  excluded.  The  suc- 
cessive annual  expenditures  then  stand  thus: 

For  1825 $11,490,459 

1826- 13,062,316 

1827.. ... 12,653,095 

1828  13,296,041 

1829  12,659,490 

1830  13,229,533 

1831.. . 13,864,067 

1832  16,516.388 

1833  22,713,755 

From  this  view,  Mr.  B.  said,  the  Increase  of  expenditure 
would  appear  not  quite  so  frightful  as  this  report  would  repre- 
sent. For  the  first  year  of  the  term,  the  increase  was  about  a 
.million  and  a half;  for  the  next  five  years  there  was  no  increase 
of  any  moment,  and  twice  there  was  a diminution.  The  years 
1832  and  1833  had  run  up  to  large  amounts,  and  that  by  the 
means  which  he  had  shown;  so  that  if  the  author  of  the  report 
had  taken  for  the  basis  of  his  comparison  the  seven  years  of  re- 
gular expenditure,  he  would  have  found  an  increase  of  about 
two  millions  only,  instead  of  a duplication  of  eleven  millions;  a 
result  which,  while  it  would  have  presented  something  for  re- 
formation, would  have  presented  nothing  for  revolution,  or 
even  for  turning  out  the  party  in  power,  and  putting  in  their 
opponents,  who  are  the  real  authors  of  every  thing  which  re- 
quires reform. 

Having  shown  the  fallacy  of  the  report  in  its  exhibit  of  the 
extravagance  of  the  government  having  shown  its  enormous 
error  in  slating  that  this  great  increase  had  taken  place  during 
a period  of  profound  peace,  when  in  fact  there  was  an  Indian 
war  in  the  Upper  Mississippi!  and  when  not  an  event  occurred 
to  warrant  unusual  expenditure,  when  in  fact  $7,000,000  of  the 
expenditures  were,  for  objects,  not  only  unusual,  but  never  ex- 
isiing  before  or  since!  Mr.  B.  would  say  a word,  and  but  a 
word,  upon  its  correlative  part,  the  increase  of  persons  paid  by 
the  government  or  fed  by  its  bounty.  In  1825,  the  whole  num- 
ber was  55,777,  in  1833,  100,073.  This,  said  Mr.  B.  is  almost 
double;  but  how  did  it  happen?  Why  from  carrying  the  pen- 
sioners up  from  about  17,000,  to  about  40,000!  adding  multitudes 
for  internal  improvement,  and  the  custom  houses  in  conse- 
quence of  the  two  tariffs  of  1824  and  1828;  requiring  many  per- 
sons to  superintend  the  removal  of  Indians;  many  to  survey 
and  sell  the  newly  acquired  lands;  and  a whole  regiment  of  dra- 
goons for  the  defence  of  the  western  frontier.  In  these  items; 
and  others,  the  source  of  the  increased  numbers  will  be  found, 
some  few  of  them  necessary  and  indispensable  as  that  of  the 
dragoons;  some  necessary  and  temporary,  as  those  for  removal 
of  Indians,  and  internal  improvement;  some  lawful,  though  the 
expediency  of  the  law  questionable,  as  those  for  carrying  into 
effect  the  complex  provisions  of  the  new  tariff  laws;  some 
amazing,  and  almost  incredible,  as  the  increase  of  pensioners, 
the  bare  statement  of  whose  numbers  announces  a fraud  of 
stupendous  magnitude,  and  implies  a demoralization  of  public 
morals  of  frightful  enormity. 

The  dismissions  from  office  next  engaged  Mr.  B’s  attention. 
The  affected  moderation  of  language  under  which  this  topic 
was  brought  forward  in  the  report,  and  the  violence  with  which 
it  concluded,  were  particularly  pointed  out.  Remarks  of  a 
party  character  were  disclaimed,  and  the  disclaimer  was  in- 
stantly followed  by  a series  of  the  most  violent  and  offensive 
remarks  of  a party  character.  The  present  administration  was 
charged  with  having  reduced  to  a system  the  practice  of  re- 
moving from  office  for  opinion’s  sake.  The  assertion,  though 
veiled,  and  slightly  made  to  wear  the  form  of  hypothesis,  was 
nevertheless  clear  and  explicit  in  the  report,  that  the  honest 
and  capable  were  dismissed  to  make  room  for  the  base  and  cor- 
rupt; that  offices  were  the  spoils  of  victory,  the  rewards  of  par- 
tisan service,  and  the  means  of  substituting  manworship  for  pa- 
triotism, encouraging  vice  and  discouraging  virtue,  preparing 
for  the  subversion  of  liberty  a"nd  tlie  establishment  of  despo- 
tism, and  converting  the  entire  body  of  officeholders  into  cor- 
rupt and  supple  instruments  of  power!!  Such,  he  said,  was 
the  language  of  a report  which  set  out  with  a formal  disclaimer 
of  party  spirit  and  partisan  remarks.  In  defending  the  admi- 
nistration from  such  flagrant  charges,  Mr.  B.  would  first  discri- 
minate between  terms  which  had  been  much  confounded  and 
abused,  and  then  show  that  the  removals  made  by  president 
Jackson,  like  those  made  by  president  Jefferson,  were  the  legi- 
timate results  of  the  previous  system  of  appointments,  and 
were  necessary  not  only  to  the  safety  and  success  of  a 'demo- 
cratic administration,  but  due  as  an  act  of  justice  to  the  grent 
democratic  party  of  the  union.  Terms,  he  said,  were  con- 
founded. When  a man  had  been  five,  ten,  twenty,  forty  years 
in  office,  and  failed  to  be  reappointed  at  the  end  of  his  second, 
third,  fourth  or  fifth  term  of  four  years,  it  was  called  a dismis- 
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sion,  and  the  cry  of  persecution  was  set  up.  This,  Mr.  B.  said, 
might  be  correct  phraseology  with  those  who  thought  offices 
ought  to  be  for  life,  ami  eventually  hereditary,  but  it  was  a 
phraseology  repudiated  in  the  democratic  school,  where  the 
doctrine  of  right  to  office  was  repudiated,  and  the  right  of  rota- 
tion was  inculcated.  With  respect  to  the  fact  of  dismissions, 
they  resulted  in  general  from  appointments.  The  elder  Mr. 
Adams  appointed  none  but  federalists;  and  Mr.  Jefferson  had  to 
turn  a portion  of  them  out  in  order  to  get  in  a portion  of  the  re- 
publicans; and  Mr.  Jefferson  had  told  him,  (Mr.  B.)  that  he  had 
never  carried  changes  far  enough;  that  ho  had  not  done  justice 
to  his  own  party.  So  of  president  Jackson;  the  younger  Mr. 
Adams  followed  the  plan  of  his  father,  and  president  Jackson 
had  to  follow  the  course  of  Mr.  Jefferson.  Mr.  B.  said  that  his 
recommendation  for  any  office  in  his  own  state  was  worth  no- 
thing during  the  whole  administration  of  Mr.  Adams,  and  the 
latter  part  of  the  administration  of  Mr.  Monroe,  and  the  state 
to  this  day  contained  some  persons  in  office,  his  decided  oppo- 
nents, who  were  appointed  under  the  two  former  administra- 
tions. Doubtless,  he  said,  president  Jackson  had  made  some 
unfortunate  appointments;  he  himself  had  made  some  unfortu- 
nate recommendations,  though  he  had  made  but  few;  but  it  was 
incontestably  true  that  many  of  those  who  had  been  dismissed, 
or  not  reappointed,  were  themselves  proscribes  of  those  who 
were  in  their  power,  dismissing  not  only  clerks  and  under  offi- 
cers for  poetical  opinions,  but  mechanics,  workmen  and  labor- 
ers! Yes,  the  day  laborer,  when  he  would  not  prostitute  his 
vote  to  the  national  republicans,  and  the  bank,  has  been  dis- 
missed from  iiis  labor! 

The  unregulated  state  of  the  deposite  banks  was  another 
source  of  executive  patronage  which  the  report  had  strongly 
and  emphatically  dwelt  upon.  Of  all  the  matter  contained  in 
the  report,  nothing,  said  Mr.  B.  except  one  thing,  which  he 
would  mention  in  its  proper  place,  had  astonished  him  so  much 
as  this!  Not  that  there  was  not  increase  of  executive  patron- 
age from  this  source,  but  that  the  president  should  be  reproach- 
ed with  it  in  this  senate,  by  the  author  of  this  report,  and  the 
majority  of  the  committee  from  which  it  came.  What  is  the 
fact,  exclaimed  Mr.  B.  Did  not  this  senate  twice  refuse,  at 
their  last  session,  to  pass  any  law  to  regulate  the  deposite 
batiks?  Did  not  the  majority  of  this  committee  twice  refuse  to 
pass  a bill  for  that  purpose?  Did  not  the  author  of  the  report 
twice  refuse  to  attempt  to  regulate  these  banks?  Are  the  votes 
of  these  refusals,  recorded  in  our  journals,  preserved  in  our  me- 
mories, and  known  to  the  whole  body  of  the  American  people? 
And  after  that,  is  the  senate  the  place  from  wjtich  a reproach 
can  come,  and  fearful,  trembling,  awful  apprehensions  for  the 
safety  of  the  republic,  can  be  put  forth,  on  account  of  the  unre- 
gulated condition  of  these  deposite  banks,  without  exciting,  in 
the  first  place,  a feeling  of  the  utmost  possible  astonishment; 
and,  in  the  next  place,  a feeling  very  different  from  astonish- 
ment, and  of  which  the  senate  should  never  aspire  to  make  it- 
self the  object?  Mr.  B.  would  dismiss  this  topic  with  simply 
reciting  the  reminiscences,  as  the  novel  writers  called  it,  which 
belonged  to  this  occasion,  and  leave  it  to  those  who  refused — 
twice  refused — only  nine  ►months  ago.  to  comply  with  the  exe- 
cutive recommendation  to  regulate  these  hanks,  and  now  re- 
proach him  because  they  are  not  regulated,  and  shiver  with  ter- 
ror at  such  a state  of  tilings;  and  would  leave  it  to  them,  arid  a 
pretty  little  task  they  might  find  it!  to  reconcile  their  conduct 
then  with  their  conduct  now. 

The  transfer  drafts,  said  Mr.  B.have  claimed  the  attention  of 
the  report.  They  are  proposed  to  be  prohibited  in  future,  ex- 
cept for  the  bona  fide  purpose  of  transferring  public  moneys 
from  one  place  to  another,  for  the  benefit  of  the  public  service. 
To  this  Mr.  B.  had  no  objection.  He  was  not  in  favor  of  using 
the  power  or  the  money  of  the  federal  government  to  sustain 
banks  in  future.  Time  was  when  the  government  was  under  a 
virtual  duress  to  do  it.  Fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago,  for  exam- 
ple, when  the  government  was  itself  dependent  on  the  paper 
system,  and  was  obliged  to  support  that  system  to  preserve  its 
own  revenues.  Time  was  also  when  it  was  not  only  right,  but 
laudable  in  the  government,  to  sustain  the  local  banks;  and 
that  was  at  the  commencement  of  the  panic  operations  of  the 
last  year,  when  the  explosion  of  the  slate  banks  was  the  crimi- 
nal policy  of  the  hank  of  the  United  Stales;  and  the  success  of 
that  policy  was  frustrated  by  the  interposition  of  the  secretary 
of  the  treasury,  through  the  instrumentality  of  transfer  drafts. 
But  these  times  have  gone  by.  They  have  passed  away,  and 
never  cun  return  until  the  federal  government  shall  commit  the 
consummate  folly  of  creating  another  mammoth  bank,  or  en- 
tangling itself  in  the  fate  of  local  banks  by  continuing  to  treat 
their  notes  as  money,  and  receiving  the  federal  revenue  in 
them.  It  is  hoped  that  this  folly  will  not  be  perpetrated;  that, 
no  new  bank  is  to  be  created  to  overthrow,  and  to  crush  at  its 
pleasure,  all  others;  that  the  paper  of  local  banks  is  not  to  be 
made  the  currency  of  the  federal  government;  but  that  the  go- 
vernment will,  and  that  with  all  convenient  speed,  return  to 
the  currency  of  the  constitution,  and  to  the  first  act  of  the  first 
congress  that  ever  sut  under  the  constitution,  and  made  a pro- 
vision on  the  subject  of  money, -and  which  declared  that  gold 
and  silo er  coin  ONLY  should  he  received  in  payments  to  the  U. 
States.  For  the  future,  then,  Mr.  B.  was  opposed  to  lending 
the  aid  of  tlje  federal  government  to  the  support  of  banks.  If 
they  cannot  stand,  let  them  fall.  Let  them  blow  up  if  they  will, 
sky-high,  if  they  please;  high  enough  never  to  fall  back  to  the 
earth!  But,  while  concurring  with  the  report  in  the  future  re- 
siriction  upon  the  use  of  transfer  drafts,  he  took  the  opportuni- 


ty, most  emphatically,  to  dissent  from  the  censure  which  the 
report,  by  implication,  if  not  in  words,  threw  upon  Mr.  Taney 
(or  the  use  he  made  of  these  drafts  in  the  fall  of  1833.  He  de- 
fended that  use;  he  justified  it;  he  extolled  it;  he  celebrated  it 
above  all  praise.  What  was  that  use?  It  was  to  prevent  the  suc- 
cess of  crime,  and  to  compel  the  observance  of  justice!  to  frus- 
trate the  conspiracy  of  the  bank  of  the  U.  States  against  the  local 
banks,  and  to  compel  her  to  treat  her  own  notes,  and  those  of 
her  branches,  as  money!  The  case  was  this:  Upon  the  removal 
of  the  deposiles,  many  of  the  branches  began  to  refuse  to  receive 
from  the  deposite  banks  the  notes  of  the  other  branches,  or  of 
the  mother  bank,  which  had  been  received  in  payment  of  duties, 
and  which  the  deposite  banks  offered  to  exchange  for  their  own. 
Refusing  this  exchange,  and  demanding  specie  from  the  depo- 
site banks  for  all  their  balances,  the  design  of  the  federal  hank 
was  evident;  it  was  to  cripple  and  crush  the  state  banks,  de- 
stroy their  currency,  and  upon  their  ruins  erect  the  edifice  of 
her  own  necessity  and  supremacy  and  recharter.  Mr.  Taney 
interposed  to  prevent  this  crime,  this  ruin,  and  this  result.  He 
gave  drafts  to  the  deposite  batiks  to  be  used  upon  condition,  and 
on  condition  only,  that  the  bank  and  its  branches  should  conti 
nue  to  refuse  to  receive  each  other’s  notes,  received  on  public 
account,  in  exchange  for  the  notes  of  deposite  banks,  and  de- 
mand specie  from  them;  and  the  exhibition  of  these  drafts  in 
Baltimore  and  in  New  York  had  the  effect  that  was  intended; 
it  compelled  the  bank  of  the  United  States  and  its  branches  to 
honor  each  other’s  paper,  and  to  desist  from  that  part  of  their 
atrocious  and  diabolical  plan  to  break  the  deposite  banks,  and 
to  derange  the  currency  of  the  country. 

Mr.  B.  said,  these* were  the  facts  which  justified  Mr.  Taney 
for  the  use  lie  had  made  of  the  transfer  drafts;  not  only  justified 
him,  but  entitled  him  to  the  highest  praise.  He  contented  him- 
self now  with  stating  these  facts;  on  another  occasion  he  would 
prove  them.  He  had  certain  remarks  to  make  on  the  report  of 
the  finance  committee  of  the  senate,  (Mr.  Tyler’s  report  on  the 
hank),  in  which  this  proof  would  find  an  appropriate  place;  and 
he  was  certain  that  the  senate  would  not  deny  him  an  opportu- 
nity of  making  his  intended  remarks.  Looking  at  Mr.  Tyler,  he 
repeated,  that  the  senate  would  not  deny  hint  that  opportunity; 
and  Mr.  Tyler  was  understood  to  say,  that  certainly  he  would 
not  be  denied. 

Mr.  B.  next  came  to  the  proposition  in  the  report  to  amend 
the  constitution  for  eight  years,  to  enable  congress  to  make 
distribution  among  the  states,  territories  and  District  of  Colum- 
bia, of  the  annual  surplus  of  public  money.  The  surplus  is 
carefully  calculated  at  $9,000,000  per  annum  for  eight  years; 
and  the  rule  of  distribution  assumed,  goes  to  divide  that  sum 
into  as  many  shares  as  there  are  senators  and  representatives  in 
congress;  eacli  stale  to  take  shares  according  to  her  representa- 
tion; which  the  report  shows  would  give  for  each  share  pre- 
cisely $30,405,  and  then  leaves  it  to  the  state  itself,  by  a little 
cyphering,  in  multiplying  the  aforesaid  sum  of  $30,405  hy  the 
whole  number  of  senators  and  representatives  which  it  may 
iiave  in  congress,  to  calculate  the  annual  amount  of  the  stipend 
it  would  receive.*  This  process  the  report  extends  through  a 
period  of  eight  years;  so  that  the  whole  sum  to  be  divided  to 
the  states,  territories  and  District  of  Columbia,  will  amount  to 
seventy  two  millions  of  dollars. 

Of  all  the  propositions  which  he  ever  witnessed,  brought 
forward  to  astonish  the  senses,  to  confound  recollection,  and 
to  make  him  doubt  the  reality  of  a past  or  present,  scene,  this 
proposition  said  Mr.  B.  eciipses  and  distances  the  whole! 
What!  the  seriate  of  the  United  States — not  only  the  same 
senate,  but  the  same  members,  sitting  in  the  same  chairs, 
looking  in  each  other’s  faces,  remembering  what  each  had  said 
only  a few  short  months  ago,  now  to  he  called  upon  to  make 
an  alteration  in  the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  for  the 
purpose  of  dividing  seventy- two  millions  of  surplus  money  in 
the  treasury;  when  that  same  treasury  was  proclaimed,  affirm- 
ed, vaticinated  and  proved  upon  calculations,  for  the  whole 
period  of  the  last  session,  to  be  sinking  into  bankruptcy!  that  it 
would  be  destitute  of  revenue  by  the  end  of  the  year,  and  could 
never  be  replenished  until  the  rieposites  were  restored!  the 
bank  recharted!  and  the  usurper  and  despot  driven  front  the 
high  place  which  he  dishonored  and  abused!  This  was  the 
cry  then;  the  cry  which  resounded  through  this  chamber  for 
six  long  months;  and  was  wafted  upon  every  breeze  to  every 
quarter  of  the  republic,  to  alarm,  agitate,  disquiet  and  enrage 
the  people.  The  author  of  this  report,  and  the  whole  party 
with  which  he  marched  tinder  the  oriflamme  of  the  hank  of  the 
United  States,  filled  the  union  with  this  cry  of  a bankrupt 

*Mr.  B.  in  a subsequent  speech,  told  an  amusing  anecdote  to 
the  senate,  of  the  blunder  into  which  a member  had  fallen 
with  respect  to  the  distribution  of  these  $30,405.  The  first 
time  that.  Mr.  B.  saw  the  member,  after  the  report  was  read, 
he  was  violently  for  it,  and  wondered  that,  any  senator  or  re- 
presentative should  go  against  it.  The  next  time  he  saw  him 
lie  was  indifferent,  and  even  contemptuous  to  the  report.  Mr. 
B.  desired  to  know  the  reason  of  this  sudden  change,  and  it 
was  accounted  for  thus:  When  the  member  first  heard  the  re- 
port. read,  he  understood  these  $30,405  annually  to  be  intended 
for  the  members  themselves;  hut  he  now  saw  that  every  mem 
her  would  have  in  divide  with  his  constituents,  and  he  had 
40,000  in  his  district.;  so  that  it  reduced  the  thing  to  nothing;  he 
would  get  but  four  shillings  and  six  pence,  Virginia  money; 
and  then  he  swore  he  would  not  change  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States  for  four  shillings  and  six  pence,  Virginia  money. 
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treasury;  and  predicted  the  certain  and  speedy  downfall  of  the 
administration,  from  the  want  of  money  to  carry  on  the  opera- 
tions of  the  government. 

[Mr.  Calhoun  here  rose  and  wished  to  know  of  Mr.  Benton 
whether  he  meant  to  include  him  in  the  number  of  those  who 
had  predicted  a deficiency  in  the  revenue  ] 

Mr.  B.  said  he  would  answer  the  gentleman  by  telling  him  an 
anecdote  It  was  the  story  of  a drummer  taken  prisoner  in  the 
low  countries  by  the  videttes  of  marshal  Saxe,  under  circum- 
stances which  deprived  him  of  the  protection  of  the  laws  of  war. 
About  to  be  shot,  the  poor  drummer  plead  in  his  defence  that,  he 
was  a non-combatant,  he  did  not  fight  and  kill  people,  he  did 
nothing,  he  said,  but  beat  his  drum  in  the  rear  of  the  line.  But 
lie  was  answered  so  much  the  worse;  that  he  made  other  people 
fiaht,  and  kill  one  another,  by  driving  them  on  with  that  drum  of 
his  in  the  rear  of  the  line,  and  so  he  should  suffer  for  it.  Mr.  B. 
hoped  that  the  story  would  be  understood,  and  that  it  would  be 
received  by  the  gentleman  as  an  answer  to  his  question,  as 
neither  in  law,  politics  or  w'ar,  was  there  any  difference  be- 
tween what  a man  did  by  himself,  and  did  by  another.  Be  that 
as  it  may,  said  Mr.  B.  the  strangeness  of  the  scene  in  which  we 
are  now  engaged  remains  the  same.  Last  year  it  was  a bank- 
rupt treasury,  and  a beggared  government  now  it  is  a treasury 
gorged  to  bursting  with  surplus  millions,  and  a government 
trampling  down  liberty,  contaminating  morals,  bribing  and 
wielding  vast  masses  of  people  from  the  unemployable  funds  of 
countless  treasures.  Such  are  the  scenes  which  the  two  ses- 
sions present,  and  it  is  in  vain  to  deny  it,  for  the  fatal  speeches 
of  that  fatal  session  have  gone  forth  to  ail  the  borders  of  the 
republic.  They  were  printed  here  by  the  myriad;  franked  by 
members  by  the  ton  weight;  freighted  to  all  parts  by  a decried 
and  overwhelmed  post  office;  and  paid  for!  paid  for!  by  whom? 
Thanks  for  one  thing  at  least!  The  report  of  the  finance  com- 
mittee on  the  bank,  (Mr.  Tyler’s  report),  effected  the  exhuma- 
tion of  one  mass — of  hidden  and  buried  putridity;  it  was  the 
printing  account  of  the  bank  of  the  United  States  for  that  ses- 
sion of  congress,  which  will  long  live  in  the  'history  of  our 
country  under  the  odious  appellation  of  the  panic  session. 
That  printing  account  has  been  dug  up;  is  the  black  vomit  of 
the  bank!  and  he  knew  the  medicine  which  could  bring  forty 
such  vomits  from  the  foul  stomach  of  the  old  red  harlot.  It 
was  the  medicine  of  a committee  of  investigation,  constituted 
upon  parliamentary  principles;  a committee  composed  in  its 
majority,  of  those  who  charged  misconduct,  and  evinced  a dis- 
position to  probe  every  charge  to  the  bottom;  such  a committee 
as  the  senate  had  appointed,  at  the  same  session,  not  for  the 
hank!  but  for  the  post  office. 

Yes,  exclaimed  Mr.  B.  not  only  the  treasury  was  to  be  bank- 
rupt, but  tbe  currency  was  to  be  ruined.  There  was  to  be  no 
money.  The  trash  in  the  treasury,  what  little  there  was,  was 
to  be  nothing  but  depreciated  paper,  the  vile  issues  of  insolvent 
pet  banks.  Silver,  and  United  States  bank  notes,  and  even 
good  bills  of  exchange,  were  all  to  go  off,  all  to  lake  leave, 
and  make  their  mournful  exit  together;  and  gold!  that  was  a 
trick  unworthy  of  countenance;  a gull  to  bamboozle  the  simple, 
and  to  insult  the  intelligent,  until  the  fall  elections  were  over. 
Ruin,  ruin,  ruin  to  the  currency,  was  the  lugubrious  cry  of  the 
day,  and  the  sorrowful  burthen  of  the  speech  for  six  long 
months.  Now,  on  the  contrary,  it  seems  to  be  admitted  that 
there  is  to  be  money,  real  good  money  in  the  treasury,  such  as 
the  fiercest  halers  of  the  pet  banks  would  wish  to  have;  and 
that  not  a little,  since  72  millions  of  surpluses  are  proposed  to 
be  drawn  from  that  same  empty  treasury  in  the  brief  space 
of  eight  years.  Not  a word  about  ruined  currency  now. — 
Not  a word  about  the  currency  itself.  The  very  word  seems 
to  be  dropped  from  the  vocabulary  of  gentlemen.  All  1 i ps 
closed  tight,  all  tongues  hushed  still,  all  allusion  avoided,  to 
that  once  dear  phrase.  The  silver  currency  doubled  in  a year; 
four  millions  ol  gold  coined  in  half  a year;  exchanges  reduced 
to  the  lowest  and  most  uniform  rates;  the  whole  expenses  of 
congress  paid  in  gold;  working  people  receiving  gold  and  silver 
for  their  ordinary  wages.  Such  are  the  results  which  have 
confounded  the  profits  of  woe,  silenced  the  tongue  of  lamenta- 
tion, expelled  the  word  CURRENCY  from  our  debates;  and 
brought  the  people  to  question,  if  it  cannot  bring  themselves  to 
doubt,  the  future  infallibity  of  those  undaunted  alarmists  who 
still  eo  forward  with  new  and  confident  predictions,  notwith- 
standing they  have  been  so  recently  and  so  conspicuously  de- 
ceived in  their  vaticinations  of  a ruined  currency,  a bankrupt 
treasury  and  a beggared  government. 

But  here  we  are,  said  Mr.  B.  actually  engaged  in  a serious 
proposition  to  alter  the  consitutinn  of  the  United  States  for  the 
period  of  eight  years,  in  order  to  get  rid  ofsurplus  revenue;  and 
a most  dazzling,  seductive  and  fascinating  scheme  is  presented; 
no  less  than  nine  millions  a year  for  eight  consecutive  years. 
It  took  like  wild  fire,  Mr.  B.  said,  and  he  had  seen  a member — 
no,  that  might  seem  too  particular — he.  had  seen  a gentleman 
who  looked  upon  it  as  establishing  a new  era  in  the  affairs  of 
our  America,  establishing  a new  lest  for  the  formation  of  par- 
ties, bringing  a new  question  into  all  our  elections,  state  and 
federal,  and  operating  the  political  salvation,  and  elevation  of 
atl  who  supported  it,  and  ihe  immediate,  utter  and  irretrievable 
political  damnation  of  all  who  opposed  it.  But  Mr  B.  dis- 
sented front  the  novelty  of  the  scheme.  It  was  an  old  acquaint- 
ance of  his,  only  new  vamped  and  new  furnished,  for  the  pre 
sent  occasion.  It  is  the  same  proposition,  only  to  be  accom- 
plished in  a different  way,  which  was  brought  forward  some 
years  ago  by  a senator  from  New  Jersey,  (Mr.  Dickerson),  and 


which  then  received  unmeasured  condemnation,  not  merely 
for  unconstitutionality,  but  for  all  its  effects  and  consequences; 
the  degradation  of  mendicant  stales,  receiving  their  annual  al- 
lowance from  the  bounty  of  the  federal  government;  the  de- 
bauchment  of  the  public  morals,  when  every  citizen  was  to 
look  to  the  federal  treasury  for  money,  and  every  candidate  for 
office  was  to  outbid  his  competitor  in  offering  it;  the  consolida- 
tions of  the  states,  thus  resulting  from  a central  supply  of  re- 
venue; the  folly  of  collecting  with  one  hand,  to  pay  back  with 
the  other,  and  both  hands  to  be  greesed  at  the  expense  of  the 
citizen  who  pays  one  man  to  collect  the  money  for  him,  and 
another  to  bring  it  back  to  him,  ninus,  the  interest  and  the  cost 
of  a double  operation  in  fetching  and  carrying;  and  the  even- 
tual and  inevitable  piogress  of  the  scheme  to  the  plunder  of 
the  weaker  halfof  the  union  by  the  stronger;  when  the  stronger 
half  would  undoubtedly  throw  the  whole  burthen  of  raising  the 
money  upon  the  weaker  half,  and  then  take  the  main  portion 
to  themselves.  Such  were  the  main  objections  uttered  against 
this  plan  seven  years  ago,  when  a gallant  son  of  S.  Carolina, 
(general  Hayne),  stood  by  his,  Mr.  B’s  side— no,  stood  before 
him,  and  led  him  in  the  fight  against  that  fatal  and  delusive 
scheme,  now  brought  forward  under  a more  seductive,  dan- 
gerous, alarming,  inexcusable,  unjustifiable  and  demoralizing 
form. 

Yes,  said  Mr.  B.  it  is  not  only  the  revival  of  the  same  plan 
for  dividing  surplus  revenue,  which  received  its  condemnation 
on  this  floor  seven  or  eight  years  ago,  but  it  is  the  modifica- 
tion, and  that  in  a form  infinitely  worse  for  the  new  states,  of 
the  famous  land  bill  which  lies  upon  our  table,  ft  takes  up 
the  object  of  that  bill,  and  runs  away  with  it,  giving  nine  mil- 
lions where  that  gave  three,  and  leaves  the  author  of  that  bill 
out  of  sight  behind;  and  can  the  gentleman  from  S.  Carolina, 
(Mr.  Calhoun),  be  so  short  sighted  as  not  to  see  that  somebody 
will  play  him  the  same  prank,  and  come  forward  with  proposi- 
tions to  raise  and  divide  twenty,  thirty,  forty  millions,  and 
thus  outleap,  out  jump  and  outrun  him  in  the  race  of  popu- 
larity, just  as  far  as  he  himself  has  now  out  jumped,  out  leap- 
ed and  out  run  the  author  of  the  land  distribution  bill? 

Yes,  said  Mr.  B.  this  scheme  for  divided  surplus  revenue  is 
an  old  acquaintance  on  this  floor;  but  never  did  it  come  upon 
this  floor  at  a time  so  inauspicious— under  a form  so  questiona- 
ble—and  upon  assumptions  so  unfounded  in  fact,  so  delusive 
in  argument.  He  would  speak  of  the  inauspiciousness  of  the 
time  hereafter;  at  present,  he  would  take  positions  in  direct 
contradiction  to  all  the  arguments  of  fact  and  reason  upon 
which  this  monstrous  scheme  of  distribution  is  erected  and  de^ 
fended.  Condensed  into  their  essence,  these  arguments  are: 

1.  That  there  will  be  a surplus  of  nine  millions  annually  for 
eight  years. 

2.  That  there  is  no  way  to  reduce  the  revenue. 

3.  That  there  is  no  object  of  general  utility  to  which  these 
surpluses  can  be  applied. 

4.  That  distribution  is  the  only  way  lo  earry  them  off  with- 
out poisoning  and  corrupting  the  whole  body  politic. 

Mr.  B.  disputed  the  whole  of  those  propositions,  and  would 
undertake  to  show  each  to  be  unfounded  and  erroneous. 

1.  The  report  says  that  the  surplus  will  probably  equal,  on 
the  average,  for  the  next  eight  years,  the  sum  of  $9,000,000  be- 
yond the  just  wants  of  the  government;*  and  in  a subsequent 
part,  it  says,  supposing  the  surplus  to  be  distributed  should 
average  nine  millions  of  dollars,  annually,  as  estimated,  it  would 
give  to  each  share  30,405  dollars,  which,  multiplied  by  the  se- 
nators and  representatives  of  any  state,  would  show  the  sum  to 
which  it  would  be  entitled. f The  amendment  which  has  been 
reported  to  carry  this  distribution  into  effect,  is  to  take  effect 
for  the  year  1835 — the  present  year — and  to  continue  till  the  first 
day  of  January,  1843;  of  course  it  is  inclusive  of  1842,  and  makes 
a period  of  eight  years  for  the  distribution  to  go  on.  The  amend- 
ment contains  a blank,  which  is  to  be  filled  up  with  the  sum, 
which  is  to  be  left  in  the  treasury  every  year,  to  meet  contin- 
gent and  unexpected  demands;  and  the  report  shows  that  this 
blank  is  to  be  filled  with  the  sum  of  two  millions  of  dollars. 
Here  then  is  the  totality  of  these  surpluses,  eleven  millions  a 
year  lor  eight  consecutive  years,  out  of  which  nine  millions  are 
to  be  taken  annually  for  distribution.  Now  nine  times  eight  are 
seventy- two,  so  that  here  is  a report  setting  forth  the  enormous 
sum  of  $72,000,000  of  mere  surplus,  after  satisfying  all  the  just 
wants  of  the  government,  and  leaving  two  millions  in  the  trea- 
sury, to  be  held  up  for  distribution,  and  to  excite  the  people  to 
clamor  for  their  shares  of  such  a great  and  dazzling  prize.  At 
the  same  time,  Mr.  B.  said,  there  would  be  no  such  surplus.  It 
was  a delusive  bait  held  out  to  whet  tbe  appetite  of  the  people 
for  the  spoils  of  their  country,  and  could  never  be  realized  even 
if  the  amendment  for  authorising  the  distribution  should  now 
pass.  The  seventy-two  millions  could  never  be  found;  they 
would  exist  no  where  but  in  this  report,  in  the  author’s  imagi- 
nation, and  in  the  deluded  hopes  of  an  excited  community.  The 
seventy  two  millions  could  never  be  found;  they  would  turn 
out  to  be  the  “fellows  in  Kendal  green  and  buckram  suits,” 
which  figured  so  largely  in  the  imagination  of  sir  John  Falstaff — 
the  two-and  fifty  men  in  buckram  which  the  valiant  old  knight 
received  upon  his  point  thus!  (extending  a pencil  in  the  attitude 
of  defence).  The  calculations  of  the  author  of  the  report  were 
wild,  delusive,  astonishing,  incredible.  He  (Mr.  B.)  could  not 
limit  himself  lo  the  epithet  wild,  for  it  was  a clear  case  of  hal- 
lucination. 


'Page  18. 
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Mr.  B.  then  took  up  the  treasury  report  of  Mr.  Secretary 
Woodbury,  communicated  at  the  commencement  of  the  present 
session  of  congress,  and  containing  the  estimates  required  by 
law  of  the  expected  income  and  expenditure  for  the  present 
year,  and  also  for  the  year  1836.  At  pages  four  and  five  are 
the  estimates  for  the  present  year;  the  income  estimated  at 
$20,000,000;  the  expenditures  at  $19,683,540;  being  a difference 
of  only  some  three  hundred  thousand  dollars  between  the  in- 
come and  the  outlay;  and  such  is  the  chance  for  nine  millions 
taken  out,  and  two  left  in,  the  first  year  of  the  distribution.  At 
pages  10,  14,  15,  the  revenue  for  1836  is  computed,  and,  after 
going  over  all  the  heads  of  expense  on  which  diminutions  will 
probably  be  made,  he  computes  the  income  and  outlay  of  the 
year  at  about  equal,  or  probably  a little  surplus  to  the  amount 
of  one  million.  These  are  the  estimates,  said  Mr.  B.  formed 
upon  data,  and  coming  from  an  officer  making  reports  upon  his 
responsibility,  and  for  the  legislative  guidance  of  congress;  and 
to  which  we  are  bound  to  give  credence  until  they  are  shown 
to  be  incorrect.  Here  then  are  the  two  first  years  of  the  eight 
disposed  of,  and  nothing  found  in  them  to  divide.  The  two  last 
years  of  the  term  could  be  despatched  even  more  quickly,  said 
Mr.  B.  for  every  body  that  understands  the  compromise  act  of 
March,  1833,  must  know  that,  in  the  two  last  years  of  the  ope- 
ration of  that  act,  there  would  be  an  actual  deficit  in  the  trea- 
sury. Look  at  the  terms  of  the  act!  It  proceeds  by  slow  and 
insensible  degrees,  making  slight  deductions  once  in  two  years, 
until  the  years  1841  and  1842,  when  it  ceases  crawling,  and 
commences  jumping,  and  leaps  down,  at  two  jumps,  to  twenty 
per  centum  on  the  value  of  the  articles  which  pay  duty,  which 
articles  are  less  than  one-half  of  our  importation.  Twenty  per 
cent,  upon  the  amount  of  goods  which  will  then  pay  duty,  will 
produce  but  little,  say  twelve  or  thirteen  millions,  upon  the  ba- 
sis of  sixty  or  seventy  millions  of  dutiable  articles  imported 
then,  which  only  amount  to  forty-seven  millions  now.  Then 
there  will  be  no  surplus  at  all  for  one-half  the  peiiod  of  eight 
years,  the  first  two,  and  the  last  two.  In  the  middle  period  of, 
four  years  there  will  probably  be  a surplus  of  two  or  three  mil- 
lions; but  Mr.  B.  took  issue  upon  all  the  allegations  with  re- 
spect to  it;  as  that  there  was  no  way  to  reduce  the  revenue 
without  disturbing  the  compromise  act  of  March,  1833;  that 
there  was  no  object  of  general  utility  to  which  it  could  be  ap-. 
plied;  and  that  distribution  was  the  only  way  to  get  rid  of  it. 

Equally  delusive  and  profoundly  erroneous  was  the  gentle- 
man’s idea  of  the  surplus  which  could  be  taken  out  of  the  ap- 
propriations. True  that  operation  could  be  performed  once, 
and  but  once.  The  run  of  our  treasury  payments  show  that 
about  one  quarter  of  the  year’s  expenditures  are  not  paid  with- 
in the  year,  but  the  first  quarterof  the  next  year,  and  thus  could 
be  paid  out  of  the  revenue  received  in  the  first  quarter  of  the 
next  year,  even  if  the  revenue  of  the  last  quarter  of  the  preced- 
ing year  was  thrown  away.  But  this  was  a thing  which  could 
only  be  done  once.  You  might  rely  upon  the  first  quarter,  but 
you  could  not  upon  a second,  third  and  fourth.  There  would 
not  be  a dollar  in  the  treasury  at  the  end  of  your  years  if  you 
deducted  a quarter’s  amount  four  times  successfully.  It  was  a 
case,  if  a homely  adage  might  be  allowed,  w'hich  would  well 
apply — you  could  not  eat  the  cake  and  have  it  too.  Mr.  B.  sub- 
mitted it  then  to  the  senate,  that,  on  the  first  point  of  objection  to 
the  report,  his  issue  was  maintained.  There  w'as  no  such  sur- 
plus of  nine  millions  a year  for  eight  years,  as  had  been  assum- 
ed; nor  any  thing  near  it;  and  this  assumption  being  the  corner 
stone  of  the  whole  edifice  of  the  scheme  of  distribution,  it  was 
sufficient  to  show  the  fallacy  of  that  data  to  blow  the  whole 
scheme  into  the  empty  air. 

Mr.  B.  admonished  the  senate  to  beware  of  ridicule.  To  pass 
a solemn  vote  for  amending  the  constitution,  for  the  purpose  of 
enabling  congress  to  make  distribution  of  surpluses  of  revenue, 
and  then  find  no  surplus  to  distribute,  might  lessen  the  dignity, 
and  diminish  the  weight  of  so  grave  a body.  It  might  expose  it 
to  ridicule;  and  that  was  a hard  thing  for  public  bodies,  and 
public  men,  to  stand.  The  senate  had  stood  much  in  its  time; 
much  in  the  latter  part  of  Mr.  Monroe’s  administration,  when 
the  Washington  Republican  habitually  denounced  it  as  a fac- 
tion, and  displayed  many  brilliant  essays,  written  by  no  mean 
hand,  to  prove  that  the  epithet  was  well  applied,  though  applied 
to  a majority.  It  had  stood  much  also  during  the  four  years  of 
ths  second  Mr.  Adams’  administration;  as  the  surviving  pa-res 
of  the  defunct  National  Journal  could  still  attest;  but.  in  all  that 
time  it  stood  clear  of  ridicule;  it  did  nothing  upon  which  saucy 
wit  could  lay  its  lash.  Let  it  beware,  now!  lor  the  passage  of 
this  amendment  may  expose  it  to  untried  peril;  the  peril  of  song 
and  caricature.  And  woe  to  the  senate,  farewell  to  its  dignity, 
if  it  once  gets  into  the  windows  of  the  print  shops,  and  becomes 
the  burthen  of  the  ballads  which  the  milk  maids  sing  to  their 
cows. 

2.  Mr.  B.  took  up  his  second  head  of  objection.  The  report 
affirmed  that  there  was  no  way  to  reduce  the  revenue  before 
the  end  of  the  year  1842,  without  violating  the  terms  of  the 
compromise  act  of  March,  1833.  Mr.  B.  said  he  had  opposed 
that  act  when  it  was  on  its  passage,  and  had  then  stated  his  ob- 
jections to  it.  It  was  certainly  an  extraordinary  act,  n sort  of 
new  constitution  for  nine  years,  as  he  had  litard  it  felicitously 
called.  It  was  made  in  an  unusual  manner,  not  precisely  by 
three  men  on  an  island  on  the  coast  of  Italy,  but  by  two  in  some 
room  of  a boarding  house  in  this  city,  and  then  pushed  through 
congress  under  a press  of  sail,  and  a duresse  of  feeling,  under 
the  factitious  cry  of  dissolution  of  the  union,  raised  by  those 
who  had  been  declaring,  on  one  hand,  that  the  tariff  could  not 


be  reduced  without  dissolving  the  union,  and  on  the  other,  that 
it  could  not  be  kept  up,  without  dissolving  the  same  union. 
The  value  of  all  such  cries,  Mr.  B.  said,  would  be  appreciated 
in  future,  when  it  was  seen  with  bow  much  facility  certain  per- 
sons who  bad  stood  under  the  opposite  poles  of  the  earth,  as  it 
were,  on  the  subject  of  the  tariff,  had  come  together  to  compro- 
mise their  opinions,  and  to  lay  tite  tariff  on  the  shelf  for  nine 
years!  a period  which  covered  two  presidential  elections!  That 
act  was  no  favorite  of  his,  hut  he  would  let  it  alone;  and  thus 
leaving  it  to  work  out  its  design  for  nine  years,  he  would  say 
there  were  ways  to  reduce  the  revenue,  very  sensibly,  without 
affecting  the  terms  or  the  spirit  of  that  act.  And  here  he  would 
speak  upon  data.  He  had  the  authority  of  the  secretary  of  the 
treasury  (Mr.  Woodbury)  to  declare  that  he  believed  lie  could 
reduce  the  revenue  in  this  way  and  upon  imports  to  the  amount 
of  five  hundred  thousand  dollars;  and  he,  Mr.  B.  should  submit 
a resolution*  calling  upon  the  secretary  to  furnish  the  detail  of 
this  reduction  to  the  senate  at  the  commencement  of  their  next 
stated  session,  that  congress  might  act  upon  it.  Further,  Mr. 
B.  would  say  that  it  appeared  to  him  that  the  whole  list  of  arti- 
cles in  the  fifth  section  of  xhe  act,  amounting  to  thirty  or  forty 
in  number,  and  which  by  that  section  are  to  lie  free  of  duty  in 
1842,  and  which  in  his  opinion  might  be  made  free  this  day,  and 
that  not  only  without  injury  to  the  manufacturers,  but  with  such 
manifest  advantage  to  them,  that  as  an  equivalent  for  it,  and 
for  the  sake  of  obtaining  it,  they  ought  to  come  forward  of  them- 
selves, and  make  a voluntary  concession  of  reductions  on  some 
other  points,  especially  on  some  classes  of  woollen  goods. 

Having  given  Mr.  Woodbury’s  authority  for  a reduction  of 
$500,000  on  imports,  Mr.  B.  would  show  another  source  from 
which  a much  larger  reduction  could  be  made,  and  that  with- 
out affecting  this  famous  act  of  March,  1833,  in  another,  and  a 
different  quarter;  it  was  in  the  western  quarter;  the  new  states, 
the  PUBLIC  LANDS!  The  act  of  leS3  did  not  embrace  this 
source  of  revenue,  and  congress  was  tree  to  act  upon  it,  and  to 
give  the  people  of  the  new  states  the  same  relief  on  the  pur- 
chase of  the  article  on  which  they  chiefly  paid  revenue  as  it  had 
done  to  the  old  states  in  the  reduction  of  the  tariff.  Mr.  B.  did 
not  go  into  the  worn  out  and  exploded  objections  to  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  price  of  the  lands  which  the  report  had  gathered  up 
from  their  old  sleeping  places,  arid  presented  again  to  the  se- 
nate. Speculators,  monopolies,  the  fall  in  the  price  of  real 
estate  all  over  the  union;  these  were  exploded  fallacies  which 
he  was  sorry  to  see  paraded  here  again,  and  which  he  should 
not  detain  tiie  senate  to  answer.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  there  is 
no  application  made  now,  made  heretofore,  or  intended  to  be 
made,  so  far  as  he  knew,  to  reduce  the  price  of  NEW  LAND! 
One  dollar  and  a quarter  was  low  enough  for  the  first  choice  of 
new  lands;  but  it  was  not  low  enough  for  the  second,  third, 
fourth  and  fifth  choices!  It  was  not  low  enough  for  the  refuse 
lands  which  had  been  five,  ten,  twenty,  forty  years  in  market; 
and  which  could  find  no  purchaser  at  $1  25,  for  the  solid  rea- 
son that  they  were  worth  but  the  half,  the  quarter,  the  tenth 
part  of  that  sum.  It  was  for  such  lands  that  reduction  of  price 
was  sought,  and  had  been  sought  for  many  years,  and  would 
continue  to  be  sought  until  it  was  obtained;  for  it  was  impossi- 
ble to  believe  that  congress  would  persevere  in  the  flagrant  in- 
justice of  forever  refusing  to  reduce  the  price  of  refuse  and  un- 
saleable lands  to  their  actual  value.  The  policy  of  president 
Jackson,  comipuiiicated  in  his  messages,  Mr.  B.  said,  was  the 
policy  of  wisdom  and  justice.  He  was  for  disposing  ol  the  lands 
more  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  settlements,  and  creating 
freeholders,  than  for  the  purpose  of  exacting  revenue  from  the 
meritorious  class  of  citizens  who  cultivate  the  soil.  He  would 
sell  the  lands  at  prices  which  would  pay  expenses — the  expense 
of  acquiring  them  from  the  Indians,  and  surveying  and  selling 
them — and  this  system  of  moderate  prices  with  donations,  or 
nominal  sales  to  actual  settlers,  would  do  justice  to  the  new 
states,  and  effect  a sensible  reduction  in  the  revenue;  enough 
to  prevent  the  necessity  of  amending  the  constitution  to  get  rid 
of  nine  millions  surpluses!  But  whether  the  price  of  lands  was 
reduced  or  not,  Mr.  B.  said,  the  revenue  from  that  source  would 
soon  be  diminished.  The  revenue  had  been  exhorbilant  from 
the  sale  of  lands  for  three  or  four  years  past.  And  why?  pre- 
cisely because  immense  bodies  of  new  lands,  and  much  of  it  in 
the  states  adapted  to  the  production  of  the  great  staples  which 
now  bear  so  high  a price,  have,  within  that  period,  come  into 
market;  but  these  fresh  lands  must  soon  be  exhausted;  the  old 
and  refuse  only  will  remain  for  sale;  and  the  revenue  from  that 
source  will  sink  down  to  its  former  usual  amount,  instead  of 
remaining  at  three  millions  a year  for  nine  years,  as  the  report 
assumes. 

3.  When  he  had  thus  shown  that  a diminution  of  revenue 
could  be  effected  both  on  imports,  and  on  refuse  and  unsaleable 
lands,  Mr.  B.  took  up  the  third  issue  which  he  had  joined  with 
the  report;  namely,  the  possibility  of  finding  an  object  of  gene- 
ral utility  on  which  the  surpluses  could  he  expended.  The  re- 
port affirmed  there  was  no  such  object;  lie,  on  the  contrary,  af- 
firmed that  there  were  such,  not  one,  but  several,  not  only  use- 
ful, but  necessary,  not  merely  necessary,  hut  exigent,  not  exi- 
gent only,  hut  in  the  highest  possible  degree  indispensable  and 
essential.  He  alluded  to  the  whole  class  of  measures  connect- 
ed with  the  general  and  permanent  defence  of  the  union!  In 
peace,  prepare  for  war!  is  the  admonition  of  wisdom  in  all  ages 
and  in  all  nations;  and  sorely  and  grievously  has  our  America 
heretofore  paid  for  the  neglect  of  that  admonition.  She  has 

*Tlte  resolution  has  been  submitted. 
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paid  for  it  in  blood,  in  money  and  in  shame.  Are  we  prepared 
now?  And  is  there  any  reason  why  we  should  not  prepare  now? 
Look  at  your  maritime  coast,  from  Passamaquoddy  Bay  to  Flo- 
rida Point;  your  gulf  coast,  from  Florida  Point  to  the  Sabine: 
your  lake  frontier,  in  its  whole  extent.  What  is  the  picture? 
Almost  destitute  of  forts,  and,  it  might  be  said,  quite  destitute 
of  armament.  Look  at  your  armories  and  arsenals — too  few, 
and  too  empty — and  the  west  almost  destitute!  Look  at  your 
militia;  many  of  them  mustering  with  corn  stalks;  the  states 
deficient  in  arms,  especially  in  field  artillery,  and  in  swords  and 
pistols  for  their  cavalry!  Look  at  our  navy;  slowly  increasing 
under  an  annual  appropriation  of  half  a million  a year,  instead 
of  a whole  million,  at  which  it  was  fixed  soon  after  the  late  war, 
and  from  which  it  was  reduced  some  years  ago,  when  money 
ran  low  in  the  treasury!  Look  at  your  dock  yards  and  navy 
yards;  thinly  dotted  along  the  maritime  coast,  and  hardly  seen 
at  all  on  the  gulf  coast,  where  the  whole  south,  and  the  great 
west,  so  imperiously  demand  naval  protection!  Such  is  the 
picture;  such  the  state  of  our  country;  such  its  state  at  this 
time,  when  even  the  most  unobservant  should  see  something  to 
make  us  think  of  defence!  Such  is  the  stale  of  our  defences 
now,  with  which,  oh!  strange  and  wonderful  contradiction!  the 
administration  is  now  taunted,  reproached,  reviled,  flouted  and 
taunted  by  those  who  go  for  distribution,  and  turn  their  backs 
on  defence!  and  who  complain  of  the  president  for  leaving  us 
in  this  condition,  when  five  years  ago,  in  the  year  1829,  he  re 
commended  the  annual  sum  of  $250,000  for  arming  the  fortifi- 
cations, (which  congress  refused  to  give),  and  who  now  are  for 
taking  the  money  out  of  the  treasury,  to  be  divided  among  the 
people,  instead  of  turning  it  all  to  the  great  object  of  the  gene- 
ral and  permanent  defence  of  the  union,  for  which  they  were 
so  solicitous,  so  clamorous,  so  feelingly  alive  and  patriotically 
sensitive,  even  one  short  month  ago. 

Does  not  the  present  state  of  the  country,  (said  Mr.  B.)  call 
for  defence,  and  is  not  this  the  propitious  time  for  putting  it  in 
defence,  and  will  not  that  object  absorb  every  dollar  of  real  sur- 
plus that  cau  be  found  in  the  treasury  for  these  eight  years  of 
plenty,  during  which  we  are  to  be  afflicted  with  seventy-two 
millions  of  surplus!  Let  us  see.  Let  us  take  one  single  branch 
of  the  general  system  of  defence,  and  see  how  it  stands,  and 
what  it  would  cost  to  put  it  in  the  condition  which  the  safety 
and  the  honor  of  the  country  demanded.  He  spoke  of  the  for- 
tifications, and  selected  that  branch  because  he  had  data  to  go 
upon;  data  to  which  the  senator  from  South  Carolina,  the  au- 
thor of  this  report,  could  not  object. 

The  design,  said  Mr.  B.  of  fortifying  the  coasts  of  the  United 
Slates,  is  as  old  as  the  union  itself.  Our  documents  are  full  of 
executive  recommendations,  departmental  reports,  and  reports 
of  committees,  upon  this  subject,  all  urging  this  great  object 
upon  the  attention  of  congress.  From  1789,  through  every  suc- 
ceeding administration,  the  subject  was  presented  to  congress; 
but  it  was  only  after  the  late  war,  and  when  the  evils  of  a de 
fenceless  coast  were  fresh  before  the  eyes  of  the  people,  that  the 
subject  was  presented  in  the  most  impressive,  persevering  and 
systematic  form.  An  engineer  of  the  first  rank  (gen.  Bernard) 
was  taken  into  our  service  from  the  school  of  the  great  Napo- 
leon. A resolution  of  the  house  of  representatives  called  on 
the  war  department  for  a plan  of  defence,  and  a designation  of 
forts,  adequate  to  the  protection  of  the  country;  and  upon  this 
call  examinations  were  made,  estimates  framed,  and  forts  pro- 
jected for  the  whole  maritime  coast,  from  Savannah  to  Boston. 
The  result  was  the  presentation,  in  1821,  of  a plan  for  ninety 
forts  upon  that  part  of  the  coast;  namely,  24  ot  the  first  class; 
23  of  the  second;  and  43  of  the  third.  Under  the  administra- 
tion of  Mr.  Monroe,  and  the  urgent  recommendations  of  the 
then  head  of  the  war  department,  (Mr.  Calhoun),  the  construc- 
tion of  these  forts  was  commenced,  and  pushed  with  spirit  and 
activity;  but  owing  to  circumstances,  not  necessary  now  to  be 
detailed,  the  object  declined  in  public  favor,  lost  a part  of  its 
popularity,  perhaps  justly,  and  has  since  proceeded  so  slowly 
that  at  the  end  of  twenty  years  from  the  late  war,  no  more  than 
thirteen  of  these  forts  have  been  constructed;  namely,  8 of  the 
first  class,  3 of  the  second,  and  2 of  the  third;  and  of  these  thir- 
teen constructed,  none  are  armed;  almost  all  of  them  are  with- 
out guns  or  carriages,  and  more  ready  for  the  occupation  of  an 
enemy  than  for  the  defence  of  ourselves.  This  is  the  state  of 
fortifications  on  the  maritime  coast,  exclusive  of  the  New  Eng- 
land coast  to  the  north  of  Boston,  exclusive  of  Cape  Cod,  south 
of  Boston,  and  exclusive  of  the  Atlantic  coast  of  Florida.  The 
lake  frontier  is  untouched.  The  gulf  frontier,  almost  two  thou- 
sand miles  in  length,  barely  is  dotted  with  a few  forts  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Pensacola,  New  Orleans  and  Mobile;  all  the 
rest  of  the  coast  may  be  set  down  as  naked  and  defenceless. 
This  was  our  condition.  Now  Mr.  B.  did  not  venture  to  give 
an  opinion  that  the  whole  plan  of  fortifications  developed  in 
the  reports  of  1821,  should  be  carried  into  effect;  but  he  would 
say,  and  that  most  confidently,  that  much  of  it  ought  to  be;  and 
it  would  be  the  business  of  congress  to  decide  on  each  fort  in 
making  a specific  appropriation  for  it.  He  would  also  say,  that 
many  forts  would  be  found  to  be  necessary  which  were  not  em- 
braced in  that  plan;  for  it  did  not  touch  the  lake  coast,  and  the 
gulf  coast,  nor  the  New  England  coast  north  of  Boston,  nor  any 
point  of  the  land  frontier.  Without  going  into  the  question  at 
all,  of  how  many  were  necessary,  or  where  they  should  be 
placed,  it  was  sufficient  to  show  that  there  were  enough  want- 
ing, beyond  dispute,  to  constitute  an  object  of  utility,  worthy  of 
the  national  expenditure,  and  sufficient  to  absorb,  not  nine  mil- 
lions of  annual  surplus,  to  be  sure,  but  about  as  many  millions 


of  surplus  as  would  ever  be  found,  and  the  bank  stock  into  the 
bargain.  The  thirteen  forts  constructed  had  cost  12,113,000 
dollars;  near  one  million  of  dollars  each  But  this  was  for 
construction  only;  the  armament  was  still  to  follow;  and  for 
this  object  $2,000,000  were  estimated  in  1821  for  the  ninety  forts 
then  recommended,  and  of  that  two  millions  it  may  be  assum- 
ed that  but  little  has  been  granted  by  congress.  So  much  for 
fortification?;  in  itself  a single  branch  of  defence,  and  sufficient 
to  absorb  many  millions. 

But  there  were  many  other  branches  of  defence  which  Mr. 
Benton  said,  he  would  barely  enumerate.  There  was  the  navy; 
including  its  gradual  increase;  its  dock  yards;  its  navy  yards; 
then  the  armories  and  arsenals,  which  were  so  much  wanted  in 
the  south  and  west,  and  especially  in  the  south,  for  a reason, 
(besides  those  which  apply  to  foreign  enemies),  which  need  not 
be  named;  then  the  supply  of  arins  to  the  states,  especially  field 
artillery,  swords  and  pistols,  for  which  an  annual,  but  inade- 
quate appropriation  had  been  made  for  so  long  a time,  that  he 
believed  the  states  had  almost  forgot  the  subject.  Here  are  ob- 
jects enough,  Mr.  President,  exclaimed  Mr.  B.  to  absorb  every 
dollar  of  our  surplus,  and  the  bank  stock  besides.  The  sur- 
pluses, he  was  certain,  would  be  wholly  insufficient,  and  the 
bank  stock,  by  a solemn  resolution  of  the  two  houses  of  con- 
gress, should  be  devoted  to  the  object.  As  a fund  was  set  apart, 
and  held  sacred  and  inviolable,  tor  the  payment  of  the  public 
debt,  so  should  a fund  be  now  created  for  national  defence, 
and  this  bank  stock  should  be  the  first  and  most  sacred  item 
put  into  it.  It  is  the  only  way  to  save  that  stock  from  becom- 
ing the  prey  of  incessant  contrivances  to  draw  money  from  the 
treasury.  Mr.  B.  said  that  he  intended  to  submit  the  resolu- 
tions, requesting  the  president  to  cause  to  be  communicated  to 
the  next  congress  full  information  upon  all  the  points  that  he 
had  touched,  the  probable  revenue  and  expenditure  for  the  next 
eight  years;  the  plan  and  expense  of  fortifying  the  coast;  the 
navy,  and  every  other  point  connected  with  the  general  and 
permanent  defence  of  the  union,  with  a view  to  let  congress  take 
it  up,  upon  system,  and  with  a design  to  complete  it  without 
further  delay.*  And  he  demanded,  why  hurry  on  this  amend- 
ment before  that  information  can  come  in? 


*The  resolutions,  embracing  twelve  heads  of  inquiry,  have 
been  submitted.  They  are  the  following: 

Resolved,  That  the  president  be  requested  to  cause  informa- 
tion to  be  laid  before  the  senate  at  the  commencement  of  the 
next  session  of  congress,  on  the  following  points: 

1.  The  amount  of  revenue  which  may  be  reduced  on  dutiable 
articles,  without  affecting  the  protection  intended  to  be  conti- 
nued by  the  act  of  March  2d,  1833,  to  domestic  manufacturers. 

2.  The  amount  of  net  revenue  which  will  probably  be  re- 
ceived from  customs  from  1836  to  1842,  inclusively. 

3.  The  amount  of  revenue  wdiich  will  probably  be  received 
from  public  lands  for  the  same  period,  if  no  change  takes  place 
in  the  price  of  lands. 

4.  The  amount  of  revenue  from  the  same  source,  if  the  price 
of  the  refuse  lands  should  be  reduced,  and  the  lands  should  be 
so  disposed  of  as  to  promote  the  settlement  of  the  country,  and 
should  cease  to  be  a source  of  revenue,  except  to  defray  the  ex- 
pense of  their  management,  and  of  extinguishing  the  Indian 
titles. 

5.  The  times  and  proportions  in  which  the  amount  of  stock 
held  in  the  bank  of  the  United  States  will  probably  be  returned 
to  the  treasury,  if  no  act  be  passed  by  congress  for  the  sale  of 
said  stock. 

6.  The  probable  amount  of  the  expenditures  of  the  govern- 
ment annually,  to  the  end  of  the  year  1842. 

7.  The  state  of  the  fortifications,  so  as  to  show  the  number 
of  forts  of  the  first,  second,  and  third  classes,  now  constructed 
in  the  United  States;  the  number  heretofore  proposed  and  re- 
commended by  the  war  department,  but  not  yet  constructed; 
and  the  number  which  would  probably  be  necessary  to  the 
complete  and  adequate  defence  of  the  lake,  maritime,  and  gulf 
frontiers  of  the  United  States,  and  such  points  ol  the  land  fron- 
tier as  may  be  believed  to  require  permanent  fortifications. 

8.  The  amount  expended,  since  1816,  in  constructing  forts, 
and  the  amount  that  would  be  necessary  to  complete  the  con- 
struction of  the  entire  system  of  permanent  fortifications  for  the 
United  States. 

9.  The  amount  which  has  been  expended  since  1816,  in  pro- 
viding for  the  fortifications,  and  the  amount  which  would  pro- 
bably be  necessary  to  complete  the  armament  of  all  fortifica- 
tions required  for  the  defence  of  the  United  States. 

10.  The  amount  which  would  probably  he  necessary  to  con- 
struct an  adequate  number  of  armories  and  arsenals  in  the  17. 
States,  and  to  supply  the  states  with  field  artillery — especially 
brass  pieces— for  their  militia,  and  with  side  arms  and  pistols 
for  their  cavalry. 

11.  The  amount  expended,  since  1816,  in  the  gradual  increase 
of  the  navy,  on  navy  yards  and  dock  yards,  and  the  amount 
necessary  to  be  expended  on  each  of  these  objects,  to  place  the 
naval  defence  of  the  United  States  upon  the  footing  of  strength 
and  respectability  which  is  due  to  the  security  and  the  welfare 
of  the  union. 

12.  And  that  the  president  be  requested  to  cause  to  be  com- 
municated to  the  senate,  at  the  same  time,  any  other  informa- 
tion connected  with  the  revenue  and  expenditure  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  with  the  defence  of  the  union,  which  shall  come 
within  the  senpe  of  the  foregoing  inquiries,  or  which  in  his 
judgment  shall  be  necessary  to  be  communicated. 
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Now  is  the  auspicious  moment,  said  Mr.  B.  for  the  republic 
lo  rouse  from  the  apathy  into  which  it  has  lately  sunk  on  the 
subject  of  national  defence.  The  public  debt  is  paid;  a sum  of 
six  or  seven  millions  will  come  from  the  bank;  some  surpluses 
may  occur;  let  the  national  defence  become  the  next  great  ob- 
ject, after  the  payment  of  the  debt,  and  all  spare  money  go  to 
that  purpose,  if  further  stimulus  were  wanted,  it  might  be 
found  in  the  present  aspect  of  our  foreign  affairs,  and  in  the  re- 
proaches, the  taunts,  and  in  the  offensive  insinuations  which 
certain  gentlemen  have  been  indulging  in  for  two  months  with 
respect  lo  the  defenceless  state  of  the  coast!  and  which  they 
attribute  to  the  negligence  of  the  administration.  Certainly 
such  gentlemen  will  not  take  that  money  for  distribution,  for 
the  immediate  application  of  which  their  defenceless  country 
is  now  crying  aloud,  and  stretching  forth  her  imploring  hands. 

Mr.  B.  would  here  avail  himself  of  a voice  more  potential 
than  his  own  to  enforce  attention  lo  the  great  object  of  nation- 
al defence,  the  revival  of  which  he  was  now  attempting.  It 
was  a voice  which  the  senator  from  South  Carolina,  the  author 
of  this  proposition  to  squander  in  distributions  the  funds  which 
should  be  sacred  to  defence,  would  instantly  recognize.  It 
was  an  extract  from  a message  communicated  to  congress,  De- 
ceml/er  3d,  1822,  by  president  Monroe.  Whether  considered 
under  the  relation  of  similarity  which  it  bears  to  the  language 
and  sentiments  of  cotemporaneous  reports  from  the  then  head 
of  the  war  department,  the  position  which  the  writer  of  those 
reports  then  held  in  relation  to  president  Monroe,  the  right 
which  he  possessed,  as  secretary  of  war,  to  know,  at  the  least, 
what  was  put  into  the  message  in  relation  to  measures  con- 
nected with  his  department;  considered  under  any,  and  all  of 
these  aspects,  the  extracts  which  he  was  about  to  read,  might 
be  considered  as  expressing  the  sentiments,  if  not  speaking  the 
words,  of  the  gentleman  who  now  sees  no  object  of  utility  in 
providing  for  the  defence  of  bis  country,  and  who  then  plead 
the  cause  of  that  defence  with  so  much  truth  and  energy,  and 
with  such  commendable  excess  of  patriotic  zeal. 

Mr.  B.  then  read  as  follows: 

“Should  war  break  out  in  any  of  those  countries,  (the  Euro- 
pean), who  can  foretell  the  extent  to  which  it  may  be  carried, 
or  the  desolation  which  may  spread?  Exempt  as  we  are  from 
these  causes,  (of  European  civil  wars),  our  internal  tranquillity 
is  secure;  and  distant  as  we  are  from  the  troubled  scene,  and 
faithful  to  just  principles,  in  regard  to  other  powers,  we  might 
reasonably  presume  that  we  should  not  be  molested  by  them. 
This,  however,  ought  not  to  be  calculated  on  as  certain.  Un- 
provoked injuries  are  often  indicted,  and  even  the  peculiar  fe- 
licity of  our  situation  might,  with  some,  he  a cause  of  excite- 
ment and  aggression.  The  history  of  the  late  wars  in  Europe 
furnishes  a complete  demonstration  that  no  system  of  conduct, 
however  correct  in  principle,  can  protect  neutral  powers  from 
injury  from  any  parly;  that  a DEFENCELESS  POSITION  and 
distinguished  Love  of  peace  are  the  surest  invitations  to  war;  and 
that  there  is  no  way  to  avoid  it,  other  than  by  being  always 
PREPARED,  aqd  willing,  for  just  cause,  to  meet  it.  If  theie 
be  a people  on  earth,  whose  more  especial  duty  is  to  be,  AT 
ALL  TIMES,  prepared  to  defend  the  rights  with  which  they 
are  blessed,  and  to  surpass  all  others  in  sustaining  the  necessary 
BURTHENS,  and  in  subiniling  to  SACRIFICES  lo  make  such 
PREPARATIONS,  if  is  undoubtedly  the  people  of  these  states.” 

Mr.  B.  having  read  thus  far,  stopped  lo  make  a remark,  and 
hut  a remark,  upon  a single  sentiment  in  it.  He  would  not 
weaken  the  force  and  energy  of  the  whole  passage  by  going 
over  it  in  detail;  hut  he  invoked  attention  upon  the  last  senti- 
ment—our  peculiar  duty,  so  strongly  painted,  to  sustain  bur- 
thens, and  submit  to  sacrifices,  to  accomplish  the  noble  object 
of  putting  our  country  into  an  attitude  of  defence!  The  ease 
with  which  vve  can  prepare  for  the  same  defence  now  by  the 
facile  operation  of  applying  to  that  purpose  surpluses  of  revenue 
and  bank  stock,  for  which  we  have  no  other  use,  was  the 
point  on  which  he  would  invoke  and  arrest  the  senate’s  atten- 
tion. 

Mr.  B.  resumed  his  reading,  and  read  the  next  paragraph 
which  enumerated  all  the  causes  which  might  load  to  general 
war  in  Europe,  and  our  involvement  in  it,  and  concluded  with 
the  declaration  “T/iat  the  reasons  for  pushing  forward  all  our 
measures  of  defence,  with  the  utmost  vigor , appear  to  me  to  ac- 
quire new  force.”  And  then  added,  these  causes  for  European 
war  are  now  in  as  great  force  as  then;  the  danger  of  our  in- 
volvement is  more  apparent  now  than  then;  the  reasons  for 
sensibility  to  our  national  honor  arc  nearer  now  than  then;  and 
upon  all  the  principles  of  the  passage  from  which  he  was  read- 
in",  the  reasons  for  pushing  forward  all  our  measures  of  de- 
fence with  the  utmost  vigor,  possessed  far  more  force  in  this 
present  year  1835,  than  they  did  in  the  year  1822. 

Mr.  B.  continued  to  read: 

“The  United  States  owe  to  the  world  a great  example,  and, 
by  means  thereof,  to  the  cause  of  liberty  and  humanity  a ge- 
nerous support.  They  have  so  far  succeeded,  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  the  virtuous  and  enlightened  of  every  country.  There 
i*  no  reason  to  doubt,  that  their  whole  movement  will  be  regu- 
lated by  a sacred  regard  to  principle,  all  our  institutions  being 
founded  on  that  ba.'is.  The  ability  to  support  our  own  cause, 
under  any  trial  to  which  it.  may  be  exposed,  is  the  great  point 
on  which  the  public  solicitude  rests.  It.  has  often  been  charged 
against  free  governments,  that  they  have  neither  the  foresight, 
nor  the  virtue,  to  provide  at  the  proper  season  for  great  emer 
geneies;  that  their  course  is  improvident  and  expensive;  that 


war  will  always  find  them  unprepared:  and  whatever  may  bo 
its  calamities,  that  its  terrible  warnings  will  be  disregarded  and 
forgotten  as  soon  as  peace  returns.  1 have  full  confidence  that 
this  charge,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the  United  Slates,  will  be 
shown  to  be  utterly  destitute  of  truth.” 

Mr.  B.  as  he  closed  the  book,  said,  he  would  make  a few  re- 
marks upon  some  of  the  points  in  this  passage,  which  he  had 
last  read.  The  reproach  so  often  charged  upon  free  govern- 
ments for  want  of  foresight  and  virtue,  their  improvidence  and 
expensiveness,  their  proneness  to  disregard  and  forget  in  peace 
the  warning  lessons  of  the  most  terrible  calamities  of  war. 
And  lie  would  take  the  liberty  to  suggest  that,  of  all  the  mortal 
beings  now  alive  upon  this  earth,  the  author  of  ting  report  under 
discussion  ought  to  be  the  last  to  disregard  anil  lo  forget,  the 
solemn  and  impressive  admonition  which  the  passage  convey- 
ed! the  last  to  so  act  as  to  subject  his  government  to  the  morti- 
fying charge  which  has  been  so  often  east  upon  them!  the  Inst 
to  subject  the  VIRTUE  of  the  people  to  the  humiliating  trial  of 
deciding  between  the  defence  and  the  plunder  of  their  country! 

Mr.  B.  dwelt  a moment  on  another  point  in  the  passage 
which  lie  had  read — the  great  example  which  this  republic 
owed  to  the  world,  and  to  the  cause  of  free  governments,  to 
prove  itself  capable  of  supporting  its  cause  under  every  trial; 
and  that  by  providing  in  peace  for  the  dangers  of  war.  It  was 
a striking  point  in  the  passage,  and  presented  a grand  and  phi- 
losophic conception  to  the  reflecting  mind.  The  example  to  be 
shown  to  the  world,  and  the  duty  of  this  republic  lo  exhibit  it, 
was  an  elevated  and  patriotic  conception,  and  worthy  of  the 
genius  which  then  presided  over  the  war  department.  But 
wlrat  is  the  example  which  we  are  now  required  to  exhibit?  Is 
is  that  of  a people  preferring  the  spoils  of  their  country  to  its 
defence!  It  is  that  of  the  electioneerer,  going  from  city  to  city, 
from  house  to  house,  even  to  the  uninformed  tenant  of  the  dis- 
tant hamlet,  who  has  no  means  of  dctecling-the  fallacies  which 
are  brought  from  afar,  to  deceive  his  understanding:  it  is  the 
example  of  this  electioneerer,  with  slate  and  pencil  in  his  hand, 
(and  here  Mr.  B.  took  up  an  old  book  cover,  and  a pencil,  and 
stooped  over  it  to  make  figures,  as  if  working  out  a little  smn 
in  arithmetic),  it  is  the  example  of  this  electioneerer  offering 
for  distribution  that  money  which  should  be  sacred  to  the  de- 
fence of  his  country,  and  pointing  out  for  overthrow,  at  the 
next  election,  every  candidate  for  office  who  should  be  found 
in  opposition  to  this  wretched  and  deceptive  scheme  of  distri- 
bution. This  is  the  example  which  it  is  proposed  that  we 
should  now  exhibit.  And  little  did  it  enter  into  his  (Mr.  B’s) 
imagination,  about  the  time  that  message  was  written,  that  M 
should  fall  to  his  lot  to  plead  for  the  defence  of  bis  country 
against  the  author  of  this  repoit.  He  admired  the  grandeur  of 
conception  which  the  reports  of  the  war  office  then  displayed. 
He  said  he  differed  from  the  party  with  whom  he  then  acted,  in 
giving  a general,  though  not  a universal,  support  to  the  secie- 
tary  of  war.  He  looked  to  him  as  one  who,  when  mellowed 
by  age,  and  chastened  by  experience,  might  be  among  the  most 
admired  presidents  that  ever  filled  the  presidential  chair.  (Mr. 
B.  by  a lapsus  lingua , said  throne,  but  corrected  the  expression 
on  its  echo  from  the  galleries). 

Mr.  B.  said  there  was  an  example  which  it  was  worthy  to 
imitate;  that  of  France;  her  coast  defended  by  forts  and  batte- 
ries, behind  which  the  rich  city  reposed  in  safely — the  tranquil 
peasant  cultivated  his  vine  in  security — while  the  proud  navy 
of  England  sailed  innoxious  before  them,  a speetucle  of  amuse- 
ment, not  an  object  of  terror.  And  there  was  an  example  to  be 
avoided;  the  case  of  our  own  America  during  the  late  war; 
when  the  approach  of  a British  squadron,  upon  any  point  of 
our  extended  coast,  was  the  signal  for  flight,  for  terror,  tor  con- 
sternation; when  the  hearts  of'  the  brave  and  the  almost  naked 
bands  of  heroes,  were  the  sole  reliance  for  defence;  and  where 
those  hearts  and  those  hands  could  not  come,  the  sacred  soil  of 
our  country  was  invaded;  the  ruffian  soldier,  and  the  rude  sai- 
lor, became  the  insolent  masters  of  onr  citizens’  houses,  their 
footsteps  marked  by  the  desolation  of  fields,  the  conflagration 
of  cities,  the  flight  of  virgins,  the  violation  of  matrons!  the  blood 
of  fathers,  husbands,  sons!  This  is  the  example  which  we 
should  avoid! 

But  the  amendment  is  to  be  temporary.  It  is  only  to  last  till 
1812.  Wlint  nn  idea!  a temporary  alteration  in  a constitution 
made  for  endless  ages!  But,  let  no  one  think  it  will  be  tempo- 
rary, if  once  adopted.  No!  if  the  people  once  come  to  taste 
that  blood;  if  they  once  bring  themselves  to  the  acceptance  of 
money  from  the  treasury,  they  are  gone  forever.  They  will 
take  that  money  in  all  time  to  come;  and  he  that  promises 
most,  receives  most  votes.  The  corruption  of  the  Romans,  the 
debouchment  of  the  voters,  the  venality  of  elections,  com- 
menced with  the  Iribtinilial  distributions  of  corn  out  of  the  pub- 
lic granaries;  it  advanced  to  the  distribution  of  the  spoils  of  fo- 
reign nations,  brought  home  to  Rome  by  victorious  generals, 
and  divided  out  among  the  people;  it  ended  in  bringing  the 
spoils  of  the  country  into  the  canvass  for  the  consulship;  and 
in  putting  up  the  diadem  of  empire  itself  to  be  knocked  down 
to  the  hammer  of  .the  auctioneer.  In  onr  America  there  can 
be  no  spoils  of  conquered  nations  to  distribute.  Her  own  trea- 
sury— her  own  lands — can  alone  furnish  the  fund.  Begin  it 
once,  no  matter  how,  or  upon  what;  surplus  revenue,  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  lands,  or  the  lands  themselves;  no  matter;  the  pro- 
gress and  the  issue  of  the  whole  game,  is  as  inevitable  as  it  is 
obvious!  Candidates  bid,  the  voters  listen;  and  a plundered 
and  pillaged  country — the  empty  skin  of  an  immolated  victim — 
is  the  prize,  and  the  spoil,  of  the  last,  and  the  highest  bidder. 
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A friend  in  Ohio  has  sent  us  a pamphlet  containing  the 
governor’s  message  opening  the  late  extra  session  of 
the  legislature,  with  its  accompanying  documents — also 
a long  report  of  a joint  select  committee,  and  a copy  of 
the  bill  introduced  for  a temporary  arrangement  as  to 
the  disputed  boundary  with  Michigan,  on  the  suggestion 
of  the  United  States  commissioners,  Messrs,.  Rush  and 
Howard — which,  with  other  things,  are  inserted,  or  notic- 
ed at  sufficient  length  for  the  present,  in  subsequent 
[>ages. 

We  present  two  “modern  antiquities”  this  week.  The 
first  is  an  essay  “on  the  cultivation  and  manufacture  of 
cotton,  in  America,”  published  in  the  “Aurora”  in  1802 
— and  is  from  the  pen  of  that  early  and  able  friend  of  do- 
mestic industry.  Tench  Coxe.  The  second  is  “on  the 
origin  of  steamboats  and  steam  wagons,  ” by  Oliver  Evans 
— and  was  published  in  an  extra  sheet  appended  to  the 
third  volume  of  the  Register.  The  one  having  a period 
of  about  33  years,  and  the  other  of  23  years — but  are  as 
if  written  previous  to  the  time  when  “admiral  Noah” 
entered  into  the  ark! 

When  Mr.  Coxe  prepared  his  essay,  the  amount  of 
cotton  exported  was  27,501,075  lbs.  and  the  whole  pro- 
duce did  not  much  exceed  35  millions;  and  its  manufac- 
ture in  the  United  States  was  confined  to  the  labors  of  a 
few  individuals  with  the  common  spinning  wheel,  though 
some  jennies  had  been  introduced,  and  were  in  use,  at 
the  time.  In  the  last  year,  1834,  the  export  of  cotton 
was  376,631,970  lbs.  and  its  value  49,448,402  dollars — 
its  whole  product  being  not  less  than  460  millions  of 
pounds,  and  affording  subsistence,  hy  its  manufacture,  to 
at  least  150,000  persons  in  the  United  States — there  being 
nearly  1,000  mills,  and  a capital  engaged  in  them  of  about 
50  millions  of  dollars! 

Nor  are  the  remarks  about  coal , the  manufacture  of 
iron,  the  distance  of  the  location's  of  Connecticut,  &c. 
with  the  approaching  scarcity  of  fuel , less  worthy  of  no- 
tice: and  these,  it  must  be  recollected,  were  the  opinions 
of  one  of  the  most  enlightened  and  best  thinking  men  of 
his  day  on  such  subjects.  His  estimate  of  the  value  of 
certain  American  manufactures,  is  curiously  interesting. 
To  the  latter  we  shall  add  another,  shewing  our  opinion 
of  their  amount  at  the  present  time — and  other  points 
will  also  be  stated,  in  contrast.  The  current  value  of  the 
manufactures  of  the  United  States,  according  to  Mr. 
Coxe’s  classification,  certainly  exceeds  five  hundred  mil- 
lions per  annum:  and  it  is  this  vast  amount  of  value,  to- 
gether with  that  of  cotton  arid  other  things  exported, 
which  makes  the  home  market,  the  supply  and  the  de- 
mand, that  we  must  depend  on  for  a continuation  of  pros- 
perity— if  possible  to  exist  under  its  present  state  of  spe- 
culative excitement. 

And  what  has  happened  since  Mr.  Evans  “dreamed” 
about  steam?  Boats  and  wagons  are  to  be  found  every 
where!  Every  river  is  penetrated,  mountain  passed  or 
valley  crossed,  by  one  or  the  other,  and,  as  with  the  flight 
of  a bird! — and,  steady  as  time,  the  barge  or  the  car, 
moved  by  “gigantic  arms,”  goes  onward! — yet  further 
onward,  and  faster  and  faster!  Science  has  conquered 
space.  The  people  of  places  1,000  miles  apart,  are  near 
neighbors;  and  Oliver  Evans,  accounted  insane  because 
of  his  predictions,  nearly  lived  to  see  them  literally  ful- 
fulled ! 

How  wonderful!  But  even  to  refer  to  the  events  that 
have  happened  in  30  years,  would  “make  a book” — 
which  we  shall  not  do,  at  present.  We  would,  however, 
exhort  every  one  to  reflect  a little  on  things  as  they  w ere, 
and  as  they  ar^-whether  in  regard  to  the  condition  of  the 
agriculture , manufactures  and  internal  communications 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States.  These  are  the  bonds 
that  must  keep  us  an  united  and  happy  people.  They 
make  us  feel  our  mutual  wants,  and  mutual  dependence, 
one  upon  another,  for  all  the  necessaries,  conveniencies 
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and  luxuries  that  we  enjoy.  They  link  us  together  in 
peace;  and  in  war  “a  thousand  or  two”  miles  travel  would 
be  regarded  only  as  an  excursion  to  assist  one  another. 
The  time  is  close  at  hand  when  a force  from  Washing- 
ton may  reach  New'  Orleans  in  about  ten  days,  without 
fatigue,  and  fitted  for  duty  on  the  instant  of  their  arriv- 
al, by  steamboats  and  steam  wagons. 

The  debate  on  the  bill  concerning  executive  patronage 
is  continued.  The  remarks  of  Mr.  Calhoun  contain  a 
fearful  extract  from  a former  report  of  Mr.  Benton 
which  singularly  applies  to  the  late  Baltimore  conven- 
tion. But  the  character  of  things  has  materially  chang- 
ed— and  persons  are  rewarded  according  to  their  ser- 
vices, as  a matter  of  course,  for  extra  duty. 

W e have  a copy  of  a letter  from  coVJghnson  accept- 
ing the  homination  of  vice  president,  which  must  be 
postponed,  (with  several  other  articles),  until  our  next. 

We  have  several  times  seen  an  allusion  made  in  the 
New  York  papers,  to  the  remark  of  a distinguished  po- 
litician of  that  state,  made  in  the  convention  of  1822,  as 
to  the  power  of  what  he  called  the  “floatino  popula- 
tion” over  the  result  of  elections.  This  has  become  a 
matter  of  great  interest,  and  we  should  much  like  to 
see  all  that  was  said  on  the  subject. 

From  our  earliest  reflections  on  political  affairs  until 
the  present  day,  we  have  steadily  desired  that  the  right 
of  suffrage  should  be  extended  to  the  fixed  population 
— and  that  the  performance  of  civil  duties,  and  a compli- 
ance with  civil  requisitions,  should  invest  persons  with 
civil  rights,  to  the  utmost  limit  that  propriety  would 
justify — but  the  power  of  the  ballot  is  a great  privilege , 
when  granted  to  foreigners.  We  never  were,  (as  was 
Mr.  Van  Buren,  and  others,  in  the  New  York  conven- 
tion, in  which  this  subject  was  freely  discussed),  disposed 
to  refjise  the  right  of  suffrage  to  any  one  who  might  be 
found,  -whenever  needed , to  perform  the  dtthes  of  a citi- 
zen, being  liable  in  person  and  property  to  the  law — but 
have  always  considered  the  gift  of  suffrage  to  the  “float- 
ing population”  alluded  to,  as  a casting  of  “the  chil- 
dren’s bread  unto  dogs,”  and  as  the  most  flagrant  out- 
rage that  could  be  committed  on  the  rights  of  the  Ame- 
rican people;  persons  being  voted  many  times  at  a single 
election,  at  different  places,  and  swearing  as  directed— 
for  pay;  though  only,  perhaps,  a single  week  in  the  coun- 
try, without  a knowledge  of  men  or  things,  and  utterly 
ignorant,  and  entirely  reckless  of  consequences,  having 
no  stake  in  the  community.  And  thousands  tv  ho  cannot 
read  one  line,  are  called  upon  to  decide  questions  of  the 
most  delicate  character — and,  by  brute  force,  to  prevent 
access  to  the  polls  by  those  that  are  free  born  and  have  a 
natural  right  of  suffrage. . 

These  facts  are  too  notorious  to  admit  of  a doubt.  It 
may  be  truly  said  that  many  of  our  cities  and  other  po- 
pulous districts,  ar e governed  and  taxed  by  a “floating 
population,”  who  can  transfer  themselves,  and  all  the  in- 
terest that  they  possess  in  society,  at  a moment’s  warn- 
ing, any  where  else — who  are  able  to  carry  off  all  that 
they  have  in  a handkerchief!  They  are  none  the  worse 
of  this — provided  only  they  keep  within  their  proper 
sphere,  and  act  there:  but  the  idea  that  such  persons 
should  impose  laws  involving  the  payment  of  taxes  hy 
others,  is  intolerable.  And  it  is  the  “floating  popula- 
tion” that  commands  in  many  of  our  cities,  and,  by 
force,  does  what  it  pleases,  through  combinations  which 
the  fixed  population  cannot  indulge  in. 

And' — the  New  York  “Evening  Star,”  with  reference 
to  these  matters  says — > 

“The  riots  at  the  spring  election  of  1834  were  the  boldest  at- 
tacks on  the  liberties  of  the  people  ever  known  in  this  country. 

An  organized  force,  armed  with  deadly  weapons,  was  brought 
into  the  field  to  overawe  the  freedom  of  election,  and  foreign- 
ers beat  our  citizens  at  the  polls;  beat  the  mayor,  knocked 
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down  and  maltreated  the  watch,  and,  for  a time,  the  peace  and 
safety  of  the  whole  city  was  menaced.  The  ringleaders  were 
richly  rewarded  by  the  Albany  regency,  and  a number  ot  the 
conspicuous  rioters  were  arrested  and  bailed  by  their  friends, 
since  which  time  nothing  has  been  heard  ol  them — nothing 
done  with  them.  In  the  following  July,  the  abolition  riots  took 
place:  the  accused  were  tried,  convicted  and  sent  to  the  peni- 
tentiary. Justice  overtook  them  speedily,  because  they  were 
Americans;  but  the  Irishmen  engaged  in  the  worst  and  most 
dangerous  riots  of  the  preceding  spring  remained  untouched, 
and  are  still  allowed  to  be  free!” 

We  would  not  ascribe  bad  motives — but,  if  the  tiling 
be  sifted,  the  difference  in  the  two  cases  is  really  in  this 
— that  the  fixed  population  answers  to  the  law,  but  the 
“ floating  population”  escapes,  being  unknown,  and,  of 
course,  irresponsible,  to  the  law. 

There  was  an  outrageous  riot  in  New  York,  on  Sun- 
day last — but  the  mayor  and  police  succeeded  in  quiet- 
ing it,  after  great  exertions,  capturing  some  of  the  ring- 
leaders— which  the  “Commercial  Advertiser,”  in  the 
“mirth  of  sorrow,”  advises  shall  be  immediately  dis- 
missed, to  save  expenses! 

QCf-Other  riots,  or  indeed,  a succession  of  them,  have 
happened  in  New  York,  at  and  about  the  “Five  Points,” 
in  the  famous  6th  ward — in  which  a physician  was  kill- 
ed, who  was  attending  a patient  in  the  neighborhood,  a 
Dr.  McCaffrey,  and  many  others  very  seriously  injured 
< — justice  Lowndes  being  among  the  wounded.  The 
mayor  and  police  had  severe  duties  to  perform;  but  they 
arrested  many  persons,  such  as  “Patrick  O’Rourke,  Pa- 
trick Muloouey,  Tom  Sullivan,  Barney  McCanan” — the 
police  office  was  filled  with  them.  It  was  proposed  tQ 
organize  a regiment  of  these,  to  bd  called  the  “ O'Con- 
nell guards /”  Several  public  houses  were  attacked  dur- 
ing those  affrays — and  the  city  was  in  a most  unfortunate 
condition. 

The  “Herald,”  speaking  of  these  things,  says — • 

Such  proceedings  are  truly  disgraceful  to  the  city.  Our  con- 
stitution guarantees  to  all  men  equal  protection,  no  matter  to 
what  nation  they  may  belong.  These  desperate  attacks  upon 
public  property  call  loudly  for  immediate  municipal  interfer- 
ence. The  leaders  of  this  disgraceful  transaction  ought  to  be 
discovered,  and  a warning  example  made  of  them.  Under  such 
a state  of  tilings,  no  individual  can  consider  his  life  nor  proper- 
ty safe.  Why  didn’t  the  police  do  their  duty?  Have  we  none? 
or  were  they  asleep? 

These  riots  we  believe  began  with  the  Irish  of  the  Five  Points 
on  Sunday  afternoon.  That  neighborhood  and  the  contiguous 
streets  have  been  a scene  of  demoralization  ever  since.  The 
violent  inhabitants  of  the  city  are  prowling  about  every  night. 
We  have  hitherto  defended  the  Irish  from  the  attacks  of  their 
foes — but  we  will  not  countenance  any  riotous  proceedings  in 
them  or  any  others.  We  shall  hold  their  clergy— from  the  bi- 
shop down  to  the  sexton,  responsible  for  the  morals  of  their 
disciples.  We  must  examine  this  matter  seriously.  Let  the 
whole  militia  of  the  city  turn  out  under  the  authority  of  the  cor- 
poration, and  put  down  at  once  this  riotous  disposition.  If  the 
Irish  or  others  will  not  be  quiet  by  mild  words,  other  means 
must  be  adopted. 

Ami  the  “ Commercial  Advertiser ” observes — 

As  was  expected,  or  rather  feared,  the  tranquillity  of  the  city 
was  again  disturbed  last  [or  Monday]  evening,  by  mobs  com 
posed  partly  of  Irishmen  and  partly  of  Americans,  between 
whom  it  was  apparent  that  a hostile  feeling  existed.  We  are 
too  heartily  sick  and  disgusted  with  these  miserable  evidences 
of  our  unsound  and  unsafe  condition,  with  such  elements  of 
discord  and  violence  rankling  among  us,  and  but  too  many  who 
ought  to  know  and  to  do  better,  ready  to  extite  them  into  fear- 
ful activity,  to  go  into  the  detail*;  it  is  enough  to  say,  that 
crowds  assembled  in  various  places — that  angry  words  were 
spoken,  and  soon  followed  by  blows — that  the  watchmen  and 
the  police  had  great  difficulty  in  restoring  peace — that  the  mayor 
and  other  officers  were  present  and  did  their  duty;  and  that  se- 
veral of  the  rioters  were  arrested — but  not  until  some  property 
had  been  destroyed,  and  personal  injury  sustained  by  several 
individuals. 

It  is  probable  that  the  idea  of  forming  an  Irish  regi- 
ment, of  American  citizens,  has  chiefly  caused  the  ex- 
crement. * 

The  secretary  of  state,  Mr.  Forsyth,  and  secretary  of 
the  navy,  Mr.  Dickerson,  returned  last  week  to  Wash- 
ington. 

For  the  week  ending  on  the  18th,  there  were  seven 
deaths  by  cholera,  at  Maysville,  Kentucky;  and  a con- 
siderable number  had  happened  at  Madison,  Indiana — 
among  them  that  of  James  H.  Wallace,  esq.  one  of  the 
editors  of  the  “Republican  & Banner,”  whose  decease 


was  very  sudden.  The  cholera  had  appeared  at  several 
other  places. 

The  Constitution  frigate,  com.  Elliott,  arrived  at  New 
York,  on  Tuesday  last — left  Plymouth  May  17. 

The  following  account  of  the  landing  of  Mr.  Living- 
ston, is  copied  from  the  Journal  of  Commerce;  and,  in- 
deed, is  the  substance  of  all  that  is  said  on  the  subject. 

The  frigate  Constitution,  commodore  Elliott , came  up  this 
morning,  fired  a salute,  and  anchored  in  the  North  river.  Mr. 
Livingston  and  family  came  ashore  in  a lieutenant’s  barge,  un- 
der a second  salute,  and  landed  on  the  steps  at  Castle  Garden. 

A great  crowd  had  assembled  on  the  flattery,  who  gave  the 
minister  a very  cordial  reception,  and  accompanied  him  to  the 
house  of  a friend  at  the  lower  end  of  Greenwich  street.  From 
the  steps  Mr.  Livingston  addressed  his  fellow  citizens  in  a brief 
speech,  which  was  answered  by  heaity  cheers.  He  expressed 
the  satisfaction  he  fell  at  the  cordial  reception  which  had  been 
given  him,  and  assured  his  countrymen,  that,  during  his  ab- 
sence it  had  been  his  constant  desire  to  secure  the  rights  and 
maintain  the  honor  of  the  United  States.  He  then  withdrew 
to  a window  in  the-  chamber,  and  a friend  announced,  that,  in 
consequence  of  fatigue,  it  would  be  impossible  for  Mr.  L.  at 
that  time  to  receive  his  fellow  citizens  individually,  but  it  was 
expected  that  the  corporation  of  the  city  would  make  a speedy 
arrangement  for  that  purpose.  [They  did  so;  at  the  city  hall.] 
We  are  glad  to  learn  from  the  conversation  of  Mr.  Livingston, 
that  his  return  to  the  United  States  is  not  to  be  taken  as  an  evil 
omen.  Among  the  reasons  for  it,  is  the  desire  to  put  the  presi- 
dent in  possession  of  his  views  more  fully  than  he  could  well 
dolty  letter.  He  has  not  perceived  among  the  people,  or  in  the 
government  of  France,  any  hostile  disposition  towards  us.  On 
the  whole,  we  find  nothing  to  shake  our  often  expressed  confi- 
dence, that  our  affairs  with  France  will  be  brought  to  a satisfac- 
tory and  friendly  issue.  Mr.  Livingston  will  soon  repair  to 
Washington,  and  no  doubt  government  will  in  some  way  pul 
the  people  in  possession  of  the  impressions  made  by  his  state- 
ments. 

The  following  is  a communication  inserted  in  the  j\fl- 
tional  Gazette.  The  moral  sense  of  this  community 
will  not  bear  such  broad  faced  imposture  and  indecent 
folly — and  it  should  be  abated. 

The  practice  of  making  a saint  of  every  wretch  whose  crimes 
have  brought  him  to  the  gallows,  has  frequently  been  the  sub- 
ject of  public  reproof.  Of  all  these  crimes,  piracy  stands  at  the 
head  of  the  list,  both  from  its  danger  to  society  and  the  savage 
cruelty  with  which  it  is  perpetrated.  The  case  of  the  pirates 
executed  at  Boston,  is  prominent  even  in  the  history  of  pira- 
cies. The  crew  of  the  plundered  vessel  were  confined  below, 
and  before  the  pirates  left  her  they  set  fire  to  her  with  the  in- 
tention that  all  on  board  should  perish  in  the  flames.  This 
was  happily  prevented  by  the  exertions  of  the  prisoners  in  libe- 
rating themselves  and  extinguishing  the  fire.  When  the  per- 
petrators of  this  atrocious  crime  are  on  the  scaffold  to  meet  its 
just  reward,  the  attending  priest,  in  the  style  of  military  autho- 
rity, issues  his  mandate  “ Spaniards , ascend  to  heaven .”  If  this 
is  not  blasphemy,  it  is  something  so  near  it  as  to  shock  every 
sound  moral  or  religious  feeling.  It  ivould  hardly  have  been  a 
subject  of  regret  if  the  commander  had  marched  with  his  company 
on  their  hopeful  expedition. 

A letter  from  Bangor,  published  in  Boston,  speaking 
of  the  “fever  of  speculation”  in  the  timber  lands  of 
jyiaine,  says — 

I have  collected  a number  of  facts  in  relation  to  the  rise  of 
the  value  of  lands  in  Maine,  some  of  which  will  amuse  you. 
Among  the  passengers  in  the  Bangor,- on  her  passage  down, 
was  Mr.  Chamberlain,  formerly  of  Boston,  who  for  some  years 
past  has  been  in  this  qumter,  and  is  well  acquainted  with  the 
lands  below.  He  informs  me  that  less  than  three  years  ago  he 
procured  a bond  of  a township  of  23,0u0  acres  at  42  cents,  and 
went  to  Boston  with  it,  but  could  not  sell  at  any  price.  Of 
course  he  had  to  relinquish  the  bond.  The  next  winter  it  was 
sold  at  80  cents,  and  last  summer  the  purchaser  of  it  sold  at 
$1  50.  Within  the  last  five  weeks  this  land  was  sold  to  a com- 
pany at  $5,  and  it  is  now  held  at  $8. 

Land  which  was  sold  by  the  states  of  Maine  and  Massachu- 
setts ten  years  ago,  at  6,  12  and  14  cents,  will  now  readily  com- 
mand 8 and  10  dollars  tire  acre!  i 

Major  Hammalt,  of  this  place,  in  1828,  purchased  of  Massa- 
chusetts, six  townships.  He  had  the  privilege  of  selecting,  at 
25  cents  per  acre.  He  sold  out  again,  some  years  afterwards,  at 
$1  per  acre,  having  made  a handsome  fortune  by  the  specula- 
tion. He  informed  me  yesterday  that  those  townships  were 
now  worth  twelve  hundred  thousand  dollars,  and  would  readily 
sell  for  that  sum. 

I could  fill  three  sheets  of  paper  with  details  of  this  kind;  but 
I suppose  they  would  not  interest  but  a small  class  of  our  read- 
ers. B.  Brown,  of  Vassalboro,  who  has  recently  given  $10,000 
towards  building  a state  lunatic  asylum,  has  cleared  over  $150,000 
on  one  township. 

I have  noticed  among  the  speculators  at  the  Bangor  house, 
several  gentlemen  who  have  failed  in  Boston  within  two  or 
three  years.  Their  good  luck  in  this  quarter  has  enabled  them 
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to  discharge  all  their  debts,  and  to  have  heavy  purses  left  for 
future  use.  This  is  well.  Enterprise  combined  with  honesty 
deserves  a rich  reward. 

Many  of  the  speculators  here  are  men  of  small  means.  But 
they  have  a kind  of  dare  devil  feeling  which  is  decidedly  belter 
than  money.  A man  who  is  not  the  owner  of  one  hundred  dol- 
lars, will  buy  a township  and  sell  it  again  within  an  hour,  at  a 
small  advance,  and  pocket  the  profit,  merely  transferring  all  the 
responsibilities  from  his  own  shoulders  to  those  of  some  other 
person,  or  persons,  better  able  to  bear  them.  This  is  the  grand 
secret  of  “trade  and  commerce”  in  this  hot  bed  of  speculation 
and  enterprise. 

The  ten  lots  of  land  which  were  sold  yesterday  at  11  and 
1200  dollars  per  lot,  were  purchased  for  the  sum  of  $2,500  of  a 
Boston  cenilcman,  who  took  the  land  for  a bad  debt.  Here  is 
an  increase  for  land!  But  this  is  an  every  day  story  in  Bangor. 

State  lands.  Among  the  private  sale  of  land  at  Bangor,  last 
week,  was  that  of  a township  owned  by  Benjamin  Brown,  esq. 
of  Vassal  borough,  for  $10  an  acre,  of  22,040  acres,  amounting 
to  $220,400.  His  son  Albert  G.  Brown,  bought  the  township  a 
few  years  ago  for  less  than  $7,000.  After  Mr.  Brown  sold  it  at 
Bangor  last  week,  for  ten  dollars  per  acre,  it  was  sold  again  to 
an  Albany  company  for  twelve  dollars  per  acre;  making  it 
amount  to  $264,480,  or  a greater  sum  by  more  than  a hundred 
thousand  dollars  than  was  asked  by  Massachusetts,  at  the  time  of 
separation,  for  her  half  of  the  whole  undivided  public  lands  of 
Maine!  At  this  rate  the  twenty  townships  appropriated  to  com- 
mon schools  would  bring  upwards  of  five  millions  of  dollars. 

[Augusta  Journal. 

The  Newburyport  Herald  has  the  following  fair  hit  at  the  mo- 
nomania, now  prevailing  alike  at  the  east,  the  west,  the  north 
and  the  south.  The -story  may  not  be  true;  indeed,  we  dare  not 
quite  say  we  believe  it  literally  ourselves,  but  it  has  some  truth 
as  an  illustration,  at  least. 

“It  is  rumored  that  one  evening  last  week,  two  paupers  es- 
caped from  the  Bangor  almshouse,  and  though  they  were  caught 
early  the  next  morning,  yet  in  the  meantime,  before  they  were 
secured,  they  had  made  $1,800  each,  by  speculating  in  timber 
lands.” 

By  the  new  militia  law  of  Connecticut,  reviving  the 
oltl  law,  all  ministers,  doctors  and  students,  between  18 
and  35  years  of  age,  are  obliged  to  turn  out  and  bear 
arms. 

We  learn  from  a gentleman  who  has  recently  returned 
from  a visit  to  the  western  parts  of  New  York  that  he 
was  informed  that  the  celebrated  Indian  chief  CORN 
PLANT  is  still  living,  at  his  residence  near  the  source 
of  the  Alleghany  river,  at  the  advanced  age  of  118  years, 
lie  is  said  to  enjoy  excellent  health  and  to  be  able  to 
mount  and  ride  his  horse  with  great  ease:  his  wife  and 
his  wife’s  mother  are  also  both  still  living,  the  first  108 
and  the  latter  128  years  old.  We  doubt  if  there  can  be 
found  in  any  other  one  family  in  the  world  three  per- 
sons of  equally  advanced  ages. 

The  people  of  Michigan  are  already  discussing  the 
question,  who  shall  be  their  senators  and  representatives 
in  congress!  There  is  time  enough  yet.  This  territory, 
w e think,  has  taken  a very  short  road  to  get  into  the 
union. 

A splendid  bridge  is  about  to  be  constructed  over  the 
Ohio  river  at  Louisville,  the  estimated  cost  of  which  is 
$350,000  to  $400,000. 

The  New  York  American  says — 

Much  exultation  is  evinced,  by  the  party  press,  at  the  ap 
pointment,  by  the  governor  of  Mississippi,  of  Mr.  Walker,  as  a 
senator  of  the  United  States,  in  the  place  of  Mr.  Poindexter; 
their  joy  will,  however,  be  short  lived,  since  it  has  been  for- 
mally decided  by  Hie  senate  of  the  United  States,  Mr.  Van  Bu 
ren  Mr.  Benton,  and  other  unquestionable  patriots,  sustaining, 
and  voting  for  that  decision,  that  the  expiration  of  a stated 
term  of  service  of  a senator,  is  not  such  a vacancy,  in  the 
contemplation  of  the  constitution,  as  authorises  the  governor, 
in  the  recess  of  the  legislature,  to  fill  it  up. 

Mr.  Walker,  therefore,  although  he  should  present  himself 
at  Washington,  in  December  next,  will  not  be  admitted  to  a 
seat  in  the  senate. 

[It  is  not  at  all  certain  that  Mr.  W.  will  be  preferred 
by  the  people  of  Mississippi.] 

The  “ Harrisburgh  Intelligencer ” says — 

“The  election  of  Joseph  Ritner,  as  governor  of  the  common- 
wealth, is  now  placed  beyond  a doubt.  He  will  receive,  we 
verily  believe,  a majority  of  some  thousands  over  the  united 
vole  of  Wolf  and  Muhlenberg.  This  glorious  prospect  should 
not  however  relax  the  efforts  of  the  friends  of  the  constitution 
and  the  laws.  Prudent  and  conciliatory,  yet  energetic  mea- 


sures, should  be  taken  to  give  effect  to  the  victory.  Pennsyl- 
vania is  the  first  battle  field  where  the  people  are  to  meet  the 
legions  of  Van  Buren.  If  we  rescue  this  commonwealth  from 
the  partisans  of  federal  dictation,  we  shall  inspirit  our  friends 
throughout  the  union;  we  shall  take  from  our  enemies  the 
almost  impregnable  batteries  of  state  patronage,  turn  their  own 
engines  of  war  against  themselves,  and  cut  off  all  hope  of  sub- 
jugating the  key  stone  state  to  him  of  Kinderhook.  Let  it  be 
remembered,  that  the  only  direct  road  from  the  capitol  to  the 
president’s  house,  is  through  Pennsylvania  avenue.  Let  us  en- 
trench ourselves  in  power  here,  and  the  glory  will  be  ours  of 
saving  the  republic.” 

[One  of  the  greatest  meetings  that  ever  happened  in 
Philadelphia  was  held  last  week,  at  which  it  was  resolv- 
ed to  support  Mr.  Ritner , by  the  whigs.  Another  like 
meeting  was  to  be  held  at  Pittsburgh.  The  office  hold- 
ers, ought,  surely,  to  make  their  calculation  that  he  will 
he  elected;  and  turn  about  in  time  to  save  their  places— 
if  they  can.] 

We  learn  from  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  that  the 
new  steamboat  Constitution,  capt.  J.  Jeffries,  left  Ches- 
nut  street  wharf,  on  Monday  morning  at  5 o’clock  for 
Cape  May,  She- made  her  passage  down  in  7 hours  and 
12  minutes — came  up  in  5 hours  and  43  minutes.  This 
is  unparalleled — no  other  boat  ever  made  her  passages  to 
and  from  Cape  May  in  one  day — or,  we  may  say,  in  day- 
light. Mr.  Bennett,  the  pilot  of  the  Constitution,  in- 
forms us  that  she  has  proved  to  be  a first  rate  sea  boat, 
as  they  had  to  encounter  a strong  westwardly  wind  com- 
ing up  the  bay. 

The  annual  exports  of  the  town  of  Newark,  N.  J. 
are  ascertained  to  aipount  to  eight  millions  of  dollarst 
chiefiy  in  the  productions  of  the  mechanic  arts.  The 
people  are  about  to  establish  lines  of  packets  to  the 
southern  states,  and  South  America,  &c. 

There  is  an  immense  amount  of  travelling  between 
Paterson  and  New  York — the  rail  road  being  finished. 
Persons  in  the  latter  can  now  leave  home  at  3 P.  M. 
visit  the  falls  of  the  Passaic,  and  return  to  tea. 

A vessel  arrived  in  Boston,  landed  from  50  to  80  Irish 
passengers,  men,  women  and  children,  and  immediately 
sailed  again.  The  passengers  refused  to  give  any  infor- 
mation in  relation  to  the  vessel,  or  to  tell  whence  they 
came,  and  their  baggage  was  seized  by  the  custom  house. 
The  Boston  Post,  however,  says  that  the  vessel  was  the 
schooner  Caroline,  from  Eastport,  and  that  the  captain 
had  been  arrested  and  held  to  bail  for  the  offence. 

YTery  large  quantities  of  wheat  are  now  imported  into 
western  New  York  from  Canada. 

One  of  the  neatest  compliments  on  record  is  that  paid 
by  lord  Camden  to  Pox,  that  “his  price  was  immortali- 
ty, and  he  knew  that  posterity  would  pay  it.”  . 

It  is  estimated  by  Gutzlaff  that  China  contains 
361,000,000  of  inhabitants,  to  an  area  of  1,400,000 
square  miles;  giving  234  inhabitants  per  mile.  This  is 
less  than  Ireland,  which  has  a population  of  258  per 
square  mile.  It  is  calculated  that  the  population  of  Ire- 
land increases  faster  than  any  other  country  of  the  same 
extent  in  the  world.  China  is  supposed  to  be  next. 

Wool.  The  following  article  from  the  Commercial  List  and 
Philadelphia  Price  Current,  of  Saturday  last,  is  deserving  the 
attention  of  farmers  generally: 

This  article  is  becoming  one  of  the  greatest  importance  to  our 
country.  Indeed,  it  would  be  difficult  to  account  for  its  culture 
having  so  long  bee.n  neglected,  where  all  the  means  of  produc- 
ing it  are  so  abundant.  We  know  of  no  part  of  the  world  where 
wool  has  been  higher  on  an  average,  for  the  last  ten  years,  than 
in  this  country;  and  no  one  better  calculated  to  raise  it  for  ex- 
port, than  this.  Instead  of  making  it  an  article  of  remittance 
to  Europe,  we  have  been,  and  are  at  present,  importing  it  in 
large  quantities,  the  importer  realizing  (it  is  said)  a fair  profit 
for  his  enterprize.  By  the  growth  and  manufacture  of  wool, 
England  has  added  immensely  to  her  wealth  and  power.  Her 
clip  has  been  estimated  for  some  years  past,  to  exceed  one  hun- 
dred and  forty  millions  of  pounds  annually;  while  here,  with  a 
soil  and  climate  better  adapted  for  its  growth,  with  lands  at 
about  one-eighth  the  price,  and  ten  times  more  extensive,  we 
do  not  produce  more  than  seventy-five  millions  of  pounds. 

In  1830,  after  a careful  investigation,  the  number  of  sheep  in 
the  United  States  were  estimated  at  twenty  millions,  producing 
fifty  millions  of  pounds  of  wool.  At  the  present  time  a fair  es- 
timate would  probably  be  above  twenty  eight  millions. 
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A Dr.  Wm.  H.  Mowbray  was  to  have  been  hanged  on  the 
19th  inst.  for  seducing  or  stealing  a negro,  in  North  Carolina. 

The  Methodist  church  known  as  Trinity,  in  Richmond,  has 
been  destroyed  by  fire— it  cost  $10,000,  and  had  an  insurance 
of $4,500.  The  whole  property  destroyed  was  worth  30,000 
dollars.  A woman  was  killed. 

Mr.  Davis,  late  a member  of  congress  from  Kentucky,  and  a 
candidate  for  re-election,  died  shortly  after  addressing  the  peo- 
ple, a few  days  ago. 

The  corner  stone  of  the  new  building  to  be  attached  to  St. 
John’s  college,  was  laid  at  Annapolis  on  the  18lh  inst.  by  judge 
Stephen.  An  appropriate  address  was  delivered  by  John  John- 
son, esq. 

There  have  been  powerful  rains  to  the  west,  and  the  rivers 
are  exceedingly  full.  The  growing  crops  had  been  much  in- 
jured. 

Three  salmon,  taken  near  Haverhill,  the  first  this  season, and 
weighing  20,  21  and  24  pounds,  brought  $57. 

Chief  justice  Marshall , we  regret  to  learn,  remains  very  un- 
well at  Philadelphia. 

Mr.  Coltman,  of  Washington,  the  alderman  who  took  so  large 
a part  in  the  swearings  against  Mr.  Poindexter,  was  left  out,  at 
the  last  election,  two  to  one. 

23,000  dollars  of  the  money  stolen  from  the  Darien  bank  has 
been  found  by  a negro  drayman — who  gave  immediate  informa- 
tion of  its  discovery,  and  would  be  rewarded, 

DREADFUL  TORNADO. 

From  the  New  York  Gazette  of  June  23. 

The  city  of  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.  was  the  scene,  on  Friday 
afternoon  last,  of  a most  desolating  tornado,  which  swept  over 
its  western  section,  causing  much  destruction  of  property,  and; 
we  regret  to  add,  depriving  several  individuals  of  life. 

As  far  as  we  are  able  to  learn,  the  whirlwind  or  tornado  first 
made  its  appearance  with  a falling  of  ice  in  the  township  of 
Amwell,  near  a place  called  Ringgold’s,  and  taking  an  erratic 
zig-zag  course,  spent  its  fury  over  Staten  Island,  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Rossville,  and  on  the  bay,  by  another  fall  of  large 
irregular  shaped  pieces  of  ice.  Its  first  approach  to  New  Bruns- 
wick was  from  the  north  west,  passing  over  Middiebush,  about 
three  miles  from  that  place,  where  the  dwelling  and  barn  of 
John  French  were  laid  prostrate  with  the  earth.  It  thence 
passed  over  the  farm  of  David  Dunn,  about  two  miles  and  a half 
from  New  Brunswick,  whose  dwelling  was  unroofed,  and  the 
barn  and  other  out  buildings  were  razed  to  the  ground.  The 
out-houses  attached  to  the  premises  of  J.  G.  WyckofF,  in  the 
same  vicinity,  were  also  destroyed.  The  next  building  which 
felt  its  effects  was  the  dwelling  of  Thophilus  Holkham,  about 
one  mile  from  New  Brunswick,  the  roof  of  which  was  blown 
off.  The  barns  of  James  Fisher  and  Abraham  Blauvelt,  in  the 
outskirts  of  the  city  were  next  blown  down,  and  a small  dwel- 
ling belonging  to  Mr.  Prevost  was  nearly  destroyed,  and  the 
wife  of  Tunis  Silcocks  badly  injured.  The  tornado  had  now 
reached  the  hill,  “where,”  according  to  the  New  Brunswick 
Times,  “it  remained  apparently  fixed  for  a minute  or  two,  pre- 
senting the  appearance  of  a pillar  of  fire — its  base  resting  on  the 
earth,  and  its  top  reaching  a mass  of  black  clouds.  It  then 
took  an  eastern  course,  threatening  Albany  and  Church  streets, 
but  suddenly  changing  its  direction,  swept  across  the  town  lot 
towards  the  dwelling  of  Mr.  B.  Myer,  Mrs.  Deare,  professor 
McClelland,  rev.  John  Croes,  L.  Kirkpatrick,  esq.  Mrs.  Kirk- 
patrick and  rev.  Dr.  Janeway,  tearing  the  roofs  off  some,  mak- 
ing literal  wrecks  of  the  barns  and  out-houses,  and  either  up- 
rooting or  twisting  off  the  largest  trees — in  some  instances  car- 
rying the  latter  20  or  30  paces.  It  then  crossed  to  the  buildings 
at  the  head  of  Paterson,  Liberty,  Bayard  and  Schureman  streets, 
unroofing  the  house  of  Mrs.  Ilurrisson,  levelling  the  store  of  Mr. 
Little,  and  burying  beneath  the  falling  timber  Nicholas  Booraem, 
esq.  and  his  eldest  son  Henry.  Both  were  extricated  a short 
time  after — the  son  in  a dying  state,  in  which  he  lingered  until 
9 o’clock,  when  death  relieved  him  from  his  sufferings— the  fa- 
ther is  not  dangerously  hurt.  A young  lad  about  8 years  of  age, 
son  of  capt.  Baird,  was  also  killed  near  this  spot,  a rafter  from 
the  blacksmith’s  shop  having  struck  him  immediately  above  the 
eyes,  and  almost  serered  his  head.  The  tornado  now  swept 
with  increased  force  across  George  street,  down  Liberty, 
Schureman  and  New  streets,  crossing  Nelson  to  Burnet  street, 
a quarter  of  a mile  in  distance,  down  to  the  river,  unroofing  or 
tearing  off  the  tops  of  the  houses,  and  sweeping  the  lower  doors 
and  windows  from  their  fastenings.  Schureman  and  Liberty 
streets,  from  top  to  bottom,  may  be  said  to  be  a complete  mass 
of  ruins,  as  is  likewise  part  of  Burnet  street.  The  Methodist 
church,  a brick  edifice,  is  damaged  beyond  repair,  having  been 
unroofed,  and  the  eastern  and  southern  walls  blown  down;  and 
the  rear  wall  of  the  Catholic  church,  also  of  brick,  is  drove,  into 
the  body  of  the  building.” 

The  large  dwelling  of  Dr.  Janeway,  at  the  junction  of  George 
street  and  the  Trenton  and  New  Brunswick  turnpike,  was  com- 
pletely unroofed;  all  the  out  buildings  razed  to  the  ground,  and 
the  beautiful  trees  surrounding  the  house  twisted  off  or  lorn  up 
by  the  roots.  His  loss  will  not  fall  much  short  of  $3,000. 

The  dwelling  of  Littleton  Kirkpatrick  was  also  unroofed,  and 
all  the  out  houses  demolished.  Estimated  loss  $1,000.  Ilis 
mother’s  house  was  partly  unroofed,  and  other  damages. 


The  large  pottery  establishment  occupied  by  Mr.  Newell,  and 
belonging  to  the  estate  of  E.  G.  Mackay,  at  the  corner  of  George 
and  Liberty  streets,  was  entirely  destroyed,  loss  $2,500. 

The  dwelling  of  James  Bishop,  corner  of  Schureman  and  Bur- 
net streets,  was  unroofed,  and  several  store  houses,  containing 
a large  quantity  of  corn,  was  totally  destroyed.  Probable  loss 
between  3 and  4 thousand  dollars. 

The  buildings  of  Richard  Voorhees,  coacbnmker,  in  Schure- 
man street,  were  entirely  demolished,  with  nearly  the  whole  of 
theircontents,  consisting  of  finished  and  unfinished  work,  tools, 
Sic.  Loss  about  $4,000.  Under  the  ruins  of  this  building  were 
found  the  lifeless  remains  of  widow  Catharine  Van  Arsdale. 
Mr.  Staats  Van  Dozen  was  also  found  under  the  same  ruins, 
very  much  bruised;  his  life  was  providentially  saved  by  a car- 
riage wheel  falling  across  his  body,  and  thus  shielding  it  from 
the  pressure  of  the  ruins. 

Three  dwelling  houses  also  in  Schureman  street,  the  property 
of  Nicholas  Wyckoff,  were  very  much  injured.  Loss  $2,000. 
Two  dwellings  at  the  corner  of  Nelson  street,  belonging  to  wi- 
dow Mary  Furman,  were  unroofed  and  walls  much  damaged. 
Loss  $1,500.  The  dwelling  of  Isaac  C.  Stelle,  in  Schureman 
street,  was  completely  unroofed,  and  garden  fence  and  shrub- 
bery destroyed.  Loss  $1,000. 

On  Burnetstreet.  Dr.  VanDuzen’s  dwelling  unroofed;  store- 
house and  stable  raised.  Loss  $1,000.  Three  or  four  dwel- 
lings, the  property  of  Staats  Van  Duzpn,  unroofed,  and  store- 
house demolished.  Loss  about  $2,000.  Charles  Dunham’s 
dwelling  unroofed  and  otherwise  injured;  several  store  houses 
and  out  buildings  on  the  wharf,  blown  down.  Loss  from  3 to 
$4,000.  The  dwelling  and  out  buildings,  including  a store- 
house, belonging  to  Brush  & Probasco,  all  destroyed.  Loss 
$2,000.  Two  dwellings,  the  property  of  Dr.  Thomas  Fitch, 
unroofed  and  other  injury.  Loss  $1,000.  The  dwelling  and 
cabinet  workshop  of  Matthew  Egerlon,  unroofed,  &c.  and  a 
warehouse  in  the  rear  demolished.  Loss  from  1 to  $2,000. 

The  Lancasterian  school  in  Schureman  street,  belonging  to 
the  corporation,  was  damaged  to  the  amount  of  $500. 

Schureman  street.  F.  F.  Randolph’s  workshop  completely 
demolished.  Loss  500  to  $1,000.  Two  dwellings  belonging  to 
Matthew  L.  Egerton,  were  unroofed  and  otherwise  injured. 
Loss  $700.  Widow  Coming’s  dwelling  unroofed  and  work- 
shop destroyed.  Loss  $500.  Two  dwellings,  the  property  o-f 
widow  Vreedenburg,  damaged  to  the  amount  of  $600. 

Property  belonging  to  the  following  named  individuals  was 
also  more  or  less  injured: 

Schureman  street.  Miss  Rachael  Randolph,  Walter  McHen- 
ry, J.W.  Stout,  widow  Slotoff,  Mr.  Rolph,  Mr.  Eldridge,  wi- 
dow Mary  Dunham,  A.  Agnew,  widow  Van  Doren,  Asa  Apple- 
gate,  E.  L.  Hardenberg,  (mayor),  Adam  Huyler,  Borden  M. 
Voorhees. 

Burnet  street.  Evert  Egerton,  widow  James  Richmond, 
John  Hatfield,  Henry  Frazer,  John  Hicks,  James  B.  Cox,  John 
Quick,  Michael  McCurlogue,  Joseph  C.  Griggs. 

New  street.  Dr.  F.  Richmond,  Ambrose  F.  Randolph,  Peter 
Wyckoff,  Judge  Hance,  widow  Davies,  estate  of  Robert  Boggs; 
John  Taylor,  Mrs.  John  Clark,  Mrs.  Hagerman,  Aaron  Hayden. 

Neilson  street.  Henry  Sanderson,  H.  H.  Chittenden,  Clara 
Rogers,  Jacob  Wyckoff,  John  Bray,  jr.  Dr.  Launy. 

Prince  street.  Rev.  Mr.  Jones,  D.  W.  Vail,  Jonathan  Acker- 
man. 

George  street.  Mr.  Ackerman,  Ralph  Voorhees,  Soloman 
Freeman,  Wm.  G.  Dunham. 

Liberty  street.  Benjamin  Clark,  Mrs.  Van  Liew,  Garret  Ne- 
vius. 

Henry  and  James  Richmond,  on  Richmond  st.  and  Mr.  Mer- 
sereau,  on  the  Trenton  and  New  Brunswick  turnpike. 

From  the  above  details,  we  feel  safe  in  stating  that  the  num- 
ber of  buildings  destroyed  and  injured  cannot  fall  short  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty,  and  that  the  loss  of  property  may  be  estimat- 
ed at  one  hundred  thousand  dollars. 

Besides  those  who  lost  their  lives,  as  above  recorded,  several 
persons  were  seriously  injured,  and  many  others  slightly. 

Among  the  extraordinary  occurrences  which  took  place  on 
this  melancholy  occasion,  the  fate  of  the  son  of  Wm.  G.  Dun- 
ham (a  small  lad)  was  the  most  singular.  He  was  taken  off 
the  piazza  of  the  house,  corner  of  New  and  George  streets,  car- 
ried in  the  air  a distance  of  300  yards,  and  landed  on  the  wharf 
in  Bufnet  street,  having  only  sustained  a slight  injury  in  one  of 
his  arms.  On  being  questioned  as  to  his  feelings,  he  stated 
that  he  recollected  passing  through  the  top  of  a willow  tree, 
and  that  the  sensation  produced  by  being  carried  up  in  the 
whirlwind  was  like  that  of  being  pniled  in  contrary  directions. 

A bedstead  was  taken  from  the  third  story  of  a house  in 
Schureman  street,  carried  a distance  of  200  yards,  and  landed 
in  Burnet  street,  without  having  sustained  the  slightest  injury. 
A carpet  bag  and  some  bedding  were  carried  from  the  garret  of 
Dr.  Janeway’s  house  to  the  river,  a distance  of  nearly  half  a 
mile. 

* ******* 

After  leaving  New  Brunswick,  the  tornado  passed  down  the 
river  a short  distance,  then  took  a course  across  the  river,  and 
passing  over  the  farm  of  James  T.  Dunn,  tore  up  several  trees 
by  the  roots,  laid  all  his  out  buildings  in  ruins,  without  doing 
the  slightest  damage  to  his  dwelling.  It  then  passed  down  to 
the  farm  of  Joel  Randal,  and  carried  away  part  of  the  roof  and 
gable  end  of  his  dwelling.  Thence  its  course  was  over  Pisca- 
tavvay,  a small  town,  containing  about  a dozen  houses,  situated 
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two  miles  from  New  Brunswick,  llere,  every  building  except 
two  in  Uie  place,  including  the  Episcopal  church,  was  demo- 
lished. We  regret  to  add,  that  Mr.  Thomas  W.  Harper,  of 
New  York,  was  killed  by  being  struck  on  the  head  by  a beam. 
We  understand  that  Mr.  H.  had  just  received  the  deed  of  some 
property  which  he  had  been  purchasing,  and  that  his  visit  to 
Piscataway  was  for  the  purpose  of  making  some  arrangements 
respecting  it.  He  was  a silversmith,  residing  at  31  Rose  street, 
and  has  left  a large  family. 

The  tornado  then  passed  on  towards  Perth  Amboy,  where 
one  building  was  destroyed,  and  spent  its  fury  on  Staten  Island 
as  above  stated. 

Having  gone  through  with  the  details  of  this  melancholy 
affair,  we  now  present  our  readers  With  the  remarks  of  a friend 
who  was  an  eye  witness  of  the  whole  scene,  and  which  will 
enable  them  to  form  a correct  idea  of  this  awfully  sublime 
spectacle.  He  says:  The  first  intimation  I had  of  the  tornado’s 
approach,  was  the  wind  blowing  in  from  both  sides  of  the 
house  in  which  I Was  sitting.  Immediately  the  cry  of  fire  was 
raised — I ran  to  the  corner  of  the  street  and  perceived  in  a 
westerly  direction,  at  about  half  a mile’s  distance,  a black  co- 
lumn moving  onward,  not  very  rapidly,  which  had  something 
the  appearance  of  a smothered  fire,  and  was  mistaken  for  it.  I 
saw  what  it  was  and  ran  into  the  house  and  closed  all  the  win- 
dows before  it  reached  us.  The  whole  atmosphere  was  filled 
with  fragments  of  timber,  Sac. — in  a moment  the  house  oppo- 
site was  unroofed,  as  if  it  had  been  covered  with  paper.  The 
house  in  which  I was,  being  at  the  edge  of  the  current,  escaped 
uninjured,  save  that  a rafter  from  the  roof  of  a house  about  half 
a mile  distant,  thirty  feet  long,  struck  the  edge  of  the  window, 
tearing  away  the  brick  work  and  demolishing  the  sash,  and 
passed  into  the  wall  of  the  room. 

The  track  of  the  tornado  was  from  north  west  to  south  east, 
and  from  a minute  investigation  of  its  effects,  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  of  the  nature  of  a whirlwind  ordinarily  so  called. 
The  violence  appears  to  have  been  produced  not  from  a whirl- 
ing motion,  but  from  two  currents  rushing  towards  each  other — 
at  the  same  time  having  an  onward  motion.  In  the  centre  of 
the  track  the  force  appears  to  have  been  upwards  with  some- 
thing of  a whirling  movement.  The  facts  which  substantiate 
this  opinion  are  these.  In  the  town  wherever  a building  has 
been  moved,  if  it  was  at  the  edge  of  the  current,  its  direction 
was  inwards;  if  at  the  centre,  onwards.  But  these  effects  are 
more  strongly  marked  in  the  woods,  where  the  direction  of  al- 
most every  tree  accords  with  this  statement — at  the  extreme 
edge  of  the  trees  are  nearly  at  right  angles  with  the  course, 
sloping  more  as  you  proceed  towards  the  centre,  where  there 
isaome  confusion,  but  the  direction  is  almost  invariably  with 
the  current. 

When  the  intelligence  of  the  disaster  reach  Princeton,  seve- 
ral of  the  professors  of  the  college  immediately  proceeded  to  the 
scene  of  devastation.  They  made  a minute  examination  of  the 
spot  visited  by  the  tornado,  and  will  doubtless  furnish  the  pub- 
lic with  an  interesting  scientific  statement  on  the  subject  of  this 
occurrence — the  like  of  which  has  never  before  occurred  in  this 
latitude. 

As  some  persons  may  be  disposed  to  doubt  the  account  re- 
specting the  lad  Dunham,  we  will  merely  state  that  during  a 
whirlwind  which  occurred  in  Burgundy  in  1755,  the  particulars 
of  which  are  given  by  Abbe  Richard,  it  is  stated  that  “two  men 
were  enveloped  in  the  whirlwind  and  carried  to  a distance, 
without  experiencing  any  injury;  a young  shepherd  was  lifted 
high  in  the  air  and  thrown  upon  the  banks  of  the  river — yet  his 
fall  was  not  violent,  the  whirlwind  having  placed  him  on  the 
verge  where  it  ceased  to  act.”  The  case  of  the  shepherd  is 
precisely  similar  to  that  of  young  Dunham,  and  in  fact  the 
whole  account  of  the  above  mentioned  tornado  which  took 
place  in  the  town  of  Mirabeau,  bears  a surprising  similarity  to 
the  one  we  have  just  related. 

The  number  of  buildings  destroyed  and  injured,  it  is  stated, 
cannot  fall  short  of  one  hundred  and  fifty,  and  the  loss  of  pro- 
perly may  be  estimated  at  one  hundred  thousand  dollars. 
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OX  THE  CULTIVATION  AND  MANUFACTURE 
OF  COTTON  IN  AMERICA. 

By  Tench  Coxe,  esq. — 1802. 

To  the  governments  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

Inquiries  which  respect  the  internal  economy  of  our 
country  are  of  a peculiar  importance  to  a nation  without 
transmarine  dominions,  and  which  was  born  and  educat- 
ed under  the  instructions  and  regimen  of  an  European 
parent.  It  was  not  till  after  the  lapse  of  fourteen  years 
from  the  period  of  separation,  that  we  became  united  in 
that  system  of  civil  polity  (different  from  every  ancient 
or  modern  plan)  which  we  enjoy  at  this  time.  It  was 
not  till  after  a longer  term  that  we  freed  the  American 
mind  from  the  influences  of  the  principles  of  the  eccle- 
siastical establislonents  and  institutions , which  predomi- 
nate in  fact  or  by  law  in  the  three  kingdoms,  in  union 
with  which  we  commenced  our  being.  The  commercial 
spirit  of  those  kingdoms  passed  over  to  us,  occasioned 
our  eyes  to  be  long  shut  to  the  important  truth,  that  the 
agricultural  interest  was  the  most  important  in  our  coun- 
try. Blinded  by  the  same' cause,  we  did  not  perceive 


that  we  were  capable  of  the  useful  arts  and  trades,  though 
necessary  and  profitable  manufactures  had  .grown  up 
among  us  as  spontaneously  as  the  trees  of  our  forests. 

America  has  ever  profited  by  deliberate  and  calm  self- 
examination,  and  no  disquisitions  have  tended  more  to 
her  honor  and  prosperity  than  those,  which  have  been 
calculated  to  produce  a conduct  grounded  on  the  nature 
and  circumstances  of  things  at  home. 

It  is  now  seventeen  years  since  the  course  of  those  in- 
quiries led  us  to  enter  upon  the  subject  of  the  manufac- 
turing branches  of  trade , in  more  form  and  with  as 
much  zeal  as  at  any  former  period.  The  advancement 
of  the  manufactures  of  the  instruments  of  defence , of 
paper,  books,  maps,  prints  and  other  things  instrument- 
al to  useful  knowledge  and  science,  of  household  fabrics, 
of  the  implements  of  agriculture,  navigation  and  the  use- 
ful trades,  of  every  description  of  furniture  and  carriag- 
es, of  sugar,  snuff  and  tobacco,  of  malt  and  spirituous 
liquors,  &c.  &c.  evince  the  beneficial  consequences. 

The  object  of  this  address  is  to  pursue  domestic  inqui- 
ry— to  pursue  it  in  relation  to  home  manufactures — to 
pursue  it  with  a view  to  the  adoption  ( perhaps ) of  a new 
principle  of  public  conduct.  To  this  end  a question  is 
proposed  to  be  respectfully  submitted  to  the  fedei’al  and 
state  governments. 

“ Whether  the  United  States  may  not  safely  and  pro- 
fitably make- an  experiment  of  well  devised  and  complete 
encouragements  to  some  one  branch  of  American  manu- 
factures; and  what  that  branch  should  be?” 

Many  of  the  most  early  and  zealous  friends  of  Ameri- 
can manufactures  have  hitherto  refrained  from  suggest- 
ing that  the  productions  of  our  domestic  arts  and  trades 
should  be  generally  encouraged  by  high  duties  on  the 
importation  of  foreign  rival  goods.  They  have  feared 
to  impede  the  improvements  of  the  country  by  excessive 
duties  on  foreign  articles  used  in  building  houses,  stores, 
mills,  &c.  They  have  feared  to  impede  the  progress  of 
knowledge  by  excessive  duties  on  foreign  books,  and  the 
instruments  of  science.  They  have  feared  to  burthen  the 
poor , the  young  beginners , the  industrious  and  the  great 
mass  of  the  people,  by  excessive  duties  on  foreign  manu- 
factured goods  for  their  clothing,  furniture  and  general 
consumption.  The  best  friends  of  American  manufac- 
tures have  feared  that  high  general  duties  might  embar- 
rass or  derange  our  finances  and  public  credit,  by  affect- 
ing fair  and  free  importation.  They  have  prudently  re- 
spected the  doubts  of  many  of  our  fellow  citizens  about 
our  interest  in  manufactures  and  our  abilities  to  produce 
them.  They  have  been  uncertain  about  the  acquisition 
of  foreign  machinery,  manufacturing  secrets  and  arti- 
zans.  They  have  seen  the  possibility  that  foreign  trade 
laws  might  be  so  framed  as  entirely  to  prevent  the  im- 
portation of  the  properest  raw  materials.  They  have 
feared  that  too  many  of  our  farmers  might  be  diverted 
from  agriculture  to  manufactures.  Other  objections  have 
occurred,  and  the  moderation,  prudence  and  candor  of 
the  friends  of  American  manufactures  have  cheerfully 
yielded  to  every  reasonable  doubt,  and  to  every  fair  ar- 
gument, in  its  full  weight. 

It  has  happened,  however,  that  for  the  mere  purposes 
of  revenue,  an  impost  has  been  laid  upon  all  foreign  rival 
manufactures.  This  impost  has  been  gradually  increas- 
ed from  5 to  7£,  10  and  12^  per  cent,  which  last  is,  at 
this  time,  the  lowest  rate  of  duty.  It  is  also  true,  that 
for  the  proper  and  declared  encouragement  of  certain  ma- 
nufactures, additions  to  the  lowest  rate  of  duty  have 
been  made  of  2|,  5 and  7\  per  cent,  so  that  various  Ame- 
rican manufactures  are  encouraged  by  duties  on  the  fo- 
reign rwaLcommodities  of  2^,  15,  17^  and  20  per  cent. 
Besides  these,  there  are  import  duties  on  particular  arti- 
cles, which  are  at  higher  rates.  The  duties,  for  exam- 
ple, of  8- cents  per  gallon,  on  all  fermented  malt  liquors, 
and  20  cents  per  gallon  on  spirits  distilled  from  grain; 
to  9 cents  per  lb.  on  refined  sugars;  50  cents  per  doz.  on 
wool  and  cotton  cards;  400  cents  per  cwt.  on  twine  and 
pack  threads;  25  cents  per  pair  on  shoes;  2 cents  per  lb. 
on  soap  and  candles;  10  cents  and  22  cents  per  lb.  on  ma- 
nufactured tobacco  and  snuff,  &c.  &c. 

Under  these  gradual,  moderate  and  prudent  encou- 
ragements commenced  by  the  states  before  1789,-  and 
pursued  since  by  the  federal  government,  a scene  of  do- 
mestic manufactures,  reflecting  honor  upon  the  internal 
economy  of  the  United  States,  and  greatly  redounding 
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to  their  benefit,  has  imperceptibly  arisen.  We  hazard 
once  more  a revised  sketch  ot  them,  and  upon  mature 
reJlection>  we  are  not  disposed  to  doubt  the  correctness 
of  the  interesting  sum  total. 

Jin  attempt  to  estimate  certain  American  manufactures. 
Refined  suj'ar,  of  all  kinds,  $1,000,000 

Shoemakers’  manufactures,  8,000,000 

Hatters’  do.  1,225,000 

Carriages  for  pleasure,  including  repairs  within  the 
year;  500,000 

Carriages  for  work,  including  like  repairs,  500,000 

All  leathern  goods,  exclusive  of  shoes,  boots,  slip- 
pers and  carriage  leather,  1,000,000 

Cabinet  work  of  all  kinds,  framing  pictures  and 
compositions,  1,000,000 

Gold  and  silver  plate  and  wares,  and  set  and  fancy 
work,  500,000 

The  whole  of  our  iron  manufactures,  including  farm- 
ing implements,  cannon,  muskets, steel,  &c.  4,000,000 

Th eyehole  of  our  hemp,fiax,  cotton , hair,  ivool  and 
silk,  which  are  manufactured,  exclusive  of  hats,  20,000,000 


Beer,  ale  and  porter,  500,000 

Distilled  spirits,  10,000,000  gallons  from  molasses, 
grain,  fruit,  &c.  " 5,000,000 

Coppersmiths’  work,  lead,  pewter  and  brass  wares.,  500,000 
Tinmans’  do.  200,000 

Coopers’  wares,  oak,  pine,  cedar,  &c.  for  home  use, 

and  for  our  exports,  1,000,000 

Ships,  boats  and  oars,  &c.  including  repairs,  .3,000,000 

Harthen,  glass  and  stone  wares,  350,000 

Windsor  chairs,  settees,  and  painted,  gilt  and  var- 
nished do.  100,000 

Horn,  ivory  and  whalebone  manufactures,  10,000 

Starch,  hair  powder,  wafers  and  glue,  50,000 

Soap  and  candles,  300,000 

Wire  work,  including  cotton  and  wool  cards,  50,000, 

Wheel-barrows,  hand  do.  corn  fans,  plane  stocks, 
machinery,  &c.  50,000 

Paper  making,  including  hangings,  500,000 

Gunpowder,  500,000 

Jlook  printing,  binding  and  engraving,  1,000,000 

$50,835,000 

It  is  not  believed  that  any  item  in  the  preceding  esti- 
mate materially  exceeds  the  truth,  and  we  are  confident 
that  if  all  unnoticed  branches  were  added,  it  would  be 
impossible  to  reduce  the  total  sum  below  fifty  millions 
of  dollars 

If  the  list  shall  be  carefully  examined  it  will  be  found 
that  these  manufactures  give  a vast — an  immense  support 
to  our  planters,  farmers,  freeholders  and  fishermen,  by 
the  demand  for  our  country  and  fishing  produce,  and  for 
buildings,  and  that  some  of  them  are  highly  favorable  to 
the  American  ship  owners,  by  employing  imported  mo- 
lasses, sugars,  skins,  woods,  dyes,  metals,  hemp,  flax, 
wool,  tallow  and  other  raw  materials  and  ingredients. 

Are  we  prepared  to  sacrifice  this  noble  increasing 
branch  of  American  industry?  Will  we  suffer  ourselves 
to  neglect  it  for  a moment?  Will  w.e  not  rather  conti- 
nue prudently  to  nurse,  to  foster  and  to  encourage  the 
useful  arts  and  manufactures?  There  can  be  but  one 
opinion— one  reply.  But  it  ought  to  be  the  unanimous 
endeavor  to  promote  American  manufactures  ivith  as 
much  deliberation  and  prudence  as  effect.  Let  us  take 
care  not  to  disturb  our  necessary  revenues,  not  to  derange 
our  w ell  ordered  finances,  not  to  impose  unreasonable 
burdens  on  the  consumer,  not  to  attempt  manifest  im- 
practicabilities, not  to  impede  our  young  improvements 
and  not  to  aim  at  too  much  by  touching  the  subject  with 
strong  alternatives  at  too  many  points. 

We  cannot  at  this  crisis  encourage,  by  additional 
creasing  and  prohibitory  duties,  all  American  manufac- 
tures, without  producing  most  of  the  evils  we  have  held 
up,  in  candid  prudence,  in  this  Investigation.  It  is  not 
meant  therefore  to  press  upon  the  public  consideration 
at  this  moment,  any  general  measures  to  promote  Arne 
rican  manufactures.  It  is  not  intended  here  to. ask  even 
the  consideration  of  such  measures  in  favor  of  any  two 
branches;  it  is  merely  wished  that  new  and  proper  pro 
tections  and  encouragement  may  be  considered  in  refer 
ence  to  some  one  single  branch.  No  material  or  sudden 
diminution  of  our  revenues  can  be  produced  by  higher 
duties  not  very  slowly  increasing  upon  a single  branch 
and  no  objection  to  a general  forcing  of  manufactures 
more  deserves  to  be  respected  than  the  possible  injuries 
to  our  revenue,  finances  and  public  credit.  These  ar 
never  to  be  injured — never  to  be  put  at  hazard.  Let 
them  be  forever  proiected  by  all  our  prudence,  and  by 
perfect  good  faith.  But  let  us  proceed  to  select,  merely 


by  way  of  example,  a single  branch  ol  American  manu- 
factures, and  apply  to  its  discussion  our  soundest  princi- 
ples and  our  best  reflections. 

The  cotton  manufacture  of  the  United  States  of  Ameri- 
ca is  proposed  to  be  encouraged,  extended,  protected 
nd  established  by  all  the  means  in  our  power.  Being  a 
single  branch  of  manufacture,  it  cannot  put  any  large 
sum  of  present  revenue  at  hazard.  The  amount  of  cot- 
ton goods  imported  is  very  far  inferior  to  that  of  the 
woollen  goods  imported;  it  is  also  supposed  to  be  consi- 
derably inferior  to  the  value  of  the  linen  goods  import- 
ed. The  iron  goods  imported  are  likewise  greater  in 
value;  the  duties  on  foreign  liejuors  and  foreign  sugars 
are  much  greater.  As  therefore  the  present  duties  on 
cotton  goods  are  not  even  of  secondary  consequence  in 
our  scale  of  revenue,  gradual  diminution  of  that  part  of 
the  revenue  could  not  sensibly  affect  our  resources.  As 
the  revenue  from  no  single  article  can  derange  our  trea- 
sury business,  so  this  particular  revenue  (from  foreign 
cotton  goods)  cannot  from  its  moderation  be  even  felt; 
but  if  we  raise  the  duty  on  such  goods  from  12  or  15  to 
20  or  25  per  cent,  the  first  year,  the  extra  duty  on  a less 
quantity  imported  may  yield  nearly  an  equal  revenue. 
It  is  respectfully  submitted,  whether  these  considerations 
do  not  obviate  the  objections,  justly  urged  at  this  time, 
against  the  dangers  of  universal  high  protecting  duties 
destroying  or  deranging  our  impost  revenue. 

The  vast  extent  of  country  which  will  produce  cotton, 
is  a serious  consideration  to  induce  a selection  of  it  for 
extraordinary  encouragement.  From  the  southern  boun- 
dary to  the  fortieth  degree  of  north  latitude,  cotton  has 
certainly  been  produced.  It  may  therefore  prove  to  be 
worthy  of  the  attention  of  all  our  citizens,  living  south  of 
a line  drawn  from  Tom’s  river,  through  Philadelphia 
and  Pittsburgh;  and  this  invaluable  plant  does  not  refuse 
its  increase  in  light,  weak  and  stony  soils. 

The  manufacture  of  cotton  merits  the  universal  consi- 
deration of  the  American  people,  because  it  will  render 
cotton- wool  a permanent  staple  article  of  agriculture 
and  trade;  and,  by  fixing  it  forever  upon  that  foot- 
v ill  make  an  important  addition  to  the  variety  of 
American  commodities,  and  of  course  to  the  stability  of 
their  prices.  If  all  our  countrymen  were  employed  in 
raising  rice,  tobacco,  wheat  and  cattle,  those  commodi- 
ties would  often  be  distressingly  low  from  their  redun- 
dance; but  if  half  the  states  shall  raise  tens  of  millions 
of  cotton,  then  will  our  wheat,  cattle,  &c.  support  much 
better  prices. 

As  the  cotton  manufacture,  is  effected  more  than  any 
other  by  labor-saving  machines,  it  is  freer  from  the  ob- 
jection of  the  dearness  of  labor  than  any  other;  and  it  is 
perfectly  clear,  that  the  dearness  of  labor  is  an  argument 
for  any  labor-saving  plan. 

As  there  are  very  few  of  our  native  citizens  who  un- 
derstand the  cotton  manufacture  by  machines,  the  pro- 
motion of  this  branch  will  not  divert  many  of  our  far- 
mers from  agriculture. 

We  have  an  unlimited  command  of  the  powers  of 
steam,  horses,  draught  oxen  and  water,  to  move  our  cot- 
ton machines  and  mills. 

We  have  lately  disengaged  the  powers  of  the  earth  to 
produce  cotton,  by  the  discovery  and  extensive  use  of  a 
variety  of  mills  and  machines,  to  free  the  cotton-wool 
from  the  cotton  seed.  Fifty  thousand  dollars  have  been 
granted  by  a single  state  to  purchase  the  patent  right  of 
a cotton-ginning  or  cleaning  machine  within  its  own  ju- 
risdiction. This  fact  does  honor  to  the  wisdom,  spirit 
and  fairness  of  South  Carolina.  We  have  obtained  and 
possess  the  common  hand  spinning  jenny,  which  makes 
by  one  person,  male  or  female,  from  40  to  120  cotton 
threads  at  one  time;  also  the  carding  machine  to  go  by 
hand,  horse,  ox  or  water;  also  the  roving  machine,  to 
reduce  cotton-wool  into  ropes  or  yarns  of  the  size  of  a 
goose  quill;  also  the  mule,  spinning  by  hand  120  fine 
threads;  also  the  water-spinning  machinery  of  Ark- 
wright, to  spin  perpetually  at  any  mill  seat.  We  also 
possess  the  machinery  for  doubling  and  twisting  thread, 
for  hosieiy,  and  the  British  and  German  stocking  wea- 
ver’s looms,  for  making  every  article  of  hosiery,  from 
feet-socks  to  pantaloons. 

There  have  arrived  in  the  United  States  from  Europe, 
a very  considerable  number  of  engine  and  machine  ma- 
kers, .carders,  spinners,  rovers, twisters,  weavers,  calico 
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printers,  dyers,  &c.  ready  to  work  on  wages  as  moderate 
as  they  received  in  Great  Britain,  Ireland  and  other  parts 
of  Europe.  These  persons  want  employment  in  their 
own  proper  lines  of  business.  Every  man  among  them 
■who  succeeds  in  this  country  will  induce  others  to  follow 
him.  There  are  important  and  unalterable  circumstan- 
ces in  the  United  Slates  to  draw  men  to  us  who  are  ac- 
quainted with  every  useful  art  and  manufacture.  Some 
of  the  most  obvious  of  these  are,  perfect  religious  liber- 
ty; a sober  equality  of  civil  rights;  the  cheap  and  easy 
acquisition  of  freehold  estates  for  residence,  manufacto- 
ries and  farms;  the  cheapness  of  government  and  conse- 
quent moderation  of  taxes;  the  rare  phenomenon  of  a vo- 
luntary executive  and  legislative  reduction  and  abolition 
of  duties  and  excises;  the  non-existence  of  tithes,  excises 
and  national  land  tax;  the  perfect  security  of  property; 
the  uniform  success  of  numerous  well  intentional  emi- 
grants, and  particularly  from  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
Germany,  France,  Holland,  Switzerland  and  Sweden. 

It  is  impossible  to  conceive  that  there  can  be  any  miscal- 
culation, in  confidently  relying  upon  every  necessary  ac- 
quisition of  the  aid  of  foreign  artists  to  conduct  the  Ame- 
rican cotton  manufactory,  if  it  shall  be  vigorously  and 
effectually  encouraged  by  law,  when  we  remember  the 
great  numbers  of  useful  and  able  men,  who  have  come 
to  us  from  foreign  countries,  as  ministers  of  religion,  in- 
structors of  the  rising  generation,  agriculturists,  law- 
yers, physicians,  merchants,  land  and  sea  officers,  manu- 
facturers, mechanics,  journeymen,  mariners  and  laborers 
in  every  line.  If  we  have  had  such  extensive  advantages 
in  procuring  valuable  foreign  emigrants,  who  have  been 
completely  successful  in  branches  not  connected  with  la- 
bor-saving machinery,  can  we  doubt  much  more  rapid 
and  great  success  in  branches,  where  the  saving  of  labor 
by  the  ingenuity  and  skill  of  one  thousand  hands  will 
yield  them  and  us  the  benefits  of  ten  thousand!1 

It  is  favorable  to  an  attempt  to  establish  the  cotton 
manufacture,  that  a large  portion  of  the  foreign  cotton 
goods  which  we  import,  are  died,  stained,  printed,  or  in 
some  way  colored;  because  indigo,  woad,  madder,  vari- 
ous barks  and  other  dye  stufts  are  produced  in  the  United 
States;  and  other  dyestuff's,  which  we  do  not  produce, 
are  daily  imported  from  foreign  countries,  and  reshipped 
from  hence  to  other  foreign  parts. 

In  ancient  Greece  and  Macedonia,  now  enslaved  pro- 
vinces of  European  Turkey,  twenty  thousand  bales  of 
cotton-wool,  each  weighing  three  hundred  pounds,  are 
spun  annually  into  }rarns  or  threads,  and  dyed  with  their 
own  vermillion.  The  Greek  and  Macedonian  women 
use  neither  the  great  nor  the  small  spinning  wheel,  nor 
the  jenny,  the  mule,  the  water  spinning  machinery,  nor 
the  carding  nor  roving  machinery.  They  use  only  the 
spindle,  without  any  addition.  It  is  impossible  then  to 
doubt,  that  these  states  must  succeed  in  the  manufacture 
of  their  own  cotton,  with  the  powerful  and  various  aids 
of  the  modern  European  labor-saving  machinery,  to 
card,  rove,  spin  and  twist.  With  such  aids,  and  with 
all  our  other  means  and  advantages,  we  cannot  fail  to 
succeed  in  a business,  in  which  the  unhappy  subjects  of 
the  civil  and  religious  despotism  of  Turkey  have,  for  a 
series  of  years,  done  so  much  for  domestic  and  foreign 
consumption. 

There  is  an  important  reason  for  promoting  our  own 
cotton  manufactures,  arising  out  of  the  present  circum- 
stances of  the  East  Indies.  We  receive  from  thence 
great  quantities  of  cotton  goods,  which  are  not  (as  the 
manufactures  of  Great  Britain)  made  out  of  our  own 
cotton.  The  use  of  those  East  India  cotton  goods  is 
doubly  injurious:  first,  because  we  do  not  manufacture 
them;  and,  secondly,  because  we  do  not  produce  the  cot- 
ton of  which  they  are  made.  Though  those  ports  of 
India  belong  to  Great  Britain,  the  parliament  has  abso- 
lutely prohibited  the  consumption  of  their  cotton  manu- 
factures in  Britain  and  Ireland.  Those  goods,  of  course, 
come  to  us  in  much  greater  quantities  to  rival  the  foreign 
and  domestic  manufactures  of  our  cotton.  If  we  were  to 
refuse  or  burden  the  importation,  the  British  East  Indian 
would  extend  the  cultivation  of  sugar,  coffee,  cocoa,  gin- 
ger, spices,  pimento,  arnatto  and  other  things  adapted 
to  their  climate,  which  we  consume  and  do  not  ourselves 
produce.  They  would  manufacture  more  silks,  more 
saltpetre  ami  other  fabrics,  which  we  might  require  and 
admit,  because  they  do  not  injure  our  agriculture,  nor 


interfere  with  our  cautious,  but  steady  and  unceasing  en- 
deavors to  establish  the  American  manufacture  of  cotton 
goods. 

It  is  obvious  to  every  man  of  correct  information  rela- 
tive to  the  four  original  eastern  states,  that  they  are  in  a 
very  serious  situation  as  to  wood  and  fuel.  Their  build- 
ings are  very  generally  of  wood,  and  require  large  quan- 
tities of  boards,  scantling  and  logs  to  keep  them  in  re- 
pair. Much  wood  is  also  wanted  for  new  buildings,  old 
and  new  fences,  ships  and  boats,  casks  for  their  fish,  pot 
ash,  spirits,  beef,  pork,  molasses,  &c.  and  for  the  house- 
hold fuel  and  workman’s  fuel.  Their  population  is  great 
and  increasing.  They  have  no  mines  of  coal.  The  coal 
mines  of  the  east  are  all  in  the  hands  of  the  British  colo- 
nists. On  those  facts  an  important  suggestion  is  respect- 
fully submitted  to  the  consideration  of  the  people  of  the 
states  east  of  the  ship  channel  of  the  Hudson;  that  in 
every  system  of  measures  to  promote  the  domestic  or  in- 
ternal industry  of  those  states,  endeavors  should  be  made 
to  avoid  new  calls  for  wood  and  fuel  of  every  kind. 
This  suggestion  is  of  a deeper  intrinsic  importance  than 
may  appear  at  first  view  to  those  to  whom  it  is  new. 
We  will  offer,  as  two  examples,  the  British  manufactures 
of  iron  and  the  British  manufactures  of  cotton.  We  be- 
lieve that  the  permanent  and  extensive  establishment  of 
the  British  manufactures  of  iron,  in  the  states  east  of  the 
parts  of  the  Hudson  navigable  by  ships,  would  prove 
very  difficult  from  the  total  want  of  mines,  pit  or  fossil 
coal,  from  the  scarcity  of  wood  for  making  charcoal, 
from  the  great  scarcity  of  peat  and  turf  there,  and  from 
the  scarcity  of  wood  for  fuel  and  buildings.  But  we  be- 
lieve, that  the  very  small  use  of  fuel  in  the  cotton  manu- 
facture itself,  and  the  limited  use  of  fuel  by  the  people 
in  that  branch,  which,  effected  by  machinery,  requires 
little  fire  to  warm  the  small  proportion  of  persons  em- 
ployed, are  circumstances  plainly  and  greatly  in  favor  of 
the  adoption  of  the  cotton  branch  in  the  eastern  parts  of 
the  United  States.  It  is  certain,  that  wood  is  become 
extremely  scarce  in  all  the  old  counties  east  of  Hudson’s 
river,  and  that  not  one  productive  coal  mine  has  been 
discovered  between  the  Delaware  river  and  the  eastern 
boundary  of  the  United  States.  The  ^ood  and  timber 
of  Maine  are  consuming  with  great  rapidity,  and  since 
freights  are  reduced  by  peace,  will  go  forth  in  immense 
quantities.  It  is  so  distant  from  Connecticut,  Rhode 
Island  and  Providence,  and  Massachusetts  proper,  that 
it  will  become  a dear,  as  well  as  a mere  temporary 
source  of  supply  to  them  for  timber  and  fuel,  if  manufac- 
tures by  fire,  employing  numerous  persons,  who  must  be 
kept  warm  in  a moist  and  cold  climate,  are  to  be  exten- 
sively and  permanently  pursued.  The  true  manufactur- 
ing policy  of  our  eastern  states  is  to  carry  to  the  utmost 
ali  household  manufactures,  and  establish  factories  by 
labor-saving  machinery  at  the  heads  of  their  ship  or  boat 
navigation,  w’here  they  can  derive  the  highest  possible 
degree  of  benefit  of  their  own  wood  and  fuel,  and  of 
wood  ami  fuel  imported  coastwise  or  from  foreign  ports. 
Cotton  it  will  he  found,  therefore,  is  the  properest  raw 
material  for  them  to  employ.  The  same  remarks  apply 
to  New  Jersey  and  Delaware  in  full  force. 

If  the  north  eastern  moiety  of  the  United  States  shall 
forthwith  establish  extensive  and  profitable  manufactures 
employing  cotton,  which  can  be  raised  in  immense  quan- 
tities in  the  southern  states,  it  will  bind  the  members  of 
our  union  more  and  more  together.  To  defend,  pro- 
mote and  preserve  our  union,  is  the  fondest  object  of 
every  sound  mind,  of  every  faithful  heart,  native  or  fo- 
reign, which  partakes  in  the  numerous  blessings  of  our 
country. 

It  is  beyond  a doubt,  that  the  use  of  cotton  cloth  for 
the  under  garments  of  man,  next  to  the  skin,  contributes 
greatly  to  health,  in  damp,  chilly  and  cold  climates.  In 
this  view,  shirting,  sheeting  and  hosiery  of  cotton  would 
prove  far  more  salubrious  than  of  flax,  in  certain  sea- 
sons, in  every  quarter  of  America,  and  particularly  in 
the  parts  east  of  the  Hudson. 

Every  extensive  manufactory  that  depends  on  a foreign 
raw  material,  is  extremely  precarious,  because  foreign 
laws,  treaties  and  wars  may  diminish  or  prevent  the  im- 
portation. But  as  cotton  is  raised  by  ourselves,  and  will 
ever  be  redundant,  the  cotton  manufacture  will  rest  upon 
a more  certain  foundation  than  a manufacture  which 
should  employ  any  other  raw  material  whatever. 
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The  variety  ot'  fabrics  to  the  making* of  which  cotton 
Can  be  applied,  is  a very  important  consideration  in  favor 
of  attempting  the  cotton  manufacture  in  preference  to 
any  other.  The  stoutest  and  the  coarsest  blankets  can 
be  made  of  the  refuse  cotton,  and  cambric  muslins,  of  the 
most  exquisite  fineness,  can  also  be  made  of  cotton;  the 
most  beautiful  table  cloths  and  napkins,  and  coarse  car- 
pets; the  stoutest  corduroys  and  muslins,  light  as  air;  di- 
mities, Marseilles  quilting,  shirting,  sheeting,  tickings, 
pillow  cases,  jeans,  jeanets,  fustians,  denims,  cottonades, 
fine  and  coarse  hosiery  for  every  age  and  sex,  pantaloons, 
Vests,  mock  cassimeres,  mock  serges,  mock  coating, 
mock  cloths,  neck  and  pocket  handkerchiefs,  lining  and 
pocketings,  dress  and  undress  and  chamber  gowns,  bed 
and  window  curtains,  furniture  covers,  cravats,  swans- 
■downs,  moleskins,  plushes,  velvets,  and  in  short  various 
goods  applicable,  as  usual,  to  every  purpose,  or  as  sub- 
stitutes for  other  fabrics ’heretofore  made  of  wool,  hemp, 
flax,  silk  and  hair.  Such  is  the  unlimited  capacity  of 
the  native  North  American  raw  material,  whose  future 
manufacture,  under  the  protection  of  our  government, 
we  earnestly  and  respectfully  recommend  to  the  imme- 
diate consideration  of  all  our  public  authorities. 

A FRIEND  OF  AGRICULTURE. 

STEAMBOATS  AND  STEAM  WAGONS. 

By  Oliver  Evans. 

About  the  year  1772,  being  then  an  apprentice  to  a 
wheel-wright,  or  wagon  maker,  I labored  to  discover 
some  means  of  propelling  land  carriages  without  animal 
power.  All  the  modes  that  have  since  been  tried  (so  far 
as  I have  heard  of  them)  such  as  wind,  treadles  with 
ratched  wheels,  crank  tooth,  &c.  to  be  wrought  by  men, 
presented  themselves  to  my  mind,  but  were  considered 
loo  futile  to  deserve  an  experiment;  and  I concluded  that 
such  motion  was  impossible  for  want  of  a suitable  origi- 
nal power. 

But  one  of  my  brothers,  on  a Christmas  evening,  in- 
formed me  that  he  had  that  day  been  in  company  with  a 
neighboring  blacksmith’s  boy;  who,  for  amusement,  had 
stopped  up  the  touch-hole  of  a gun  barrel,  then  put  in 
about  a gill  of  water  and  rammed  down  a tight  wad — 
after  which  they  put  the  breech  in  the  smith’s  fire;  when 
it  discharged  itself  with  as  loud  a crack  as  if  it  had  been 
loaded  with  powder. 

It  immediately  occurred  to  me  that  here  was  the  pow- 
er to  propel  any  wagon,  if  I could  only  apply  it;  and  I 
sat  myself  to  work  to  find  out  the  means.  I labored  for 
some  time  without  success.  At  length  a book  fell  into 
my  hands  describing  the  old  atmospheric  steam  engine. 
I was  astonished  to  observe  that  they  had  so  far  erred  as 
to  use  the  steam  only  to  form  a vacuum  to  apply  the  mere 
pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  instead  of  applying  the  elas- 
tic power  of  the  steam  for  original  motion;  the  power  of 
which  I supposed  irresistible. 

I renewed  my  studies  with  increased  ardor,  and  soon 
(declared  that  I could  make  steam  wagons,  and  endeavor- 
ed to  communicate  my  ideas  to  others;  but  however  prac- 
ticable the  thing  appeared  to  me,  my  object  only  excited 
the  ridicule  of  those  to  whom  it  was  made  known.  But 
I persevered  in  my  belief,  and  confirmed  it  by  experi- 
ments that  satisfied  me  of  its  reality. 

In  the  year  1786  I petitioned  the  legislature  of  Penn- 
sylvania for  the  exclusive  right  to  use  my  improvements 
in  flour  mills,  as  also  steam  wagons,  in  that  state.  The 
committee  to  whom  the  petition  was  referred  heard  me 
^ery  patiently  while  I described  the  mill  improvements, 
but  my  representations  concerning  steam  wagons  made 
■them  think  me  insane.  They,  however,  reported  favor- 
ably respecting  mv  improvements  in  the  manufacture  of 
•flour,  and  passed  an  act  granting  me  the  exclusive  use  of 

<them  as  prayed  for.  This  act  is  dated  March , 1787. 

But  no  notice  is  taken  of  the  steam  wagons. 

A similar  petition  was  also  presented  to  the  legislature 
■of  Maryland.  Mr.  Jesse  Hollingsworth , from  Baltimore , 
was  one  of  the  committee  appointed  to  hear  me,  and  re- 
port on  the  case.  I candidly  informed  this  committee  of 
*he  fate  of  my  application  to  the  legislature  of  Pennsyl- 
vania respecting  the  steam  wagons— -declaring,  at  the 
same  time,  without  the  encouragement  prayed  for,  I 
would  never  attempt  to  make  them;  but  that,  if  they  would 
secure  to  me  the  right  as  requested,  I would,  as  soon 
as  I could,  apply  the  principle  to  practice;  and  I explain- 


ed to  them  the  great  elastic  power  of  steam,  as  well  as 
my  mode  of  applying  it  to  propel  wagons.  Mr.  Hollings- 
worth very  prudently  observed,  that  the  grant  could  in- 
jure no  one,  for  he  did  not  think  that  any  man  in  the 
world  had  thought  of  such  a thing  before:  he  therefore 
wished  the  encouragement  might  be  afforded,  as  there 
was  a prospect  that  it  would  produce  something  useful. 
This  kind  of  argument  had  the  desired  eftect,  and  a fa- 
vorable report  was  made.  May  21,  1787,  granting  to  me, 
my  heirs  and  assigns,  for  14  years,  the  exclusive  right  to 
make  and  use  my  improvements  in  flour  mills  and  the 
steam  wagons,  in  that  state.  From  that  period  I have 
felt  myself  bound  in  honor  to  the  state  of  Maryland  to 
produce  a steam  wagon,  as  soon  as  I could  conveniently 
do  it. 

In  the  year  1789,  I paid  a visit  to  Benjamin  Chandlee 
& Sons,  clockmakers,  men  celebrated  for  their  ingenui- 
ty, with  a view  to  induce  them  to  join  me  in  the  expense 
and  profits  of  the  project.  I shewed  to  them  my  draughts 
with  the  plan  of  the  engine,  and  explained  the  expansive 
power  of  steam;  all  which  they  appeared  to  understand, 
but  fearful  of  the  expense  'and  difficulties  attending  it, 
declined  the  concern.  However  they  certified  that  I had 
shewn  to  them  the  drawings  and  explained  the  powers,  &c. 

In  the  same  year,  I went  to  Ellicott's  mills  on  the  Pa- 
tapsco,  near  Baltimore,  for  the  purpose  of  persuading 
Messrs.  Jonathan  Ellicott  & Brothers,  and  connections, 
(who  were  equally  famous  for  their  ingenuity),  to  join 
me  in  the  expense  and  profits  of  making  and  using  steam 
wagons.  I also  shewed  to  them  my  drawings,  and  mi- 
nutely explained  to  them  the  powers  of  steam.  They 
appeared  fully  to  comprehend  all  I said,  and  in  return 
informed  me  of  some  experiments  they  themselves  had 
made,  one  of  which  they  shewed  me.  They  placed  a 
gun  barrel,  having  a hollow  arm,  with  a small  hole  on 
one  side  at  the  end  of  the  arm,  similar  to  Barker's  rota- 
ry tube  mill,  as  described  in  the  books;  a gill  of  water 
put  into  this  barrel,  with  fire  applied  to  the  breech,  caus- 
ed the  steam  to  issue  from  the  end  of  the  arm  with  such 
force  as,  by  reaction,  to  cause  the  machine  to  revolve,  as 
I judged,  about  one  thousand  times  in  a minute,  for  the 
space  of  about  five  minutes,  and  with  considerable  force 
for  so  small  a machine.  I tarried  here  two  days  (May 
10  and  11,  1789)  using  my  best  efforts  to  convince  them 
of  the  possibility  and  practicability  of  propelling  wagons, 
on  good  turnpike  roads,  by  the  great  elastic  power  of 
steam.  But  they  also  feared  the  expense  and  difficulty 
of  the  execution,  and  declined  the  proposition.  Yet  they 
heartily  esteemed  my  improvements  in  the  manufacture 
of  flour,  and  adopted  them  in  their  mills,  as  well  as  re- 
commended them  to  others. 

In  the  same  year  I communicated  my  project  and  ex- 
plained my  principles  to  Levi  Hollingsworth,  esq.  now  a 
merchant  in  Baltimore.*  He  appeared  to  understand 
them;  but  also  declined  a partnership  in  the  scheme,  for 
the  same  I’easons  as  the  former. 

From  the  time  of  my  discovering  the  principles  and 
the  means  of  applying  them,  I often  endeavored  to  com- 
municate them  to  those  I believed  might  be  interested  in 
their  application  to  wagons  or  boats.  But  very  few  could 
understand  my  explanations,  and  I could  find  no  one  wil- 
ling to  risk  the  expense  of  the  experiment. 

In  the  year  1785  or  6,  before  I had  petitioned  the  le- 
gislatures, I fell  in  company  with  Mr.  Samuel  Jackson, 
of  Redstone;  and  learning  of  him  that  he  resided  on  the 
western  waters,  I endeavored  to  impress  upon  his  mind 
the  great  utility  and  high  importance  of  steamboats,  to  be 
propelled  on  them;  telling  him  that  I had  discovered  a 
steam  engine  so  powerful  according  to  its  weight,  that  it 
would,  by  means  of  paddle  wheels,  (which  I described  to 
him)  readily  drive  a vessel  against  the  current  of  those 
waters  with  so  great  speed  as  to  be  highly  beneficial. 

*1  certify,  that  Oliver  Evans  did,  about  the  year  1789,  com- 
municate a project  to  me,  of  propelling  land  carriages  by  power 
of  steam,  and  did  solicit  me  to  join  him  in  the  costs  and  profits 
of  the  same.  LEVI  HOLLINGSWORTH. 

Baltimore,  November  16,  1812. 

I do  certify,  that  some  time  about  the  year  1781, 31  years  ago, 
Oliver  Evans,  in  conversation  with  me,  declared,  that  by  the 
power  of  steam  he  could  drive  any  thing — wagons,  mills  or  ves- 
sels forward,  by  the  same  power,  &c. 

ENOCH  ANDERSON. 

November.  15,  1812. 
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Mr.  Jackson  proves  that  he  understood  me  well,  for  he 
lias  lately  written  letters,  declaring  that  about  twenty-six 
years  before  their  date,  I did  describe  to  him  the  princi- 
ples of  the  steam  engine  that  I have  since  put  into  opera- 
tion to  drive  mills,  which  he  has  seen — and  that  1 also 
explained  to  him  my  plan  for  propelling  boats  by  my 
steam  engine,  with  paddle  wheels , describing  the  very 
kind  of  wheels  now  used  for  this  purpose;  and  that  I then 
declared  to  him  my  intention  to  apply  my  engine  to  this 
particular  object  as  soon  as  my  pecuniary  circumstances 
would  permit. 

In  the  year  1800  or  1801,  never  having  found  a man 
willing  to  contribute  to  the  expanse,  or  even  to  encou- 
rage me  to  risk  it  myself,  it  occurred  to  me  that  though 
I was  then  in  full  health,  I might  be  suddenly  carried  off 
by  the  yellow  fever,  that  had  so  often  visited  our  city, 
(Philadelphia),  or  by  some  other  disease  or  casualty  to 
which  all  are  liable,  and  that  1 had  not  yet  discharged 
my  debt  of  honor  to  the  state  of  Maryland  by  producing 
the  steam  wagon.  I determined,  therefore,  to  set  to 
work  the  next  day  and  construct  one.  I first  waited  up- 
on Robert  Patterson , esq.  professor  of  mathematics  in 
the  university  of  Pennsylvania,  and  explained  to  him  my 
principles,  as  1 also  did  to  Mr.  Charles  Taylor , steam 
engineer,  from  England.  They  both  declared  these  prin- 
ciples to  be  new  to  them,  and  highly  worthy  of  a fair  ex- 
periment, advising  me  without  delay  to  prove  them:  in 
hopes  I might  produce  a more  simple,  cheap  and  power- 
ful steam  engine  than  any  in  use.  These  gentlemen  were 
the  only  persons  who  had  such  confidence,  or  afforded 
me  such  advice.  I also  communicated  my  plans  to  B. 
H.  Latrobe , esq.  at  the  same  time;  who  publicly  pro- 
nounced them  chimerical,  and  attempted  to  demonstrate 
the  absurdity  of  my  principles,  in  his  report  to  the  Phi- 
losophical society  of  Pennsylvania  on  steam  engines;  in 
which  same  report  he  also  attempts  to  shew  the  impossi- 
bility of  making  steamboats  useful,  on  account  of  the 
weight  of  the  engine;  and  I was  one  of  the  persons  allud- 
ed to,  as  being  seized  w ith  the  steam  mania , conceiving 
that  wagons  and  boats  could  be  propelled  by  steam  en- 
gines. The  liberality  of  the  members  of  the  society 
caused  them  to  reject  that  part  of  his  report  which  he 
designed  as  demonstrative  of  the  absurdity  of  my  prin- 
ciples; saying  they  had  no  right  to  set  up  their  opinion 
as  a stumbling  block  in  the  road  of  any  exertions  to  make 
a discovery.  They  said,  I might  produce  something  use- 
ful, and  ordered  it  to  be  stricken  out.  What  a pity  they 
did  not  also  reject  his  demonstrations  respecting  steam- 
boats! for  notwithstanding  them,  they  have  run,  are  now 
running,  and  will  run:  so  has  my  engine  and  all  its  prin- 
ciples completely  succeeded — and  so  will  land  carriages,* 
as  soon  as  these  principles  are  applied  to  them,  as  ex- 
plained to  the  legislature  of  Maryland  in  1787,  and  to 
others  long  before. 

In  consequence  of  the  determination  above  alluded  to, 
I hired  hands  and  went  to  work  to  make  a steam  wagon, 
and  had  made  considerable  progress  in  the  undertaking, 
when  the  thought  struck  me  that  as  my  steam  engine  was 
entirely  different  in  form  as  well  as  in  its  principles  from 
all  others  in  use,  that  I could  get  a patent  for  it,  and  ap- 
ply it  to  mills  more  profitably  than  to  wagons;  for  until 
now  I apprehended  that  as  steam  mills  had  been  used  in 
England,  I could  only  obtain  a patent  for  wagons  and 
boats.  I stopped  the  work  immediately,  and  discharged 
my  hands,  until  I could  arrange  my  engine  for  mills,  lay- 
ing aside  the  steam  wagon  for  a time  of  more  leisure. 

Two  weeks  afterward*,  I commenced  the  construction 
of  a small  engine  fora  mill  to  grind  plaister  of  Paris — 
the  cylinder  six  inches  in  diameter,  and  stroke  of  the  pis- 
ton eighteen  inches — believing  that  with  $1,000  I could 
fully  try  the  experiment.  Hut  before  I was  done  with 
experiments,  I found  that  I had  expended  $3,700 — all 
that  I could  command.  I had  now  to  begin  the  world 
anew  at  the  age  of  forty-eight,  with  a large  family  to  sup- 
port. I had  calculated  that  if  I failed  in  my  experiment, 
the  credit  I had  would  be  entirely  lost;  and  without  mo- 
ney or  credit,  at  my  advanced  age,  with  many  heavy  in- 
cumbrances, my  way  through  life  appeared  dark  and 
gloomy  indeed.  But  I succeeded  perfectly  with  my  lit- 
tle engine,  and  preserved  my  credit.  I could  break  and 
grind  300  bushels  of  plaister  of  Paris,  or  12  tons,  in  24 
hours;  and  to  shew  its  operations  more  fully  to  the  pub- 
lic, I applied  it  to  saw  stone  on  the  side  of  Market  street,  I 


where  the  driving  of  twelve  saws,  in  heavy  frames,  saw- 
ing at  the  rate  of  100  feet  of  marble  stone  in  12  hours, 
made  a great  shew',  and  excited  much  attention.  I thought 
this  was  sufficient  to  convince  the  thousands  of  spectators 
of  the  utility  of  my  discovery:  but  I frequently  heard 
them  inquire  if  the  power  could  be  applied  to  saw  tim- 
ber as  well  as  stone,  to  grind  grain,  propel  boats,  &c. 
and  though  I answered  in  the  affirmative,  I found  they 
still  doubted.  I therefore  determined  to  apply  my  en- 
gine to  all  new  uses  to  introduce  it  and  them  to  the  pub- 
lic. 

This  experiment  completely  tested  the  correctness  of 
my  principles,  according  to  my  most  sanguine  hopes. 
The  power  of  my  engine  rises  in  a geometrical  propor- 
tion, while  the  consumption  of  fuel  has  only  an  arithme- 
tical ratio;  in  such  proportion  that  every  time  I added 
one-fourth  more  to  the  consumption  of  fuel,  the  powers 
of  the  engine  were  doubled;  and  that  twice  the  quantity 
of  fuel  required  to  drive  one  saw  would  drive  16  saws,  at 
least;  for  w hen  I drove  two  saws  the  consumption  was  8 
bushels  coal  in  12  hours,  but  when  12  saws  were  driven, 
the  consumption  was  not  more  than  10  bushels;  so  that 
the  more  we  resist  the  steam  the  greater  is  the  effect  of 
the  engine.  On  these  principles,  very  light,  but  power- 
ful engines,  can  be  made,  suitable  for  propelling  boats 
and  land  carriages,  without  the  great  incumbrance  of  their 
own  weight,  as  mentioned  in  Mr.  Lairobe's  demonstra- 
tions. 

In  the  year  1804,  I constructed  at  my  works,  situate  a 
mile  and  a half  from  the  water,  by  order  of  the  board  of 
health  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  a machine  for  cleansing 
docks.  It  consisted  of a large  flat,  or  scow,  with  a steam 
engine  of  the  power  of  five  horses  on  board,  to  w ork  mat- 
chinery  to  raise  the  mud  into  flats.  This  was  a fine  op- 
portunity to  shew  the  public  that  my  engine  could  propel 
both  land  and  water  carriages,  and  I resolved  to  do  it. 
When  the  work  was  finished,  I put  wheels  under  it;  and 
though  it  was  equal  in  weight  to  two  hundred  barrels  of 
flour , and  the  wheels  fixed  with  wooden  axletrees,  for 
this  temporary  purpose,  in  a very  rough  manner,  and 
with  great  friction,  of  course,  yet  with  this  small  engine 
I transported  my  great  burthen  to  the  Schuylkill  with 
ease;  and,  when  it  was  launched  in  the  water,  I fixed  a 
paddle  wheel  at  the  stern,  and  drove  it  down  the  Schuyl- 
kill to  the  Delaware , and  up  the  Delaware  to  the  city, 
leaving  all  the  vessels  going  up  behind  me,  at  least,  half 
way;  the  wind  being  a-head. 

Some  wise  men  undertook  to  ridicule  my  experiment 
of  propelling  this  great  weight  on  land,  because  the  mo- 
tion was  too  slow  to  be  useful.  I silenced  them  by  an- 
swering, that  I would  make  a carriage,  to  be  propelled 
by  steam,  for  a bet  of  $3,000,  to  run  upon  a level  road 
against  the  swiftest  horse  they  would  produce.  I was 
then  as  confident  as  I am  now  that  such  velocity  could 
be  given  to  carriages. 

Having  no  doubt  of  the  great  utility  of  steam  carriages 
on  good  turnpike  roads,  with  proper  arrangements  for 
supplying  them  with  water  and  fuel,  and  believing  that 
all  turnpike  companies  were  deeply  interested  in  putting 
them  into  operation,  because  they  would  smooth  and  mend 
the  roads,  instead  of  injuring  them  as  the  narrow  wheels 
do,  on  the  26th  of  September,  1804,  I submitted  to  the 
consideration  of  the  Lancaster  turnpike  company,  a 
statement  of  the  cost  and  profits  of  a steam  carriage  to 
carry  100  barrels  of  flour,  50  miles  in  24  hours — tending 
to  shew,  that  one  such  steam  carriage  would  make  more 
net  profits  than  ten  wagons  drawn  by  10  horses  each, 
on  a good  turnpike  road,  and  offering  to  build  such  a 
carriage  at  a very  low  price.  My  address  closed  as  fol- 
lows: 

“It  is  too  much  for  an  individual  to  put  in  operation, 
every  improvement  which  he  may  invent. 

“I  have  no  doubt  but  that  my  engine  will  propel 
boats  against  the  current  of  the  Mississippi,  and  wagons 
on  turnpike  roads,  with  great  profit.  I now  call  upon 
those  whose  interest  it  is,  to  carry  this  invention  into  ef- 
fect. All  which  is  respectfully  submitted  for  your  con- 
sideration.” 

In  the  year  1805,  I published  a book  describing  the 
principles  of  my  steam  engine,  with  directions  for  work- 
ing it,  when  applied  to  propel  boats  against  the  current 
of  the  Mississippi , and  carriages  on  turnpike  roads.  And 
I am  still  willing  to  make  a steam  carriage  that  will  run 
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15  miles  an  hour,  on  good  level  rail  ways,  on  condition 
that  I have  double  price  if  it  shall  run  with  that  velocity, 
and  nothing  for  it,  if  it  shall  not  come  up  to  that  veloci- 
ty. What  can  an  inventor  do  more  than  to  insure  the 
performance  of  his  inventions?  Or,  1 will  make  the 
engine  and  apparatus,  at  a fair  price,  and  warrant  its 
utility  for  the  purpose  of  conveying  heavy  burthens  on 
good  turnpike  roads. 

I feel  it  just  to  declare  that,  with  Mr.  Latrobe,  I my- 
self did  believe,  that  with  the  ponderous  and  feeble 
steam  engine,  now  used  in  boats,  they  could  never  be 
made  useful  in  competition  with  sail  boats,  or  to  ascend 
the  Mississippi,  esteeming  the  current  more  powerful 
than  it  is.  But  I rejoice  that,  with  him  I have  been  mis- 
taken; for  I have  lived  to  see  boats  succeed  well  with 
those  engines;  and  still  hope  to  see  them  so  completely 
excelled  and  out-run  by  using  my  engines,  as  to  induce 
the  proprietors  to  exchange  the  old  for  the  new,  more 
cheap  and  powerful  principles. 

I have  been  highly  delighted  in  reading  a correspond- 
ence between  John  Stevens , esq.  and  the  commissioners 
appointed  by  the  legislature  of  JYe iv  York,  for  fixing  on 
the  scite  of  the  great  canal  proposed  to  be  cut  in  that 
state.  Mr.  Stevens  has  taken  a most  comprehensive  and 
very  ingenious  view  of  this  important  subject,  and  his 
plan  of  railways  for  the  carriages  to  run  upon,  re- 
moves all  the  difficulties  that  remained.  I have  had  the 
pleasure,  also,  of  hearing  gentlemen  of  the  keenest  pene- 
tration, and  of  great  mechanical  and  philosophical  ta- 
lents, freely  give  into  the  belief  that  steam  carriages  will 
become  very  useful.  Mr.  John  EUicott,  (of  John),  pro- 
posed to  make  roads  of  substances,  such  as  the  best  turn- 
pikes are  made  with,  with  a path  for  each  wheel  to  run 
on,  having  a railway  on  posts  in  the  middle  to  guide  the 
tongue  of  the  wagon,  and  to  prevent  any  other  carriage 
from  travelling  on  it.  Then,  if  the  wheels  were  made 
broad  and  the  paths  smooth,  there  would  be  very  little 
wear.  &uch  rbads  might  be  cheaply  made;  they  would 
last  a long  time  and  require  very  little  repair.  Such 
roads,  I am  inclined  to  believe,  ought  to  be  prefer- 
red, in  the  first  instance,  to  those  proposed  by  Mr.  Ste- 
vens; as  two  ways  could  be  made,  in  some  parts  of  the 
country,  for  the  same  expense  as  one  could  be  with 
wood.  But  either  of  the  modes  would  answer  the  pur- 
pose, and  the  carriages  might  travel  by  night  as  well  as 
in  the  day. 

When  we  reflect  upon  the  obstinate  opposition  that 
has  been  made  by  a great  majority  to  every  step  towards 
improvement;  from  bad  roads  to  turnpikes,  from  turn- 
pikes to  canal,  from  canals  to  railways  for  horse  car- 
riages, it  is  too  much  to  expect  the  monstrous  leap  from 
bad  roads  to  railways  for  steam  carriages,  at  once.  One 
step  in  a generation  is  all  that  we  can  hope  for.  If  the 
present  shall  adopt  canals,  the  next  may  try  the  rail- 
ways with  horses,  and  the  third  generation  use  the  steam 
carriage. 

But  why  may  not  the  present  generation,  who  have 
already  good  turnpikes,  make  the  experiment  of  using 
steam  carriages  upon  them?  They  will  assurely  effect 
the  movement  of  heavy  burthens,  with  a slow  motion, 
of  two  and  a half  miles  an  hour;  and  as  their  progress 
need  not  be  interrupted,  they  may  travel  fifty  or  sixty 
miles  in  the  24  hours.  This  is  all  that  I hope  to  see  in 
my  time,  and  though  I never  expect  to  be  concerned  in 
any  business  requiring  the  regular  transportation  of 
heavy  burthens,  [on  land]  because  if  I am  connected  in 
the  affairs  of  a mill  it  shall  be  driven  by  steam,  and  plac- 
ed on  some  navigable  water,  to  save  laud  carriage — yet  I 
certainly  intend  as  soon  as  I can  make  it  convenient,  to 
build  a steam  carriage  that  will  run  on  good  turnpike 
Toads,  on  my  own  account,  if  no  other  person  will  en- 
gage in  it;  and  I do  verily  believe  that  the  time  will  come 
when  carriages  propelled  by  steam  will  be  in  general 
use,  as  well  for  the  transportation  of  passengers  as  goods, 
travelling  at  the  rate  of  fifteen  miles  an  hour,  or  300 
miles  per  day. 

It  appears  necessary  to  give  the  reader  some  idea  of 
the  principles  of  the  steam  engine  which  is  to  produce 
such  novel  and  strange  effects;  and  this  I will  endeavor 
to  do  in  as  few  words  as  I can,  by  shewing  the  extent 
to  which  the  principles  are  applied  already. 

To  make  steam  as  irresistible,  or  powerful  as  gun- 
powder, we  have  only  to  confine  and  increase  the  heat 


by  luel  to  the  boiler.  A steam  engine  with  a working 
cylinder  only  nine  inches  in  diameter,  and  a stroke  of 
the  piston  three  feet,  will  fexert  a power  sufficient  to  lift 
from  3,000  to  10,000  pounds  perpendicularly,  two  and 
a half  miles  per  hour.  This  power  applied  to  propel  a 
carriage  on  level  roads  and  railu'ays,  would  drive  a very 
great  weight  with  much  velocity,  before  the  friction  of 
the  axle  tree  or  resistance  of  the  atmosphere  would  ba- 
lance it. 

This  is  not  speculative  theory.  The  principles  are 
now  in  practice,  driving  a saw  mill  at  Manchacks  on  the 
Mississippi;  two  at  Natchez,  one  of  which  is  capable  of 
sawing  5,000  feet  of  boards  in  12  hours;  a mill  at  Pitts- 
burgh, able  to  grind  20  bushels  of  grain  per  hour;  one  at 
Marrietta  of  equal  powers;  one  at  Lexington,  (Ky.)  of 
the  same  powers;  one,  a paper  mill  of  the  same;  oue  of 
one-fourth  the  power  at  Pittsburgh;  one  at  the  same 
place  of  3^  times  the  power,  for  the  forge,  and  for  roll- 
ing and  splitting  sheet  iron;  one  of  the  power  of  24  horses 
at  Middletown,  (Con.)  driving  the  machinery  of  a cloth 
manufactory;  two  at  Philadelphia  of  the  power  of  five  or 
six  horses,  and  many  making  for  different  purposes;  the 
principles  applying  all  purposes  where  power  is  wanted. 

OLIVER  EVANS. 

Ellicott’ s mills  on  the  Patapsco,  Nov.  13,  1812. 

As  the  question  of  the  origin  of  rail  roads  and  steam 
wagons  in  this  country  seems  to  have  created  an  interest 
among  some  of  our  cotemporaries,  we  subjoin  for  their 
use  the  following  extract  from  a work  published  in  this 
city  twenty-two  years  ago,  by  Oliver  Evans — than  whom 
few  or  none  have  contributed  so  largely  to  produce  our 
present  advanced  state  of  improvement  in  the  means  of 
travelling  and  the  mechanic  arts. 

It  appears  Mr.  Evans  conceived  or  entertained  the  idea 
of  steam  wagons  and  rail  roads  anterior  to  the  year  1773; 
for  shortly  after  this  period  we  find  him  applying  to  the 
legislatures  of  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland  for  aid  to 
carry  into  effect  his  views  on  these  subjects.  The  first 
rejected  his  memorial,  or  paid  no  attention  to  it — deem- 
ing its  author  insane!  The  last  granted  him  a patent 
for  fourteen  years;  but  from  the  want  of  public  confi- 
dence in  the  practicability  of  his  schemes,  and  Ids  own 
want  of  means,  this  patent  was  of  no  use  to  him.  He 
lived  and  died  comparatively  poor  and  neglected;  and  was 
compelled  to  leave  all  his  vast  conceptions  and  designs  to 
be  executed  by  smaller  minds  and  later  days,  as  almost 
all  the  benefactors  of  our  race  have  had  to  do  before 
him.  [ Phila . Penn. 

The  time  will  come  when  people  will  travel  in  stages 
moved  by  steam  engines,  from  one  city  to  another,  al- 
most as  fast  as  birds  fly,  fifteen  or  twenty  miles  an  hour, 

Passing  through  the  air  with  such  velocity,  changing 
the  scene  in  such  rapid  succession,  will  be  the  most  ex- 
hilarating, delightful  exercise. 

A carriage  will  set  out  from  Washington  in  the  morn- 
ing, the  passengers  will  breakfast  at  Baltimore,  dine  at 
Philadelphia,  and  sup  at  New  York,  the  same  day. 

To  accomplish  this,  two  sets  of  railways  will  be  laid, 
so  nearly  level  as  not  in  any  place  to  deviate  more  than 
two  degrees  from  a horizontal  line,  made  of  wood  or  iron 
or  smooth  paths  of  broken  stone  or  gravel,  with  a rail  to 
guide  the  carriages,  so  that  they  may  pass  each  other  in 
different  directions,  and  travel  by  night  as  well  as  by 
day;  and  the  passengers  will  sleep  in  these  stages  as 
comfortably  as  they  now  do  in  steam  stage  boats. 
****** 

A steam  engine  that  will  consume  from  a quarter  to  a 
half  a cord  of  wood,  will  drive  a carriage  one  hundred 
and  eighty  miles  in  twelve  hours,  with  twenty  or  thirty 
passengers,  and  will  not  consume  six  gallons  of  water. 
The  carriages  will  not  be  overloaded  with  fuel  or  water. 

These  engines  will  drive  boats  ten  or  twelve  miles  per 
hour,  and  there  will  be  many  hundred  steamboats  run- 
ning on  the  Mississippi,  and  other  western  waters,  as 
prophecied  thirty  years  ago,  by  one  who  could  predict 
them  better  than  the  poet  can  now.  But  the  velocity  of 
boats  through  the  water,  can  never  be  made  to  equal  the 
velocity  of  carriages  through  air,  because  the  resistance 
of  water  is  eight  hundred  times  the  resistance  of  air. 

And  it  shall  come  to  pass,  that  the  memory  of  those 
sordid  and  wicked  wretches  who  oppose  such  improve- 
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ments,  will  be  execrated  by  every  good  man  as  they 
ought  to  be  now. 

Posterity  will  not  be  able  to  discover  why  the  legisla- 
ture, or  congress,  did  not  grant  the  inventor  such  protec- 
tion as  might  have  enabled  him  to  put  in  operation  these 
great  improvements  sooner,  he  having  asked  neither 
money  nor  a monopoly  of  any  existing  thing. 

The  clouds  of  darkness  will  be  dissipated  by  time.  It 
will  be  clearly  discovered,  that  to  protect  inventors  for 
sufficient  terms,  is  the  only  way  to  get  the  use  of  their 
discoveries  soon. 

****** 

If  my  proposition,  published  in  this  city  on  the  8th  of 
October  last,  has  excited  the  attention  of  any  to  the  great 
object  of  establishing  a line  between  Philadelphia  and 
New  York  for  the  transportation  of  heavy  produce,  mer- 
chandise and  passengers,  on  carriages  to  be  drawn  by 
steam  engines  on  railway  or  smooth  roads,  it  may  be  pro- 
per to  submit  for  their  consideration  different  plans.  Mr. 
John  Ellicott,  (of  John),  has  suggested  that  paths  be 
made  for  the  wheels  of  carriages  to  run  on,  of  hard  sub- 
stances, such  as  turnpike  roads  are  made  of,  with  a rail 
between  them  set  on  posts*  to  guide  the  tongue  of  the  car- 
riage, so  that  they  might  travel  by  night  as  well  as  day. 
Others  have  proposed  lines  of  logs,  flatted  at  the  top, 
with  a 3 inch  plank  pinned  on  them,  to  bear  the  carriage 
and  guide  the  wheels;  these  strips  of  planks  to  be  renew- 
ed as  often  as  necessary,  and  while  the  logs  would  last, 
and  be  sufficient  to  hold  the  pins,  the  expense  of  repairs 
would  be  trifling. 

Mr.  Samuel  Morey,  of  New  Hampshire,  proposes 
that  the  two  railways  be  laid  as  near  each  other  as  they 
will  admit  to  let  the  carriages  pass  in  opposite  direc- 
tions, and  to  cover  the  whole  with  a slight  shed  to  pro- 
tect the  carriages,  the  ways,  goods  and  passengers,  from 
injury  of  the  weather. 

It  is  well  worthy  of  consideration,  whether  either  of 
these  plans  will  not  be  attended  with  much  less  expense 
than  turnpike  roads  or  canals,  including  the  expense  of 
making  and  keeping  them  in  repair,  and  considering 
that  the  ways  would  not  be  so  subject  to  be  interrupted 
by  frost. 

But  when  we  compare  the  great  expense  of  repairing 
turnpike  roads,  which  are  travelled  with  narrow  wheel- 
ed carriages,  with  heavy  burdens,  added  to  the  expense 
of  the  great  wear  of  the  carriages,  horses  and  harness  to 
that  of  wooden  railways,  and  the  carriages  running  on 
them,  the  result  will  be  greatly  in  favor  of  the  latter;  and 
the  difference  will  more  than  make  and  support  a cover- 
ed way,  even  should  it  require  to  be  renewed  every  ten 
years. 

****** 

I renew  my  proposition,  viz:  as  soon  as  either  of  these 
plans  shall  be  adopted,  after  having  made  the  necessary 
experiments  to  prove  the  principles,  and  having  obtain- 
ed the  necessary  legislative  protection  and  patronage,  I 
am  willing  to  take  of  the  stock,  five  hundred  dollars  a 
mile,  to  the  distance  of  50  or  60  miles,  payable  in  steam 
carriages  or  steam  engines,  invented  by  me  for  the  pur- 
pose forty  years  ago,  and  will  warrant  them  to  answer 
the  purpose,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  stockholders,  and 
even  to  make  steam  stages,  to  run  twelve  or  fifteen  miles 
per  hour,  to  take  back  the  engines  at  my  own  expense  if 
required.  OLIVER  EVANS. 

From  the  New  York  Mercantile  & Advocate. 

The  Car  of  Neptune,  commanded  by  Arthur  H.  Roor- 
bach,  commenced  running  in  1810,  and  probably  was  on 
the  river  in  1815,  but  the  price  of  passage  never  exceed- 
ed $7,  and  the  state  tax  of  one  dollar.  While  on  the 
subject  of  North  river  steamboats,  we  have  obtained  from 
capt.  Wiswall  the  following  facts.  The  North  river  was 
the  first  boat  built,  in  1807,  by  Fulton,  and  commanded 
by  capt.  W.  She  made  her  passages  on  an  average  in 
about  33  hours;  the  power  of  her  engine,  made  by  Bol- 
ton & Watt,  was  estimated  at  18  horses.  The  boat  was 
originally  100  feet  long,  and  in  1808  was  enlarged  and 
increased  in  length  about  12  feet,  in  breath  4.  She  had 
originally  12  berths,  the  number  of  which  was  increased 
to  52.  Fare  $7  and  found.  She  consumed  about  eight 
or  ten  cords  of  wood.  The  Car  of  Neptune  was  the  se- 
cond boat  built,  in  1808.  The  Paragon  in  1811;  the 
Richmond  in  1812;  the  Chancellor  in  1816;  the  Kent  in 


1824.  The  engines  now  employed  in  some  steamboats, 
on  the  North  river,  are  estimated  to  be  from  three  to 
four  hundred  and  fifty  horse  power  each. 
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LEGISLATURE  OF  OHIO. 
governor’s  message. 

Gentlemen  of  the  senate  and  of  the  house  of  representatives: 
Subsequent  to  tlie  adjournment  of  your  late  session,  occur- 
rences tiave  arisen,  of  such  an  extraordinary  character,  as  to  im- 
press upon  me  the  indispensable  duty  of  convening  you,  under 
tiie  provisions  of  the  9th  section  of  the  second  article  of  the 
constitution  of  the  state  of  Ohio.  That  section  declares  that  the 
governor  “may,  on  extraordinary  occasions,  convene  the  gene- 
ral assembly,  by  proclamation,  and  shall  state  to  them  when 
assembled,  the  purposes  for  which  they  shall  have  been  con- 
vened.” And  being  assembled,  in  obedience  to  a proclamation 
issued  under  the  provisions  of  said  section,  I now,  in  discharge 
of  the  duty  required  of  me,  proceed  to  state  to  you  the  purpose 
for  which  you  have  been  convened. 

It  was  briefly  to  lay  before  you  for  your  consideration,  the 
whole  subject  matter,  growing  out  of  the  controversy  relative 
to  our  northern  boundary  line,  and  extention  of  jurisdiction  to 
our  constitutional  boundaries,  as  prescribed  in  an  act  of  last 
session  in  defining  the  same. 

The  legislature,  on  the  23d  of  February  last,  with  but  one  dis- 
senting vote,  passed  resolutions,  in  which  it  was  declared,  as 
the  opinion  of  the  general  assembly,  that  the  territory  contain- 
ed within  the  constitutional  limits  of  Ohio,  formed  an  integral 
part  of  the  state,  of  which  no  power  on  earth  had  a right  to  dis- 
possess her — That  measures  ought  to  be  taken,  immediately, 
by  the  legislative,  executive  and  judicial  authorities  of  Ohio,  to 
cause  her  jurisdiction  to  be  established  throughout  every  part 
of  her  territory,  as  described  in  her  constitution;  and  obtain  for 
her  laws  and  public  officers  that  respect  and  obedience  from 
all  persons  residing  or  coming  within  her  boundaries,  to  which 
they  are  properly  entitled — that  the  state  had  an  indisputable 
right  to  run  out,  and  designate  her  northern  boundary,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  her  constitution;  and  that, 
without  allowing  her  public  works  to  be  longer  suspended,  or 
the  interest  of  her  citizens  to  be  lurther  jeopardized  by  the  re- 
fusal of  congress  to  unite  with  her  in  the  work — and  that  com- 
missioners should  be  appointed  for  that  purpose,  with  instruc- 
tions to  run  and  re-mark  the  same  from  the  place  where  a line 
from  the  most  southerly  extreme  of  Lake  Michigan,  to  the  most 
northerly  cape  of  Maumee  bay  crosses  her  western  boundary  to 
the  said  cape,  so  that  its  exact  location  may  be  known  and  re- 
cognized by  all  persons  within  the  state,  as  well  as  by  those 
without  its  limits. 

They,  on  the  same  day,  passed,  by  the  same  vote,  “An  act 
defining  the  boundaries  of  certain  counties  within  the  state, 
or  for  other  purposes;”  in  which  the  boundaries  of  the  counties 
of  Wood,  Henry  and  Williams  were  extended  to  the  line  de- 
scribed in  the  constitution — two  new  townships  were  created  in 
the  county  of  Wood,  and  elections  for  justices  of  the  peace  and 
other  officers  were  authorised  under  the  laws  of  Ohio.  This  act 
made  it  the  duty  of  all  officers  within  the  state,  civil  and  mili- 
tary, judicial  and  ministerial,  who  were  authorised  to  exercise 
jurisdiction  within  these  counties,  to  extend  their  jurisdiction 
respectively,  to  the  line  described  in  said  act.  The  same  act 
made  it  the  duty  of  the  governor  to  appoint  three  commission- 
ers, whose  duty  it  should  be  to  re-inark  that  part  of  the  said  line 
lying  west  of  Lake  Erie,  and  eommonly  known  as  “Harris’ 
line,” — that  it  should  be  the  duty  of  the  commissioners,  when 
appointed  by  the  governor,  to  proceed,  at  as  early  a day  as  prac- 
ticable,tafter  their  appointment,  to  the  discharge  of  their  duties; 
and  the  commissioners  should  in  due  time,  report  to  the  gover- 
nor, stating  the  manner  in  which  their  duties  had  been  per- 
formed. 

The  act  and  resolutions  were  deposited  in  the  office  of  the 
secretary  of  state,  on  the  day  they  were  passed;  and,  on  the 
same  day,  Jonathan  Taylor,  of  Licking  county,  Uri  Seely,  of 
Geauga  county,  and  John  Patterson,  of  Adams  county,  were 
appointed  and  commissioned,  by  the  governor,  to  re-mark  the 
line,  as  required  by  said  act,  who,  after  consulting  with  the  ex- 
ecutive, appointed  to  meet  at  Perrysburg,  in  Wood  county,  on 
the  first  day  of  April,  in  order  to  proceed  to  the  discharge  of 
those  duties  required  of  them.  On  the  same  day  that  said  act 
and  resolutions  were  passed,  I transmitted  copies  thereof  to 
our  senators  and  representatives  in  congress,  and  on  the  26th  of 
February,  addressed  a circular  to  the  clerks  of  the  court  of  com- 
mon pleas  of  each  of  the  counties  of  Wood,  Henry  and  Wil- 
liams, enclosing  copies  of  said  act  and  resolutions  to  them,  with 
a request  that  they  would  deliver  a copy  to  each  of  the  several 
county  officers,  within  their  respective  counties,  therein  inform- 
ing said  officers  that  it  was  the  expectation  of  the  legislature, 
as  well  as  of  the  executive,  that  they  would  be  prompt  and  vi- 
gilant in  carrying  into  effect  the  intention  of  the  general  assem- 
bly, as  expressed  in  said  act  and  resolutions.  1 also  directed 
the  adjutant  general  to  enclose  a number  of  copies  of  the  act 
and  resolutions  to  major  general  John  Bell,  of  the  17th  division, 
within  whose  command  the  counties  of  Wood,  Henry  and  Wil- 
liams are  situate,  with  directions  to  extend  his  command  to  the 
northern  boundaries  of  those  counties,  as  defined  in  said  act; 
and  to  cause  all  persons,  residing  therein,  that  were  subject  to 
military  duty,  under  the  laws  of  Ohio,  to  be  enrolled  and  orga- 
nized under  the  laws  of  this  state.  All  this  he  promptly  effect- 
| cd,  and  two  militia  companies  were  enrolled  in  Wood  county: 
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they  met  and  elected  their  officers;  which  have  been  duly  com- 
missioned under  our  laws,  and  are  now  in  command.  That 
portion  of  the  disputed  territory,  that  was  attached  to  the  coun- 
ties of  Henry  and  Williams,  is  now  united  to  the  organized  mi 
lilia  districts  in  those  counties  respectively. 

Considering  that  the  most  effectual  method  of  executing  the 
act  of  the  23d  of  February,  would  be  to  complete  the  civil  orga- 
nization of  that  part  of  the  state  claimed  by  Michigan,  I deter- 
mined on  attending,  in  person,  in  that  region  of  the  state  at  the 
time  the  elections  were  being  held:  and  to  take  commissions 
with  me  to  deliver  to  the  various  officers  that  might  be  elected 
under  our  laws;  and  to  meet  the  commissioners  at  Perrysburg, 
on  the  day  appointed  to  commence  marking  the  line;  but,  on 
the  20th  March,  I received  a letter  from  Mr.  Forsyth,  secre- 
tary of  state  of  the  United  States,  dated  the  14th,  in  which 
I was  told  that  the  president  had  been  informed,  by  the  acting 
governor  of  Michigan  territory,  that  a collision  was  likely  to 
take  place  between  that  territory  and  Ohio,  relative  to  the  ex- 
tension of  our  jurisdiction.  To  that  letter  I replied  at  length, 
on  the  same  day  I received  it;  in  which  I informed  the  secre- 
tary of  state,  that  no  collision  had  been  anticipated  on  the  part 
of  Ohio,  and  in  no  case  would  it  occur,  unless  resistance  were 
made  to  our  civil  authority.  I transmitted  to  him  a copy  of  the 
act  and  resolutions  of  last  session,  at  the  same  time  informing 
him  what  course  Ohio  expected  to  pursue. 

On  the  22d,  I received  a second  letter  from  Mr.  Forsyth,  un- 
der date  of  the  17th,  in  which  he  informed  me  the  president 
learned  with  deep  regret  that  the  military  had  been  called  out 
on  the  part  of  Ohio,  as  also  on  that  of  Michigan,  to  support  our 
respective  claims  to  jurisdiction,  &c.  &e.  This  letter  I answer- 
ed on  the  23d,  giving  him  to  understand  that  no  preparation  for 
force  was  being  made  by  Ohio,  and  that  our  civil  authority  was 
considered  sufficient  to  carry  into  effect  the  laws  of  Ohio:  I 
also  informed  him  when  the  commissioners,  nominated  to  run 
the  line,  had  appointed  to  meet  at  Perrysburg — my  intention  of 
joining  them  there;  and  that  the  object  of  my  visit  to  that  re- 
gion of  country  was  to  allay,  as  much  as  possible,  the  excited 
feelings  that  had  been  produced  by  the  proclamation  of  the  act- 
ing governor  of  Michigan,  and  by  the  violent  measures  of  gen. 
Brown. 

On  the  26th,  I received  a third  letter  from  Mr.  Forsyth,  by 
judge,  Doty,  of  Detroit,  informing  me  that  the  president  had  de- 
termined on  appointing  commissioners,  to  confer  with  me  and 
the  acting  governor  Of  Michigan,  on  the  subject  of  the  unhappy 
difficulty,  as  he  called  it,  that  was  existing  between  Ohio  and 
that  territory.  To  this  I replied  at  some  length  on  the  27th,  en- 
deavoring to  convince  him  of  the  very  erroneous  impressions 
under  which  they  labored  at  Washington,  respecting  the  acts 
and  doings  of  Ohio;  and  informing  him  of  my  determination  to 
start  for  Perrysburg  next  day. 

In  accordance  with  this  resolution,  I repaired,  in  company 
with  cols.  Swayne  and  Andrews  and  gen.  Niswanger,  of  Per- 
rysburg, where  we  arrived  on  the  2d  of  April.  The  next  day  I 
received  a note  from  Richard  Rush,  esq.  and  col.  Howard, 
commissioners  on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  stating  that 
they  wished  an  interview  with  me.  I replied,  that  I would 
meet  them,  either  at  Toledo  or  Perrysburg,  as  might  be  most 
agreeable  to  them.  On  the  evening  of  the  6th  of  April  they  ar- 
rived at  Perrysburg,  and  on  the  7th  we  had  an  inteiview  on  the 
subject  of  the  conflicting  jurisdiction  between  Ohio  and  Michi- 
gan, and,  after  mutual  explanation,  an  arrangement  was  agreed 
W,  which  appeared  satisfactory  on  both  sides,  under  which  im- 
pression we  parted:  they  to  Monroe,  I to  Maumee,  on  my  way 
HO  Defiance,  in  Williams  county. 

The  commissioners  of  the  United  States  handed  *o  me  a 
document  during  our  conference,  as  they  said,  at  the  request 
of  Mr.  Forsyth,  which  I found  to  be  the  opinion  of  the  attorney 
general.  This  opinion,  I was  fully  satisfied  on  examination, 
would,  in  its  tendency,  counteract  the  laudable  exertions  of  the 
president  and  his  commissioners,  which  the  sequel  proved;  for 
It  was  proclaimed  by  the  authorities  of  Michigan,  as  a justifica- 
tion of  their  acts;  and  it  is  a subject  worthy  of  remark,  that  all 
the  proceedings  at  Washington  were  entirely  ex  parte;  that 
the  three  letters  from  the  secretary  of  state  were  written;  the 
opinion  of  the  attorney  general  drawn  up;  and  the  commission- 
ers appointed  and  had  left  Washington,  before  my  answer  to 
the  secretary’s  first  letter  could  have  been  received,  or  any 
thing  correctly  known  with  regard  to  the  intentions  or  move- 
ments of  Ohio.  The  letters  of  Mr.  Forsyth,  and  I he  opinion  of 
the  attorney  general,  were  evidently  dictated  under  feelings 
highly  excited  and  unfavorable  to  Ohio,  as  is  manifest  from 
their  contents. 

The  people  within  the  townships  of  Sylvania  and  Port  Law- 
rence, had  met  and  held  their  elections,  as  authorised  by  the 
act  of  the  23d  of  February,  1835,  and  the  returns  of  the  elec- 
tions had  been  made  to  the  clerk’s  office  in  Wood  county.  I 
delivered  commissions  to  six  justices  of  the  peace,  within  said 
townships,  and  also  appointed  and  commissioned  one  notary 
public,  in  Toledo.  I understand  a deputy  sheriff,  qualified  ac- 
cording to  law,  with  a competent  number  of  township  officers 
and  school  examiners,  were  duly  elected  and  appointed  within 
these  townships. 

After  delivering  commissions  to  the  officers  in  Wood  county, 

I hastened  to  Defiance,  in  Williams  county,  and  while  at  that 
place  I received  intelligence  of  the  outrages  committed  at  To- 
ledo by  a body  of  armed  men,  under  pretence  of  serving  civil 
process,  issued  against  our  fellow  citizens  for  acting  in  obe- 
dienco  to  the  laws  of  Ohio.  While  there,  I also  received  an 


account  of  the  preparation  that  was  being  made  in  Michigan  to 
arrest  our  commissioners  while  running  the  line;  with  a letter 
from  Messrs.  Rush  and  Howard,  in  which  they  unclosed  to  me 
a copy  of  a letter  addressed  by  them  to  the  acting  governor  of 
Michigan,  making  known  to  him  the  wish  of  the  president  that 
no  force  should  be  used  in  opposition  to  that  measure;  a copy 
of  which  letter  was  transmitted  to  our  commissioners  on  the 
line,  with  a request  that  they  would  proceed  with  the  line  until 
met  by  a force  to  oppose  them,  and  if  such  force  should  ap- 
pear, that  they  might  withdraw  to  Maumee  until  a guard  suffi- 
cient to  protect  them  should  be  collected. 

1 also  issued  an  order  for  general  Bell  to  detail  a guard  (or 
their  protection.  I then  attended  the  court  in  Williams  coun- 
ty, and  found  the  organization  of  that  county  completed  to  the 
line  described  in  the  late  act,  and  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court 
extended  accordingly.  This  is  likewise  the  case  in  Henry 
county;  and  it  may  be  truly  said  that  that  part  of  the  state  is  as 
completely  organized,  under  the  laws  of  Ohio,  as  is  any  other 
part  of  the  state  at  this  time.  But  while  the  authorities  of  Ohio 
were  thus  pursuing  a steady  peaceable  course,  in  accordance 
with  the  understanding  expressed  at  Perrysburg  in  a conference 
with  Messrs.  Rush  and  Howard,  (as  will  be  seen  in  the  state- 
ment of  cols.  Swayne  and  Andrews),  the  authorities  of  Michi- 
gan commenced  prosecutions  against  the  citizens  of  Ohio,  in 
opposition  to  the  advice  of  the  U.  S.  commissioners,  as  com- 
municated to  the  acting  governor  of  that  territory  (as  will  be 
seen  by  reference  to  the  copy  of  the  letter  transmitted  to  me) 
with  a degree  of  reckless  vengeance,  scarcely  paralleled  in  the 
history  of  civilized  nations.  A particular  account  of  those  vio- 
lent proceedings  will  be  found  in  the  letters  of  Mr.  Goodsell, 
major  Stickney,  col.  Fletcher,  and  also  in  the  report  of  the 
commissioners,  all  of  which  are  included  in  the  document 
herewith  transmitted,  and  to  which  I call  your  particular  at- 
tention. 

It  appears  to  me,  the  honor  and  faith  of  the  slate  is  pledged 
in  the  most  solemn  manner,  to  protect  these  people  in  their 
rights,  and  to  defend  them  against  all  outrages.  They  claim  to 
be  citizens  of  Ohio.  The  legislature,  by  a solemn  act,  has  de- 
clared them  to  be  such,  and  has  required  them  to  obey  the  laws 
of  Ohio,  which,  as  good  citizens,  they  have  done;  and  for 
which  they  have  been  persecuted,  prosecuted,  assaulted,  ar- 
rested, abducted,  and  imprisoned.  Some  of  them  have  been 
driven  from  their  houses  in  dread  and  terror,  whilst  others  are 
menaced  by  the  authorities  of  Michigan.  Those  things  have 
been  all  done  within  the  constitutional  boundaries  of  the  state 
of  Ohio,  where  our  laws  have  been  directed  to  be  enforced. 
Are  we  not  under  as  great  an  obligation  to  command  respect 
and  obedience  to  our  laws  adjoining  our  northern  boundary,  as 
in  any  other  part  of  the  state?  Are  not  the  inhabitants  of  Port 
Lawrence,  on  the  Maumee  bay,  as  much  entitled  to  our  pro- 
tection, as  the  citizens  of  Cincinnati,  on  the  Ohio  river?  I feel 
convinced  they  are  equally  as  much.  Our  commissioners,  ap- 
pointed in  obedience  to  the  act  of  the  23d  February,  while  in 
discharge  of  the  duty  assigned  them,  were  assaulted,  while 
resting  on  the  Sabbath  day,  by  an  armed  force  from  Michigan. 
Some  of  the  hands  were  fired  on,  others  arrested,  and  one  of 
them,  col.  Fletcher,  is  now  incarcerated  in  Tecumseh,  (as  will 
be  seen  by  his  letter),  and  for  what?  Is  it  for  crime?  No,  but 
for  faithfully  discharging  his  duty,  as  a good  citizen  of  Ohio,  in 
obedience  to  our  laws.  These  outrageous  transgressions  de- 
mand your  most  serious  consideration;  and  I earnestly  recom- 
mend, and  confidently  hope  that  such  measures  may  be  adopt- 
ed as  will  afford  protection  to  our  citizens;  provide  for  the  re- 
lief of  those  who  have  been  arrested,  and  bound  under  recog- 
nizances; and  for  the  liberation  of  those  who  are  imprisoned; 
as  also  for  the  indemnity  of  those  who  have  suffered  loss  in 
consequence  of  their  obedience  to  the  laws  of  Ohio;  and,  in  an 
especial  manner,  for  the  more  prompt  execution  of  our  laws 
and  the  punishment  of  those  who  have  violated  them.  You 
may  rest  assured,  that  whatever  course  you  may  direct  will  be 
promptly  pursued  by  the  executive,  and  that  all  your  laws 
shall  be  faithfully  executed,  as  far  as  his  power  extends;  but 
for  their  effectual  enforcement,  you  have  to  furnish  him  with 
the  necessary  means. 

In  the  documents  annexed  for  your  inspection  and  consi- 
deration, will  be  found  all  the  correspondence  of  the  execu- 
tive, relative  to  carrying  into  effect  the  act  of  the  23d  of  Fe- 
bruary; which  embraces  the  correspondence  with  the  depart- 
ment of  state  at  Washington;  the  communications  received 
from  Messrs.  Rush  and  Howard,  United  Slates  commissioners; 
the  opinion  of  the  attorney  general  of  the  United  States;  the 
correspondence  with  the  surveyor  general  of  the  United  States, 
together  with  sundry  documents  relative  to  running  the  north- 
ern boundary  of  Ohio;  the  field  notes  of  the  survey  of  the  line 
run  by  Mr.  Harris  under  the  direction  of  the  surveyor  general 
of  the  United  States;  a letter  from  governor  Cass,  objecting  to 
Harris’  line,  with  the  surveyor  general’s  reply,  contending  that 
that  line  was  run  in  accordance  with  the  act  of  congress,  and 
was  the  true  norlhern  boundary  of  Ohio;  together  with  sundry 
other  letters  relative  to  the  subject  of  our  boundary,  and  the 
extension  of  our  jurisdiction,  all  worthy  of  a minute  investiga- 
tion. 

The  subjectof  our  northern  boundary  has  excited  considera- 
ble attention  throughout  the  nation,  and  as  far  as  can  be  learn- 
ed from  the  lone  of  the  papers,  great  exertions  are  making  lo 
raise  feelings  unfavorable  to  Ohio,  forestalling  public  opinion  to 
her  prejudice,  without  reference  to  the  merits  of  our  claim,  and 
all  principally  upon  the  grounds  that  Ohio  is  a great  and  power- 
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ful  state,  Michigan  a weak  and  small  territory,  (while  in  fact 
Michigan  has  a greater  extent  of  territory  than  Ohio).  This 
appears  to  be  the  substance  of  every  argument,  from  the  begin- 
ning to  the  end  of  this  controversy.  We  find  it  in  the  first  let- 
ter of  governor  Cass  to  the  surveyor  general,  so  early  as  1817, 
which  letter  was  the  beginning  of  the  controversy;  we  also  find 
it  in  the  arguments  of  the  ex-president  in  the  last  congress,  as 
well  as  in  all  the  intermediate  arguments.  But  what  is  the  true 
slate  of  the  case?  Ohio  has  oppressed  nobody — she  claims  no 
territory  more  than  what  is  defined  in  her  constitution;  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  we  find  the  territory  of  Michigan  (who  can 
have  no  legitimate  claim  to  sovereignty,  as  her  government,  at 
any  time,  may  be  dissolved  by  congress,  and  the  territory,  north 
of  Ohio,  attached  to  this  state),  exerting  all  the  power  of  her 
temporary  or  territorial  government,  to  oppress  the  small  village 
of  Toledo,  punishing  its  inhabitants,  not  for  crime,  but  for  claim- 
ing their  constitutional  rights.  In  this  transaction  we  see  the 
great  and  powerful  city  of  Detroit,  aided  by  the  authorities  of 
the  territory,  united  to  oppress  and  weaken  the  small  village  of 
Toledo,  on  the  Maumee  Bay.  But  the  true  parties  in  the  con- 
troversy are  the  United  States  and  the  state  of  Ohio;  and  let 
ine  ask  which  is  the  weaker  party  in  this  controversy?  Surely 
it  will  not  be  contended  that  the  great  and  gigantic  state  of  Ohio, 
(as  she  has  been  tauntingly  called),  is  about  to  weaken  the 
United  States,  by  claiming  her  constitutional  rights;  or  that,  by 
enforcing  these,  her  just  claims,  she  would  be  making  the  weak 
weaker,  and  the  strong  still  more  powerful,  according  to  the  ar- 
guments of  our  opponents.  Arguments  of  this  character  may 
suit  those  who  wish  to  avoid  the  truth,  to  shun  the  light,  and 
carry  their  point  right  or  wrong,  by  their  diplomatic  manage- 
ment; but  in  my  view  these  arguments  are  too  contracted  to 
meet  the  approbation  of  liberal  minded  statesmen.  Is  not  Ohio 
a member  of  the  union?  Does  she  not  form  a component  part 
of  the  United  States?  Will  not  any  measure  calculated  to  pro- 
mote the  prosperity  of  Ohio,  also  promote  the  prosperity  of  the 
United  States?  Why,  then,  should  jealousy  be  excited  against 
Ohio?  Why  the  extreme  exertions  of  many  editors  of  news- 
papers, and  other  individuals  in  some  of  the  states,  to  forestal 
public  opinion,  and  make  impressions  unfavorable  to  Ohio, 
without  examining  the  justness  of  our  cause?  Is  this  course  li- 
beral? is  it  just?  We  think  not. 

With  a desire  to  ascertain  all  the  facts  connected  with  the 
controversy,  relative  to  our  northern  boundary,  I have  devoted 
what  time  I could  spare,  from  other  duties,  to  a minute  exami- 
nation of  the  subject.  In  doing  this,  I collected  extracts  from 
all  the  original  charters,  by  which  the  territory  north  west  of  the 
river  Ohio  was  originally  claimed;  also,  from  the  several  deeds 
of  cession,  resolutions  of  congress,  ordinances  and  acts,  relative 
to  the  territory  north  west  of  the  river  Ohio,  the  organization  of 
temporary  or  territorial  government,  and  the  formation  of  states 
therein;  all  which  extracts  will  be  submitted  to  your  considera- 
tion, as  an  appendix  to  this  communication,  These  extracts 
will  present  to  you  a full  view  of  the  subject,  and  must  have  a 
tendency  to  confirm  all  who  examine  them  dispassionately,  in 
the  opinion  that  the  claim  of  Ohio  is  just  and  incontrovertible. 
By  them  it  will  be  seen,  that  the  territory,  now  claimed  by  Mi- 
chigan, was  originally  included  in  the  grant  to  Connecticut;  and 
that  that  state  did  not  cede  her  right  of  jurisdiction  to  the  Unit- 
ed States,  over  that  portion  of  territory  bordering  on  the  lake, 
and  known  as  the  “Western  Reserve,”  till  the  year  1800,  many 
years  after  the  ordinance  of  1787  was  passed;  which  Mr.  Adams 
declared,  in  his  famous  speech  in  the  last  congress,  “to  be  as 
unalterable  as  the  laws  of  nature;”  yet  the  line  contended  for 
by  Michigan,  agreeably  to  said  ordinance,  would  run  east  through 
that  district  of  country,  to  which  congress  had  no  claim,  either 
of  soil  or  jurisdiction,  at  the  time  this  ordinance  was  passed. 
The  more  I examine  the  subject,  the  more  convinced  I am  that 
our  claim  is  just  and  incontrovertible;  that  it  is  a settled  ques- 
tion, and  that  we  are  under  as  solemn  an  obligation  to  maintain 
our  jurisdiction  over  the  township  of  Port  Lawrence,  on  the 
Maumee  bay,  as  we  are  to  maintain  it  over  any  township  on 
the  Ohio  river. 

Gentlemen— the  whole  subject  is  now  before  you  for  consi- 
deration. The  question  necessarily  arises,  what  shall  be  done? 
Shall  we  abandon  our  just  claim,  relinquish  our  indisputable 
rights,  and  proclaim  to  the  world,  that  the  act  and  resolutions 
of  the  last  session  of  the  general  assembly  were  mere  empty 
things?  Or,  rather,  shall  we  not  (as  was  declared  in  said  reso- 
lutions to  be  our  duty),  prepare  to  carry  their  provisions  into 
effect?  The  latter,  I doubt  not,  will  be  your  resolution;  and  I 
trust  that,  by  your  acts,  you  will  manifest  to  the,  world  that  Ohio 
knows  her  constitutional  rights;  that  she  has  independence 
enough  to  assert  them;  and  that  she  can  neither  be  seduced  by 
flattery,  baffled  by  diplomatic  management,  nor  driven  by  me- 
naces from  the  support  of  those  rights.  And,  gentlemen,  you 
may  rest  assured,  that  whatever  measures,  in  your  wisdom,  you 
may  direct,  will  be  faithfully  pursued  by  the  executive,  to  the 
full  extent  of  his  constitutional  power,  and  the  means  that  may 
be  placed  under  his  command. 

Since  preparing  the  foregoing,  I received  a communication 
from  one  John  Biddle,  dated  Detroit,  June  I,  1835,  in  which  he 
states  that  he  had  been  instructed  by  the  convention,  in  session 
at  that  place,  to  forward  to  me  enclosed  documents.  Those 
documents  I transmit  to  you  without  comment;  (marked  C.) 
You  will  doubtless  give  to  them  that  consideration  to  which  you 
may  deem  them  entitled.  Very  respectfully  vours,  &c.  & c.  &c. 

ROBERT  LUCAS. 

Columbus , Ohio,  June  8,  1835. 


A SILL 

Accepting  certain  propositions  made  by  the  commissioners  of 

the  United  States  relative  to  the  northern  boundary  of  this 

state. 

Whereas,  the  legislature  of  Ohio,  at  the  last  session,  passed 
an  act  providing  for  the  extension  of  her  jurisdiction  over  tha® 
part  of  her  territory  claimed  to  belong  to  the  territory  of  Michi- 
gan. And  whereas,  the  civil  and  military  elections  under  the 
laws  of  Ohio  have  taken  place  throughout  the  disputed  territo- 
ry, and  the  organization  under  the  same  is  now  in  all  respects 
complete.  And  whereas,  this  legislature  considers  the  right  of 
the  state  to  the  disputed  territory  as  clear  and  perfect,  as  her 
right  to  any  other  part  of  her  territory  lying  within  her  admitted 
limits.  And  whereas,  great  and  lawless  outrages  have  been 
perpetrated  by  the  authorities  of  Michigan  upon  citizens  of  the 
disputed  territory,  for  the  crime  of  recognizing  the  laws  and 
rightful  jurisdiction  of  the  state  within  whose  limits  they  reside. 
And  whereas,  this  legislature  feels  bound  to  protect  said  citi- 
zens from  a repetition  of  such  outrages,  and  will  do  so  at  what- 
ever hazard.  Yet,  as  the  United  States  (the  only  party  to  this 
controversy  besides  Ohio),  acting  through  the  honorable  Rich- 
ard Rush  and  Benjamin  C.  Howard,  commissioners,  duly  ap- 
pointed by  the  president  of  the  United  States,  and  his  excellen- 
cy, the  governor  of  this  state,  entered  into  an  arrangement  on 
the  7th  day  of  May  last,  having  for  its  object  the  temporary  ad'- 
justment  of  the  difficulties  appertaining  to  the  possession  of  and 
jurisdiction  over  the  said  disputed  territory,  the  terms  and  pro- 
visions of  which  arrangement  were  as  follows,  viz:  1.  That 
Harris’ line  should  be  run  and  re-marked,  pursuant  to  the  act  of 
the  last  session  of  the  legislature  of  Ohio,  without  interruption. 
2.  The  civil  elections  under  the  laws  of  Ohio  having  taken  place 
throughout  the  disputed  territory,  that  the  people  residing  upon 
it  should  be  left  to  their  own  government,  obeying  the  one  ju- 
risdiction or  the  other,  as  they  may  prefer,  without  molestation 
from  the  authorities  of  Ohio  or  Michigan,  until  after  the  close 
of  the  next  session  of  congress.  And  whereas,  this  legislature 
considers  the  faith  both  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  state  of 
Ohio  pledged  by  this  arrangement,  and  is  also  willing,  from  a 
desire  to  preserve  the  public  peace  and  harmony,  to  observe  the 
stipulations  of  the  arrangement  aforesaid:  Provided,  its  observ- 
ance on  the  part  of  Michigan  be  compelled  by  the  United  States, 
and  the  proceedings  of  Michigan  in  violation  of  that  agreement 
be  immediately  discontinued  and  annulled.  Therefore, 

Sec.  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  general  assembly  of  the  state  of 
Ohio,  That  his  excellency,  the  governor,  be,  and  he  is  hereby 
requested  to  observe  and  comply  with  the  terms  of  arrangement 
entered  into  on  the  7th  day  of  May  last,  by  and  between  the 
United  States,  acting  through  the  honorable  Richard  Rush  and 
Benjamin  C.  Howard,  commissioners,  duly  appointed  by  the 
president  of  the  U.  States  and  his  excellency,  the  governor  of  this 
state;  and  the  action  and  operation  of  all  laws  and  parts  of  laws 
of  this  state  inconsistent  with  the  terms  of  said  arrangement,  is- 
hereby  suspended  until  after  the  close  of  the  next  session  of 
congress:  Provided,  all  the  terms  and  stipulations  of  said  ar- 
rangement shall  be  faithfully  observed  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States;  and  all  bonds  and  recognizances  taken,  and  all  prose- 
cutions and  indictments  commenced  under  the  act  of  the  legis- 
lative council  of  Michigan  of  the  12th  of  February,  A.  D.  1835, 
shall  be  immediately  discharged,  annulled  and  discontinued. 

Sec.  2.  That  if  the  United  States,  or  the  authorities  of  Michi- 
gan acting  under  the  United  States,  shall,  within  the  time  spe- 
cified in  said  arrangement,  do  any  act  inconsistent  with  the 
terms  thereof;  or  if  said  bonds,  recognizances,  indictments  and 
prosecutions,  shall  not  be  immediately  discharged,  discontinued 
and  anntjjled,  as  aforesaid,  then  this  act  to  be  null  and  void. 

Sec.  3.  That  the  governor  of  this  state  be,  and  he  is  hereby 
authorised  and  required  to  issue  his  proclamation,  whenever, 
in  his  opinion,  the  terms  and  stipulations  of  said  arrangemen;* 
have  been  violated,  declaring  such  to  be  the  fact;  and  from  and 
after  the  date  of  such  proclamation,  the  suspension  of  all  laws 
and  parts  of  laws  aforesaid,  shall  cease  and  determine. 


We  have  also  a copy  of  the  report  of  a joint  select  committee 
which  enters  fully  into  the  merits  of  the  case,  at  much  length— 
which,  towards  its  close,  says — 

“Ohio  has  arrived  at  that  point,  in  the  opinion  of  your  com- 
mittee, when  nothing  remains  for  her  to  do,  but  to  give  the 
warning  voice  of  her  people,  that  the  law  of  last  winter  must 

AND  WILL  BE  SUSTAINED.” 

The  report  concludes  with  the  following  resolutions: 

Resolved  by  the  general  assembly  of  the  state  of  Ohio,  That 
the  northern  boundary  of  this  state,  is  by  a direct  line  running 
from  the  southern  extremity  of  Lake  Michigan,  to  the  most 
northerly  cape  of  the  Miami  bay;  thence,  north  east,  to  the  ter- 
ritorial line;  and  by  the  said  territorial  line,  to  the  Pennsylva- 
nia line;  and  that  it  is  due  to  the  people  of  this  state,  and  of  the 
United  States,  to  assert  her  right  to  the  boundary  aforesaid; 
and  that  she  will  maintain  the  same,  bv  any  and  every  means 
which  may  be  lawfully  used  by  a free  and  independent  state 
of  this  union. 

Resolved  by  the  general  assembly  of  the  state  of  Ohio,  That 
the  governor  be,  and  he  is  hereby,  authorised  to  request  the 
president  of  the  United  States,  to  appoint  a commissioner  or 
commissioners,  whose  duty  it  shall  be,  to  meet  with  the  com- 
missioners appointed  on  the  part  of  this  stale,  in  accordance 
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with  the  provisions  of  the  8th  section  of  an  act  entitled  “An 
act  defining  the  northern  boundary  of  certain  counties  within 
this  state,  and  for  other  purposes,”  passed  February  23,  A.  D. 
1835,  and  join  in  examining  and  remarking  the  line  west  of 
Lake  Erie,  between  the  state  of  Ohio  and  the  territory  of 
Michigan,  commonly  known  as  “Harris’  line ,”  as  provided  in 
said  section  of  the  act  aforesaid. 

•And  resolved  further,  That  if  the  president  of  the  United 
States  should  decline  or  omit  complying  with  the  request  of  the 
governor  of  this  state,  then,  and  in  that  case,  the  governor  is 
hereby  authorised  and  required  to  cause  said  examination  and 
re-marking  the  line,  aforesaid,  to  be  completed  at  as  early  a day 
as  practicable,  by  the  commissioners  appointed  by  him,  in  pur- 
suance of  the  provisions  of  the  aforesaid  act. 

[The  first  resolution  was  agreed  to  by  the  house— yeas  69, 
nays  1 — Mr.  Ross  voting  in  the  negative.  The  second,  68  yeas 
and  2 nays — Messrs.  Moore,  of  Delaware,  and  Robinson.  The 
third,  50  yeas  and  20  nays.  The  nays  were  as  follows: 

Messrs.  Baldwin,  Bureau,  Burnsides,  Clark,  Cushing,  Dille, 
Fergus,  Goode,  Grubb,  Hatch,  Kirby,  McLaughlin,  Moore,  of 
Delaware,  Moore,  of  Jefferson,  Paine,  Ross,  Sayler,  Short,  Sti- 
vers and  Will— 20.] 

SPECIAL  MESSAGE. 

Communicated  by  the  governor  to  both  houses  on  Thursday , the 
18 th  instant. 

To  the  honorable,  the  general  assembly: 

1 have  received  a letter  from  the  department  of  state,  of  the 
lllh  inst.  signed  by  Asbury  Dickens,  acting  secretary,  which 
purports  to  be  in  answer  to  my  letter  to  the  secretary  of  state 
of  the  1st  inst.  This  letter,  he  says,  was  written  by  the  in- 
structions of  the  president.  If  such  is  truly  the  case,  and  the 
letter  is  to  be  considered  as  the  act  of  the  president,  it  seems  to 
evince  a degree  of  leeling  adverse  to  conciliation.  There  ap- 
pears to  be  a great  contrast  between  the  views  contained  in 
this  letter,  and  in  those  contained  in  some  of  the  former  letters 
of  the  secretary  of  state,  as  well  as  those  expressed  by  Messrs. 
Rush  and  Howard,  from  which  it  appears  manifest  that  the  pre- 
sident has  either  been  misinformed  with  regard  to  the  proceed- 
ings and  claims  of  Ohio,  or  that  the  sentiments  imputed  to  him 
in  the  former  letters  of  the  secretary  of  state,  as  also  those  by 
Messrs.  Rush  and  Howard,  were  incorrect.  It  will  be  perceived 
that  this  letter  insinuates  that  my  letter  of  the  1st  inst.  contain- 
ed erroneous  views  of  the  opinions  of  the  president,  and  those 
associated  with  him  in  the  government,  and  that  the  spirit  in 
which  it  was  written  had  given  great  concern,  &c.  &c.  My 
letter  referred  to,  as  well  as  the  one  in  reply  to  which  it  was 
written,  are  in  the  documents  communicated  to  you.  I consi- 
dered my  letter  of  the  1st  inst.  to  have  been  written  in  a spirit 
of  candor,  such  as  was  called  for  by  the  occasion,  and  with  a 
view  to  correct  erroneous  impressions  that  evidently  existed  in 
the  cabinet,  at  Washington,  with  regard  to  the  acts,  movements 
and  intentions  of  Ohio.  That  the  president  and  his  cabinet  at 
Washington,  acted  without  a correct  knowledge  of  the  facts, 
as  to  the  claims,  proceedings  and  intentions  of  Ohio,  is  evident 
by  their  own  acts;  for,  by  a reference  to  them,  we  find  that  the 
opinions  expressed  in  the  letter  of  the  secretary  of  state,  were 
founded  upon  information  derived  from  a source  adverse  to 
Ohio;  and  which  differed  widely  from  the  facts  in  the  case. 

In  my  answer  to  the  third  letter  of  the  secretary  of  state, 
after  giving  him  to  understand  the  views  of  the  general  assem- 
bly, with  regard  to  our  northern  boundary  line,  and  the  ap 
pointment  of  commissioners  to  run  and  re-mark  it,  &c.  I ask- 
ed the  question  distinctly,  “Whether  there  were  any  thing 
wrong  in  these  acts  of  Ohio?”  And  whether  the  right  of  Ohio 
to  trace  and  re-mark  her  northern  boundary,  as  run  a#d  desig- 
nated by  a United  States  officer,  was  disputed,  &c.  In  answer 
to  this  letter,  the  secretary  of  state,  after  acknowledging  its  re 
ceipt,  informed  me  that  the  president  did  not  profess  to  inter 
fere,  authoritatively,  with  the  performance  of  any  duty  imposed 
upon  me  by  the  state  of  Ohio.  And  in  a conversation  with 
Messrs.  Rush  and  Howard,  I was  informed  that  no  objection 
would  be  made  to  running  and  rc-marking  the  line;  and  in  their 
letter  to  the  acting  governor  of  Michigan,  of  the  14th  of  April, 
they  informed  him  that  it  was  the  desire  of  the  president  that 
no  force  should  be  opposed  to  that  measure;  yet,  in  the  face  of 
this  instruction,  force  was  opposed  by  the  authorities  of  Michi 
gan. 

In  reply  to  that  part  of  my  letter  of  the  1st  instant,  wherein  I 
stated  that  the  design  of  marking  the  line  was  not  abandoned; 
and  that  when  our  commissioners  again  would  meet  on  the 
line,  they  would  be  protected  against  force,  & c.  the  acting  se- 
cretary of  state  informs  us,  that  the  president  would  see,  with 
great  pain,  any  attempt  to  lenew  the  running  of  the  line  in  the 
manner  alluded  to  in  my  letter,  as  tending,  inevitably,  to  pro- 
duce a crisis,  in  which  it  would  be  his  duty  to  interpose.  This 
is  very  different  from  the  views  previously  expressed  on  that 
subject;  and  must  excite  some  degree  of  astonishment  at  such 
a change. 

A copy  of  the  letter  from  the  acting  secretary  of  state,  of  the 
11th  inst.  I herewith  transmit  for  your  consideration.  It  may 
aid  you  in  determining  the  course  most  proper  to  be  pursued; 
and  must  convince  you  of  the  necessity  of  prompt  measure's  to 
sustain  the  honor  and  constitutional  rights  of  the  state  against 
all  encroachments,  from  any  quarter,  or  under  any  authority, 
or  pretence  of  authority,  whatsoever.  All  which  is  respectful- 
ly submitted  by  your  obedient  servant,  ROBERT  LUCAS. 

Columbus , June  18th,  1835. 


Department  of  state,  June  11,  1835. 

Sir:  I have  had  the  honor  to  receive  your  excellency’s  fet- 
ter of  the  first  instant,  and  have  laid  it  before  the  president. 
He  has  instructed  me  to  inform  you,  that,  although  the  spirit  in 
which  it  is  written,  and  the  erroneous  views  it  presents,  as  well 
of  his  own  sentiments,  as  of  those  who  are  associated  with  him 
in  the  government,  have  given  him  great  concern;  he  cannot, 
without  departing  from  the  course  he  prescribed  for  himself, 
authorise  a discussion  of  various  matters  contained  in  that  com- 
munication; which  could  not,  otherwise,  be  passed  over  in  si- 
lence. He  is  content  to  learn,  however,  that  the  correspond- 
ence which  has  been  carried  on  by  this  department,  with  you, 
under  his  direction,  is  to  be  submitted  to  the  legislature  of  Ohio; 
and  he  trusts  that  his  motives  and  conduct  will  receive  from 
that  enlightened  body  the  just  and  liberal  consideration  which 
his  knowledge  of  your  excellency’s  character  led  him  to  expect 
(and  which  he  hopes  yet  to  receive)  from  you. 

The  citizens  of  Ohio  are  also  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
and,  the  president  doubts  not,  will  be  found  to  cherish  the  feel- 
ings and  respect  the  obligations  which  belong  to  that  character. 
He  looks,  therefore,  with  confidence,  to  the  wise  and  patriotic 
councils  of  the  state,  for  such  measures  as  will  not  bring  the 
laws  of  Ohio  in  conflict  with  those  of  the  union.  He  trusts, 
too,  that  upon  a calm  review  of  your  own  duties,  your  excellen- 
cy, not  less  (aithful  to  the  union  than  to  the  state,  may  be  able 
to  aid  in  adopting  that  course,  which,  while  it  will  most  effec- 
tually prevent  such  a collision,  will  be  consistent  with  the  rights 
and  dignity  of  all  parties. 

The  president,  nevertheless,  looks  with  deep  solicitude  to  the 
result.  It  would,  therefore,  be  with  great  pain,  that  he  would 
see  any  attempt  to  renew  the  running  of  the  line  in  the  manner 
alluded  to  by  your  excellency,  as  tending,  inevitably,  to  produce 
a crisis,  in  which  it  would  be  his  duly  to  interpose,  for  sustain- 
ing the  supremacy  of  the  constitution  and  laws  of  the  United 
States,  by  such  means  as  they  have  placed  in  his  hands  for  that 
purpose.  I have  the  honor  to  be,  with  high  consideration,  your 
excellency’s  obedient  servant,  ASBURY  DICKENS,  • 

•Acting  secretary. 

The  Columbus  Journal  of  the  20th  says — 

General  assembly.  All  the  important  business  of  the  present 
extra  session  was  brought  to  a close  on  last  evening;  and  both 
branches  of  the  legislature  will  adjourn  to-day  at  an  early  hour. 
The  leading  measures  enacted  relative  to  the  northern  bounda- 
ry may  be  summed  up  as  follows,  viz:  An  act  “accepting  cer- 
tain propositions,  made  by  the  commissioners  appointed  by  the 
president  of  the  United  Slates,  relative  to  the  northern  bounda- 
ry.” An  act.  making  an  appropriation  of  $300,000  to  carry  the 
laws  relative  to  the  boundary  into  effect — to  be  disbursed  by 
the  governor;  and  an  account  rendered  to  the  next  general  as- 
sembly; an  act  to  erect  the  new  county  of  Lucas;*  an  act  to 
prevent  the  forcible  abduction  of  citizens  of  Ohio — inflicting  a 
punishment,  on  conviction,  of  imprisonment  in  the  penitentiary 
for  a term  not  less  than  three,  nor  more  than  seven  years;  and 
a joint  resolution  relative  to  the  imprisonment  of  Jonathan  E» 
Fletcher,  in  the  Michigan  territory. 

The  “ alternative ” or  “compromise”  bill,  (or  by  what  other 
name  it  may  be  cailcd),  accepting  of  the  propositions  made  by 
Messrs.  Rush  and  Howard,  on  certain  conditions,  will  be  fount! 
in  our  columns.  In  this  our  readers  will  have  the  whole  gist 
of  the  late  action  of  the  legislature  on  the  boundary  question. 
On  this,  coupled  as  it  is  with  an  appropriation  of  $300,000  plac- 
ed under  the  control  of  the  governor,  and  to  be  used  as  exigen- 
cies may  require,  hangs  the  result  of  the  controversy.  The 
olive  branch  of  peace  is  held  out,  on  the  one  hand,  while  on 
the  other,  if  spurned,  Ohio  is  prepared  with  but  one  feeling  to 
step  forward  in  the  maintenance  of  her  rights.  Our  own  feel- 
ings would  have  gone  in  favor  of  more  energetic  action,  but  in- 
asmuch as  the  measures  adopted,  have  met  the  sanction  of  both 
branches  of  the  assembly  with  much  unanimity,  it  is  our  ardent 
wish  that  they  may  also  meet,  (as  no  doubt  they  will),  the  ap- 
proval of  the  citizens  of  the  state. 

The  governor  docs  not  seem  to  bear  the  reproof  of  the  presi- 
dent, as  contained  in  Mr.  Dickens’  letter,  meekly.  He  appears 
disposed,  to  use  a western  phrase,  to  “kick  up.”  The  “Colum- 
bus Journal,”  speaking  of  the  “special  message”  says — 

“After  some  discussion  on  the  subject  of  the  letter  and  the 
implied  menaces  which  it  contained,  it  was  referred,  together 
with  the  governor’s  message  communicating  it,  to  the  select 
joint  committee  on  the  boundary  question.  The  committee, 
giving  but  little  importance  to  the  subject,  simply  reported  that 
no  new  legislative  action  was  deemed  necessary.  This  we 
conceive  was  treating  the  matter  as  it  should  be.  The  letter 
itse  lf  we  view  as  insidious  in  its  design  to  create  a difference 
between  the  executive  of  Ohio  and  the  general  assembly,  and 
covertly  insulting  to  the  governor.  The  design  however,  so  far 
as  regards  the  legislature,  failed  in  its  effect.  But  the  different 
lights,  in  which  (lie  president’s  views  relative  to  the  subject  of 
controversy,  are  placed,  is  chiefly  to  be  noted.  A member  of 
the  house,  (one  of  the  editors  of  the  Hemisphere),  in  endeavor- 
ing to  shew  that  in  the  inferences  to  be  drawn  from  the  letter 
of  the  acting  secretary  of  state  there  must  he  some  mistake. 


*This  county  is  within  the  limits  of  the  disputed  territory. 
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staled  in  his  place  on  the  floor,  ‘that  there  certainly  was  sdniQ, 
misunderstanding  on  the  subject — that  in  a conversation  with1 
himself  within  the  last  six  weeks,  the  president  expressed  sen* 
tiinents  directly  and  positively  the  reverse  to  those  that  the  go- 
vernor adduced  from  the  letter  before  the  house.’  Made  on 
such  an  occasion,  we  doubt  not  in  the  least  the  veracity  of  the 
member’s  statement.  But  as  it  was  intended  to  prove  that  gov. 
Lucas  was  mistaken  in  his  comments  upon  the  letter,  the  plain 
and  obvious  language  of  the  letter  itself  will  show  the  reverse. 
Then  what  is  the  inference  to  be  drawn  from  both  sides?  Is  it, 
that  when  a good  feeling  with  Ohio  would  be  preserved,  that 
the  president,  in  conversation  with  her  citizens,  represents  him- 
self as  on  her  side;  when  Michigan  on  the  other  hand  is  to  be 
operated  upon,  in  anticipation  of  her  strengthening  his  friends 
in  the  United  States  senate,  on  her  looked-for  admission  into 
the  union,  he  is  then  on  her  side? 

“But  this  is  not  the  only  instance  of  the  two-sided  views  of 
the  president  on  the  subject,  as  circumstances  may  suit.  In  the 
documents  accompanying  the  governor’s  message  of  the  8th  in- 
stant., will  be  found  two  letters  written  from  Washington,  and 
both  of  the  same  date,  (March  12th);— one  from  Mr.Forsyth, 
secretary  of  state,  the  other  from  Mr.  Lytle,  of  Cincinnati,  late 
member  of  congress.  In  the  secretary’s  letter,  written,  as  is 
stated,  at  the  instance  of  the  president,  the  secretary  says — 
‘in  any  event  the  formation  of  a state  government  in  Michigan, 
will  soon  afford  an  opportunity  for  obtaining  a judicial  deci- 
sion.’ On  the  other  hand  it  is  stated  in  Mr.  Lytle’s  letter  that 
in  an  interview  with  the  president,  he  (the  president)  ‘declared 
his  fixed  determination  to  apply  his  veto  to  any  bill  which 
should  make  it  (Michigan  territory)  a state,  before  the  settle- 
ment of  the  boundary  difficulty.’  These  contradictory  views 
we  leave  for  others  to  explain,  as  best  they  can. 

“We  hold,  however,  that  it  is  a matter  of  indifference  what 
any  president’s  individual  opinions  may  be,  where  an  inde- 
pendent state  of  the  union  is  engaged  in  asserting  her  just 
rights.  Ohio  is  a sovereign  and  independent  state,  and  having 
made  up  her  mind,  with  due  deliberation,  and  on  a firm  convic- 
tion that  her  cause  is  just,  she  will  not  be  turned  from  her  pur- 
pose, nor  baffled  in  her  course.” 

execut  i ve  Patronage. 

In  senate  of  the  United  States — February  13. 

The  bill  to  repeal  the  four  years’  law  being  under  considera- 
tion, and  Mr.  Benton  having  concluded  his  speech — 

Mr.  Southard  said  that  the  proposition  then  before  the  senate 
had  relation  entirely  to  the  bill  which  had  been  proposed  by  the 
select  committee  as  one  of  the  means  by  which  executive  pow- 
er was  to  be  restrained.  When  he  said  this,  his  object  was  to 
draw  the  attention  of  the  senate  to  the  subject  under  considera- 
tion, not  to  meet  any  statements  with  regard  to  financial  mat- 
ters. The  simple  proposition  was,  was  it  proper  that  the  bill 
should  pass?  The  first  section  of  the  bill  supplied  two  sections 
of  the  bill  passed  in  1820,  and  the  second  section  provided  that 
congress  shall  be  aware  who  are  public  defaulters,  declaring 
that  the  commissions  of  such  shall  expire.  The  last  provision 
required  that  the  president  should  assign  to  the  senate  his  rea- 
sons when  he  removes  a public  officer  from  office.  He  approv- 
ed of  the  first  provision  of  the  bill,  because  he  believed  that  the 
act  of  May  1820,  placed  too  much  power  in  the  hands  of  the 
president,  and  had  accomplished  none  of  the  intentions  for 
which  it  was  framed.  The  act  required  that  certain  officers 
should  be  appointed  for  the  term  of  four  years,  and  the  inten- 
tion was  to  bring  those  officers  (who  were  disbursing  officers) 
before  the  executive  at  the  end  of  every  four  years,  in  order 
that  if  their  official  conduct  had  not  been  correct,  he  might,  by 
failing  to  renominate,  get  rid  of  them  without  the  formality  of  a 
removal.  The  object  certainly  was  a good  one,  but  it  had 
tended  to  increase  the  power  of  the  executive  to  an  extent  not 
anticipated  at  the  time  of  the  passage  of  the  law.  The  law 
went  into  operation  immediately  preceding  the  presidential 
election,  and  every  four  years  afterwards  the  officers  appointed 
under  it  were  to  go  out  of  office  if  not  reappointed.  Now, 
could  any  man  not  see  that  all  these  officers  would  feel  them- 
selves dependent  on' the  executive,  who  had  the  power  to  leave 
them  out  or  renominate  them.  The  law  as  it  stood  placed 
every  man  who  was  not  above  being  bribed  by  office  in  the 
market,  feeling  and  acting  on  the  principle  that  he  was  to  sup- 
port the  man  who  would  keep  him  in  office.  Pass  the  bill  be- 
fore the  senate,  and  the  result  will  be  far  different.  Each  office- 
holder would  be  independent,  and  would  look  solely  to  a faith- 
ful discharge  of  his  duty  for  his  continuance  in  office.  As  the 
law  now  stood,  it  was  made  to  operate  on  the  whole  band  of 
officers  of  the  government,  as  well  on  the  other  officers  as  on 
the  disbursing  agents  for  whom  it  was  originally  intended. 
Each  one  not  influenced  by  pure  motives  would  say  to  the  ex- 
ecutive, “Will  you  retain  me  in  office  if  I support  you?”  This 
effect  of  that  law  which  it  was  now  proposed  to  repeal  must  be 
apparent  to  every  senator,  and  he  thought,  if  they  would  follow 
it  up,  it  would  produce  on  their  minds  a deep  conviction  that 
the  statute  book  ought  to  be  relieved  from  it.  It  was  the  in- 
tention of  those  who  framed  that  law  to  bring  the  officers  of  the 
government  before  the  executive  at  the  end  of  every  four  years, 
in  order  that  they  might  be  dismissed  if  found  unworthy.  But 
it  certainly  never  was  intended  that  an  officer  who  had  fairly 
disbursed  the  public  money,  and  faithfully  discharged  the  du- 
ties of  hi3  office,  should  be  turned  out  in  order  to  make  room 
for  a political  partisan.  It  was  intended  to  secure  a greater 
accountability  in  the  disbursing  agents,  and,  by  bringing  their 


conduct  more  frequently  in  review,  to  secure  to  the  govern- 
ment the  services  of  the  most  trustworthy  individuals.  But 
had  this  been  the  operation  of  the  act?  No.  The  period  of 
four  years  had  been  selected  as  the  period  when  the  enemy 
was  to  be  prostrated,  and  friends  sustained.  This  mode  of 
executing  the  act  had  defeated  all  the  intentions  of  its  framers. 
It  had  introduced  a different  system  with  regard  to  the  tenure 
of  office,  from  that  contemplated  by  those  who  passed  the  law. 
He  was  of  opinion  that  it  would  be  wise  in  congress  to  dispense 
with  those  provisions  which  tended  to  make  the  whole  band  of 
officeholders  servile  suppliants  of  the  executive,  destitute  of 
that  independence  of  character,  that  manly  feeling,  which 
should  characterize  every  public  officer.  Mr.  S.  here  read 
from  the  bill  the  provisions  lequiring  the  president  to  lay  before 
congress  the  accounts  of  all  district  attorneys,  marshals,  and 
other  disbursing  officers,  &c. 

The  object  was  to  exhibit  to  the  senate  the  appointing  pow- 
er, the  number  of  those  who  should  fail  to  render  their  ac- 
counts, and  to  give  to  those  who  should  be  unfortunate  time  to 
repair  the  accident  which  deprived  them  of  the  ability  to  make 
a correct  settlement  of  their  accounts.  If  an  officer,  therefore, 
should  be  a defaulter  in  September,  the  account  being  made 
up  to  January,  would  leave  him  time  to  correct  the  evil,  if  the 
default  should  be  the  effect  of  unforseen  accident,  and  not  of 
criminal  conduct.  This  part  of  the  bill  was  so  plain  that  he 
would  not  detain  the  senate  longer  in  commenting  on  it.  The 
third  section  of  the  bill  provided  “That,  in  all  nominations 
made  by  the  president  to  the  senate,  to  fill  vacancies  occasion- 
ed by  removal  from  office,  the  facts  of  the  removal  shall  be 
stated  to  the  senate  at  the  same  time  that  the  nomination  is 
made,  with  a statement  of  the  reasons  for  such  removal.” 

He  valued  that  provision  of  the  bill  very  much.  He  would 
not,  at  that  time,  enter  into  the  subject  of  removals  from  office. 
It  had  long  been  a subject  of  difference  with  politicians,  and 
had  occupied  their  attention  at  an  early  period  of  the  govern- 
ment. But  this  section  did  not  interfere  with  this  power  of 
removal.  It  required  simply  that  the  president  should  state  to 
the  senate  when  he  removed  an  officer,  that  he  had  removed 
him,  and  why.  Was  there  any  thing  that  should  make  the 
executive  reluctant  to  communicate  such  reasons  to  his  con- 
stitutional advisers?  We  are  bound  to  presume,  (Mr.  S.  said), 
that  he  has  acted  under  the  best  considerations.  All  that  was 
asked  of  him  was  to  state  that  he  had  removed  a public  officer, 
and  his  reasons  for  so  doing,  in  order  that  the  senate,  the  co- 
ordinate appointing  power,'  (he  said  co  ordinate  power,  be- 
cause no  appointment  could  be  made,  without  the  concurrence 
of  the  senate),  might  judge  of  the  propriety  of  appointing 
another  individual  to  the  office  thus  vacated.  The  history  of 
this  power  of  removal  was  not  common.  In  the  early  periods 
of  our  history  it  was  almost  unknown.  It  continued  unknown 
until  Mr.  Jefferson’s  time,  and  had  not  been  exercised  at  all 
by  one  of  his  predecessors.  The  senate  would  understand  him 
as  referring  to  the  administration  of  Mr.  Adams.  There  was 
not  one  removal  from  office  during  the  presidency  of  that  gen- 
tleman. 

The  senator  from  Missouri,  (Mr.  Benton),  had  complained 
that  this  report,  which  emanated  from  the  committee,  present- 
ed a great  variety  of  bills,  which  were  there  framed,,  to  limit 
the  executive  prerogative,  without  being  calculated  to  accom- 
plish any  other  useful  purpose.  In  looking  at  the  report  this 
morning,  he  did  not  see  any  grounds  for  making  this  complaint. 
There  was  one  bill  proposing  an  amendment  to  the  constitu- 
tion, which  did  not  meet  with  the  gentleman’s  concurrence. 
But  because  he  disapproved  of  one  measure  of  the  committee, 
did  it  follow  that  no  other  was  worthy  of  approbation?  He  ap- 
prehended that  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  would  not  reject 
his  own  measures,  (for  he  was  on  the  committee,  and  apprpv- 
ed  of  every  bill  with  the  exception  of  the  one  just  named),  be- 
cause more  was  not  done.  Of  the  other  bills  proposed  by  the 
committee,  one  was  for  the  regulation  of  the  newspapers  fn 
which  the  laws  Of  the  United  States  and  the  public  advertise- 
ments shall  be  inserted.  Did  the  gentleman  see  no  practical 
good  to  result  from  this  bill?  Another  was  to  regulate  the  ap- 
pointment of  postmasters.  The  provisions  in  this  bill  had 
just  been  passed  by  the  senate  by  a unanimous  vote,  in  the 
bill  to  reorganize  the  post  office  department,  and  it  was  not, 
therefore,  necessary  to  pass  such  provisions  as  were  contained 
in  this  second  bill  of  the  committee,  after  one  had  passed  the 
senate  for  that  purpose.  The  next  bill  was  for  the  regulation 
of  the  appointment  of  cadets  and  midshipmen.  He  could  not 
answer  for  what  was  the  practice  of  the  departments  now  with 
regard  to  such  appointments,  but  he  well  knew  what  was  the 
practice  some  time  ago;  and  it  was  to  carry  the  provisions  of 
this  very  bill  into  effect.  In  conclusion,  he  trusted,  therefore, 
that  these  bills  would  find  favor  with  those  who  had  heretofore 
supported  similar  measures. 

Mr.  Calhoun  said  that  the  whole  course  of  the  senator  from 
Missouri,  on  this  occasion,  was  unbecoming  a gentleman;  and 
I appeal  to  the  senate  to  bear  witness  that,  in  repelling  his 
charges,  I have  acted  on  the  defensive.  However  offensive  to 
him,  r retract  or  explain  nothing  which  I asserted  when  last 
up.  On  the  contrary,  I reaffirm  that  part  of  the  report  which 
the  senator  considers  so  offensive,  and  the  expression  which 
he  has  thought  proper  to  consider  as  casting  a personal  Impu- 
tation, Yes,  in  spite,  of  all  he  says,  the  practice  of  the  ad- 
ministration, in  dismissing  faithful  officers  on  party  grounds, 
and  supplying  their  places  with  political  partisans,  has  the  ten- 
dency to  produce  all  the  results  which  I have  attributed  to  it. 
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and  must  ultimately  convert  the  whole  body  of  officeholders 
into  corrupt  sycophants  and  supple  instruments  of  power,  iti 
persisted  in.  In  making  this  assertion,  which  has  given  him 
such  offence,  I have  his  own  authority.  In  his  report,  in  1824, 
he  condemned  the  practice  in  language  as  strong,  if  not  strong- 
er, than  that  which  is  used  in  the  present  report,  which  he  has 
seized  upon  to  justify  his  abusive  language.  To  refresh  his 
memory,  I will  read  an  extract  from  that  report,  which  will 
enable  the  senator  to  judge  with  what  propriety  he,  who  then 
held  such  language,  should  now  be  so  offended  that  it  should 
be  repeated  by  me. 

Here  Mr.  C.  read  as  follows,  from  Mr.  Benton’s  report  of 
1824: 

“The  whole  of  this  great  power  will  centre  in  the  president. 
The  king  of  England  is  the ‘fountain  of  honor;’ the  president 
of  the  United  States  is  the  source  of  patronage.  He  presides 
over  the  entire  system  of  federal  appointments,  jobs  and  con- 
tracts. He  has  power  over  the ‘support’ of  the  individuals 
who  administer  the  system.  He  makes  and  unmakes  them. 
He  chooses  from  the  circle  of  his  friends  and  supporters,  and 
may  dismiss  them,  and  upon  the  principles  of  human  action 
wilt  dismiss  thcm,»3  often  as  they  disappoint  his  expectations. 
His  spirit  will  animate  all  their  actions  in  all  the  elections  to 
state  and  federal  offices.  There  may  be  exceptions,  but  the 
truth  of  a general  rule  is  proved  by  the  exception.  The  intend- 
ed check  and  control  of  the  senate,  without  new  constitutional 
or  statutory  provisions,  will  cease  to  operate.  Patronage  will 
penetrate  this  body,  subdue  its  capacity  of  resistance,  chain  it 
to  the  car  of  power,  and  enable  the  president  to  rule  as  easily, 
and  much  more  securely,  with,  than  without,  the  nominal 
check  of  the  senate.  If  the  president  was  himself  the  officer 
of  the  people,  elected  by  them,  and  responsible  to  them,  there 
would  be  less  danger  of  this  concentration  of  all  power  in  his 
hands;  but  it  is  the  business  of  statesmen  to  act  upon  things  as 
they  are,  and  not  as  they  would  wish  them  to  be.  We  must 
then  look  forward  to  the  time  when  the  public  revenue  will 
be  doubled;' when  the  civil  and  military  officers  of  the  federal 
government  will  be  quadrupled;  when  its  influence  over  indi- 
viduals will  be  multiplied  to  an  indefinite  extent;  when  the 
nomination  of  the  president  can  carry  any  man  through  the 
senate,  and  his  recommendation  can  carry  any  measure  through 
the  two  houses  of  congress;  when  the  principle  of  public  ac- 
tion will  be  open  and  avowed,  the  president  wants  MY  vote, 
and  I want  HIS  patronage’,  I will  VOTE  as  he  wishes,  and  he 
will  GIVE  me  the  office  I wish  for.  What  will  this  be  but  the 
government  of  one  man  and  what  is  the  government  of  one 
man  but  a monarchyl  Names  are  nothing.  The  nature  of  a 
thing  is  in  its  substance.  The  first  Roman  emperor  was  styled 
emperor  of  the  republic,  and  the  last  French  emperor  took  the 
same  title;  and  their  respective  countries  were  just  as  monar- 
chical before  as  after  the  assumption  of  these  titles.  It  cannot 
be  denied  or  dissembled.” 

Mr.  C.  proceeded.  This  is  the  language  of  the  senator  him- 
self. It  is  a prophecy.  Have  we  not  reached  the  state  that 
was  predicted?  And  we  behold  him,  who  foretold  these  disas- 
ters, now  advocating  the  cause  which  produced  them. 

I understood,  said  Mr.  C.  when  I moved  the  resolution  on 
the  subject  of  patronage,  the  nature  of  the  task  in  which  1 had 
engaged,  and  its  consequences  to  me  personally.  I was  not  so 
ignorant  of  human  nature,  nor  of  the  history  of  former  periods, 
as  not  to  know  that  he  who  undertakes  to  reform  long  standing 
abuses,  must  expect  to  have  his  character  and  motives  assailed 
by  those  who  are  profiting  by  such  abuses.  I had  made  up  my 
mind  before  I commenced  the  task,  to  meet  this  and  every 
other  resistance  which  I might  encounter.  Nothing  shall  drive 
me  back. 

Mr.  C.  proceeded,  and  said,  that,  in  spite  of  all  the  zeal  which 
lias  been  displayed  to  prove  that  there  will  be  no  surplus  reve- 
nue, I reaffirm  there  will  be  a large  surplus,  provided  the  ex- 
penditure shall  not  exceed  what,  on  a liberal  allowance,  i» 
ought  to  be.  Yes,  on  this  supposition  there  will  be  an  annual 
average  surplus  or  nine  minions  tor  the  next  seven  years,  as 
staled  in  the  report,  provided  there  be  no  untoward  event  to 
prevent  it;  making  in  the  aggregate  upwards  of  sixty  millions  of 
dollars.  However  disguised,  the  real  question  is,  to  whom  shall 
the  surplus  go?  Shall  it  be  lefl  to  the  disposition  of  the  admi- 
nistration, to  be  distributed  among  its  partisans,  or  shall  it  be 
returned  to  the  states  by  amendment  to  the  constitution,  as  pro- 
posed by  the  committee?  This  is  the  question  which  has  pro- 
duced the  extraordinary  excitement  which  we  behold.  It  is  the 
question  which  explains  the  violence  and  extraordinary  course 
of  the  senator  from  Missouri  in  this  debate. 

He  clearly  sees  that  this  fund  is  necessary  to  keep  up  the  as- 
cendancy of  the  party  now  in  power;  and  hence  the  efforts 
which  he  has  made  to  prevent  it  from  being  restored  to  the 
states.  I,  who  am  opposed  to  the  present  state  of  things,  and 
who  see,  as  I firmly  believe,  in  its  continuance,  the  loss  of  our 
liberty,  am,  for  opposite  reasons,  desirous  of  returning  it  to  the 
states.  I am  not  in  favor  of  this  measure,  because  I am  in  fa- 
vor of  revolution,  as  the  senator  has  untruly  intimated.  There 
is  no  man  more  averse  to  revolution  than  myself,  and  it  is  be- 
cause I ain  so,  that  I feel  such  solicitude  to  adopt  these  peace- 
ful and  quiet  means  of  reform  which  I have  proposed,  as  the 
only  mode  of  preventing  a resort  to  violence  and  convulsion. 

That  our  affairs  are  tending  to  that  result,  we  daily  see  loo 
many  sad  illustrations;  and,  among  them,  one  which  I consider 
not  the  least  ominous,  is  the  almost  total  decay  of  all  atlach- 
ment  to  principle.  Frequent  and  sudden  revolution  in  opinion?} 


ofjlhe  longest  standing,  and  thought  to  be  most  firmly  fixerf^tte 
See  abandoned,  on  the  command  of  power. 

* I consider,  said  Mr.  C.  the  senator’s  attempt  to  devise  some 
scheme  to  dispose  of  the  surplus  revenue,  to  be  as  unsuccessful 
as  was  his  attempt  to  prove  that  there  would  be  none.  He  pro- 
posed that  it  should  be  expended  on  the  fortifications,  and  inti- 
mates that  I have  abandoned  my  former  opinion  upon  that  sub- 
ject. I repel  the  charge.  My  opinions  are  now  as  they  were 
formerly.  I believe  that  all  of  the  great  commercial  cities  and 
the  great  estuaries  ought  to  be  defended,  and  for  this  purpose  I 
have  advocated,  and  still  continue  to  advocate,  a moderate  an- 
nual appropriation  to  complete  the  system;  and  so  far  from 
abandoning  my  former  opinions,  I have  accordingly,  in  estimat- 
ing what  the  expenditure  ougtit'to  be,  allowed  for  fortifications 
the  same  as  was  expended  in  1823  on  that  object,  with  the  ad- 
dition of  20  per  cent. 

But  the  senator  is  not  satisfied  with  this  large  addition.  He 
is  for  expending  the  whole  surplus  of  nine  millions  on  fortifica- 
tions. Can  he  be  serious?  Does  he  believe  that  it  is  practica- 
ble, if  it  were  desirable,  to  draw  so  large  an  appropriation  for 
this  object?  Would  the  interior  agree  to  it?  Would  the  west 
assert  that  this  immense  surplus  should  be  expended  on  fortifi- 
cations? No  que  is  more  competent  to  answer  these  questions 
than  the  senatm-  himself;  and  yet,  although  he  mast  know  that 
the  whole  scheme  is  utterly  impracticable,  he  gravely  rises  ia 
his  place,  and  proposes  it  with  a view  of  defeating  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  surplus.  But  suppose  it  were  practicable,  bow  would 
he  dispose  of  the  whole  of  the  fortifications  if  the  system  were 
completed  with  our  little  army?  Or  is  he  prepared  to  raise  the 
army  to  thirty  or  forty  thousand  men,  in  order  to  man  these  for- 
tifications? Is  he  ignorant  that  in  planning  a complete  and  erv- 
tire  system  for  the  defence  of  the  coast,  they  were  distributed 
into  three  classes;  and  that  the  first,  with  a few  in  the  second, 
were  intended  to  be  commenced  in  the  present  state  of  lha 
country? 

The  senator,  among  many  other  instances  of  his  accuracy  anti 
skill,  has  furnished  us  with  a remarkable  illustration  of  his  pro- 
ficiency in  arithmetic.  He  contends  that  to  have  a surplus  of 
nine  millions  a year,  with  a standing  overplus  of  two  millions 
in  the  treasury,  the  annual  surplus  must  be  eleven  instead  of 
nine  millions,  as  estimated  by  the  committee;  or,  in  other  words, 
that  there  must  be  an  overplus  of  two  millions  annually,  to  keep 
that  sunt  in  the  treasury  at  the  end  of  the  year.  Now  what, 
said  Mr.  C.  is  the  state  of  the  case?  The  committee  assumes 
that,  with  an  average  expenditure  of  twelve  millions,  there  will 
be  an  annual  surplus  of  nine,  leaving  two  millions  of  the  pre- 
sent surplus  in  the  treasury  to  meet  current  and  contingent  ex- 
penses; and  does  not  the  senator  see  that  those  two  millions, 
on  this  supposition,  will  be  a standing  sum  from  year  to  year 
throughout  the  whole  period?  and  that  to  add  two  other  miNior/s 
annually  to  that  sum  would  increase  the  overplus,  at  the  rate  of 
two  millions  per  annum,  and  raise  it  to  fourteen  millions  at  the 
expiration  of  seven  years?  It  seems  to  be  the  fortune  of  the  se- 
nator, when  he  undertakes  to  correct  what  he  deems  an  error, 
instead  of  correcting,  to  fall  into  the  grossest  errors  on  his  own 
part.  The  senator  has  thought  proper  to  introduce  a correspon- 
dence between  the  register  of  the  treasury  and  myself;  and  what 
a ridiculous  parade  he  has  made  about  a trifling  incident  scarce 
deserving  notice!  The  note  appended  is  correct.  I did  not  re- 
ceive from  the  treasury  the  information  I asked  for — the  amount 
of  the  United  States  share  of  the  bank  dividend  forthe  last  year. 

I wanted  the  whole  amount,  and  the  register  gave  me  but  that 
which  was  actually  paid  in,  and  what  stands  to  the  credit  of  the 
treasury,  and  not  that  part  which  the  bank  has  retained  on  ac- 
count of  its  claim  against  the  United  States.  Presuming,  from 
the  note  of  the  register,  that  he  had  no  official  statement  of  the 
amount  of  the  last  item,  I applied  to  the  senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts, (Mr.  Silsbee ),  to  know  the  dividend  which  the  bank 
had  declared,  and  learning  from  him  that  it  was  seven  per  cent, 
and  ascertaining  that,  at  that  rate,  the  amount  of  the  dividend 
of  the  last  and  preceding  years  was  about  the  same,  I took  that 
of  the  year  1833,  instead  of  that  of  the  year  1834,  and  appended 
the  note  merely  to  give  notice  of  the  fact,  without  intending  to 
give  the  slightest  cause  of  offence  to  the  secretary,  or  any  other 
officer  of  the  department,  all  of  whom  had  been  prompt  in  their 
endeavors  to  furnish  the  information  desired. 

I stated  these  facts  to  the  senator  when  he  showed  me  the 
letter  of  the  secretary  to  which  he  has  referred,  and  added  that 
I would  cheerfully  make  the  explanation  on  the  first  suitable 
occasion:  but  the  next  morning  I saw  the  correspondence  in 
the  Globe,  and  of  course,  whether  inserted  hy  the  secretary  or 
the  senator  himself,  self-respect  prevented  me  from  giviDg  any 
explanation  in  my  place;  for  it  had  been  inserted  obviously  for 
party  purposes;  but  seeing  the  register,  and  not  believing  that 
he  had  any  thing  to  do  with  the  publication,  I stated  the  facts 
to  him,  and  ascertained  from  him  what  I had  supposed,  that  he 
had  furnished  me  all  that  was  in  his  office,  and  of  course  that  I 
could  not  obtain  from  him  the  information  desired.  This  is  the 
whole  amount  of  this  ridiculous  affair. 

I must  regret,  said  Mr.  C.  in  conclusion,  that  the  debate  has 
taken  the  course  which  it  has.  The  responsibility  is  not  on  me 
— I have  acted  throughout  on  the  defensive — I have  but  repel- 
led the  unwarrantable  assertions  of  the  senator  from  Missouri, 
and  his  groundless  imputations.  The  senate  will  bear  me  wit- 
ness that  there  is  no  member  of  this  body  more  disposed  to  dis- 
cuss subjects  on  their  abstract  merits,  without  involving  per- 
sonalities, and  that  I never  deviate  from  this  course  hut  wheft 
the  remarks  of  others  compel  me  to  do  sq. 
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To  prevent  a break  when  the  volume  is  bound,  the 
debate  on  “executive  patronage”  is  continued  in  the  first 
page  of  the  present  sheet. 

EXECUTIVE  PATRONAGE. 

In  the  senate  of  the  United  States — February  13. 

Mr.  Calhoun  said,  the  question  involved  in  the  3d  section  of 
the  bill,  whether  the  power  to  dismiss  an  officer  of  the  govern- 
ment cun  be  controled  or  regulated  by  congress,  or  is  under  the 
exclusive  and  unlimited  control  of  the  president,  is  no  ordinary 
question,  which  may  be  decided  either  way,  without  materially 
atfecling  the  character  and  practical  operation  of  the  govern- 
ment. It  is  on  the  contrary  a great  and  fundamental  question 
on  the  decision  of  which  will  materially  depend  the  tact,  whe 
ther  this  government  shall  prove  to  be  what  those  who  framed 
it  supposed  it  was — a free,  popular  and  republican  government, 
or  a monarchy  in  disguise. 

This  important  question,  said  Mr.  C.  has  been  very  fully  and 
ably  discussed  by  those  who  have  preceded  me  on  the  side  I in- 
tend to  advocate.  It  is  not  my  intention  to  repeat  their  argu- 
ments, nor  to  enforce  them  by  additional  illustration;  I pro- 
pose to  confine  myself  to  a single  point  of  view,  but  that  point 
I hold  to  be  decisive  of  the  question. 

If  the  power  to  dismiss  is  possessed  by  the  executive,  he  must 
hold  it  in  one  of  two  modes:  either  by  an  express  grant  of  the 
power  by  the  constitution,  or  as  a power  necessary  and  proper 
to  execute  some  power  expressly  granted  by  that  instrument. 
All  the  powers  under  the  constitution  may  be  classed  under  one 
or  the  other  of  these  heads;  there  is  no  intermediate  class.  The 
first  question  then  is,  has  the  president  the  power  in  question 
by  any  express  grant  in  the  constitution?  He  who  affiims  that 
he  has,  is  bound  to  show  it.  That  instrument  is  in  the  hands 
of  every  member;  the  portion  containing  the  delegation  of  pow- 
er to  the  president  is  short.  It  is  comprised  in  a lew  sentences. 

I ask  the  senators  to  open  the  constitution,  to  examine  it,  and 
to  find,  if  they  can,  any  authority  given  to  the  president  to  dis 
miss  a public  officer.  Nonesuch  can  be  found;  the  constitu- 
tion h§s  been  carefully  examined,  and  no  one  pretends  to  have 
found  such  a gran(.  Well  then,  as  there  is  none  such,  if  it  ex- 
ists at  all,  it  must  exist  as  a power  necessary  and  proper  to  exe- 
cute some  granted  power;  but  if  it  exists  in  that  character,  it 
belongs  to  congress  and  not  to  the  executive.  I venture  not 
this  assertion  hastily;  I speak  on  the  authority  of  the  constitu- 
tion itself;  the  express  and  unequivocal  authority  which  cannot 
be  denied  nor  contradicted.  Hear  what  that  sacred  instrument 
says:  “Congress  shall  have  power  to  make  all  laws  which  shall 
be  necessary  and  proper  for  carrying  into  execution  the  forego- 
ing powers”  (those  granted  to  congress  itself),  “arid^ill  other 
powers  vested  by  this  constitution  in  the  government  of  the 
United  States,  or  in  any  department  or  office  thereof.”  Mark 
the  fullness  of  the  expression.  Congress  shall  have  power  to 
make  all  laws,  not  only  to  carry  into  effect  the  powers  express- 
ly delegated  to  itself,  but  those  delegated  to  the  government,  or 
any  department  or  office  thereof;  and  of  course  comprehends 
the  power  to  pass  laws  necessary  and  proper  to  carry  into  effect 
the  powers  expressly  granted  to  the  executive  department.  It 
follows  of  course,  to  whatever  express  grant  of  power  to  the 
executive  the  power  of  dismissal  may  be  supposed  to  attach, 
whether  to  that  of  seeing  the  law  faithfully  executed,  or  to  the 
still  more  comprehensive  grant,  as  contended  for  by  some,  vest- 
ing executive  powers  in  the  president,  the  mere  fact  that  it  is  a 
power  apperleuant  to  another  power,  and  necessary  to  carry  it 
into  effect,  transfers  it,  by  the  provisions  of  the  constitution  cit- 
ed, from  the  executive  to  congress,  and  places  it  under  the  con- 
trol of  congress,  to  be  regulated  in  the  manner  which  it  may 
judge  best.  If  there  be  truth  in  reasoning  on  political  subjects, 
the  conclusion  at  which  I have  arrived  cannot  be  resisted.  1 
would  entreat  gentlemen  who  are  opposed  to  me,  said  Mr.  C.  to 
pause  and  reflect,  and  to  point  out  if  possible  the  slightest  flaw 
in  the  argument,  or  to  find  a peg  on  which  to  hang  a doubt. 
Can  they  deny  that  all  powers  under  the  constitution  are  either 
powers  specifically  granted,  or  powers  necessary  and  proper  to 
carry  such  into  execution?  Can  it  be  said  that  there  are  inhe- 
rent powers  comprehended  in  neither  of  these  classes,  and  ex- 
isting by  a sort  of  divine  right  in  the  government?  The  senator 
from  New  York,  (Mr.  Wright ),  attempted  to  establish  some 
such  position,  but  the  moment  that  my  colleague  touched  it 
with  the  spear  of  truth,  he  (Mr.  VV.)  shrunk  from  the  deformity 
of  his  own  conception.  Or  can  it  be  asserted  that  there  are 
powers  derived  from  obligations  higher  than  the  constitution  it- 
self? The  very  intimation  of  such  a source  of  power  hurled 
from  office  the  predecessor  of  the  present  incumbent.  But  if  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  all  the  powers  tinder  the  constitution  are 
comprised  under  one  or  the  other  of  these  classes,  and  if  it  is 
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acknowledged,  as  it  is  on  all  sides,  that  the  power  of  dismissal 
is  not  specifically  granted  by  the  constitution,  it  follows,  by  ir- 
resistible and  a necessary  consequence,  that  the  power  belongs 
not  to  the  executive  but  to  congress,  to  be  regulated  and  con- 
troled at  its  pleasure. 

I would  be  gratified,  said  Mr.  C.  that  any  one  who  entertains 
an  opposite  opinion  would  attempt  to  refute  this  argument,  and 
to  point  nut  wherein  it  is  defective;  and  such  perfect  confidence 
do  1 feel  in  its  soundness,  that  I will  yield  the  floor  to  any  se- 
nator who  may  rise  and  say  that  he  is  prepared  to  refute  it. 

[Here  Mr.  Talhnadge,  from  New  York,  rose,  and  said  that  he 
was  not  satisfied  with  the  argument,  and  would  attempt  to  show 
its  error.  Mr.  C.  sat  down,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  him  an 
opportunity;  when  Mr.  T.  began  a formal  speech  on  the  sub- 
ject generally,  without  attempting  to  meet  Mr.  C’s  argument, 
when  the  latter  rose  and  said,  that  Mr.  T.  had  mistaken  him; 
that  he  did  not  yield  the  floor  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  Mr. 
T.  to  make  a speech,  but  to  enable  him  to  refute  the  argument 
which  Mr.  C.  had  advanced;  and  that  if  Mr.  T.  was  not  pre- 
pared to  do  so,  he  (Mr.  C.)  would  proceed  in  the  discussion.] 

Mr.  Calhoun  proceeded,  and  said:  The  argument  on  which  I 
have  relied  has  been  alluded  to  by  the  senator  from  Tennessee 
(Mr.  White)  and  my  friend  from  Kentucky,  who  sits  before 
me,  (Mr.  Bibb ) and  the  senator  from  Tennessee,  (Mr.  Grundy)t 
whom  I am  sorry  not  to  see  in  his  place,  attempted  a reply. 
He  objected  to  the  argument,  on  the  ground  that  the  construc- 
tion put  upon  the  clause  of  the  constitution  which  has  been 
quoted,  would  divest  the  president  of  a power  expressly  grant- 
ed him  by  the  constitution.  I must,  said  Mr.  C.  express  my 
amazement,  that  one  so  clear  sighted,  and  so  capable  of  appre- 
ciating the  just  force  of  an  argument,  would  give  such  an  an- 
swer. Were  the  power  of  dismissal  a granted  power,  the  ar- 
gument would  be  sound;  but,  as  it  is  not,  to  contend  that  the 
construction  would  divest  him  of  the  power,  is  an  assumption 
without  the  slightest  foundation  to  sustain  it.  It  is  Miscon- 
struction, in  fact,  which  divests  congress  of  an  expressly  grant- 
ed power,  and  not  ours,  which  divests  the  president.  By  his 
he  would  take  from  congress  the  authority  expressly  granted  of 
passing  all  laws  necessary  and  proper  to  carry  into  effect  the 
granted  powers,  under  the  pretext  that  the  exercise  of  such  a 
power,  on  the  part  of  congress,  would  divest  the  executive  of  a 
power  nowhere  granted  in  the  constitution. 

I feel,  said  Mr.  C.  that  I must  appear  to  repeat  unnecessarily 
what  of  itself  is  so  clear  and  simple  as  to  require  no  illustration; 
but  I know  the  obstinacy  of  parly  feeling  and  preconceived  opi- 
nions, and  with  what  difficulty  they  yield  to  the  clearest  demon- 
stration.  Nothing  can  overthrow  them  but  repeated  blows. 

Such,  said  Mr.  C.  are  the  arguments  by  which  I have  been 
forced  to  conclude,  that  the  power  of  dismissing  is  not  lodged 
in  the  president,  but  is  subject  to  be  controlled  and  regulated 
by  congress.  I say  forced  because  I have  been  compelled  to 
the  conclusion  in  spite  of  my  previous  impression.  Relying 
upon  the  early  decision  of  the  question,  and  the  long  acqui- 
escence in  that  decision,  I had  concluded  without  examination 
that  the  decision  had  not  been  disturbed,  because  it  rested  upon 
principles  two  clear  and  strong  to  admit  of  doubt.  I remained 
passively  under  this  impression  until  it  became  necessary,  dur- 
ing the  last  session,  to  examine  the  question,  when  I took  up 
the  discussion  of  ’98,  with  the  expectation  of  having  my  previ- 
ous impressions  confirmed.  The  result  was  different.  I was 
struck,  on  reading  the  debate,  with  the  superiority  of  the  argu- 
ment of  those  who  contended  that  the  power  was  not  vested  by 
the  constitution  in  the  executive.  To  me  they  appeared  to  be 
far  more  statesman  like  than  the  opposite  arguments,  and  par- 
take much  more  of  the  spirit  of  prophecy.  After  reading  this 
debate,  I turned  to  the  constitution,  which  I read  with  care  in 
reference  to  the  subject  discussed,  when  for  the  first  time  I was 
struck  with  the  full  force  of  the  clause  which  I have  quoted, 
and  which,  in  my  opinion,  forever  settled  the  controversy. 

I will  now,  6aid  Mr.  C.  proceed  to  consider  what  will  be  the 
effect  on  the  operation  of  the  system  under  the  construction 
which  I have  given.  In  the  first  place  it  would  put  down  all 
discretionary  power,  and  convert  the  government  into  what  the 
framers  intended  it  should  be— a government  of  laws  and  not 
of  discretion.  If  the  construction  be  established,  no  officer, 
from  the  president  to  the  constable,  and  from  the  chief  justice 
to  the  lowest  judicial  officer,  could  exercise  any  power  but 
what  is  expressly  granted  by  the  constitution,  or  by  some  act  of 
congress;  and  thus  that  which  in  a free  state  is  most  odious  and 
dangerous  of  all  things— the  discretionary  powers  of  those  who 
are  charged  with  the  execution  of  the  laws — will  be  effectually 
suppressed,  and  the  dominion  of  the  laws  be  fully  established. 

I would,  in  the  next  place,  unite,  harmonize  and  blend  into 
one  whole  all  the  powers  of  the  government,  and  prevent  that 
perpetual  and  dangerous  conflict  which  would  necessarily  exsst 
between  the  departments  of  this  government  under  the  oppo- 
site construction.  Permit  each  department  to  judge  ol  the  e*- 
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tent  of  its  own  powers,  ami  to  assume  the  right  to  exercise  all 
powers  which  it  may  deem  necessary  ami  proper  to  execute  the 
powers  granted  to  it,  and  who  does  not  see  that  in  fact  the  go 
vernment  would  consist  of  three  independent;  separate  and 
conflicting  departments;  without  any  common  point  of  union, 
instead  of  one  united  authority  controling  the  whole?  Nor 
would  it  be  difficult  to  see  in  what  this  contest  between  con- 
flicting departments  would  terminate.  The  executive  must 
prevail  over  the  other  departments.  Without  its  concurrence 
t lie  action  of  the  other  departments  are  impotent;  neither  the 
decrees  of  the  court  nor  the  acts  of  congress  can  be  executed 
but  through  the  executive  authority;  and  if  the  president  be 
permitted  to  assume  whatever  power  he  nifty  deem  to  be  ap- 
perlenant  to  his  granted  powers,  and  to  decide  according  to  his 
will  and  pleasure,  and  on  his  own  responsibility,  whether  the 
decision  of  the  court  or  the  acts  of  congress  are  or  are  not  con- 
sistent with  the  rights  which  he  may  arrogate  to  himself,  it  is 
impossible  not  to  see  that  the  authority  of  the  legislative  and 
judicial  departments  would  be  under  his  control.  Nor  is  it  dil- 
ticult  to  6ee  that,  if  he  may  add  the  power  of  dismissal  to  that 
of  appointment,  and  thus  assert  unlimited  control  over  all  who 
hold  office,  he  would  find  but  little  difficulty  in  maintaining 
himsell  in  the  most  extravagant  assumption  of  power.  We  are 
not  without  experience  on  this  subject.  To  what  but  to  the 
false  and  dangerous  doctrine  against  which  1 am  contending, 
and  into  which  the  piesent  chief  magistrate  iias  fallen,  are  we 
to  attribute  the  frequent  conflicts  between  the  executive  and 
the  other  departments  of  the  government,  and  which  so  strong- 
ly illustrates  the  truth  of  which  I have  stated.  Under  the  op- 
posite and  true  view  of  our  system  all  these  dangerous  jars  and 
conflicts  would  cease.  It  unites  the  whole  into  one,  and  ttie 
legislative  becomes,  as  it  ought  to  be,  the  centre  of  the  system, 
the  stomach  and  the  brain,  into  which  all  is  taken,  digested  and 
assimilated,  and  by  which  the  action  of  the  whole  is  regulated 
by  a common  intelligence;  and  this  without  destroying  the  dis- 
tinct and  independent  functions  of  the  parts.  Each  is  left  in 
possession  of  the  powers  expressly  granted  by  the  constitution, 
and  which  may  be  executed  without  the  aid  of  the  legislative 
department,  and  in  the  exercise  of  which  there  is  no  possibility 
of  coming  into  conflict  with  the  other  departments;  while  alldis- 
cretionary  power  necessary  to  execute  those  granted,  and  in  the 
exercise  of  which  the  separate  departments  would  necessarily 
come  into  conflict,  are  by  a wise  and  beautiful  provision  of  the 
constitution  traivsl'eried  to  congress,  to  be  exercised  solely  ac- 
cording to  its  discretion,  and  thus  avoiding,  as  far  as  the  depart- 
ments of  the  government  are  concerned,  the  possibility  ol  colli- 
sion between  the  parts.  By  a provision  no  less  wise,  this  union 
of  power  in  congress  is  so  regulated  as  to  prevent  the  legislative 
fiom  absorbing  the  other  departments  of  the  government.  To 
guard  the  executive  against  encroachments  of  congress,  the 
president  is  raised  from  his  mere  ministerial  functions  to  a par- 
ticipation  ir.  the  enactment  of  laws.  By  a provision  in  .the  con- 
stitution, his  approval  is  required  to  the  acts  of  congress;  and 
iiis  veto,  given  him  as  a shield  to  protect  him  against  the  en- 
croachment of  the  legislative  department,  can  arrest  the  acts  of 
congress,  unless  passed  by  two-thirds  of  both  houses.  And 
here,  let  me  say,  that  l cannot  concur  in  the  resolution  offered 
by  my  friend  frmn  Maryland,  (Mr.  Kent),  which  proposes  to 
divest  the  executive  of  iiis  veto.  1 hold  it  to  be  indispensable; 
mainly  on  the  ground  that  the  constitution  has  vested  in  con- 
gress the  high  discretionary  power  under  consideration,  which, 
but  for  the  veto,  however  necessary  for  the  harmony  and  unity 
of  the  government,  might  prove  destructive  to  the  independence 
of  the  president.  He  must,  indeed,  be  a most  feeble  and  in- 
competent chief  magistrate  if,  aided  by  the  veto,  he  would  not 
have  sufficient  influence  to  protect  his  necessary  powers  against 
the  encroachments  of  congress.  Nor  is  the  judiciary  left  with- 
out ample  protection  against  the  encroachments  of  congress. 
The  independent  tenure  by  which  the  judges  hold  their  office, 
and  the  right  of  the  court  to  pronounce  when  a case  comes  be 
fore  them  upon  the  constitutionality  of  the  acts  of  congress,  as 
far  at  least  as  the  other  departments  are  concerned,  affords  to 
the  judiciary  .an  ample  protection.  Thus  all  the  departments 
are  united  in  one,  so  as  to  constitute  a single  government,  in 
stead  of  three  distinct,  separate  and  conflicting  departments, 
without  impairing  their  separate  and  di.-tinet  functions,  while, 
at  the  same  time,  the  peace  and  harmony  of  the  whole  are  pre- 
served. 

There  remains,  said  Mr.  C.  to  be  noticed  another  consequence 
not  less  important.  The  construction  for  which  I contend 
strikes  at  the  root  of  that  dangerous  control  which  the  president 
would  have  over  all  who  hold  office,  if  the  power  of  appointing 
and  removal  without  limitation  or  restriction  were  united  in 
him.  Let  us  not  be  deceived  by  names.  The  power  in  ques- 
tion is  too  great  for  a chief  magistrate  of  a free  state.  It  is 
in  its  nature  an  imperial  power,  and,  if  he  he  permitted  to  ex 
ercise  it,  his  authority  must  become  as  absolute  as  that  of  the 
autocrat  of  all  the  Russias.  To  give  him  the  power  to  dismiss, 
at  his  will  and  pleasure,  without  limitation  or  control,  is  to  give 
him  an  absolute  and  unlimited  control  over  the  subsistence  of 
almost  all  who  hold  office  under  government.  Lot  him  have 
the  power,  and  the  sixty  thousand  who  now  hold  employment 
under  government  would  become  dependent  upon  him  for  the 
means  of  existence.  Of  that  vast  multitude,  [ may  venture  to 
assert  that  there  are  very  few  whose  subsistence  does  not  more 
or  less  depend  upon  their  public  employment.  Who  does  nol 
see  that  a power  so  unlimited  and  despotic  over  this  great  and 
powerful  corps  mus»  lend  to  corrupt  and  debase  those  who 


compose  it,  and  to  convert  them  into  the  supple  mid  willing 
instruments  of  him  who  wields  it?  And  here  let  me  remark, 
said  Mr.  (J.  that  I have  been  unfairly  represented  m reference 
to  this  point.  1 have  been  charged  to  assert  that  the  whole  body 
ut  officeholders  are  corrupt,  debased  and  subservient:  vvnti 
what  views,  those  who  made  this  charge  can  best  explain.  I 
have  made  no  such  assertion,  nor  could  it  with  truth  be  made. 

I know  that  there  are  many  virtuous  and  high  minded  citizens 
wiio  hold  public  office;  but  it  is  not,  therefore,  the  less  true 
that  the  tendency  of  the  power  of  dismissal  is  such  as  I have 
attributed  to  it;  and  that  if  the  power  be  lelt  unqualified,  and 
the  practice  be  continued  as  it  has  of  late,  the  icsult  must  be 
the  complete  corruption  and  debasement  of  those  in  public  em- 
ploy. What,  Mr.  C.  asked,  has  been  that  powerful  cause  that 
iias  wrought  that  wonderful  change  which  history  leacties  us 
lias  occurred  at  different  periods  in  the  character  of  nations? 
What  lias  bowed  down  that  high,  generous  and  chivalrous  feel- 
ing; that  independent  and  proud  spirit  which  characterized  all 
free  stales  in  rising  from  the  barbarous  to  the  civilized  condi- 
tion; and  which  finally  convened  them  info  base  sycophants 
and  flatterers?  Under  the  operation  of  what  cause  did  the 
proud  and  stubborn  conquerors  of  the  world,  the  haughty  Ro- 
mans, sink  down  to  that  low  and  servile  debasement  which  fol- 
lowed the  decay  of  the  republic?  What  but  the  mighty  cause 
which  I am  considering;  the  power  which  one  man  exeieised 
over  the  lonunes  and  subsistence,  the  honor  and  tne  standing 
of  all  tiiose  in  office  or  who  aspired  to  public  employment? 
Man  is  naturally  proud  and  independent,  and  if  he  loses  these 
noble  qualities  in  the  progress  of  civilization,  it  is  because,  by 
the  concentration  of  power,  he  who  controls  the  government 
becomes  deified  in  the  eyes  of  those  who  live,  or  expect  to  live, 
by  its  bounty.  Instead  of  resting  their  hopes  on  a kind  Piovi- 
deuce  and  their  own  honest  exertions,  all" who  aspire  are  taught 
to  believe  that  the  most  certain  road  to  honor  and  I'm  tune  is 
serviTity  and  flattery.  W-e  already  experience  its  corroding  ope- 
ration. With  tiie  growth  of  executive  patronage  and  the  con- 
trol which  the  executive  has  established  over  those  in  office  by 
the  exercise  of  this  tremendous  power,  we  witness  among  our- 
selves the  progress  of  this  base  und  servile  spirit,  which  already 
presents  so  striking  a contrast  between  the  former  and  present 
character  of  our  people. 

It  is  in  vain  to  attempt  to  deny  the  charge.  I have  marked 
its  progress  in  a thousand  instances  within  the  last  few  years. 
I have  seen  the  spirit  of  independent  men,  holding  public  em- 
ploy, sink  under  the  dread  of  this  fearful  power,  too  honest  and 
too  firm  to  become  the  instruments  or  flatterers  of  power,  yet 
too  prudent,  with  all  the  consequences  before  them,  to  whisper 
disapprobation  of  what  in  their  hearts  they  condemned.  Let  the 
present  state  of  things  continue;  let  it  he  understood  that  none 
are  to  acquire  the  public  honors  or  to  attain  them  but  by  flatte- 
ry and  base  compliance,  and  in  a few  generations  the  Ameri- 
can character  will  become  utterly  corrupt  and  debased. 

Now  is  the  time  to  arrest  this  iaial  tendency.  Much  will  de- 
pend on  the  vote  on  the  measure  which  is  now  before  you. 
Should  it  receive  the  sanction  of  this  body  and  the  other  branch 
of  the  legislature,  and  the  principle  be  once  established  that  the 
power  of  dismissal  is  subject  to  be  regulated  by  the  action  of 
congress,  and  not,  as  is  contended,  under  the  sole  control  of 
the  executive,  the  danger  which  now  menaces  the  destruction 
of  our  system  may  yet  be  arrested.  The  discretionary  and 
despotic  power  which  the  president  has  assumed  to  exercise 
over  all  in  the  public  employment  would  be  subject  to  the  con- 
trol of  law;  and  public  officers,  instead  of  considering  them- 
selves as  the  mere  agents  of  the  executive  department,  and  li- 
able to  be  dismissed  at  his  will  ami  pleasure,  without  regard  to 
conduct,  would  be  placed  under  the  protection  of  the  law. 

But  it  is  objected  by  the  senator  from  Tennessee,  (Mr. 
Grundy),  that  the  construction  for  which  I contend  would  de- 
stiny the  power  of  the  president,  and  arrest  the  action  of  the 
government.  I must  be  permitted  to  express  my  surprise,  said 
Mr.  C.  that  such  an  objection  should  come  from  that  experi- 
enced and  sagacious  senator.  He  seems  entirely  to  forget  that 
the  president  nol  only  possesses  executive  powers,  but  also  le- 
gislative; and  that  he  is  not  only  a chief  magistrate,  but  also  a 
part  of  the  law  making  power.  Does  he  not  recollect  that  the 
president  has  his  veto;  and  that  no  law  can  be  passed  which 
would  improperly  diminish  the  authority  which  ought  to  belong 
to  him  as  chief  magistrate  without  his  consent,  unless  passed 
against  his  veto  by  two- thirds  of  both  houses? — an  event  which, 
it  is  believed,  has  not  occurred  since  the  commencement  of  tire 
government,  and  the  occurrence  of  which  is  highly  improbable. 
IIow,  then,  can  it  he  asserted,  that  the  construction  for  which 
I contend  would  destroy  the  just  authority  of  the  president? 
Let  it  be  established,  and  what  would  follow?  Every  proposi- 
tion to  regulate  and  control  the  power  of  dismissal  would  ‘be- 
come a question  of  expediency,  and  would  be  liable  to  be  as- 
sailed by  all  who  might  suppose  that  it  would  impair  improper- 
ly the  power  of  the  chief  magistrate.  And  seconded  as  they 
would  be  by  the  veto,  if  necessary,  there  could  he  but.  little 
danger  that  restriction  too  rigid  would  be  imposed  on  his  au- 
thority. The  senator  from  Tennessee  also  objects  that  the 
measure  would  he  impracticable,  and  asks,  with  an  air  of  tri- 
umph, what  would  the  senate  do  if  the  reasons  of  the  president 
should  he  unsatisfactory?  I do  not,  said  Mr.  C.  agree  with 
those  who  think  that  the  senate  ran  or  ought  to  continue  to  re- 
ject the  nominations  of  the  president  in  such  case*,  until  the  of- 
ficer who  has  been  dismissed  shall  be  restored.  I believe  that 
course  to  be  impracticable,  and  that  in  such  a struggle  the  re- 
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sistance  of  the  senate  would  be  finally  overcome.  My  hope  is, 
that  the  fact  itself  that  the  president  must  assign  reasons  for  re- 
movals, would  of  itself  go  far  to  check  the  abuses  which  now 
exist.  I cannot  think  that  any  president  would  assign  to  the 
senate  as  a reason  for  removal,  that  the  officer  removed  was 
opposed  to  him  on  party  grounds.  Such  is  the  deceptive  cha- 
racter of  the  human  heart,  that  it  is  reconciled  to  do  many 
things  under  plausible  covering  which  it  would  not  openly 
avow.  But  suppose  there  should  be  a president  who  would 
act  upon  the  principle  of  removing  on  a mere  difference  of 
opinion,  without  any  other  fault  in  the  officer,  and  who  would 
be  bold  enough  to  avow  such  a reason,  congress  would  not  be 
at  a loss  for  a remedy,  on  the  principles  for  which  I contend. 
A law  might  be  passed  that  would  reach  the  case;  it  might  be 
declared  tiiat  the  removal  by  the  president,  if  his  reasons 
should  not  prove  satisfactory,  should  act  merely  as  a suspen- 
sion to  the  termination  of  the  next  ensuing  session,  unless  fill 
ed  by  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  senate. 

The  senator  from  Tennessee  has  conjured  up  a state  of 
frightful  collision  between  the  executive  and  the  dismissed  of 
ficers,  and  has  represented  the  senate  chamber  as  the  arena 
where  this  conflict  must  be  carried  on.  He  says,  if  the  presi- 
dent should  be  bound  to  assign  his  reasons,  the  party  dismiss- 
ed would  of  right  have  a claim  to  be  heard  as  to  the  truth  and 
correctness  of  those  reasons,  and  that  the  senate  would  have 
its  whole  time  engrossed  in  listening  to  the  trial.  All  this  is 
mere  imaginary,  if  the  president  on  his  part  should  exercise  the 
power  of  removal  with  the  discretion  and  justice  which  he 
ought,  and  with  which  all  the  predecessors  of  the  present  chief 
magistrate  have  in  fact  exercised  it.  Does  he  suppose  if  a 
measure,  such  as  is  now  before  the  senate,  had  been  in  opera- 
tion at  the  commencement  of  the  government,  that  the  father 
of  this  country — a man  no.  less  distinguished  by  his  moderation 
than  his  wisdom — would  have  experienced  the  least  embarrass- 
ment from  its  operation?  Does  he  suppose  that  the  dismissal 
oi  nine  officers  in  eight  years  dining  his  presidency,  would  have 
given  all  that  annoyance  to  him  and  this  body,  which  the  se- 
nator anticipates  from  the  measure?  Would  there  have  been 
any  difficulty  in  the  time  of  the  elder  Adams,  either  to  himself 
or  the  senate,  from  the  ten  officers  whom  he  dismissed  during 
his  presidency?  Would  any  have  been  experienced,  during  Mr. 
Jefferson’s  presidency  of  eight  years,  even  with  the  forty-two 
whom  he  dismissed?  Or,  in  the  presidency  of  Mr.  Madison, 
that  mild  and  amiable  man,  who,  in  eight  years  of  great  excite- 
ment, of  which  nearly  three  was  a period  of  war,  dismissed  but 
five  officers?  Or,  during  the  presidency  of  Mr.  Monroe,  who, 
in  eight  years  dismissed  but  nine  officers?  Or,  of  the  younger 
Adams,  who  in  four  years,  dismissed  hut  two  officers?  I come 
now,  said  Mr.  C.  to  the  present  administration,  and  here  I 
concede,  that  with  the  dismissal  of  230  officers  in  the  first  year, 
and  I know  not  how  many  since,  the  scene  of  trouble  and  diffi- 
culty both  to  the  president  and  senate,  which  the  senator  from 
Tennessee,  (Mr.  Grundy),  painted  in  such  lively  colors,  would 
have  occurred,  had  the  measure  been  in  operation. 

This,  however,  constitutes  no  objection  to  the  measure,  but 
to  the  abuse;  the  gross  and  dangerous  abuse  of  the  power  of 
dismissal  which  it  is  intended  to  correct.  It  is  a recommenda- 
tion that  it  would  impede  and  embarrass  the  abuse  of  so  dan- 
gerous a power.  Tire  more  numerous  and  greater  the  impedi- 
ment of  such  abuses,  the  better.  I apprehend  (said  Mr.  C.) 
that  the  senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Grundy)  entirely  miscon- 
ceives the  operation  of  the  measure  under  a discreet  and  mode- 
rate administration.  Under  such  a one  the  charges  exhibited 
against  an  officer  would  be  transmitted  to  the  accused;  would 
undergo  a regular  investigation  in  the  presence  of  the  party, 
and  the  accused  would  be  heard  in  his  own  defence  before  the 
charge  would  be  acted  on.  If  sustained,  and  the  officer  be  dis- 
charged, the  whole  proceedings  would  accompany  the  nomina 
lion  of  the  successor  as  showing  the  grounds  on  which  he  was 
dismissed. 

During  the  time  (said  Mr.  C.)  that  I occupied  the  place  of 
secretary  of  war  under  Mr.  Monroe,  two  officers  of  the  govern- 
ment, holding  civil  employment  connected  with  that  depart- 
ment, were  dismissed  for  improper  conduct;  and  in  both  cases 
the  course  which  I have  indicated  was  adopted.  The  officers 
were  not  dismissed  until  after  full  investigation,  and  the  rea 
s«n3  for  dismission  reduced  to  writing  and  communicated  to 
them. 

But  the  senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Grundy),  further  ob 
jects,  that  the  construction  for  which  we  contend,  would  con- 
centrate all  powers  of  the  government  in  congress,  and  would 
thus  constitute  the  very  essence  of  despotism,  which  consists, 
as  he  asserts,  in  uniting  the  powers  of  the  three  departments  in 
one.  I could,  said  Mr.  C.  hardly  have  anticipated,  that  one 
whose  conceptions  are  so  clear  on  most  subjects,  would  ven 
lure  so  bold  an  assertion.  Has  not  the  senator  reflected  on  the 
nature  of  the  legislative  department  in  our  system?  To  make 
a law,  it  is  necessary  not  only  to  have  the  participation  of  the 
two  houses,  but  that  also  of  the  executive;  except,  indeed,  in 
the  case  of  a veto,  when,  as  has  been  stated,  the  measure  must 
be  passed  by  two-thirds  of  both  houses.  Does  be  not  see  from 
this,  that  to  vest  congress,  as  the  constitution  has  done,  with 
all  the  discretionary  power,  is  to  vest  the  power  not  simply  in 
the  two  houses,  but  also  in  the  president;  and  is,  in  fact,  to  re 
quire  the  concurrence  of  both  departments  to  the  exercise  of 
suefi  high  and  dangerous  powers,  instead  of  leaving  it  to  each 
separately,  as  would  have  been  the  fact  without  this  wise  pro- 
vision? I will  tell  the  senator  that  it  is  the  doctrine  for  which 


lie,  and  not  that  for  which  we  contend,  which  leads  to  concen- 
tration—a doctrine  which  would  leave  to  each  department  to 
assume  whatever  power  it  might  choose;  and  which,  in  its  ne- 
cessary effects,  as  has  been  shown,  would  concentrate  all  the 
powers  of  the  government  in  the  chief  magistrate.  This  pro- 
cess has  been  going  on  under  our  eyes  rapidly  for  the  last  few 
years;  and  yet  the  gentleman,  who  appears  now  to  be  so  sensi- 
tive as  to  the  danger  of  concentration,  looks  on  with  perfect  in- 
difference, not  to  say  with  approbation.  We  have,  said  Mr.  C. 
lost  all  sensibility;  we  have  become  callous  and  hardened  under 
the  operation  of  these  deleterious  practices  and  principles, 
which  characterize  the  times.  What  a few  years  since  would 
have  shocked  and  roused  the  whole  community,  is  now  scarce- 
ly perceived  or  felt.  Then  the  dismissal  of  a few  inconsidera- 
ble officers,  on  parly  grounds^as  was  supposed,  was  followed 
by  a general  burst  of  indignation;  but  now,  the  dismissal  of 
thousands,  when  it  is  openly  avowed  that  the  public  offices  are 
the  “spoils  of  the  victors,”  produces  scarcely  a sensation.  It 
passes  as  an  ordinary  event.  The  present  state  of  the  country, 
said  Mr.  C.  was  then  anticipated.  It  was  foreseen,  as  far  back 
as  1826,  that  the  time  would  come  when  the  income  of  the  go- 
vernment and  the  number  of  those  in  its  employ  would  be 
doubled,  and  that  the  control  of  the  president,  with  the  power 
of  dismissal,  would  become  irresistible.  All  of  which  was 
urged  as  an  inducement  for  the  reform  at  that  early  period;  and 
as  a reason  why  the  administration  then  in  power  should  be 
expelled,  and  those  opposed  to  them  should  be  elevated  to  their 
places.  But  now,  when  this  prophecy  has  been  realized,  we 
seem  perfectly  insensible  of  the  danger  to  which  the  liberty  and 
institutions  of  the  country  are  exposed.  Among  the  symptoms 
of  the  times,  said  Mr.  C.  which  indicate  a deep  and  growing 
decay,  I would  place  among  the  most  striking,  the  difference 
iri  the  conduct  of  those  who  seek  public  employment  before 
and  after  their  elevation.  In  the  language  of  the  indignant  Ro- 
man, they  solicit  offices  in  one  manner,  and  use  them  in  ano- 
ther. And  this  remark  was  not  more  true  in  tiiat  degenerate 
state  of  the  noblest  of  all  the  republics  of  antiquity,  than  it  is  of 
ours  in  the  present  time.  It  is  not  only,  said  Mr.  C.  a symp- 
tom of  decay,  but  it  is  also  a powerful  cause. 

When  it  comes  to  be  once  understood  that  politics  is  a game; 
that  those  who  are  engaged  in  it  but  act  a part;  that  they  make 
this  or  that  profession,  not  from  honest  conviction  or  intent  to 
fulfil  them,  but  as  the  means  of  deluding  the  people,  and 
through  that  delusion  to  acquire  power;  when  such  professions 
are  to  be  entirely  forgotten,  the  people  will  lose  all  confidence 
in  public  men.  All  will  be  regarded  as  mere  jugglers— the  ho- 
nest and  the  patriotic,  as  well  as  the  cunning  and  the  profligate 
— and  the  people  will  become  indifferent  and  passive  to  the 
grossest  abuses  of  power,  on  the  ground  that  those  whom  they 
may  elevate,  under  whatever  pledges,  instead  of  reforming, 
will  but  imitate  the  example  of  those  whom  they  have  expelled. 

I,  said  Mr.  C.  rejoice  however,  that  there  are  many  who  are 
counted  in  the  administration  ranks  who  have  a proper  regard 
for  the  professions  of  the  party  while  canvassing  for  power.  I 
see  the  commencement  of  a separation  between  those  who  are 
disposed  to  go  all  lengths  to  abandon  all  former  principles  in 
tiie  support  of  power,  and  those  who  are  not  disposed  to  ad- 
vance beyond  the  point  where  they  now  stand.  Let  those  who 
are  disposed  to  sustain  the  power  of  the  executive,  however 
extravagant,  reflect  on  what  has  occurred  during  the  present 
discussion,  and  the  manly  and  independent  sentiments  which 
have  been  expressed  in  the  ranks  of  the  administration  itself, 
and  they  will  see  cause  to  halt  in  their  course.  They  have 
pushed  things  as  far  as  they  can  be  pushed  with  safety;  to  push 
them  farther  must  end  in  division  and  overthrow. 

But  the  senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Wright),  regards  all 
this  alarm  on  account  of  the  vast  increase  of  executive  power, 
as  perfectly  imaginary.  He  contends  that  the  view  drawn  in 
the  report  of  the  committee,  as  to  the  extent  of  patronage,  is 
greatly  exaggerated;  and  for  this  purpose  assails  that  part  of  the 
report  which  treats  of  the  number  of  those  in  the  employ  of 
the  government,  and  living  on  its  bounty,  as  constituting  one 
of  the  elements  of  executive  patronage.  The  senator  is  pos- 
sessed of  clear  perception  and  strong  powers  of  discrimination, 
and  he  anticipated  from  the  confident  manner  in  which  lie  ex- 
pressed himself,  that  he  had  discovered  some  flaw  or  weakness 
in'-  that  portion  of  the  report.  He  is  not  usually  the  man  to 
make  bold  assertion  without  his  proof;  but  I must  say  that,  in 
this  case,  the  senator  has  disappointed  me.  VVliat  error  or  ex- 
aggeration has  he  discovered  in  the  report?  Has  he  shown  the 
number  staled  to  be  greater  than  in  reality  it  is?  Has  he  shown 
that  there  is  any  error  in  the  various  heads  under  which  they 
are  classified?  Or  that  there  is  a single  class  which  does 
not  contribute  to  swell  the  power  and  influence  of  the  execu- 
tive? He  has  not  even  made  an  attempt  to  point  out  any  error 
of  the  kind.  He  drew  his  number  and  classification  from  the 
report  itself,  and  has  not  pretended  to  show  that  there  has  been 
any  over  estimate  on  the  part  of  the  committee  attached  to  any 
one  of  the  classes. 

But  though  the  senator  has  not  succeeded  in  showing  an  over 
estimate,  he  has  labored  strenuously,  though  I must  say  un- 
successfully. to  show  that  the  patronage  is  far  less  than  in  re- 
ality it  is.  The  senator  would,  for  instance,  have  us  lay  aside 
the  pensioners,  as  adding  little  or  nothing  to  the  patronage  of 
the  government.  I had  (said  Mr.  C.)  supposed  that  he  was  too 
good  a judge  of  human  nature,  not  to  know  that  the  mere  fact 
that  a man  living  upon  the  bounty  of  the  government  naturally 
disposes  him  to  the  side  of  power?  If  to  this  we  add  the  fact, 
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that  the  pensioner  is  liable  to  have  his  pension  questioned 
whether  he  is  rightfully  entitled  to  it  or  not,  and  that  the  deci- 
sion of  this  question,  so  important  to  him,  rests  with  those  in 
power:  that  there  are  thousands  who  are  seeking  pensions  who 
must  look  in  the  same  direction  for  the  gratification  of  their 
wishes — to  say  nothing  of  the  host  of  pension  agents,  in  and 
out  of  congress,  whose  importance  and  influence  with  the  peo 
pie  may  depend  upon  their  success  in  obtaining  pensions— we 
may  realize  the  vast  addition  which  so  large  a pension  list  as 
ours  is  calculated  to  give  to  the  patronage  of  the  executive.  I 
am  (said  Mr.  C.)  informed  that  a single  member,  in  one  ses- 
sion, obtained  upwards  of  three  hundred  and  fifty  pensions;  and 
can  the  senator  doubt  how  much  he  was  strengthened  in  his 
district  by  his  success^  when  a large  majority  of  those  whom  he 
so  successfully  served  were  probably  voters?  Taking  every 
thing  into  consideration,  so  far  from  considering  the  pensions 
as  an  inconsiderable  source  of  influence  and  patronage,  as  the 
senator  would  have  us  believe,  l am  of  impression  that  it  is 
among  the  most  fruitful  sources  of  both;  and  that  to  the  late 
great  extension  of  the  number  of  pensioners,  we  may  attribute 
the  strength  of  the  administration  in  some  of  the  states  of  the 
union.  I have  great  respect  for  the  secretary  of  war  and  the 
chief  of  the  pension  bureau,  and  1 do  not  wish  to  be  considered 
as  making  any  personal  imputations. 

The  senator  from  New  York  next  tells  us  that  the  army  con- 
tributes very  little  to  the  influence  and  patronage  of  the  execu- 
tive; that  it  consists  principally  of  soldiers,  and  those  for  the 
most  part  located  on  the  frontiers,  far  removed  from  the  scenes 
of  political  struggles.  The  senator  would  seem  to  have  very 
imperfect  conceptions  of  the  nature  of  the  influence  which  an 
army  brings  to  a government,  fs  be  ignorant  that  it  is  to  be 
fed,  and  clothed,  and  housed,  and  removed  at  the  expense  of 
millions,  wherever  employed,  and  that  all  this  heavy  expendi- 
ture must  bring  a corresponding  increase  of  power  and  influ- 
ence? I,  for  my  part,  (said  Mr.  C.)  consider  an  army  amongst 
a spirited  people,  armed  and  accustomed  to  the  use  of  arms  as 
the  Americans  are,  as  far  more  dangerous  on  account  of  the 
patronage  which  it  brings  to  the  government,  than  on  account 
of  its  physical  force;  and  it  is  mainly  under  this  impression, 
that  I have  ever  been  opposed  to  its  increase  beyond  the  point 
necessary  to  preserve  proper  military  organization  and  skill. 

The  senator,  taking  the  same  fallacious  view,  would  put  the 
navy  out  of  the  list,  as  contributing  but  linle  to  the  patronage 
of  the  government.  What  I have  said  in  reference  to  the  army 
is  equally  applicable  to  the  navy,  and  supersedes  the  necessity 
of  adding  any  thing  further. 

But  the  final  objection  of  the  senator  is,  that  the  patronage  of 
ithe  government  is  not  as  great,  as  far  as  the  number  of  those 
employed  may  contribute  to  it,  as  it  they  were  all  custom  house 
officers  and  some  other  classes  of  officers,  which  he  estimates 
at  some  three  or  four  thousand,  and  which,  he  admits,  are  cal- 
culated to  exercise  some  influence.  1 acknowledge  (said  Mr. 
C.)  they  are  not  so  powerful  as  they  would  be,  if  they  consist- 
ed of  the  classes  referred  to  by  the  senator;  but  let  me  tell  him, 
that  if  we  had  a corps  of  one  hundred  thousand  such,  the 
friends  of  liberty  might  surrender  in  despair.  Our  cause  would 
be  hopeless!  The  people  could  not  resist  them  for  six  months. 

I have  now,  said  Mr.  C.  concluded  what  I intended  to  say  on 
the  question  involved  in  the  third  section  of  the  bill,  and  will 
•next  proceed  to  notice  some  objections  to  the  other  portions  of 
the  bill.  The  senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Grundy)  objects  to 
the  first  section,  which  proposes  to  repeal  the  four  years’  law, 
on  the  ground  that  it  would  diminish  the  power  of  the  senate, 
and  increase  that  of  the  president.  If  such  was  the  fact,  the 
last  quarter  from  which  [ should  expect  such  an  objection 
would  be  that  from  which  it  comes.  But  the  senator  may  dis- 
miss his  fears.  There  is  not  the  slightest  ground  for  the  appre- 
hension which  he  professes.  It  is  true,  that  without  that  law 
the  senate  would  not  have  the  opportunity  of  passing  on  the 
conduct  of  the  officers  who  may  be  renominated  under  it;  but 
let  me  bring  the  senator  to  reflect  how  little  influence  that  fact 
gives  to  the  senate,  compared  to  the  influence  which  the  presi- 
dent acquires  under  the  law  over  all  those  who  must  depend 
on  him  under  its  provisions,  for  a renomination.  Let  him  re- 
flect how  few  of  those  renominated  are  rejected  by  the  senate, 
compared  to  those  whom  the  president  has  refused  to  nomi- 
nate, and  how  little  influence  the  senate  acquires  or  the  presi- 
dent loses  by  the  rejection  of  the  former.  Should  tiie  senate 
reject  on  party  ground,  it  has  no  power  to  fill  the  place  of  the 
person  rejected— that  depends  upon  the  president;  what  then  is 
the  fact?  The  senate  makes  an  enemy  without  acquiring  a 
friend,  while  the  president  is  sure  to  acquire  two  friends  with- 
out making  nn  enemy:  the  rejected  and  the  one  who  fills  his 
place.  If  to  this  we  add,  that  the  present  president  has  made 
it  an  invariable  practice  to  reward  in  some  shape  or  other  every 
man  rejected  by  the  senate,  however  good  the  cause  for  rejec- 
tion, it  must  be  obvious  that  the  apprehension  of  the  senator 
from  Tennessee,  that  the  repeal  of  the  four  years’  law  would 
weaken  the  senate  and  strengthen  the  executive,  is  without 
foundation.  He  may  dismiss  all  anxiety  on  that  head. 

But  it  is  further  objected,  that  the  repeal  of  the  four  years’ 
law  would  dest  roy  the  principle  of  rotation  in  office,  which  the 
senator  from  Maine  (Mr.  Shepley),  and  some  others  on  the 
same  side,  represent  as  the  very  basis  of  republican  institu- 
tions. We  often,  said  Mr.  C.  confound  things  that  are  entirely 
dissimilar,  by  not.  making  the  proper  distinction.  I will  not 
undertake  to  inquire  now  whether  the  principle  of  rotation,  as 
applied  to  the  ordinary  ministerial  officers  of  a government,  [ 


may  not  be  favorable  to  popular  and  free  institutions,  when 
such  officers  are  chosen  by  the  people  themselves.  It  certain- 
ly would  have  a tendency  to  cause  those  who  desire  office, 
when  the  choice  is  in  the  people,  to  seek  their  favor;  but  cer- 
tain it  is,  that  in  a government  where  the  chief  magistrate  has 
the  filling  of  vacancies  instead  of  the  people,  there  will  be  an 
opposite  tendency  to  court  the  favor  of  him  who  has  the  dispo- 
sal of  offices,  and  that  for  the  very  reason  that  when  the  choice 
is  in  the  people  their  favor  is  courted.  If  the  latter  has  a po- 
pular tendency,  it  is  no  less  certain  that  the  former  must  have 
a contrary.  1,  for  my  part,  must  say,  that  according  to  my  con- 
ception, the  true  principle  is  to  render  those  who  are  charged 
with  mere  ministerial  offices  secure  in  their  places,  so  long  as 
they  continue  to  discharge  their  duty  with  ability  and  integrity; 
and  I would  no  more  permit  the  chief  magistrate  of  a country 
to  displace  them  without  cause,  on  party  grounds,  than  I would 
permit  him  to  divest  them  of  their  freeholds.  The  power  to  di- 
vest them  of  the  one,  is  calculated  to  make  them  as  servile  and 
dependent  as  the  power  to  divest  them  of  the  other. 

1 have  now,  said  Mr.  C.  concluded  what  I intended  to  3ay. 
I have  omitted  several  subjects  which  I was  desirous  of  dis- 
cussing connected  with  the  highly  important  question  which 
has  so  deeply  occupied  the  attention  of  the  senatp;  but  the  ses- 
sion is  so  near  to  a close  that  I feel  the  necessity  of  brevity,  and 
will  therefore  forego  what  I would  otherwise  say. 


EDITORIAL  AND  MISCELLANEOUS. 

The  late  worthy  agent  for  the  Register,  in  New 
York,  (Mr.  Sheppey),  having  removed  to  Illinois,  Edwin 
Williams , esq.  secretary  of  the  American  Institute,  No. 
41  Courtlandt  street,  is  appointed  his  successor — with 
authority  to  receive  orders,  and,  generally,  to  attend  to 
all  the  business  of  this  office  that  may  be  presented  to 
him. 

Mr.  Livingston's  last  letter  to  the  duke  de  Broglie , 
will  be  found  in  the  present  sheet.  It  is  a very  able,  anti 
a strong  paper.  We  think  that  our  affairs  with  Franee 
will  speedily  be  settled,  nothing  substantial  standing  in 
the  way  of  an  entire  adjustment. 

We  think  that  Air.  L.  has  placed  the  requested  expla- 
nation, by  the  deputies , entirely  in  the  wrong.  The  whole 
matter  belongs  to  ourselves,  and  is  among  ourselves. 
And  the  “explanation”  is  to  be  found  in  the  proceedings 
of  congress  on  the  subject.  This  is  a matter  on  which 
we  all  are  agreed: — but  it  will  not  prevent  a civil  answer 
to  any  inquiry  on  the  subject.  And  further — we  would 
not  go. 

The  road  to  Washington,  from  Baltimore,  would  have 
been  finished,  and  opened  this  day,  but  for  the  unac- 
countable delay  of  iron  for  the  rails.  However,  a loco- 
motive and  cars  were  placed  upon  it,  and  it  was  travelled 
into  the  District,  with  great  satisfaction  and  high  speed, 
on  Wednesday  last.  It  is  ascertained  that  the  time  em- 
ployed between  the  cities  will  not  exceed  two  hours. 

Rail  roads  in  Europe.  A French  paper  says— 

“When  the  road  from  Paris  to  Havre  shall  be  finish- 
ed, by  means  of  the  steamboats  which  already  traverse 
the  Baltic  and  the  North  Sea,  and  of  those  which  will 
soon  plough  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Bosphorus,  the 
traveller  setting  out  from  Petersburg,  will  be  able  to  pass 
through  Lubee,  Hamburg,  Havre,  Paris,  Lyons,  Mar- 
seilles, touch  at  Leghorn,  Rome,  Naples,  Sicily,  the 
Ionian  Islands,  Athens,  Smyrna,  and  reach  Constantino- 
ple on  the  sixteenth  day.” 

The  following  from  the  Columbia  Times , and  the  com- 
ments upon  it  from  the  Richmond  Whig-,  partake  largely 
of  the  “old  leven”  of  folly: 

‘•A  summary  statement  of  the  value  of  the  exports  of  the 
growth,  produce  and  manufacture  of  the  United  States,  during 
the  year  commencing  on  the  first  day  of  October,  1833,  and 
ending  on  the  30th  day  of  September,  1834. 

The  exports  of  agricultural  productions  amount  to  $67,380,787 
“ Cotton  and  xvool  manufactures,  2,085,994 

“ Other  articles,  11,641,715 

Total,  $81,108,536 

I3  not  the  above  statement  sufficient  to  convince  every  can- 
did man  of  the  great  inequality  of  nor  present  system  of  federal 
taxation.  The  planting  stales  pay  nine  tenths  of  the  public 
revenue..  And  for  what  do  they  pay  it?  For  their  love  of  the 
union — for  the  honor  of  sending  representatives  to  Washington, 
and  for  the  privilege  of  calling  themselves  citizens  of  this  grand 
confederacy.  For  what  else  can  they  pay  it?  Nothing  that  we 
know  of.  f 8 the  national  arm  extended  for  their  protection 
when  foreign  powers  trample  upon  their  rights  and  property? 
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Look  at  the  Bermuda  and  West  India  outrages.  How  long 
can  the  south  afford  to  pay  such  prices  for  mere  visionary  ho- 
nors? 

Comment,  from  the  Richmond  Whig.  The  cotton  crop  is  esti- 
mated this  year  at  1,250,000  bales,  which  at  $60  a bale,  will  be 
$80,000,000.  Others  with  more  probability,  estimate  it  at 
1 ,400,000  bales,  and  its  value  at  $70  or  $75  a bale.  The  tobac 
co  crop  will  exceed  $10,000,000.  The  rice,  sugar,  &e.  at  we 
really  do  not  know  what,  but  an  enormous  amount.  These 
immense  values  are  annually  and  most  rapidly  enlarging.  The 
exports  oi  the  states  north  of  the  Potomac  are  inconsiderable 
in  comparison,  but  it  is  evident  that  the  north  has  the  bargain 
in  the  union.  The  burthen  of  imports  falls  upon  southern 
shoulders.  The  northern  states  are  enriched  by  southern  pro- 
duction. The  laws  affecting  commerce  are  framed  for  their 
benefit.  Legislation  flows  from  the  north,  and  no  doubt  she 
will  be  happy  in  return  for  the  wealth  the  south  pours  into  her 
outspread  lap.  to  furnish  her  with  presidents  and  rulers,  as  long 
as  the  south  may  please!  This  is  one  boon,  and  added  to  it, 
the  north  will  protect  us  against  foreign  and  domestictfces!  We 
can  never  value  the  favor  too  highly fl! 

We  had  thought  that  the  day  of  such  things  had  pass- 
ed away — never  to  return.  It  is  self-evident,  that  it  is 
the  consumer , or  user,  of  an  article  who  pays  the  tax 
upon  it.  He  must  obtain  money  and  apply  it  to  that 
purpose.  Large,  indeed,  is  the  value  of  cotton  exported, 
but  that  value  is  as  much  in  the  subsistence  and  labor, 
that,  in  a thousand  different  ways,  passes  into  its  value, 
as  in  the  cotton  itself — and  the  man  who  makes  a gin,  as 
surely  adds  to  the  value  as  another  who  plants  and  ga- 
thers the  cotton.  All  values,  indeed,  are  made  up  of 
combinations  of  indivisible  values,  pertaining  as  well  to 
the  subsistence  of  individuals  as  to  the  facilities  that 
may  be  given  to  their  various  operations — and  every  va- 
lue, whether  for  foreign  export  or  home  use,  equally 

CONTRIBUTES  ITS  PROPORTION  TO  THE  PUBLIC  WEALTH. 

The  annual  worth  of  all  the  mechanical  and  manufac- 
turing products  of  the  United  States,  is  about  Jive  hun- 
dred millions  of  dollars — or  ten  times  as  much  as  that 
of  cotton;  and,  of  agricultural  products  consumed  in 
the  United  States,  some  eight  or  ten  millions  more. 
The  theory  is — that,  as  cotton  and  tobacco  are  the  chief 
agents  of  importations,  that  those  who  produce  them 
pay  the  cost  of  such  importations — by  the  same  rule, 
the  merchant  pays  all  the  taxes  upon  them!  than  which 
nothing  can  be  more  splendidly  ridiculous.  Whether 
a dollar  be  earned  by  planting  cotton,  or  making  a 
wooden  bucket,  the  value  obtained  is  equally  available, 
and  passes  into  the  general  mass  of  property  created. 
The  caps  and  bonnets  of  straw,  for  women,  and  palmet- 
to hats  for  men,  would  probably  purchase  the  whole 
crop  of  tobacco,  and  are  equally  required  by  the  public 
convenience — and  we  have  heard  it  said,  that  a lady  had 
five  or  six  bales  of  cotton  hanging  to  her  ears,  or  twenty 
bales  lumbering  on  her  bosom,  in  the  shape  of  jewelry 
in  her  possession  and  use.  Such  exchanges  are  conti- 
nually proceeding,  and  will  proceed  as  long  as  man  is 
possessed  of  his  present  desires  or  wants.  The  value  of 
our  manufactures  of  leather  are  worth  about  sixty  mil- 
lions— and  we  have  as  much  need  of  shoes  as  of  stock- 
ings! and,  money  obtained  by  the  sale  of  domestic  shoes, 
lias  just  the  same  value  as  money  collected  for  foreign 
stockings  sold. 

The  foreign  commerce  of  the  United  States  is  only 
about  a TWENTIETH  part  of  the  value  of  the  cre- 
ations of  property  annually  consumed — but  is  import- 
ant as  a “balance  wheel”  in  the  establishment  of  prices. 
In  other  respects,  we  should  hardly  feel  the  loss  of  it! 

The  Madison,  (Indiana)  Republican  of  the  18th  inst. 
states  that  the  cholera  was  then  prevailing  in  that  town 
with  fearful  malignity,  as  many  as  fifteen  deaths  having 
occurred  in  one  day.  Cases  have  occurred  at  Cincinnati, 
and  other  places. 

A naval  court  martial,  com.  Warrington,  president, 
has  been  sitting,  last  week  and  the  present,  at  Baltimore, 
for  the  trial  of  capt.  Reed , on  charges  preferred  by  mid- 
shipman Wilson.  Capt.  R.  through  his  council,  Mr.  J. 
P.  Kennedy,  offered  his  defence  on  Tuesday  last. 

A naval  court  for  the  examination  of  midshipmen,  has 
been  sitting  for  several  weeks  at  Baltimore — and  a court 
martial  will  speedily  assemble  for  the  trial  of  purser 
Zantzinger. 


The  ceremony  of  breaking  ground  for  the  Wilmington 
atid  Susquehannah  rail  road  took  place  on  Saturday  last, 
and  was  highly  imposing — the  governor  of  the  state,  the 
last  of  the  Delaware  line,  delivering  a brief  and  pertinent 
address,  and  the  whole  concluded  with  a splendid  enter- 
tainment at  Smith's,  &e.  This  important  link  in  a line 
ot  rail  roads  from  Baltimore  to  Philadelphia,  is  to  be 
finished  in  18  months. 

An  expose  of  the  plans  of  the  company  was  made  by 
Mr.  Strickland,  the  engineer,  from  which  we  make  the 
following  extract: 

1st.  As  in  the  location  of  the  road.  It  is  singularly  straight, 
and  forms  the  most  direct  line  of  communication  between  the 
cities  of  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore. 

From  this  apple  tree,  which  is  in  sight  of  the  town  of  Wil- 
mington, the  road  is  laid  through  the  valley  of  the  Christiana: 
it  passes  through  the  towns  of  Newport  and  Stanton,  to  VVInte- 
clay  creek:  from  the  White-clay  it  extends  up  the  valley  and 
crosses  the  table  land  at  a short  distance  to  the  southard  of 
Newark;  it  passes  the  head  waters  of  the  Christiana  near  the 
base  of  Chesnut  Hill,  and  pursuing  a direct  line  through  the 
state  of  Delaware  into  Maryland  it  crosses  the  Elk  river  near 
the  town  of  Elkton;  from  thence  passing  through  Elkton  to  the 
valley  of  Mill  creek,  it  crosses  the  ridge,  dividing  the  waters  of 
the  Elk  from  those  of  the  bay  of  North  East,  and  continues  in 
nearly  a straight  line  to  the  ancient  town  of  Charlestown,  at  the 
head  of  the  Chesapeake  bay. 

At  Charlestown  the  facilities  of  a direct  water  communica- 
tion by  the  Chesapeake  to  Baltimore  are  very  great — but  the 
line  of  road  is  not  intended  to  stop  here;  we  are  but  a short  dis- 
tance from  the  Susquehannah  at  Havre  de  Grace,  where  a junc- 
tion will  be  formed  with  a continuous  rail  road  trow  making 
from  the  city  of  Baltimore  to  this  last  mentioned  point. 

Throughout  the  whole  of  this  country  the  track  of  the  road  is 
laid^jn  the  most  favorable  ground,  at  the. most  moderate  grades, 
and  nearly  in  a straight  line  from  the  position  where  we  are 
now  assembled. 

2d.  The  distance  from  this  point  to  the  town  of  Charlestown 
is  scarcely  26  miles. 

From  Charlestown  to  the  ferry  at  Havre  de  Grace  it  is  6 miles, 
making  a distance  of  32  miles  to  the  Susquehannah  river. 

From  Havre  de  Grace  to  Baltimore  the  distance  of  the  rail 
road  now  located  is  35  miles;  in  ail  67  miles  from  Wilmington, 
to  Baltimore. 

The  work  is  expected  to  be  finished  in  eighteen  months  from 
this  date. 

At  a meeting  of  the  committees  from  the  two  boards  of  direc- 
tors, of  the  Philadelphia  and  Delaware  county,  and  Wilming- 
ton and  Susquehannah  rail  road  companies,  held  at  Chester, 
June  26,  1835,  it  was 

Resolved,  That  it  be  recommended  to. the  directors  of  each 
company  to  employ  a competent  engineer  to  survey  and  locate 
a route  from  the  city  of  Philadelphia  to  the  city  ol  Wrlmington, 
with  the  view  to  making  a continued  rail  road  from  the  said  city 
of  Philadelphia  to  the  city  of  Baltimore,  and  that  the  same  be 
effected  as  soon  as  practicable. 

A passenger  who  arrived  at  Havre  in  the  packet  ship 
Charlemagne,  embarked  the  same  day  in  the  steam  pac- 
ket for  Hamburg,  which  performs  the  passage  in  50  hours, 
when  they  take  the  stage  for  Lubec,  arrive  there  in  six 
hours,  and  then  embark  in  the  “General  Steam  Naviga- 
tion company”  packet  for  St.  Petersburg,  where  they 
may  arrive  on  the  fourth  day' — thus  making  the  voyage 
from  New  York  to  St.  Petersburg  in  less  than  25  days. 

[vY.  T.  Mercantile. 

We  learn  from  the  Alexandria  Gazette  that — The 
increasing  value  of  the  Potomac  fisheries  is  beginning  to 
be  felt  in  the  increased  value  of  the  estates  on  the  banks 
of  the  river.  Major  Greer's  shore  and  land,  on  the 
Maryland  side,  sold  last  week  for  $25,000,  and  the  High 
Point  estate,  near  the  Occoquan,  on  the  Virginia  side, 
brought  $38,000. 

The  Bunker  Hill  monument,  at  Boston,  is  in  a state 
of  progression.  According  to  a recent  report  of  the  Mo- 
nument association,  it  is  estimated  that  by  November, 
66  feet  will  be  added  to  the  height  of  the  monument, 
making  the  whole  elevation  than  more  than  one  hundred 
feet.  With  equal  progress,  next  year,  the  monument 
can  be  completed. 

The  work  is  said  to  be  done  in  the  most  efficient  man- 
ner— the  material  is  granite. 

It  is  calculated  that  the  amount  of  ferryage  received  at 
Louisville,  is  $35,000  per  annum.  No  wonder,  then,  that 
a bridge  over  the  Ohio  is  about  to  be  built.  It  will  yield 
a great  dividend. 
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The  people  talk  of  an  excursion  to  Chicago , from 
Buffalo,  as  a thing  of  no  importance— and  we  learn  that 
at  JYiles,  on  the  St.  Joseph’s  of  Lake  Michigan,  goods 
are  delivered,  from  the  city  of  New  York,  at  from  175 
to  200  cents  per  c-wt.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  Queen 
Charlotte,  famous  in  “Perry’s  victory,”  has  been  raised, 
and  is  fitting  at  Buffalo,  as  a Chicago  packet. 

The  following  account  of  a melancholy  affair  that  hap- 
pened in  Baltimore  on  Saturday  last,  is  copied  from  tbe 
“ Gazette ” of  Monday  * 

Our  city  was  visited,  on  Saturday  afternoon,  by  a storm, 
similar  in  character  but  not  so  violent  as  was  experienced  in 
several  places  to  the  north  east  of  us.  Between  six  and  seven 
o’clock  the  rain  fell  in  torrents  preceded  and  accompanied  by 
violent  wind  and  thunder.  The  damage  to  properly  was  not 
extensive — two  houses  in  Albemarle  street,  covered  with  tin, 
were  unroofed,  without  further  injury — and  one  of  the  chirn- 
nies  left  standing  in  the  court  house,  after  its  recent  conflagra- 
tion, was  thrown  down — possibly  struck  by  lightning,  as  some 
of  the  persons  in  the  house  were  induced  to  believe — its  fall  be- 
ing immediately  after  a vivid  flash.  In  its  fall  the  chimney 
broke  down  a temporary  roof  erected  to  protect  from  the  rain 
the  offices  on  the  first  floor,  which  are  used  by  the  county 
clerk,  and  the  ruins  of  the  chimney  and  roof  fell  on  the  stair 
case  and  partly  into  the  hall  of  the  building — it  was  here  that 
the  most  serious  and  deeply  to  be  regretted  injury  was  caused. 
Mr.  Thomas  Marshall,  son  of  the  venerable  chief  justice  of  the 
United  States,  had  arrived  in  this  city  a few  hours  before  on 
his  way  to  Philadelphia  to  visit  his  sick  parent.  He  was  walk 
ing  with  a friend  in  the  street  near  the  court  house  when  the 
rain  commenced,  and  both  sought  shelter  in  the  hall  from  the 
storm.  Mr.  Marshall  unfortunately  occupied  a position  imme- 
diately within  the  reach  of  the  falling  ruins,  which  were  preci- 
pitated on  his  head,  and  wounded  him  so  severely,  that,  on  the. 
first  examination,  there  was  scarcely  a hope  entertained  that 
he  could  survive.  Every  aid  which  the  best  medical  and  surgi- 
cal talent  of  our  city  could  give  was  given  promptly,  and  with 
a degree  of  zeal  and  earnest  solicitude  which  is  characteristic 
of  the  distinguished  gentlemen  who  attended  on  the  distressing 
occasion.  At  one  time  some  of  the  friends  of  the  unfortunate 
sufferer  indulged  a hope,  though  a faint  one,  of  the  possibility 
of  his  recovery.  He  lingered  till  this  morning,  and  expired 
about  half  past  five  o’clock,  at  the  house  of  his  friend  and  con- 
nexion, Dr.  Alexander. 

Mr.  Marshall  graduated  at  Princeton  college  in  1803,  where 
he  obtained  the  highly  distinguished  honor  of  speaking  the  vale- 
dictory oration.  And  never  before,  perhaps  never  since,  was 
it  better,  if  as  forcibly  and  gracefully  delivered  as  by  our  highly 
gifted  orator.  This  indeed  was  the  unanimous  testimony  of 
such  as  were  his  auditors,  so  far  as  respected  their  present 
knowledge  and  past  experience.  Mr.  M.  excelled  in  every 
thing  he  undertook — gaining  the  suffrages  of  his  fellow-students 
and  acquaintance  as  an  “ universal  genius.” 

But  the  high  endowments  of  intellect,  the  splendid  and  glo- 
rious superiority  that  genius  confers  upon  its  possessor,  were 
graced  and  embellished  and  softened  by  those  elegant  manners, 
that  winning  deportment  and  amiable  disposition,  without 
which  the  gifts  of  the  mind  are  comparatively  worthless.  For 
the  first  Mr.  M.  will  be  always  admired  by  his  surviving  friends 
and  acquaintance:  for  the  last  they  will  cherish  his  memory 
while  they  mourn  his  untimely  end. 

And  the  Chronicle  adds — 

The  deceased  is,  we  believe,  the  eldest  son  of  the  chief  jus- 
tice, was  a member  elect  of  the  Virginia  house  of  delegates, 
was  endowed  by  nature  with  a rich  and  brilliant  intellect,  and 
was  esteemed  as  a gentleman  of  great  worth  and  usefulness. 
He  possessed  a large  landed  estate  in  Virginia,  and  has  left  six 
children,  who  are  yet  to  learn  his  melancholy  death. 

We  have  seldom  witnessed  the  sympathies  of  our  citizens  so 
much  excited  on  behalf  of  any  one,  and  the  regret  we  have  ex- 
pressed at  his  demise  is  universal  throughout  the  city. 

The  chief  justice  was  himself  better,  before  he  had 
heard  of  this  bereavement. 

The  following;  statement  shows  the  number  of  emi- 
grants, 8cc.  arrived  in  the  port,  of  Quebec,  during  (he 
present  and  last  three  years,  to  the  15th  June  inclusive: 


1832 

Emigrants. 

28,016 

No.  of  ships. 
455 

Tonnage. 

108,450 

1833 

6.624 

339 

92,758 

1834 

14,137 

400 

108,450 

1835 

3,985 

365 

111,821 

The  emigration  in  1832,  was  excessive.  It  was  large 
in  1854.  It  will  not  be  great,  in  the  present  year,  into 
Canada  or  the  United  States — though  considerable,  in 
the  latter,  from  Germany — and  of  those  who  are  of  the 
respectable  classes,  judging  by  appearances. 

It  is  computed  that  the  city  of  Pittsburgh,  and  its  en- 
virons, has  a'  present  population  of  40,300  souls!  Every 
day  is  adding  to  the  mass  of  labor,  and  matter  of  values 
«reated. 


The  Nashville  papers  state  that  the  U.  S.  bank  has  or- 
dered the  office  in  that  place  to  collect  its  old  debts  by 
the  4lh  day  of  March  .next,  and  to  close  its  new  business, 
founded  on  bills  to  be  drawn  on  New  Orleans  in  antici- 
pation of  the  growing  crop,  within  six  months  from  the 
1st  day  of  November  next,  thereby  to  enable  the  parent 
bank  to  withdraw  its  office  from  Nashville  by  the  1st  day 
of  May  next. 

We  have  all  the  returns  from  the -recent  election  in 
Florida.  Col.  White,  as  was  anticipated,  has  been  re- 
elected delegate  to  congress,  by  a very  large  majority, 
having  1,844  out  of  3,671  votes  given' — the  next  highest 
candidate  had  hut  818  votes. 

The  election  of  directors  of  the  Merchant's  bank,  of 
Baltimore  took  place  on  Wednesday  last— when  the 
“commissioners’  ticket”  was  chosen  by  an  actual  ma- 
jority of  more  than  1,500  votes.  The  bank  will,  thus, 
go  into  operation  under  the  best  prospect  of  success. 

At  a legislative  caucus  held  in  New  Hampshire,  Isaac 
Hill  was  nominated  for  governor. 

The  “St.  Louis  Republican”  of  tbe  16th  ult.  has  the 
following: 

The  steamboat  Siam,  captain  Littleton,  arrived  at  this  port 
yesterday  morning  in  seven  days  and  ten  hours  from  port  to  port. 
The  entire  voyage  hence  to  New  Orleans  and  back,  was  per- 
formed in  seventeen  days  and  seven  hours — as  follows: 

Bays.  Hours. 

St.  Louis  to  New  Orleans,  5 2 

In  port,  4 19 

New  Orleans  to  St.  Louis,  7 10 

This  is  the  shortest  time  in  which  the  trip  has  ever  been 
made,  and  shows  extraordinary  speed. 

But  another  paper  says  that  the  following  is  an  account 
of  the  “shortest  trip  on  the  western  waters”' — • 

A letter  received  yesterday  from  J.  C.  Buckles,  agentof  Knox 
& McKee,  of  Wheeling,  owners  of  tbe  steamboat  Mediterra- 
nean, states  that  this  splendid  vessel  arrived  at  Louisville  with 
freight  and  passengers  on  the  19th  inst.  from  New  Orleans  in 
seven  days  and  eleven  hours,  exclusive  of  a detention  of  10 
hours,  caused  by  repairs  done  to  the  engine.  The  distance  is 
1,421  miles,  overcome  at  the  rate  of  eight  miles  an  hour  against 
the  impetuous  current  of  the  Mississippi.  This  is  believed  to 
be  a quicker  trip,  by  several  hours,  than  any  ever  before  made. 

Mr.  Leigh  will  disappoint  certain  gentlemen  and  iheir 
calculations.  It  is  understood  that  he  will  not  be  bullied 
or  brow  beaten  out  of  the  station  to  which  he  was  called 
by  the  general  assembly  of  Virginia;  but  will  repair  to 
it,  prepared  to  sustain  the  principles,  honor  and  interest 
of  Virginia  in  all  things,  and  to  execute  the  instructions 
of  those  whom  he  acknowledges  to  have  the  right  to  go- 
vern his  votes.  The  information  which  comes  to  us  as 
authentic  rumor,  we  believe  will  give  pleasure  to  all  in- 
dependent men,  and  to  many  of  the  friends  of  general 
Jackson,  more  anxious  to  maintain  the  integrity  of  the 
constitution,  than  to  accomplish  the  intrigues  of  Martin 
Van  Buren.  [Richmond  Whig. 

At  a trial  which  took  place  in  Salem,  Mass,  a few  days 
since,  a man  by  the  name  of  Enoch  Winkley,  of  Ames- 
bury,  was  excluded  from  giving  testimony,  on  account  of 
his  disbelief  in  the  existence  of  God.  After  several  wit- 
nesses had  been  examined  respecting  his  belief,  judge 
Strong  said — 

“The  evidence  is  satisfactory  to  me  that  Mr.  Winkley  is  an 
atheist;  that  he  does  not  believe  in  a supreme,  intelligent  ruler 
of  the  universe;  that  lie  does  not  believe  in  a God.  It  is  true, 
that  he  says  he  is  not  an  atheist,  and  that  he  believes  in  a God; 
but  at  the  same  time  gives  such  au  explanation  of  his  belief,  as 
cleaily  shews  that  he  does  not  use  the  terms  in  their  common 
and  proper  signification.  As  near  as  I can  learn  his  views 
from  the  testimony,  Mr.  Winkley  is  a materialist , one  of  a sCct 
that  has  grown  up  within  a few  years;  by  which  1 mean  not  a 
materialist  in  the  older  and  more  popular  sense  of  that  word, 
but  who  believes  in  a material  God — that  the  universe  is  God. 
As  l understand  the  law,  he  cannot  be  admitted  to  testify  in  a 
court  of  justice.  I therefore  shall  not  admit  of  his  being  exa- 
mined as  a witness. 

The  following  is  from  the  Naval  and  Military  Maga- 
zine, for  the  month  of  June  last: 

“The  enormous  key  [that  of  the  Bastile]  was  presented  to 
general  Washington,  and  now  hangs  in  the  hall  of  Mount  Ver- 
non, as  the  last  remains  of  this  aristoeratical  despotic  dun- 
geon.” 
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We  understand,  says  the  Norfolk  Beacon,  that  orders 
have  been  received  at  the  navy  yard,  Gosport,  to  fit  out 
the  North  Carolina , 74,  immediately. 

Mr.  Haws,  of  Otsego,  passed  through  this  city  for  Bos- 
ton— invited  to  celebrate  the  anniversary  of  American 
independence  at  that  place.  Mr.  Haws  is  100  years  of 
age,  and  is  the  only  survivor  of  that  party  which  threw 
the  tea  overboard  in  Boston  harbor.  He  is  in  good  health 
and  spirits,  and  retains  all  his  faculties.  Providence 
seems  to  have  blessed  with  long  life  those  who  stood  up 
for  the  liberty  and  independence  of  their  country. 

[N  Y.  Star. 

The  New  York  “ Mercantile  Advertiser ” says — 

Mr.  Johnson,  of  die  Tremont  theatre,  Boston,  is  in  this  city, 
and  will  make  his  first  appearance  on  Friday  next  for  Mrs. 
Flynn's  benefit.  A new  piece  will  he  produced,  called  “Boas, 
Big  and  Little, ” in  which  Mr.  Johnson  will  personate  the  cele 
brated  Fanny — his  imitation  is  excellent,  and  report  speaks 
highly  of  it.  We  are  really  glad  the  piece  is  to  be  done  at  last, 
and  we  are  convinced  the  house  will  he  crowded.  No  doubt, 
some  of  our  big  hugs  will  figure  conspicuously;  one  scene  in 
particular  was  much  applauded  in  the  above  city,  it  is  where 
Fanny  appears  on  horseback — Johnson  in  this  scene  was  irre- 
sistible. 

In  the  libel  case  tried  at  Newport  last  week,  judge 
Story  is  stated  to  have  said  that  the  promise  on  the  part 
of  the  writer  of  a libel  to  indemnity  the  printer  of  it,  • 
against  any  damage  he  might  sustain  for  printing,  could 
not  be  enforced.  Even  if  a bond  were  taken  "that  would 
be  void. 

The  following  is  from  the  Cincinnati  Mirror.  It  is 
part  of  the  field  notes  of  the  surveyor  as  returned  to  the 
office  of  the  surveyor  general.  The  officer  is  describing 
a township  of  land  in  “the  Indiana  state.” 

“The  greater  part  of  what  lies  northwest  of  the  river,  though 
it  was  hard  frozen  when  we  were  there,  is  just  a lake  of  stag- 
nant water,  most  of  it  apparently  deep.  And  that  part  of  it 
called  river,  (for  truly  speaking  it  is  all  river)  is  filled  with  grey 
ash,  birch,  maple,  willow,  black  alder,  and  rose  brier  bushes, 
as  thick  as  hair  on  a dog’s  back,  and  as  well  matted  together  as 
the  wool  on  a negro’s  head.  The  larger  timber  is  more  than 
half  of  it  dead  or  dying,  and  falling  on  the  awful  mass  of  vege- 
tation below,  and  under,  through  and  all  about  the  whole,  is 
water  from  one  to  two  feet  deep,  sending  up  the  most  abomi- 
nable stench,  and  the  whole  is  supplied  with  a goodly  number 
of  the  most  execrable  water  animals  imaginable.  The  very 
thought  of  it  makes  my  blood  run  chilli” 

The  “Richmond  Enquirer”  thus  speaks  of  Mr.  Ruck- 
er, of  Tennessee.  His  act  w-as,  certainly,  in  bad  taste! 
But  the  committee  that  examined  the  “credentials”  of 
the  members  of  the  convention,  were  more,  to  blame  than 
he.  He  wished  to  make  himself  known,  and  be  placed  in 
the  road  to  preferment* — and  took  a short  cut,  as  he 
thought,  to  do  both. 

“The  vote  of  the  spurious  Tennessee  delegate  has  been 
the  subject  of  repeated  notice  in  the  papers  of  both  sides. 
It  has  called  forth  indignant  remarks  from  a delegate  to 
the  Baltimore  convention.  Mr.  R.  was  no  delegate  from 
Tennessee,  by  his  own  confession — and  he  ought  to  have 
scorned,  therefore,  to  lake  a part  in  its  proceedings,  He 
admits,  that  he  did  not  pretend  to  give  any  vote  on  the 
part  of  Tennessee,  until  the  committee  had  examined  the 
credentials,  and  reported  the  names  of  the  members, 
without  receiving  any  certificate  from  himself.  In  truth, 
he  had  none  to  offer — and  if  any  objection  had  been  made 
to  his  votes,  he  might  have  been  expelled  as  an  intruder. 
This  whole  proceeding,  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Rucker,  is 
without  justification,  as  it  is  without  precedent.” 

Meetings  of  the  people  are  holding,  at  various  places, 
favorable  to  the  election  of  gen.  Harrison , as  president 
of  the  United  Slates.  At  the  1 1th  ward,  in  New  York, 
it  was  said  of  him — • 

Mr.  Madison,  in  bis  message  to  congress,  in  speaking  of  the 
Importance  of  these  victories,  observed,  “This  result  is  signally 
honorable  to  major  general  Hartison,  by  whose  military  talents 
it  was  performed.”  Its  effect,  he  continued  to  remark,  was  to 
“relieve  an  extensive  region  of  country  from  a merciless  war- 
fare, which  desolated  its  frontiers  and  imposed  on  its  citizens 
the  most  harassing  services.”  The  honorable  Mr.  Cheves,  on 
the  floor  of  congress,  in  alluding  to  the  memorable  battle  of  the 

‘Several  members  of  the  convention  have  already  received 
an  acknowledgment. 


Thames,  remarked — “ The  victory  of  Harrison  was  such,  as  would 
have  secured  to  a Roman  general,  in  the  best  days  of  the  republic, 
the  honors  of  a triumph .”  it  has  been  justly  remarked  by  a dis- 
tinguished political  writer,  when  referring  to  the  able  official 
account  of  this  victory  by  general  Harrison — “He  does  justice 
to  every  one  except  to  himself;  and  the  country  must,  there- 
fore, do  justice  to  the  man  who  was  too  modest  to  be  just  to 
himself.”  J 

The  following  from  the  tfJ\fercer  Press ” a Pennsyl- 
vania newspaper,  presents  a view  of  the  ensuing  election 
very  different  from  the  article  inserted  in  our  last,  from 
the  Harrisburgh  Intelligencer: 

“It  is  estimated  by  those  who  have  the  best  means  of  ac- 
quiring information,  that  George  Wolf,  backed  by  his  office- 
holders, cannot  carry  more  than  30,000  of  his  old  votes.  To 
this  may  be  added  about  15,000  whig  votes  that  supported 
Ritrier  in  1832 — thus  giving  him  about  45,000  votes  in  the  state. 
Henry  A.  Muhlenberg  will  get  about  60,000  democratic  votes 
that  were  given  in  1832  for  Wolf— add  to  this  30,000  votes  in 
the  German  counties  that  were  give  to  Ritner,  thus  swelling 
his  vote  to  about  80,000,  and  enabling  him  to  beat  Ritner  some- 
where in  the  neighborhood  of  twenty,  and  Wolf  thirty  thou- 
sand.” 

The  cause  of  Henry  A.  Muhlenberg — of  the  democratic  par- 
ty— is  onward  and  upward.  From  almost  every  part  of  the 
commonwealth  our  information  is  in  the  highest  degree  cheer- 
ing, and  leaves  no  doubt  o(  the  triumph  of  democratic  principle 
over  disorganization  and  bankism.  How  could  it  be  otherwise  in 
the  key  stone  state,  whose  sterling  democracy  is  so  proverbial? 
There  is  but  one  democratic  candidate  in  the  field — hut  one 
anti-hank  candieate — and  the  democracy  of  Pennsylvania  will 
never  mistake  their  man  when  such  questions  are  to  be  decid- 
ed by  the  vote  of  the  people.  Never,  never! — they  know  their 
position  too  well  to  fall  into  such  an  error. 

A correspondent  writes:  “Standing  at  my  door  in 
Arch  street  on  Saturday,  to  witness  the  parade  of  the 
Boston  Fusiliers,  I was  greatly  pleased,  indeed  interest- 
ed, with  an  incident  which  occurred  at  the  corner  of 
Fifth  and  Arch  streets.  It  is,  I presume,  generally 
known  that  the  remains  of  our  illustrious  countryman, 
Franklin,  are  deposited  in  that  spot,  and  that  he  was  a 
native  of  Boston.  When  the  company  arrived  at  this 
place,  they  halted,  and,  assisted  by  their  fine  hand  of 
music,  paid  a mournful  compliment  to  the  deceased,  and 
then  continued  the  march.  It  was  the  more  impressive 
as  it  was  unexpected.  It  is  gratifying  that  sometimes 
‘the  good  which  men  do  lives  after  them;’  though  their 
memory  may  not  be  emblazoned  on  gorgeous  monuments 
of  art — but  will  ever  survive  in  the  grateful  hearts  of  a 
virtuous  people.  Thus  may  it  ever  he  with  us,  for  while 
such  feelings  prevail,  we  need  not  despair  of  the  repub- 
lic.” [Phi lad.  Inq , 

The  “Buffalo  Advertiser”  has  the  following  account 
of  the  late  belligerent  vessels  on  the  lake — 

The  (fucen  Charlotte . This  trophy  of  our  nation’s  victorious 
arms,  now  lying  in  our  harbor,  attracts  much  attention.  W« 
understand  she  is  to  be  finished  in  about  a fortnight,  when  she 
will  take  her  place  in  the  “Eagle  line”  of  Chicago  packets,  now 
running  by  Messrs.  Pratt,  Taylor,  & Co.  Her  after-cabins  are 
fitting  up  in  a superiour  style,  and  are  arranged  in  state  rooms, 
with  two  berths  each.  Her  forward  cabins  are  also  commo- 
dious, and  well  calculated  for  the  accommodation  of  emigrants. 

The  Queen  Charlotte  seems  to  have  sustained  but  little 
damage  by  her  long  submersion.  Her  timbers,  which  are  of 
English  oak,  vr ere  framed  at  Liverpool,  and  sent  to  Malden, 
near  Detroit,  where  they  were  put  together:  they  present,  even 
after  this  lapse  of  time,  a fabric  of  uncommon  strength.  Her 
length  of  deck  is  96  feet;  breadth  of  beam,  25;  depth  of  hold, 
12;  burden, 300  tons. 

The  Lawrence  and  Detroit , which  are  yet  to  be  raised  from 
their  bed  in  the  harbor  of  Erie,  are  to  be  up  the  ensuing  fall, 
and  may  be  looked  for  in  our  waters  early  next  season.  The 
Lawrence  is  25  feet  longer  than  the  Queen  Charlotte,  and  is  to 
be  ship  rigged.  The  Detroit  will  be  ship  rigged  like  the  latter 
vessel. 

The  Queen  Charlotte  is  commanded  by  capt.  Cotton,  and 
owned  by  Pratt,  Taylor  & Co.  and  capt.  Miles. 

Hastur  M.  Childers,  esq.  of  the  parish  of  Carroll, 
Louisiana,  died  on  the  12th  of  December  last.  The  New 
Orleans  Bulletin  gives  the  following  extracts  from  his 
will: 

Having  entire  control  of  the  following  negroes,  namely,  Pat 
and  family,  and  a?  many  others  ns  may  come  to  my  share  in  the 
division  of  the  personal  property*  between  my  wife  Matilda  and 
myself,  to  he  emancipated,  as  soon  as  provision  can  be-rnarie 
by  the  legislature  of  the  state,  and  conveyed  to  Liberia,  my 
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Wish  is  that  tiiey  shall  be  furnished  from  my  estate  with  tools, 
provisions  and  good  common  clothing  sufficient  to  last  them 
One  year,  also  the  passage  money.  My  body  servant  Lewis, 
and  sore  neck  Fanny,  1 wish  to  have  bought,  if  they  should  not 
fall  to  my  lot,  and  be  emancipated,  and  five  hundred  dollars  to 
be  given  to  each.  [ do  appoint  Horace  Prentiss  and  James  H. 
Hicks  to  make  the  necessary  provision  with  the  Colonization 
society  for  the  embai  Ration  of  the  aforesaid  negroes.  I wish  to 
have  Martha  Sellers  to  have  given  her  five  thousand  dollars, 
provided  she  live  to  the  age  of  maturity — to  Narcissa  J.  Hew- 
lett one  thousand  dollars  for  her  name  that  was  given  to  my 
daughter,  who  is  now  no  more— to  the  parish  of  Carroll  two 
thousand  dollars — to  my  mother  Dicy  Harris,  an  annuity  of  five 
hundred  dollars  a year  during  her  life  time:  her  son  Hutson 
Harris  a donation  of  four  thousand  dollars — to  the  Female  Or- 
phan Asylum  of  New  Orleans  ten  thousand  dollars,  as  a dona- 
tion— the  balance,  more  or  less,  to  the  American  Colonization 
society,  for  the  purpose  of  shipping  off  the  free  blacks  to  Libe- 
ria. 

It  is  my  wish  that  Horace  Prentiss,  James  G.  Hicks  and  Wil- 
liam Henderson,  of  Warrenton,  be  my  executors. 

(fr^-The  Work  goes  on  nobly.  Liberia  begitis  to  feel  her 
strength — and  when  fully  able  to  receive  emigrants,  will 
have  them  in  great  numbers,  by  the  benevolent  acts  of 
individuals — and  there , we  hope,  will  be  erected  a monu- 
ment to  American  philanthropy,  that  will  endure  long 
kftei*  tire  calumnies  of  O’Connell  are  forgotten.  We  are, 
and  always  have  been,  decidedly  opposed  to  slavery,  let 
it  be  presented  in  what  shape  it  may;  but  being  satisfied 
that  large  masses  Of  colored  population  cannot  safely  ex- 
ist with  a white  one,  We  heartily  subscribe  to  the  follow- 
ing proceedings — 

The  people  in  Kentucky  are  moving  on  the  subject  of 
slavery.  At  a meeting  recently  held  in  Shelby  county  in 
that  state,  the  following  resolutions  were,  after  conside* 
Table  discussion,  passed  without  a dissenting  voice: 

Resolved,  That  the  system  of  domestic  slavery  as  it  now  ex- 
ists in  this  commonwealth,  is  both  a moral  and  a political  evil, 
and  a violation  of  the  natural  rights  of  man. 

Resolved,  As  the  opinion  of  this  meeting,  that  the  additional 
Value  Which  Would  be  given  to  our  properly  and  its  products  by 
the  introduction  of  free  white  labor,  would  in  itself  be  sufficient, 
Under  a system  of  gradual  emancipation,  to  transport  the  whole 
*>f  our  colored  population. 

Resolved,  That  no  system  of  emancipation  will  meet  with  our 
approbation,  unless  colonization  be  inseparably  connected  with 
it,  and  that  any  scheme  of  emancipation  which  will  leave  the 
blacks  within  our  borders,  is  more  to  be  deprecated  than  slave- 
ry itself. 

Resolved,  That  it  is  believed  by  the  present  meeting,  that  the 
time  has  arrived  for  the  people  of  Kentucky  to  call  a conven- 
tion, with  a view  of  providing  for  the  prospective  emancipation 
of  slaves,  and  for  other  purposes. 

We  would  wait,  also,  the  result  of  the  experiment  that 
Great  Britain  is  making  in  her  West  India  colonies-*-for, 
with  all  her  mighty  means,  we  fear  that  it  will  fail,  and 
end  in  the  destruction  of  those  whom  it  was  ititended  to 
preserve. 

Joseph  Clark,  after  having  been  forty-five  years  trea- 
surer of  Rhode  Island,  was,  at  the  age  of  70,  nominated 
for  governor;  he  declined,  assigning  the  following  rea- 
sons: 

“As  I have  enjoyed  a good  character  among  my  fellow  citi- 
zens all  my  life,  as  is  proved  by  their  choosing  me  their  trea- 
surer more  than  forty  years,  I have  no  notion  of  losing  it  now, 
In  my  old  age,  by  being  set  up  for  governor!** 

It  has  been  said  that  the  early  settlers  of  New  England 
Would  rtdt  brew  beer  on  Saturday,  because  it  might 
4twork”  on"  Sunday-.  But  the  following  notice  by  the 
collector  t)F  a R.  C.  church  in  New  York  shews  another 
extremity  in  this  respect: 

Pew  rents — Those  persons  indebted  for  pew  rent  in  St.  Pe- 
ter’s church,  would  much  oblige  the  Undersigned,  by  calling  on 
him,  with  their  respective  accounts  on  Sundays  at  the  church, 
■or  on  week  days  at  his  residence,  64,  Duane  street,  between 
Kim  street  and  Broadway 

The  difficulty  of  meeting  many  of  theih  at  hottie  is,  in  a great 
taneasure  the  cause  of  this  Vequesl. 

Nov.  22.  Chas.  McDermott,  tollector. 

Receipts  of  cotton  at  the  following  places  since  1st  Oc- 
tober: 

Savannah,  June  II. ...  ;i.. ........... .197,592 

Charleston, June  5 179,528 

New  Orleans,  May  30 491,429 

Mobile,  May  30 191,185 

Apalachicola,  May  2 35,000 

Virginia,  May  23 28,085 

1,123^79 


The  following  is  a statement  of  the  stock  of  ©otlon  oti 
hand,  at  the  respective  places  named: 


Savannah,  June  11 16,125 

Charleston,  June  5. ....... 17,750 

Augusta  and  Hamburg,  June  1. ........... . 13,351 

Macon,  Ga.  May  12 700 

Mobile,  May  30., . 11,163 

New  Orleans, May  30.,,.  ...  78,699 

Petersburg,  Va.  May  23 . . 3,900 

Philadelphia,  May  25.,,, 2,300 

New  York,  May  23, 66,000 

Total ,..,209,994 


It  is  probable  that  another  valuable  arrival  has  bap-» 
pened — of  an  English  magistrate,  who  had  committed 
forgeries  to  the  amount  of  £25,000  sterling,  and  fled  to 
America,  leaving  twelve  children  behind  him,  entirely 
friendless.  His  name  is  Robert  Orris. 

When,  on  the  death  of  the  empress  Catharine,  Paul 
ascended  the  Russian  throne,  be  went,  accompanied  only 
by  his  two  eldest  sons,  the  grand  dukes  Alexander  anti 
Constantine,  to  the  castle  in  which  state  prisoners  were 
confined,  released  Kosciusco,  and  in  the  following  words 
did  homage  to  bis  virtues:  “I  restore  to  you  your  sword, 
general,  asking  you  to  pledge  your  word  never  more  to 
use  it  against  the  Russians.”  Kosciusco  is  said  to  have 
declined  the  sword,  saying,  “1  need  none,  having  now 
no  mother-laijd;”  but  pledged  his  word  as  to  the  price 
of  his  liberty.  The  Czar  then  inquired  whither  the  re- 
leased prisoner  would  go!  To  which  Kosciusco  firmly 
replied,  “To  America,  where  I shall  find  brothers  in 
arms  and  glorious  recollections.” 

Mr.  Speaker  Bell.  The  Nashville  Banner  of  the 
15th  inst.  contains  the  speech  of  Mr.  Hell  delivered  at  the 
public  dinner  recently  given  him  at  Nashville.  It  occu- 
pies nine  columns  of  the  Banner  in  close  type.  It  is  a 
complete  and  thorough  expose  of  the  secret  operations, 
the  plans,  movements  and  machinations  of  the  party  now 
in  power.  We  have  room  to-day  only  for  the  following 
extract,  which  terminates  the  speech: 

I have  already  said,  that  party  is  the  only  source  whence  de- 
struction awaits  our  system.  I am  so  fully  and  solemnly  im- 
pressed with  this  truth,  that  were  I asked,  what  I considered 
the  first  great  duty  of  an  American  statesman,  aL  this  time,  I 
would  say,  guard  against  the  excesses  of  party.  If  1 were  ask- 
ed what  I considered  the  second,  I would  answer,  guard  the 
excesses  of  party— and  were  I asked  the  third,  I would  still  say 
guard  the  excesses  of  party.  Every  thing  else  may  be  safely 
and  confidently  left  to  the  free  and  natural  action  of  our  system. 
These  are  the  dangers  to  be  apprehended  from  the  spirit  of  par- 
ty, in  its  ordinary  modes  and  forms.  But  when  its  spirit  shall 
receive  an  organic  existence— thus  giving  rise  to  a system  with- 
in a system,  not  subordinate,  but  superior  to  and  designed  to 
control  the  natural  operation  of  the  regular,  lawful  and  consti- 
tutional government  of  the  country;  when  thus  organized,  and, 
I may  say,  personified  spirit  of  party,  no  longer  fed  and  sustain- 
ed by  the  only  safe  and  legitimate  aliments  of  principle  and  a 
high  souled  emulation  and  competition  for  the  honors  of  a free 
country,  but,  addressed  to  and  relying  for  its  support,  upon  the 
selfish  and  mercenary  passion  of  our  nature  shall  become  the 
prime  interest,  and  the  country  but  a secondary  one;  when  it 
shall  be  thought  more  perilous  to  a man’s  fame  and  prospects, 
to  desert  such  a party,  than  to  conspire  against  the  interests, 
the  glory  and  the  liberties  of  the  country;  when  a decent  regard 
to  consistency — when  the  first  principles  of  a free  government 
— when  the  sacred  obligations  of  truth  and  justice  are  required 
to  be  yielded  up  a sacrifice  to  the  unity  of  such  a partv,  then,  F 
proclaim  to  you,  and  to  the  world,  that  the  spirit  of  evil  which 
is  in  party  is  predominant.  (Great  cheering.)  Those  who  would 
guard  the  puhlic  liberty  and  our  fVee  institutions  from  pollution 
and  overthrow,  must  range  themselves  under  a different  stand- 
ard. (Cheering.)  When  party  is  the  watchword  and  the  en- 
sign of  those  who  fight  for  the  spoils,  the  warning  voice  of  pa- 
triotism says  to  every  freeman,  to  every  White  man,  inscribe 
your  country  upon  your  banner,  and  “in  hoc  vince.**  (Tre- 
mendous applause.) 

The  Forefathers’  Rock  enclosed.  It  affords  the  highest 
satisfaction  to  announce  that  ihe  long  desired  protection  of  the 
Forefathers’  Rock  is  at  length  completed,  and  It  may  be  pro- 
nounced a noble  structure  worthy  of  the  purpose  intended. 
The  fabric  is  a perfect  eJipse,  41  feet  in  circumference,  consist- 
ing of  wrought  iron  bars  five  feet  high,  resting  on  a base  of 
hammered  granite.  The  heads  of  the  perpendicular  bars  are 
harpoons  and  boat  hooks  alternately.  The  whole  is  embellish- 
ed with  emblematic  figures  of  cast  iron.  The  base  of  the  rail- 
ing is  studded  with  emblems  of  marine  shells,  placed  alternate*, 
ly  reversed,  having  a striking  effect.  The  upper  part  of  the 
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Pulling  is  encircled  with  a wreath  of  iron  casting  in  imitation  of 
heraldry  curtains,  with  festoons;  of  these  there  are  41  bearing 
the  names  in  has  relief  of  the  111  puritan  fathers  who  signed  the 
memorable  compact  while  in  the  cabin  of  th6  Mayflower,  at 
Cape  Cod  in  1620.  This  noble  acquisition  reflects  honor  on  all 
who  have  taken  an  interest  in  the  undertaking.  In  the  original 
design  by  George  W.  Brimmer,  esq.  ingeniousness  and  a line 
taste  is  displayed;  and  in  ail  its  parts  the  work  is  executed  with 
much  judgment  and  skill.  The  castihgs  are  executed  in  the 
most  improved  style  ol  the  an.  This  superb  memorial  will  last 
for  ages,  and  the  names  and  story  of  the  great  founders  of  our 
empire  will  be  made  familiar  to  the  latest  generation. 

[ Old  Colony  Memorial. 

Viaduct  of  the  Providence  rail  road.  It  is  already  known 
that  one  track  of  the  Boston  and  Providence  rail  road  is  com- 
pleted through,  with  the  exception  of  the  viaduct  at  Cantcm. 
The  locomotives  were  put  on  at  both  ends  last  week.  We  hap- 
pened a few  days  ago  to  be  at  Canton,  and  of  course  took  care 
to  view  the  viaduct.  It  is  a splendid  work,  which  might  in  the 
days  of  yore,  have  done  honor  to  the  enlerprize  of  an  emperor. 
But  now,  private  efforts  accomplish  such  things  without  parade. 
The  viaduct  is  to  carry  the  road  over  a ravine  of  about  six  hun- 
dred feet,  and  in  the  centre  near  seventy  feet  deep.  It  is  built 
of  stone  blocks,  procured  at  the  distance  of  half  a mile,  and 
drawn  to  the  ground  on  common  carts  and  wagons,  and  then 
rough  hewn  into  regular  shapes.  It  is  a continuous  wall,  with 
the  exception  of  six  or  seven  ground  arches,  which  pass  a mill- 
pond at  the  bottom  of  the  ravine.  On  each  side  of  the  wall  are 
ribs  or  pillars  from  the  bottom,  projecting  two  or  three  feet,  at 
intervals  of  twenty  or  thirty  feet.  On  these,  arches  are  sprung 
laterally  with  the  main  wall,  which  will  have  the  effect  to  give 
sufficient  breadth  for  the  road,  at  the  same  time  that  they  in- 
crease the  beauty  of  the  architecture.  The  two  upper  tiers  of 
stones  are  to  spread  across  the  arches,  and  above  are  to  be  rais- 
ed parapets  completing  the  work.  The  work  is  going  on  rapid- 
ly, but  must  necessarily  occupy  some  weeks  before  its  comple- 
tion. In  the  mean  time  the  cars  run  to  the  comnjencement  of 
the  viaduct  on  each  side,  where  passengers  and  baggage  have 
to  be  taken  down  the  bank  and  then  up  again;  a process  of  no 
great  difficulty.  Journal  of  Commerce. 

Liability  of  postmasters.  The  Philadelphia  Times 
has  the  following: 

“The  proprietor  of  this  paper,  last  week,  recovered 
judgment  against  a postmaster  for  a paper  not  taken  from 
his  office  of  which  he  neglected  to  inform  him.  All  post- 
masters who  do  so,  render  themselves  liable,  and  ought 
to  be  held  accountable.” 

Every  editor  ought  to  publish  this  conspicuously,  as 
well  for  the  benefit  of  postmasters  as  of  themselves. 

Great  ship.  The  following  particulars  in  relation  to  the 
“big  ship,”  the  Pennsylvania,  now  on  the  stocks  at  the  Phila- 
delphia navy  yard,  have  been  communicated  for  publication  by 
a sail  maker  in  the  U.  S.  navy.  Some  of  the  newspapers  have 
suggested  that  the  government  establish  a school  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  apprentices  as  seamen — and  if  the  suggestion  should  be 
thought  worthy  of  consideration,  might  not  the  Pennsylvania 
be  fitted  out  for  the  express  purpose  of  aiding  in  the  plan. 

210  feet  lower  deck; 

220  “ 8 in.  length  aloft; 

190  “ length  of  keel  for  tonnnge; 

56  9 inches,  moulded  breadth  of  beam  for  tonnage; 

59  feet  do.  do.  do.  outside  of  wales; 

23  “ depth  of  hold; 

46  “ extreme  depth  amid  ships; 

3,212  tonnage;  guns,  140; 

18,341  yards  duck,  one  set  of  sails; 

14,624  do.  bags,  hammocks,  boat  sails,  awnings,  &c.; 
total  32,965  yards; 

• 1 1 inches  shrouds; 

19  do.  main  stay; 

278  feet  mainmast — 93  yards  1 foot; 

110  “ main  yard; 

82  “ topsail  yard; 

62  “ top  gallant  yard; 

36  “ royal  yard; 

1 0,000  lbs.  sheet  anchor; 

25  inches  do. 

1,531  yards  main  topsail.  [Penn.  Inquirer. 

The  Turks  have  built  a ship  that  is  larger  than  this, 
which  has  been  launched,  and  is  fitting  for  sea.  The 
following  is  a description  of  her,  by  com.  Porter — 

I visited  every  part  of  the  ship.  She  is  larger  than  our  Penn- 
sylvania. The  carpenter’s  work  and  the  materials  of  which 
she  is  composed,  are  not  equal  to  those  of  onr  ships,  hut  when 
I say  we  have  not  a ship  in  our  service,  whose  ornamental 
parts,  equipments,  and  outfit  are  at  all  to  be  compared  to  those 
of  the  Mahmoud,  as  regards  richness,  elegance,  utility  and  ex- 
pense, I say  no  more  than  the  truth.  Her  batteries  will  consist  of 
one  hundred  and  forty  guns,  of  calibres  from  five  hundred  pounds 
downward.  On  her  main  deck  she  is  to  carry  four  of  this  de- 
scription, the  rest  are  to  he  forty  two  pounders.  Every  gun  on 
board  i*,as  bright  as  burnished  gold;  her  gun-carriages  are  ab- 


solutely cabinet  work;  all  the  iron  work  about  them  is  like 
polished  steel,  and  the  brass  work,  of  which  tlieie  is  much, cor- 
responding therewith.  The  beautiful  polish  of  the  rich  and 
costly  woods  of  which  the  ceiling,  sides  and  bulk  heads  of  her 
cabin  are  composed,  strikes  the  eye  with  a dazzling  magnifi- 
cence. The  floors  are  covered  wi ill  the  same  woods  laid  in 
a kind  of  Mosaic.  All  the  rest  of  her  equipments,  which  are  in 
a high  state  of  forwardness  in  the  storehouses,  are  in  the  same 
keeping;  and  when  all  are  put  together,  and  the  Mahmoud  is 
complete,  the  Turks  will  have  it  in  their  power  to  boast  of  the 
largest  and  most  splendid  ship  in  the  world. 

— •••>»©  © 

FOREIGN  NEWS. 

London  papers  of  the  I9tli  May.  containing  Paris  dates  of  the 
17th,  received  at  New  York — 

GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND. 

There  were  various  reports  of  trouble  among  lord  Melbourne’s 
ministers.  The  marquis  of  Wellesley  is  said  to  have  resigned 
the  office  of  lord-chamberlain.  It  is  also  staled  that  the  earl  of 
Albemarle  lias  resigned  the  mastership  of  the  horse;  but  the 
Sun  contradicts  tin's  latter  report.  A London  paper  ol  the  19th 
gives  the  following  note  from  a correspondent  from  the  house 
of  commons: 

House  of  commons,  half  past  one  o’clock. 

Great  commotion  prevails  here — all  the  committees  are  in 
confusion — and  the  order  list  is  so  made  out  that  it  appears  to  be 
the  intention  to  have  no  house  to  night.  As  two  election  com- 
mittees must  he  balloited  for,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  avoid 
this,  but  every  effort  will  be  made.  The  reason  assigned  for 
this  emeute  is,  that  Mr.  Spring  Rice,  after  declaring  that  he  can- 
not lead  the  house,  has  resigned. 

The  Times  slates  that  on  being  asked  whether  the  report  of 
his  resignation  was  true,  the  marquis  of  Wellesley  replied  “that 
he  had  not  resigned  from  any  inability  to  execute  the  duties  of 
the  office,  but  because,  if  lie  letained  it,  he  must  support  lord 
Melbourne’s  administration,  and  this,  as  a man  of  honor,  he 
could  not  do,  it  being  evident  to  him  that  the  government  of 
Ireland  had  been  delegated  by  lord  Melbourne,  or  through  some 
irresponsible  colleague  of  the  noble  lord,  into  the  hands  of  Mr. 
O’Connell.” 

In  the  house  of  lords  on  the  18th,  the  earl  of  Wilton  present- 
ed a petition,  signed  by  10,512  persons,  inhabitants  of  Manches- 
ter, in  support  ol  the  independence  of  the  house  of  peers,  and 
praying  their  lordships  that  they  would  not  consent  to  any  mea- 
sure calculated  to  weaken  the  temporal  and  spiritual  capacity 
of  the  church  of  England  and  Ireland.  At  the  head  of  the  mul- 
titude of  signatures  to  the  petition,  was  that  of  a gentleman  of 
large  landed  property  and  great  independence  of  character,  who 
was  himself  a Roman  Catholic. 

Lord  Morpeth  took  his  seat  in  the  house  of  commons  on  the 
18th  of  May— amidst  the  cheers  of  the  whig-radicals,  it  is  stat- 
ed in  the  Morning  Chronicle  of  the  19th,  that  lord  John  Russell 
subscribed  five  hundred  pounds  toward  the  expenses  of  lord 
Morpeth’s  election. 

No  doubt  was  entertained  of  the  triumph  of  lord  John  Russell 
in  the borough  of  Stroud! 

FRANCE. 

Paris  papers  and  letters  are  to  the  17th  of  May,  inclusive. 
They  contain  not  one  syllable  respecting  the  American  ques- 
tion, which  has  therefore,  not  yet  been  called  up  for  considera- 
tion in  the  peers; — and  as  this  body  has  taken  upon  its  hands 
another  serious  matter,  before  having  disposed  of  the  great  poli- 
tical trials,  upon  which  it  has  been  engaged  for  some  time  past, 
it  is  quite  uncertain  how  soon  the  indemnity  bill  will  receive  its 
final  disposition. 

The  matter  alluded  is  the  trial  of  many  persons  for  political 
offences,  of  various  descriptions — which  will,  probably,  bring 
about  much  difficulty,  and  cause  a great  excitement,  without 
producing  any  possible  good.  If  found  guilty,  it  seems  agreed 
that  they  wili  be  pardoned. 

SPAIN  AND  PORTUGAL. 

There  is  no  important  news  from  either  kingdom.  Things  re- 
main as  they  weie.  We  have,  however,  the  following  report 
concerning  Spain — 

Peace,  it  is  stated,  is  at  length  to  be  restored  to  this  unhappy 
country,  on  the  footing  of  a marriage  between  the  eldest  son  of 
Don  Carlos  and  the  queen,  the.  maintenance  of  the  estatuto  real 
and  the  integrity  of  the  northern  provinces.  Of  the  particulars 
it  may  be  premature  to  speak  confidently,  but  the  fact  itself  is 
too  probable  to  need  much  confirmation;  for  nothing  is  more 
reasonable  than  that  both  parties  should  be  tired  of  a war  in 
•which  little  was  gained  on  either  side  but  disgrace,  and  of  which 
the  most  certain  thing  that  could  he  predicted  appeared  to  be 
that  it  never  would  come  to  an  end. 

BELGIUM. 

Much  indignation,  as  well  as  surprise,  exists,  because  of  an 
unexpected  decree  of  the  king  closing  the  sessions  of  the  senate 
and  house  of  representatives,  for  reasons  that  do  not  clearly  ap- 
pear. It  is  said  that  the  chamber,  manifested  the  utmost  as- 
tonishment and  indignation.  A scene  of  uproar  ensued  when 
the  minister  had  ceased  reading  the  decree;  the  greater  part  of 
the  members  rose  and  surrounded  the  tribune,  and  vented  their 
feelings  in  the  most  noisy  and  unequivocal  manner,  so  as  to 
drown  the  voice  of  the  president,  whose  authority  was  unable 
to  preserve  order.  The  meeting  was  put  an  end  to  amid  great 
confusion. 
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LATER  NEWS. 

We  have  London  date- of  the 26th  and  Paris  of  the  24ih  May. 

The  money  market  at  London  seems  in  a feverish  state,  es- 
pecially as  to  Spanish  bonds.  Consols  91  jj. 

Mrs.  Hernans,  the  celebrated  poetess,  had  died  at  Dublin, 
after  a long  and  painful  illness,  which  she  bore  with  much  re 
signation  and  piety. 

There  is  not  a word  from  France  on  American  affairs.  Much 
excitement  existed  in  the  chambers  concerning  the  state  pri 
sorters. 

There  are  various  and  contradictory,  and  unsatisfactory  re- 
ports from  Spain. 

In  the  house  of  commons,  Mr.  Sinclair  wished  to  know 
when  the  consideration  of  the  Irish  tithe  question  was  to  he 
brought  on.  Loid  J Russell  could  not  fix  a day,  but  the  mea- 
sure would  be  brought  forward  shortly  after  Whitsuntide. 

The  marquis  of  Ctiandos  then  rose  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
house  to  the  present  distressed  and  depressed  state  of  agricul- 
ture; and  in  the  couise  of  his  speech,  suggested  the  repeal  of 
agricultural  taxes  and  other  measures  of  relief  for  that  body, 
and  concluded  by  moving  an  address  to  his  majesty,  praying 
that  his  majesty’s  government  would  direct  its  attention  to  the 
best  inode  of  affording  relief  to  agriculture. 

Lord  Darliiuitoti  seconded  the  address. 

Lord  John  Russell  contended  that  the  motion  of  the  noble 
marquis  was  uncalled  for,  that  the  new  poor  law  bill  and  other 
measures  recently  adopted,  would  go  to  relieve  to  a considera- 
ble extent  the  agricultural  interest,  and  that  the  government 
were  adopting  every  means  within  their  power  to  add  to  that 
relief.  He  concluded  by  moving  as  an  amendment,  “That  the 
house  would  direct  its  attention  to  the  report  of  the  committee 
which  sat  last  session  to  consider  the  subject  of  county  rates, 
with  a view  to  giving  relief  to  local  and  county  burthens.” 

Mr.  Cobbett  ridiculed  flie  idea  of  the  farmer  being  relieved 
by  the  operation  of  the  poor  laws,  which  bad  the  effect  of  in- 
creasing the  agricultural  distress.  Nineteen  out  of  twenty  of 
the  farmers  were  in  a stale  of  insolvency,  and  unless  something 
was  done  for  their  relief,  the  most  ruinous  consequences  must 
follow. 

Sir  R.  Peel  would  support  the  amendment,  being  convinced 
that  the  government,  with  a surplus  of  £250,000  only,  were  not 
in  a situation  to  extend  efficient  relief  to  the  agriculturists.  He 
recommended  that  the  surplus  should  be  applied  to  a reduction 
of  the  auction  duty,  the  duty  on  glass,  and  to  the  reduction  of 
the  land  tax. 

After  some  further  debate  the.  house  divided:  For  the  amend- 
ment 211;  for  the  marquis  of  Chandos’  motion  150:  majority 
against  the  motion  61. 

The  demand  for  British  manufactures,  generally,  is  very  ac- 
tive—and  the  working  people  contented. 

The  French  forces  in  Algiers  were'  to  be  kept  up,  in  all  their 
efficiency. 

Letters  from  Persia  bring  accounts  that  the  greatest  anarchy 
prevails  in  that,  country.  Mohamet  Miza  has  appeared  at  the 
head  of  60,000  men  and  60  pieces  of  cannon,  before  the  gates  of 
Teheran,  where  he  proclaimed  himself  king.  Prince  Shah,  go- 
vernor of  the  town,  wished  to  oppose  his  entry,  but  was  obliged 
to  retire,  owing  to  Ali  Yankhan,  general  of  his  army  declaring 
in  favor  of  Mohamet. 

MEXICO. 

Great  excitement  is  said  to  prevail  in  Matamoras  among  the 
foreigners  in  consequence  of  (lie  imprisonment  of  Messrs. 
Boyd  & Lee,  American  merchants,  and  the  subsequent  harsh 
treatment  they  received.  The  Mercurio  of  Matamoras  says 
that  a few  days  before,  the  parish  priest,  while  conveying  the 
sacrament  in  the  usual  cortege  to  the  house  of  a sick  person, 
was  met  by  the  above  named  gentlemen,  who  did  not  pay  to 
the  procession  those  marks  of  reverence,  which  are  customai  v. 
The  priest,  irritated,  appealed  to  the  spectators,  ordering  them 
to  seize  Messrs.  Boyd  & Lee,  and  throw  them  into  dungeon, 
which  was  done  without  the  least  hesitation  on  the  part  of  the 
people,  or  interference  on  the  part  of  the  magistrates.  [And 
this  a republic!] 

LATEST  NEWS. 

London  papers  of  May  30. 

There  wa=  a great  pressure  for  money  at  London,  and  a great 
want  of  confidence  prevailed.  All  sort3  of  reports  were  in  cir- 
culation— chiefly  that  the  assistance  demanded  by  Spain  would 
be  granted  by  France  and  England.  Instant  aid  is  required  by 
the  queen  regent.  A general  war  is  feared,  if  it  should  be 
afforded.  There  is  to  he  a meeting  between  the  emperor  of 
Russia  and  king  of  Prussia,  in  Silesia. 

France  will  aid  Spain  with  50,000  men;  and  England  supply 
her  with  munitions  of  war. 

— •*►»*©  ^ ©44« 

BRITISH  ANTI-SLAVERY  SOCIETY. 

From  the  New  York  Commercial  Advertiser. 

The  British  anti-slavery  society  celebrated  its  anniversary 
for  1835,  at  Exeter  Hall,  London,  on  Friday  the  14th  of  May — 
Lord  Brougham  in  the  chair.  His  lordship  made  an  eloquent 
and  stirring  speech  on  fhe  occasion  in  which  he  spoke  earnest- 
ly against  the  conduct  of  France  and  the  United  States,  on  the 
the  subject  of  slavery.  Mr.  Fovvell  Buxton  followed  in  a short 
speech,  and  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Geo.  Stephen,  who  also  ad- 
verted to  the  conduct  of  the  U.  States.  His  speech,  however, 
was  chiefly  devoted  to  the  condition  of  the  semi-emancipated 
slaves  in  the  West  Indies,  under  the  new  system  of  apprentice- 


ship; and  if  the  one-half  of  his  disclosures  are  true,  Mr.  George 
Thompson  ought  to  be  recalled  from  this  country  by  the  snuff- 
taking  spinsters  of  Glasgow,  10  deliver  lectures  on  humanity  to 
his  own  countrymen;  or  rather  he  slunsid  be  despatched  to  the 
West  Indies,  where  the  evil  exists,  instead  of  prowling  about 
New  England,  for  the  purpose  of  inflaming  the  passions  of 
the  people,  where  a slave  has  not  been  seen  these  twenty 
years,  against  their  brethren  of  the  south — for  most  certainly 
the  slaves  of  the  southern  states  are  in  a far  better  condition 
than  the  emancipated  negroes  of  the  British  colonies.  The 
statements  of  Mr.  Stephen  were  confirmed  by  Mr.  Bucking- 
ham. 

The  meeting  was  next  addressed  by  the  rev.  John  Burnett. 
And  he  in  turn  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  O’Connell,  who  uttered 
a second  edition*  of  his  calumnies  upon  the  people  of  the  Unit- 
ed States,  with  increased  vehemence  and  bitterness.  Accord- 
ing to  the  report  of  the  Morning  Chronicle,  “he  began  by  ad- 
verting to  slavery  in  America,  on  which  country  he  pronounced  a 
most  bitter  phUlippic.,i  He  “denounced  the  Americans  as  men 
who  were  a disgrace  to  humanity;”  and  declared  l that 
the  Americans  had  forfeited  all  title  to  be  called  MEN 
OF  HONOR,  or  take  a place  IN  THE  SAME  GRADE  OF 
SOCIETY  AS  THE  PEOPLE  OF  ENGLAND.”  We  will 
not,  however,  confine  ourselves  to  detached  sentences  of  the 
agitator’s  harangue.  The  following  passage  is  from  the  ex- 
tended report  of  the  London  Christian  Advocate,  of  May  18— 
and  we  commend  it  to  the  particular  attention  of  the  getter3- 
up  of  the  O’Connell  guards: — 

“The  honorable  and  learned  gentleman  then  proceeded  to 
speak  in  terms  of  severe  censure  of  the  conducfof  the  Ameri- 
cans, in  continuing  to  keep  in  bondage  the  black  population  in 
many  of  their  states.  It  was  disgusting  to  every  lover  of  rea- 
son and  justice  and  true  liberty,  to  hear  them  boast  of  their  de- 
mocratic principles  and  institutions,  without  a blush  at  the 
recollection  of  their  bondsmen.  They  were  traitors  to  liberty , 
to  honor , to  consistency.  They  nullified  the  proudest  sentiment 
in  their  immortal  declaration  of  independence,  which  declared 
all  men  to  have  equal,  sacred  and  inalienable  rights.  (Cheers.) 
He  did  not  wonder  at  the  death  plagues  of  New  Orleans,  or  the 
devastation  of  its  people,  many  of  whom  enjoyed  health  and  vigor 
at  morn,  and  were  lifeless  at  noon,  when  they  had  committed  or 
countenanced  crimes  which  could  only  be  registered  with  the  an- 
nals of  Nicholas  and  the  curses  of  Poland.  The  honorable  and 
learned  gentleman  read  several  extracts  from  an  American  act 
of  parliament,  in  which  it  was  enjoined  that  no  judge,  member 
of  parliament,  barrister  or  preacher,  should  speak  or  write  any 
thing  against  slavery,  under  the  pain  of  bein';  sentenced  to  not 
less  than  three  years  and  not  more  than  twenty-one  years  im- 
prisonment or,  death,  at  the  discretion  of  the- court!!!  And  that 
no.  American  should  teach  a slave  to  read  or  write,  under  pain  of 
not  le.ss.than  three  months,  and  not  more  than  twelve  months 
imprisonment.  (Hear,  hear.)  The  honorable  and  learned,  gentle- 
man flung  this  black  dishonor  on  the  star  spangled  banner  of 
America — in  vain  did  it  reave  over  every  sea,  proclaiming  the 
honor  of  the  boasted  republic  of  modern  times — THOSE  WHO 
FOUGHT  UNDER  IT  WERE  FELONS  OF  THE  HUMAN 
RACE— (hear,  heai),  TRAITORS  TO  LIBERTY,  TO  THEIR 
OWN  HONOR  AND  BLASPHEMERS  OF  THE  ALMIGH- 
TY. (lThe  red  arm.  of  God,’’’’  continued  the  honorable  and  learn- 
ed gentleman,  “is  bared;  and  let  the  enemies  of  those  whom  he 
died  to  save,  the. black  man  as  well  as  the  white  man,  beware  of 
its  vengeance.  The  lightning  careers  through  the  troubled  air, 
resistless  amid  the  howling  of  the  tempest  and  the  rolling  of  the 
thunder .” 

(£f=And  is  it  proposed  to  form  a regiment  at  New 
York,  to  be  called  the  “0’Con:nkll  rtjards,”  after  that 
foul  tongued  and  gross  calumniator'1 — who  seemingly 
rejoices  that  the  pestilence  has  prevailed  at  New  Orleans; 
and  calls  those  who  combat  under  the  “star-spangled 
banner,”  “felons  of  the  human  race,”&c.  Would  he  dare 
so  to  speak — face  to  face?  No — no — he  would  not!  He 
well  knew  that  none  of  those  were  present  to  hear  him, 
and  that  he  was  secure  in  his  abuse  of  the  whole  Ameri- 
can people.  But  does  he  not  know  that  the  pesti- 
lence has  prevailed  as  well  in  Ireland  as  in  Louisiana — 
and  that  many  more  of  Ida  own  subjects  have  fallen  vic- 
tims to  the  disease  than  with  us — that  it  first  came  with 
Irish  emigrants  to  Quebec,  or,  at  least,  abounded  with 
them l And  with  what  impudence  and  presumption, 
does  he  undertake  to  pronounce  the  judgments  of  Goii! 
If  the  matter  he  fairly  represented,  it  is  O'  Connell,  him- 
self, that  is  the  “felon  of  the  human  race”  and  “a  blasphe- 
mer of  the  Almighty” — for  he  has  committed  a rank  and 
gross  outrage  upon  ns  on  account  of  a circumstance 
that  the  government  of  his  own  country  inflicted,  and 
which  there  isjio  way  to  relieve  ourselves  of  other  than 

*The  following  is  an  extract  from  tbe  first  edition,  being  a 
speech  of  O’Connell  delivered  about  two  years  aeo: 

“When  an  American  comes  into  society,  he  will  be  asked, 
are  you  one  of  the  TH  (EVES,  or  are  you  an  honest  man?  If 
you  are  an  honest  man,  then  you  have  given  liberty  to  your 
slaves;  if  you  are  anionst  the  THIEVES,  the  sooner  you  take 
lire  outside  of  the  house,  the  better!” 
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that  which  is  pursued.  There  are  many  more  white 
slaves  in  Ireland,  than  black  ones  in  America — and  more 
misery  and  crime. 

We  cannot  see  any  excuse  for  his  repeated  attacks  upon 
us.  They  are  in  the  wantonness  of  an  “unruly  tongue” — 
as  ungenerous  as  unjust.  We  might,  in  like  manner, 
prefer  general  charges  against  his  people — but  would  ra- 
ther make  excuses  for  them,  in  all  possible  cases,  and 
fasten  on  the  government  those  offences  and  vices  of 
which  ignorance  is  the  parent. 


O’CONNELL  AND  THE  AMERICANS. 

To  the  editor  oj  the  Morning  Chronicle. 

Sir:  In  your  paper  of  this  date  you  have  given,  as  was  to  be 
expected,  a brief  report  of  a long  harangue  1 made  at  the  anti- 
slavery meeting.  1 wish— despite  of  my  oratorical  vanity 

it  had  been  still  shorter — for  you  should  have  omitted  the 
phrase — “the  Americans  were  the  basest  and  vilest  of  man- 
kind.” 

I say  you  should  have  omitted  those  words,  as  you  had  not 
space  to  give  the  context,  ft  is  quite  true  that  I did  use  a 
phrase  of  that  strength  and  distinctness,  but  I did  use  it  not  of 
the  Americans  generally,  or  universally,  hut  of  one  class  of 
Americans  only;  namely,  the  possessors  of  slaves. 

I should  indeed  be  sorry  to  include  all  Americans  within  the 
pale  of  degrading  criminality  which  belongs  to  the  beings  who 
call  themselves  the  owners  of  their  fellow  creatures  and  who 
treat  as  property  their  fellow  men;  their  fellow  men  who  are 
their  equals  in  every  thing  hut  wealth,  education  and  crime. 

Of  the  two  first,  the  American  slave  holder  basely  robs  the 
men  of  color.  The  crime  is  the  guilty  appanage  of  the  Ameri- 
can white  man  who  countenances  slavery  in  any  shape  or  form. 

Can  you  afford  me  space  to  give  in  a condensed  shape,  my 
principal  ; argument:  It  was  this.  The  Americans,  by  their 
great  charter,  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  by  which  they 
established  themselves  into  a nation,  declare  “that  all  men  are 
by  nature  equal,  that  they  are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with 
certain  inalienable  rights;  amongst  which  are  life,  liberty  and 
the  pursuit  of  happiness.”  To  the  maintenance  of  this  decla- 
ration, they,  after  an  invocation  of  Providence,  pledged  their 
“lives,  their  fortunes  and  their  sacred  honor.”  Thus  adding 
all  the  chivalrous  obligations  of  honor  to  the  most  solemn  sane 
tion  of  an  oath. 

Think  you  not  that  this  oath  is  registered  in  heaven  to  con 
found  the  vile  and  degraded  trafficers  in  human  slavery?  Ye 
— this  solemn  vow  upon  oath  and  honor,  is  daily,  hourly,  con- 
tinuously violated  by  the  American  slave  proprietors;  and  al- 
though, in  despite  of  its  solemnity  and  sanction,  the  American 
slave  owners  keep  in  bondage  two  millions  and  a half  of  men 
yet  they  must  not  dare  to  hope  that  they  can  escape  the  indig 
nation  and  the  contempt  of  the  virtuous  and  good  all  over  the 
globe.  I have  the  honor  to  be  your  most  obedient  serv’t. 

DANIEL  O’CONNELL. 

9 Clarges-st.  May  16,  1835. 

— "»8  © 

OBSERVANCE  OF  THE  SABBATH. 

Mayor’s  office,  (New  York),  June  26th,  1835. 

To  the  citizens  of  New  York : 

The  disturbances  which  have  recently  occurred  in  this  city 
render  it  my  duty  to  call  your  attention  to  the  provisions  of  the 
laws  relating  to  a proper  observance  of  the  Sabbath.  The  re 
putation  of  this  community,  as  an  enlightened  and  moral  people 
depends  upon  the  due  observance  of  the  law's,  and  upon  evinc 
ing,  at  all  times,  a proper  respect  for  the  civil  institutions  by 
which  we  are  governed. 

Among  the  provisions  of  the  statutes  which  relate  to  this  city 
all  persons  are  prohibited  from  frequenting  tippling  houses  on 
the  first  day  of  the  week,  called  Sunday;  and  from  engaging 
on  that  day  in  any  labor  or  pastime,  which  shall  disturb  others 
in  their  observance  of  the  first  day  of  the  week  as  holy  time. 

The  attention  of  the  keepers  of  public  houses  is  especially  re 
quired  to  the  following  extracts  from  the  laws: 

“No  keeper  of  an  inn  or  tavern,  or  of  an  ale  house,  or  groce- 
ry, nor  any  other  person  authorised  to  retail  strong  or  spirituous 
liquors,  shall  on  Sunday  sell  or  dispose  of  any  ale,  porter, 
strong  or  spirituous  liquors,  excepting  to  lodgers  in  such  inns 
or  taverns,  or  to  persons  travelling  on  that  day  in  cases  allowed 
by  Maw.’  ” 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  neglpct  of  a due  observance 
of  these  salutary  provisions  is  a prolific  source  of  disorder  and 
interruption  of  the.  public  peace. 

Nowr,  therefore,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
aldermen  and  assistant  aldermen  of  the  several  wards,  I issue 
this  notice,  calling  upon  all  good  citizens  to  pay  proper  respect 
and  obedience  to  the  laws.  I do  further  require  all  inspectors 
and  Sunday  officers  to  he  vigilant  and  active  in  the  discharge 
of  their  duties,  and  to  give  immediate  notice  of  all  violations  of 
the  laws  i"  respect  to  the  sale  of  ardent  spirits  or  intoxicating 
liquors  on'lP'tnday,  to  the  aldermen  or  assistant  aldermen  of  the 
ward  in  which  the  offence  is  committed. 

In  all  cases  of  an  infringement  of  the  law’s  on  this  subject,  in- 
formation may  be  given  at  the  mayor’s  office,  to  the  end  that 
the  offenders  may  be  punished,  and  proper  measures  adopted  in 
pursuance  of  the  following  provisions. 

“It  shall  and  may  be  lawful  for  the  mayor  of  the  said  city,  in 
conjunction  wfiih  the  alderman  and  assistant  alderman,  to  hear 


and  determine,  in  a summary  way,  any  complaint  which  may 
be  preferred  against  any  tavern  keeper,  grocer  or  keeper  of  any 
ordinary  or  victualling  house,  or  public  garden,  in  the  ward  in 
which  such  alderman  and  assistant  alderman  may  reside,  for 
any  offence  in  the  premises,  and  in  case  they  shall  judge  it  pro- 
per to  deprive  such  person  of  his  license.” 

Believing  the  general  peace  and  welfare  of  the  community  to 
be  dependent  in  a great  measure  on  the  right  observance  of  the 
laws,  1 hereby  anuounce  the  determination  of  the  magistrates 
to  enforce  these  salutary  provisions,  and  to  punish  every  of- 
fence which  may  be  substantiated  before  them. 

C.  W.  LAWRENCE. 

N.  B.  The  attention  of  the  parties  interested,  is  called  to  the 
fact,  that  selling  “wine,  strong  or  spirituous  liquor,  to  be  drank 
in  any  house,  out  house,  yard  or  garden,  without  license,”  is 
declared,  by  act  of  the  legislature,  a “misdemeanor,  and  shall 
be  punished,  by  fine  and  imprisonment,  or  either,  at  the  discre- 
tion of  the  court  having  cognizance  of  the  offence.” 


LEGISLATURE  OF  RHODE  ISLAND. 

A resolution,  offered  by  Mr.  Hazard,  has  been  laid  on  the 
table  of  the  house,  for  the  appointment  of  a committee  to  in- 
quire— 

First — Whether  the  pow'ers  reserved  to  themselves  and  to  the 
people,  by  the  states,  in  forming  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States,  have  remained  unimpaired. 

Second — Whether  the  checks  and  barriers  provided  by  the 
constitution  to  secure  and  perpetuate  to  the  people  the  enjoy- 
ment of  a free  republican  government;  and  to  guard  against  the 
monarchical  tendencies  to  which  all  governments  are  prone, 
however  popular  their  forms,  have  proved  adequate  to  these 
objects.  And  especially,  whether  the  powers  vested  by  the 
constitution  in  the  senate  of  the  U.  States — in  which  branch  of 
the  government  the  small  states  are  represented  equally  with 
the  large,  as  an  indispensable  safe-guard  to  their  equal  rights, 
as  independent  states,  have  been  respected  and  preserved  from 
all  unconstitutional  interference,  evasion  or  encroachments. 

Third — Whether  the  provisions  of  the  constitution  intended 
to  guard  and  secure  the  freedom  of  the  press  and  the  free  exer- 
cise of  the  right  of  suffrage,  have  remained  unviolated. 

Fourth — Whether  the  time  has  arrived,  when  it  has  become 
necessary  for  the  states  to  provide  further  checks  and  securities 
for  the  preservation  of  the  constitution  in  its  original  strength 
and  purity.  ■ 

The  Providence  Journal  says — The  whig  state  convention, 
which  was  held  at  Newport  on  the  24th  ult.  nominated  dry  a 
unanimous  vote,  the  hon.  Tristam  Burges,  of  Providence,  and 
Henry  Y.  Cranston,  esq.  of  Newport,  as  candidates  for  the  24th 
congress. 

Joseph  L.  Tillinghast,  esq.  of  Providence,  introduced  the  fol- 
lowing resolutions: 

Resolved,  That  it  is  expedient  now  to  nominate,  and  recom- 
mend to  the  freemen  of  this  state  for  their  support  as  a candi- 
date for  the  office  of  president  of  the  United  States,  a man  who 
merits  and  enjoys  the  unqualified  confidence  of  the  friends  of 
the  constitution,  of  the  union,  and  of  the  freedom,  safety  and 
welfare  of  the  republic,  throughout  our  common  country. 

Resolved,  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  convention,  Daniel 
Webster  is  emphatically  such  a man,  and  we  do  therefore  no- 
minate and  recommend  to  the  good  people  of  this  state,  Daniel 
Webster  as  a candidate  for  the  presidency  in  the  next  ensuing 
election  of  president  of  the  United  States. 

Which  resolutions  were  unanimously  adopted. 


TONNAGE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES— 1834. 

Prom  the  Boston  Commercial  Gazette. 

The  entire  tonnage  of  the  United  Stales  on  the  1st  January, 
1834,  was  1,606,150 — and  that  of  several  of  the  largest  states, 
which  we  have  taken  the  trouble  to  foot  up,  it)  order  to  ascer- 
tain their  separate  amount,  will  be  found  as  follows: 

Massachusetts 467.639 

New  York 340,758 

Maine 225,360 

Pennsylvania 92,244 

Maryland ; 87,531 

Louisiana 60.904 

Connecticut 54,428 

Virginia 50,419 

Rhode  Island 44,793 

North  Carolina 38,326 

New  Jersey 36,867 


Principal  cities  and  to ums. 

New  Yojrk 323,734 

Boston 189,394 

Philadelphia 79,550 

New  Bedford 76.850 

Nantucket 64,545 

New  Orleans 60,904 

Baltimore 50,109 

Portland 49.012 

Bath 42,774 

Salem 31,877 

Barnstable 30,540 

Waldoboro’ 30,111 

New  London 27,870 

Penobscot 26,794 


Principal  cities  and  towns. 

Belfast 22,647 

Norfolk 21,893 

Newbury  port 23,535 

Plymouth 19,664 

Providence 19,214 

Portsmouth ,18.810 

Bristol,  R.  1 16,390 

District  of  Columbia 16,378 

Passamaquoddy 15,920 

Gloucester 14.528 

Wilmington,  Del 13,970 

Wilmington,  N.  C 12.1 18 

Charleston,  S.  C 12,231 


# 
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Massachusetts,  as  it  will  be  seen,  although  but  the  eighth 
state  in  point  of  population,  proudly  takes  the  lead  in  the 
niuount  of  her  shipping — and  Boston,  in  proportion  to  her  popu- 
lation, owns  very  nearly  double  as  much  as  the  great  com 
inercid!  emporium  of  New  York.  Philadelphia  is  rather  losing 
ground  in  this  respect,  and  Baltimore  is  rapidly  falling  off— so 
that  in  the  course  of  a year  or  two  the  flourishing  little  town  of 
New  Bedford  will  inevitably  lake  rank  of  both  of  them.  In 
1810  the  tonnage  of  Philadelphia  was  121,443,  and  Baltimore 
302,434,  or  more  than  double  the  present  amount.  What  can 
possibly  be  the  reason  of  this  great  falling  off?  Let  it  he  what 
it  may,  there  is  no  mistake  at  all  about  Baltimore  in  other  re- 
spects, and  if  she  finds  it  more  to  her  advantage  to  employ  her 
(•hipping  than  to  own  it,  she  at  least  comes  in  for  a share  of  the 
enterprise  and  business  transactions  of  the  country. 

There  were  built  in  the  United  States  during  the  year  ending 
the  31st  December  1833,  1,188  vessels,  144  were  ships,  169  brigs, 
625  schooners,  185  sloops,  and  65  steamboats;  principally  as 
follows: — 


Ships. 

Brigs. 

Schrs. 

Sloops.  S.  boats.  Total 

Maine 

37 

99 

167 

13 

0 

316 

Massachusetts 

54 

30 

99 

12 

0 

195 

New  York 

26 

7 

44 

43 

7 

127 

Maryland 

8 

10 

152 

7 

4 

181 

New  Jersey 

0 

2 

26 

50 

0 

78 

Connecticut 

3 

7 

23 

22 

1 

56 

Virginia 

1 

0 

42 

3 

0 

46 

Pennsylvania 

7 

3 

3 

5 

25 

46 

North  Carolina 

1 

0 

38 

0 

0 

39 

Ohio  0 0 

Of  which  there  were  built  in 

2 

6 

20 

28 

New  York  city 

26 

7 

36 

39 

5 

113 

Boston 

30 

20 

24 

4 

0 

78 

Bath 

15 

17 

20 

0 

0 

52 

Baltimore 

8 

10 

27 

2 

4 

51 

Portland 

8 

13 

17 

4 

0 

42 

Philadelphia 

7 

3 

3 

5 

1 

19 

These  of  coure  include  the  whole  district.  Boston,  for  in- 
stance, includes  Charlestown  and  Medford,  and  Bath  includes 
the  Kennebec. 

The  greatest  importing  states  are  New  York,  Massachusetts, 
Louisiana  and  Pennsylvania.  The  greatest  exporting  states  are 
Louisiana,  New  York,  South  Carolina  and  Massachusetts. — 
They  rank  as  follows: 


Imports.  Exports. 

New  York $73,188,594  $25,512,014 

Massachusetts 17,672,129  10,148,820 

Louisiana 13,781,809  26,557,524 

Pennsylvania 10,479,268  3,989,746 

South  Carolina 1,787,267  11,207,778 

Connecticut 384,720  422,416 


- ■ ^ ■ 

RIGHTS  OF  PROPRIETORS,  &c. 

From  the  Providence  Journal. 

Samogl  Jenks  vs.  Robert  B.  Coleman.  This  was  an  ac- 
tion of  the  case,  tried  last  week  at  the  circuit  of  the  United 
States,  liolden  at  Newport,  in  which  the  plaintiff  sought  to  re- 
cover damages  of  the  defendant,  the  commander  of  the  steam- 
boat Benjamin  Franklin,  which  runs  between  Providence  and 
New  York,  touching  at  Newport,  for  refusing  to  receive  plain- 
tiff on  board  his  boat  at  Providence  and  convey  him  to  New- 
port, the  customary  fare  for  which  he  tendered  the  defendant. 
It  was  given  in  evidence  that  the  plaintiff  was  the  agent  of  the 
Tremont  line  of  stages,  running  between  Providence  and  Bos- 
ton—that  his  object  was  to  lake  passage  in  the  boat  to  New- 
port, and  then  go  on  board  the  steamboat  President,  on  her 
passage  from  New  York  to  Providence,  on  the  next  morning, 
for  the  purpose  of  soliciting  passengers  for  the  Tremont  line  of 
stages  for  Boston.  This  the  proprietors  of  the  President  and 
Benjamin  Franklin  had  prohibited,  and  bad  given  notice  that 
they  would  not  permit  agents  of  that  line  of  stages  to  take  pas- 
sages in  their  boats,  for  that  purpose.  The  reason  assigned  for 
such  prohibition  was,  that  it  was  important  for  ttie  proprietors 
of  the  steamboats  that  the  passengers  from  their  boats,  for  Bos- 
ton, should  find  at  all  times,  on  their  arrival  at  Providence,  an 
immediate  and  expeditious  passage  to  Boston.  To  insure  this 
object,  the  Citizens’  Coach  company  had  contracted  with  the 
steamboat  proprietors  to  carry  all  the  passengers  who  wished 
logo  in  their  carriages  immediately  to  Boston,  in  good  car- 
riages at  reasonable  expedition  and  prices;  and  the  command- 
ers of  the  steamboats  were  to  receive  the  fare  and  make  out 
way  bills  of  the  passengers,  for  the  Citizens’ Coach  company. 
This  they  continued  to  perform,  and  in  order  to  counteract  the 
effect  of  this  contract,  which  had  been  offered  the  Tremont 
line,  and  declined,  that  line  placed  an  agent  on  board  the  boats 
to  solicit  passengers  for  their  coaches,  and  on  being  complained 
to  by  the  Citizen’s  Coach  company,  the  proprietors  of  the 
steamboats  interdicted  such  agents  from  comint!  on  board  their 
boats.  And  in  this  instance  refused  to  permit  the  plaintiff  to 
take  passage  ill  the  boat  for  Newport. 

For  the  plaintiff  it  was  contended,  that  steamboat  proprietors 
were  common  carriers— and  every  person  conducting  himself 
with  propriety  had  a right  to  be  carried,  unless  he  had  forfeited 
that  right.  The  plaintiff  in  this  instance  did  conduct  with  pro 
priety,  and  had  not  forfeited  his  right  to  be  carried,  by  any  im- 
proper misconduct. 


The  steamboat  proprietors,  and  Citizens’  Coach  company 
bad  attempted  to  establish  a monopoly,  which  should  not  be 
countenanced,  it  being  against  the  public  interest.  Such  a mo- 
nopoly operated  to  increase  the  price  and  prolong  the  time  of 
passage  from  Providence  to  Boston,  while  open  competition 
promoted  the  public  interest  and  convenience,  by  reducing  the 
fare  and  expediting  the  passage. 

The  plaintiff,  in  this  instance,  requested  to  be  conveyed  from 
Providence  to  Newport,  during  which  passage,  it  was  well 
known,  no  passengers  were  to  he  solicited.  That  was  to  be 
done  only  on  the  passage  from  Newport  to  Providence. 

For  the  defendant  it  was  contended  that  the  contract  made 
by  the  steamboat  proprietors  and  the  Citizens’  company 
was  legal,  and  subserved  the  public  convenience,  and  the  in- 
terest of  the  proprietors  of  the  boats  and  stages.  It  insured  to 
the  passengers  expeditious  passages  at  reasonable  prices; — that 
the  regulation  excluding  the  agents  of  the  Tremont  line  of 
stages  from  the  steamboats  was  legal  and  just,  becaure  it  was 
necessary  to  promote  the  foregoing  objects,  to  wit,  the  public 
convenience,  and  the  interests  of  the  propiietors  of  both  the 
boats  and  stages.  Of  this  interdiction  the  plaintiff  had  received 
notice,  and  had  no  legal  right  to  complain. 

Judge  Story  summed  up  the  evidence,  and  stated  the  views 
of  the  court  upon  the  law  arising  in  the  case. 

Mr.  Webster,  for  the  plaintiff,  requested  the  court  to  charge — 
“That  the  jury  must  be  satisfied  that  this  agreement  was  ne- 
cessary or  clearly  expedient  for  the  public  interest,  and  the  in- 
terest of  the  proprietors  of  the  boats,  or  otherwise  the  captain 
of  the  boat  could  not  enforce  it  by  refusing  the  plaintiff  a pas- 
sage:—Or,  that  the  defendant  must  show  that  the  substantia] 
interest  of  the  proprietors,  or  of  the  public,  required  an  arrange- 
ment such  as  that  they  entered  into,  in  order  to  justify  their  re- 
fusal to  carry  the  plaintiff  for  the  cause  assigned.” 

The  court  refused  to  give  instruction  in  the  manner  and  form 
as  prayed,  but  did  instruct  the  jury  that  “it  is  not  necessary  for 
the  defendant  to  prove  that  the  contract  in  the  case  was  neces- 
sary to  accomplish  the  objects  therein  stated;  but  if  is  sufficient 
if  it  was  entered  into  by  the  steamboat  proprietors  bona  fide  and 
purely  for  the  purpose  of  their  own  interest  and  the  accommo- 
dation of  the  public,  from  their  belief  of  its  necessity,  or  its 
utility.  If  the  jury  should  be  of  opinion,  that  under  all  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case, -it  was  a reasonable  contract,  and  the 
exclusion  of  the  plaintiff  was  a reasonable  and  proper  regula- 
tion to  carry  it  into  effect  on  the  part  of  the  steamboat  proprie- 
tors, then  their  verdict  ought  to  he  in  favor  of  the  defendant; 
otherwise  in  favor  of  the  plaintiff.” 

Verdict,  for  defendant. 

R.  W.  Greene,  and  Webster,  for  plaintiff.  Rivers,  and  Whip- 
ple, for  defendant. 

— — 

PRESENTATION  OF  CHECKS. 

The  following  important  case  was  tried  in  New  York,  and 
involves  questions  of  great  interest  to  banks  and  merchants: 

On  the  3d  of  February,  1834,  the  cashier  of  the  Suffolk  bank 
at  Boston,  drew  a check  on  the  Phenix  bank  of  New  York,  in 
favor  of  Messrs.  J.  Baker  & Son,  for  $5,000.  Baker  & Son  en- 
dorsed this  check  in  blank,  and  from  them  it  passed  into  the 
bands  of  the  cashier  of  the  Atlantic  hank  at  Boston,  who  en- 
dorsed it  specially  to  Morgan,  Ketchum  & Co.  of  this  city,  and 
transmitted  it  to  them  by  mail.  The  check  was  stolen  either 
from  the  mail  or  the  post  office  in  this  city,  and  on  the  5th  of 
February,  two  days  after  it  was  mailed  at  Boston,  and  expected 
in  this  city,  it  was  presented  for  payment  at  the  Phenix  bank, 
in  New  Y^ork,  by  a licensed  porter,  named  Wm.  Walsh,  who 
was  paid  its  amount  by  the  teller  of  the  bank. 

Immediately  after  the  porter  left  the  bank,  he  handed  the 
money  to  the  person  who  sent  him  to  get  the  check  paid,  and 
another  porter,  named  Peter  D.  Cole,  who  saw  Walsh  hand  the 
money  to  the  men  who  had  employed  him,  suspected  from  the 
manner  in  which  they  received  it,  and  other  circumstances, 
that  there  was  something  incorrect  in  the  transaction,  and  re- 
quested Walsh  to  accompany  him  back  to  the  bank  and  state 
the  matter  to  the  teller.  The  two  porters  accordingly  did  so, 
and  the  teller  immediately  sent  a person  to  Morgan,  Ketchum 
& Co.  with  the  check,  in  order  to  ascertain  if  the  endorsement 
on  it,  which  purported  to  be  theirs,  was  genuine.  Morgan, 
Ketchum  & Co.  then  resided  at  44  Wall  street,  15  or  20  rods 
from  the  bank.  The  person  who  went  to  Ketchum  &.  Co.  was 
informed  that  the  endorsement  of  their  name  was  a forgery, 
and  some  person  from  the  bank  immediately  went  in  pursuit  of 
the  men  who  sent  the  check  for  payment,  and  not  being  able  to 
discover  them,  information  of  the  matter  was  sent  by  the  bank 
to  the  police  office. 

On  the  2d  of  April,  following,  Morgan,  Ketchum  & Co.  made 
a formal  demand  of  the  check  from  tin;  Phenix  bunk,  and  on 
the  refusal  of  the  hank  to  deliver  it,  commenced  an  aciion  of 
trover  for  its  recovery,  or  the  value  in  damages.  On  the  trial 
of  this  action,  a verdict  was  taken  for  the  plaintiffsH'jbjecl  to 
the  opinion  of  the  court,  on  the  question  whether  ine  first  en- 
dorsement hy  Baker  & Son  being  open  Qr  in  bank,  the  Phenix 
bank  was  entitled  to  disregard  the  subsequent  special  endorse- 
ment to  Morgan,  Ketchum  & Co.  and  was  therefore  to  be  held 
exonerated  from  liability  on  account  of  having  paid  the  amount 
without  their  endorsement — or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  on  an 
endorsement  purporting  to  be  theirs,  but  which  proved  to  be  a 
forgery.  This  question  was  decided  in  favor  of  the  bank,  but 
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the  court,  nevertheless,  granted  a new  trial  in  order  that  a jury 
might  determine  whether  the  bank  had  not  rendered  itself  liable 
by  a want  of  ordinary  prudence  in  paying  the  check,  under  the 
circumstances.  The  trial  on  Wednesday,  was  to  determine 
this  point,  and  this  only. 

A large  number  of  witnesses  were  examined,  principally  mer- 
chants and  bank  officers,  the  substance  ol  whose  testimony  was 
that  it  is  not  unusual  to  send  checks  to  banks  by  porters,  for 
small  amounts,  from  $100  to  $1,000,  but  they  were  not  usually 
sent  for  so  large  an  amount  as  $5,000;  that  it  was  not  usual  to 
pay  checks  for  large  amounts  unless  the  signature  of  the  en 
dorser  was  known. 

The  jury  retired  for  a few  moments  and  returned  a verdict 
for  the  plaintiff  for  $5,470  54,  being  the  amount  of  the  check 
and  interest  on  it. 

— -►»©  © 

THE  GEORGIA  CHEROKEES. 

We  mentioned,  some  lime  ago,  that  John  Ross,  one  of  the 
piincipal  chiefs  of  this  nation,  had  refused  to  accept  the  terms 
offered  by  the  United  States  for  the  cession  of  the  Cherokee 
lands  in  Georgia,  and  was  exerting  all  his  influence  to  induce 
the  other  chiefs  and  the  tribe  generally,  to  reject  the  proposi- 
tion. The  following  letter  has  been  written  to  Ross,  by  order 
of  the  president,  by  which  it  will  be  seen  that  no  other  terms 
will  be  offered,  and  that  the  continued  rejection  of  those  al- 
ready proposed,  will  close  the  door  of  negotiation,  at  least  so 
long  as  the  present  executive  of  the  United  States  remains  in 
office.  A council  was  to  be  held  yesterday,  at  which  the  Che- 
rokees  have  been  invited  to  meet  the  commissioners,  and  we 
shall  therefore  soon  know  whether  the  engagements  entered 
into  by  Ridge  (for  the  removal  of  the  tribe),  have  been  ratified 
or  annulled. 

War  department , May  25,  1835. 

Gentlemen:  I have  received,  and  laid  before  the  president, 
your  letter  of  the  13th  inst.  t 

He  has  instructed  me  to  authorise  you  to  announce  publicly 
to  the  Cherokees,  that  no  propositions  for  a treaty  will  hereaf- 
ter be  made,  more  favorable  than  those  now  offered  to  them. 
The  sum  of  five  millions  of  dollars  was  fixed  upon  by  the  se- 
nate, as  an  ample  equivalent  for  the  relinquishment  of  all  their 
rights  and  possessions  in  Georgia,  and  other  states  east  of  the 
Mississippi.  The  whole  subject  was  fully  considered,  before 
this  price  was  determined.  Mr.  Ross  and  his  associates  had 
daily  opportunities  of  expressing  their  own  views  to  the  com- 
mittee, and  to  other  senators  verbally  and  in  writing.  He  him 
self  proposed  that  the  adjustment  of  the  consideration  should 
be  left  to  the  senate;  and  he  voluntarily  bound  himself  to  ac- 
cept the  sum  they  might  name.  When  under  consideration  in 
the  senate,  there  were  members  of  that  body  watchful  for  his 
interests,  and  prompt  to  adduce  every  argument  in  his  favor. 
That  treaty  has  been  published,  and  its  liberal  conditions  have 
been  every  where  acknowledged. 

Most  assuredly  the  president  will  not,  under  these  circum- 
stances, sanction  any  expectation  that  more  favorable  arrange- 
ments will  hereafter  be  held  out  to  the  Cherokees.  So  far  from 
this,  he  has  instructed  me  to  say  that  the  present  is  the  last 
proposition  he  will  make  to  them,  while  he  remains  in  office; 
and  they  must  abide  the  consequences  of  its  rejection.  Nor 
will  it  be  wise  or  safe  for  them  to  anticipate  that  either  branch 
of  the  government  will  be  disposed  to  do  more  for  them. 

The  commissioners  have  been  authorised  to  vary  the  nature 
of  some  of  the  stipulations,  if  others  would  be  more  agreeable 
to  the  Cherokees.  But  they  have  not  and  will  not  be  authorised 
to  offer  one  dollar  more  than  the  five  millions  advised  by  the 
senate.  Very,  &c.  C.  A.  HARRIS, 

acting  secretary  of  war. 

Messrs.  W.  H Underwood,  Gainesville,  Hall  co.  Geo.  John 
Ridge,  Cassvillc,  Georgia. 

— ■—**6  © 

THE  INDIANS  IN  ALABAMA. 

Rumors  have  been  for  some  time  in  circulation,  of  difficulties 
between  the  whites  and  Indians,  and  of  outrages  committed  by 
the  latter.  The  accounts,  however,  came  in  such  a questiona- 
ble shape,  that  we  have  not  thouitht  it  worth  while  to  notice 
them;  but  they  are  now  confirmed  to  some  extent,  by  an  official 
communication  of  governor  Gayle  to  the  secretary  of  war, 
dated  May  27th,  1835.  It  is  written  apparently  with  candor 
and  impartiality,  and  may  probably  be  relied  on,  as  giving  a 
true  description  not  only  of  the  misconduct  of  the  Indians,  but 
also  of  the  oppressions  endured  by  them,  to  which  their  aggres- 
sions must  be  ascribed.  We  extract  the  most  important  pas- 
sages: 

“Sir:  At  this  time,  a state  of  things  exists  in  parts  of  the  coun- 
try ceded  by  the  Creek  Indians  to  the  United  States,  that  re- 
quires the  immediate  presence  of  a respectable  military  force. 
In  the  counties  of  Macon  and  Russell,  the  Indian  population  is 
greatly  larger  than  that  of  the  whites;  and  confiding  in  superior 
numbers,  they  have  placed  the  laws  and  civil  magistrates  at  de- 
fiance. They  are  in  the  daily  habit  of  committing  the  most 
lawless  depredations  on  the  property  of  the  settlers,  and,  with 
in  a few  weeks  past,  have  murdered  and  robbed  seveial  inno 
cent  travellers  on  the  highway  leading  from  Columbus,  Geo.  to 
Montgomery.  The  white  inhabitants  are  alarmed  to  such  a 
degree,  that  they  offer  rio  resistance,  and  the  civil  officers,  for 
want  of  assistance  themselves,  will  neither  issue  nor  execute 
process  for  their  apprehension. 

“An  agent  whom  I despatched  several  days  ago,  to  inquire 
into  the  cause  and  extent  of  these  difficulties,  has  just  return- 


ed, and  states  that  many  Indian  families  are  destitute  of  the 
means  of  subsistence,  and  will  inevitably  starve  if  provision  be 
not  made  for  them.  Whether  their  present  situation,  and  the 
disturbances  complained  of,  are  to  be  ascribed  to  the  improper 
treatment  of  the  whites,  it  is  certain  that  order  cannot  be  main- 
tained, and  the  laws  executed,  unless  a military  force  be  at 
hand,  to  afford  prompt  assistance  to  the  civil  authorities.  I 
therefore  respectfully  request  that  a detachment  of  the  troops 
of  the  United  States  be  ordered  to  Fort  Mitchell  with  all  con- 
venient despatch,  and  that  the  officer  in  whose  charge  they 
may  be  placed,  whenever  called  on  by  the  proper  authority, 
may  be  directed  to  aid  in  the  arrest  of  the  offenders. 

“I  beg  leave  to  call  your  attention  to  the  frauds,  the  infa- 
mous and  unprincipled  frauds,  which  organized  bands  of  spe- 
culators have  practised  and  are  still  practising  on  the  Indians, 
in  first  obtaining  their  lands,  and  then,  the  small  and  inconsi- 
derable sums  they  have  paid  as  a consideration  for  their  pur- 
chases. These  impositions  have  acquired  great  notoriety,  and 
are  subjects  of  universal  complaint.  I entertain  no  doubt,  that 
the  outrages  which  have  been  committed  by  the  Indians,  upon 
the  innocent  settlers  and  innocent  travellers,  have  been  pro- 
voked by  the  injuries  they  have  received  from  the  speculators, 
and  if  they  alone  could  be  selected  as  the  victims  of  revenge, 
they  would  meet  but  little  sympathy  from  the  honest  part  of  the 
community.  But  they  are  as  ingenious  and  as  successful  in 
diverting  from  themselves  the  hostility  and  indignation  of  the 
Indians,  as  they  have  been  in  defrauding  them  of  their  pro- 
perty.” 

In  a subsequent  communication  to  several  gentlemen  of  Rus- 
sell county,  who  had  addressed  him  on  the  subject,  governor 
Gayle,  after  informing  them  of  his  application  to  the  war  de- 
partment, stales  that  the  Indians  are  starving,  and  must  of  ne- 
cessity prey  upon  the  property  of  their  neighbors,  and  that  no- 
thing short  of  their  removal  to  the  country  which  has  been  pro- 
vided for  them,  can  render  a residence  in  that  part  of  the  state 
tolerable  for  the  white  men.  We  think  so  too,  and  however 
unjust  may  be  the  compelled  emigration  of  the  Indians,  we  be- 
lieve atid  admit  that,  in  the  existing  state  of  things,  it  is  an  in- 
dispensable measure  both  to  them  and  to  the  whites.  They 
cannot  live  together,  and,  if  attempted,  the  Indians  must  pe- 
rish. Governor  Gayle,  in  his  letter  to  these  gentlemen,  again 
adverts  to  the  impositions  practised  on  the  Indians,  and  espe- 
cially urges  the  suppression  of  grog  shops,  of  which  great  num- 
bers are  opened  throughout  the  country  for  the  particular  “ac- 
commodation” (that  is,  ruin)  or  the  red  ineu.  Com.  JHv. 

— >»©©  C*"11 1 

CHOCTAWS  IN  TEXAS. 

The  Natchitoches  Herald  of  the  23d  ultimo,  contain^a  Tong 
letter,  addressed  by  col.  Peter  Ellis  Bean,  in  the  Mexican  ser- 
vice, to  covernor  Cass,  (war  secretary),  under  date  of  Feb; 
24th,  1833,  soliciting  the  attention  of  the  government  to  fffte 
fact,  that  more  than  seven  hundred  Choctaw  Indians  had  pass- 
ed from  the  United  States  into  the  midst  of  the  settlements  in 
Texas — and  that  numerous  bodies  from  other  tribes  were  mak- 
ing preparations  to  follow  them — contrary  to  the  stipulations  of 
a treaty  entered  into  between  the  United  States  and  the  Mexi- 
can republic,  on  the  5lh  of  April,  1831.  The  following  is  the 
conclusion  of  col.  Bean’s  letter,  of  which,  the  Herald  says,  no 
notice  has  ever  been  taken  by  the  government  of  the  United 
States: 

The  mutual  faith  of  the  two  republics  being  pledged  upon* 
the  subjects  of  this  address  certainly  renders  it  a matter  of 
much  delicacy,  and  I should  be  wanting  in  respect  for  my  own 
government,  if  I could  even  suspect  that  the  president,  or  the 
immediate  functionaries  of  the  United  States,  could  have  either 
permitted  or  connived  at  the  trespass  which  has  taken  place 
upon  the  territory  of  the  republic  of  Mexico.  It  is  nevertheless 
true,  that  these  Indians  passed  by  a military  post  of  the  United 
States  (Fort  Jessup)  on  their  way  to  the  Sabine,  where  they 
entered  Texas.  The  route  pursued  by  the  Choctaws  from  Nat- 
chitoches was  most  manifestly  different  from  that  which  they 
must  have  pursued  in  reaching  the  country  assigned  to  them  on 
the  east  side  of  the  Red  river,  and  within  the  territory  of  your 
government.  By  this  early  and  sincere  application  to  the 
United  States  government,  it  is  requested  that  such  measures 
may  be  adopted  by  that  government,  in  its  characteristic  good 
faith,  as  will  not  only  prevent  all  future  “incursions,”  but  also 
to  order  that  those  already  within  this  province  should  be  pre- 
sently removed  to  the  lands  assigned  to  them  by  the  United* 
States.  I flatter  myself,  with  the  present  existing  treaties,  and 
the  otherwise  friendly  relations  subsisting  between  the  two  go- 
vernments and  their  citizens,  that  the  president  of  the  United' 
States  will  feel  bound,  from  his  elevated  political  as  well  as 
moral  character,  to  arrest  and  prevent  the  intentions  of  the 
tribe  or  tribes  of  the  Creek  Indians,  from  any  and  all  contem*- 
plated  “incursions”  into  the  territories  of  Mexico,  and  particu1- 
larly  of  this  province.  The  consequences  to  its  white  inhabit- 
ants may  prove  of  a character  not  only  disastrous  to  them,  but 
such  as  would  claim  the  consideration  of  every  humane  and 
honorable  breast. 

Yon  will  at  once  perceive,  from  the  nature  of  my  situation, 
that  my  immediate  duty  will  be  to  apprise  my  government  of 
the  facts,  that  it  may  be  enabled  to  understand  the  exigencies 
of  my  command. 

God  preserve  you  many  years,  I have  the  honor  to  be  your 
most  obedient  serv’t,  P.  E.  BEAN. 

Colonel  of  cavalry  of  the  Mesne  an  republic. 
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MR.  LIVINGSTON’S  REPLY 
To  an  invitation  to  partake  of  a public  dinner  at  Philadelphia. 
To  G.  M.  Dallas , H.  D.  Gilpin,  J.  N.  Barker,  #c.  fyc.  Sfc. 

Philadelphia,  %5th  June,  1835. 

Gentlemen:  To  say  that  I receive  with  the  highest  gratifica- 
tion, the  letter  with  which  you  greeted  my  arrival  this  evening, 
would  hut  feebly  express  the  feelings  which  your  partiality  has 
inspired. 

That  my  political  conduct  has  been  such  as  to  deserve  your 
approbation,  gives  it  a value  which,  added  to  conscious  recti- 
tude, might  ai  an  earlier  period  of  my  life,  have  created  a repre- 
hensible vanity.  At  my  advanced  age,  I may,  without  that  re- 
proach, indulge  the  honest  pride  it  is  calculated  to  produce. 
That  this  approbation  extends  to  the  course  I have  pursued 
during  a mission  in  which  not  only  thd  interests  of  my  fellow 
citizens,  but  the  dignity  and  honor  of  my  country  were  to  be  as- 
serted, is  most  particularly  gratifying  to  me.  My  endeavors 
have  been  sincerely  and  unremittingly  exerted  in  attempts  to 
promote  these  objects,  although  they  widely  differ  in  import- 
ance; for  I have  considered  pecuniary  interests  secondary  to 
the  great  duty  of  preserving  untarnished  the  high  character  of 
the  nation  1 had  the  happiness  and  responsibility  to  represent. 
Your  sentiments  on  this  subject  could  not  differ  from  mine,  for 
they  are  inspired  by  the  patriotic  feelings  of  freemen,  and  they 
must  convince  the  world  that  the.  government  of  our  country 
will  be  supported  in  any  measure  it  may  deem  proper  to  pursue, 
in  order  to  secure  all  the  great  ends  which  I was  instructed  to 
promote. 

I repeat  my  gratitude  to  you,  gentlemen,  for  the  obliging  terms 
in  which  you  express  yourselves,  with  respect  to  my  conduct. 
It  has  no  other  merit  than  that  of  an  honest  desire  to  advance 
the  prosperity  and  to  maintain  the  character  of  our  common 
country;  with  some  diligence  in  the  discharge  of  official  duties, 
which  many  others  would  have  performed  with  more  talent, 
and  perhaps  with  more  complete  success. 

I accept  with  great  pleasure  the  invitation  with  which  you 
have  honored  me,  but  I regret  that  the  uncertainty  of  my  neces- 
sary stay  at  the  seat  of  government,  prevents  my  appointing,  at 
present,  the  lime  at  which  I may  avail  myself  of  your  offered 
civility.  I hope  shortly  to  be  able  to  do  so.  With  sentiments 
of  cordial  respect,  I am,  gentlemen,  your  obliged  fellow  citizen 
and  friend,  EDWARD  LIVINGSTON. 


MR.  LIVINGSTON’S  CORRESPONDENCE. 

Washington,  July  2. 

The  deep  solicitude  so  generally  and  so  naturally  felt  by  all 
to  be  correctly  advised  of  the  actual  state  of  our  relations  with 
France,  will  be  relieved  by  a perusal  of  the  correspondence 
whiefr  will  be  found  in  our  columns  of  to-day.  The  documents 
speak  a language  so  definite  and  intelligible  as  to  leave  us  no 
room  for  useful  comments,  if  we  were  disposed  to  offer  them. 
The  ground  taken  by  our  government  is  so  just  as  not  to  admit 
of  any  thing  like  serious  diversity  of  opinion  among  the  Ameri- 
can people.  Can  we  be  mistaken  in  supposing,  that  for  once, 
in  a matter  nearly  affecting  the  interest  and  honor  of  the  coun- 
try, we  shall  present  an  undivided  front  to  the  world?  [Globe. 

Department  of  state,  July  lsf,  1835. 

In  consideration  of  the  many  important  interests  connected 
with  the  relations  between  the  United  Slates  and  France,  the 
president  lias  directed  tiie  publication  of  the  following  docu- 
ments: 


Mr.  Livingston  to  the  due  de  Broglie. 

Legation  of  the  United  States,  Paris,  April  25th,  1835. 
His  excellency,  the  due  de  Broglie,  fyc. 

Sir:  About  to  return  to  my  own  country,  T am  unwilling  to 
leave  this  without  adding  one  more  effort  to  the  many  I have 
already  made  to  restore  to  both  that  mutual  good  understanding, 
which  their  best  interests  require,  and  which  probable  events 
may  interrupt,  and  perhaps  permanently  destroy. 

From  the  correspondence,  and  acts  of  his  majesty’s  govern- 
ment, since  the  message  of  the  president  of  the  United  States 
was  known  at  Paris,  it  is  evident  that  an  idea  is  entertained  of 
making  the  fulfilment  of  the  treaty  of  1831  dependent  on  expla- 
nations to  be  given  of  terms  used  in  the  message,  and  of  with- 
holding payment  of  an  acknowledged  debt  until  satisfaction  be 
given  for  a supposed  indecorum  for  demanding  it.  The  bare 
possibility  that  this  opinion  might  be  entertained  and  acted  upon 
by  his  majesty’s  government,  renders  it  incumbent  on  me  to 
stale  explicitly  what  I understand  to  be  the  sentiments  of  mine 
on  this  subject. 

Erroneous  impressions  arising  from  the  want  of  a proper  at- 
tention to  the  structure  of  our  government,  to  the  duties  of  its 
chief  magistrate,  to  the  principles  it  has  adopted,  and  its  strict 
adherence  to  them,  in  similar  cases,  might  raise  expectations 
which  could  never  be  realized,  and  lead  to  measures  destruc- 
tive to  all  harmony  between  the  parties.  This  communication 
is  made  in  full  confidence  that  it  is  the  wish  of  his  majesty’s 
government,  as  it  most  sincerely  is  that  of  the  president,  to 
avoid  all  measures  of  that  description,  and  it  is  hoped,  there- 
fore, that  it  will  he  received  in  the  spirit  by  which  it  is  dictat- 
ed— that  of  conciliation  and  peace. 

The  form  of  our  government,  and  the  functions  of  the  presi- 
dent as  a component  part  of  it,  have,  in  their  relation  to  this  sub- 
ject, been  sufficiently  explained  in  my  previous  correspondence, 
especially  ill  my  letters  to  the  comte  de  Rigriy  of  the  29th  of  Ja- 


nurey  last.  I have,  therefore,  little  to  add  to  that  part  of  my 
representation  which  is  drawn  from  the  form  of  our  govern- 
ment, and  the  duties  of  the  president  in  administering  it.  If 
these  are  fully  understood,  the  principles  of  action  derived 
from  them  cannot  be  mistaken. 

The  president,  as  the  chief  executive  power,  must  have  a free 
and  entirely  unfettered  communication  with  the  co-ordinate 
powers  of  government.  As  the  organ  of  intercourse  w ith  other 
nations,  he  is  the  only  source  from  which  a knowledge  ofour 
relations  with  them  can  be  conveyed  to  the  legislative  branches. 
It  results  from  this',  that  the  utmost  freedom  from  all  restraint 
in  the  details  into  which  he  is  obliged  to  enter,  of  international 
concerns,  and  of  the  measures  in  relation  to  them,  is  essential 
to  the  proper  performance  of  this  important  part  of  his  func- 
tions. He  must  exercise  them  without  having  continually  be- 
fore him  the  fear  of  offending  the  susceptibility  of  the  powers 
whose  conduct  he  is  obliged  to  notice.  In  the  performance  of 
this  duty  he  is  subject  to;public  opinion,  and  his  own  sense  of 
propriety  for  an  indiscreet,  to  his  constituents  for  a dangerous, 
and  to  his  constitutional  judges  for  an  illegal  exercise  of  the 
power,  but  to  no  other  censure,  foreign  or  domestic.  Were 
any  foreign  powers  permitted  to  scan  the  communications  of 
the  executive,  their  complaints,  whether  real  or  affected,  would 
involve  the  country  in  continual  controversies;  for,  the  right 
being  acknowledged,  it  would  be  a duty  to  exercise  it  by  de- 
manding a disavowal  of  every  phrase  they  might  deetn  offen- 
sive, and  an  explanation  of  every  word  to  which  an  improper 
interpretation  could  be  given. 

The  principle,  therefore,  has  been  adopted,  that  no  foreign 
power  has  a right  to  ask  for  explanations  of  any  thing  that  the 
president  in  the  exercise  of  his  functions  thinks  proper  to  com- 
municate to  congress,  or  of  any  course  lie  may  advise  them  to 
pursue.  This  rule  is  not  applicable  to  the  government  of  the 
United  States  alone,  but,  iu  common  with  it,  to  all  those  in 
which  the  constitutional  powers  are  distributed  into  the  different 
branches.  No  such  nation,  desirous  of  avoiding  foreign  influ- 
ence’or  foreign  interference  in  its  councils;  no  such  nation, 
possessing  a due  sense  of  its  dignity  and  independence,  can 
long  submit  to  the  consequences  of  other  interference.  When 
these  are  felt  as  they  soon  will  be  all  must  unite  in  repelling  it, 
and  acknowledge  that  the  United  States  are  contending  in  a 
cause  common  to  them  all,  and  more  important  to  the  liberal 
governments  of  Europe  than  even  to  themselves;  for  it  is  too 
obvious  to  escape  the  slightest  attention  that  the  monarchies  of 
Europe,  by  which  they  are  surrounded  will  have  all  the  advan- 
tages of  this  supervision  of  the  domestic  councils  of  their  neigh- 
bors, without  being  subject  to  it  themselves.  It  is  true  that  in 
the  representative-  governments  of  Europe,  executive  commu- 
nications to  legislative  bodies,  have  not  the  extension  that  is 
given  to  them  in  the  United  States,  and  that  they  are,  there- 
fore, less  liable  to  attack  on  that  quarter,  but  they  must  not 
imagine  themselves  safe. 

In  the  opening  address,  guarded  as  it  commonly  is,  every 
proposition  made  by  the  ministry,  every  resolution  of  either 
chamber,  will  offer  occasions  for  the  jealous  interference  of  na- 
tional punctilio,  for  all  occupy  the  same  grounds.  No  inter- 
communication of  the  different  branches  of  government  will  be 
safe,  and  even  the  courts  of  justice  will  afford  no  sanctuary 
for  freedom  of  decision  and  of  debate;  and  the  susceptibility  of 
foreign  powers  must  be  consulted  in  all  the  departments  of 
government.  Occasions  for  intervention  in  the  affairs  of  other 
countries  are  but  loo  numerous  at  present  without  opening 
another  door  to  encroachments;  and  it  is  no  answer  to  the  ar- 
gument to  say  that  no  complaints  will  be  made  but  for  reason- 
able cause,’  and  that  of  this,  the  nation  complained  of  being 
the  judge,  no  evil  can  ensue.  But  this  argument  concedes  the 
right  of  examining  the  communications  in  question,  which  is 
denied;  allow  it,  and  you  will  have  frivolous  as  well  as  gravo 
complaints  to  answer,  and  must  not  only  heal  the  wounds  of  a 
just  national  pride,  but  apply  a remedy  to  those  of  a morbid  sus- 
ceptibility. 

To  show  that  my  fear  of  the  progressive  nature  of  the  en- 
croachments is  not  imaginary,  I pray  leave  to  call  your  excel- 
lency’s attention  to  the  enclosed  report  from  the  secretary  of 
state  to  the  president.  It  ie  offered  for  illustration,  not  for 
complaint.  I am  instructed  to  make  none.  Because  the  go- 
vernment of  France  has  taken  exception  to  the  president’s 
opening  message,  the  charge  d’affairs  of  France  thinks  it  his 
duty  to  protest  against  a special  communication,  and  to  point 
out  the  particular  passages  in  a correspondence  of  an  American 
minister  with  his  own  government,  to  the  publication  of  which 
he  objects.  If  the  principle  I contest  is  just,  the  charge 
d’affairs  is  right;  he  has  done  his  duty  as  a faithful  supervisor  of 
the  president’s  correspondence.  If  the  principle  is  admitted, 
every  diplomatic  agent  at  Washington  will  do  the  same,  and 
we  shall  have  twenty  censors  of  the  correspondence  of  the  go- 
vernment and  of  the  public  press.  If  the  principle  is  correct, 
every  communication  which  the  president  makes,  in  relation  to 
our  foreign  affairs,  either  to  the  congress  or  to  the  public,  ought 
in  prudence  to  be  previously  submitted  to  these  ministers,  in 
order  to  avoid  disputes,  and  troublesome  and  humiliating  ex- 
planations. 

If  the  principle  be  submitted  to,  neither  dignity  nor  independ- 
ence is  left  to  the  nation.  To  submit  to  a discreet  exercise  of 
such  a privilege,  would  be  troublesome  and  degrading,  and  the 
inevitable  abuse  of  it  could  not  be  borne.  It  must,  therefore, 
be  resisted  at  the  threshold,  and  its  entrance  forbidden  into  the 
sanctuary  of  domestic  consultations.  But,  whatever  may  be 
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the  principles  of  other  governments,  those  of  the  United  Stales  i 
are  fixed — the  right  will  never  be  acknowledged,  and  any  jai- 
ternpt  to  enforce  it,  will  be  repelled  by  the  nndvided  energy  of 
the  nation.  I pray  yonr  excellency  to  observe,  that  my  argu- 
ment does  not  deny  a right  to  all  foreign  powers  of  taking  pro- 
per exceptions  to  the  governmental  acts  and  language  of 
another.  It  is  to  their  interference  in  its  consultation,  in  its 
proceedings,  while  yet  in  an  inchoate  state,  that  we  object. 
Should  the  president  do  an  official  executive  act,  affecting  a 
foreign  power,  or  use  exceptionable  language  in  addressing  it 
through  his  minister  or  through  theirs;  should  a law  be  passed 
injurious  to  the  dignity  of  another  nation,  in  all  these,  and 
other  similar  cases,  a demand  for  explanation  would  be  respect- 
fully received,  and  answered  in  the  manner  that  justice  and  a 
regard  to  the  dignity  of  the  complaining  nation  would  require. 

After  stating  the^e  principles,  let  me  add  that  they  have  not 
only  been  theoretically  adopted,  but  that  they  have  been  prac- 
tically asserted.  On  two  former  occasions,  exceptions  of  the 
same  nature  were  taken- to  the  president’s  message  by  the  go- 
vernment of  France,  and  in  neither  did  they  produce  any  other 
explanations  than  derived  from  the  nature  of  our  government, 
and  this  seems  on  those  occasions  to  have  been  deemed  suffi- 
cient; for  in  both  cases  the  objections  were  virtually  abandon- 
ed. One,  when  Messrs.  Marshall,  Gerry  and  Pinkney,  were 
refused  to  be  received;  and  again,  in  the  negotiation  between 
prince  Polignac  and  Mr.  Rives,  in  the  former  case,  although  the 
message  of  the  president  was  alleged  as  the  cause  of  the  refusal 
to  receive  the  ministers,  yet,  without  any  such  explanation, 
their  successors  were  honorably  accredited.  In  the  laiter  case, 
the  allusion  in  the  message  to  an  apprehended  collision,  was 
excepted  to;  but  the  reference  made  by  Mr.  Rives  to  the  consti- 
tutional duties  of  the  president  seems  to  have  removed  the  ob- 
jection. ' 

Having  demonstrated  that  the  United  States  cannot,  in  any 
case,  permit  their  chief  magistrate  to  be  questioned  by  any  fo- 
reign government,  in  relation  to  his  communications  with  the 
co-ordinate  branches  of  his  own,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to 
consider  the  case  of  such  an  explanation  being  required  as  the 
condition  on  which  the  fulfilment  of  a treaty  or  any  pecuniary 
advantage  was  to  depend.  The  terms  of  such  a proposition 
need  only  be  stated  to  show  that  it  would  be  not  only  inadmis- 
sible, but  rejected  as  offensive  to  the  nation  to  which  it  might 
be  addressed.  In  this  case  it  would  be  unnecessary  as  well  as 
inadmissible.  France  has  already  received,  by  the  voluntary 
act  of  the  president,  every  explanation  which  the  nicest  sense 
of  national  honor  could  desire.  That  which  could  not  have 
been  given  to  a demand,  that  which  can  never  be  given  on  the 
condition  now  under  discussion,  a fortunate  succession  of  cir- 
cumstances, as  I shall  proceed  to  show,  has  brought  about. 

Earnestly  desirous  of  restoring  the  good  understanding  be- 
tween the  two  nations,  as  soon  as  a dissatisfaction  with  the 
president’s  message  was  shown,  I suppressed  every  feeling  of 
which  the  mode  of  expressing  that  dissatisfaction  was  calcu- 
lated to  produce,  and  without  waiting  lor  instructions,  I hast- 
ened, on  my  own  responsibility,  to  make  a communication  to 
your  predecessor  in  office  on  the  subject.  In  this,  under  the 
teserve  that  the  president  could  not  be  called  on  for  an  expla- 
nation, I did  in  fact  give  one,  that  I thought  would  have  re- 
moved all  injurious  impressions.  This  is  the  first  of  the  fortu- 
nate circumstances  to  which  I have  alluded — fortunate  in  be- 
ing made  before  any  demand  implying  a right  to  require  it; 
fortunate  in  its  containing  without  any  knowledge  of  the  pre- 
cise parts  of  the  message  which  gave  offence,  answers  to  all 
that  have  since  come  to  my  knowledge.  lean  easily  conceive 
that  the  communication  of  which  I speak,  made  as  I expressly 
stated  without  previous  authority  from  my  government,  might 
not  have  the  effect  which  its  matter  was  intended  to  produce, 
but  it  has  since,  (as  I have  now  the  honor  to  inform  your  ex- 
cellency), received  from  the  president  his  full  and  unqualified 
approbation;  but  it  is  necessary  to  add  that  this  was  given  be- 
fore he  had  any  intimation  of  an  intention  to  attach  it  as  a con- 
dition to  the  payment  of  the  indemnity  due  by  the  treaty;  given 
not  only  when  he  was  ignorant  of  any  such  intent,  hut  when 
he  was  informed  by  France  that  she  intended  to  execute  the 
treaty,  and  saw  by  the  law  which  was  introduced  that  it  was 
not  to  be  fettered  by  any  such  condition.  Thus,  that  is  already 
done,  by  a voluntary  act,  which  could  not  have  been  done 
when  required  as  a right,  still  less  when  made,  what  will  un- 
questionably in  the  United  States  be  considered  degrading,  as  a 
condition.  At  this  time,  sir,  I would,  for  no  consideration, 
enter  into  the  details  I then  did.  If  I could  so  far  forget, 
what  under  present  circumstances  would  be  due  to  the  dignity 
of  my  country,  I should  be  disavowed,  and  deservedly  disa- 
vowed by  the  president.  It  is  happy,  therefore,  I repeat, 
that  the  good  feeling  of  my  country  was  evinced,  in  the  man- 
ner I have  stated,  at  the  only  time  when  it  could  be  done  with 
honor;  and  though  present  circumstances  would  forbid  my  mak- 
ing the  communication  I then  did,  they  do  not  prevent  my  re- 
ferring to  it,  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  it  contains,  as  I 
have  stated  it  does,  every  thing  that  ought  to  have  been  satis- 
factory. Actual  circumstances  enable  me  to  do  this  now:  fu- 
ture events  which  I need  not  explain,  may  hereafter  render  it 
improper — and  it  may  be  nugatory,  unless  accepted  as  satisfac- 
tory before  the  occurrence  of  those  events.  Ret  it  be  examin- 
ed with  the  care  which  the  importance  of  giving  it  a true  con- 
struction requires. 

The  objections  to  the  message,  as  far  as  I can  understand, 
for  they  never  have  been  specified,  are, 


First,  that  it  impeaches  the  good  faith  of  his  majesty’s  go- 
vernment. 

Secondly,  that  it  contains  a menace  of  enforcing  the  perform- 
ance of  the.  treaty  by  reprisals. 

On  the  first  head,  were  I now  discussing  the  terms  of  the 
message  itself,  it  would  be  easy  to  show  that  it  contains  no 
such  charge.  The  allegation  that  the  stipulations  of  a treaty  have 
not  been  complied  with,  that  engagements  made  by  ministers 
have  not  been  fulfilled,  couched  m respectful  terms  can  never  be 
deemed  offensive,  even  when  expressly  directed  to  the  party 
whose  infractions  are  complained  of;  and  consequently  can  never 
give  cause  for  a demand  of  explanation;  otherwise,  it  is  evident 
that  no  consideration  of  national  injuries  could  ever  take  place. 
The  message  critically  examined  on  this  point,  contains  nothing 
more  than  such  an  enumeration  of  the  causes  of  complaint.  As 
to  its  terms,  Hie  most  fastidious  disposition  cannot  fasien  on  one 
that  could  be  excepted  to.  The  fir»t  refusal  and  subsequent  de- 
lay are  complained  of,  but  no  unworthy  motives  for  either  are 
charged  or  insinuated.  On  the  whole,  if  I were  commissioned 
to  explain  and  defend  this  part  of  the  message,  I should  say, 
with  the  conviction  of  truth,  that  it  is  impossible  to  urge  a com- 
plaint in  milder  or  more  temperate  terms;  but  I am  not  so  com- 
missioned. I am  endeavoring  to  show  not  only  that  every  pro- 
per explanation  is  given  in  my  letter  to  Mr.  De  Rigriy,  of  the 
29th  of  January  last,  but  that,  in  express  terms,  it  declares  that 
the  sincerity  of  his  majesty’s  government,  in  their  desire  to  ex- 
ecute the  treaty,  was  not  doubted.  Suffer  me  to  draw  your  ex- 
cellency’s attention  to  the  passages  alluded  to. 

In  discussing  the  nature  of  Mr.  Serrurier’s  engagement,  I 
say  “it  is  clear,  therefore,  that  more  was  required  than  the  ex- 
pression of  a desire  on  the  part  of  his  majesty’s  ministers,  to 
execute  the  treat-;  a desire,  the  sincerity  of  which  was  never 
doubted,  but  which  might  be  unavailing,  as  its  accomplishment  de- 
pended on  the  vote  of  the  chambers .”  Again,  in  speaking  of  the 
delay  vvliich  occurred  in  the  month  of  December,  I say,  “it  is 
referred  to,  I presume,  in  order  to  show  that  it  was  produced 
by  a desire,  on  the  part  of  his  majesty’s  ministers,  the  better  to 
assure  the  passage  of  the  law:  of  this  sir,  1 never  had  a doubt, 
and  immediately  so  advised  my  government,  and  informed  it,  as 
was  the  fact,  that  I perfectly  acquiesced  in  the  delay.”  Thus 
it  must  be  evident,  not  only  that  no  offensive  charge  of  ill  faith 
is  made  in  the  message,  but  that,  as  is  expressly  stated  in  the 
first  extract,  lull  justice  was  done  at  Washington,  to  the  inten- 
tions of  the  French  government.  While  the  delay  is  complain- 
ed of  as  wrong,  no  improper  motives  are  attributed  to  the  go- 
vernment in  causing  it. 

Again,  sir,  the  whole  tenor  of  that  part  of  my  letter  which 
relates  to  the  execution  of  the  promise  made  by  Mr.  Serrurier, 
while  it  asserts  the  construction  put  upon  it  by  the  president  to 
be  the  true  one.  and  appeals  to  facts  and  circumstances  to  sup- 
port that  construction,  yet  it  avoids  charging  the  French  go- 
vernment with  any  intentional  violation,  attributing  their  de- 
lay to  an  erroneous  construction  only;  for  in  the  letter.  (I  again 
quote  literally),  I say  “I  have  entered  into  this  detail  with  the 
object  of  showing  that  although  the  ministers  of  the  king,  under 
the  interpretations  which  they  seem  to  have  given  to  Mr.  Ser- 
rurier’s promise,  may  have  considered  themselves  at  liberty  to 
defer  the  presentation  of  the  law  until  the  period  which  they 
thought  would  best  secure  its  success,  yet  the  president  inter- 
preting that  promise  differently,  feeling  that  in  consequence  of 
it  he  had  forborne  to  do  what  might  be  strictly  called  a duty, 
and  seeing  that  its  performance  had  not  taken  place,  could  riot 
avoid  slating  the  whole  case  clearly  and  distinctly  to  congress.” 
Thus,  sir,  the  president,  in  stating  the  acts  of  which  he  thought 
his  country  had  a right  to  complain,  does  not  make  a single  im- 
putation of  improper  motive,  and  to  avoid  all  misconstruction, 
he  offers  a voluntary  declaration  that  none  such  were  intended. 

The  part  of  the  message  which  seems  to  have  caused  the 
greatest  sensation  in  France,  is  that  in  which,  after  a state- 
ment of  the  causes  of  complaint,  it  enters  into  a consideration 
of  the  measures  to  obtain-  redress,  which,  in  similar  cases,  are 
sanctioned  by  the  laws  of  nations.  The  complaint  seems  to  be, 
that  in  a discussion  of  the  efficacy  and  convenience  of  each,  a 
preference  was  given  to  reprisals, considered  as  a remedial, not 
as  a hostile  measure;  and  this  has  been  construed  into  a me- 
nace. If  any  explanations  w ere  necessary  on  this  head,  they 
are  given  in  the  message  itself.  It  is  there  expressly  disavow- 
ed, and  the  power  and  high  character  of  France  are  appealed 
to,  to  show  that  it  never  could  be  induced  by  threats  to  do  what 
its  sense  of  justice  denied.  If  the  measures  to  which  I have 
more  than  once  alluded  should  be  resorted  to,  and  the  humilia- 
tion attending  a compliance  with  it  could  fie  endured,  and  if  it 
were  possible,  under  such  circumstances,  to  give  an  explana- 
tion, what  more  could  be  required  than  is  contained  in  the  mes- 
sage itself,  that  it  was  not  intended  as  a menace?  If  the  mea- 
sure to  which  I allude  should  be  adopted,  and  submitted  to, 
what  would  his  majesty’9  government  require?  The  disavowal 
of  any  intent  to  influence  the  councils  of  France  by  threats! 
They  have  it  already.  It  forms  a part  of  the  very  instrument 
.which  caused  the  offence,  and  I will  not  do  them  the  injustice 
to  think  that  they  could  form  the  offensive  idea  of  requiring 
more. 

The  necessity  of  discussing  the  nature  of  the  remedies  for  the 
non-execution  of  the  treaty,  the  character  and  spirit  in  which  it 
was  done,  are  explained  in  my  letter  so  often  referred  tn,  and  I 
pray  your  excellency  to  consider  the  concluding  part  of  it,  be- 
ginning with  the  quotation  I have  last  made.  But  if  I wanted 
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any  argument  to  show  that  no  explanation  oftliis  part  of  the  mes- 
sage was  necessary,  or  could  be  required,.!  should  tind  it  in  the 
opinion,  certainly  a just  one,  expressed  by  his  majesty’s  minis- 
ters, that  the  recommendation  of  the  president  not  having  been 
adopted  by  the  other  branches  of  the  government,  it  was  not  a 
national  act,  and  could  not  be  complained  of  as  such.  Nay,  in 
the  note  presented  by  Mr.  Serrurier  to  the  government  at 
Washington,  and  the  measures  which  it  announces,  (his  recall 
and  the  offer  of  my  passports),  the  government  of  his  majesty 
seems  to  have  done  all  that  they  thought  its  dignity  required; 
for  they,  at  the  same  time,  declare  that  the  law  providing  for 
the  payment  will  be  presented,  but  give  no  intimation  of  any 
previous  condition,  and  annex  none  to  the  bill  which  they  pre- 
sent. The  account  of  dignity  being  thus  declared,  by  this  de- 
monstration, to  be  settled,  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  it  will 
again  he  introduced  as  a set  off  against  an  acknowledged  pecu- 
niary balance. 

Before  I conclude  my  observations  on  this  part  of  the  subject, 
it  will  be  well  to  inquire  in  what  light  exceptions  are  taken  to 
this  part  of  the  message — whether  as  a menace  generally,  or  to 
the  particular  measure  proposed.  In  the  first  view,  every  mea- 
sure that  a government  having  claims  on  another  declares  it 
must  pursue  if  those  claims  are  not  allowed,  (.whatever  may  be 
the  terms  employed),  is  a menace.  It  is  necessary,  and  not  ob- 
jectionable, unless  couched  in  offensive  language.  It  is  a fair 
declaration  of  what  course  the  party  making  it  intends  to  pur- 
sue, and  except  in  cases  where  pretexts  are  wanted  for  a rup- 
ture, have  rarely  been  objected  to,  even  when  avowedly  the 
act  of  the  nation;  not,  as  in  this  case,  a proposal  made  by  one 
branch  of  its  government  to  another.  Instances  of  this  are  not 
wanting,  but  need  not  be  here  enumerated.  One,  how’ever, 
ought  to  be  mentioned,  because  it  is  intimately  connected  with 
the  suhject  now  under  discussion.  While  the  commerce  of  the 
United  States  was  suffering  under  the  aggressions  of  the  two 
most  powerful  nations  of  the  world,  the  American  government, 
in  this  sense  of  the  word,  menaced  them  both. 

It  passed  a law  in  express  terms,  declaring  to  them  that  un- 
less they  ceased  their  aggressions,  America  would  hold  no  in- 
tercourse with  them;  that  their  ships  should  be  seized  if  they 
ventured  into  American  ports;  that  the  productions  of  their  soil 
or  industry  should  be  forfeited.  Here  was  an  undisguised  mea- 
sure, in  clear,  unequivocal  terms,  and  of  course,  according  to 
the  argument  against  which  I contend,  neither  France  nor  Eng- 
land could  deliberate,  under  its  pressure,  without  dishonor. 
Yet  the  emperor  of  France,  certainly  an  unexceptionable  judge 
of  what  the  dignity  of  his  country  required,  did  accept  the  con- 
dition, did  repeal  the  Berlin  and  Milan  decrees,  did  not  make 
any  complaints  of  the  act  as  a threat,  though  it  called  it  an  in- 
jury. Great  Britain,  too,  although  at  that  time  on  no  friendly 
terms  with  the  United  States,  made  no  complaint  that  her  pride 
was  offended — her  minister  on  the  spot  even  made. a declara- 
tion that  the  obnoxious  orders  were  repealed. 

It  is  true  it  was  a disavowal,  but  the  disavowal  was  accom- 
panied by  no  objections  to  the  law  as  a threat.  Should  the  ob- 
jection be  to  the  nature  of  the  remedy  proposed,  and  that  the 
recommendation  of  reprisals  is  the  offensive  part,  it  would  be 
easy  to  show  that  it  stands  on  the  same  ground  with  any  other 
remedy;  that  it  is  not  hostile  in  its  nature,  that  it  has  been  re- 
sorted to  by  France  to  procure  redress  from  other  powers,  and 
by  them  against  her,  without  producing  war:  but  such  an  argu- 
ment is  not  necessary.  This  is  not  the  case  of  a national  mea- 
sure, either  of  menace  or  action — it  is  a recommendation  only 
of  one  branch  of  government  to  another;  and  France  has  itself 
shown  that  a proposal  of  this  nature  could  not  be  noticed  as  an 
offence.  In  the  year  1808  the  senate  of  the  United  Slates  an- 
nexed to  the  bill  of  non-intercourse  a section  which  not  only 
advised  but  actually  authorised  the  president  to  issue  letters  of 
marque  and  reprisals  against  both  France  and  England,  if  the 
-one  did  not  repeal  the  Berlin  and  Milan  decrees,  and  the  other 
did  not  revoke  the  orders  in  council.  This  clause  was  not  ac- 
ceded to  by  the  representatives,  but  it  was  complete  as  the  act 
of  the  senate:  yet  neither  France  nor  England  complained  of  it 
a3  an  indignity — both  powers  had  ministers  on  the  spot,  and  the 
dignity  of  neither  seems  to  have  been  offended. 

If  the  view  I. have  now  taken  of  the  subject  be  correct,  I have 
succeeded  in  conveying  to  his  majesty’s  ministers  the  convic- 
tion I myself  feel,  that  no  right  exists  in  any  foreign  nation  to 
ask  explanations  of,  or  even  to  notice,  any  communications  be- 
tween the  different  branches  of  our  government;  that  to  admit 
it  even  in  a single  instance  would  be  a dangerous  precedent, 
and  a derogation  from  national  dignity;  and  that  in  the  present 
instance  an  explanation  that  ought  to  be  satisfactory  has  been 
voluntarily  given;  I have  then  demonstrated  that  any  measure 
founded  on  such  supposed  right  is  not  only  inadmissible,  but 
is  totally  unnecessary,  and  consequently,  that  his  majesty’s  mi- 
nisters may  at  once  declare  that  previous  explanations  given  by 
the  minister  of  the  United  States,  and  subsequently  approved 
by  the  president,  had  satisfied  them  on  the  subject  of  the  mes- 
sage. 

The  motives  of  my  government  during  the  whole  course  of 
this  controversy,  have  been  misunderstood  or  not  properly  ap- 
preciated, and  the  question  is  daily  changing  its  character.  A 
negotiation,  entered  into  for  pecuniary  compensation  to  indivi- 
duals, involved  no  positive  obligation  on  their  government  to 
prosecute  it  to  extremities.  A solemn  treaty,  ratified  by  the 
constitutional  organs  of  the  two  powers,  changed  the  private 
into  a public  right.  The  government  acquired  by  it  a perfect 
right  to  insist  on  its  stipulations.  All  doubts  as  to  their  justiee 


seem  now  to  have  been  removed;  and  every  objection  to  th« 
payment  of  a debt  acknowledged  to  be  just,  will  be  severely 
scrutinized  by  the  impartial  world.  VV  bat  character  will  b« 
given  to  a refusal  to  pay  such  a debt  on  the.  allegation,  whether 
well  or  ill  founded,  of'  an  offence  to  national  honor,  it  does  not 
become  me  to  say.  The  French  nation  is  the  last  that  would 
ever  appreciate  national  honor  by  any  number  of  millions  it 
could  withhold,  as  a compensation  for  an  injury  offered  to  it. 
The  United  Slates,  commercial  as  they  are,  are  the  last  that 
would  settle  such  an  account.  The  proposition  I allude  to 
would  be  unworthy  of  both,  and  it  is  sincerely  to  be  hoped  that 
it  will  never  be  made. 

To  avoid  the  possibility  of  misapprehension,  I repeat,  that 
this  communication  is  made  with  the  single  view  of  apprising 
his  majesty’s  government  of  the  consequences  attending  a mea- 
sure, which,  without  such  notice,  they  may  he  inclined  to  pur- 
sue; that,  although  I am  not  authorised  to  state  what  measures 
will  be  taken  by  the  United  States,  yet  i speak  confidently  of 
the  principles  they  have  adopted,  and  have  no  doubt  they  will 
never  be  abandoned. 

This  is  the  last  communication  I shall  have  the  honor  to 
make.  It  is  dictated  bya  sincere  desire  to  restore  a good  intel- 
ligence, which  seems  to  be  endangered  by  the  very  means  in- 
tended to  consolidate  it.  Whatever  he  the  result,  the  United 
Stales  may  appeal  to  the  world  to  bear  witness,  that  in  the  as- 
sertion of  the  rights  of  their  citizens  and  the  dignity  of  their  go- 
vernment, they  have  never  swerved  from  the.  respect  d»e  to 
themselves,  and  from  that  which  they  owe  to  the  government 
of  France. 

I pray  your  excellency  to  receive  the  assnrance  of  high  con- 
sideration with  which  I have  the  honor  to  be  your  most  obfdi- 
ent  servant,  EDWARD  LIVINGSTON. 

Mr.  Livingston  to  Mr.  Forsyth. 

Washington,  June  29,  1835. 

Sir:  After  having  by  my  note  to  the  duke  de  Broglie,  dated  the 
25th  April  last,  made  a final  effort  to  preserve  a good  understand- 
ing between  the  U.  States  and  France,  by  suggesting  such  means 
of  accommodation  as  I thought  were  consistent  with  the  honor 
of  the  one  country  to  offer,  and  the  other  to  accept,  I determin- 
ed to  avail  myself  of  the  leave  to  return,  which  was  given  by 
your  despatch,  No.  , rather  than  to  remain,  as  I had  desired 
to  do,  in  England,  waiting  the  result  of  my  last  communication. 
This  step  having  been  approved  by  the  president,  I need  not 
here  refer  to  the  reasons  which  induced  me  to  take  it.  Having 
received  my  passports,  I left  Paris  on  the  29th  of  April.  At  th# 
time  of  my  departure,  the  note,  of  which  a copy  has  been  trans- 
mitted to  you,  asking  an  explanation  of  the  terms  used  in  Mr. 
Serrurier’s  communication  to  the  department,  remained  unan- 
swered, but  I have  reason  to  believe  that  the  answer,  when 
given,  will  be  satisfactory. 

The  principal  business  with  which  I was  charged  having  thus 
been  brought  to  a close,  I presume  that  my  services  can  no 
longer  be  useful  to  my  country,  and  I therefore  pray  that  the 
president  will  be  pleased  to  accept  my  resignation  of  the  tiust 
with  which  I have  heen  honored.  I shall  terminate  it  by  trans- 
mitting to  the  department  some  papers  relating  to  matters  of 
minor  importance,  which  I soon  expect  to  receive,  and  will  add 
the  explanations  which  may  yet  be  wanting  to  give  a fall  view 
of  the  affairs  of  the  mission  up  to  the  lime  of  my  leaving  France. 

I have  the  honor  to  be  sir,  witli  perfect  respect,  vonr  most 
obedient  servant,  EDW.  LIVINGSTON. 

The  lion.  John  Forsyth. , secretary  of  state. 

Mr.  Forsyth  to  Mr.  Livingston. 

Department  of  state,  Washington , 30 th  June,  1835. 
Edward  Livingston,  esq  Washington. 

Sir:  Your  letter  of  the  29lh  instant  has  been  laid  before  the 
president,  and  I am  directed  to  reply,  that  the  president  cannot 
allow  you-,  who  have  been  so  long  and  usefully  employed  in  the 
public  service,  to  leave  the  trust  last  confided  to  you  without 
an  expression  of  his  regard  and  respect — the  result  of  many 
years  of  intimate  association  in  peace  and  war.  Although  dif- 
fering on  some  points  of  general  policy,  your  singleness  of  pur- 
pose, perfect  integrity,  and  devotion  to  your  country,  have  been 
always  known  to  him.  In  the  embarrassing  and  delicate  posi- 
tion you  have  lately  occupied,  your  conduct,  and  especially 
your  last  official  note  in  closing  your  correspondence  with 
the  French  government,  has  met  his  entire  approbation  ex- 
hibiting, as  it  does,  with  truth,  the  anxious  desire  of  the  go- 
vernment and  the  people  of  the  United  States  to  maintain 
the  most  liberal  and  pacific  relations  with  the  nation  to  which 
you  were  accredited,  and  a sincere  effort  to  remove  ill  founded 
impressions,  and  to  soothe  the  feelings  of  national  susceptibility 
even  where  they  have  been  unexpectedly  excited — while,  at 
the  same  time,  it  discourages,  with  a proper  firmness,  any  ex- 
pectation that  the  American  government  can  ever  be  brought 
to  allow  an  interference  inconsistent  with  the  spirit  of  its  insti- 
tutions, or  make  concessions  incompatible  with  its  self  respect. 
The  president  is  persuaded  that  he  will  be  sustained  in  these 
opinions  by  the  undivided  sentiment  of  the  American  people, 
and  that  you  will  carry  into  a retirement,  which  he  trusts  may 
be  temporary,  the  consciousness  not  only  of  having  performed 
your  duty,  but  of  having  realized  the  anticipations  of  your  fel- 
low citizens,  and  secured  for  yourself  and  your  country  the  just 
appreciation  of  the  world. 

I am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  yonr  obedient  servant, 

JOHN  FORSYTH. 
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The  debate  on  executive  patronage  is  postponed — to 
make  room  for  certain  articles  that  have  been  too  long 
deferred;  but,  as  we  shall  publish  a supplement  next 
week,  the  debate  will  be  brought  pretty  nearly  to  a con- 
clusion, so  far  as  we  intend  to  notice  it. 

The  laughable,  or  rather  ridiculous,  correspondence 
of  Mr.  Herman  Thorn,  with  Mr.  Livingston,  at  Paris, 
is  inserted  in  the  present  number. 

With  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  a biographical  sketch 
copied  from  the  supplement  to  7th  vol.  of  the  Register, 
into  a nameless  journal  of  this  city,  on  Saturday  last,  we 
•do  not  feel  that  we  have  any  sort  of  interest — for  at  the 
head  of  it,  as  inserted  by  us,  and  in  a conspicuous  line  by 
themselves,  are  given  the  words — 

“ From  the  Democratic  Press.” 

But  it  was  suitable  to  the  long-perfected  meanness  of 
the  editor  of  that  journal  to  have  it  understood  that  the 
.article  was  written  by  us,  and  he  gave  such  a direction 
to  public  opinion,  so  far  as  it  is  formed  by  his  press.  He 
is  welcome  to  all  the  good  that  he  expected  from  an 
obscuration  of  truth.  We  do  not  speak  thus  with  re- 
ference to  the  facts  as  set  forth  in  the  sketch— but  they 
are  applied,  by  him,  to  things  which  we  have  not,  nor 
shall  we  have,  any  controversy  or  concern.  Nor  have 
they  any  sort  of  relation  one  to  the  other. 

A letter  from  a valued  friend  in  Plymouth  county, 
Massachusetts,  has  the  following  postscript: 

“I  noticed  in  one  of  your  late  papers  an  interesting 
account  of  the  celebration  of  the  anniversary  of  the 
JSfecklenburgh  Declaration  of  Independence.  This  may 
well  be  claimed  as  the  ^redeclaration  of  the  kind  in  the 
country;  and  yet  the  declaration  of  ’76  cannot  justly 
claim  to  be  the  second!  Several  months  before  the 
adoption  of  that  declaration,  on  the  23d  of  May,  the 
town  of  Plymouth  in  this  county,  (Plymouth),  "voted, 
unanimously , independence  on  Great  Britain (I  have 
a certified  copy  of  the  record  in  my  possession.)  It  is  a 
curious  historical  fact  worthy  of  preservation.*  As  the 
act  of  a single  isolated  town,  it  was  one  of  singular  bold- 
ness, and,  as  far  as  my  limited  knowledge  extends,  with- 
out precedent  in  the  whole  country.  As  long  before 
this  as  July  11,  1774,  that  town  had  voted  97  to  15,  “not 
to  purchase  or  consume  any  goods  of  any  kind  imported 
from  Great  Britian  after  the  first  of  October  next,  until 
our  liberties  are  restored.” 

Many  persons  from  Baltimore  started  for  Harpe^ 
Ferry,  Va.  on  Saturday  morning  last,  and  there  dined ^ 
9 o’clock,  with  the  kind-hearted  and  attentive  Mr.  Fitz- 
simons.  The  distance  is  only  82  miles— the  time  7 hours. 

We  learn  that  a venerable  lady  arrived  at  Frederick 
on  Sunday  last,  and  dined  with  her  family  at  about  one 
o’clock,  who  had  left  Augusta , in  Georgia,  on  the  pre- 
ceding Wednesday,  and  stopped  about  20  hours  in  Bal- 
timore, on  her  way  home.  She  came  by  the  way  of  the 
Charleston  rail  road,  the  line  of  steam  packets  from 
Charleston  to  Baltimore,  and  thence  by  the  rail  road  to 
Frederick — where  she  might  have  arrived  in  little  over 
3$  days,  had  she  proceeded  directly  on. 

The  cholera  still  prevails  in  a number  of  the  towns  and 
villages  of  the  west— but  fatal  cases  are  not  very  numer- 
ous. 

Among  the  appointments  made  by  the  legislature  of 
Connecticut , at  its  late  session,  was  that  of  a certain. John 
T.  Adams , as  judge  of  probate  for  the  district  of  Nor- 
wich— who,  thereupon,  was  naturalized,  and  renounced 
his  allegiance  to  king  William  the  4th! 

*WHI  he  be  so  kind  as  to  send  us  a copy,  for  line  purpose? 
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The  grand  total  of  changes  made  by  the  legislature  of 
this  state  is  six  hundred  and  ninety-two. 

The  vacancies  in  the  board  of  the  Merchants  bank  of 
Baltimore,  occasioned  by  resignations,  having  been  fill- 
ed, George  Brown,  has  been  elected  president,  and  Da* 
niel  Sprigg , cashier.  Mr.  S.  was  formerly  cashier  of  the 
bank  at  Hagerstown,  Md.  but  is  now  cashier  of  the  U. 
S.  branch  bank  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

The  Northern  bank  of  Kentucky  has  been  organizedg 
and  John  Telford  has  been  appointed  president  and  Mat- 
thew T.  Scott,  cashier.  Mr.  Telford  is,  at  this  time, 
president  of  the  branch  of  the  bank  of  the  United  States, 
at  Lexington. 

A mammoth— 

It  is  intended  to  concede  banking  privileges  with  a large  ca- 
pital, to  the  New  Orleans  and  Nashville  rail  road  company,  at 
ihe  next  session  of  our  legislature.  The  present  capital  is  six 
millions,  the  augmented  may  be  from  15  to 20 — with  state  banks, 
as  branches,  in  the  different  states  through  which  the  rail  road 
must  pass.  [New  Orleans  Bee,  June  22. 

A gentleman  from  Texas,  says  the  Louisville  Journal, 
has  handed  us  a copy  of  the  charter  of  a bank,  called 
the  bank  of  Commerce  and  Agriculture,  which  the  con- 
gress of  the  sovereign  state  of  Coahuila  and  Texas  has 
established  in  the  department  of  Brazos.  The  capital 
of  the  bank  is  not  to  exceed  one  million  of  dollars,  and 
to  be  divided  into  ten  thousand  shares.  The  directors 
may  make  loans  at  the  rate  of  8 per  cent,  per  annum, 
when  the  term,  for  which  they  are  made,  does  not  ex- 
ceed six  months,  and  at  the  rate  of  ten  percent:  when 
the  term  exceeds  six  months.  The  institution  is  to  en* 
dure  for  twenty  years,  and  may  have  branches  in  any 
part  of  the  state. 

The  Globe  says— We  understand  that  Dr.  Samuel 
JMoore,  has  resigned  the  office  of  director  of  the  mint  of 
the  United  States,  to  take  effect  on  the  first  of  the  next 
month,  and  that  Robert  M.  Patterson,  M.  D.  of  the  uni- 
versity of  Virginia,  has  been  appointed  to  succeed  him. 

James  P.  Heath , of  the  city  of  Baltimore,  and  Charles 
R.  Stewart,  of  Anne  Arundel  county,  have  been  nomi- 
nated as  members  of  congress  from  this  district,  by  the 
whigs. 

It  may  truly  be  said,  that  “a  great  man  has  fallen  in 
Israel.” — JOHN  MARSHALL,  chief  justice  of  the  U? 
States,  di^ed  at  Philadelphia,  on  Monday  last,  the  6tl\ 
July,  in  the  80th  year  of  his  age. 

Though  it  could  not  have  been  expected  that  he  should 
much  longer  remain  with  us,  and  notwithstanding  the 
public  was  prepared  for  his  decease  from  previous  an-? 
nunciatiops  of  the  state  of  his  health — still  the  shock  wag 
not  the  less  severely  felt;  for,  next  to  Washington,  only, 
did  he  possess  the  reverence  and  homage  of  the  heart  of 
the  American  people — not  forced  by  any  sudden  burst  of 
party  zeal,  but  gently  and  kindly,  yet  ardently,  flowing 
from  a deep  conviction  of  his  Jong  public  service,  and 
private  practice  of  whatever  embellishes  and  adorns  hu- 
man nature.  No  man  that  lived  more  nearly  “filled  up 
the  measure  of  his  country’s  glory”  than  he. 

Some  other  will  attempt  a sketch  of  his  character — the 
task  will  be  performed,  but  we  are  incapable  of  it;  and 
6hall  content  ourselves  with  the  humble  duty  of  present- 
ing, from  other  papers,  a few  brief  minutes  of  the  events 
ef  his  life,  with  a notice  of  some  of  the  honors  that  were 
paid  to  his  memory. 

Mr.  Marshall  was  bom  in  Virginia,  on  the  24th  of  September, 
1755;  and,  as  early  as  the  summer  of  1775,  received  a commis- 
sion as  lieutenant  of  a company  of  minute  men,  and  was  short- 
ly after  engaged  in  the  battle  of  the  Great  Bridge,  where  rb« 
British  troop6,  under  lord  Dunmore,  were  repulsed  with  great 
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allantry.  He  was  subsequently  engaged  in  tbe  memorable 

attles  of  Brandywine,  Germantown  and  Monmouth;  and,  in 
1780  obtained  a license  to  practice  law.  He  returned  to  the 
army  shortly  after,  and  continued  in  the  service  until  the  ter- 
mination of  Arnold’s  invasion. 

In  the  spring  of  1782  he  was  elected  a member  of  the  state  le- 
gislature, and  in  the  autumn  of  the  same  year,  a member  of  the 
executive  council,  and  married  in  1783.  In  1788  he  was  elect- 
ed as  representative  of  the  city  of  Richmond  in  the  legislature 
of  Virginia,  and  continued  to  occupy  that  station,  for  the  years 
1789,  1790,  1791,  and  upon  the  recall  of  Mr.  Monroe,  as  minis 
ter,  from  France,  president  Washington  solicited  Mr.  Marshall 
to  accept  the  appointment  as  his  successor,  but  he  respectfully 
declined.  In  1799  he  was  elected  and  took  his  seat  in  congress 
—and  in  1800  he  was  appointed  secretary  of  war. 

On  the  31st  day  of  January,  1801,  he  became  chief  justice  of 
the  supreme  court  of  the  United  States,  which  distinguished 
station  he  continued  to  fill  with  unsullied  dignity  and  pre-emi- 
nent ability,  until  the  close  of  his  mortal  career.  His  biogra- 
pher eloquently  observes — “What  indeed  strikes  us  as  the  most 
remarkable  in  his  whole  character,  even  more  than  his  splen- 
did talents,  i3  the  entire  consistency  of  his  public  life  and  prin 
ciples.  There  is  nothing  in  either  which  calls  for  apology  or 
concealment.  Ambition  never  seduced  him  from  his  princi- 
ples—popular  clamor  never  deterred. him  from  the  strict  per- 
formance of  his  duty.  Amid  the  extravagancies  of  party  spirit, 
he  stood  with  a calm  and  steady  inflexibility, — neither  bending 
to  the  pressure  of  adversity,  nor  bounding  with  the  elasticity  of 
success.  He  lived  such  as  man  should  live,  by  and  with  his 
principles.  If  we  were  tempted  to  say  in  one  word  in  what  he 
excelled  all  other  men,  we  should  say,  in  wisdom;  in  the  union 
of  that  virtue,  which  ripened  under  the  hardy  discipline  of  prin- 
ciples, with  that  of  knowledge,  which  constantly  sifted  and  re- 
fined its  old  treasures,  and  as  constantly  gathered  new.  The 
constitution,  since  its  adoption,  owes  more  to  him  than  to  any 
other  single  mind,  for  its  true  interpretation  and  vindication,. 
Whether  it  lives  or  perishes,  his  exposition  of  its  principles  will 
be  an  enduring  monument  of  his  fame,  so  long  as  solid  reason- 
ing, profound  analysis,  and  sober  views  of  government  shall  in- 
vite the  leisure,  or  command  the  attention  of  statesmen  and 
jurists.” 

He  died  calmly  and  tranquilly,  surrounded  by  three  of  his 
children  and  many  valuable  friends.  The  blow  was  not  unex 
pected,  and  he  was  fully  prepared.  But  a few  days  since  he 
penned  an  inscription  for  bis  tomb  stone.  [Phil.  Inquirer. 


chief  justice  of  the  United  States,  John  Marshall,  and  de- 
sire to  unite  with  their  fellow  citizens  in  expressing  their  deep 
felt  respect  for  the  memory  of  that  illustrious  man. 

Resolved , That  while  in  common  with  our  fellow  citizens, 
we  mourn  the  great  public  loss  which  has  been  tained  sus,  we 
feel  it  to  be  our  privilege  as  members  of  a profession  so  highly 
honored  by  the  character,  talents  and  services  of  the  deceased, 
and  so  long- enlightened  and  directed  upon  the  most  momen- 
tous topics  by  his  profound  and  patriotic  mind,  to  he  permitted 
in  a special  manner  to  acknowledge  our  obligations,  and  ex- 
press our  reverence  lor  the  name  of  John  Marshall,  There- 
fore, 

Resolved,  That  it  be  recommended  to  the  bar  of  the  United 
Stales,  to  co-operate  in  erecting  a monument  to  his  memory, 
at  some  suitable  place  in  the  city  ol  Washington. 

After  appointing  a committee  to  carry  the  above  resolutions 
into  effect,  and  resolving  to  wear  crape  for  30  days,  the  follow- 
ing proceedings  weie  had — 

Resolved,  That  judge  Baldwin,  Mr.  Peters,  Mr.  Sergeant, 
Mr.  William  Rawle,  jr.  Mr.  T.  I.  Wharton  and  Mr.  E.  D.  Ingra- 
ham, be  requested,  on  the  part  of  the  bar,  to  accompany  the 
remains  of  chief  justice  Marshall  to  the  city  of  Richmond,  and 
to  attend  the.  funeral  there. 

Mr.  C.  J.  Jngersoll  then  offered  the  following  resolutions, 
which  were  also  unanimously  adopted: 

Resolved,  That  the  chairman  and  secretary  be  a committee 
to  communicate  these  proceedings,  and  the  condolence  of  the 
bar  to  the  family  of  the  deceased. 

Mr.  Wharton  and  Mr.  Peters  moved  that  Mr.  Sergeant  he 
requested  to  deliver  an  eulogiutn  on  the  character  of  the  late 
chief  justice  Marshall,  before  this  bar,  at  some  future  time,  to 
be  designated  by  himself. 

The  city  councils  of  Philadelphia  also  passed  the  following 
resolutions — 

Resolved,  That  the  councils  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia  par- 
take in  the  common  grief  of  their  fellow  citizens,  for  the  loss 
which  our  country  has  sustained  by  the  death  of  the  late  illus- 
trious John  Marshall,  chief  justice  of  the  United  States. 

Resolved,  That  the  officers  ahd  members  of  the  seleet  and 
common  councils  will  attend  the  remains  of  the  lamented  de- 
ceased, beyond  the  borders  of  Pennsylvania,  and  that  the 
mayor,  recorder,  aldermen  and  citizens,  be  invited  to  assist  in 
paying  this  tribute  of  respect  to  his  distinguished  character  and 
services. 


Pursuant  to  public  notice,  the  citizens  of  Philadelphia,  as- 
sembled in  town  meeting  on  Tuesday  afternoon,  July  7,  1835, 
to  express  their  sentiments  in  regard  to  the  recent  death  of  their 
distinguished  countryman  the  late  chief  justice  Marshall, 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  John  Swift,  esq.  mayor 
of  the  city  . 

On  motion,  the  right  rev.  bishop  White  was  elected  president 
of  the  meeting;  the  hon.  B.  R.  Morgan  and  T.  M.  Pettit,  vice 
presidents;  and  Nicholas  Biddle  and  the  hon.  Edward  King,  se- 
cretaries. 

J.  R.  Fngersoll,  esq.  offered  the  following  preamble  and  reso- 
lutions, which  were  seconded  by  G.  M.  Dallas,  esq.  and  unani- 
mously adopted. 

The  deaths  of  great  and  good  men  are  calculated  to  excite  the 
attention  and  impress  the  hearts  of  those  who  survive;  and  to 
inspire  them  with  an  earnest  desire  to  emulate  their  virtues  and 
imitate  their  actions.  In  the  decease  of  John  Marshall,  the 
nation  suffers  a peculiar  and  irreparable  loss.  Seldom  has 
an  event  occurred  better  calculated  to  impress  his  countrymen 
with  feelings  of  awe.  Seldom  has  an  individual  died  more  uni- 
versally or  more  justly  admired,  esteemed,  cherished  or  de- 
plored. 

Resolved,  That  the  citizens  of  Philadelphia  entertain  a deep 
sense  of  the  public  services  and  private  worth  which  have  dis- 
tinguished the  long  life  of  John  Marshall,  late  chief  justice  of 
the  United  Slates. 

That  as  he  has  died  in  the  midst  of  this  community,  it  feels 
Itself  especially  called  upon  to  express  it3  sentiments  of  respect 
for  his  memory,  and  as  the  citizens  of  Philadelphia  would  have 
rejoiced  to  greet  him  in  life  with  every  mark  of  hospitality — 
they  will  extend  to  his  honored  remains  the  testimony  of  their 
unfeigned  veneration. 

That  they  will  form  a funeral  procession  to  move  from  the 
late  lodgings  of  the  deceased  to  the  place  of  embarkation  of  his 
body. 

On  motion  of  the  hon.  Joseph  Hemphill, 

Resolved,  That  the  proceedings  of  this  meeting  be  published 
in  all  the  newspapers  of  this  city. 

Whereupon  the  meeting  adjourned. 

William  White,  president. 
Benj.  R.  Morgan, 

Thos.  McKean  Pettit 


• vice  presidents. 


[Similar  meetings  have  been  held,  or  are  called,  at  various 
places— and  the  proceedings  had  at  some  of  them  shall  be  re- 
corded.] 

From  the  Baltimore  American  of  Thursday — 

The  corpse  of  the  late  chief  justice  Marshall  was  taken  on 
board  of  the  Citizens’  Union  Line  steamboats  ypsterday  morn- 
ing at  Philadelphia,  and  was  transferred  to  the  Norfolk  steam- 
boat at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Patapsco.  It.  was  aeccompanied 
by  three  sons  of  the  deceased  and  a committee  of  the  citizens 
of  Philad^phia,  consisting  of  judge  Baldwin,  Mr.  Sergeant, 
Mr.  Rawle,  Mr.  Peters  and  Mr.  Ingraham,  who  proceeded  with 
it  to  Virginia. 

The  Hudson  (N.  Y.)  Gazette,  states  that  on  Sunday 
evening  28th  ult.  about  dark,  about  half  an  acre  of  ground 
on  the  border  of  the  Claverack  creek,  3^  miles  from 
Hudson,  suddenly  sunk  to  the  depth  of  25  feet,  carrying 
with  it  half  the  width  of  the  Columbia  turnpike  road,  to- 
gether with  a garden  and  orchard.  This  slide  or  sink- 
ing of  the  earth  filled  up  the  channel  of  the  creek  and 
ferned  the  water  round  on  the  opposite  flats. 

At  the  legislative  caucus  at  which  Mr.  Hill  was  nomi- 
nated for  governor  of  New  Hampshire,  the  following  re- 
solution was  gravely  passed: 

Resolved,  That  we  respectfully  but  earnestly  request  our  bre- 
thren of  Tennessee— a state  whose  lavorite  son  the  democracy 
of  the  country  have  supported  with  so  much  devotion — to  pause 
before  they  take  any  measures  calculated  to  divide  the  great 
democratic  party — and  to  reflect  whether  that  stale  is  not  the 
last  from  which  such  movements  ought  to  be  expected. 

The  New  York  “Morning  Herald”  of  Tuesday  last, 

says — 

On  the  Sunday  before  last,  as  we  have  been  informed,  the 
rev.  Wm.  Quarter,  one  of  the  Catholic  priests  who  officiate  in 
St.  Mary’s  church,  in  Grand  street,  embraced  the  opportunity 
during  the  morning  service,  to  denounce  and  prohibit  to  his 
congregation  the  reading  or  perusal  of  the  Morning  Herald,  un- 
der the  usual  penalties  made  and  provided  by  the  holy  church 
in  all  such  and  similar  cases. 


There  was  also  a great  meeting  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  Phi- 
ladelphia bar— the'venerable  Mr.  Duponceau  presiding,  St  which 
Mr.  Sergeant  offered  the  following  resolutions,  which  were 
unanimously  adopted— 

Resolved,  That  the  bar  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia  participate 
in  the  grief  which  has  been  caused  by  the  death  of  the  late 


The  following  are  other  extracts  from  O'  Connell's 
abolition  speech,  at  London.  It  is  a fine  specimen  of  the 
“fustian”  of  the  “agitator” — 

“The  red  arm  of  God,”  continued  the  learned  gentleman,  “is 
bared;  and  let  the  ertetnies  of  those  whom  he  died  to  save  the 
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black  man  as  well  as  the  white  man,  beware  of  its  vengeance, 
the  lightning  careers  through  the  troubled  air  resistless  amid 
the  howling  of  the  tempest  and  the  rolling  of  thunder.  Oh,  for 
one  moment  of  poetic  inspiration,  that  my  words,  with  the  fire 
of  indignation  with  which  my  bosom  burns — that  my  voice 
might  he  borne  on  the  western  breeze  across  the  wide  Atlantic, 
and  light  on  their  shores,  and  ascend  their  mountains,  and  be 
wafted  down  the  Mississippi,  the  Ohio,  the  Missouri,  and  the 
rivers  of  America.” 

Speaking  of  the  Irish  in  this  country,  who  do  not  ad- 
vocate as  he  does  the  fanatic  doctrine  of  abolition,  he 
says  of  them: 

“He  was  glad  such  Irishmen  had  left  their  own  country. 
They  were  amongst  the  objects  of  the  curse  of  St.  Patrick,  who 
had  banished  all  poisonous  and  venomous  reptiles  from  the  soil 
of  Ireland.  The  learned  member  for  Dublin  then,  in  an  elo- 
quent manner,  expressed  his  abhorrence  of  America,  which 
professed  tiie  most  enlarged  principles  of  liberty,  refusing  to 
emancipate  two  millions  of  human  beings  from  the  degradation 
and  horrors  of  slavery.  The  star  spangled  banner  of  America 
was  stained  with  negro  blood.  They  refused  their  slaves  even 
the  blessings  of  education.  They  enchained  their  bodies,  and 
they  would  also  enchain  their  souls.  If  they  suffered  this  hor- 
rible system  to  continue,  they  would  write  themselves  liars  to 
their  own  declaration.  He  would  proclaim  them,  from  the 
place  on  which  he  then  stood,  blasphemers  of  their  God,  and, 
what  some  of  them  might  think  of  still  greater  consequence, 
violators  of  their  sacred  honor.”  [How  pious.] 

A lord  chancellor  of  Great  Britain  receives  a retiring 
pension  of  25,000  dollars  a year,  for  life;  and  there  are 
now  living  four  persons  who  receive  it — 100,000  dollars 
a year,  for  the  honor  of  having  filled  that  office,  for  a 
few  months. 

Several  days  ago,  the  workmen  engaged  in  getting  out 
stone  at  Mr.  De frees*  farm,  two  miles  below  this  place, 
found  on  breaking  a mass  of  rock,  two  lizzards  and  a 
small  rattlesnake.  On  exposing  them  to  the  sun  a few 
moments,  they  became  perfectly  alive.  From  the  thick- 
ness of  the  rock,  in  which  they  were  found,  and  the  slow 
formation  of  the  limestone  species  of  rock,  ages  must 
have  passed  since  they  were  thus  encompassed. 

[ Piqua  ( O.J  Courier. 

The  following  is  an  account  of  a pleasant  competition: 

John  Shackford,  esq.  sergeant  at  arms  of  the  United  States 
senate,  and  Matthew  St.  Clair  Clark,  esq.  formerly  clerk  of  the 
house  of  representatives,  have  each  subscribed  the  sum  of  one 
thousand  dollars  as  a donation  to  the  American  Bible  society. 
The  mariner  of  the  deed  was  unusual.  At  a late  meeting  of  the 
Washington  Bible  society,  Mr.  Shackford  rose  and  presented 
the  following  resolution,  which  was  read  by  Mr.  Clark,  the  pre- 
sident of  the  society. 

Resolved,  (by  divine  permission),  I will  pay  to  the  secretary 
of  the  American  Bible  society,  for  value  received,  $1,000  in 
four  annual  instalments  of  $250  each,  payable  on  the  first  day 
of  February,  in  the  years  1836,  1837,  1838  and  1839,  without  de- 
falcation. [Signed]  J.  Shackford. 

After  a few  remarks,  the  president  handed  the  resolution  to 
the  secretary,  and  the  following  was  found  to  be  appended— 
“I  will  pay  the  like  sums  on  the  same  terms. 

“M.  St.  C.  Clark.” 

Singular  occurrence.  From  the  New  York  Cou- 
rier. A disclosure  of  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  in- 
cidents we  have  ever  heard,  was  made  a few  days  since, 
to  an  individual  in  this  city,  by  means  of  an  anonymous 
note.  It  stated  that  the  proprietor  of  one  of  the  most 
fashionable  dry  goods  stores  in  Broadway,  near  the 
Park,  was  in  the  constant  habit  of  "satisfying  a most  atro- 
cious and  criminal  curiosity,  by  means  of  holes  bored 
through  the  floor  of  his  shop  near  the  counter,  over 
which  his  unsuspecting  female  customers  were  obliged 
to  stand.  The  suspicions  of  persons  about  the  store  were 
•first  excited  by  observing  that  when  any  young  lady  of 
respectability  entered,  the  master,  on  some  pretext  6r 
other,  instantly  absented  himself.  At  length  a watch  was 
placed  upon  him,  and  he  was  seen  by  a person  previous- 
ly concealed,  to  enter  in  haste  a coal  cellar  under  the 
store,  of  which  he  always  kept  the  key,  place  himself  on 
a barrel,  and  draw  from  the  roof  several  plugs  which  ex- 
actly fitted  augur  holes  in  his  shop  floor,  and  through 
which  he  could  plainly  see  what  was  passing  above.  The 
•witness,  having  satisfied  himself  as  to  the  motive  which 
prompted  the  frequent  visits  to  the  cellar,  imparted  his 
communication  above  mentioned.  The  person  to  whom 
It  wa9  sent  being  a timid  man,  was  fearful  of  giving  pub- 
licity to  the  affair,  lest  it  should  not  prove  true.  He, 
however,  resolved  on  communicating  it  to  the  police,  and 


showed  the  note  to  Huntington,  the  officer,  who  imme- 
diately repaired  to  the  store,  and  satisfied  himself  by  ac- 
tual inspection,  that  at  least  a part  of  the  charge  was 
true.  The  augur  holes  were  there  and  the  plugs  nicely 
fitted  to  them.  The  master  of  the  store,  the  moment  he 
saw  the  officer  commence  his  scrutiny,  absented  himself, 
and,  we  believe,  did  not  again  return  to  business,  but 
w ith  all  haste  engaged  his  passage  and  sailed  for  Europe; 
since  which  the  store  has  been  kept  closed.  From  the 
subsequent  statement  of  those  acquainted  with  the  affair, 
it  appears  that  the  criminal  has  been  in  the  commission 
of  his  vile  practice  for  upwards  of  two  years  past.  He 
has  been  most  fortunate  in  absconding  before  his  crime 
became  known  to  an  outraged  community.  Had  he  re- 
mained, his  punishment  in  all  probability,  would  have 
been  most  summary,  and  perhaps  fatal  to  him. 

In  copying  from  the  Courier  the  above  disclosure,  it  is 
but  just  to  the  very  respectable  shopkeepers  in  the  vici- 
nity alluded  to,  to  say,  that  the  only  shop,  which,  within 
a few  days  has  been,  and  remains  closed,  is  that  of  jR. 
j[fcickie , in  Broadway,  next  to  the  corner  of  Warren 
street.  [N.  Y.  American. 

Red  riyer  raft.  Of  this  great  obstruction  to  the  na- 
vigation of  Red  river  130  miles  have  been  removed,  leav- 
ing not  more  than  23  miles  of  it  yet  to  be  cleared  away. 
The  whole  mass  of  timber  of  which  it  was  composed,  has 
been  effectually  removed  from  the  bed  of  the  liver  so  as 
to  leave  but  little  remains  of  it  to  be  seen.  A good  steam- 
boat navigation  has  been  opened  throughout  the  whole 
extent  of  that  part  of  the  river  from  which  the  raft  has 
been  removed.  Seven  trips  were  made  up  through  110 
miles  of  the  river  since  the  1st  March  last,  which  was 
formerly  filled  with  the  raft,  by  five  steamboats,  viz:  the 
“Lady  Washington,”  “Romeo,”  “O’Connell, ’’“Ouachi- 
ta” and  “St.  Landres.”  The  O’Connell  and  St.  Landres 
made  two  trips.  In  five  of  the  seven  trips  made  by  those 
boats,  they  were  heavily  laden  with  freight.  When  the 
remaining  23  miles  of  the  raft  shall  have  been  removed, 
which  will  probably  be  done  in  the  months  of  December, 
January  and  February  next,  there  will  be  a free  and  safe 
navigation  for  steamboats  at  least  500  miles  above  the 
raft,  which  added  to  that  part  of  the  river  where  the  raft 
was  located,  increases  the  navigation  of  the  river  a distance 
of  650  miles,  through  as  good  a tract  of  country  as  any  of 
the  same  extent  in  the  United  States,  lying  between  the 
31st  and  34th  degrees  of  north  latitude.  The  whole 
length  of  steamboat  navigation  in  the  main  branch  of  Red 
river  will  exceed  1,000  miles.  Its  tributaries  will  add 
several  hundred  miles  more.  So  that  the  effeet  produc- 
ed by  the  removal  of  the  raft  will  be  to  open  to  market 
a tract  of  land  extending  at  least  800  miles  on  the  banks 
of  Red  river  and  its  tributaries,  together  with  all  the 
back  country.  Calculate  the  advantages  arising  from  this 
improvement,  and  they  will  be  found  immense.  Take 
but  two  sections  of  land  deep  on  each  side  of  the  river, 
and  you  find  that  2,048,000  acres  of  land  will  be  opened 
to  a market  for  its  products,  and  offered  for  sale  by  the 
United  States;  its  average  value  will  be  $5  per  acre,  pro- 
ducing an  aggregate  of  $10,240,000.  The  whole  expense 
to  the  government  for  the  removal  of  the  raft  will  not 
exceed  $150,000.  [Louisville  Adv. 

Gradual  increase  of  the  navy.  By  the  advertisement 
from  the  navy  commissioners’  office,  dated  May  25th,  it  will  be 
seen  that  proposals  have  been  issued  for  the  delivery  of  white 
oak  keel  pieces  for  eight  seventy  fours,  eight  frigates,  and  ten 
sloops  of  war,  to  be  delivered  by  the  first  of  August,  1836,  at 
the  naval  stations  of  Portsmouth,  Boston,  New  York,  Philadel- 
phia and  Norfolk;  together  with  a vast  quantity  of  other  timber 
in  proportion  to  be  delivered  at  the  navy  yard  at  Boston. 

This  is  by  far  the  most  extensive  movement  that  has  ever 
taken  place  at  any  one  time  in  regard  to  the  navy,  and  fully  in- 
dicates a disposition  on  the  part  of  the  government  to  place  this 
right  arm  of  our  country’s  defence  upon  the  most  permanent 
foundation,  and  that  too  without  delay.  The  above  prospec- 
tive increase,  as  we  take  it  for  granted,  is  entirely  independent 
of  vessels  already  enumerated  in  the  report  of  the  secretary  of 
the  navy  a3  being  in  a state  of  preparation,  in  which  case, 
when  the  whole  shall  be  completed,  our  naval  force  will 
amount,  all  told,  to  25  ships  of  the  line— 32  frigates— 31  sloops  of 
war,  and  8 schooners — a force,  efficiently  and  effectually  man- 
ned, as  our  vessels  usually  are,  not  only  sufficient  to  protect 
our  own  coast  from  insult,  but  to  carry  destruction  and  dismay 
amon"  the  colonies  of  the  most  powerful  nations  on  the  globe. 
To  officer  and  man  such  a force  as  the  above,  would  requite 
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not  much  short  of  40,000  men,  and  however  visionary  at  the 
present  moment  it  may  appear  to  many,  that  we  shall  soon  be 
able  to  effect  this,  we  hesitate  not  to  say,  such  is  the  wonder- 
ful increase  of  population,  commerce  and  general  resources  of 
this  country,  particularly  of  the  South  Sea  whaling  business, 
that  nursery  of  the  best  seamen  in  the  world,  that  at  the  end  of 
another  ten  years,  it  may  be  accomplished  by  these  United 
States  easier  than  by  any  other  nation  on  the  globe,  with  the 
single  exception  of  Great  Britain;  and  many  years  will  not 
elapse,  at  the  present  ratio  of  increase,  before  our  commerce 
upon  every  sea,  the  East  Indies  perhaps  excepted,  will  be 
equivalent  to  hers.  [ Boston  Gazelle. 

[The  foregoing  paragraph  sounds  largely,  and  would  lead  to 
a conclusion  that  we  are  making  preparations  in  earnest  fm 
any  war  that  may  occur.  But  it  savors  a little  of  romance. 
We  learn,  upon  inquiry,  that  the  timber  to  be  coniracted  for  is 
only  intended  for  the  repairs  of  vessels  already  built,  lor  which 
purpose  every  prudent  government  will  always  keep  supplies 
on  hand.]  [Army  and,  Navy  Chron. 

Mr.  Leigh.  From  the  Richmond  Whig  of  July  7. 
We  take  especial  pleasure  in  laying  a card  from  this  gen- 
tleman before  the  public;  for  whilst  we  are  not  insensi- 
ble to  the  honor  of  having  our  political  speculations  at- 
tributed mediately  or  immediately  to  him,  all  w ho  re- 
flect must  perceive  the  indelicacy  and  disrespect  to  the 
legislature  of  Mr.  Leigh’s  imagining  and  discussing  cer- 
tain contingencies  adverted  to  in  those  speculations,  in- 
ferring neither  disrespect  nor  indelicacy  to  the  general 
assembly  when  proceeding  from  a citizen  merely7,  but 
bearing  a very  different  complexion  if  emanating  from 
the  senator.  It  has  suited  the  editor  of  the  Enquirer  to 
consider  Mr.  Leigh  as  responsible  for  the  speculations 
mentioned,  for  it  is  his  cue  to  render  Mr.  Leigh  obnoxi- 
ous, and  neither  courtesy,  truth  nor  justice,  have  imposed 
any  limitations  upon  his  endeavors  to  accomplish  it;  but 
those  who  personally  know  him  could  not  have  suspect- 
ed him  to  be  capable  ol  the  disrespect  to  the  general  as- 
sembly of  anticipating  a possible  violation  of  the  consti- 
tution by  that  body,  or  of  the  indelicacy  of  speculating 
•in  the  newspapers  upon  what  it  became  him  to  do  in  the 
event  supposed. 

A card.  Mr.  Leigh,  being  informed  that  the  opinion  is 
spreading  far  and  wide,  that  the  speculations  in  some  recent 
editorial  articles  of  the  Whig,  concerning  Ins  purposes,  senti 
meets  and  probable  course,  were,  in  effect,  communications 
from  himself — therefore  requests  the  editors  of  the  Whig  to  re- 
peat, what  they  have  already  stated,  in  the  most  explicit  terms, 
that  whatever  they  have  said  on  that  subject,  previously  to 
their  paper  of  the  4th  instant,  was  said  without  authority  from 
him  or  communication  with  him;  and  to  inform  their  readers, 
that  they  were  authorised  by  him  to  state,  as  they  did  in  their 
paper  of  the  4th,  that  it  is  his  purpose  to  take  his  seat  in  the  se 
nate,  unless  an  imperious  necessity  arising  out  of  the  state  of 
his  own  private  affairs  shall  prevent  him  from  doing  so.  And 
he  desires  them  now  to  say  further,  that,  whatever  censures  he 
may  incur,  he  will  never  expose  himself  to  the  charge  of  recre 
nncy;  and  that,  in  his  conduct  in  the  senate,  he  shall  take  conn 
cil  only  from  his  own  sense  of  duty  to  his  constituents  and  to 
his  country,  taking  care  to  do  nothing  but  upon  the  maturest 
and  most  dispassionate  deliberation. 

Lowell.  Mr.  Shireff,  an  English  farmer^who  visited  this 
country  with  a view  to  decide  upon  allowing  a younger  brother 
to  emigrate  hither,  thus  speaks  of  Lowell,  in  Massachusetts: 

“The  females  engaged  in  manufacturing  amount  to  nearly 
5.000;  and  as  we  arrived  at  Lowell  on  the  afternoon  of  Satur- 
day, we  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  those  connected  with 
some  of  the  largest  cotton  factories  retiring  from  labor.  All  were 
clean,  neat  and  fashionably  attired,  will)  reticules  hanging  on 
their  arms,  and  calashes  on  their  heads.  They  commonly  walk 
arm  in  arm,  without  displaying  levity.  The  general  appearance 
and  deportment  was  such  that  few  Butisli  gentlemen  in  the 
middle  ranks  of  life  need  have  been  ashamed  of  leading  any  of 
them  to  a tea-party.  Next  day  being  Sunday,  we  saw  the 
young  females  belonging  to  the  factories  going  to  church  in 
their  best  attire,  when  the  favorable  impressions  of  the  pre- 
ceding evening  wpre  not  effaced.  They  lodge,  generally,  in 
boarding  houses,  and  earn  about  8s.  6 d.  sterling  per  week,  inde- 
. pendent  of  board:  serving  girls  earn  about  4s  6 d. 

“The  recent  introduction  of  large  manufacturing  establish- 
ments, thin  population  and  ample  reward  of  labor,  account  for 
the  apparent  comfort  and  propriety  of  the  Lowell  young  wo- 
men. The  situation  of  the  manufacturing  class  in  Britain  is 
very  different:  nurtured  amidst  poverty  and  vice,  they  toil  in 
crowded  and  unwholesome  factories  from  infancy,  often  dis- 
regarded hy  parents  and  employers,  and  attaining  maturity 
ruined  in  constitution  and  morals,  with  few  of  the  sympathies 
of  humanity. 

“This  village  may  be  taken  ns  an  instance  of  the  giant  strides 
bv  which  the  United  States  are  advancing  to  greatness, and  the 
immeasurable  water  power  nature  has  lavished  on  them.  The 
eanal  supplies  more  water  than  the  present  machinery  requires; 


and,  after  inspecting  the  surplus  in  the  canal  and  rivers,  I am 
of  opinion  there  is  water  enough  to  propel  nearly  one  hnndred 
times  the  machinery  at  present  employed,  and  which  might  em- 
ploy a population  of  upwards  of  a hundred  thousand  souls. 

“Biitain  is  said  to  ow  e much  of  her  greatness  to  the  supply  of 
coal  with  which  she  has  been  bh-sseri;  but  however  extensive 
and  available  it  may  be,  the  water  power  of  the  United  States 
will  excel  it  in  cheapness  and  magnitude.  The  price  oflabor 
is,  and  will  likely  continue,  much  cheaper  in  Britain  than  in  the 
United  States,  which  seems  the  only  circumstance  that  can  ul- 
timately give  a superiority  to  the  manufactories  of  the  former.” 

Ferocity  of  native  Africans!  In  Gurley’s  life  of 
Ashtnun,  we  find  the  following  shocking  instance  of  the 
bloody  manner  in  which  victims  are  procured  for  loading 
the  slave  ships  which  still  hover  on  this  coast: 

“The  following  incident,  (said  Mr.  Ashmun,  in  writ- 
ing to  the  board  of  managers  of  the  Colonization  socie- 
ty), I relate,  not  for  its  singularity,  for  similar  events 
take  place,  perhaps,  every  month  in  the  year;  but  it  has 
fallen  under  my  own  observation,  and  I vouch  for  its 
authenticity: — King  Boatswain,  our  most  powerful  sup- 
porter and  steady  friend  among  the  natives,  (so  he  has 
uniformly  shown  himself),  received  a quantity  of  goods 
in  trade  from  a French  slaver,  for  which  he  stipulated 
to  pay  young  slaves.  He  makes  it  a point  of  honor  to 
be  punctual  to  his  engagements.  The  time  was  at  hand 
when  he  expected  the  return  of  the  slaver.  He  had  not 
the  slaves.  Looking  round  on  the  peaceable  tribes  about 
him,  for  his  victims,  he  singled  out  the  Queahs,  a small 
agricultural  and  trading  people,  of  most  inoffensive  cha- 
racter. His  warriors  were  skilfully  distributed  to  the 
different  hamlets,  and  making  a simultaneous  assault  on 
the  sleeping  occupants,  in  the  dead  of  night,  accomplish- 
ed without  difficulty  or  resistance,  the  annihilation,  (with 
the  exception  of  a few  towns),  of  the  whole  tribe.  Every 
adult  man  and  woman  was  murdered;  every  hut  fired; 
very  young  children  generally  shared  the  fate  of  their 
parents.  The  boys  and  girls  alone  were  reserved  to  pay 
the  Frenchman.” 

HIGHLY  IMPORTANT  DECISION. 

New  Orleans , June  2,  1835. 

Yesterday  the  judgment  of  the  supreme  court  was  pronounc- 
ed in  the  Ions  pending,  and  very  important  case,  instituted  by 
the  heirs  of  Mr.  Pooltney,  who  died  in  the  year  1819.  The 
decision  of  this  case  has  been  looked  for  with  the  greatest 
anxiety,  by  many  persons  who  had  purchased  the  property, 
which  was  reclaimed  hy  the  heirs  of  Mr.  Poultney;  and  the 
city  of  Lafayette  has  been  materially  impeded,  in  its  progress 
and  itnprovementsfhy  the  unwillingness  of  persons  inclined  to 
purchase,  to  embroil  themselves  in  a protracted  and  uncertain 
litigation. — 

The  judgment  was  given  against  the  heirs,  principally  upon 
the  ground,  that  the  widow  of  Mr.  Poultney  had  never  admin- 
istered to  her  husband’s  estate;  but,  on  the  contrary,  had  aban- 
doned all  his  property  for  herself  and  her  two  children.  The 
debts  of  Mr.  P.  being  at  the  time  of  his  death,  nearly  double 
the  amount  of  the  assets,  the  property  was  in  consequence  sold 
for  the  benefit  of  the  creditors,  and  only  produced  69,000  dol- 
lars. Since  that  lime,  however,  the  property  has  become  ex- 
ceedingly valuable,  and  the  heirs  sought,  hy  their  action  to  dis- 
turb the  present  possessors,  and  to  resume  that  property,  of 
which  it  appears  they  had  never  taken  possession,  eilher  virtual- 
ly or  legally,  according  to  the  form  required  by  the  Spanish 
law,  which  was  in  force  at  the  lime  of  the  decease  of  Mr. 
Poultney.  The  heirs  would  have  been  barred,  even  by  a plea 
of  proscription,  as  they  had  allowed  the  property  to  be  sold,  and 
alienated,  without  opposing  any  impediment  whatever;  but,  on 
the  contrary,  had  totally  abandoned  the  whole  of  it  to  the  cre- 
ditors, many  of  whom  have  since  become  insolvent  themselves, 
in  consequence  of  the  losses  drawn  upon  them,  hy  having  en- 
dorsed for  Mr.  Poultney.  [ Louisiana  Adv . 

ANOTHER  STRIDE  TO  DESPOTISM. 

New  Orleans,  June  25.  The  schooner  Crawford  arrived  yes- 
terday in  nine  days  from  Vera  Cruz,  and  brought  papers  oftha4 
place  of  the  12th  inst. 

They  contain  intelligence  of  a complete  change  in  the  form 
of  government  in  Mexico — changing  the  federal  republic  of  the 
stales  to  a central  consolidated  government,  over  which  Santa 
Anna  is  recognised  as  the  head  nr  supreme  chief  of  the  nation! 

The  change  commenced  in  Toluca,  the  chief  city  of  the 
state  of  Mexico,  whence  the  plan  was  sent  to  the  general  go- 
vernment, and  disseminated  through  each  and  every  state.  It 
has  been  adopted  in  every  part  of  the  state  of  Mexico,  and  in 
most  of  the  other  states;  even  those  that  had  prominently 
adopted  the  plan  of  Texca,  particularly  Zacatecas.  This  plan 
ofToluca  appears  to  have  emanated  from  Santa  Anna,  and  its 
adoption  in  the  various  states  of  the  Mexican  republic,  to  have 
been  premeditated;  so  that  there  appears  little  doubt  of  its  be- 
ing generally  supported  and  ultimately  successful. 
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Tlie  prominent  features  of  the  plan  are  to  establish  a popular, 
representative  and  central  government;  the  constitution  of  which 
to  he  based  on  the  exclusive  acknowledgment  of  the  Cathoiicreli- 
gion;  on  the  independence  of  the  nation  in  the  integrity  of  its 
actual  territory;  on  the  proportionate  division  of  the  powers  of 
the  government;  and  on  the  constitutional  freedom  of  the  press. 

Santa  Anna  is  recognised  as  president  and  supreme  chief  of 
the  nation;  and  as  protector  of  its  laws  freely  enacted. 

The  present  authorities  not  opposing  the  plan  of  Toluca,  are 
to  continue  in  office  till  congress  shall  organise  a government 
ou  the  principles  indicated,  and  this  is  to  he  effected  as  soon  as 
possible.  f Bulletin. 

ITEMS. 

The  journals  of  Saxony  announce  that  a band  of  96 
robbers,  who  had  been  confined  in  the  prisons  of  Os- 
chetz,  have  lately  been  brought  to  trial,  when  four  of 
them  were  condemned  to  be  broken  on  the  w heel,  two 
to  be  beheaded  by  the  sword,  19  to  hard  labor  for  dif- 
ferent periods,  from  1 to  19  years,  and  34  to  imprison- 
ment for  several  weeks.  Among  them  were  29  women 
and  girls,  very  few  of  whom  where  subject  to  any  of  the 
severer  punishments.  The  rest  were  acquitted. 

The  church  of  Rome  has  appropriated  $60,000  for  the 
establishment  of  a Catholic  convent  at  Bertrand,  Michi- 
gan. 

The  venerable  major  Gibbon , familiarly  known  as  the 
“hero  of  Stoney  Point,”  recently  died  at  Richmond. 
His  remains  were  interred  with  the  highest  honors.  He 
gallantly  led  one  of  the  advanced  parties  of  the  “forlorn 
hope”  on  the  16th  July,  1779,  when  general  Wayne  car- 
ried that  fortress  by  storm.  He  was  collector  at  Rich- 
mond, (to  which  w e believe,  he  had  been  appointed  by 
Washington),  at  the  time  of  his  decease — and  a most 
excellent  man,  universally  revered. 

Died,  at  his  residence  in  Dorchester,  Mass,  on  the 
26th  ult.  John  Bailey , esq.  formerly  a representative 
from  that  state,  an  accomplished  scholar,  and  a worthy 
gentleman. 

A man,  in  firing  a salute,  at  Lewistown,  Del.  on  the 
4th  inst.  lost  both  his  arms,  aud  three  others  were  dan- 
gerously wounded. 

A great  operator  in  London,  made  in  the  recent  fall  of 
Spanish  bonds,  the  clear  sum  of  j£500,000  sterling,  or 
$2,400,000,  and  all  without  the  actual  investment  of  a 
penny. 

A gentleman  at  Providence  had  last  fourth  of  July, 
four  silk,  worms,  which  have  in  one  year  produced 
700,000  now  feeding  on  his  cocoonery. 

From  the  late  official  returns  it  appears  that  the  num- 
ber of  curates  in  England,  whose  salary  amounts  only  to 
JE80  per  annum,  or  less  than  $400,  is  jive  thousand  two 
hundred  and  eighty-two!  that,  too,  in  a land  where  the 
income  of  the  bishop  is  from  $20,000  to  $100,000  per 
annum. 

The  eight  Metropolitan  water  works,  which  supply 
London,  furnished,  in  1833,  thirty-jive  millions  gallons 
daily.  Upwards  of  three  millions  sterling,  or  about  thir- 
teen millions  and  a half  dollars,  had  been  expended  on 
the  works — yet  a fresh  water  river— the  Thames,  runs 
through  the  city. 

A bran  new  phrase  from  “ Ould  Ireland."  The  Ath- 
lone  Independent,  describing  the  attack  made  by  a mob, 
armed  with  shillalehs,  on  a police  officer,  to  prevent  his 
apprehending  a person,  uses  the  following  naive  phrase 
in  detailing  the  matter: 

“They  then  laid  timber  on  him , in  a most  unmerciful 
manner.  The  magistrates  granted  informations  against 
Mr.  Naghton. 

Died  on  Friday  evening,  26th  ult.  at  his  residence  in 
the  town  of  Southeast,  Putnam  county,  N.  Y.  after  a lin- 
gering illness,  which  he  bore  with  pious  resignation,  in 
the  88th  year  of  his  age,  Enoch  Crosby.  The  most  im- 
portant public  employments  of  his  life  are  portrayed  in 
the  character  of  Harvey  Birch , in  the  inimitable  work 
entitled  “The  Spy,”  from  the  pen  of  our  countryman, 
Fenimore  Cooper. 

Died,  instantaneously,  at  Baltimore,  on  the  4th  inst. 
midshipman  Magruder , son  of  our  worthy  fellow  citizen 
judge  Magruder,  in  consequence  of  the  accidental  dis- 


charge of  a musket,  or  fowling-piece,  in  the  hands  of  his 
young  friend,  William  Meredith. 

Also,  at  Govanstown,  where  the  Baltimore  light  dra- 
goons had  proceeded  to  take  their  anniversary  dinner,  in 
an  affray  with  cornet  Devier,  Charles  R.  JDimtnit,  a jus- 
tice of  the  peace.  Mr.  Devier  came  immediately  to  the 
city,  and  voluntarily  placed  himself  at  the  disposal  of  the 
law. 

At  Chuckatuck,  Nansemond  co.  Ya.  on  the  1st  inst. 
in  an  affray,  two  highly  respectable  young  gentlemen 
were  killed,  with  pistols — Samuel  11  hitjield,  junr.  and 
William  H.  A.  P.  Cowper.  A ball  that  passed  through 
Whitfield’s  body  also  killed  a free  black  man  who  hap- 
pened to  be  in  the 'range  of  it.  And,  in  a back  apartment 
of  Bank’s  Arcade,  New  Orleans,  Marquett,  who  kept  a 
confectioner’s  store,  and  his  assistant,  were  both  found 
dead,  being  made  hideous  from  wounds  inflicted  with  sti- 
'etto  and  dirks. 

The  president  of  the  United  States,  on  Monday  last, 
left  Washington  for  the  Rip  Raps — where  he  will  remain 
a week  or  two. 

The  fidelity  with  which  the  masonry  of  the  Baltimore 
and  Ohio  rail  road  was  executed,  (most  of  it  four  years 
ago),  may  be  determined  by  the  fact,  as  officially  stated, 
and  in  detail,  that  only  180  dollars  are  required  for  re- 
pairs, on  the  whole  line  of  the  road,  83  or  84  miles. 

The  “Waterloo”  tavern,  on  the  road  from  Baltimore 
to  Washington,  was  destroyed  by  fire  on  the  3d  inst. 

The  steamboat  Assinaboine , from  the  mouth  of  the 
Yellow  Stone  river,  with  1,185  packs  of  peltries,  was 
lately  destroyed  by  fire  while  descending  the  Missouri. 
Loss  70  to  80,000  dollars. 

We  are  glad  to  learn  that  Mr.  Boyle , of  the  navy  de- 
partment, has  determined  to  take  charge  of  the  son  of 
the  late  Dr.  McCaffrey,  and  bring  him  up.  There  are 
seven  daughters  of  this  truly  unfortunate  man  yet  to  be 
provided  for.  [ JVew  York  Star. 

It  will  be  recollected  that  Dr.  McC.  was  barbarously 
murdered  by  a late  mob  in  New  York.  They  “ laid  lim- 
ber on  him ” — while  visiting  a patient 

It  is  stated  that  damages  to  the  amount  of  more  than 
100,000  dollars  have  been  suffered  by  an  awful  hail  storm 
that  was  felt  at  Lynchburg , and  its  vicinity,  on  the  27th 
ult.  And  Canton,  a village  of  35  houses,  in  Illinois,  was 
levelled  to  the  ground,  (three  houses  excepted ),  and  five 
persons  killed,  by  a hurricane  that  happened  there  on 
the  18th  ult. 

The  engineer  of  one  of  the  Massachusetts  rail  roads 
finds  that  by  not  allowing  spirits  of  any  kind  to  the  men 
employed,  thirty  per  cent,  is  gained  in  the  quantity  of 
labor  performed,  besides  the  avoiding  of  quarrels  and 
disturbances.  In  the  face  of  a vast  accumulation  of  facts, 
and  of  each  one’s  individual  experience,  were  it  proper- 
ly noted,  so  many  still  persist  in  believing  that  the  body 
is  assisted  at  labor  and  the  mind  refreshed  by  a little  spi- 
ritous  stimulant,  that  it  is  well  to  make  known  all  the 
striking  cases  in  proof  of  the  multiplex  benefits,  not  of 
temperance  merely,  hut  of  total  abstinence. 

We  congratulate  the  agriculturists  of  the  state  of  Ver- 
mont on  the  present  prospects  in  relation  to  the  price  of 
wool.  If  we  are  correctly  informed,  this  staple  article 
of  our  enterprising  yeomanry  will  command  a much 
greater  price  than  last  year — few  sales,  however,  have 
yet  been  effected,  and  these  mostly  are  of  nearly  or  quite 
the  first  quality.  Prices  for  these  lots  vary  from  50  to 
68  cents,  as  we  are  informed.  We  should  think  that 
wool  was  now  commanding  generally  in  this  vicinity 
fifteen  or  twenty  per  cent,  more  than  last  year  at  this 
time.  This  is  truly  encouraging  for  our  enterprising 
farmers  and  wool  growers,  and  ought  to  stimulate  them 
to  extend  their  agricultural  facilities  for  raising  sheep. 

[ Vermont  Herald. 

A fleece  was  taken  the  other  day  from  a sheep  belong- 
ing to  Mr.  George  Hastings,  of  Colerain,  Mass,  weigh- 
ing nineteen  pounds!  The  fleece  was  of  three  years’ 
growth;  but  it  cut  every  year,  it  may  be  inferred  that 
the  average  would  have  been  eight  pounds  per  annum. 
The  staple  in  some  parts  of  the  fleece  was  seventeen 
inches  long.  The  sheep  is  of  the  celebrated  Bakewell 
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breed,  which  was  brought  to  perfection,  we  believe,  by 
the  celebrated  Mr.  Coke,  of  Norfolk,  in  England. 

[ Greenfield  Mercury. 

Mr.  J.  Marsh,  jr.  of  Montague,  inlorms  us  that  he 
sheared  a sheep  of  his  a few  days  since,  one  year  old, 
the  fleece  of  which  weighed  seven  pounds  and  three- 
quarters.  [ lb . 

The  Detroit  Journal  gives  the  following  account  of  the 
repeal  of  the  provision  in  the  constitution  of  Michigan 
giving  the  rights  of  citizens  to  all  who  had  been  in  the 
country  two  years: 

“We  take  great,  pleasure  in  announcing  to  our  friends, 
that  on  motion  of  Mr.  Norvell,  the  obnoxious  passage 
in  the  constitutional  provision,  for  the  elective  franchise, 
permitting  foreigners  to  vote,  has  been  stricken  out  by  a 
very  large  vote  in  the  convention,  and  that  as  the  matter 
now  stands,  no  persons  except  citizens  of  the  U.  States, 
and  others  who  were  residents  of  the  territory  on  the  4th 
of  April  last,  shall  hereafter  be  participators  in  the  elec- 
tive franchise.  ” 

AFFAIRS  OF  SPAIN. 

*(London , May  30.  Extract  of  a letter  from  Madrid  dated 
May  20,  received  by  express:  ‘The  following  are  the  minutes  of 
resolutions  come  to  yesterday: 

“ ‘1.  The  urgent  necessity  of  a foreign  intervention,  without 
which  the  government  is  unable  to  put  down  the  insurrection 
of  the  Carlists,  or  stop  the  progress  of  anarchy. 

“‘2.  The  council  of  regency,  the  ministers,  the  constituted 
authorities,  the  troops  of  the  garrison  of  Madrid,  the  army  of  the 
north,  and  the  people  devoted  to  the  existing  government,  con- 
vinced of  this  necessity,  loudly  demand  the  active  co-operation 
provided  for  by  the  quadruple  treaty;  and  consequently  engage 
to  reeeive  the  foreign  auxiliaries  as  friends  and  protectors. 

‘“3.  Under  present  circumstances  the  intervention  should  be 
immediate,  and  consist  of  50,000  men.’ ” 

These  three  points  have  been  approved  by  the  ministers;  and 
the  ambassadors  of  France  and  England  have  affixed  their  sig- 
natures to  them  as  certifying  their  being  correct.  To  this  the 
ministers  have  decided  to  add  that  Spain  should  hold  herself 
liable  to  France  for  all  the  charges  and  expenses  which  the  ex- 
pedition may  create.  This  act  has,  no  doubt,  been  sent  to  the 
allied  courts,  in  support  of  the  application  of  our  ambassadors. 
It  is  said  that  the  ministers  give  up  all  for  lost  if  the  quadruple 
treaty  is  not  immediately  and  entirely  fulfilled.  A retirement 
of  government  to  Badajos  or  Seville  is  talked  of,  in  case  the 
Carlists  make  any  progress  in  Castile. 

The  Portuguese  ambassador  has,  it  is  stated,  promised  in  the 
name  of  her  most  faithful  majesty,  that  she  will  be  ready  to  ren- 
der such  assistance  to  our  queen  as  the  other  parties  of  the  qua- 
druple alliance  shall  decide  upon.  Valdes  quits  the  army  of 
Navarre,  and  the  count  de  Espleta,  or  the  marquis  de  las  Ar- 
marillas,  is  named  as  his  successor.  This  army  is  in  an  alarm- 
ing state.  All  the  troops  are  about  to  leave  Biscay  and  Navarre, 
except  those  of  Pampeluna  and  St.  Sebastian,  which  will  be  re- 
tained; for  which  purpose  they  are  being  provisioned. 

Our  position  is  delicate.  We  are  looking  with  great  anxiety 
for  the  answers  of  France  and  England.  If  the  50,000  French 
do  not  quickly  enter  Spain,  it  will  be  taken  as  a proof  that  the 
powers  will  accommodate  themselves  to  the  denomination  of 
Don  Carlos,  for  the  refusal  will  be  a passport  for  Charles  V.  to 
Madrid-  The  army  of  the  north  will  declare  in  his  favor,  and 
horrible  reactions  will  take  place  without  any  possible  return 
to  the  present  system.  The  queen  is  said  to  be  plunged  into 
the  deepest  distress.  She  would  be  glad  to  make  an  arrange- 
ment with  Don  Carlos  by  means  of  a marriage,  but  she  dares 
not  avow  her  wishes. 

According  to  the  letters  of  the  19fh  Inst,  from  Barcelona,  a 
new  and  powerful  band  of  600  men  has  shown  itself  on  the  fron- 
tier of  France,  towards  Camperdown,  in  the  direction  of  Fi- 
gueires.  All  is  quiet.  The  Urban  militia  are  performing  hard 
duty,  but  their  zeal  does  not  relax. 

The  Memorial  des  Pyrenees,  of  Pan,  of  the  23d  inst.  has  the 
following:  “After  the  recent  repeated  success  of  the  Spanish 
Carlists  some  decisive  event  was  expected.  No  important 
news,  however,  has  arrived.  But  it  seems  that  the  insurrec- 
tion is  becoming  organized  in  Castile,  and  some  Navariese  bat 
tulions  are  preparing  to  march  to  lire  frontiers  of  that  province, 
to  support  Merino,  who,  after  a long  repose,  has  reappeared 
upon  the  stage.  The  insurgents  are  now  masters  of  all  the 
ground  that  served  for  the  theatre  of  war.  They  scour  in  all 
directions  without  restraint,  and  the  queen’s  troops,  powerless 
or  weak,  are  obliged  to  keep  within  certain  towns,  where  they 
cannot  obtain,  without  difficulty,  the  provisions  and  ammunition 
which  they  need.” 

Paris , May  27.  We  this  moment  learn  that  Puerta  La  Reyna 
has  been  evacuated  as  Vilalba  had  been;  but  the  queen’s  troops 
have  fallen  back,  trot  on  Pampeluna,  but  on  the  Ebro.  Thus 
the  Chrislinos  will  6oon  have  no  position  north  of  the  Ebro  hut 
St.  Sebastian,  Pampeluna,  Vittnria  and  Elisondo,  and  even 
these  last  positions  appear  to  be  seriously  threatened.  But  a 
more  important  fact  is  announced  to  ns.  The  Carlist  genera? 
Moreno  is  stated  to  have  crossed  tire  Ebro  to  open  a communi- 
cation with  Merino  in  Old  Castile. 
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BRITISH  WEST  INDIES. 

We  have  received  per  the  Orbit  regular  files  of  the  Royal  Ga- 
zette and  Kingston  Chronicle  to  the  13th  June  inclusive,  says  a 
New  York  paper.  Their  contents  are  generally  of  a local  na- 
ture. 

Twenty-four  emigrants  had  arrived  at  Kingston  front  St.  Mi- 
chads.  They  are  principally  gardeners,  and  it  is  said  may  be 
rendered  exiremely  useful  on  plantations.  The  Chronicle  says 
that  in  the  event  of  their  thriving  and  succeeding,  no  difficulty 
will  be  experienced  in  procuring  some  thousands  of  them  to 
keep  up  the  cultivation  of  the  soil. 

Numerous  complaints  are  raised  against  the  governor  of  the 
island,  in  consequence,  it  is  stated,  of  his  fondness  for  inter- 
meddling with  the  magistrates.  One  of  the  papers  remarks,  “if 
his  excellency  is  determined  to  persist  in  such  a system,  the 
magistracy  had  better  resign  their  commissions,  and  place  the 
whole  ot  the  judicial  power  at  his  disposal.” 

Considerable  confusion  seems  to  exist  in  consequence  of  the 
indolence  of  the  negroes,  and  there  appears  an  enormous  defi- 
ciency in  the  quantity  of  sugar  shipped  in  1835,  as  compared 
with  the  corresponding  period  last  year. 

We  extract  the  following  paragraph  from  the  Montego  Bay 
Standard: 

Some  of  the  vessels  which  have  sailed  from  this  port  this  year, 
have  gone  considerably  short  of  their  usual  cargo  of  sugar  and 
rum;  and  several  of  those  now  in  the  harbor  will  do  the  same. 
Disheartening  as  this  circumstance  is,  we  have  yet  to  add  one 
still  more  so;  the  ship  Janet,  Chalmers,  left  our  shore,  yester- 
day, for  London,  in  ballast!  every  effort  to  procure  for  her  a 
cask  of  sugar  or  ruin  having  proved  ineffectual.  But  this  is  not 
alj;  the  people  of  England  have  been  so  long  deceived  by  the 
repoits  of  the  “successful”  working  of  the  new  system,  sent 
home  by  his  excellency  and  his  satellites,  to  whom  be  bad  writ- 
ten for  favorable  accounts  under  their  “judicious  management,” 
that  no  credit  has  been  given  to  gentlemen  who  have  written  to 
their  constituents  fair  and  accurate  statements  of  the  situation 
of  the  island.  At  all  events  they  have  been  told  “that  the  ac- 
counts received  from  Jamaica  are  very  contradictory;  and  many 
of  them,  not  suspecting  the  system  of  intentional  deception 
which  has  been  practised  on  them,  have  been  induced  to  be- 
lieve the  most  favorable  reports— especially  as  they,  bad  been 
informed  of  the  prosperous  appearance  of  the  island  up  to  the 
first  of  August.  It  was  under  these  impressions,  no  doubt,  that 
the  Messrs.  Dawsons,  of  London,  wrote  on  the  15th  of  April 
last,  to  captain  Chalmers  to  say  that“they  intended  to  send  out 
the  Waterlily,  to  take  what  sugar  and  rum  the  Juliet  might 
leave.”  Is  it  not  most  reprehensible,  thus  to  sacrifice  private 
interests  for  the  sake  of  deluding  the  public  for  a few  months, 
and  that  on  a subject  of  vital  importance?  Some  of  our  friends 
in  England  will  find  to  their  cost,  that  the  declarations  of  a great 
personage,  whether  made  in  the  Carihean  or  Mediterranean  sea, 
are  entitled  to  equal  confidence.  The  whigs  are  now  in.  Will 
the  marquis  of  Sligo  repeat  to  them  the  assurance  of  the  suc- 
cessful issue  of  their  projects  in  this  country? 

From  Jamaica  papers  of  the  15th  ult. 

On  Friday  last  the  apprentices  belonging  to  Sterling  Castle 
estate,  in  the  parish  of  St.  Andrew,  broke  out  into  acts  of  the 
most  outrageous  violence. 

The  women  had  a quarrel  among  themselves,  and  set  to 
work  in  the  most  feminine  manner,  tearing  the  clothes  off  each 
other’s  persons,  and  committing  every  species  of  violence, 
which  would  disgrace  the  most  savage  tribes.  The  men  at  last 
took  part  in  the  affray,  and  had  recourse  to  their  hoes,  bills, 
and  cutlasses,  as  weapons  of  offence!  The  overseer,  book- 
keeper, and  several  of  the  estates’  constables  promptly  went 
to  the  scene  of  action,  when  a momentary  cessation  of  hostili- 
ties took  place,  and  the  ire  of  the  whole  of  the  belligerents  was 
directed  toward  those  who  went  to  command  the  peace!  The 
overseer  and  constables  were  obliged  to  retreat,  in  order  to 
save,  their  lives  from  the  fury  of  the  gang!  An  express  was  im- 
mediately sent  to  require  the  attendance  of  Mr.  Lloyd,  the  spe- 
cial magistrate,  who  with  his  usual  promptitude,  repaired  to 
the  property,  and  by  his  personal  determination,  soon  brought 
the  whole  to  reason.  An  investigation  took  place  on  the  spot, 
and  of  a most  painful  nature,  as  it  eleaily  exhibited  vvliat  the 
conduct  of  our  present  peasantry  will  he,  when  placed  beyond 
the  control  of  their  masters! 

Kingston,  June  15.  By  his  majesty’s  brig  Serpent,  which  ar- 
rived here  on  Friday  last,  from  the  Cnymanas,  we  learn  that 
the  negroes,  lately  declared  free  by  onr  worthy  governor’s  pro- 
clamation, have  left  the  service  of  their  former  masters,  and 
avowed  their  intention  of  establishing  a town  of  their  own!! 
The  consequences  of  this  are,  that  the  females  of  the  families 
of  their  late  owners,  are  obliged  to  perform  the  most  menial  do- 
mestic offices,  while  the  males  are  tilling  the  soil  for  subsist- 
ence.' This  is  a striking  specimen  of  what  will  be  the  condi- 
tion of  Jamaica,  in  the  year  1840,  notwithstanding  the  anxiety 
of  lord  Sligo  and  his  Toadies  to  impress  a belief  that  the  sys- 
tem is  now  working — and  that  it  will  ultimately  work  well!! 
The  special  magistrate  can  he  of  no  further  use  in  the  Cavmn- 
nas,  as  his  mission,  which  was  never  legal,  must  now  termi- 
nate as  a matter  of  course. 

DEATH  OF  MRS.  HEMANS. 

From  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer. 

This  accomplished  and  gifted  lady  is  no  more!  She  died  in 
Dublin,  on  the  evening  of  Saturday,  the  18th  of  May,  resigned 
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to  her  fate,  which  she  met  with  the  calm  composure  of  a Chris- 
tian. She  has  gone  to  that  blessed  country  “where  death  may 
not  enter,  and  sin  cannot  stain” — “where  the  wicked  cease 
from  troubling,  and  the  weary  are  at  rest.” 

In  recording  the  demise  of  this  distinguished  woman,  we 
cannot  but  indulge  in  a train  of  sweet  and  solemn  recollections. 
We  cannot  but  remember  that  she  has  moved  and  swayed  in- 
numerable hearts  by  the  sweetness  of  her  pathos — by  the  vivid 
and  admirable  delineations  of  nature  which  shine  through  all 
her  verses,  and  by  the  ennobling  and  delicate  sentiments  which 
thrill  through  every  poem  from  her  pen.  If  there  was  ever  a 
being,  who,  while  yet  a mortal,  became  essentially  disembo- 
died and  spiritual,  it  was  Mrs.  Hemans.  She  learned  to  live 
and  move  in  a spirit  world.  Her  affections  were  centred  on  the 
last  and  the  beloved;  on  those  who  had  gone  before  her  into  the 
vale  of  death,  and  fallen  asleep  upon  the  bosom  of  the  earth, 
never  again  to  awaken.  Who  does  not  call  to  mind  a thou- 
sand solemn,  yet  glorious  thoughts — a thousand  impulses  of  soft 
and  tender  affection  that  have  been  aroused  in  the  mind,  on 
perusing  the  chastended  and  delicate  effusions  of  this  daughter 
of  glory?  Who  has  not  felt  that  lie  owed  to  her  lays,  some  of 
his  deepest  and  richest  emotions? 

But,  she  has  gone;  and  we  are  left  to  remember  that  few,  or 
none,  will  be  found  to  fill  her  place.  Her  style  was  peculiarly 
her  own:  it  was  tender  and  touching — feminine,  yet  lovely. 
All  the  dear  charities  and  feelings  that  made  -the  fireside  holy, 
and  gave  a charm  to  the  domestic  affections — all  these  were 
hers,  in  rich  and  beautiful  profusion.  There  was  a romance  in 
every  thing  she  did;  yet  it  was  the  romance  of  nature  and  of 
the  heart;  it  was  that  truth,  which  is  “stronger  than  fiction.” 
No  poet,  living  or  dead,  ever  possessed  a more  harmonious  ear. 
Her  numbers  melted  upon  the  mind,  like  the  deep  echoes  of  a 
flute  at  evening,  or  the  pealing  of  an  organ  in  some  ancient  and 
time-worn  cathedral. 

But,  we  forbear.  We  call  to  mind  so  many  effusions  from 
her  pen  that  have  delighted  us;  we  remember  so  many  traits  of 
lofty  genius,  and  unsullied  feeling,  in  which  this  lady  has  writ- 
ten, that  we  can  scarcely  conceive  any  eulogy  which  would  ex- 
ceed her  deserts.  We  rejoice  that  she  died  in  the  assurance  of 
that  holy  and  religious  faith  which  she  has  done  so  much  to 
uphold  and  illustrate,  and  in  the  firm  belief  that  her  spirit  is 
now  reposing  in  that  ulorious  clime  where  her  aspirations  have 
long  been  centered — in  the  mansions  of  rest. 

“Thou  art  gone  from  us,  our  sister— but  we  have  no  tears  to 
shed, 

For  we  know  that  thou  art  numbered  with  the  blessed  holy 
dead: 

And  in  that  continual  city,  to  which  sin  can  never  come, 

Hast  found,  through,  grace  in  Christ  our  Lord,  a welcome  and  a 
home.” 

OFFICIAL. 


Navy  department,  3d  July,  1835. 

The  board  of  examination  recently  convened  at  Baltimore, 
composed  of  captains — 

Henry  E.  Ballard,  president, 

A.  J.  Dallas,  } 

Wm.  Compton  Bolton,  ( . 

Alex.  Claxton  and  ( members, 

Laurence  Kearney,  } 
has  closed  its  duties. 

The  following  is  a list  of  the  midshipmen  who  passed  arrang- 
ed in  the  order  assigned  them  by  the  board: 

Class  1827. 

M.  G.  L.  Claiborne. 

Class  1829. 


Francis  B.  Renshaw, 


1 Oliver  H.  Perry, 

16 

2 Charles  W.  Morris, 

17 

3 Joshua  Humphreys, 

18 

4 Richard  Bache, 

19 

5 Francis  E.  Barry, 

20 

6 Joseph  Underwood, 

21 

7 John  B.  Dale, 

22 

8 Stephen  Decatur, 

23 

9 William  L.  Maury, 

24 

10  David  D.  Potter, 

25 

11  Edw.  C.  Bowers, 

26 

12  Montford  S.  Stokes, 

27 

13  Nathaniel  G.  Bay, 

28 

14  Thomas  Budd, 

29 

15  Andw.  F.  V.  Gray, 

MILITARY— OFFICIAL. 


Head  quarters  of  the  army,  adjutant  general’s  office, 
Washington,  June  23d,  1835. 

1.  The  major  general  commanding  the  army,  has  received 
from  brevet  major  general  Scott,  commanding  the  eastern  de- 
partment, the  proceedings  of  the  general  court  martial  conven- 
ed at  Fort  Columbus,  in  the  harbor  of  New  York,  pursuant  to 
order  No.  24,  dated  April  14,  1835,  issued  at  the  head  quarters 
of  that  department,  of  which  court  brevet  major  L.  Whiting,  of 
the  4th  regiment  of  artillery,  is  president:  captain  J.  Munroe, 
lieutenants  C.  O.  Collins,  S.  H.  Drum,  W.  H.  Emory,  all  of  the 
4th  regiment  of  artillery,  members;  and  captain  H.  Brown,  judge 
advocate.  This  court  martial  having  disregarded  the  duties 
enjoined  upon  courts  martial,  in  reference  to  receiving  evi- 
dence when  offered  by  the  judge  advocate,  in  cases  in  which 
prisoners  plead  “guilty,”  as  directed  in  “order”  No.  23,  of  1830; 


| and  also  disregarded  the  opinion  of  the  attorney  general  of  the 
11th  April,  1834.  promulgated  for  the  general  information  of  the 
army,  in  “order”  No.  32,  of  1834,  major  general  Scott  ordered 
the  court,  in  consequence  thereof,  to  reconvene,  and  reconsi- 
der its  proceedings.  The  court  did  reconvene,  and  came  to  the 
determination,  “that  as  it  had  maturely  considered  the  case,  it 
saw  no  reason  to  alter  its  proceedings.” 

As  the  course  pursued  by  the  court  martial  was  directly  in 
the  face  of  the  law  and  the  regulations  governing  the  proceed- 
ings of  courts  martial,  the  major  general  commanding  the  army 
felt  it  his  duty  to  submit  the  case  to  the  president  of  the  United 
States,  and  to  bring  the  conduct  of  the  court  to  his  considera- 
tion. The  president  has  been  pleased  to  give  the  following 
order  thereon,  which  is  published  for  the  particular  instruction 
of  the  members  of  the  court  martial  in  question,  and  for  the  in- 
formation of  the  army  in  general: 

“The  president  of  the  United  Slates,  after  a full  examination 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  general  court  martial,  of  which  brevet 
major  L.  Whiting  is  president,  cannot  but  disapprove  of  the 
course  pursued  by  the  court  in  refusing  to  take  testimony  in  a 
case  in  which  the  prisoner  plead  guilty,  and  where  the  penalty 
for  the  offences  charged  was  discretionary  with  the  court,  espe- 
cially when  such  testimony  was  tendered  by  the  judge  advo- 
cate. 

“In  referring  to  the  proceedings  in  the  case  of  private  Dough- 
erty, it  appears  that  the  court  violated  the  rules  of  law  prescrib- 
ed by  all  enlightened  jurists  upon  this  subject,  as  well  as  the 
general  order  of  the  8th  May,  1830,  and  the  subsequent  general 
order  of  the  22d  of  April,  1834.  The  court  appears  to  have  done 
this  after  its  departure  from  the^ules  laid  down  for  the  govern- 
ment of  courts  martial  was  brought  to  its  notice  by  major  gene- 
ral Scott,  which  makes  its  procedure  more  exceptionable,  as  it 
would  seem  that  this  act  was  in  contempt  of  the  regulations  for 
the  government  of  courts  martial — conduct  highly  improper, 
and  which  the  president  disapproves. 

“It  is  with  extreme  regret  that  the  president  has  seen  of  late, 
in  the  proceedings  of  various  courts  martial,  not  only  a great 
irregularity  in  the  proceedings  themselves,  but  also  an  unpar- 
donable carelessness  in  the  manner  of  recording  them. 

“Whilst  the  president  has  .thought  proper  thus  to  express 
himself  upon  the  subject,  he  indulges  the  hope  that,  in  future, 
courts  martial  will  conform  more  strictly  to  the  laws  and  to  the 
rules  established  by  the  general  orders  herein  referred  to;  and 
he  would  recommend  it  as  a matter  of  duty  to  all  officers  who 
may  be  liable  to  be  employed  on  courts  martial,  to  make  them- 
selves acquainted  with  the  laws  and  regulations  applicable  to 
that  service,  as  the  discipline  and  reputation  of  the  army  are 
deeply  involved  in  the  manner  in  which  military  courts  are 
conducted,  and  justice  administered. 

ANDREW  JACKSON.” 

2.  The  major  general  commanding  the  army  directs  that  the 
proceedings  of  the  general  courts  martial  of  which  brevet  major 
Levi  Whiting  is  president,  be  returned  to  the  head  quarters  of 
the  eastern  department,  for  the  final  action  of  the  commanding 
general  thereof.  By  order  of  Alexander  Macomb, 

Major  general,  commanding  in  chief. 

R.  JONES,  adjutant  general. 

RECIPROCAL  COMPLIMENTS. 

Mr.  Livingston,  our  late  minister  to  France,  has  presented  a 
superb  gold  box  to  commodore  Elliott,  in  return  for  the  commo- 
dore’s kind  attentions  to  himself  and  family,  on  their  homeward 
voyage.  The  box  is  beautifully  chased,  with  the  commodore’9 
initials  on  the  outer  lid,  and  bearing  the  inscription  within — 

“A  Souvenir  of  the  Constitution,  to  commodore  Elliott,  from 
his  friend,  Edward  Livingston.” 

The  following  is  the  letter  of  presentation,  with  the  reply: 
City  hotel,  22 d June,  1835. 

Dear  sir:  Men,  whose  minds  are  properly  disposed,  seldom 
remember  the  good  offices  which  they  take  so  much  pleasure 
in  performing.  To  counteract,  as  far  as  possible,  this  propensi- 
ty in  which  you  might  be  apt  to  indulge,  I pray  you  to  accept  a 
trifling  memento,  which  may  recall  to  your  recollection  the 
kind  attentions  which  I and  my  family  received  from  you  on 
board  of  the  Constitution,  under  your  command.  With  it,  I 
pray  you,  sir,  to  receive  the  assurance  of  my  highest  esteem, 
and  of  the  sense  I shall  always  entertain  of  your  unceasing  en- 
deavors to  render  our  passage  agreeable.  Your  friend,  and  most 
obedient  servant,  EDWARD  LIVINGSTON. 

Commodore  J.  D.  Elliott , U.  S.  frigate  Constitution. 

XJ.  S. frigate  Constitution,  June^lth,  1835. 

Dear  sir:  Permit  me  to  acknowledge  your  very  flattering 
note,  accompanying  the  beautiful  gold  box,  my  acceptance  of 
which  you  have  done  me  the  honor  to  request.  Unmerited  and 
unexpected  as  it  is,  it  will  be  cherished  in  my  family  as  an  heir- 
loom, to  be  preserved  to  the  latest  posterity;  and  as  happily 
connecting  a memorable  event  in  our  national  history,  with  the 
recollection  of  a statesman,  whose  fame  rests  not  on  opinion, 
hut  in  the  records  of  the  jurisprudence,  the  legislation  and  the 
diplomacy  of  our  country;  and  above  all,  in  his  demonstrations 
of  attachment  to  the  constitution.  Deeply  sensible  of  the  re- 
sponsible and  peculiar  service  to  which  I had  been  called  by  the 
venerated  chief  magistrate  of  the  nation,  and  having  been  a wit- 
ness to  the  delicacy  of  your  situation,  at  the  court  of  France, 
in  the  present  crisis,  my  feelings  were  keenly  sensitive  to  the 
execution  of  the  trust.  I shall  esteem  myself  more  than  fortu- 
nate, if  in  the  discharge  of  my  duty  I have  rendered  myself  wor- 
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thy  of  the  compliment  which  you  have  thus  bestowed  upon  me. 
Be  pleased  to  present  my  affectionate  regards  to  your  amiable 
lady  and  daughter,  whose  fortitude  looked  abotre  the  privations 
incident  to  a protracted  and  boisterous  passage  across  the  At- 
lantic, and  whose  presence  did  not  interfere  with  the  personal 
convenience  of  the  commander  nor  with  the  exact  discipline  of 
fit  ship  of  War.  Your  friend  j J.  D.  ELLIOTT. 

Tite  honorable  Edward  Livingston. 


DIPLOMATIC  CORRESPONDENCE— EXTRA. 

For  what  purpose  we  cannot  well  conceive,  the  subjoined 
Correspondence,  which  will  sufficiently  explain  itself,  lias  been 
tirade  public  through  tlrfe  New  York  papers. 

Mr.  Jacncet,  in  presenting  his  compliments  to  his  excellen- 
cy Mr.  Livingston,  asks  the  favor  of  him  to  include  his  and 
Mrs.  Jauncey’s  name  on  the  list  for  presentation  at  court, 
which  he  is  informed  will  take  place  soon.  Rue  d'Jlstrog,  2 2d 
December. 

Mr.  Livingston  regrets  that  it  i9  entirely  out  Of  his  power  to 
comply  with  Mr.  Jauncey’s  request,  as  the  list  for  presentation 
Iras  been  sometime  since  closed  and  presented.  Monday  morn- 
ing. 

Rue  d’Jlstrog,  No.  6;  25 th  December,  1834. 

Dear  sir:  My  son,  James  Jauncey,  had  the  honor  to  address 
a note  to  your  excellency  on  the  22d  instant,  asking  the  faVor 
that  his  and  Mrs.  Jauncey’s  names  might  be  included  in  your 

}ist  for  presentation  at  court,  to  which  you  have  been  pleased 
o reply,  that  it  had  been  sent  ih  already.  I have  now  the  au- 
thority of  otie  of  the  aids  de  camp  of  his  majesty,  also  one  of 
the  dames  d’honneur  of  the  queen,  to  acquaint  you,  that  it  is 
the  usual  and  acknowledged  practice  of  foreign  ministers  at  this 
court,  to  add,  at  pleasure,  to  thfeir  list,  up  to  the  day  of  presen- 
tation, and  that  the  day  for  the  purpose  has  not  yet  been  fixed 
by  the  court;  therefore,  I now  reiterate  thte  request  of  ffiy  son, 
In  the  full  persuasion  that  you  will  not  designedly  withhold  his 
privilege  as  a citizen  of  the  United  States.  I have  the  honor  to 
be,  most  respectfully,  your  obedient  humble  servant, 

HERMAN  THORN. 

To  hi9  excellency,  Edward  Liviiigs'lon,  esq. 

envoy  extraordinary  olid  min.  plen’y  from  the  U.  States. 

Paris,  December  25f/i, 1834. 

Sir:  The  tone  of  your  letter,  just  received,  demanding  as  a 
tight  what  can  only  be  considered  as  an  act  of  courtesy,  would, 
of  itself,  be  a sufficient  reason  for  declining  to  comply  with  it. 

The  trouble  you  have  taken  to  inform  me  Of  the  usages  of  the 
bourt  was  a useless  one,  I am  sufficiently  acquainted  with  them, 
but  must  be  allowed  to  judge  of  the  occasion  on  which  it  would 
be  proper  to  avail  myself  of  the  facilities  they  afford.  Although 
I might  be  dispensed  from  entering  into  any  further  explana- 
tions, I will  add,  that  at  the  time  I received  Mr.  Jauncey’s  ap- 

Slication,  my  list  for  presentation  was  quite  as  large  as  I thought 
iscretion  would  permit  me  to  make  it;  and  similar  requests 
from  other  of  rny  fellow  citizens  had,  for  that  reason,  been  re- 
filled. I am,  sir,  your  most  obedient  servant, 

EDW.  LIVINGSTON. 

Mr.  Thom: 


„ Rue  d'Astrog , 26 th  December , 1834. 

Dear  str:  I fear  there  has  been  some  mistake  in  the  terms  of 
'tny  note  respecting  the  presentation,  which  I should  extremely 
regret,  as  I hope  you  know  me  too  well  to  suppose  I could  in- 
tentionally offend  so  obliging  a friend. 

Your  explanation  19  in  every  why  satisfactory;  and  convinces 
me  that  I have  no  occasion  to  alter  the  opinion  I had  already 
formed  as  to  the  straight  forward  and  gentleman  like  feelings 
that  dictated  it.  But,  as  some  dissatisfaction  is  liable  to  be  felt 
by  our  fellow  citizens  Who  have  families  like  myself  lying  at 
the  “discretion”  and  “courtesy”  of  fnthre  American  ministers, 
whose  manner  might  be  less  conciliating  than  your  own,  to 
present  them  at  foreign  courts,  I think  I may  rely  on  yoUr  dis- 
interestedness, that  you  will  rather  approve  than  object  to  my 
sending  home  a copy  of  our  present  correspondence.  I have 
the  honor  to  be,  dear  sir,  most  faithfully,  your  obedient  humble 
servant,  HERMAN  THORN. 

To  his  excellency,  Edward  Livingston,  esq. 

envoy  extraordinary  and  mih.  plenryfrom  the  U.  States. 


Rite  <i’ Astro g,  No.  6,3d  January,  1835. 

, Dear  sir:  Not  having  been  favored  with  any  notice  of  the 
letter  which  I had  the  honor  of  addressing  to  your  excellency 
on  the  26th  December,  I am  almost  afraid  it  may  have  given 
some  fresh  offence.  Allow  me  here  with  every  deference,  to 
submit  a feW  thoughts  on  the  merits  of  the  case  purely  as  a pub- 
lic question.  Though  I am  convinced  the  omission  of  my  son 
and  daughter-in  law’s  names  from  the  list  of  presentation  could 
not  have  the  ffiost  remote  connexion  with  design  or  unkindness, 
yet  who  cab  answer  for  a future  minister,  that  the  exclusion  of 
otir  fellow  citizens  might  Pot  proceed  from  the  most  Wanton 
caprice.  It  might  he  some  fohl  instigation  of  the  passions,  or 
of  an  enemy;  aye,  or  even  the  whim  of  a mistress  or  a wife. 
Such  things,  we  know,  have  happened,  and  we  surely  are  Jus- 
tified to  try  and  guard  against  American  gentlemen  being  plae 
ed  in  a position  to  have  their  (feelings  trifled  with,  if  not  them- 
sfelves  looked  down  upon  by  gentlemen  of  other  nations.  The 
l&bffect*  of  a monarchy  are  saved  from  this,  since  if  they  have 


been  presented  at  their  own  court,  llieir  application  to  be  pre- 
sented at  a foreign  one  cannot  be  refused.  Whether  somfe 
equivalent  arrangement  might  not  be  made  Under  a republic  rt 
is  not  lor  me  to  say,  but  it  appears  to  me  the  matter  is  worthy 
of  being  submitted.  You  will  therefore  probably  have  no  ob- 
jection to  transmit  a copy  of  our  correspondence  to  the  secreta- 
ry of  slate,  as  l mean  to  do  to-morrow  by  the  ordinary  convey- 
ance. Your  letter  to  me  is  a volume  of  evidence  and  weighty 
authority  on  the  bearings  of  the  question. 

There  is  rather  a striking  misapprehension  in  your  letter.  In 
reply  to  my  note  conveying  the  information  1 received  on  the 
subject  of  presentations,  you  say  1 demanded  as  a right  what 
could  only  be  considered  as  a courtesy.  Now;  surely,  if  1 had 
thought  tlie  presentation  could  have  been  demanded  as  a right, 

1 should  have  so  demanded  it,  at  once,  without  troubling  yoUr 
courtesy  at  all.  It  is  precisely  because  no  American  can  de- 
mand it  as  a right,  that,  as  a public  document,  I regarded  your 
letter  so  valuable  in  showing  it  ought  lb  be  no  longer  a matter 
of  Courtesy. 

I must  beg  vour  excellency  will  dismiss  from  your  mind  all 
idea  that  it  is  any  personal  feeling  which  dictates  this  step. 
Your  treatment  of  my  family,  be  assured,  has  no  other  than  an 
accidental  connection  with  the  present  purpose,  of  which  it  fs 
some  lime  since  1 first  conceived  the  idea,  suggested  by  the 
complaints  of  others  similarly  circumstanced  with  myself. 
Right  or  wrong,  I consider  it  a duty  I owe  to  my  fellow  citi- 
zens. It  may  not  be  out  of  place;  before  I conclude,  just  to  ob- 
serve, in  passing,  that  your  reception  or  exclusion  of  my  own 
special  family  from  your  list  of  court  presentation,  could  not 
very  materially  affect  me,  as  we  have  long  since  been  honored 
with  the  gracious  attention  and  hospitalities  of  the  royal  family 
of  France.  I have  the  honor  to  be,  your  excellency’s  inosft 
obedient  humble  servant,  HERMAN  THORN. 

To  his  excellency,  Edward  Livingston,  esq. 
envoy  extraordinary  and  minister  plenipotentiary,  4'c. 

Paris,  3d  January,  1835. 

Sir:  Considering  your  letter  of  the  26 th  December  as  written 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  announcing  your  intention  of  transmit- 
ting mine  to  the  United  States,  to  which  I could  not  have  the 
slightest  objection,  I did  not  think  any  answer  to  it  was  neces- 
sary, more  especially  as  the  subject  had  already,  in  various 
ways,  obliged  me  to  give  to  it  much  more  of  my  time  and  atten- 
tion than  a matter  forming  no  part  of  my  official  duty  ought  to 
haVe  done. 

I inust'therefore  pray  you,  sir,  to  excuse  me  for  declining  to 
enter  with  yon  into  any  discussion  on  what  you  think  are  the 
therits  of  the  case,  for  which  I have  neither  the  time  nor  the  In- 
clination. I am,  sir,  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

EDW’D.  LIVINGSTON 

H.  Thorn,  esq. 

Rue  &Jlstrog,  No.  6,  Jan.  4,  1835. 

Sir:  I have  the  honor  to  transmit  for  your  perusal  the  en- 
closed documents.  As  they  explain  themselves,  I shall  not  add 
to  the  trouble  I am  giving  by  unnecessarily  extending  that  ex- 
planation. I have  the  honor  to  be,  your  most  obedient,  hum- 
ble servant,  HERMAN  THORN. 

John  Forsyth,  esq. 

secretary  of  state  of  the  United  States,  Washington: 

Rue  d'Jlstrog,  No.  6,  Jan.  13,  1835: 

Dear  bir:  I have  the  honor  to  transmit  to  your  excellency 
the  enclosed  documents,  addressed  to  the  secretary  of  state  of 
the  United  States,  for  your  perusal,  in  the  hope  that  you  will 
forward  them  witn  your  despatches.  I have  the  honor  to  he 
your  excellency’s  most  obedient  humble  servant, 

HERMAN  THORN; 

To  his  excellency,  Edward  Livingston,  esq. 

envoy  extraordinary  and  minister  plenipotentiary,  Sfc. 

— »«««■- 

OHIO  AND  MICHIGAN. 

Among  the  documents  submitted  by  the  governor  of  Ohio  are 
the  following.  They  are  of  the  same  dale,  but  have  a very 
different  tendency.  -<% 

Washington,  March  1 4,1 835. 

Dear  sir:  I have  forborne  Writing  to  you,  for  the  leason  that 
I knew  you  were  eufficiehtly  advised,  by  our  other  friends,  of 
the  opinions  here  in  reference  to  the  interesting  subject  of  onr 
northern  boundary,  and  for  the  additional  reason  that  their  time 
was  less  occupied  than  mine.  Mr.  Hamer  has  written  to  you 
to-day,  and  gives  you  the  particulars  of  the  interview  which 
took  place  between  the  president,  himself  and  myself,  this 
morning.  Since  that  time,  I have  met  with  the  delegate  (Mr. 
Lyon)  and  judge  (gen.)  Doty,  of  the  territory,  and  brought  them 
to  our  quarters  (which  they  have  just  left);  I endeavored  to 
impress  them  with  the  belief  that  the  mere  running  of  the  line 
was  no  direct  assertion  of  jurisdiction,  and  not  the  proper  place 
for  them  to  break  out.  That  when  that  was  done,  as  done  it 
would  be,  it  would  be  discretionary  with  the  state,  or  yourself, 
whether  you  would  push  matters  further,  before  the  meeting  of 
congress.  The  president  has  determined  to  make  this  a promi- 
nent point  in  his  next  message,  and  in  answer  to  our  apprehen- 
sions  as  to  the  probable  admission  of  Michigan  into  the  union, 
by  a coalition  (the  result  of  a common  jealousy)  hut  ween  the 
northern  and  southern  states  against  Ohio,  without  a settle- 
ment of  this  questioti—Ae  declared  his  fixed  determination  to  ap- 
ply his  veto  to  any  bill  which  should  make  it  a state  before  the  set- 
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Hitmen  t of  the  boundary  difficulty.  He  is  extremely  anxious  for 
peaceful  and  prudent  measure*.  You,  sir,  are  the  only,  the  ex- 
clusive and  the  best  judge  of  the  point  where  you  are  permitted 
to  stop  or  compromise  at.  The  legislature  has  done  its  duty — 
it  is  for  the  executive  to  decide  how  far  he  may  delay,  under 
any  and  all  circumstances,  the  execution  of-  its  mandates.  II 
you.  should  resolve  on  going  the  whole,  please  inform  me  at 
Cincinnati;  l shall  be  proud  and  happy  to  follow  your  lead,  in 
whatever  it  may  result;  and  I entreat  you  only  if  you  are  to  ac 
company  in  person  the  commissioners,  that  you  will,  on  no  ac- 
count, start  without  me. 

I believe,  in  candor,  that  in  this  event  you  will  most  likely 
meet  with  a rude  reception.  At  all  events,  I am  anxious  to 
'share  with  you  any  perils  that  may  await  the  enterprise.  I 
tiave  not  forgotten  that  1 aiu  a member  of  the  executive  family 
(military,  1 mean),  or  what  becomes  a native  of  Ohio. 

I shall  write  you  again  in  a few  days.  F shall  leave  this  on 
Thursday.  Please  on  the  receipt  direct  to  Cincinnati.  In 
haste,  your  friend,  and  humble  servant,  ROB’T  T.  LYTLE. 

His  excellency,  Rob't  Lucas. 

Department  of  state,  Washington,  March  14,  1835. 

Sir:  The  acting  governor  of  Michigan  has  made  known  to 
the  president  his  apprehension,  that  collision  may  take  place 
between  the  authorities  of  that  territory  and  those  of  the  stale 
of  Ohio,  in  consequence  of  measures  about  to  be  taken  for  ex 
tending  the  jurisdiction  of  that  state  over  the  territory  in  dis- 
pute between  Ohio  and  Michigan  The  president,  confident 
that  both  parties  will  do  justice  to  his  motives,  has  instructed 
me  to  express  to  your  excellency  and  to  the  acting  governor  of 
Michigan  his  earnest  hopes,  lhat  the  exercise  of  mutual  for- 
bearance and  prudence  will  render  such  a result  impossible;  he 
trusts  that  both  parties  will  see  that  the  question  at  issue  is  one 
which,  from  its  nature,  does  not  admit  of  any  other  than  a 
peaceful  decision.  It  appears  to  him,  that  as  the  stale  of  Ohio 
tins  already  brought  the  subject  before  congress,  it  should  be 
left  for  the  action  of  thai  body.  In  any  event,  the  formation  of 
a state  government  in  Michigan  will  soon  afford  an  opportunity 
of  obtaining  a judicial  decision.  It  is  with  these  views  that  he 
has  directed  me  to  make  this  appeal  to  the  forbearance  of  both 
parties,  who,  however  they  may  he  geographically  divided, 
tnust  be  fully  sensible  of  those  obligations  which  they  owe  to 
each  other  as  parts  of  the  same  great  political  family.  I have 
the  honor  to  he  your  excellency’s  most  obedient  servant, 

JOHN  FORSYTH,  secretary  of  state. 

His  excellency,  Robert  Lucas,  gov.  of  Ohio. 

COL.  JOHNSON’S*  ACCEPTANCE. 

May  23,  1835. 

Sir:  A convention  of  republican  delegates  from  various  parts 
of  the  union,  for  the  purpose  of  selecting  suitable  candidates 
for  the  offices  of  president  and  vice  president,  assembled  in  Bal- 
timore on  the  20th  instant,  and  agreed  to  present  to  their  coun- 
try, your  name  for  that  of  vice  president  of  the  United  States. 
We  have  been  requested  to  communicate  to  you  this  nomina- 
tion, and  ask  your  acceptance  of  the  same.  We  take  pleasure 
iu  performing  this  duty,  and  respectfully  solicit  an  answer  at 
Such  time  as  may  suit  your  convenience  to  give  one.  With 
sentiments  of  high  esteem,  and  respect,  we  have  the  honor  to 
fee,  your  obedient  servants,  A.  STEVENSON,  president. 

JAMES  FENNER, 

EDWARD  CONDIT, 

UPTON  S.  HEATH, 

R.  STRANGE, 

J.  B.  NEVITT, 

FRANKLIN  CANNON, 
vice  presidents  of  the  national  convention. 

To  Richard  M.  Johnson,  esq.  of  Kentucky. 

Great  Crossings,  9th  June,  1835. 

Gentlemen:  I have  had  the  honor  to  receive  your  letter  in- 
forming me  that  F have  been  nominated  by  the  recent  republi- 
can convention  at  Baltimore,  as  a candidate  for  the  office  of 
vice  president. 

For  this  expression  of  confidence  from  the  republican  party 
of  the  union,  I have  not  language  to  express  my  gratitude.  For 
the  exalted  talents,  pure  character  and  sound  principles  of  the 
gentleman,  whose  name  was  hrought  in  competition  with  mine, 
no  man  can  have  a higher  respect  than  myself;  and  had  he  been 
preferred  by  the  convention,  it  would  have  afforded  me  the 
highest  pleasure  to  give  him  niy  cordial  support.  To  my  great- 
er age  and  longer  public  service,  and  not  to  superior  qualifica 
tions,  can  I attribute  the  preference  of  the  convention;  and  if 
any  injury  should  accrue  to  the  republican  cause  from  that  pre 
ference,  no  man  will  deplore  it  more  than  myself.  As,  how- 
ever, the  convention  were  undoubtedly  better  qualified  to  judge 
on  that  point,  than  one  or  a few  individuals  possibly  can  he,  I 
have  but  to  accept  the  proffered  nomination,  and  resign  myself 
to  the  will  of  the  people,  as  it  may  be  expressed  al  the  polls. 
The  gratification  I feel  at  the  honor  done  me  is  not  nnmingled 
Svith  regret— a regret,  arising  not  from  the  preference  of  another 
by  a portion  of  the  convention,  but  from  the  error  under  which 
they  appear  to  have  labored  in  relation  to  my  political  princi- 
ple*. I do  not  know  mvself,  if  my  principles  do  not  accord 
with  those  of  Thomas  Jeff‘-rsou,  the  patriarch  of  republicanism, 
and  his  disciples  who  constituted  the  late  convention.  During 
almost  the  whole  period  comprised  in  the  administrations  of 
Jefferson,  Madison  and  Monroe,  1 was  a member  of  congress 


and  gave  them  my  cordial  support.  From  the  earliest  moment 
I uniformly  acted  with  the  republican  party  founded  on  the 
principles  asserted  by  Virginia  in  1798,  and  never  withheld  my 
support  on  any  occasion,  from  either  of  the  distinguished  men, 
who,  in  succession,  became  the  representatives  of  these  princi- 
ples at  the  head  of  the  government,  save  only  in  the  struggle  of 
1814,  ’15  and  ’16,  for  the  establishment  of  a national  bank.  Pre- 
sident Madison  then,  and  many  of  my  republican  associates  in 
congress,  who  concurred  with  me  in  principle,  lelt  themselves 
constrained  to  yield  up  their  objections  to  what  they  considered 
the  highest  law — public  necessity.  I continued  to  believe  the 
remedy  worse  than  the  disease.  I had  voted  against  the  reclrar- 
ter  of  the  old  bank  of  the  United  Slates,  in  1811,  from  a convic- 
tion of  its  dangerous  tendencies  as  well  as  its  unconstitutional- 
ly. Upon  the  same  grounds  1 fell  constrained  to  vole  against 
the  establishment  of  the  present  bank  in  1816,  although  advo- 
cated by  the  administration  to  which  F was  attached.  I voted 
against  the  bill  to  recharter  this  bank  in  ls32.  In  1834  I voted 
for  Mr.  Polk’s  resolution,  declaring,  that  the  bank  of  the  United 
States  ought  not  to  be  reehartered,  and  1 defended  the  presi- 
dent’s measure  in  regard  to  the  removal  of  the  public  deposii.es, 
at  every  point  at  which  it  was  assailed,  with  a view  to  sever 
the  connection  between  the  government  and  ihe  bank,  and  to 
make  sure  of  a final  deliverance  from  Ihe  institution.  Indeed, 

I have  never  wavered  in  my  opinion  against  its  constitutional! 
ly,  and  have  never  seen  the  moment  when  I would  have  given 
my  vote  for  any  similar  institution.  I cannot  conceive  how  the 
opinion  got  abroad  that  l was  in  favor  of  the  bank  or  of  any 
I such  unconstitutional  monopoly,  unless  it  be  from  the  circum- 
stance, that  F did  not,  with  the  ardor  of  younger  politicians, 
pledge  myself  against  every  possible  substitute  for  the  present 
bank  General  Jackson,  in  one  of  his  annual  messages,  suggest- 
ed the  outlines  of  a substitute  without  stockholders  or  power  to 
make  loans,  as  I understood  it;  and  in  his  veto  message,  he  de- 
clared that  he  could  have  furnished  a plan  which  would  not  be 
liable  to  constitutional  objections.  Many  of  his  friends  believ- 
ed that  it  would  he  absolutely  necessary  to  have  some  substi- 
tute, and  suggested  a variety  of  schemes.  To  all  these  F listen- 
ed, without  giving  my  assent  to  any,  and  never  for  a moment 
did  I harbor  a thought  of  proposing  or  supporting  any  one.  ex- 
cept in  the  event  of  a failure  in  tire  experiment  to  use  the  state 
banks;  and  then  only  such  a scheme  as  should  he  entirely  free 
from  constitutional  objections,  and  have  the  approbation  of  the 
administration  and  the  republican  party. 

The  recent  developments  of  the  power  of  doing  mischief  pos- 
sessed by  a national  bank,  and  the  uncontrolahle  tendency  to 
use  this  power  to  direct  the  politics  of  the  country,  have  satis- 
fied me  that  no  such  institution  should  be  tolerated,  under  any 
circumstances.  The  facility  and  success  with  which  the  public 
business  h is  recently  been  done  through  the  stale  banks,  have, 
in  my  opinion,  proved  that  a national  institution  is  as  unneces- 
sary as  it  is  unsafe  and  unconstitutional. 

In  relation  to  the  tariff,  my  views  appear  also  not  to  be  un- 
derstood. At  the  close  of  the  last  war,  the  general  sentiment 
seemed  to  prevail  among  our  eminent  statesmen,  especially 
those  who  had  supported  the  government  in  that  conflict,  that 
it  was  the  true  policy  of  the  government  so  to  regulate  the  ta- 
riff, as  to  promote  the  establishment  of  manufactures  within 
our  borders.  In  this  opinion,  many  of  the  statesmen  from  the 
south  united  with  those  of  the  middle  and  western  states.  With- 
out being  distinguished  as  a peculiar  advocate  of  the  course  of 
legislation  which  grew  up  under  these  circumstances,  1 gave  it 
my  support  in  pursuance  of  public  opinion.  As  soon,  however, 
as  I perceived  the  dangers  which  were  likely  to  grow  out  of  this 
species  of  legislation  pushed  to  success,  I became  an  advocate 
for  the  reduction  of  Ihe  tariff,  and  voted  for  every  proposition 
having  that  end  in  view,  down  to  and  including  the  compromise, 
which  was  made  at  the  session  of  1832-3.  That  compromise 
ought  to  he  considered  by  all  good  citizens  as  putting  an  end  to 
the  question.  No  prudent  and  patriotic  man  will,  I am  sure, 
ever  attempt  a renewal  of  that  species  of  legislation.  For  my- 
self, I can  sincerely  say,  that  I should  consider  any  attempt  of 
that  sort  as  savouring  of  enmity  to  the  government,  inasmuch 
as  it  is  unnecessary  as  a measure  of  policy,  and  would  certainly 
revive  a controversy  more  dangerous  to  our  union  than  any 
other  which  has  arisen  since  the  adoption  of  the  federal  consti- 
tution. The  preservation  of  the  union,  and  the  harmony  of  its 
members,  are  incomparably  more  important  than  any  system  of 
legislation  which  regards  only  the  pecuniary  interests  ol  a por- 
tion of  the  people. 

The  same  remarks  are  applicable,  in  a great  degree,  to  the 
subject  of  internal  improvements.  In  relation  to  them,  it  may 
also  he  observed,  that  the  success  of  the  several  states,  iu  their 
prosecution,  and  the  great  local  interests  vested  in  them,  toge- 
ther with  the  consideration  that  the  states  manage  their  con- 
cerns with  more  care  and  economy  than  the  general  govern- 
ment. are  persuasive  arguments  against  federal  interference  in 
them  hereafter,  beyond  such  works  as  are  universally  conceded 
to  be  of  a national  character. 

In  fine,  I consider  the  views  of  president  Jackson,  on  the  ta- 
riff and  internal  improvements,  as  founded  in  true  wisdom;  and 
as  far  as  I may  hereafter  be  enabled,  it  will  be  my  earnest  en- 
deavor to  give  them  efficacy  in  the  administration  of  the  govern- 
ment. 

On  these  leading  subjects,  1 felt  it  my  duty  to  touch,  because 
it  seems  to  have  been  erroneously  apprehended  by  some,  that  I 
would  be  disposed  to  use  the  influence  of  high  official  station, 
to  restore  an  expiring  monopoly,  and  certain  mischievous  syss 
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terns  of  policy  which  experience  lias  exploded.  It  is  mortifying 
to  me, .that  such  an  impression  should  have  obtained  any  cre- 
dence whatever,  since  the  steady,  though  not  boisterous  sup- 
port, which  I have  given  to  the  president  in  his  persevering  and 
successful  warfare  on  those  systems.  So  far  Irom  entertaining 
any  such  design  or  desire,  I look  upon  myself  as  selected  by  the 
convention,  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  to  make  permanent  the 
principles  and  policy  in  the  administration  of  our  government, 
which  have  recently  been  sanctioned  by  such  decided  marks  of 
public  approbation,  and  to  which  1 am  pledged  alike  by  inclina- 
tion and  duty. 

On  other  subjects,  a public  life  of  thirty  years’  uninterrupted 
activity,  has,  1 trust,  been  sufficient  to  enable  my  countrymen 
to  understand  my  principles  and  my  motives  of  action.  I be- 
lieve no  man  will  charge  me  with  dereliction  of  duty  towards 
my  country,  or  my  countrymen.  In  devotion  to  my  country,  no 
one  will  say  that  I have  been  wanting;  and  I trust,  that  mine 
has  not  been  “a  faith  without  works.”  My  constituents  have 
never  charged  me  with  neglect  of  their  interests,  collectively  or 
individually;  and,  to  an  American  citizen,  complaining  of  wrong, 
and  asking  the  aid  of  a friend,  wherever  residing,  or  however 
poor,  unknown  and  humble,  1 have  never  turned  a deaf  ear,  or 
refused  to  labor  for  him,  as  for  a brother.  To  this  faithfulness, 
and  these  exertions  to  be  useful,  more  than  to  any  extraordina- 
ry qualifications  in  me,  do  l attribute  the  honor  which  the  con- 
vention have  done  me;  and  should  the  people  respond  favorably 
to  the  recommendation  of  that  body,  my  highest  political  ambi- 
tion will  be  more  than  satisfied.  It  will  be  a confirmation,  by 
the  voice  of  my  whole  country,  of  the  repeated  proofs  of  appro- 
bation given  by  the  people  of  my  own  state,  to  the  well-meant 
labors  of  a life  devoted  to  the  service  of  the  nation. 

But,  whatever  may  be  the  fate  of  the  recommendation  which 
I have  received  from  the  kind  partiality  of  the  members  of  the 
convention,  coining  from  almost  every  state  in  the  union,  as  the 
representatives  of  the  democratic  party,  with  which  it  has  been 
my  pride  to  act,  throughout  my  public  career,  I shall  ever  che- 
rish, with  the  most  affectionate  recollections,  a deep  sense  of 
the  obligation  they  have  conferred. 

Yoirwill  please,  gentlemen,  to  accept  the  assurances  of  my 
high  respect  and  consideration,  while  I remain  most  respectful- 
ly, your  friend  and  fellow  citizen,  R.  M.  JOHNSON. 

To  Messrs.  Andrew  Stevenson,  president,  James  Fenner,  Ed- 
ward Condit,  Upton  S.  Heath , R.  Strange,  J.  B.  Nevitt,  Frank- 
lin Cannon , vice  presidents. 

MR.  BELL’S  SPEECH, 

DELIVERED  AT  VAUXHALL,  NASHVILLE. 

From,  the  Nashville  Banner. 

Gentlemen:  This  is  the  first  entertainment  of  the  kind,  which 
I have  accepted  from  my  friends,  when  offered  as  a testimony 
of  their  esteem  and  approbation  of  my  public  course.  Such  oc- 
casions. I know,  are  sometimes  got  up,  rather  as  a mark  of  the 
friendship  of  individuals,  than  a demonstration  of  the  general 
sentiment  of  the’  country.  Sometimes,  too,  for  political  consi- 
derations, public  men  are  made  the  objects  of  public  attention, 
when  personal  regard  or  confidence  are  felt  by  scarcely  any. 
Upon  thisoccasion,  whatever  political  considerations  may  have 
prompted  it,  I feel  a more  than  usual  dpgree  of  pleasure  in  the 
reflection,  that  these  are  my  personal  friends — and.  in  respond- 
ing to  the  sentiment,  so  flattering  to  my  feelings,  which  has  just 
been  announced  from  the  chair,  I can  only  offer  the  tribute  of  a 
heart,  warm  and  keenly  alive  to  all  the  sympathies  naturally 
inspired  by  this  open  and  public  manifestation  of  your  generous 
and  unaltered  attachment.  Sometimes,  in  our  passage  through 
life,  we  may  undervalue  the  advantages  of  ties,  of  which,  it  is 
not  every  one  who  will  admit  the  reality;  and  there  are  others, 
who  hold  many  things,  money,  official  station  and  power,  of 
such  superior  importance,  that  they  are  to  be  sought  and  attain- 
ed at  the  expense  of  all  the  indulgencies  of  private  partialities 
and  confidence.  This  may  be  the  true  philosophy  of  mere  po- 
liticians; but  it  is  worthy  to  be  remembered,  that  the  sacred 
love  of  country  itself,  is  of  the  nature  of  the  social  and  private 
virtues,  founded  upon  the  same  affections  of  the  human  heart, 
and  he  that  can  be  insensible  and  faithless  to  the  obligations  of 
the  one,  will  be  equally  false  to  the  other,  whenever  it  shall 
serve  his  more  cherished  interest  to  be  so. 

I have  been,  of  late,  the  subject  of  much  obloquy,  as  you 
know,  and  from  a quarter,  too,  whence  I deserved  better  treat- 
ment. I am  still  the  object  of  most  inveterate  and  persevering 
attacks,  both  here  and  elsewhere.  As  in  all  cases  of  the  kind, 
there  is  something  political,  and  something  personal,  in  their 
origin.  In  ordinary  times,  I might  have  hoped  to  escape  the  ire 
of  any  party,  or  any  considerable  portion  of  any  party,  for  I lie 
lieve  I am  not  distinguished  as  a partisan,  nor  am  I qualified  by 
my  feelings  or  principles,  to  become  one.  For  the  same  rea- 
sons, I can  never  hope  to  be  the  favorite  of  partisans.  These 
are  not,  however,  ordinary  times.  But  still,  I do  not  believe  I 
could  have  been  made  the  object  of  a concerted  party  attack, 
for  any  part  I have  recently  taken  in  the  politics  of  the  country, 
if  the  more  active  and  inventive  genius  of  private  and  rival  hos- 
tility at  home,  had  not  interfered,  and  grossly  misrepresented, 
both  my  motives  and  my  conduct.  (Cheers.) 

But,  gentlemen,  not  withstanding  the  interest  which  my  friends 
take  in  all  that  concerns  me,  and  my  own  sensibility  to  every 
unfair  proceeding  of  iny  opponents,  all  that  is  merely  personal, 
is,  at  the  same  time,  individual,  and  comparatively  innoxious 
in  its  effects.  As  to  so  much  of  the  ground  which  has  been 
taken  against  me,  as  involves  public  principles  and  public  in- 


terests, it  is  the  country  that  is  concerned;  and  although  1 may 
allude  to  some  passages  which  relate  to  myself,  I would  but  ill 
requite  your  friendship,  if  I occupied  that  portion  of  your  time, 
which  it  is  customary,  in  this  manner,  and  upon. occasions  of 
this  kind,  to  subtract  from  the  hours  devoted  to  festive  enjoy- 
ment, in  a narrative  of  my  own  grievances,  when  topics  of  so 
much  greater  interest  press  upon  our  attention. 

I have  been  eight  years  in  the  public  sei  vice,  and  all  the  lime 
your  immediate  representative  in  congress.  I have  been,  thus, 
by  your  favor,  placed  upon  an  eminence,  from  which  I could 
take  a survey  of  the  whole  country;  all  its  interests,  economi- 
cal and  political.  I have  been,  at  no  time,  so  blindly  attached 
to  one  party,  or  opposed  to  another,  as  to  be  insensible  to  the 
motives  which  probably  actuated  both.  I have  been,  at  the 
same  time,  not  an  inattentive  observer,  chiefly  anxious  to  watch 
and  note  the  peculiar  tendencies  of  our  system  of  government — 
what  the  dangers  which  most  beset  it,  what  the  points  most  ex- 
posed to  attack,  and  what  those  to  be  particularly  guarded.  In 
common  with  my  countrymen,  generally,  I had  been  educated 
in  the  creed,  that  our  form  of  government  was  the  best  that  had 
ever  been  devised  by  the  wisdom  of  man,  for  the  security  of  the 
rights,  interests  and  happiness  of  the  citizens.  In  common 
with  many  of  them,  I had  often  revelled  in  a vision  of  its  per- 
manence, and  pained  my  fancy,  in  the  attempt  to  conceive  the 
magnitude  of  its  destiny;  the  result  of  ages  upon  ages  of  im- 
provement, in  a society  composed  of  millions;  starting  from  a 
point  already  so  elevated  in  the  enjoyment  of  quiet,  freedom 
and  plenty.  But  the  voice  of  history  whispered  in  rny  ear,  man, 
“thy  dream  is  idle,  thy  hope  is  vain!”  and  I have  reasoned  with 
myself,  and  inquired,  why  should  it  be  so.  With  the  benefit  of 
the  experience  of  thousands  of  years,  and  with  a system  of  go- 
vernment improved  and  modelled  upon  that  experience,  have 
we  no  better  ground  of  hope?  Even  in  governments  much  less 
perfect,  we  have  been  taught  to  believe,  that  the  radical  vice 
which  was  in  them,  and  which  overthrew  them,  was  their  ina- 
bility to  resist  the  storms  of  faction,  or  those  convulsive  strug- 
gles for  power,  to  which  free  states  are  so  subject.  Then,  ano- 
ther question  was,  whether  there  was  not  something  in  the  fe- 
derative character  of  our  system,  and  the  extent  of  its  territory, 
which  exposed  it  in  a peculiar  manner,  to  the  assaults  of  fac- 
tion, admitting  it  to  be  far  more  perfect  in  other  respects  than 
all  the  free  governments  that  had  gone  before. 

Though  acting  with  a party,  with  the  principles  of  which,  in 
the  main,  I agree,  and,  to  which,  so  far  as  principle  has  been 
concerned,  I have  in  every  instance,  been  not  only  faithful  but 
devoted;  yet  more  intent  upon  the  solution  of  these  problems 
than  zealous  in  promoting  the  success  of  every  party  movement, 
I am  aware  that  I have  sometimes  incurred  the  censure  of  some 
for  what  appeared  to  them  to  be  indifference  or  aversion.  It 
will  be  a circumstanc  e,  in  my  course,  to  which,  as  long  as  I 
live,  I can  revert  with  conscious  satisfaction,  that  I have  ever 
opposed,  what  appeared  to  me,  to  be  excesses  in  the  party,  with 
which  I have  acted,  with  all  the  influence  I could  employ,  and 
in  the  only  way  in  which  I could  do  so,  without  injury  to  its 
principles.  While  I have  studied  to  make  myself  useful,  1 have 
never  set  myself  up  as  a leader  of  the  party  or  of  a party.  It 
requires  a larger  stock  of  information  and  experience  than 
usually  falls  to  the  lot  of  any  man  of  my  age,  to  justify  such  an 
assumption  of  authority  and  influence.  The  leaders  of  the  two 
great  parties  upon  the  joint  action  of  which,  every  interest  of 
the  country  has  been  more  or  less  dependent  for  the  last  eight 
or  ten  years,  belong  to  a generation  with  which  I could  not  be 
fully  identified  either  in  responsibility  or  influence.  For  what- 
ever of  good  or  of  evil  has  resulted,  they  are  entitled  as  they 
will  receive,  all  the  applause  in  one  case,  and  all  the  censure 
in  the  other. 

No  period  since  the  foundation  of  the  government  could  be 
more  advantageously  chosen  for  the  complete  gratification  of 
my  views,  than  the  one  in  which  I have  been  in  public  life.  It 
is  a pleasing  as  well  as  instructive  employment,  to  mark  the 
correspondencies  between  what  we  see  going  on  around  us, 
and  before  us,  with  similar  passages  and  events  which  transpir- 
ed many  centuries  ago,  under  circumstances  not  altogether  dis- 
similar, in  many  free  states,  both  in  ancient  and  modern  times. 
We  observe  the  same  unchanged  and  unchangeable  passions  of 
human  nature  ever  in  action;  the  same  individual  interests,  ob- 
jects and  address;  the  same  ambition  and  the  same  fortune  in 
individuals;  the  same  hollow  and  perfidious  professions  of  de- 
votion to  principle  and  to  the  people,  and  still  the  same  disre- 
gard of  both  in  practice;  the  same  devices  and  arts  used  to  mis- 
lead the  people,  in  order  to  govern  them;  and  the  same  rare  oc- 
currence of  a true  and  faithlul  devotion  to  the  cause  of  the 
country,  of  its  constitution  and  of  liberty,  uninfluenced  by  the 
love  of  power.  The  particular  form  or  model  of  government 
does  not  appear  to  have  any  effect  in  modifying  the  passions 
and  vices  of  ambition.  Though  the  more  perfect  it  is,  undoubl 
edly,  the  less  liable  it  will  be  to  be  broken  up,  or  to  become  the 
convenient  instrument  of  ambitious  leaders. 

I have  been  a supporter,  and  in  some  instances,  not  an  ineffi- 
cient one,  I hope,  of  an  administration,  the  most  marked  and 
eventful  in  the  history  of  this  country.  Many  great  and  excit- 
ing questions  have  arisen  and  been  decided,  for  good  or  for  evil, 
there  has  been  a heaving  of  the  political  earth;  all  the  strong 
passions  of  our  nature  have  been  roused  and  brought  into  ac- 
tion, by  the  greatest  talents  and  address  on  both  sides.  There 
has  been  a convulsive  struggle  for  power,  and  the  first  spirits 
of  the  age  and  country  have  been  engaged  in  it.  We  have,  in 
truih,  in  the  last  eight  or  ten  years,  been  in  a continual  state  of 
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moral  war;  a war  in  which  the  same  passions  and  peculiar  ta-  i 
lents  have  been  conspicuous,  which  are  usually  developed  in 
actual  physical  war;  even  the  last  stage  of  human  contention, 
this  last  and  worst  of  extremes  into  which  faction  often  preci- 
pitates free  states,  has  been  avoided,  almost  by  amiracle.  The 
very  fabric  ot  our  government  has  been  shaken  and  convulsed 
to  its  centre!  It  stands!  but  does  it  stand  altogether  unrent? 
does  it  stand  the  same  universally  cherished  asylum  of  liberty, 
of  peace  and  of  happiness?  Have  none  of  its  strong  ties  been 
shattered  or  broken?  is  confidence  unimpaired?  is  the  union  the 
same  cherished  object  of  the  whole  American  people?  No,  gen- 
tlemen, we  cannot  indulge  the  delusion.  It  would  be  danger- 
ous to  do  so.  We  know  and  feel  but  too  well,  that  both  at  home 
and  abroad,  confidence  has  given  place  to  some  distrust,  and 
we  can  now  only  hope  that  our  constitution,  our  union  and  our 
liberties  may  endure.  How,  and  wherefore,  has  this  misfortune 
befallen  us,  and,  not  only  ourselves,  but,  in  some  sense,  the 
whole  human  family!  Has  there  been  any  thing  so  peculiar  in 
the  questions  that  have  arisen;  any  thing  essentially  productive 
of  dangerous  extremes?  By  no  means:  how  is  it  and  what  is  it, 
then,  which  has  led  to  results  so  much  to  be  deplored?  It  is 
party;  that  eternal  foe  to  the  repose  and  stability  of  all  free 
states!  (Cheers.)  What  is  party? 

In  every  free  community,  there  will  be  a diversity  of  senti- 
ment in  relation  to  the  policy  and  interests  of  the  country, 
which  will  give  rise  to  parties.  When  founded  upon  principle, 
and  an  honest  difference  of  opinion,  parties  seem  to  be  health- 
ful in  their  operation  in  a free  state.  But  as  the  only  way  in 
which  a party,  in  any  community,  can  exhibit  their  strength 
and  carry  out  their  principles,  is,  by  seeking  to  conduct  the  ad- 
ministration of  public  affairs,  and  to  occupy  the  high  official 
stations  of  the  government;  and  as  office  will  always  possess 
other  and  less  worthy,  but  with  many  stronger  attractions,  than 
any  attachment  to  abstract  principle  or  opinion,  it  has  ever 
been,  and  always  will  be,  that  whatever  may  be  the  manifold 
diversity  of  political  sentiment,  in  any  country,  there  can  and 
will  be,  two  grand  divisions  or  parties;  the  one,  in  power,  and 
the  other,  the  antagonist  party,  and  who  are  contending  to  dis- 
place the  incumbents;  or  the  ins  and  the  outs,  as  they  are  conir 
inonly  termed.  This  division  of  a whole  people  into  great  par- 
ties, by  no  means  implies  that  either  party  is  composed  of  ho- 
mogeneous elements,  or  that  all  the  members  of  either  agree 
upon  all  questions  of  policy  or  administration;  far  from  it.  Be- 
sides the  great  variety  of  opinion' which  may  and  always  does 
exist,  among  the  members  of  a party  whether  in  or  out  of  pow- 
er, upon  minor  points,  but  who  may  cohere  upon  some  prime 
and  vital  ones,  there  is  a class  of  politicians  who  are  induced 
to  take  an  interest  in  public  affairs  by  the  attractions  of  office 
only.  These  will  attach  themselves,  and  seek  to  make  them- 
selves serviceable  to  one  or  the  other  of  the  great  parties  of  the 
country,  according  to  various  circumstances;  sometimes  of  per- 
sonal attachment  to,  or  hatred  of,  some  leading  man  of  a party; 
sometimes,  of  mere  caprice;  but  most  generally,  upon  a careful 
view  of  the  chances  of  success. 

Besides  these,  there  is,  in  every  community,  a class  of  men, 
restless,  vexed  and  discontented,  at  they  know  not  what,  desir- 
ous of  change  at  all  events,  and  seldom  having  any  definite  ob- 
ject in  view.  These  attach  themselves  to  one  or  the  other  of 
the  grand  party  divisions  of  the  country,  much  upon  the  same 
principle  of  the  office  seekers.  The  rank  and  file  of  these  two 
classes  may  be  regarded  as  reckless  of  consequences  in  carry- 
ing their  point,  and  prepared  for  any  extremity.  They  seldom 
look  beyond  immediate  success  and  gratification.  They  are,  at 
the  same  time,  the  most  officious  and  forward,  as- well  as  the 
most  intemperate  members  of  every  party.  Generally  destitute 
of  principle  themselves,  they  are  too  apt  to  imagine  that  all 
others  are  so  likewise,  and  they  do  not  scruple  to  conduct  their 
parly  operations  accordingly.  It  often  happens  that  these 
classes  get  the  ascendancy,  and  in  times  of  high  party  excite- 
ment, they  scarcely  ever  fail  to  do  so,  and  thus,  stamp  the  whole 
party,  to  which  they  belong,  with  their  own  peculiar  character. 
By  this  means,  they  drive  all  moderate  and  single  minded  men 
either  into  opposition,  or  from  all  active  participation  in  the 
support  of  their  party.  These  two  classes,  in  every  party,  are 
governed  precisely  by  those  motives  and  objects,  which,  when 
they  extend  to  a whole  party,  may  properly  distinguish  it  as  a 
faction.  Every  party  has,  in  it,  the  elements  and  materials  of 
faction;  or,  in  other  words,  of  the  principles  of  good  and  evil; 
of  life  and  of  death.  There  is  a faction  belonging  to,  and  con- 
nected with,  every  party,  having  its  separate  motives  and  ob- 
jects, and  free  from  all  the  restraints  of  principle  of  whatever 
nature.  These  constitute  the  elements  of  all  the  mischief  that 
a free  state  has  to  fear.  There  are  always  the  ready  and  sup- 
ple instruments  and  partisans  of  every  man  of  talents  and  ad- 
dress, who  shall  seek  to  make  his  power  and  influence  perma- 
nent in  the  government.  Their  only  chance  for  preferment — 
their  only  prospect  for  the  gratification  of  their  ruling  passions 
— rests  in  violent  political  feuds,  or  domestic  convulsions.  If 
the  administration  of  the  party  to  which  they  may  belong,  shall 
chance  to  become  generally  popular,  and  the  opposition  shall 
languish,  they  will  find  means  to  embroil  it.  A political  calm 
is  death  to  them.  Though  the  people  be  universally  prosper- 
ous and  happy — though  the  government,  in  all  its  administra- 
tive departments,  should  go  harmoniously  forward,  these  perpe- 
tual disturbers  of  the  peace,  would  set  to  work  and  seek  to  agi 
tate  the  country,  by  finding  fault  with  some  particular  institu- 
tion or  department  of  the  government,  as  established  by  the 
constitution  itself;  ever  conjuring  up  some  imaginary  abuse,  in 


I the  absence  of  real  ones,  for  correction  or  reform.  In  short, 
there  is  no  form  of  government,  however  perfect;  no  institution, 
however  sacred  or  useful;  nothing  that  exists  in  the  shape  of 
authority  or  power,  placed  by  the  constitution  and  laws  of  the 
country,  beyond  the  direct  and  ordinary  control  of  the  popular 
will — but  will  be  the  objects  of  their  attack,  when  they  can  find 
no  other.  A high  degree  of  excitement  among  the  people,  or  a 
political  convulsion,  they  must  have,  or  they  become  blanks  in 
society;  they  are  not  even  known  in  times  of  quiet  and  harmo- 
ny. There  is  no  demand,  at  such  times,  for  their  services,  by 
any  party;  and  they,  of  course,  can  be  entitled  to  no  reward. 
They  are  just  such  men  as  the  better  men  of  the  party  cannot 
always  get  rid  of,  if  they  would;  whom  they  too  often  find  it 
convenient  to  employ;  whom  they  are  sometimes  forced  to  re- 
ward; but  for  whom,  they  can  never  entertain  a sincere  feeling 
of  respect  or  confidence.  It  is  against  the  excesses,  the  machi- 
nations, the  agitations  of  these  classes  of  men,  of  each  party, 
that  the  good  men  of  both,  should  be  on  their  guard.  If  they 
are  not  controled,  they  will,  in  the  end,  break  down  any  party 
to  which  they  belong,  or  they  will  overturn  the  constitution. 
(Cheers.) 

What  is  to  be  regretted  is,  that  while  there  is  no  man  so  per- 
fect as  to  be  altogether  exempt  from  error,  so  is  there  no  insti- 
tution, no  department  of  the  government,  without  its  defects; 
no  body  of  men  concerned  in  the  administration  of  either,  how- 
ever high  the  station  they  fill,  or  however  immaculate  they  are 
presumed  to  be,  but  will  sometimes  from  passion,  sometimes 
through  defect  of  judgment,  commit  errors,  and  thus  furnish  a 
handle  to  the  factions,  who  are  ever  eager  and  waiting  to  pull 
them  down.  While  there  is  a shred  of  constitutional  restric- 
tion remaining  upon  the  absolute  impulsive  will  of  an  excited 
and  agitated  people,  or  until  the  government  is  dissolved  into 
its  original  elements,  this  class  is  never  at  rest.  This  is  party. 

But  such  is  the  natural  love  of  dominion,  such  the  pride  of 
victory  in  all  great  minds,  that  with  the  purest  intentions,  and 
with  the  best  principles,  by  violent  collisions,  by  the  obstinacy 
of  contradiction  and  opposition  in  the  progress  of  party,  the  best 
men  are  liable  to  forget  the  interests  of  their  country,  to  become 
its  worst  foes,  and  often,  the  involuntary  instruments  of  the 
very  lowest  class  of  political  agitators. 

To  a man  of  talents,  but  a bad  and  ambitious  one,  what  high- 
er prize  can  there  be,  what  greater  temptation  to  peril  every 
thing,  to  conquer,  right  or  wrong,  than  the  prospect  of  becom- 
ing the  first  in  rank,  and  first  in  power,  in  such  a country;  a 
great  confederated  republic  of  twenty-four  states,  enlightened, 
prosperous  and  free?  To  a good  man,  who  may  still  possess 
talents  and  a virtuous  ambition,  what  nobler  object  to  incite  his 
patriotic  efforts,  to  fire  his  philanthropic  vision,  than  the  power 
to  direct  the  energies  of  such  a people,  to  form  and  model  the 
elements  of  so  much  excellence,  so  much  happiness  to  the 
whole  world,  to  the  highest  degree  of  productiveness!  But, 
alas!  even  this  good  class  of  men,  when  they  find  themselves 
opposed,  derided,  abused,  thwarted  by  men  whom  they  firmly 
believe  to  have  no  other  motives,  than  the  gratification  of  their 
own  selfish  ambition,  are  too  apt  to  come  to  the  conclusion, 
that  it  is  best  for  the  country  and  the  people,  that  they  should 
be  installed  permanently  in  power;  better  that  the  country 
should  be  ruled  bv  the  absolute  sway  of  good  men,  than  fall  a 
prey  to  bad  ones.  This  is  party. 

In  the  conflicts  which  often  arise  in  free  states  between  par- 
ties, led  by  men  distinguished  by  their  virtues  as  well  as  talents 
on  both  sides,  the  leaders  on  each  side  are  ever  quite  too  ready 
to  believe  their  opponents  to  be  bad  men;  and  in  proportion  as 
this  belief  strengthens,  do  they  come  under  the  direction  of  bad 
councils.  The.  next  step  in  the  progress  of  error,  is  to  imagine 
the  state  to  be  in  such  danger  from  the  machinations  and  cor- 
ruptions of  their  adversaries,  that  ordinary  remedies  are  no  lon- 
ger to  be  relied  upon;  that  a part  of  the  system,  the  constitu- 
tion itself  may  be  properly  infracted,  or  broken  down,  in  order 
to  save  the  whole;  and  in  the  end,  that  all  had  better  be  lost, 
than  that  wicked  men  should  bear  sway;  imitating  in  this  re- 
spect, the  mad  and  reckless  passions  which  impel  military  con- 
querors, in  the  strife  for  the  possession  of  a favorite  territory, 
to  burn  and  depopulate  its  towns  and  villages,  lay  waste  its 
fields,  its  dwellings,  and  to  reduce  to  a barren  wilderness,  the 
rich  and  smiling  inheritance  which  first  tempted  their  cupidity, 
rather  than  give  up  the  pursuit  of  it.  This  is  party. 

How  striking  the  resemblance,  how  close  the  analogy  be- 
tween the  operations  and  results  of  actual  physical  war,  and 
these  civil  dissentions  and  violent  party  conflicts;  we  find  the 
same  passions  in  bolh;  the  same  professed  and  the  same  real 
objects;  the  professed,  the  public  good— the  real,  the  mastery. 

The  same  species  of  strategy  in  both;  the  same  honest  inten- 
tions of  the  people  on  both  sides;  and,  in  general,  the  same  dis- 
honest ones  in  the  leaders.  When  the  war  is  over,  or  the  civil 
conflict,  after  a long  and  fierce  struggle,  ceases  for  a while,  the 
same  general  demoralization  ensues — scarcely  worse  in  the  one 
case,  than  in  the  other.  It  is  a maxim  that  when  politics  run 
highest,  public  morals  are  lowest.  The  disbanding  of  the  le- 
gionaries in  the  one  case,  is  scarcely  less  dangerous  than  in  the 
other:  Society  is  afflicted  in  both  with  a large  class  of  men  fit 
in  general  for  no  other  pursuits  than  those  to  which  they  have 
been  accustomed;  and  like  true  mercenaries,  ever  ready  to  lend 
their  services  to  whatever  party  shall  bid  highest  and  pay  best. 

There  is  one  remarkable  result  common  to  both  military  and 
merely  civil  conquests.  When  the  parties  are  forming  which 
support  the  one  side  or  the  other,  and  as  long  as  the  contest  is 
waged  with  doubtful  success,  searches  out,  and  courts  the  sup- 
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port  of  men  of  the  best  talents  and  influence  in.  the  country, 
without  limit  as  to  numbers.  The  moment  victory  inclines  to 
one  side,  or  power  is  attained;  when  rewards  are  to  he  bestow- 
ed; when  the  spoils  are  to  be  distributed,  then  jealousy,  envy, 
rivalry  and  intrigue  commence  their  orgies.  One  meritorious 
leader  after  another,  who  conquered  in  the  province,  or  at  the 
capital,  is  despatched,  or  exiled,  sometimes  with  all  the  forms 
of  regular  trial;  sometimes,  with  summary  justice;  sometimes 
they  are  artfully  driven  into  rebellion  or  opposition,  to  give  a 
color  of  justice  to  their  condemnation;  and  sometimes  strangled 
while  standing  at  their  posts.  (Cheers.)  At  last,  the  competi- 
tion  for  offices  and  employment,  is  narrowed  down  to  a few  of 
the  most  vigilant  and  subtle  of  the  numerous  host  which  once 
might  claim  an  equal  share  of  the  honors  and  emoluments  of  a 
victory,  won  by  their  joint  valor  and  ability:  This  is  party. — 
(Great  cheering.) 

I have  said  that  there  was  nothing  in  the  questions  which 
have  arisen  within  the  last  eight  or  ten  years  in  this  country, 
necessarily  productive  of  the  extremes  to  which  they  have  been 
carried.  1 reaffirm  the  proposition.  Nor  is  there,  from  my 
observation,  any  thing  in  the  federative  feature  of  our  system, 
or  in  the  extent  of  territory  over  which  it  operates,  or  even  in 
the  institution  of  slavery  itself,  as  established  in  some  of  the 
states,  taken  together,  or  separately  considered,  which  essen- 
tially impairs  the  prospect  of  harmony,  duration,  and  a prosper- 
ous action  of  our  system.  If  we  except  the  danger  to  the  local 
society  in  which  slavery  is  admitted,  there  is  no  peculiarity  in 
our  condition  from  which  we  have  any  thing  to  fear,  except  in 
connexion  with  the  designs  of  bad  men,  who  have  or  may  ac- 
quire, an  ascendancy  in  one  or  the  other  of  the  two  parties, 
which  must  ever  have  a decided  influence  upon  the  action  of 
the  government.  Even  then,  some  of  these  peculiarities  are 
useful,  rather  than  injurious.  They  present  formidable  obsta- 
cles to  the  consolidation  of  power  in  any  one  set  of  men,  or  any 
party,  founded  upon  unworthy  or  bad  motives  and  principles. 
As  long  as  moderation  and  the  spirit  of  conciliation  shall  pre- 
side over  the  administration  of  the  federal  government,  any 
faction  which  shall  seek  to  divide  the  union,  either  by  rousing 
a sense  of  injustice  and  inequality  in  the  action  of  the  govern 
ment,  in  one  section,  or  by  seizing  upon  the  delicate  and  in- 
flammable question  of  slavery  in  another,  can  always  be 
shorn  of  its  strength  and  defeated  in  its  object,  without  the 
slightest  convulsive  sensation  in  our  system.  But  the  real  dan- 
ger to  our  system,  as  in  every  other  system  of  free  government, 
is,  in  a violent  party  action  of  the  government  itself.  A pro- 
scribed and  disregarded  minority,  respectable  for  its  numbers, 
its  talents— and  even  for  the  virtues  of  many  of  its  members, 
for  virtue  is  never  the  exclusive  attribute  of  any  one  party — 
such  a minority  is  always  tempted,  in  resentment  of  its  real  or 
imaginary  wrongs,  in  redress  of  its  violated  privileges  as 
American  citizens,  in  being  deprived  of  all  actual  participation 
in  the  government  of  the  country — compelled  to  obey  laws  and 
be  the  subjects  of  a policy,  prescribed  and  directed  exclusively 
by  their  opponents:  such  a minority,  I repeat,  is  constantly 
tempted  to  seize  upon  every  vexed  and  irritated  question — to 
make  common  cause  with  the  spirit  of  fanaticism  itself,  in  an 
effort  to  right,  or  at  all  event,  to  avenge  their  injuries.  This  is 
the  danger  of  our  system.  It  is  still  party. 

I have  not  yet  shewn  how  it  happened,  that  the  qiiestions 
which  have  arisen  within  the  last  ten  years  came  to  excite  so 
unusual  a degree  of  heat  and  violence.  Need  I attempt  this 
seriously?  What!  have  we  so  soon  forgotten,  that  while  that 
party  to  which  we  belong  was  forming;  while  it  was  contend 
ing  for  the  mastery  and  even  for  years  afterwards,  in  some  of 
the  large  states  in  which  the  contest  was  most  fierce  and 
doubtful,  each  party,  one  in  order  to  gain,  and  the  other  to 
maintain  party  ascendancy,  and  both  utterly  regardless  of  all 
other  consequences,  contended  which  should  go  farthest  in  the 
support  of  both  branches  of  the  American  system,  the  tariff  and 
internal  improvement?  In  all  history  there  is  not  a more  strik- 
ing and  characteristic  instance  of  the  absurd  and  head  strong 
spirit  of  party.  In  regard  to  the  tariff,  all  men  of  unprejudiced 
feelings  and  judgment  must  have  seen,  and  did  see,  from  the 
first,  that  the  result  would  be,  either  a reaction  which  might 
reduce  it  below  a just  and  expedient  standard,  or  that  the 
union  itself  would  be  severed.  The  immediate  consequence 
of  the  extremes  into  which  the  supports  of  the  tariff',  in  one  sec- 
tion of  the  union,  were  driven,  in  a struggle  for  political  pow- 
er, was  to  excite  an  extreme  antagonist  action,  in  another  sec- 
tion. The  leaders  in  the  anti  tariff  region  sought  lo  counteract 
the  excesses  to  which  they  saw  the  protective  policy  was  like 
to  be  carried  by  a combination  in  it?  favor,  between  both  poli- 
tical parlies  to  the  north  and  east,  thought  it  necessary  to  pro 
ceed  to  equal  or  greater  extremes  in  order  to  protect  the  inter- 
ests in  the  minority  to  the  south.  This  state  of  parties  gave 
birth  to  nullification,  by  which  the  projectors  of  it  sought  to 
equalize  the  action  of  the  government  by  questioning  the  vali- 
dity of  its  regular  enactments  and  seeking  to  set  them  aside, 
upon  the  authority  of  a separate  state  and  local  construction  of 
federal  power.  Before  a sufficient,  time  was  allowed  for  reason 
to  resume  her  sway  in  correcting  the  excesses  into  which  the 
spirit  of  party  had  hurried  both  sides,  so  many  political  interests 
— so  many  personal  views  and  resentments  commingled  in  the 
strife,  that  an  extreme  remedial  action  of  the  government  itself, 
became  a necessary  expedient,  in  the  judgment  even  of  mo- 
derate and  unprejudiced  men,  though  involving  in  its  issues, 
civil  war,  disunion  and  a total  overthrow  of  the  constitution. 
This  is  tarty! 


As  to  the  bank,  does  any  one  imagine  that  if  there  had  been 
nO  political  interests  involved,  an  institution  in  which,  an  in- 
terest but  little  more  than  a single  year’s  revenue  of  the  United 
States  is  vested,  could  ever  have  become  the  subject  of  so 
many  alarms  on  both  sides;  of  such  intense  interest  and  zeal  in 
its  support,  and  ot  such  tremendous  efforts  in  opposition  to  it? 
It  is  only  when  party  takes  hold  of  such  a question,  for  its  own 
uses,  that  it  can  be  made  formidable  in  any  way.  It  is  then 
only,  that  such  an  institution  is  dangerous.  The  slightest 
movement  of  a popular  administration,  in  ordinary  times, 
would  be  sufficient  lo  crush  such  an  institution.  Nothing  but 
the  extreme  of  party  rage  and  desperation  could  ever  have  con- 
vulsed the  country  with  such  a question,  important  as  it  may 
be,  as  one  merely  of  financial  policy  and  economy.  Do  we  not 
know  that  some  of  the  oldest  and  most  inveterate  opponents  of 
the  bank,  lately  inclined  lo  its  support,  when,  to  do  so,  appear- 
ed to  favor  their  political  views;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
some  who  had  been  its  advocates  and  had  always  believed  in 
the  expediency  of  such  an  institution,  turned  against  it,  when 
the  tide  of  political  fortune  and  interest  flowed  in  that  direc- 
tion? What  better  proof  is  wanting,  to  show  that  the  great 
combustion  of  feeling  and  opinion  which  recently  kept  the 
country  in  such  alarm  upon  this  subjeel,  had  its  origin  in  the 
machinations  of  that  common  incendiary,  in  free  governments 
— PARTY? 

It  is  now  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  free  slates  so- 
lemnly proposed  and  seriously  attempted,  to  give  an  organized 
and  systematic  party  action  to  the  government,  under  the 
plausible  and  delusive  pretext,  that  it  is  necessary,  in  order  to 
preserve  the  great  objects  for  which  the  government  was  form- 
ed. I regard  this  plan  lo  defeat  the  free  and  natural  operations 
of  our  system;  to  transfer  that  allegiance  of  the  citizen  lo  a 
party,  which  is  due  only  to  his  country;  to  create  a code  of 
laws  and  regulations  which  shall  control  the  legal  and  consti- 
tutional mode  of  elections;  or,  in  other  words,  through  a regu- 
lar installation  of  party,  to  surrender  the  liberty  and  institutions 
■of  the  country  to  the  absolute  control  of  the  great  enemy  of 
free  states,  as  the, most  daring,  and  at  the  same  time,  the  most 
dangerous  conception  of  the  age. 

If  I understand  the  system  of  party  organization  and  disci- 
pline in  operation  in  some  of  the  states,  and  which  is  held  up 
as  a model  to  the  other  stales  of  the  union,  for  their  imitation 
and  adoption,  it  constitutes  a political  order  or  association,  the 
distinguishing  trail  of  which  is,  an  ardent  attachment  lo  its  own 
interests.  A more  artful  and  profound  policy,  a more  perfect 
adaptation  of  means  to  an  end,  unless  I have  totally  misconceiv- 
ed both  its  nature  and  tendency,  never  existed  in  any  volunta- 
ry association,  except  in  the  society  of  the  Jesuits,  a monastic 
order  of  the  church  of  Rome.  1 desire  to  speak  upon  this  sub- 
ject with  all  due  courtesy,  and  without  asperity,  so  far  as  per- 
sons are  concerned,  hut  with  all  the  severity  of  truth  so  far  as 
principles  and  political  tendencies  are  involved.  Whatever 
may  have  been  the  praiseworthy  motives  of  the  founders  of  this 
system,  like  the  religious  order  to  which  I have  alluded,  it  has 
surely  been  greatly  abused,  and  perverted  to  ends  and  purposes 
the  very  reverse  of  its  original  design.  Looking  to  the  princi- 
ples and  tendencies  of  the  system  as  now  perfected  and  sup- 
ported in  at  least  one  of  the  states,  I cannot  help  thinking,  that 
the  ingenious  contexture  of  the  constitution  of  the  Jesuits  has 
been  the  model  from  which  many  hints  have  been  taken,  for 
the  improvements  wrhich  have  been  engrafted  upon  it.  The 
analogies  between  the  two  systems,  though  not  perfect,  are  yet 
too  close  and  palpable  to  be  overlooked,  and  the  necessary  re- 
sults loo  dangerous  to  be  disregarded.  The  name  assumed,  in 
the  one  case,  was  that  of  the  meek  founder  of  our  holy  religion, 
and  the  professed  object  of  the  institution  was  to  diffuse  its 
blessings  and  10  make  perpetual  war  on  the  prince  of  darkness, 
the  great  enemy  of  the  happiness  of  man.  Besides  the  usual 
vows  of  poverty,  chastity  and  obedience  to  the  order,  a vow  of 
obedience  to  the  pope  was  also  required  from  its  members.  To 
prevent  divisions,  and- to  give  the  greatest  power  and  effect  to 
the  order,  no  member  was  permitted  to  act,  upon  any  opinion 
nr  inclination  of  his  own,  in  any  case,  or  upon  any  subject.  He 
was  bound  to  yield  implicit  obedience  lo  the  mandate  of  the  ge- 
neral or  chief,  in  all  things.  In  every  district  or  province,  there 
was  a superior,  or  other  officer,  who  acted  as  a spy,  upon  the 
conduct  of  the  members  within  his  jurisdiction,  and  reported  to 
the  general  or  chief,  information  of  the  conduct,  particular  dis- 
positions and  qualifications  of  each.  It  soon  came  to  be  the 
first  maxim  of  the  order,  that  every  consideration,  every  prin- 
ciple, religious,  moral  or  political,  was  to  be  sacrificed  to  it* 
interest.  The  love  of  power  and  distinction  soon  obliterated 
every  trace  of  its  original  policy.  In  less  than  a century,  it  be- 
came the  most  wealthy  and  powerful  order  in  Europe,  notwith- 
standing the  vow  of  poverty.  In  their  efforts  to  maintain  the 
supremacy  of  the  pope,  and  the  “unity  of  the  church”  upon 
which  they  depended  for  their  existence  and  toleration,  a spirit 
of  proscription  and  persecution  was  diffused  over  Europe, 
which  for  two  centuries  continued  to  furnish  multitudes  of  vic- 
tims for  the  stake  and  faggot.  By  their  activity  and  the  spirit 
of  intrigue  for  which  they  were  distinguished,  every  state  and 
kingdom  was  kept  in  continual  agitation.  No  man  of  authority 
or  influence  escaped  the  espionage  of  the  order.  The  most  art- 
ful, accomplished,  and  generally  the  most  unprincipled  of  it* 
members  were  deputed  to  insinuate  themselves  into  the  favor 
and  control  of  the  different  monarchs  of  Europe.  When  the 
favor  of  any  man  of  great  power  and  influence  could  not  be 
won  or  propitiated  by  address;  nor  his  opposition  thwarted  by 
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the  secret  energies  and  intrigues  of  the  order,  unless  its  mem- 
bers have  been  grossly  slandered,  the  steel  of  the  assassin  often 
did  its  office  in  their  service.  How  far  any  of  these  peculiar! 
ties  in  the  character  of  this  celebrated  religious  order  resemble 
the  political  order  established  in  some  of  the  states,  those  who 
are  best  acquainted  with  it  will  readily  perceive.  The  mem- 
bers of  this  new  political  order  have  assumed  the  name  of  de- 
mocrats, and  profess  to  be  associated  for  the  purpose  of  assert- 
ing and  upholding  the  rights,  powers  and  interests  of  the  peo- 
ple, in  opposition  to  the  principles  and  pretensions  of  a body  of 
men  in  society,  who  are  supposed  to  be  foes  to  popular  rights 
and  influence.  In  order  to  secure  the  professed  objects  of  the 
association,  and  to  afford  an  adequate  guaranty  for  their  preser- 
vation, proscription  is  a fundamental  maxim  of  the  order,  and, 
all  the  offices  of  the  government,  must  be  filled  with  their  own 
leaders  or  members.  The  m.ost  shallow  observer  of  the  human 
character,  will  see  at  a glance,  that  under  the  operation  of  this 
principle,  the  capital  and  leading  object  of  the  members  must 
necessarily  come  to  be  the  preservation  of  the  association;  and 
that  every  principle  of  consistency  , and  of  a sound  republican 
policy,  must  yield  when  the  ascendancy  of  the  order  is  in  dan- 
ger and  shall  require  the  sacrifice.  Another  inevitable  and  im- 
perative result  of  this  association  will  be,  to  increase  the  ex- 
penditures and  official  establishments  of  the  government,  and 
to  institute  and  consecrate  the  policy  of  controling  elections  by 
the  influence  of  executive  patronage.  By  the  method  of  rea- 
soning employed  by  the  advocates  of  this  system,  retrenchment 
and  reform  would  he  actually  dangerous  to  the  rights  and  liber- 
ties of  the  people;  for,  in  proportion  as  you  subtract  from  the 
resources  of  the  order  established  for  their  support,  you  expose 
them  to  defeat  and  overthrow.  That  such  are  already  the  ac- 
tual results  of  the  system  so  far  as  it  has  been  practised  upon  in 
any  of  the  states,  I believe  no  impartial  and  unprejudiced  ob- 
server will  deny.  The  vows  of  poverty  and  chastity  are  wise- 
ly omitted;  but  that  of  absolute  obedience  and  a renunciation  of 
individual  sentiment  and  opinion,  are  the  capital  and  indispen- 
sable engagements  of  every  member  who  hopes  to  rise  to  dis- 
tinction. As  a necessary  consequence  of  these  engagements, 
the  infallibility  of  the  general,  or  chief  of  the  order,  is  the  prin- 
cipal article  in  the  faith  of  all  its  members.  An  efficient  and 
fit  substitute  for  the  dagger  of  the  assassin,  is  provided  in  the 
slanders  of  a designated,  vile  and  prostituted  press.  (Cheers.) 

There  is  one  foul  blot  upon  the  attempt  to  bring  the  princi- 
ples of  this  new  political  order,  or  system  of  parly  organization, 
to  bear  upon  national  politics,  which  oblivious  time  itselfcannot 
erase.  There  has  been  one  element  of  strength  essayed  by  the 
political  druggists — one  auxiliary  sought  to  be  brought  into  the 
field,  by  the  partisans  of  this  new  scheme,  whose  interference 
there  is  not  a true  friend  of  the  great  cause  of  free  government 
— of  liberty  itself,  who  does  not  sincerely  deprecate;  and  when 
a few  more  brief  days  shall  have  passed  away,  the  aiders  and 
abetters  in  the  plot  to  bring  about,  such  a result — cannot  fail  to 
be  branded  with  appropriate  shame  and  infamy.  I allude,  of 
course,  to  the  deliberate  attempt  to  procure  the  open  and  direct 
interference  of  the  president  ir.  the  question. 

It  was  enough  that  the  plan  of  governing  the  country,  by  an 
exclusive,  partial  and  patty  action  of  the  government,  should 
be  conceived  and  supported  by  those  who  already  enjoyed  a 
large  portion  of  its  patronage;  it  would  be  quite  soon  enough 
for  the  liberties  of  the  country,  to  bring  the  whole  patronage  of 
the  government  directly  in  conflict  with  the  freedom  of  elec- 
tions, in  order  to  secure  to  a favorite  the  succession  to  the  pre- 
sidency, after  the  new  plan  of  government,  of  which  such  prac- 
tices are  the  principle  and  essence,  shall  have  been  matured 
and  sanctioned  by  a majority  of  the  American  people.  But  it 
seems,  that  to  obtain  this  requisite  sanction,  not  only  the  re- 
pose of  the  distinguished  person  who  now  presides  at  the  head 
of  affairs  is  to  be  disturbed,  in  the  evening  of  his  life,  and  at  the 
close  of  his  power;  but,  in  order  to  secure  a more  perfect  mo 
nopoly  of  his  great  popularity  and  hard  earned  fame,  for  the 
most  unworthy  partisan  uses,  the  very  foundations  upon  which 
they  have  been  sustained,  are  to  he  attacked  and  torn  away' 
And  yet  the  authors  of  this  outrage,  assume  the  name  and  cha- 
racter of  friends  to  general  Jackson — of  republican  principles; 
and  profess  to  be  believers  in  the  right  and  capacity  of  self  go- 
vernment in  the  people!  It  is  this  same  class  of  pretenders  to 
orthodox  principle?  and  patriotism,  who  do  not  scruple  to  de 
nounce  every  leading  opponent  of  their  designs,  as  a bought  up 
partisan  of  a bank.  They  will  shortly  learn,  if  they  have  not 
already  learned,  that  there  are  yet  men  in  this  country,  who 
can  neither  be  seduced  or  bought  up  by  bank  loans  on  the  one 
side,  nor  by  the  more  substantial  accommodations  of  office,  and 
of  the  treasury  on  the  other,  (cheers)  men,  who  can  neither  be 
led  by  the  hope  of  favor,  nor  driven  bv  the  terrors  of  unjust  de- 
nunciation, into  the  support  of  principles  they  do  not  approve, 
(continued  cheers),  men  who  are  not  to  he  frightened  by.  the 
cry  of  popery!  a plot!  or  the  pretender!  into  a connivance  at 
practices  which  degrade  the  country,  and  threaten  its  liberties. 
(Great  cheering).  They  are  destined  to  find,  if  they  have  not 
already  found,  that  there  is  yet  a whole  people  as  deserving 
of  their  privileges  of  freemen,  as  they  are  proud  of,  and  deter- 
mined to  enjoy  them,  (continued  applause).  They  the  apos 
ties  of  purity!  they  the  representatives  of  republican  doctrines! 
The  dupes  rather  of  their  owti  little  ends.  Ambition  is  too 
lofty  and  honorable  a name  to  bestow  upon  the  purposes  and 
objects  of  such  men.  They  have  never  yet  been  able  to  con- 
ceive an  estimate  of  a true  man  or  a freeman.  They  have  no 
internal  standard,  or  conscious  ness,  by  which  to  measure  ob- 


jects of  a height  and  proportion,  so  infinitely  above  them* 

(Cheers.) 

But,  it  seems,  that  I have,  in  some  way,  incurred  the  special 
displeasure  of  the  advocates  of  this  new  scheme  of  government. 

I am  suddenly  given  a degree  of  prominence  and  importance, 
by  a set  of  men  at  Washington  and  elsewhere,  out  of  this  state, 
who  never  till  now,  thought  me  deseiving  of  either  piaise  or 
censure,  which  must,  I think,  strike  the  public  with  some  sur- 
prise, and  go  very  far  to  siiew  the  real  ground  of  the i r present 
respect  for  my  pretensions,  and  their  abuse  of  my  motives  and 
objects.  The  interest  which  they  have  found  in  pursuing  mer 
as  a victim,  chimed  in  so  happily  with  the  feelings  and  interests 
of  a party  in  this  stale,  small  in  numbers,  though  of  respectable 
talents  and  influence,  a party  led  and  urged  on  to  the  pursuit 
by  the  known  undertakers  for  Hie  state,  and  who  stand  pledged 
that  it  shall  support  the  appointment  of  the  Baltimore  conven- 
tion, or ‘‘die  in  the  last  ditch;”  that  a combination  between 
them  against  me  was  inevitable.  They  have  a mutual  interest, 
no  doubt,  in  the  success  of  their  designs. 

How  it  has  happened  that  ( have  recently  become  the  object 
of  such  fierce,  unceasing  and  vindictive  aitacks,  both  at  home 
and  at  Washington,  though  known  to  my  particular  friends,  ( 
believe,  is  very  little  understood  by  the  public.  (Cries  of  tell, 
tell,  tell). 

For  the  last  two  or  three  years,  my  opponents  in  this  state 
have  been  waging,  what  I conceive  to  he  a most  unworthy,  un- 
generous and  indefensible  species  of  political  warfare  against 
me.  They  have  never  thought  it  safe  or  prudent  to  assail  my 
principles  and  public  course  themselves,  when,  all  the  while, 
their  partisans,  every  where,  were  busily  engaged  in  sowing 
the  seeds  of  distrust  and  opposition.  How  it  happened,  that 
while  my  friends  could  never  hear  my  leading  opponents  avow 
a sentiment  of  opposition  to  me,  they  still  found  those  who 
were  their  known  partisans, in  tfie  constant  habit  of  denouncing 
me,  could  not  be  accounted  for,  by  any,  but  those  who  under- 
stood the  tactics  of  a certain  school  of  politicians,  in  conduct- 
ing their  enterprises  against  their  opponents.  But  this  is  not 
all  1 may  justly  complain  of.  When  every  effort,  of  an  ordina- 
ry kind,  was  exhausted,  and  every  chord,  which  it  was  suppos- 
ed, might  send  back  a responsive  and  hostile  note,  had  been 
struck,  and  all  had  failed  to  shake  the  confidence  of  the  people, 
instead  of  taking  the  field  in  person,  and  leading  their  trained 
deputies  in  their  attacks,  and  thus  making  one  hold,  and  manly 
and  vigorous  effort  to  accomplish  my  overthrow,  these  gentle- 
men set  themselves  to  work  to  effect  a breach  between  the  pre- 
sident and  myself;  a man  towards  whom  I have  never  yet  fail- 
ed in  showing  a proper  respect,  and  whose  administration  I 
have  faithfully  supported,  and,  in  every  instance,  with  that  de- 
gree of  zeal,  which  could  consistently  and  reasonably  be  ex- 
pected from  me.  They  appear  to  have  thought,  that  if  they 
could  get'general  Jackson  to  flash  his  ASgis  in  the  van  ot  their 
attack,  they  could  acquire  a safe  and  easy  victory;  and  for  the 
last  fifteen  months  they  have  riot  intermitted  their  exertions  to 
effect  this  object,  hy  night  or  hy  day.  As  might  be  expected, 
from  the  nature  of  the  undertaking,  the  most  unscrupulous  sys- 
tem of  detraction  has  been  pursued,  and  the  president  has  been 
continually  interrupted  with  the  grossest  insinuations  and  ca- 
lumnies against  me.  That  he  should  remain  altogether  un- 
affected by  them,  would  be  contrary  to  ihe  usual  course  of 
things,  I have  reason  to  be  satisfied  of  the  fact,  that  at  the  close 
of  the  session  of  congress  before  the  last,  it  was  agreed  and  ar- 
ranged between  certain  of  my  opponents  in  this  place,  and 
those  who  were  then  in  Washington,  upon  a deliberate  view  of 
the  whole  ground  of  opposition  to  me,  that  unless  the  presi- 
dent could  he  made  to  denounce  me  openly,  it  was  in  vain  to 
attempt  my  defeat,  and  accordingly  that  he  should  be  excited 
to  do  so.  Whether  the  president  countenanced  this  plan,  I 
will  not  undertake  to  say:  I trust  lie  did  not,  hut  certain  it  is, 
that  many  of  them,  relying  with  confidence  upon  his  co-opera- 
tion in  their  designs,  during  his  visit  to  the  Hermitage  in  the 
summer,  used  great  industry  to  prepare  the  district  for  the  an- 
ticipated denunciation,  hy  the  propagation  of  unfavorable  ru- 
mors. Solar  had  the  feelings  of  my  opponents  become  com- 
mitted to  the  success  of  Ibis  unworthy  scheme  of  procuring  the 
interference  of  the  president  in  my  election,  that  they  could  not 
repress  Ihe  expression  of  their  dissatisfaction  with  the  conduct 
of  those  gentlemen  of  their  own  politics,  who  were  supposed  to 
have  been  instrumental  in  defeating  it.  Every  sincere  friend 
of  the  freedom  which  it  is  onr  boast  to  enjoy,  will,  I am  sure, 
put  the  seal  of  his  disapprobation  upon  Hie  course  of  my  oppo- 
nents in  this  affair.  It  proves  them  to  he  as  regardless  of  every 
sound  public  principle,  as  they  are  deficient  in  rnanly  feeling 
and  conduct.  This  cloud  which  hung  over,  and  for  a time 
threatened  to  hurst  upon  my  head,  passed  away.  It  has  been 
said  that  I eluded  the  storm  by  concealing  my  sentiments.  In 
evading  a pursuit,  even  the  most  unprincipled  as  this  was,  in 
all  concerned,  I would  not.  have  thought  myself  excusable  in 
wearing  a mask.  My  opponents  knew,  as  well  as  I did,  that  I 
had  in  my  possession  a password,  which,  it  was  supposed, 
would  insure  my  deliverance,  if  I could  have  pronounced  it. 
But  I did  not  owe  my  escape  to  the  possession  of  that  secret. 
No,  gentlemen,  I was  indebted  for  it.  chiefly  to  the  strong  ma- 
nifestation of  public  sentiment  in  my  favor,  to  the  mishcinking 
courage  and  fidelity  of  my  friends.  (Cheers). 

But  the  events  of  the  last  winter,  at  Washington,  have  given 
fre=h  ground  of  hope  to  my  opponents. 

The  elections,  last  falMerminated  in  such  n manner,  as  in 
the  judgment  of  all  men  of  observation  to  defeat  absolutely 
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and  without  hope  the  prospects  of  any  candidate  of  the  opposi- 
tion for  the  presidency.  That  any  man  or  the  friends  of  any 
man,  since  the  days  of  Washington,  should  expect  that  he 
would  be  permitted  to  be  advanced  to  the  presidential  chair, 
without  a rival  or  competitor  is  hardly  credible.  It  was  as 
certain,  in  the  very  nature  of  things,  that  M r.  Van  Buren  would 
have  a competitor  in  the  ranks  of  the  dominant  party,  the 
moment  the  opposition,  as  a party,  were  prostrated,  as  that 
flowers  should  put  (brill  upon  the  returns  of  spring.  The  notice 
which  had  already  been  taken  of  judge  White  in  many  districts 
of  the  south  west,  pointed  him  out  to  the  public,  as  that  com- 
petitor. 

Although  I had,  on  all  proper  occasions,  expressed  myself 
frankly,  in  favor  of  judge  White,  yet  in  as  much  as  l had  not 
gone  out  of  my  way  to  advise  every  man,  who  t supposed  might 
be  favorable  to  him,  of  my  views,  it  seems  that  I who  am  now 
charged  with  the  sin  of  bringing  him  forward,  had  really  mani- 
fested so  little  earnestness  in  his  cause  as  to  make  it  necessary 
to  the  designs  of  my  opponents,  that  some  overt  and  tangible 
evidence  should  be  afforded  of  my  determination.  This  they 
had  the  address  to  procure.  A meeting  of  the  Tennessee  dele- 
gation was  called,  at  which  the  subject  was  considered,  and 
briefly  discussed.  The  entire  delegation,  without  exception, 
were  understood  to  have  made  up  their  minds  to  support  judge 
White;  and  after  coming  to  various  resolutions  having  that  ob- 
ject in  view;  the  meeting  broke  up.  Suspecting  no  stratagem, 
not  dreaming  of  any  division  in  the  delegation:  nor  at  all  dis- 
satisfied with  the  part  I had  taken  at  the  meeting;  nor  suppos- 
ing that  any  human  being  could  justly  take  exception  to  it; 
what  was  my  astonishment,  a few  days  afterwards,  upon  hear- 
ing from  a personal  friend,  and  who  was  almost  breathless 
with  alarm  as  he  told  me,  of  the  extraordinary  rumors  in  circu- 
lation in  certain  circles  in  relation  to  the  late  meeting  of  the 
Tennessee  delegation!  A meeting,  it  was  said,  had  been  held 
of  certain  members  of  the  Tennessee  delegation,  at  which  the 
“speaker  of  the  house”  had  presided,  and  made  a speech.  It 
was  certain  that  I was  denounced  the  next  day  to  the  presi- 
dent, as  the  author  of  the  meeting,  that  I had  got  it  up  to  cloak 
my  individual  designs:  and,  that  I had  the  address  to  bring  all 
my  colleagues  over  to  the  support  of  judge  White,  for  the  pre- 
sidency, except  Mr.  Johnson,  who  it  was  said  was  present, 
but  dissented,  and  Messrs.  Grundy  and  Polk  who  were  absent, 
and  were  understood  not  to  concur.  There  were  various  con- 
structions put  upon  the  proceedings,  but  all  agreed,  that  it  was 
a most  mischievous  and  portentious  affair.  Some  said,  that  it 
was  the  first  development  of  a conspiracy  of  the  nullifiers,  and 
I have  since  heard,  that  letters  were  despatched  to  this  state, 
to  put  the  unwary  on  their  guard,  and  announcing  in  grave  and 
ominous  terms,  “that  in  a- short  time  developments  would  be 
made  of  a great  southern  conspiracy  which  would  astonish 
the  nation.”  Some  said  it  was  the  result  of  a joint  under- 
standing between  the  nullifiers  and  the  nationals,  to  overthrow 
the  administration.  Others,  again  affirm  that  it  was  a foul  and 
conjoint  conspiracy  between  the  nullifiers,  nationals  and  the 
United  States  bank!  The  tact  displayed  in  bringing  in  the 
bank  at  the  tail  of  all  the  other  horrors  of  the  plot,  reminds 
me  of  an  instance  of  one  of  those  remarkable  eccentricities, 
which,  sometimes  takes  possession  of  a mind  in  other  respects 
of  a decidedly  superior  grade.  A venerable  and  learned  judge 
of  our  state,  and,  of  course  a cotemporary  of  all  of  our  most 
distinguished  citizens,  in  the  course  of  twenty  years  of  judicial 
administration,  is  understood  never  to  have  had  a case  of  mur- 
der, or  other  crime  of  marked  atrocity  to  come  before  him, 
that  he  did  not  suspect  a woman  to  be  at  the  bottom  of  it. 
Though  the  proof  might  be  defective  upon  this  point,  or  there 
might  be  none  at  all,  still  the  impression  remained,  and  in  the 
learned  judge’s  mind,  a woman  had  been  there,  though  no  trace 
of  her  could  then  be  found.  (Laughing  and  cheering.) 

What  consequences  have  followed  to  me,  from  these  morbid 
apprehensions  upon  the  subject  of  the  bank,  and  from  the  story 
that  I was  at  the  bottom  of  a meeting  which  I knew  nothing 
about  until  I was  summoned  to  attend  it;  you  are  informed — 
That  the  president  has  been  grossly  deceived,  as  well  as  many 
others,  both  as  to  the  part  which  I have  acted,  in  the  matter 
of  bringing  forward  judge  White,  and  as  to  the  motives  of  my- 
self, and  the  other  members  of  the  delegation,  who  avowed 
their  disposition  to  support  his  election,  is  most  certain. 

I could  not  do  otherwise  than  give  my  support  to  judge 
White.  If  I had  declined  doing  so,  I would  have  separat- 
ed myself  from  my  best  friends;  from  my  own  state;  and,  as  I 
shall  show,  I would  have  been  sacrificing  both  my  feelings 
and  my  principles.  After  all,  what  are  the  objections  to  the 
course  of  judge  White  and  his  friends?  It  cannot  be  said, 
that  his  principles  are  not  sound  and  orthodox:  nor  is  he  de- 
ficient in  experience  or  ability.  His  integrity  and  patriotism 
are  not  questioned  by  any  candid  or  honest  objector.  No  man 
of  common  intelligence  and  observation,  who  knows  judge 
White,  or  who  has  ever  heard  of  the  more  than  common  purity 
and  singleness  of  purpose,  which  have  distinguished  his  cha- 
racter throughout  a long  life,  can,  or  does  believe  whatever  he 
may  say,  that  he  has  formed  any  improper  or  corrupt  connex- 
ion, either  with  the  bank  of  the  U.  States,  or  with  any  portion 
of  the  opposition:  I undertake  to  affirm  that  none  of  these  ob 
jections  exist  in  the  mind  of  a single  intelligent  individual  of 
the  party  with  which  judge  White  has  acted  during  the  last 
ten  years.  It  cannot  be  a serious  objection,  that  judge  White 
is  willing  to  receive  the  support  of  any  portion  of  the  opposi- 
tion, which  may  prefer  him  to  his  competitor.  This  may  be  a 


ground  of  prejudice  with  heated  partisans;  but  with  men  of 
unprejudiced  reason  it  is  no  objection;  and  none  such  consider 
it  so.  Connecticut  is  not  the  less  welcome  to  the  Jackson 
ranks,  nor  is  she  likely  to  be  less  efficient  in  support  of  the 
Jackson  party,  because,  at  the  election,  two  years  ago,  a por- 
tion of  the  freemen  of  that  slate,  who  lately  gave  their  voles 
in  support  of  the  administration  ticket,  gave  them  to  the  op- 
position candidates.  The  truth  is,  that  hi  popular  elections, 
no  such  thing  as  a coalition  between  leading  men  of  different 
principles  can  exist,  or  be  fairly  inferred,  from  the  popular  sup- 
port which  one  may  receive  or  the  other  bestow.  It  is  not 
so  in  England.  It  cannot  be  so  here.  It  is  not  like  the  case 
of  forming  a ministry,  or  making  up  a cabinet,  when  gentle- 
men of  opposite  principles  agree  to  act  together,  and  to  afford 
to  each  other  mutual  support  in  carrying  on  the  government. 
In  such  cases  there  is  always  a sacrifice  of  principle,  and  cor- 
ruption may  properly  be  attributed  to  them.  Sometimes  it  hap- 
pens that  gentlemen  of  opposite  principles  upon  most  subjects, 
agree  to  co-operate  in  supporting  certain  principles,  in  which 
they  agree,  and  still  to  differ  upon  those  questions  which  for- 
merly divided  them;  and  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  ground 
to  charge  corruption  upon  the  parties  to  such  an  arrangement. 
But  the  president  of  the  United  States  is  a popular  magistrate, 
and  is  elected  by  the  people;  an  election  by  the  house  of  re- 
presentatives, is  only  an  expedient  devised  by  the  constitution, 
to  supply  an  omission  occasioned  by  the  failure  of  the  elec- 
toral colleges  to  make  an  election.  In  the  late  election  of 
members  of  the  British  parliament,  the  radicals,  a party  bitterly 
opposed  to  the  whigs  or  moderate  reformers,  who  constituted 
the  late  ministry,  united  against  the  conservatives  or  lories. 
Mr.  O’Connell, in  the  popular  electionsin  Ireland, did  not  hesi- 
tate to  give  his  support  to  a party  which  was  opposed  to  his 
favorite  scheme,  of  a repeal  of  the  act  of  union  between  the 
two  kingdoms,  upon  the  ground  that  he  was  still  more  opposed 
to  the  party  recently  installed  in  power.  Yet  this  course  in  • 
volved  no  violation  of  principle,  on  either  side— no  corruption 
—no  unworthy  coalition.  And,  accordingly,  we  see  no  such 
charges  made  by  the  press  in  that  country— a country,  by  the 
by,  where  consistency  and  political  honesty  are  virtues  much 
more  highly  prized  and  guarded  by  public  sentiment,  and  the 
transgressions  against  them,  much  more  severely  castigated 
and  punished,  than  they  are  in  this  country. 

If  our  cause  is  a worthy  one,  if  it  be  really  the  cause  of  prin- 
ciple, and  of  the  country  in  which  we  are  engaged — I would 
recruit  supporters  to  it  in  the  same  manner  that  J would  re- 
cruit soldiers  against  a public  and  foreign  foe.  I would  enlist 
them  from  every  rank  and  class,  without  regard  to  party  or 
particular  political  creed,  provided  they  were  for  their  country, 
its  constitution  and  liberties. 

It  cannot  be  objected,  that  gen.  Jackson  or  his  administration 
is,  or  can  be  seriously  affected  by  a contest  between  two  of  Ilia 
friends  for  the  succession.  Gen.  Jackson  has  been  eminently 
successful  and  triumphant  in  all  his  measures.  It  is  one  of  the 
happy  consequences  of  his  great  success,  that  the  friends  of  his 
administration  may  choose  from  among  the  whole  number  of 
his  friends  whom  they  prefer  to  succeed  him,  safely,  and  without 
danger  to  his  administration.  (Great  cheering.)  He  yet  pos- 
sesses a vast  and  undoubted  control  and  influence  in  the  coun- 
try. It  cannot  be  disputed,  that  there  are  thousands  in  the  U. 
States,  who  have  such  unbounded  confidence,  not  only  in  his 
honesty,  but  in  his  general  sagacity,  and  his  intelligence  upon 
all  subjects,  as  to  be  ready  to  yield  tip  their  own  judgments,  in 
deference  to  his,  upon  any  political  question  which  may  arise. 
The  friends  of  judge  White,  therefore,  upon  grounds  of  policy, 
if  upon  no  other  and  better  ones,  will  not  seek  to  disturb  the 
tranquillity  of  gen.  Jackson's  admistralion,  or  to  defeat  or  un- 
settle any  of  those  great  questions  upon  which  he  has  acquired 
so  much  of  his  present  power  and  influence  in  the  country. — 
(Cheers.)  They  would  be  madmen  to  do  so.  The  truth  is,  it 
■is  their  interest,  and  so  far  as  they  are  acting  in  view  of  princi- 
ple, it  is  the  interest  of  the  country,  that  they  should  conciliate 
gen.  Jackson,  and  the  people  of  every  section,  who  have  such 
unlimited  confidence  in  him,  by  every  means,  consistently  and 
honorably,  in  their  power.  This  is  so  obviously  their  policy,  that 
v/e  see  some  of  the  partisan  presses  of  his  competitor  employ- 
ing their  utmost  address  to  drive  them  to  an  opposite  course — 
practising  every  species  of  provocation  and  insult,  by  which 
they  may  hope  to  throw  judge  White’s  friends  into  the  opposi- 
tion ranks.  Opposition  to  the  administration  of  gen.  Jackson, 
is  the  course  which  the  worst  enemies  of  judge  White  desire 
his  friends  to  adopt.  They  are  so  anxious  upon  this  point,  that 
they  appear  determined  to  have  judge  White  and  his  friends  in 
opposition,  whether  they  will  or  not.  But,  gentlemen,  the 
friends  of  judge  White  will  adhere  to  gen.  Jackson  and  his  ad- 
ministration, from  consistency  and  a respect  for  their  own  cha- 
racter, and  because  they  will  be  supporting  their  own  principles 
upon  all  questions,  properly  administrative  in  their  nature, 
which  have  arisen,  or  are  likply  to  arise.  They  know  too  well 
how  to  bestow  their  ammunition,  to  waste  it,  by  firing  into  a 
bomb  proof  battery.  (Great  cheering  ) 

It  cannot  be  even  plausibly  objected,  that  judge  White  may 
not  be  expected  to  carry  out  the  principles  of  the  present  admi- 
nistration, so  far  as  depends  upon  him;  if  we  run  a parallel  be- 
tween him  and  his  competitor  upon  this  point,  and  calculate  the 
probabilities,  we  shall  find  that  the  choices  are  in  favor  of  judge 
White.  He  has  been  consistent  in  the  support  of  his  present 
principles,  and  the  principles  of  the  administration;  his  compe- 
titor has  not.  If  it  shall  be  said,  that  the  friends  and  supporters 
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of  judge  White  are  not  likely  to  be  such,  as  will  sustain  his 
principles,  I answer,  that  they  are  more  likely  to  be  homogene- 
ous in  sentiment,  than  the  supporters  of  Mr.  Van  Buren,  so  far 
as  principle  is  concerned.  Should  judge  White  prevail  in  the 
contest  over  his  opponent,  surely,  the  great  democratic  states, 
which,  it  is  said,  will  support  Mr.  Van  Buren,  will  not  desert 
their  principles,  because  their  favorite  leader  shall  have  lost  his 
election.  Their  cherished  democratic  principles  will  undoubt- 
edly continue  dear  to  them,  under  the  lead  of  judge  White. — 
Unless,  then,  the  great  body  of  Mr.  Van  Buren’s  friends  shall 
desert  their  principles,  the  democracy  of  the  country  will  still 
be  triumphant.  But,  we  cannot  suppose  so  great  and  so  gross 
a defection  from  principle,  at  least,  in  whole  stales;  and  so, 
those  fathers  of  the  democracy  of  the  country,  and,  who,  it  is 
said,  are  so  much  grieved  at  the  prospect  of  a division  in  the 
democratic  ranks,  may  dry  up  their  tears.  (Cheers.) 

But  some  appear  to  imagine,  that  general  Jackson  possesses 
the  wonderful  faculty  of  transmitting  to  a successor  of  his  own 
choice,  his  own  stern  principles,  and  his  power  over  public 
opinion.  It  is  a great  mistake  to  suppose  that  any  man,  who 
shall  succeed  him,  whoever  he  may  be,  will  be  able  to  hold  the 
reins  of  government,  with  the  same  firm  and  unyielding  grasp. 
IfMr.  Van  Buren,  or  any  competitor  shall  presumptuously  at- 
tempt to  guide  the  car  of  state  in  the  high  and  bold  career  of  the 
present  incumbent,  he  will  learn,  when  it  is  too  late,  the  value 
of  the  advice,  “in  medio  tutissimus  ibis  ” (Great  cheering.)— 
The  greatest  danger  which  threatens  the  succession  is,  (and  it 
is  deserving  the  most  serious  consideration)  that,  after  an  ad- 
ministration, in  which  the  executive  has  had  the  chief  direction 
of  affairs,  and  in  which,  the  president,  instead  of  conforming  to 
popular  opinion  and  influences  as  he  found  them  at  his  acces- 
sion to  power,  boldly  took  the  lead,  struck  out  an  independent 
course,  and  by  his  consummate  skill  in  the  management  of  men, 
and  his  great  personal  popularity,  conciliated  the  support  of  a 
majority  to  whatever  he  attempted;  the  danger,  I repeat,  is,  that 
the  reaction  will  be  excessive,  and,  that  the  executive,  in  the 
next  administration,  will  not  be  felt  as  much  as  it  ought,  in  or- 
der to  preserve  the  due  balance  of  the  constitution.  A man  at 
the  head  of  the  next  administration,  of  too  much  pliancy  of  cha- 
racter, one,  who  yields  too  readily  to  political  exigencies  upon 
political  grounds,  will  quickly  find  his  term  of  actual  power, 
narrowed  down — if  he  shall  have  a hundred  days  reign,  he  will 
be  fortunate.  It  is  a daring  enterprise,  in  any  light  in  which 
it  can  be  viewed,  in  any  man,  to  attempt  to  wear  the  armour  of 
the  political  Achilles!  (Great  cheering  ) It  is  no  puny  arm 
that  can  wield  the  truncheon  of  Jackson.  (Continued  cheer- 
ing.) 

It  had  been  objected,  that  the  course  of  the  Tennessee  dele- 
gation last  winter  was  not  justified  by  public  opinion.  I deny 
the  justice  of  the  objection.  As  for  the  part  taken  by  me  in  the 
support  of  judge  White,  I consider  it  responsive  to  the  feelings, 
and  wishes  of  the  whole  stale.  I have  done  no  more  than  to 
obey  the  call  of  half  a million  of  freemen,  spontaneously  echoed 
from  the  line  of  the  Allegheny  to  the  Mississippi;  composing  a 
land  not  more  nobly  distinguished  for  the  boldness  and  variety 
of  its  physical  features,  than  by  the  hardy,  uncorruptible  and 
independent  race  of  freemen  who  cultivate  its  soil;  a land  al- 
ready celebrated  in  the  history  of  a great  nation,  but  from  this 
day  forward,  and  forever,  doubly  dear  to  the  freemen  of  every 
land  beneath  the  sun.  (Cheering.) 

When  we  have  thus  answered  and  refuted,  one  by  one,  all 
the  specific  and  of  course,  all  the  substantial  objections,  to  the 
running  of  judge  White,  his  friends  are  still  called  upon  to  re- 
ply to  the  loose  and  general  argument  of  the  danger  to  the  uni- 
ty of  the  party.  Yes,  that  is  the  thing,  the  precious  unity  of  the 
party!  And  as  much  parade  is  made,  by  the  use  of  this  gene- 
rality, as  if  that  unity  were  of  any  value,  except  to  secure  the 
particular  and  specific  advantages  which  I have  already  shown 
will  be  more  certainly  attained  by  the  election  of  judge  White. 
But  I propose  to  analyze,  briefly,  the  nature  and  value  of  this 
unity  as  applicable  to  the  party  now  in  power.  The  friends  of 
judge  White  have  been  denounced  as  disorganizers,  and  foes  to 
tile  principles  of  the  party.  These  it  is  said,  can  be  preserved 
only,  by  keeping  it,  as  it  is  at  present  organized  and  compound- 
ed, still  closely  banded.  I have  been  a witness  to  the  course  of 
the  Jackson  party  for  the  last  eight  years,  and  a co-operator, 
not  with  the  entire  party,  but  with  that  portion  of  it  with  which 
I agreed  in  principle  and  in  policy. 

Principles  can  only  be  illustrated,  and  shewn  to  be  of  value 
by  their  application,  and  their  operation  upon  the  practical 
measures  and  action  of  the  government.  The  leading  ones  of 
the  Jackson  party  have  been  different,  at  different  periods  of  its 
existence.  Before  the  4th  March,  1829,  retrenchment  and  re- 
form in  the  expenditures  and  administration  of  the  government, 
were  avowed  by  the  party,  as  leading  and  cardinal  points  of  a 
republican  policy  and  administration.  The  idea  of  reform,  in 
the  administration  of  the  government,  I understood  to  embrace 
the  policy  of  limiting  executive  patronage,  and  guarding  the  ex- 
ercise of  it,  by  such  legal  regulations,  as  might  be  consistent 
with  the  due  maintenance  of  executive  power,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  afford  new  securities  for  the  freedom  and  purity  of  elec- 
tions. Since  that  period,  these  objects,  if  they  have  not  been 
lost  sight  of  altogether,  have,  at  all  events,  been  overshadowed 
and  buried  by  the  principles  and  policy  involved  in  the  ques- 
tions of  the  tariff,  internal  improvement  by  the  general  govern- 
ment, the  relative  rights  of  the  states  and  Indian  tribes  within 
their  limits,  the  United  States  bank,  and  the  secondary  or  de- 
rivative questions  growing  out  of  them.  Since  the  4th  of  March, 


1829,  these  are  the  questions,  which  have  afforded  the  true  tests 
of  democracy  and  republicanism  on  one  hand,  and  of  federal- 
ism on  the  other.  Upon  these  questions,  I affirm,  and  I point 
to  the  public  records  of  the  country  as  the  unerring  evidence  of 
the  truth  of  the  affirmation,  that  with  the  partial  exception 
which  I will  presently  stale,  the  Jackson  party  have  never  been 
united,  and  that  when  tried  by  this  test,  and  it  is  the  only  true 
and  legitimate  one,  it  has  always  been  about  one-half  republi- 
can and  one-half  federal  in  its  composition  and  principles.  If 
this  be  true,  what  becomes  of  that  glorious  unity,  over  the  wan- 
ing prospects  of  which,  so  many  tears  have  been  shed! 

If  we  regard  the  heads  of  departments,  at  any  time,  under 
the  administration  of  general  Jackson,  as  representing  truly  the 
principles  and  policy  of  the  entire  party,  1 need  not  detain  you 
by  a recitation  of  the  names  and  principles  of  those  gentlemen 
who  have  at  different  times  occupied  a place  in  his  cabinet. 
It  will  be  sufficient  to  remark,  that  gentlemen,  notoriously  and 
avowedly  of  every  political  creed  known  to  the  country,  have 
been  thus  honored  hy  the  confidence  of  general  Jackson.  One 
member  at  least,  of  the  cabinet,  as  at  present  constituted,  is 
one  of  the  most  uncompromising  advocates  of  the  high  tariff 
system;  and  two  others,  if  not  more,  claim  for  the  federal  go- 
vernment the  power  to  charter  a national  bank,  if  they  are  not 
now  advocates  of  the  expediency  of  such  an  institution.  In 
the  course  of  his  administration,  general  Jackson  has  appoint- 
ed two  certainly  and  I believe  three  judges  of  the  supreme 
court,  who  hold  the  same  doctrine  in  regard  to  a bank. 

If  we  look  for  the  principles  and  policy  of  the  supporters  of 
the  administration  throughout  the  country  in  the  votes  of  their 
representatives  in  congress,  we  shall  find  the  same  divisions 
and  discordance  in  the  party.  Even  after  the  secession  of  a 
portion  of  the  southern  representation  from  the  Jackson  party, 
upon  the  last  test  question  which  was  taken  upon  the  high 
tariff  policy,  and  before  the  country  was  actually  menaced  with 
civil  war,  a large  portion  of  the  party  continued  to  be  the  sup- 
porters of  a tariff  which  will  always  be  regarded  as  but  little 
short  of  the  extreme  of  prohibition  itself,  at  least,  as  respected 
many  important  articles  of  import.  Upon  the  question  of  in- 
ternal improvement,  there  has  always  been  quite  as  much  dis- 
senlion  in  the  party;  and  even  the  far  famed  veto  of  general 
Jackson  does  not  take  the  ground  that  appropriations  of  the 
public  money  to  objects  of  a national  character  are  unconstitu- 
tional, nor  is  any  serious  objection  stated,  except  the  want  of 
some  system  or  method,  by  which  equal  justice  may  be  done 
to  the  different  sections  of  the  union,  and,  hy  which,  an  econo- 
mical disbursement  of  the  funds  so  applied  may  be  secured. 
Notwithstanding  the  veto,  the  annual  expenditures  for  this 
branch  of  the  public  service,  1 believe,  for  I have  not  made  an 
accurate  calculation,  have  not  fallen,  during  the  present  ad- 
ministration, below  the  standard  of  similar  expenditures  of  the 
pending  one.  I would  not  be  understood  to  find  fault  with 
principles  of  the  celebrated  veto  message:  on  the  contrary,  I 
think  them  just  and  sound.  The  great  impediment  to  this  de- 
sirable policy  is  the  difficulty  of  devising  a system  so  guarded 
as  to  insure  a due  equality  and  economy,  without  some  further 
power  under  the  constitution  than  simply  the  power  of  appro- 
priation. 

Upon  the  Indian  question,  it  is  equally  notorious,  that  the 
Jackson  party  were  never  united,  and  but  for  the  co-operation 
of  that  portion  of  the  south  which  is  now  in  opposition,  gen. 
Jackson  would  inevitably  have  sustained,  at  the  very  onset  of 
his  administration,  a signal  defeat,  upon  this  most  delicate  and 
important  question. 

As  regards  the  subject  of  the  United  States  bank,  even  as  late 
as  1832,  a majority  of  the  party  were  in  favor  of  its  recharter, 
at  least,  with  some  modifications.  Pennsylvania  was  willing 
to  rechartcr  it,  with  all  its  present  powers  and  privileges.  The 
bold  and  decisive  measures  of  the  removal  of  the  deposites, 
taken  by  the  head  of  the  party  in  1833,  together  with  the  un- 
compromising and  exterminating  spirit'  with  which  that  mea- 
sure was  assailed  by  the  opposition,  presented  the  alternative 
to  the  members  of  the  Jackson  party,  either  of  uncompromis- 
ing opposition  to  the  bank,  or  a coalition  with  the  opposition 
to  the  administration,  in  all  the  extremes  in  which  they  were 
disposed  to  indulge.  This  state  of  things,  by  a sort  of  moral 
violence  has  brought  about  a greater  degree  of  unanimity  in  the 
Jackson  party  upon  this  question,  than  upon  any  which  has 
arisen  in  the  course  of  the  administration.  It  is  upon  this 
question  only,  that  it  may  be  said  .with  any  sort  of  truth  or  pro- 
priety to  be  a unit.  Let  a candid  and  discerning  world  estimate 
the  value  of  such  a unity,  and  at  the  same  time  the  enormity 
of  the  guilt  of  those,  who  may  be  unhappily  convicted  of  plot- 
ting against  it. 

Upon  the  subject  of  the  bank  I am  aware,  that  if  the  time 
and  occasion  would  admit,  I ought  in  justice  to  myself  to  speak 
more  at  large.  But  a few  words  in  regard  to  my  own  course 
upon  this  subject  must  suffice  at  this  time.  Those  who  have 
thought  fit  to  represent  me  as  the  advocate  or  friend  of  the 
present  bank,  or  any  other  bank  of  the  United  States,  as  the 
only  means  of  providing  a sound  currency,  and  as  an  indispen- 
sable fiscal  agent  of  the  treasury  have  not  done  me  justice. 

I am  not,  and  never  have  been  wedded  to  any  particular  plan 
or  mode  of  effecting  these  purposes;  nor  have  I ever  so  ex- 
pressed myself.  I consider  a sound  and  uniform  currency  and 
a safe  and  convenient  fiscal  system,  objects  of  the  greatest  na- 
tional importance,  and  I have  always  held,  that  ample  power 
over  the  whole  subject,  ought  to  be  vested  in  the  federal  go- 
vernment. That  a bank  of  any  kind  ought  to  be  regarded  as 
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the  only  invention  and  device,  by  which  these  objects  can  be 
accomplished,  I never  have  said,  nor  am  I now  prepared  to 
say.  In  my  remarks  in  congress  in  1832,  when  this  question 
came  up,  1 argued  expressly,  that  it  would  be  unphilosophical 
and  not  statesman  like,  to  rest  satisfied  with  former  inventions 
of  this  nature,  in  an  age  of  so  many  improvements  in  almost 
every  other  branch  of  science.  To  avoid  the  jealousies,  the 
suspicions,  the  fears  naturally  incident  to  such  an  institution, 
and  the  serious  and  extensive  mischiefs,  which  we  know  by 
experienced  institutions  of  this  kind,  when  mismanaged  are 
capable  of  producing,  I would  resort  to  any  other  scheme  which 
promised  a nearer  approximation  in  its  effects  to  the  results  of 
a well  managed  national  bank.  All  I contended  for,  and  all  I 
have  at  any  former  time  contended  for,  is  that  the  great  object 
1 have  mentioned  shall  be  attained.  Whether  the  constitution 
gives  the  power  to  congress  to  charter  a hank  of  any  kind, 
out  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  if  left  to  form  my  opinion,  tak- 
ing the  text  of  the  constitution  simply,  for  my  guide,  I would 
say,  it  does  not.  It  is  very  clear,  however,  that  the  entire  and 
absolute  power  over  the  currency  of  the  country  was  intended 
to  be  given  to  the  general  government;  and  the  framers  of  that 
instrument  undoubtedly  supposed  they  had  given  this  unlimited 
power,  in  the  clauses  respecting  the  current  coin,  and  the  pro 
iiihition  of  the  power  to  issue  lulls  of  credit  by  the  stales.  The 
states  have  in  effect  defeated  one  of  the  most  beneficient  ob- 
jects of  these  clauses,  by  chartering  banks  of  issue.  If  I were 
to  say,  as  a statesman,  and  expounder  of  the  powers  of  the 
federal  government  in  1835,  that  congress  could  not  charter  a 
bank  upon  some  principles  or  other,  I would  be  effecting  greater 
scruples  than  Madison;  I would  repudiate  the  authority  of  co 
temporaueous  construction,  the  sanction,  at  different  periods 
of  every  department  of  the  government  and  the  acquiescence 
of  the  people  themselves  during  the  greater  portion  of  their 
national  existence.  1 might  quote  the  authority  of  general 
Jackson  himself,  were  it  necessary,  to  save  me  from  the  im- 
putation of  unpardonable  heresy  in  expressing  the  opinion  1 
did  upon  this  subject  in  1832.  I might  take  shelter  under  the 
authority  of  a name  of  even  greater  potency,  with  many  of 
those  who  are  now  most  forward  in  finding  fault  with  me  upon 
this  ground.  Mr.  Van  Buren  himself,  in  a speech  delivered  in 
the  United  States  senate,  wbieh  bears  the  impress  of  great 
study  and  circumspection,  declared  that  the  sanction  of  Madi 
son  to  the  charier  of  the  present  bank  of  the  United  Slates, 
compels  the  admission  “that  the  power  in  question  must  stand 
as  a successful  interpolation  upon  the  text  of  the  constitution.” 

I have  spoken  thus  freely  upon  the  subject  of  the  alleged 
unity  of  the  Jackson  party,  not  that  l expect  to  appease  the 
opposition  which  may  exist  towards  me  in  any  quarter;  nor  do 
I expect  to  allay  the  fears  of  those  who  are  so  much  disturbed 
at  the  prospect  of  division  in  what  are  called  the  democratic 
ranks;  but  for  the  sake  of  truth  and  justice,  and  for  the  sake  of 
the  country;  for  the  sake  of  that  consistency  which  .1  prize,  and 
hold  to  be  the  best  test  of  honesty,  1 have  been  eahed  upon  to 
show  that  there  has  been  no  departure  from,  or  disregard  of 
any  sound  principle  or  maxim  in  the  cause  of  those  of  the 
Jackson  party,  who  have  declared  fot  judge  White.  I,  for  the 
same  reasons,  have  felt  it  my  duty  to  state  what  1 conceive  to 
he  the  only  grounds  upon  which  a true  estimate  may  be  formed 
of  the  nature,  and  value  of  that  unity  which  l am  charged 
with  a disposition  to  destroy.  Either  principle  has  become  but 
a name,  a sound,  having  no  substantial  existence  in  politics,  or 
it  is  a hardy  and  hold  attempt  at  imposture,  to  affirm  that  the 
supporters  of  the  present  administration  in  the  different,  sec- 
tions of  the  union,  since  the  4th  of  March,  1829,  have  been 
united , with  the  exception  already  stated,  in  any  other  object 
or  principle,  than  the  support  of  gen-  Jackson  and  the  preserva- 
tion of  power. 

But  whatever  of  sound  and  patriotic  principle  may  actuate 
any  portion  of  the  party,  and  [ know  that  there  is  much  public 
spirit  and  honest  devotion  to  principle,  among  a laige  number 
of  its  members,  may  still  he  confidently  relied  upon,  to  unite 
with  kindred  elements,  and  feelings,  to  sustain  and  insttie  the 
triumph  of  all  that  is  pure  and  truly  republican,  in  the  doctrines 
and  practices  of  the  Jackson  party.  That  portion  of  the  party 
which  has  avowed  its  preference  for  judge  White,  have  not 
lost  their  reason,  nor  the  power  of  self  control,  nor  the  disposi- 
tion still  to  adhere  to  principles,  and  what  they  believe  to  he 
the  best  interests  of  the  country.  Having  taken  their  position 
independently,  and  free  from  all  embarrassing  engagements  or 
connexions,  they  retain  the  power,  of  demonstrating  to  the 
world,  the  honesty  and  purity  of  their  intentions,  whenever 
they  shall  become  satisfied  that  the  great  objects  they  have  had 
in  view  are  likely  to  fail.  When  the  present  cheering  prospect, 
of  securing  to  the  country  an  administration  of  public  affairs, 
which  promises  to  establish  general  confidence  in  the  justice, 
purity,  and  stability  of  the  government,  shall  be  blasted  by  ad 
verse  views  and  interests,  in  any  quarter  in  which  a hearty  and 
decided  operation  was  to  have  been  expected;  when  the  friends 
of  judge  White  shall  become  convinced  that,  instead  of  afford- 
ing an  opportunity  to  the  virtuous  and  patriotic  of  all  parties, 
to  unite  in  the  great  object  of  effecting  a union  of  sound  repub 
lican  principles,  with  a spirit  of  moderation,  their  course  will 
produce  no  other  result  than  to  insure  the  success  of  principles 
the  opposite  to  their  own,  as  their  enemies  affirm,  thpy  will 
then  determine  upon  the  line  of  conduct  which  duty  to  them 
selves  and  their  country  prompts,  whatever  it  may  be.  At  pre- 
sent I cannot  anticipate  the  necessity  of  any  change  in  their 
position. 


I am  not  ignorant,  that  the  tenor  of  much  that  I have  said 
upon  this  occasion,  will  be  seized  upon  with  avidity,  and  held 
up  as  an  evidence  of  my  hostility  to  general  Jackson  and  his 
administration.  Be  it  so.  It  is  not  an  uncommon!  practice, 
when  it  becomes  necessary  to  the  selfish  view's  of  individuals, 
to  get  rid  of  an  old  and  faithful  friend  of  the  party,  first  to  in- 
sult him,  and  then,  should  he  resent  it,  to  turn  round,  and  cry 
anti-Jackson!  This  device  shall  not  avail  those  who  it  may 
concern,  in  one  instance,  at  least.  While  1 am  resolved  to 
support  general  Jackson  and  his  administration,  upon  the  same 
principles  I have  heretofore  done,  I am  equally  determined  to 
expose  the  hollowness  of  the  professions,  and  the  worthless- 
ness of  the  principles  of  those  who  are  in  the  habit  of  denounc- 
ing every  man  who  dares  to  support  judge  White,  as  anti  re- 
publican in  his  principles. 

I have  thus  taken  some  notice  of  several  of  the  leading  ob- 
jections to  the  course  of  judge  White’s  friends,  which  are 
avowed,  and  most  relied  upon  by  his  opponents.  But,  gentle- 
men, there  is  great  reason  to  suspect,  that  the  true  ground  of 
objection  is  carefully  withheld  from  the  public.  When  judge 
White  was  first  spoken  of  for  the  presidency,  he  was  treated 
with  all  dne  courtesy  and  forbearance  by  the  partisan  presses 
of  another  gentleman;  bis  many  virtues  and  qualifications  were 
frankly  admitted,  he  was  soothingly  entreated  by  those  who 
were  most  sensitive  on  the  subject,  not  to  consent  that  bra 
name  should  be  used  by  his  friends;  he  was  even  flattered  witli 
the  hope  that  he  might  expect  to  become  the  favorite  of  the 
party  in  his  turn.  But  when  all  did  not  avail,  and  he  signed 
the  letter,  in  an  instant,  and,  as  if  by  magic,  his  whole  charac- 
ter is  transformed,  and  he  becomes  a wretch,  capable  r>f  Ending 
himself  to  the  most  unworthy  and  corrupt  intrigues.  The  fatal 
mandate  now  goes  forth,  the  victims  are  marked  out,  and  quali- 
fied executioners  of  the  party  begin  their  work  of  moral  death? 
Such  is  party,  m this  country,  and  at  this  time!  Does  any  one 
suppose,  that  this  course,  on  the  part  of  judge  White’s  oppo- 
nents, is  the  dictate  of  patriotism,  or  an  honest  devotion  to 
principle?  Ts  not  the  conclusion  irresistible,  that  the  real  ob- 
jection to  the  course  of  judge  White  and  his  friends,  is,  that  it 
lends  to  disturb  and  break  In  upon  the  order  of  succession  and 
preferment  already  prescribed  and  agreed  upon?  If  this  be  so, 
it  is  not  at  all  unnatural  that  some  gentlemen  shonld.be  a little 
nervous  at  the  prospect  of  that  derangement  whieh  is  about  to 
take  place,  from  the  presumptuous  intrusion  of  the  undiciplinei 
militia  of  the  party , (great  cheering)  or  rather  of  the  people 
themselves,  into  a matter  with  which  it  is  said  they  ought  to 
have  nothing  to  do,  except  to  give  their  sanction,  when  called 
upon  for  that  purpose,  according  to  party  usage.  (Tremendous 
cheering). 

The  sensibility  to  danger  arising  from  the  threatened  divisions 
of  the  patty,  upon  the  most  obvious  principles,  is  greatly  in- 
creased, especially  with  those  gentlemen  who  may  have  been 
notified  that  their  names  are  upon  the  list  of  preferment  There 
does  not  appear  to  be  the  slightest  reason  to  doubt  the  sincerity 
of  these  gentlemen,  when  they  declare  that  they  are  full  of  the 
most  direful  alarms  at  the  prospect  before  them.  (Great  cheer- 
ing.) 

But  this  is  a subject  which  demands  to  be  thought  of— to  be 
spoken  of  in  terms  of  soberness  and  real  concern.  It  is  far  too 
grave  and  important  to  be  passed  over  as  one  of  merely  a party 
or  political  nature.  It  concerns  deeply  and  vitally  the  country 
its  prospects  and  liberties. 

I have  already  said,  that  party  is  file  only  source  whence  de- 
struction awaits  our  system.  I am  so  fully  and  solemnly  im- 
pressed with  this  truth,  lhat  were  I asked,  what  I considered 
the  first  great  duty  of  an  American  statesman,  at  this  time,  I 
would  say,  guard  against  the  excesses  of  party.  If  1 were  ask- 
ed what  I considered  the  second,  I would  answer,  guard  the 
excesses  of  party— and  were  l asked  the  third,  I would  still  say 
guard  the  excesses  of  party.  Every  thing  else  may  be  safely 
and  confidently  lelt  to  the  free  and  natural  action  of  our  system. 
These  are  the  dangers  to  be  apprehended  from  the  spirit  of  par- 
ty, in  its  ordinary  modes  and  forms.  But  when  its  spirit  shall 
receive  an  organic  existence — thus  giving  rise  to  a system  with- 
in a system,  not  subordinate,  hut  superior  to  and  designed  to 
control  the  natural  operation  of  the  regular,  lawful  and  consti- 
tutional government  of  the  country;  when  thus  organized,  and, 
I may  say,  personified  spirit  of  party,  no  longer  fed  and  sustain- 
ed by  the  only  safe  and  legitimate  aliments  of  principle  and  a 
high  souled  emulation  and  competition  for  the  honors  of  a free 
country,  hut,  addressed  to  and  relying  for  its  support,  upon  the 
selfish  and  mercenary  passion  of  our  nature  shall  become  the 
prime  interest,  and  the  country  but  a secondary  one;  when  it 
shall  he  thought  more  perilous  to  a man’s  fame  and  prospects, 
to  desert  such  a party,  than  to  conspire  against  the  interests, 
the  glory  and  the  liberties?  of  the  country;  when  a decent  regard 
to  consistency — when  the  first  principles  of  a free  government 
— when  the  sacred  obligations  of  truth  and  justice  are  required 
to  be  yielded  up  a sacrifice  to  the  unity  of  such  a party,  then,  I 
proclaim  to  you,  and  to  the  world,  that  the  spirit  of  evil  which 
is  in  party  is  predominant.  (Great  cheering.)  Those  who  would 
guard  the  public  liberty  and  our  free  institutions  from  pollution 
and  overthrow,  must  range  themselves  under  a different  stand- 
ard. (Cheering  ) When  party  is  the  watchword  and  the  en- 
sign of  those  who  fight  for  the  spoils,  the  warning  voice  of  pa- 
triotism says  to  every  freeman,  to  every  White  man,  inscribe 
your  country  upon  your  banner,  and  “in  kac  vfoce.’*  (Tr&- 
mendous  applause.) 
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This  number  consists  of  twenty-four  closely  filled 
pages — having  a supplement.  The  matter,  however,  is, 
generally,  rather  for  future  use  than  of  present  inter- 
est. 

The  health  of  our  cities  on  the  sea-board,  is,  at  pre- 
sent, decidedly  good,  at  this  season  of  the  year. 

The  anti-masons  of  Vermont  have  nominated  William 
Ji.  Palmer  for  governor,  and  Silas  H.  Jennison  for  lieut. 
governor.  It  is  probable  that  no  other  nomination  will 
be  made  on  the  part  of  the  opponents  to  the  Baltimore 
convention.  Mr.  Bradley  has  again  been  named  by  the 

Jniiksnnianc,  For  governor. 

In  Kentucky,  Mr.  Hardin,  the  late  member,  is  oppos- 
ed ru  his  congressional  district,  by  John  Pope,  late  go- 
vernor of  Arkansas,  to  which  he  was  appointed  by  gene- 
ral Jackson.  Mr.  Pope  avows  himself  a decided  oppo- 
nent of  general  Jackson’s  administration. 

After  the  late  election,  there  was  to  have  been  a great 
entertainment  in  N.  Jersey,  in  honor  of  the  “democracy” 
of  the  people  of  the  states  of  New  York,  New  Jersey 
and  Pennsylvania,  &e.  and  large  preparations  were  made 
to  receive  the  expected  guests.  They  did  not  come. 
After  screwing  all  that  they  could  out  of  individuals,  a 
tavern  keeper,  named  Norbury  Baskford,  brought  an  ae* 
tion  against  several  individuals,  and  obtained  a verdict — 
from  which  they  appealed.  Only,  143  tickets  were  sold. 

The  governor  of  Delaware  has  called  an  extra  session 
of  the  legislature,  to  meet  on  the  21st  nit. 

The  Missouri  Inquirer  says  that  the  Santa  Fe  traders 
are  collecting  in  large  numbers  at  their  place  of  rendez- 
vous, west  of  Independence.  From  this  point  they  will 
shortly  take  up  their  line  of  march  across  the  wide 
spread  prairies,  to  the  land  of  the  savage  and  the  slave. 

[Who  is  the  “slave!”  The  Jllexican — under  his 
military  chieftains,  and  mercenary  priests  armed  with 
power?] 

Many  of  the  principal  offenders  on  the  Schuylkill 
canal,  ( who  would  not  suffer  others  to  transport  coal,  nor 
do  it  themselves,  committing  numerous  acts  of  violence), 
have  been  arrested  by  the  sheriff  of  Berks  county,  Penn, 
supported  by  the  military.  A party  of  them,  from  two 
to  three  hundred  strong,  had  marched  to  Reading,  with 
music  and  banners — but  the  sheriff  immediately  com- 
menced a hot  pursuit  of  them,  and  captured  several.  The 
rest  run  away. 

The  manufacture  ot  salt  at  Kanawha  has  been  doub- 
led since  1833,  and  is  now  about  2,000,000  bushels,  an- 
nually. Many  improvements  have  been  introduced  into 
the  manufacture,  as  well  as  great  savings  made  in  the 
progress  of  the  work— from  150  to  200  bushels  being 
now  made  by  a furnace  per  day,  instead  of  from  80  to 
100.  The  coal  is  supplied  by  rail  roads,  some  of  them 
2 miles  long,  and  the  water  is  obtained  by  steam  power. 

In  the  municipal  court  of  the  city  of  Boston,  last  week, 
a person  was  tried  and  found  guilty  upon  an  indictment 
for  stealing  a newspaper  from  the  door  of  a subscriber, 
where  it  had  been  dropped  by  the  carrier  on  his  morning 
round.  He  was  mulcted  in  a fine  and  costs,  amounting 
to  $33.  It  would  have  been  somewhat  cheaper  to  have 
obtained  the  paper  honestly. 

A lady  has  been  tried  at  New  York,  by  action  against 
her  husband  and  herself,  for  a breach  of  a promise  of 
marriage ! Many  letters  were  read  before  the  court — 
and  her  promise  was  clearly  proved:  so  the  jury  brought 
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in  a verdict  of  one  thousand  dollars  to  heal  the  broken- 
hearted swain!  He  had  asked  $5,000  for  that  purpose. 
This  is  the  first  case  of  the  kind  that  we  remember  to 
have  heard  of,  and  will  make  the  ladies,  who  have  money, 
careful  what  they  say  or  do. 

The  Globe  has  the  following  statement  of  the  balance 
of  gold  remaining  in  the  mint  uncoined  on  the  31st  May, 
1835,  with  the  amount  deposited  for  coinage  within  the 
month  of  June,  together  with  the  amount  of  gold  coinage 
executed  within  the  same  period,  which  shews  a wonder- 
ful falling  off: 

Remaining  at  the  mint  uncoined  May  31st,  1835,  $221,035  00 

Deposited  for  coinage  within  the  month  of  June,  viz: 

Uncoined  bullion,  $64,400  00 

■Coins  of  tiie  U.  States  of  former  standard,  3,050  00 
Foreign  coins,  3,465  00 

70,915  00 

291,950  00 

Amount  cpined  within  the  month  of  June,  214,780  00 

Remaining  at  the  mint  uncoined,  $77,170  00 

We  are  decidedly  of  opinion,  (gathered  from  various 
quarters),  that  the  crops  will  prove  quite  as  abundant  as 
usual — notwithstanding  the  excessive  cold  of  February, 
and  the  violent  storms  of  June. 

The  Virginia  Free  Press,  published  in  Jefferson  coun- 
ty, says — Harvest  has  just  commenced,  and  in  all  direc- 
tions we  see  many  a “well-filled  head”  prostrated  by  the 
keen  steel  of  the  cradler.  We  know  not  how  the  wheat 
looks  throughout  the  county  generally;  but  we  know  this 
much— that  many  fields  are  turning  out  very  favorably, 
contrary  to  the  doleful  lamentations  that  were  raised  con- 
cerning them  some  weeks  since. 

The  rail  road  from  Baltimore  to  Washington  being  as- 
certained to  be  two  hours  long: — the  time  from  Washing- 
ton to  New  York,  will  be  about  sixteen  hours. 

Mr.  Poindexter  was  to  have  partaken  of  a public  din- 
ner at  Lexington,  Ky.  on  the  11th  inst. 

The  Apalachicola  (Florida)  paper  of  the  15th  June, 
informs  us  that  the  citizens  of  that  place  have  all,  with- 
out a single  exception,  resolved  to  abandon  it  en  masse, 
and  remove  to  St.  Joseph’s,  which,  as  respects  its  harbor, 
local  situation  and  salubrity,  is  regarded  as  a much  more 
eligible  site.  They  have  been  induced  to  take  this  de- 
cisive step  by  what  the  editor  calls  the  child’s  play  and 
quibbling  course  of  the  proprietors,  who  appear  to  be 
non-residents.  The  harbor  of  St.  Joseph’s  is  described  as 
being  excellent,  and  it  is  announced  that  Apalachicola 
will  have  to  bow  to  it  in  silent  submission. 

A worthy  friend  at  Cincinnati  sent  us  a note  forward- 
ed by  Mr.  Clayton,  dated  at  5 o’clock  on  the  4th  of  July, 
bespeaking  our  good  offices  to  him,  if  he  should  reach 
Baltimore  in  his  balloon.  The  letter,  however,  was  re- 
ceived by  mail,  (marked  at  Waverly,*  Pike  county,  Ohio, 
July  8),  on  the  14th  inst.  The  latest  account  that  we 
had  had  of  him  was  the  following — 

The  Cincinnati  papers  of  Tuesday  (7th)  state  the 
steamboat  Hero,  which  arrived  at  that  place  the  day  be- 
fore, passed  under  Mr.  Clayton’s  balloon,  which  ascend- 
ed from  Cincinnati  at  6 o’clock  on  the  4th,  about  four 
miles  south  west  of  Guyandotte,  at  11  o’clock  on  the  night 
of  his  ascension,  going  in  an  easterly  direction.  [Guyan- 
dotte is  distant  155  miles  from  Cincinnati.] 

[We  have  Mr.  Clayloji’s  report  of  his  voyage,,  of 
which  he  gives  a scientific  account.  At  10,  at  night  he 

*Waverly  is  61  miles  from  Columbus,  and  413  from  Washing- 
ton— and  is  nearer  Cincinnati  than  Guyandotte. 
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encountered  a storm,  and  his  balloon,  &c.  was  covered 
with  ice;  and,  owing  to  some  rents  in  the  balloon,  was 
compelled  to  descend  near  Waverly.] 

Robert  R.  Stewart,  esq.  of  Philadelphia,  whilst  re- 
siding at  Trinidad,  Cuba,  as  American  consul,  pur- 
chased a negro  boy  for  six  hundred  dollars — a native  of 
Africa,  of  the  Eboe  tribe.  Being  about  to  leave  Tri- 
nidad, he  regularly  manumitted  him,  giving  Juan  or 
Whan,  the  choice  of  coming  with  him  to  the  United 
States,  or  of  remaining  behind;  but,  apparently  attached 
to  the  family,  he  preferred  the  former.  On  Friday,- 
Whan  ordered  some  new  clothes  to  be  sent  home— say- 
ing that  Mr.  Stewart  would  pay  for  them,  to  the  amount 
of  35  dollars;  but  Mrs.  Stewart  said  that  as  he  had  se- 
veral trunks  of  clothes,  and  upwards  of  $100  in  money, 
that  it  was  unreasonable  to  request  it.  Mr.  S.  however, 
was  unwilling  to  disappoint  his  domestic,  and  agreed 
to  pay  for  a part  of  the  clothes,  which  lie  selected- — -and 
here  it  was  thought  that  the  matter  had  ended.  But 
on  last  Sunday,  as  Mr.  Stewart  was  taking  his  after- 
noon’s nap,  Whan  entered  his  room,  and  struck  him  two 
blows  with  an  axe  on  the  head,  one  of  which  mashed  his 
hand,  (with  which  it  is  supposed  that  his  face  was  co- 
vered), and  left  him  as  killed.  He  then  came  down  stairs, 
and  quietly  seated  himself  at  the  front  door,  and  con- 
fessed what  he  had  done,  when  arrested — which  very 
soon  happened.  He  made  no  attempt  to  escape. 

It  was  believed  that  Mr.  Stewart  would  certainly  die— 
but  the  opinion  is  now  entertained  that  he  may  recover. 
The  case,  however,  was  doubtful,  at  the  last  accounts. 

In  consequence,  a general  attack  was  made-  on  the 
colored  people  of  the  southern  part  of  the  city,  (out  of 
its  corporate  limits),  last  Monday  night,  many  houses 
being  attacked  with  the  fury  of  savages,  and  the  blacks 
that  were  seized  exceedingly  abused — some  of  them  so 
much  so  that  they  will  hardly  survive.  A house  was 
fired,  and  a battle  took  place  between  the  firemen  and 
the  mob — but,  after  some  terrific  scenes,  the  former  suc- 
ceeded in  quenching  the  flames.  The  mob  then  changed 
their  scene  of  operations,  and  attacked  other  houses  and 

fiersons.  At  2 o’clock,  exhausted  with  their  own  vio- 
ence,  they  dispersed,  after  having  reigned  about  six 
hours — from  8 P.  M.  on  Monday,  to  2 A.  M.  Tuesday. 
The  mayor,  with  a strong  body  of  the  police,  kept  them 
out  of  his  limits,  but  further  had  not  power.  They  are 
said  to  have  amounted  to  1,500  persons!  They  respect- 
ed however,  the  old  men  and  women  and  children — but 
on  all  others,  inflicted,  without  discrimination,  the  most 
horrible  excesses.  Some  few  of  the  blacks  defended  their 
property — and  five  shots  were  discharged;  but,  generally, 
their  great  object  was  to  keep  out  of  the  way,  or  con- 
ceal themselves. 

The  riots  continued  on  Tuesday  night — in  Moyamen- 
sing;  but  no  great  damage  was  done.  The  people  of 
color  had  generally  left  their  homes,  and  fled  to  the  parts 
adjacent — sleeping,  or  attempting  to  sleep,  in  the  open 
air. 

We  notice  the  accident  stated  below,  that  the  people 
may  learn  wisdom — if  it  be  possible.  In  nine  cases  out 
of  ten,  “awful  rail  road  accidents”  are  -wantonly  caused 
— and  so  is  it  also  in  the  handling  of  fire  arms: 

Awful  rail  road  accident.  On  Saturday,  a youne  man,  named 
Patrick  Daily,  of  respectable  connexions,  and  of  highly  moral 
character,  left  this  city  In  the  cars  on  the  Columbia  rail  road. 
He  stood  on  the  outside  of  one  of  the  cars.  When  within  about 
a mile  of  the  Paoli,  the  car  passed  under  an  apple  tree,  and 
Daily  caught  at  an  apple.  The  effort  threw  his  hat  off,  and  en- 
deavoring to  catch  his  hat,  he  lost  his  balance,  and  fell  under 
the  wheels  of  the  car.  The  whole  train  passed  over  his  right 
leg,  grinding  it  to  powder.  A doctor  was  sent  for  as  soon  as 
possible,  and  arrived;  but  was  so  appalled  at  the  sight  of  the 
mutilated  limb,  that  he  advised  the  friends  of  the  sufferer  to 
have  him  conveyed  to  the  Pennsylvania  hospital.  A car  was 
got  ready  as  soon  as  possible,  and  the  limb  being  partially  ban- 
daged, Daily  was  placed  in  the  car,  and  set  ofTfor  Philadelphia. 
As  might  have  been  anticipated,  the  poor  man  bled  to  death 
long  before  he  reached  the  city.  A coroner’s  jury  was  held  on 
the  body,  and  returned  a verdict  of  death  by  accident. 

[ Philadelphia  Gazette. 

There  were  several  fires  early  in  the  morning  of  the 
11th  inst.  at  JWw  York.  1.  One  that  broke  out  in  the 
rear  of  No,  91,  Henry  street — a very  extensive  conflagra- 
tion, destroying  many  houses,  and  depriving  about  50 


families  of  a home;  the  loss  was  heavy.  2.  Nos.  30  and 
32,  Cross  street.  3.  In  16th  street  and  7th  avenue, 
sweeping  a whole  block— destroying  30  houses,  and  ren- 
dering 100  families  homeless. 

A large  gang  of  thieves  recently  imported  from  Eng- 
land, have  been  captured  in  New  York,  after  they  had 
made  many  depredations. 

There  is  a great  difficulty  about  the  will  of  the  late 
John  Randolph.  The  case  is  still  pending  at  Richmond 
—and  matter  of  property,  as  well  as  the  heir,  is  in  doubt. 
By  one  will,  all  his  slaves,  about  500,  are  liberated;  but 
a later  will  is  silent  concerning  them. 

The  “Enquirer”  says — 

(witnesses)  from  Philadelphia  were  before  the  court 
on  Friday,  viz.:  Mr.  Badger,  at  whose  hotel  Mr.  Randolph  died, 
and  Dr.  Parish,  who  attended  the  last  moments  of  this  extraor- 
dinary man.  The  statement,  and  appearance  of  the  doctor 
corresponded  with  the  high  celebrity  which  he  has  acquired,  as 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  physicians  of  Philadelphia.  A 
member  of  the  society  of  Friends,  he  appeared  in  the  court  with 
his  hat  on,  and  expressed  himself  in  the  peculiar  phraseology 
of  his  sect.  We  have  heard  such  a high  character  of  his  de- 
position, from  PVPry  one  who  lictoncil  lo  il,  ihai  wc  chall 
tempt  to  lay  a copy  of  it  before  our  readers.  It  is  represented 
to  be  a production  in  which  philosophy  and  eloquence  vie  with 
each  other.  v 

[We  since  learn  that  the  testimony  had  closed— but  a deci- 
sion was  not  yet  pronounced.] 


From  the  New  York  “Morning  Heralcl.” 

But  while  “fancys”*  are  fluttering  about  like  pieces  of  rotten 
canvass — the  U.  S.  bank  is  firm  as  a rock,  and  rising  in  value 
This  institution  divided,  on  the  1st  instant,  3|  per  cent  for  the 
last  six  monjhs.  Yet,  in  addition  to  this,  it  has  set  aside  to  the 
surplus  fund,  out  of  the  profits  accruing  from  1st  January  to  i«t 
July,  1835,  no  less  than  $507,000— a little  over  half  a million  in 
six  months.  And  still  further,  all  the  banking  houses,  mother 
bank  and  all,  are  nearly  paid  for  out  of  the  surplus  funds,  with- 
out any  cali  upon  the  capital.  Of  the  branch  just  wound  up  at 
Portland,  not  a cent  has  been  lost— and  the  Nashville,  and 
other  branches  now  winding  up,  are  expected  to  be  equally 
clean.  We  should  not  at  all  be  surprised  if  this  institution 
were  to  wind  up,  and  divide  118  or  120  per  cent.  It  is  now 
quoted  at  110a,  dividend  off. 


The  “Knickerbocker”  for  July  pays  the  following 
well  deserved  tribute  to  our  townsman,  John  P.  Ken- 
nedy, esq.  for  his  late  novel  “Horse  Shoe  Robinson,”  or 
a tale  of  the  “tory  ascendancy,”  in  the  southern  states. 
This  is  an  excellent  novel,  with  a most  uncouth  name.  It  lacks 
the  guinea’s  stamp— yet  ‘it  is  gold  for  a’  that.’  The  author  has 
an  inveterate  penchant  for  outlandish  titles;  but  open  his  book 
and  you  will  find  it  filled  with  a series  of  heart  moving  events! 
of  muscle  movipg  humor,  and  descriptions  of  scenery  and  cha- 
racter, which  few  American  novelists  have  surpassed,  and 
many  have  not  attained  unto.  With  a rich  figld  of  history 
whereon  to  rear  his  imaginative  fabric,  the  author  of  Horse 
Shoe  Robinson  has  fully  succeeded  in  producing  a work  which 
will  be  cherished  and  remembered  when  he  is  no  more.  It 
depicts  some  of  the  most  ennobling  acts  of  homely  devotion 
and  patriotic  chivalry,  that  were  witnessed  during  all  the  stor- 
my days  of  the  revolution.  Perilous  times,  indeed,  were  those 
of  the  tory  ascendancy,  and  well  has  our  author  portrayed 
them— His  language,  though  sometimes  exuberant,  is  nervous 
and  vived;  and  he  unites  the  discernment  of  a philosopher  with 
the  skill  of  an  artist,  in  his  portraiture  of  character.  The  pro- 
vincialisms that  he  has  placed  in  the  mouths  of  some  of  his 
personages,  indicate  the  author’s  close  observation  with  »■<»- 
spect  to  local  peculiarities  of  phrase.  Hi*  heroine  is  every 
inch  a lady,  with  a mind  well  cultured,  a loveable  person,  and 
an  unsophisticated  heart.  We  like  her  not  the  worse,  because 
she  seems  to  have  done  very  little  in  the  way  of  strumming  a 
guitar  or  piano,  or  screaming  bad  Italian. 


The  London  “Morning  Herald”  is  filled  with  descrip- 
tions of  the  ladies  dresses,  at  the  queen’s  late  drawing 
room.  The  following  account  of  those  of  “her  majes- 
ty,” that  of  Miss  Mellon , (the  actress)  widow  of  Contts 
the  banker,  and  now  duchess  of  St.  Albans,  and  of  Miss 
de  Rothschild,  may  suffice: 

Her  majesty. — Dress  of  white  net,  over  rich  while  satin;  the 
body,  sleeves,  and  front  of  the  skirt  splendidly  ornamented  with 
diamonds;  train  of  blue  satin,  richly  brocaded  in  silver,  with  a 
handsome  silver  border,  and  lined  with  white  satin.  Head 
dress,  feathers,  and  a magnificent  diamond  diadem,  necklace 
and  ear  rings  en  suite.  The  whole  of  British  manufacture. 

Duchess  of  St.  Albans. — A very  elegant  dress  of  tulle,  over 
white  satin,  with  three  deep  flounces  of  the  richest  blond;  a 
train  of  benutiful  figured  white  satin,  lined  with  plain  white 


*Fancy  slocks’ 
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Batin,  and  trimmed  with  a fall  of  blond;  a stomacher  of  great 
beauty  and  splendor,  in  queen  Elizabeths  style,  composed  of 
diamonds  in  band3  and  roses,  mixed  with  sapphires:  the  whole 
surrounded  with  a deep  diamond  fringe,  seduisante  sleeves  of 
blond,  looped  with  diamonds.  Head-dress,  a splendid  diamond 
tiara,  with  a bandeau  of  flowers  in  diamonds,  rich  white  plume, 
blond  lappets,  ear  rings,  comb  and  necklace  of  large  diamonds. 

Miss  Be  Rothschild. — An  elegant  white  crape  dress,  richly  em 
broidCred  on  soi  a bouquets,  over  a rich  white  satin  slip;  cor- 
sage of  rich  pink  and  white  Hamas,  profusely  trimmed  with 
blond:  manteau  of  rich  Damas  roses  and  blanc,  w ith  a superb 
garniture  en  guirlande  de  ruban  en  gaze.  Head  dress  rich 
ostrich  plume,  with  diamonds  and  blond  lappets. 

A Mississppi  paper  says  it  is  not  correct  that  Mr. 
WaUcev  has  been  appointed  a member  of  the  senate. 

The  New  York  Gazette  of  Wednesday  says — The 
estate  of  Mrs.  Ann  Rogers,  consisting  of  284  Rose  Hill 
lots,  and  927  lots  of  Bloomingdale,  was  sold  at  the  ex- 
change, on  the  2d  and  3d  days  of  July,  by  Messrs.  Frank- 
lin Sc  Jenkins,  and  brought  the  net  sum  of  $688,310, 
which  is  believed  to  be  the  most  valuable  estate  ever  of- 
fered in  this  city. 

The  Maryland  loan  of  a million  has  been  taken  at, 
$17.60  advance.  It  bears  6 per  cent,  and  is  not  redeem- 
able for  35  years.  The  Messrs.  Cohens  and  Browns,  of 
Baltimore,  and  Mr.  Biddle,  of  Philadelphia,  jointly  ob- 
tained it. 

A report  that  was  put  afloat  that  Mr.  Taney  had  been 
appointed  a chief  justice,  was,  at  least,  premature.  Henry 
St.  George  Tucker , of  Virginia,  is  also  spoken  of  for 
the  office.  He  is  president  of  the  court  of  appeals. 


t course  between  Europe  and  the  islands  of  New  Zealand— upon 
f which  he  has  undertaken  to  found  a colony,  it  appears  that  he 
; has  actually  commented  operations,  having  sailed  from  Pana- 
f ma  on  the  29th  of'May,  with  his  family  and  attendants,  on  board 
I the  armed  ship  Active.  He  is  said  to  have  written,  before  his 
> departure,  to  the  kings  of  France  and  Great.  Britain,  claiming 
their  protection  for  the  infant  nation  he  is  about  to  establish, 
and  communicating  his  declaration  ofindependence  as  sovereign 
• chief  of  New  Zealand. 

i The  slates  of  New  Grenada,  Venezuela  and  Equator  have  di- 
i vided  their  public  debt  between  them — according  to  population, 
i Gen.  Flores  has  destroyed  all  his  enemies  in  Equator,  and  es- 
tablished another  constitution. 

It  seems  that  very  soon  we  shall  have  steamboats  on  the 
Magdalena,  for  Mr.  Elvers,  who  is  privileged  for  that  pur- 
pose, expects  to  receive  two,  one  of  iron,  constructed  in  Eng- 
land. This  enterprise  will  lie  productive  of  immense  profit  to 
those  engaged  in  it,  and  will  be  very  advantageous  to  commerce 
and  travellers.  That  is— if  the  boatmen  do  not  destroy  the 
steamboats! 

{j2J=Paris  accounts  of  the  5th  ult.  have  been  since  received. 
It  is  said  that  the  committee,  in  the  chamber  of  peers,  made 
their  report  on  the  4th,  on  the  American  indemnity  question. — 
After  some  remarks  by  M.  Barante,  the  further  discussion  of 
the  subject  was  postponed  to  the  11th,  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of 
M.  Dubouchage,  who  wished  it  put  off  till  the  15th.  We  see 
nothing  in  the  tone  of  M.  Barante’s  remarks  which  varied  the 
aspect  of  the  question. 

The  trial  of  the  Lyons  insurgents  in  the  French  chamber  of 
peers  was  not  concluded. 

In  the  British  house  of  commons,  June  2d,  in  answer  to  an 
inquiry  from  lord  Londonderry,  lord  Melbourne  stated  what  as- 
sistance had  been  thus  far  rendered  to  Spain  by  England  under 
the  quadruple  treaty.  The  general  subject  of  the  call  for  inter- 
vention does  not  appear  to  have  been  discussed  on  that  occasion. 

Elisondo  and  Urdache  have  been  evacuated  by  the  troops  of 
the  queen  of  Spain.  The  garrisons  had  gone  to  Pampeluna. 

[ Journal  of  Com. 


The  following  presents  a new  view  of  the  office  of  a 
judge. 

from:  the  national  intelli&encer. 

JMessrs.  Gales  6?  Seaton : You  have  published  a rumor 
from  Norfolk  that  the  president  has  appointed  Mr.  Taney 
chief  justice  of  the  United  States.  This  report  surely 
cannot  be  correct.  There  can  be  no  judge  of  the  supreme 
court  who  does  not  hold  his  office  during  good  behaviour; 
and  if  Mr.  Taney  can  be,  and  has  beeu  appointed  by  the 

ftresident  without  the  advice  and  consent- of  the  senate, 
te  holds  the  office,  not  during  good  behaviour,  but  at  the 
will  of  the  senate,  who  may  refuse  their  consent — or  at  the 
will  of  the  president,  who  may  alter  his  mind  before  the 
next  session  of  the  senate,  and  may  then  nominate  ano- 
ther. No  man  of  delicacy  would  act  as  a judge  under 
such  an  appointment.  I have  a high  respeet  for  Mr.  Ta- 
ney as  a man  and  a lawyer,  and  do  not  know  whether,  in 
the  present  state  of  parties,  we  can  expect  to  obtain  a bet- 
ter chief  justice;  but  I do  not  believe  he  will  take  upon 
himself  the  functions. of  a judge  of  the  supreme  court, 
until  his  nomination  shall  have  been  confirmed  by  the 
senate.  Causidicus. 

■ — -.*8  Q »>«■— 

FOREIGN  NEWS. 

Paris  papers  of  the  31st  of  May  have  been  received  at  New 
York. 

It  was  said  that  the  indemnity  bill  would  be  taken  up  and 
passed  on  the  4th  of  June, by  the  chamber  of  peers. 

The  question  of  complying  with  the  demand  of  the  queen  of 
Spain  for  an  armed  intervention  on  the  part  of  France,  was  still 
undecided.  The  French  papers  are  filled  with  speculations  on 
this  subject.  It  is  stated  in  some  of  them  that  Russia,  Prussia 
and  Austria  will  oppose  it,  and  support  Don  Carlos  with  150,000 
or  180,000  men.  The  queen’s  forces  are  very  hardly  pressed  by 
Zumalacarreguy. 

WEST  INDIES  AND  SOOTH  AMERICA. 

Symptoms  of  insubordination  had  broken  out  on  several  es- 
tates in  the  island  of  Jamaica,  requiring  the  prompt  interference 
of  the  military  for  their  suppression. 

The  Kingston  Chronicle  contains  numerous  statements  of  a 
falling  off  in  the  sugar  crop  on  various  plantations,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  new  system:  on 'one  80  hogsheads  where  170 
were  raised  last  year;  on  another,  a reduction  from  190  to  160; 
on  two  others,  from  330  to  260,  &c.  &c.  &c. 

The  authorities  seem  to  be  actively  encaged  in  laying  out 
townships  and  making  other  arrangements  for  the  introduction 
and  settlement  of  immigrants  in  large  numbers — the  intention 
being  to  substitute  white  laborers  for  the  nearoes. 

A private  letter  dated  Panama,  May  26th,  states  that  the  agent 
of  baron  Thierry  was  most  kindly  received  at  Bogota  by  the 
president  of  the  republic,  and  that  the  latter  promised  to  exert 
all  his  influence  with  the  congress  to  meet  the  baron’s  views. 

The  great  object  of  baron  Thierry  in  cutting  this  canal  to  con- 
nect the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans,  is  to  facilitate  the  inter- 
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NEW  TORE. 

Pursuant  to  public  notice,  the  members  of  the  New 
York  bar  assembled  at  the  City  hall,  on  the  occasion  of 
the  death  of  chief  justice  Marshall. 

Chancellor  Kent  was  called  to  the  chair,  and  chief  jus- 
tice Jones  and  judge  Edwards  were  appointed  vice  pre- 
sidents; David  B.  Ogden  and  vice  chancellor  McCoun, 
secretaries. 

Mr.  Ogden  rose  to  offer  a few  resolutions,  which  he 
prefaced  with  some  brief  remarks  on  the  virtues  and 
high  intellectual  attainments  of  the  late  chief  justice.  He 
enumerated,  in  an  eloquent  manner,  his  purity  of  cha- 
racter— his  devotion  to  the  duties  of  his  office — his  stea- 
dy and  unwavering  patriotism  and  love  of  country — his 
great  simplicity  of  manners,  and  the  attachment  felt  for 
him  by  all  parties,  and  in  the  midst  of  severe  and  trying 
political  times;  and  concluded  by  proposing  the  follow- 
ing resolutions,  which  were  seconded  by  judge  Josiah 
Ogden  Hoffman,  and  unanimously  adopted: 

Resolved,  That  this  meeting  receive  with  deep  sensi- 
bility, the  intelligence  of  the  death  of  JOHN  MAR- 
SHALL, late  chief  justice  of  the  United  States. 

Resolved , That  we  feel  that  reverence  for  his  charac- 
ter and  cherish  that  affection  for  his  memory,  which  are 
so  justly  due  from  all  classes  of  the  community,  for  that 
long  period  of  public  services  which  rendered  his  life  of 
inestimable  value  to  his  country. 

Resolved , That  this  meeting  would  acknowledge  in  a 
special  manner  his  matchless  intellect,  his  profound  wis- 
dom, his  spotless  integrity,  his  attractive  simplicity,  his 
stern  patriotism  and  unshaken  fortitude,  which  have  ena- 
bled him,  in  a very  eminent  degree,  to  expound  and  vin- 
dicate the  constitution,  and  elevate  the  jurisprudence  of 
the  United  States,  and  will  transmit  his  name  to  posteri- 
ty with  lasting  marks  of  national  admiration  and  grati- 
tude. 

Resolved , That,  in  testimony  of  our  sense  of  his  vir- 
tues and  merits,  we  will  wear  the  usual  badge  of  mourn- 
ing for  sixty  days. 

Resolved , That  chancellor  Kent,  chief  justice  Jones, 
judge  Edwards,  vice  chancellor  McCoun  and  D.  B.  Og- 
den, communicate  to  the  bereaved  family  of  the  deceas- 
ed, the  condolence  and  sympathy  of  the  New  York  bar. 

Resolved , That  James  Kent,  esq.  the  chairman  of  this 
meeting,  be  requested  to  pronounce  an  eulogium  upon 
the  character  of  the  deceased,  before  the  gentlemen  of 
the  bar  of  this  city,  at  such  time  and  place  as  may  suit 
his  convenience;  and  that  Mr.  D.  B.  Ogden,  vice  chan- 
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cellor  McCoun  and  H.  R.  Storrs,  he  a committee  to 
make  arrangements  with  chancellor  Kent  to  carry  this 
resolution  into  effect,  and  to  notify  the  bar  of  the  time 
and  place  of  the  delivery  of  such  eulogium. 

Mr.  Blatchford  offered  a resolution  that  a committee 
of  five  be  appointed  to  co-operate  with  the  committee 
appointed  by  the  Philadelphia  bar,  to  erect  a suitable 
monument  at  the  city  of  Washington,  in  honor  of  the 
late  chief  justice  Marshall,  which  was  seconded  by 
Mr.  Staples,  and  unanimously  adopted. 

Messrs.  S.  P.  Staples,  R.  M.  Blatchford,  Beverly  Ro- 
binson, Hugh  Maxwell  and  George  Griffin,  were  ap- 
pointed the  committee. 

Resolved,  That  these  proceedings  be  published. 

JAMES  KENT,  president. 

Samuel  J ones,  ? . 

GuDkn  Edwards,  5 vlce Presiuents • 

PVm.  T.  McCoun , \ , • 

David  B.  Ogden , yecretan-s’ 


RICHMOND. 

From  the  Enquirer  of  July  10. 

The  death  of  this  illustrious  man  wili  excite  tlie  pro- 
foundest  regret  throughout  the  U.  States.  He  breathed 
his  last  in  Philadelphia,  on  Monday  evening,  the  6th  in-' 
stant.  The  melancholy  news  was  received  in  this  city 
yesterday  morning — though  it  had  been  for  several  days 
expected.  The  great  wish  of  every  person  then  was,  to 
pay  the  most  marked  respect  to  the  remains  of  one  of  the 
greatest  men  whom  this  country  has  ever  produced. 
*#**'**••** 


To  attempt  any  praise  upon  the  brilliant  talents  of 
judge  Marshall,  would  be  as  superfluous  a task  as  to 
“gild  refined  gold,  or  add  perfume  to  the  violet.”  The 
universal  testimony  of  his  country  has  uniformly  pro- 
nounced them  to  be  of  the  first  order.  But  perhaps  it  is 
even  a more  grateful  incense  to  the  memory  of  judge 
Marshall  to  say,  that  he  was  as  much  beloved,  as  he  was 
respected.  His  manners  were  characterised  by  so  much 
simplicity  and  kindness — there  was  about  him  so  little 
of  “the  insolence  of  office,”  and  so  much  of  the  benigni- 
ty of  the  man,  that  his  presence  always  produced  in  the 
social  circle  the  most  delightful  impressions.  There 
was  something  irresistibly  winning  about  him.  No  man 
was  entitled  to  more  notice — but  no  man  ever  pretended 
to  less.  It  was  surprising  to  see  the  effect  which  he 
wrought  upon  strangers.  They  had  viewed  him  at  a dis- 
tance with  a species  of  awe,  on  account  of  his  elevated 
character.  But  his  manners  operated  like  magic  upon 
them.  When  they  saw  him,  they  were  surprised  by  the 
simplicity  of  his  demeanor — and  you  could  scarcely  per- 
suade them,  that  in  the  plain,  unpretending,  though  po- 
lished gentleman  before  them — the  man  who  told  his 
anecdote  and  enjoyed  the  jest — they  had  been  introduced 
to  the  chief  justice  of  the  United  Stales,  whose  splendid 
powers  had  filled  such  a large  space  in  the  eye  of  man- 
kind. 

Thus  have  we  lost  in  the  course  of  one  week,  two  of 
the  distinguished  soldiers  in  the  revolution — two  of  the 
worthiest  citizens  of  Richmond — two  of  the  oldest  offi- 
cers of  the  federal  government.  Major  Gibbon  died  on 
the  1st — judge  Marshall  on  the  6th  July.  They  had 
been  united  through  their  lives  in  the  strictest  friend- 
ship. They  left  the  world  nearly  at  the  same  moment. 
And  there  was  this  singular  coincidence  on  the  eves  of 
their  dissolution — that  they  both  lost,  by  extraordinary 
accidents,  two  of  their  nearest  and  dearest  kin' — the  one 
a son,  the  other  a grandson — and  both  were  saved  the 
pain  of  hearing  their  loss. 

Every  possible  respect  has  "been  shown  to  the  remains 
of  the  chief  justice,  which  were  brought  to  this  city  last 
evening  from  the  steamboat  Kentucky.  The  city  bell 
tolled  yesterday  nearly  the  whole  of  the  day — -guns  were 
fired — and  perhaps  no  funeral  procession  in  this  city  has 
ever  been  more  extensive  and  solemn  than  the  one  which 
yesterday  attended  him  to  his  grave. 

The  corpse  was  carried  to  his  own  house,  according  to 
his  own  request,  and  thence  was  conveyed  to  the  new 
burying  ground,  where  the  remains  now  sleep  near  the 
ashes  of  his  wife. 

The  funeral  service  was  read  by  bishop  Moore. 

The  procession  moved  up  the  main  street,  according 
to  the  order  which  is  specified  in  the  resolutions  of  the 
Common  Hall  of  the  city. 


The  body  was  accompanied  to  this  city  by  major  ge- 
neral Scott,  of  the  United  Slates  army — and  by  a most 
respectable  committee  of  Philadelphia,  consisting  of 
judge  Baldwin,  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  United 
States,  and  John  Sergeant,  Richard  Peters,  E.  D.  Ingra- 
ham and  Wiliiam  Rawle,  esqrs.  These  gentlemen  have 
been  received  as  the  guests  of  the  city. 

At  a general  court  of  Virginia,  held  at  the  capital , in  the 
city  of  jRichmo?id,  on  Thursday,  the  9th  day  of  July , 
1835: 

Present,  judges  Smith,  Saunders,  Parker,  Field,  May, 
Lomax,  Scott,  Thompson,  Estill,  Duncan  and  Cloplon. 

The  court  having  received  intelligence  of  the  decease 
of  John  Marshall,  chief  justice  of  the  United  States— 
Resolved,  That  as  a testimony  of  respect  for  his  me- 
mory, and  esteem  for  his  high  moral  worth,  distinguish- 
ed talents  and  eminent  public  services,  the  members  of 
this  court  will  wear  crape  on  the  left  arm  during  the  re- 
sidue of  this  term. 

Resolved,  That  the  court  be  now  adjourned  until  to- 
morrow morning,  10  o’clock. 

A copy-  tooto  N.  I*.  HOWARD,  cAr/  A.. 

City  Hall — city  of  Richmond. 

In  common  council,  9th  July,  1835: 

Resolved , That  the  mayor  be  requested  to  convene  the 
citizens  of  Richmond,  at  some  early  day,  for  the  purpose 
of  further  testifying  the  deep  sense  of  the  calamity  which 
our  common  country,  and  this  city  especially,  have  sus- 
tained in  the  death  of  John  Marshall,  chief  justice  of 
the  United  States.  Teste, 

WM.  P.  SHEPPARD,  clerk. 

In  pursuance  of  the  preceding  resolution,  the  citizens 
of  Richmond  are  requested  to  convene  in  the  hall  of  the 
house  of  delegates — in  the  capitol,  this  afternoon,  at  5 
o’clock.  JOSEPH  TATE,  Mayor. 

July  10th}  1835. 

From  the  Whig — same  date. 

As  soon  as  the  intelligence  of  general  Marshall's  death 
was  received  yesterday,  and  that  his  remains  would  leave 
Philadelphia  on  Wednesday  morning,  and  reach  this 
city  by  the  steamboat  on  yesterday  evening,  the  com- 
mon hall  met  and  adopted  those  steps  for  rendering 
honor  to  the  corpse  ot  the  illustrious  deceased,  which 
may  be  seen  in  another  place,  and  the  general  court  of 
Virginia,  now  in  session,  adjourned.  Business  general- 
ly was  suspended. 

The  remains  of  the  chief  justice  arrived  between  three 
and  four  o’clock,  attended  by  a distinguished  committee, 
consisting  of  judge  Bald-win,  of  the  supreme  court, 
Messrs.  John  Sergeant , Ingersoll,  and  Peters,  of  the 
Philadelphia  bar — appointed  by  the  court  and  bar  of 
Philadelphia.  They  were  met  at  the  Union  hotel,  by  a 
great  and  imposing  procession  of  officers  of  government, 
the  clergy,  citizens,  the  military,  the  masonic  brethren, 
the  corporate  authorities,  &c.  and  escorted  to  the  resi- 
dence of  the  deceased.  There  the  service  for  the  dead, 
according  to  the  ritual  of  the  Episcopal  church,  was  per- 
formed by  the  right  reverend  bishop  Moore , in  a most 
feeling  and  fervent  manner;  which  concluded,  the  mor- 
tal part  of  John  Marshall  was  consigned  to  the  grave 
in  the  new  burying  ground,  All  men  feel  the  sense  of 
a great  national  loss,  and  all  turn  their  eyes  with  solici- 
tude to  him  who  is  to  be  called  to  fill  the  place  of  the 
American  Hale. 

At  a meeting  of  the  citizens  of  Richmond,  convened  at 
the  capitol,  on  Friday  the  10th  July,  1835,  at  the  request 
of  the  mayor,  in  pursuance  of  the  following  resolution 
adopted. 

“In  common  council,  July  9th,  1835. 

“ Resolved , That  the  mayor  be  requested  to  convene 
the  citizens  of  Richmond,  at  some  early  day,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  further  testifying  the  deep  sense  of  the  calamity 
which  our  common  country,  and  this  city  especially,  have 
sustained  in  the  death  of  JOHN  MARSHALL,  chief 
justice  of  the  U.  States.” 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Stanard, 

The  mayor  of  the  city  was  called  to  the  chair; 

And  on  Mr.  Leigh's  motion. 
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Mr.  Wyndham  Robertson  was  appointed  secretary. 

Mr.  Leigh  rose,  and  after  paying  to  Mr.  Marshall  the 
tribute  of  a brief,  but  feeling  eulogiura,  offered  the  fol- 
lowing preamble  and  resolutions. 

The  people  of  the  city  of  Richmond,  feeling  in  com- 
mon, as  they  well  believe,  with  their  fellow  citizens 
throughout  the  nation,  the  profoundest  veneration  for  the 
memory  of  the  late  JOHN  MARSHALL,  chief  justice 
of  the  United  States — having  united  during  his  life  in 
the  universal  sentiment  of  admiration  of  his  great  abili- 
ties, respect  for  his  exalted  public  virtues,  confidence  in 
his  wisdom,  and  gratitude  for  his  services  in  so  many 
honorable  and  important  stations  throughout  his  long  and 
useful  life,  and  especially  in  the  high  judicial  office  which 
he  filled  for  more  than  thirty-four  years — and  knowing, 
from  the  closer  intercourse  with  him  better  than  any 
other  community  can  know,  the  virtues  that  adorned  his 
rivate  character;  the  amiable  simplicity  of  his  manners; 
is  unaffected  modesty;  his  cheerful  and  happy  temper; 
his  habits  of  self-denial;  his  warm  benevolence  towards 
all  men;  his  active  beneficence  and  unbounded  charity; 
not  only  prompt  when  sought,  but  ever  seeking  objects 
of  kindness — feeling,  therefore,  that  though  this  whole 
nation  may  join  with  them'  in  equal  veneration  of  the 
wise  statesman,  the  just  judge,  and  the  blameless  patriot, 
none  can  have  felt  such  love  for  the  man  as  they  have 
felt,  or  can  mourn  her  loss  as  they  mourn  it — and  being 
desirous  to  erect  some  lasting  monument  of  their  senti- 
ments, 

Resolved , therefore , by  the  citizens  of  Richmond,  now’ 
in  general  meeting  assembled,  That  the  common  coun- 
cil be  requested,  in  compliance  with  the  unanimous  wish 
of  the  whole  people  of  this  city,  to  cause  a monument  to 
be  ereeted,  at  the  expense  of  the  city,  over  the  remains 
of  JOHN  MARSHALL,  in  the  public  burying  ground, 
with  a suitable  inscription  commemorative  of  his  merits, 
and  their  sense  of  them. 

Resolved,  further,  That  this  meeting,  sensible  that 
their  fleeting  language  and  perishable  acts  are  wholly 
inadequate  to  the  merits  of  sueh  a man,  trust,  as  they 
may  most  confidently  do,  to  history  alone,  to  render  due 
honors  to  his  memory,  by  a faithful  and  immortal  record 
of  his  wisdom,  his  virtues,  and  his  services. 

Resolved , That  the  chairman  and  secretary  be  re- 
quested to  communicate  the  foregoing  preamble  and  re- 
solutions to  the  family  of  the  late  chief  justice  Marshall; 
to  express  to  them  the  deep  sympathy  of  their  fellow 
citizens  in  the  bereavement  they  have  sustained;  and  to 
request  assent  to  the  purpose  of  the  first  resolution. 

The  resolutions  were  seconded  by  Mr.  Chapman  John- 
son, and,  on  questions  severally  put,  were  adopted  unani- 
mously. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Stanard,  the  meeting  then  adjourn- 
ed. JOSEPH  TATE,  chairman. 

Wyndhahi  Robertson,  Secretary. 

At  a meeting  of  the  judges  and  members  of  the  bar  of 
the  federal  and  state  courts  of  this  city,  assembled  at  the 
court  room  in  the  masonic  hall,  Baltimore,  on  motion  of 
Nathaniel  Williams,  district  attorney  of  the  United 
States,  Elias  Glenn,  judge  of  the  district  court,  was  ap- 
pointed chairman,  John  Purviance,  a judge  of  the  sixth 
judicial  district  of  Maryland,  assistant  chairman,  and 
U.  S.  Heath,  secretary. 

Whereupon  the  following  resolutions,  offered  by  David 
Hoffman,  who  preceded  them  by  an  appropriate  and  im- 
pressive address,  were  unanimously  adopted: — 

Resolved , That  the  judges  and  members  of  the  bar 
here  assembled,  feel  with  the  deepest  sensibility,  the 
great  national  bereavement  sustained  in  the  death  of  John 
Marshall,  chief  justice  of  the  United  States. 

Resolved , That  the  eminent  probity,  the  great  profes- 
sional learning,  the  clear  judicial  mind,  and  the  dignified 
and  courteous  manner,  which  in  a remarkable  degree 
characterized  the  deceased  during  a period  of  nearly 
thirty-five  years,  since  his  appointment  to  the  highest 
judicial  station  of  the  country,  render  him  an  illustrious 
example  of  emulation  to  present  and  future  ages. 

Resolved , That  to  testify  our  profound  respect  for  his 
exalted  patriotism,  private  worth  and  judicial  excellence, 
we  will  wear  the  usual  badge  of  mourning  for  two 
months. 


Resolved , That,  as  a further  testimonial  of  our  sin- 
cere veneration  for  his  memory,  a faithful  likeness  of 
him  be  procured,  to  be  executed  by  one  of  our  most  emi- 
nent artists,  and  that  David  Hoffman,  Nathaniel  Wil- 
liams, and  Upton  S.  Heath,  be  a committee  authorised 
to  obtain  such  likeness. 

Resolved , That  this  meeting  fully  concur  in  the  reso- 
lution of  the  Philadelphia  bar,  in  respect  to  the  erection 
of  a monument  to  the  memory  of  chief  justice  Marshall 
— and  will  co-operate  therein. 

Resolved , That  the  several  editors  of  this  city  be  re- 
spectfully requested  to  publish  the  foregoing 
ELIAS  GLENN, 

JOHN  PURVIANCE, 

Upton  S.  Heath,  Secretary. 

It  may  be  well  here  to  add  the  following  From  the 
Nero  York  Evening  Post — happy  to  say  that  it  is  the 
only  “thing  of  the  sort”  that  we  have  seen: 

“Judge  Marshall  was  a man  of  very  considerable  talents 
and  acquirements,  and  great  amiableness  of  private  cha- 
racter. His  political  doctrines,  unfortunately,  were  of 
the  ultra  federal  or  aristocratic  kind.  He  was  one  of 
those  who,  with  Hamilton,  distrusted  the  virtue  and  in- 
telligence of  the  people,  and  was  in  favor  of  a strong  and 
vigorous  general  government,  at  the  expense  of  the 
rights  of  the  states  and  of  the  people.  His  judicial  de- 
cisions of  all  questions  involving  political  principles  have 
been  uniformly  on  the  side  of  implied  powers  and  a free 
construction  of  the  constitution,  and  such  also  has  been 
the  uniform  tendency  of  his  writings.  That  he  was  sin- 
cere in  these  views,  we  do  not  express  a doubt,  nor  that 
he  truly  loved  his  country;  but  that  he  has  been  alibis 
life  long,  a stumbling  block  and  impediment  in  the  way 
of  democratic  principles  no  one  can  deny,  and  his  situa- 
tion, therefore,  at  the  head  of  an  important  tribunal,  con- 
stituted in  utter  defiance  of  the  very  first  principles  of 
democracy,  has  alwaj’s  been  to  us,  as  we  have  before 
frankly  stated,  an  occasion  of  lively  regret.  That  he  is 
at  length  removed  from  that  station  IS  A SOURCE  OF 
SATISFACTION,  while  at  the  same  time  we  trust  we 
entertain  a proper  sentiment  for  the  death  of  a good  and 
exemplary  man.” 

— »VV©  © ©G-— 
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Sheriff’s  court , ( Nero  York ) July  10. 

FROM  THE  SUN. 

Before  the  sheriff  and  a jury. 

George  Smith  vs.  John  Prendergrast. — On  Friday,  by  virtue  of 
a writ  of  inquiry,  from  chief  justice  Jones  of  the  superior  court, 
directed  to  the  sheriff  of  the  city  and  county  of  New  York,  an 
inquest  was  taken  before  the  said  sheriff  and  jury  in  the  case  of 
col.  George  Smith,  a respectable  builder,  against  John  Prender- 
grast, a butcher,  for  the  recovery  of  damages,  for  a most  wan- 
ton and  cruel  assault  and  battery  committed  on  said  Smith  by 
said  Prendergrast,  on  the  3d  Avenue,  on  the  2d  January  last. 
The  facts  in  brief,  were  as  follows:  Col.  Smith,  Mr.  Joseph 
Brownwell,  Thomas  Hyatt,  Thomas  Walters,  with  Messrs. 
Palmer  and  Nafey  and  their  wives,  set  out  in  their  sleighs  to 
go  to  Harlsem  for  a ride;  and  on  the  3d  Avenue,  between  York- 
ville  and  Harlaem,  as  Mr.  Brownwell,  who  was  in  advance  of 
the  rest  with  his  wife  in  the  sleigh,  was  driving  on  the  extreme 
right  of  the  avenue,  he  was  obliquely  run  into  by  the  sleigh  in 
which  were  John  Prendergrast,  Peter  N.  Messerole,  William 
Bear,  and  William  Simonson,  by  which  collision  the  shafts  of 
the  sleigh  of  Prendergrast  were  broken  and  the  horse  ran  away, 
Mr.  Brownwell  stopping  his  horses  and  jumping  out  to  aid 
them,  they  all  rushed  upon  him  with  the  fury  of  demons,  beat 
him  most  unmercifully,  and  his  wife  clinging  to  him.  was  also 
beaten  and  had  her  veil  torn  off  and  lost.  Colonel  Smith  and 
the  others,  with  their  wives,  comine  up  in  the  other  sleighs,  and 
being  called  on  by  Brownwell  to  interpose  for  the  pacification 
of  the  enraged  assailants,  was  fallen  upon,  dreadfully  beaten 
and  bruised,  thrown  down,  stamped  upon  with  the  heels  of 
their  boots  in  his  face,  had  his  front  teeth  knocked  loose,  and 
was  in  danger  of  being  murdered,  they  swearing  they  would 
kill  him.  In  this  infamous  outrage,  Bear  and  Prendergrast 
were  the  most  conspicuous  acfors,  and  they  were  all  tried  and 
convicted  at  the  court  of  sessions  in  March  last.  Bear  was  sent 
to  the  penitentiary  for  a year. — Prendergrast  and  Messerole, 
were  fined  twenty  five  dollars  each,  and  Simonson  five  dollars. 
This  paltry  punishment,  bearing  no  proportion  to  the  outrage, 
colonel  Smilh  brought  a civil  suit  against  Prendergrast,  the 
only  man  of  property  amongst  them;  and  the  suit  being  con- 
ducted ex  parte  by  Francis  B.  Cutting,  esq.  and  the  proper  proof 
made  to  establish  the  foregoing  facts,  the  jury  found  a verdict 
against  Prendergrast  of  $2,500  damages,  and  6 cents  costs,  a 
sum  sufficiently  large,  it  is  hoped,  to  deter  him  from  the  com- 
mission of  such  outrages  in  future. 


; proceedings. 
> chairmen. 
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THE  REPUBLIC  OF  MEXICO. 

We  present  a more  full  account  of  the  plan  of  Toluca 
for  the  perfection  of  a despotic  government  in  Mexico. 
It  seems  to  have  been  adopted  by  several  other  states, 
and  rendered  probable  that  it  will  be  accepted  by  all — • 
and  all  persons  will  be  condemned  as  traitors  and  apos- 
tates who  do  not  shout  hosannahs  to  the  “glory”  of  the 
new  master  of  the  country.  That  it  has  been  devised  in 
caucus,  and  is  approved  by  general  Santa  Anna  and  his 
adherent  military  board,  there  is  little  reason  to  doubt — 
for  it  has  all  the  method  of  the  “toadies”  that  are  to  sur- 
round and  support  the  throne  of  the  '•'•supreme  chief,”, the 
* ‘■invincible”  and  the  “ glorious ” general.  It  forms  a 
consolidated  government,  and  has  for  its  chief  agent  the 
strongest  tie  that  knaves  have  contrived  to  sustain  them- 
selves— an  exclusive  religious  establishment;  the  supreme 
curse  of  mankind — 'enslaving  and  bringing  into  captivity 
both  the  bodies  and  souls  of  men:  and  there  is  no  hope 
of  extrication,  unless  in  a revolution  more  bloody  than 
any  that  has  yet  happened  in  that  distracted  and  afflicted 
country — which  has  been  a field  of  blood  from  the  be- 
ginning of  the  republic,  through  her  generals  and  priests; 
an  unholy  alliance  between  the  sword  and  the  cross.  It 
would  have  be^n  well  for  Mexico  had  she  remained 
obedient  to  the  parent  country — Spain.  Under  the  reign 
of  the  viceroys,  the  people  had,  at  least,  peace  arid  safe- 
ty, and  were  prosperous;  and  many  of  them  intelligent 
and  an  honor  to  their  kind.  But  nearly  all  the  latter  have 
been  killed  off,  and  Mexico  is  a vast  dominion  of  igno- 
rance and  crime.  The  iiillustrious  savior  of  his  country ” 
will  give  to  his  countrymen  “glory  enough”  in  obeying 
his  decrees! 

We  have  long  seen  the  approaches  to  this  dastardly 
movement,  that  a military  and  ghostly  despotism  may  be 
established;  and,  if  in  its  consummation,  it  shall  become 
a beacon  to  others,  the  work,  so  repugnant  to  the  spirit 
of  the  age,  may  not  be  altogether  lost. 

“Exposition- and  plan  of  the  city  of  Toluca,  for  the  purpose 
of  establishing  in  the  nation,  a popular,  representative  and  cen- 
tral system.” 

The  city  of  Toluca— like  the  whole  republic — is  aware  from 
long  and  severe  expedience  of  more  than  10  years,  that  the  con- 
tinuance, the  repetitions  and  the  weight  of  all  public  evils  have 
been  caused  by  a vicious  system  of  social  organization — re- 
membering that  the  nation  adopted  it  seduced  by  a desire  to 
imitate  the  political  government  of  the  United  States  of  the 
north,  being  then  unable  to  comprehend  the  relations  of  that 
system,  and  to  reflect  on  our  own  differing  customs,  elements 
of  society  and  incipient  state  of  civilization;  and  not  foreseeing 
the  unhappy  consequences  necessarily  produced  by  the  violent 
divisions  in  the  heterogeneous  parts  of  one  mass  which  nature 
had  made  homogeneous  and  compact.  Feeling  therefore  the 
pressing  and  imperious  necessity  of  now  terminating  and  here- 
after preventing  the  abuses  which  have  frequently  been  made 
of  power  by  the  authorities  of  the  different  states — using  it  for- 
merly and  at  present  in  several  of  them  to  the  prejudice  of  the 
people,  with  whose  happiness — (the  prime  object  of  all  social 
institutions)— they  had  been  intrusted,  but  which  they  sacri- 
ficed to  their  own  private  interests  or  to  disgraceful  passions: 
Convinced  also  that  it  i3  indispensably  necessary  to  adopt  a 
mode  of  government  more  consistent  with  the  establishment  of 
an  administration,  so  economical  as  to  repair  the  property,  de- 
cay and  ruin  to  which  the  profession  and  complexities  of  the 
present  system  has  reduced  the  country;  and  so  strong  as  to  ex- 
tricate it  from  opprobious  and  oppressive  bankruptcy,  to  supply 
our  internal  wants,  and  restore  and  consolidate  our  impaired 
credit.  Opposed, also  to  tyrannical  and  absolute  power,  whe- 
ther exercised  by  one  or  more  persons  or  by  the  unbiassed  mul- 
.titute;  tired  of  enduring  sometimes  heavy  and  barbarous  op 
pression,  sometimes  dreadful  and  bloody  anarchy,  desirous  at 
length  to  see  perpetually  and  irrevocably  secured  the  peaceful 
.enjoyment  of  a moderate,  rational  and  constitutional  freedom, 
and  of  the  other  social  rights  which  have  hitherto  been  merely 
nominal  and  basely  violated:  And  believing  that  an  auspicious 
opportunity  has  now  occurred  of  acquiring  those  invaluable 
blessings,  when  the  nation  has  been  restored  to  tranquillity 
through  the  wisdom  and  patriotism  of  the  representatives  of  the 
people— assisted  by  the  efficient  endeavors,  the  powerful  co- 
operation and  firm  support  of  the  illustrious  saviour  of  the  coun- 
try, the  invincible  general  Santa  Anna;  a period  that  leaves 
no  doubt  of  the  happy  issue  of  so  glorious  an  undertaking:  And 
that  this  glorious  event  may  be  obtained  without  dissentions, 
revolts  and  exposing  the  property  of  any  citizen  to  alienation 
and  abuse,  but.  rather  prudently  conciliating  all  and  paying  pro- 
per respect  and  attention  to  the  rights  acquired  under  the  pre- 
sent government. 

Therefore  all  the  public  officers  of  Toluca  decree: 

1st.  That  conforming  her  desires  with  those  of  the  nation, 
manifested  in  an  unequivocal  manner,  the  form  of  government 
most  consistent  with  the  happiness  of  the  people  is  that  of  a 
popular,  representative,  central  system. 


2d.  That  the  constitution  to  be  established  must  be  based  on 
the  acknowledgement  exclusively  of  the  C.  A.  11.  religion;  on 
the  independence  of  the  nation  as  regards  its  actual  teriitory; 
on  the  division  of  the  powers  of  government;  and  on  the  free- 
dom of  the  press. 

3d.  That  on  account  of  the  heroic  sacrifices  and  noble  exer- 
tions so  generously  made  in  favor  of  the  freedom  of  the  country 
by  the  illustrious  and  excellent  D.  Antonio  Lopez  de  Santa 
Anna,  he  shall  continue  to  be  recognized  as  president  and  su- 
preme chief  of  the  nation;  and  protector  of  its  voles  freely  ex- 
pressed. 

4th.  That  for  the  maintenance  of  public  order,  and  till  the 
central  constitution  shall  be  devised,  the  actual  authorities 
shall  continue  to  exercise  their  functions,  being  subject  to  the 
existing  laws  to  maintain  public  peace  and  individual  rights: 
and  that  none  shall  be  deprived  of  office,  except  those  who  op- 
pose the  present  project! 

5th.  That  to  prevent  disturbance,  and  to  secure  the  free  ma- 
nifestation of  the  public  will,  the  supreme  government  of  the 
republic  shall  be  respectfully  requested  to  adopt  measures  ne- 
cessary to  enforce  this  plan. 

6th.  That  to  avoid  all  difficulties  which  might  retard  the 
adoption  of  prompt  and  effective  measures  to  secure  an  object 
so  important,  the  votes  by  which — in  the  plan  of  Cuernavaca 
and  other  late  electoral  decrees — the  actual  representatives  are 
authorised  to  introduce  changes  even  in  the  form  of  govern- 
ment, if  found — as  now  they  appear — necessary  and  urgent;  and 
that  all  indispensable  powers  be  accorded  to  the  said  represen- 
tatives that  may  be  required. 

7th.  That  copies  of  this  plan,  with  the  preamble,  shall  be 
transmitted  to  the  supreme  authorities  of  the  nation  and  of  the 
state;  that  each  in  his  sphere  of  authority  may  adopt  the  most 
proper  measures  for  uniting  on  the  present  plan. 

Toluca , 29 th  May , 1835. 

The  following  account  of  the  proceedings  of  Santa 
Anna,  is  a foretaste  of  those  that  are  to  come. 

A correspondent  of  the  Courier  & Enquirer  writes  from  Vera 
Cruz,  under  date  of  the  22d  ult. 

The  excesses  committed  by  the  victor  Santa  Anna  and  his 
troops  in  Zacatecas  and  vicinity,  are  without  parallel  in  the 
history  of  civilized  nations.  It  appears  that  all  strangers  were 
exposed  to  their  diabolical  rage;  the  only  American  in  the  place 
was  basely  assassinated  in  presence  of  his  wife,  who  was  after- 
wards stabbed  to  the  heart,  stripped  of  her  clothing  and  thrown 
exposed  into  the  street.  The  English  residents  at  the  mines 
were  robbed,  their  property  wantonly  destroyed,  and  some 
murdered  and  all  menaced  with  extermination.  The  English 
minister  has  made  a peremptory  demand  for  indemnity  to  his 
majesty’s  subjects,  for  the  injuries  done  to  their  property, 
which  they  will  doubtlers  obtain.  We  have  no  minister  at  this 
court  to  make  a similar  demand  for  the  injuries  done  our  citi- 
zens, and  if  made  by  our  late  charge  des  affaires,  it  would 
doubtless  be  unavailing,  as  in  all  previous  ones.  The  impro- 
priety with  which  the  authorities  of  this  country  have  outraged 
both  the  persons  and  property  of  our  citizens,  renders  them  pe- 
culiarly obnoxious  to  future  abuse  from  the  authorities  during 
their  civil  commotions,  of  which  the  country  has  been  abun- 
dantly prolific  for  the  last  ten  years. 

■I  ■i»»Q  ^ 

AMERICAN  INSTITUTE-NEW  YORK. 

The  American  Institute  of  the  city  of  New  York  hereby  offer 
the  premium  of  one  hundred  dollars  in  money  or  a gold  medal 
of  this  value,  at  the  option  of  the  successful  competitor,  for  the 
best  treatise  on  the  causes  of  explosion  or  danger  in  the  use  of 
steam  boilers  in  factories,  or  in  steamboats,  or  rail  roads, 
with  a descriptive  demonstration  of  the  best  means  of  preven- 
tion, whether  original  in  the  author  or  known  and  used  in  any 
country. 

The  trustees  reserve  to  themselves  the  risht  of  dividing  this 
premium  between  the  authors  of  the  two  best  essays  and  de- 
monstrations, if  no  one  be  completely  satisfactorily  in  all  res- 
pects. 

Experienced  and  scientific  judges  will  be  employed  to  pass 
judgment  on  these  productions,  and  as  a collection  of  facts  and 
circumstances  respecting  explosions  of  steam  boilers  is  desira- 
ble, the  length  of  tlie  treatise  is  unrestricted. 

The  successful  produclions  will  become  the  property  of  the 
Institute  and  subject  to  their  disposal. 

The  author’s  signature  must  be  written  in  sealed  packets  at- 
tached to  the  essays,  and  none  will  be  opened  without  permis- 
sion of  the  respective  authors  but  those  attached  to  the  success- 
ful treatise. 

Every  treatise  to  be  sealed  up  and  addressed  to  the  trustees 
and  left  at  the  rooms  of  the  Institute,  41  Courllandt  street,  on  or 
before  the  seventh  day  of  October  next. 

Unsuccessful  essays  will  be  returned  to  their  authors  unless 
they  permit  such  to  remain  in  the  library  of  the  Institute, 

The  editors  of  all  papers  willing  to  favor  the  object  of  this 
notice  are  requested  to  publish  the  same  as  a contribution  on 
their  part  towards  its  attainment. 

By  order  of  the  trustees. 

T.  B.  WAKEMAN,  superintendins.  agent 
of  the  American  Institute,  41  Courtlandt  street,  New  York. 

To  inventors  and  patentees.  There  is  no  class  of  men  who 
have  contributed  more  than  the  inventors  of  labor-saving  ma- 
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chines  to  increase  and  to  bring  to  the  reach  of  all  classes  of 
mankind  the  necessaries  and  conveniences  of  life.  It  is  pro- 
verbial at  the  same  time  that  little  or  no  advantage  accrues  to 
them  from  their  inventions.  A committee  was  appointed  by 
the  American  Institute  to  report  the  cause.  Their  examina- 
tions brought  them  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  owing  more  to  a 
want  of  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  existing  patent  laws  than 
to  any  imperfection  in  those  laws.  In  a large  proportion  of  the 
cases  taken  into  consideration  by  the  committee  the  specifica- 
tions were  found  defective. 

The  committee  also  found  that  large  amounts  have  been 
paid  every  y.ear  to  the  patent  office  by  inen  who  can  little  af- 
ford the  expenditure,  for  supposed  new  inventions  or  for  such 
as  are  altogether  useless.  Provision,  therefore,  has  been  made 
by  the  American  Institute  for  affording  such  gratuitous  direc- 
tions and  instructions  to  inventors  and  their  assignees  for  se- 
curing their  rights  as  the  existing  laws  require,  and  for  discri- 
minating, as  far  as  practicable,  between  inventions  that  are 
new  and  of  value,  and  those  which  are  useless.  Those  who 
wish  to  avail  themselves  of  this  assistance  are  invited  to  call  at 
the  library  of  the  American  Institute,  No.  41  Courtlandt  street, 
city  of  New  York 

The  above  notice  is  in  conformity  to  a resolution  of  the  In- 
stitute of  the  2d  of  July,  1835. 

T.  B.  WAKEMAN,  superintending  agent. 

ORGANIZATION  OF  THE~POST  OFFICE  DE- 
PARTMENT. 

POSTMASTER  GENERAL. 

1.  The  duties  of  postmaster  general  are  prescribed  by 

law. 

2.  A journal  will  be  kept  in  which  his  official  acts  will 
be  entered. 

3.  Extracts  from,  this  journal,  containing  such  infor- 
mation as  may  be  useful  or  interesting  to  the  public,  will 
be  published  from  time  to  time. 

4.  All  drafts  for  the  payment  of  money  will  be  drawn 
by  the  postmaster  general. 

5.  He  will  from  time  to  time  prescribe  rules  and  re- 
gulations which  will  govern  the  administration  of  the 
department,  in  subordination  to  the  constitution  and 
laws. 

6.  No  regulations  prescribed  by  him  will  be  construed 
to  have  any  retrospective  effect. 

7.  No  special  decision  given  by  him  on  any  account, 
.will  be  construed  as  a precedent  authorising  the  allow- 
ance of  any  other  similar  account. 

8.  No  usage  will  be  introduced  or  regarded  in  the  set- 
tlement of  accounts,  or  other  business  of  the  department, 
which  is  not  founded  on  express  law  or  lawful  regula- 
tion. 

THE  ASSISTANT  POSTMASTER  GENERAL. 

9.  The  duties  of  assistant  postmaster  general  will  be 
purely  ministerial. 

10.  In  reference  to  their  duties,  the  United  States  and 
territories  will  be  divided  into  two  divisions. 

11.  The  southern  division  will  be  composed  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South 
Carolina,  Georgia,  Florida,  Alabama,  Louisiana,  Missis- 
sippi, Arkansas,  Tennessee,  Kentucky,  Indiana,  Illinois, 
and  Missouri,  and  will  be  under  the  superintendence  of 
the  senior  assistant. 

12.  The  northern  division  will  be  composed  of  Maine, 
New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Is- 
land, Connecticut,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Dela- 
ware, Maryland,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  and  Michigan, 
and  will  be  under  the  superintendence  of  the  junior 
assistant. 

13.  The  assistants  will  each  designate  a principal 
clerk. 

14.  They  will,  in  their  respective  divisions,  receive 
all  applications  for  changes  in  post  offices  and  postmas- 
ters, for  the  establishment  of  new  post  offices,  and  the 
appointment  of  new  postmasters,  prepare  each  case  for 
the  decision  of  the  postmaster  general,  and  see  that  each 
postmaster  gives  adequate  bonds  according  to  law,  and 
renew  them  as  occasion  may  require. 

15.  They  will  watch  over  the  manner  in  which  post- 
masters, in  their  respective  divisions,  perform  their  offi- 
cial duties,  investigate  complaints  against  them,  and 
guard  against  abuses  of  the  franking  privilege,  and  the 
articles  sent  by  mail. 

16.  They  will  arrange  all  mail  routes  in  the  respective 
divisions,  prepare  advertisements  for  mail  contracts, 
compare  and  analyze  the  several  bids,  submit  them  to 
the  postmaster  general  for  decision,  cause  the  contracts 
to  be  executed,  receive  and  prepare  for  submission  all 


applications  for  changes  of  mail  routes,  for  an  extension 
or  curtailment  of  service,  and  changes  in  compensation  of 
contractors. 

17.  They  will  watch  over  the  manner  in  which  con- 
tractors perform  their  contracts,  cause  reports  of  their 
delinquencies  to  be  made  to  the  department,  require  ex- 
planations, and  when  the  evidence  shall  be  complete, 
submit  the  cases  to  the  postmaster  general  for  his  deci- 
sions. 

18.  All  bonds  of  postmasters,  and  abstracts  of  all  mail 
contracts,  will  be  sent  to  the  accountant,  when  they  are 
returned  executed. 

19.  The  duplicate  contracts,  and  the  proposals,  will 
be  lodged  in  the  office  of  the  comptroller  of  the  treasury 
within  ninety  days  after  the  contracts  are  made;  and  at 
the  end  of  each  month,  a report  of  /all  additional  servi- 
ces, and  the  compensation  allowed  therefor,  will  be  made 
to  the  said  comptroller. 

20.  Once  in  each  week,  each  assistant  will  make  re- 
port to  the  postmaster  general,  of  all  acts  done  and  en- 
tered upon  his  books,  in  refereuce  to  post  offices  or 
postmasters,  contractors,  contracts  or  fines,  which  can 
originate  a new  account  or  effect  an  old  one;  which  re- 
port shall  be  compared  with  the  journal  of  the  postmas- 
ter general,  by  the  chief  clerk,  and  if  found  correct,  be 
so  certified  and  sent  to  the  accountant. 

21.  All  information  received  by  them,  effecting  any 
account,  will  be  immediately  communicated  to  the  ac- 
countant. 

22.  After  closing  all  accounts  up  to  1st  July,  1835,  the 
duties  of  assistants  will  be  confined  exclusively  to  post 
offices  and  postmasters,  contracts  and  contractors;  it 
being  the  chief  object  of  this  arrangement  to  obtain  a 
systematic,  rigid,  and  unceasing  supervision  over  those 
agents  of  the  department,  in  the  performance  of  their 
several  duties. 

DIVISION  OP  ACCOUNTS. 

23.  The  accountant  of  the  post  office  department  will 
superintend  the  condition  and  settlement  of  all  accounts, 
and  the  collection  of  balances  due. 

24.  He  will  cause  the  books  of  accounts  in  current  use, 
to  be  closed  as  soon  as  the  pecuniary  transactions  of  the 
department  prior  to  July  1st,  1835,  can  be  brought  upon 
them,  and  the  balances  struck. 

25.  He  will  cause  these  balances  to  be  adjusted  with  all 
possible  expedition. 

26.  He  will  open  a new  set  of  books,  upon  which  will 
be  brought  the4ncome  and  expenditures  of  the  depart- 
ment, from  and  after  the  30th  June,  1835. 

27.  Arrearages  which  may  be  paid  out  of  the  revenue 
subsequently  accruing,- will  be  reported  by  the  account- 
ant paid  by  drafts  drawn  by  the  postmaster  general,  and 
charged  to  a general  accountant,  entitled  “arrearages,” 
and  all  overpayments  previously  made  so  far  as  they  be- 
come available  in  discharging  claims  of  a subsequent 
date,  will  be  credited  to  the  same  account. 

28.  The  accounts  of  the  department  will  be  so  kept  as 
to  exhibit  the  entire  revenue  of  the  department  from  each 
source  of  income  quarterly,  and  the  entire  disbursements 
for  each  object  of  expenditure. 

29.  Postmasters’  accounts  will  be  closed  quarterly  by 
payments  to  contractors,  deposites  in  banks  or  otherwise, 
as  the  postmaster  general  may  direct. 

30.  The  accounts  of  contractors  will  be  closed  quarter- 
ly, by  payments  from  postmasters,  and  by  drafts  on  de- 
posite  banks. 

31.  When  a contractor  has  completed  the  collections 
he  may  be  required  to  make  from  postmasters,  and  his 
receipts  are  received  in  the  department,  the  accountant 
will  report  the  condition  of  his  account  to  the  postmaster 
general.  If  any  thing  be  due  to  him,  a draft  in  his  favor 
shall  be  issued,  which,  after  having  been  registered  by 
the  chief  clerk,  shall  be  transmitted  to  the  accountant, 
who  will  charge  and  forward  it  to  the  contractor. 

32.  The  deposite  banks  will  be  instructed  to  pay  no 
drafts,  (other  than  those  drawn  by  the  treasurer,  to  close 
accounts  up  to  1st  July,  1835),  which  are  not  drawn  by 
the  postmaster  general,  and  certified  as  being  charged  by 
the  accountant. 

33.  Incidental  accounts,  other  than  such  as  appear  in 
the  quarterly  accounts  of  postmasters,  will  be  settled  and 
reported  by  the  accountants  in  the  same  manner  as  contrac- 
tors’ accounts. 
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S4.  The  accounts  of  postmasters  who  may  be  creditors  i 
to  the  department,  will  be  reported  and  paid  in  like  man- 
ner. 

35.  Contingent  accounts  will  be  allowed  by  the  account- 
ant, and  all  the  clucks  drawn  for  their  payment  will  bear 
lii s approval  on  their  face,  and  none  other  will  be  paid  by 
the  bank. 

36.  The  basis  of  all  accounts  will  be  found  in  the  bonds 
of  postmasters,  the  abstracts  of  contracts  of  mail  eontrac- 

oi  s and  cithers,  the  reports  from  the  ministerial  divisions, 
the  authorised  agreements  and  acts  of  the  chief  clerk  and 
superintendent  of  the  building,  the  regulations  of  the  post- 
master general,  and  his  special  decision,  all  which  will 
constitute  the  accountants  guide. 

37.  As  often  as  required,  the  accountant  will  lay  before 
the  postmaster  general  the  condition  of  the  bank  accounts, 
and  the  amount  of  drafts  on  each  bank;  which  may  be  out- 
standing and  unpaid. 

38.  The  solicitor’s  office  will  constitute  a portion  of  the 
accountant’s  division,  and  be  subject  to  his  supervisibn 
and  control. 

39.  It  is  the  object  of  this  arrangement  to  separate  the 
business  of  settling  accounts  from  the  ministerial  duties  of 
the  department  entirely,  and  this  object  will  be  kept  stea- 
dily in  view  in  the  construction  of  every  order  and  regula- 
tion of  the  postmaster  general. 

MISCELLANEOUS  DIVISION. 

40.  Mail  depredations,  the  duties  appertaining  to  dead 
letters,  the  delineation  of  maps,  the  transmission  of 
blanks  and  of  mail  locks  and  keys,  the  messengers,  the 
superintendent  of  the  building,  and  such  other  persons  as 
may  be  appointed  or  employed  to  render  any  service  not 
falling;  within  either  of  the  foregoing  divisions,  will -be 
embraced  in  the  miscellaneous  division,  and  be  under  the 
superintendence  of.  the  chief  clerk. 

41.  All  agents  employed  to  investigate  mail  depreda- 
tions will  be  under  his  direction;  but  they  will  also  obey 
any  instructions  which  may  be  given  them  by  the  assist- 
ants, which  have  reference  to  the  business  of  their  re- 
spective divisions. 

42.  He  will,  with  the  approval  of  the  postmaster  ge- 
neral, make  all  contracts  for  mail  bags,  mail  locks  and 
keys,  the  printing  of  blanks;  and  for  furnishing  any  other 
article,  or  rendering  any  service  which  properly  belongs 
to  incidental  expenses,  and  will  send  the  contracts,  or  an 
abstract  of  them  and  every  agreement  from  which  an  ac- 
count may  originate,  to  the  accountant. 

43.  The  superintendent  of  the  building  will,  under 
the  direction  of  the  chief  clerk,  make  all  purchases  of 
stationary,  office  furniture,  and  every  other  article  for 
the  use  ot  the  general  post  office,  properly  chargeable  to 
the  contingent  appropriation  and  will  employ  all  guards 
and  workmen,  and  superintend  them,  together  with  all 
repairs  to  the  buildings,  fences  and  grounds. 

44.  The  heads  of  the  several  divisions  will  inform  the 
superintendent  from  time  to  time,  of  all  furniture,  blanks, 
blank  books,  or  other  articles  needed  in  their  respective 
divisions. 

45.  The  superintendent  will  receipt  for  all  articles 
purchased,  and  certify  to  all  services  rendered  chargea- 
ble to  contingent*  and  without  this  receipt  or  certificate 
no  bill  will  be  allowed  or  paid. 

46.  The  superintendent  will  hand  over  to  the  chief 
messenger  all  the  stationary  purchased,  and  charge  it  to 
him  in  a book. 

47.  The  chief  messenger  will  charge  in  a book  the 
amounts  of  stationary  delivered  by  him  from  time  to  time 
for  the  use  of  the  postmaster  general,  the  heads  of  divi- 
sions, and  each  clerk,  or  other  person  in  the  service  of 
the  department,  and  quarterly  report  the  amounts  receiv- 
ed by  each  to  the  postmaster  general. 

48.  No  perquisites  will  be  allowed  to  any  one  in  the 
service  of  the  department.  All  furniture,  waste  paper 
and  every  thing  else  of  value,  not  useful  or  used  in  the 
service  of  the  department,  as  well  as  every  other  refuse 
article  will  be  delivered  to  the  superintendent,  who  will, 
if  it  cannot  be  marie  useful,  exchange  it  for  other  articles 
that  are  so,  or  cause  it  to  be  Bold  and  the  money  deposited 
to  the  credit  of  the  department. 

49.  The  chief  clerk  will  continue  to  sign  as  treasurer, 
all  idrafts  upon  postmasters  and  banks  necessarv  to  close 
the  business  of  the  department  up  to  the  1st  July,  1835; 
provided  they  do  not  produce  an  entry  on  the  new  books, 


anj  with  the  completion  of  this  service,  the  functions  of 
treasurer  will  cease. 

General  regulations. 

50.  The  heads  of  divisions  will  study  to  simplify  and 
systematize  the  business  of  their  respective  divisions,  so 
as  to  perform  it  with  as  few  elerks  and  as  little  expense 
as  possible.  To  this  end  they  will,  from  time  to  time, 
suggest  to  the  postmaster  general  such  changes  as  may 
appear  to  them  to  be  useful* 

51.  Punctual  attendance  to  their  proper  stations  will 
be  expected  from  all  in  the  service  of  the  department, 
during  office  hours,  and  at  other  hours  when  requested. 

52.  If  any  clerk  or  messenger  desire  to  be  absent  dur- 
ing office  hours,  he  will  obtain  leave  from  the  bead  of  bis 
division. 

53.  Persons  in  public  employment  cannot  be  too  scru- 
pulous in  refraining  from  the  use  of  public  property  for 
their  own  benefit  or  emolument.  The  postmaster  gene- 
ral would  look  upon  the  appropriation  of  the  furniture  or 
stationary  of  the  department  to  the  private  use  of  clerks, 
messengers  or  their  families  or  its  sale  for  their  own 
private  emolument,  as  a breach  of  morality  and  law  not 
to  be  tolerated. 

54.  It  is  the  duty  of  all  in  the  service  of  the  depart- 
ment to  see  that  others  regard  the  post  office  law  as  well 
as  themselves.  The  postmaster  general  will  expect  them 
to  report  all  breeches  of  those  laws  which  may  come  to 
their  knowledge;  and  he  will  regard  as  an  unpardonable 
offence  in  any  one  of  them,  not  possessing  the  franking 
privilege,  to  ask  or  accept  a frank  from  any  one,  to  cover 
his  private  correspondence. 

55.  No  officer,  clerk  or  agent  of  the  general  post  of- 
fice, will  receive  any  present  of  value  or  any  pecuniary 
favor  from  any  conti’actor  or  other  person  having  busi- 
ness with  the  department;  and  when  travelling  on  mail 
lines  they  will  insist  on  paying  their  stage,  rail  road  and 
steamboat  fare  like  other  citizens.  Future  disregard  of 
these  injunctions  will  not  be  overlooked. 

56.  All  regulations  incompatible  with  the  foregoing 
are  rescinded. 

The  postmaster  general  looks  to  all  those  under  his. 
direction  and  control  for  a cheerful  and  vigorous  co-ope- 
ration in  the  management  of  the  business  of  the  depart- 
ment, by  which  they  will  not  only  render  an  essential 
service  to  their  country,  but  assuredly  promote  their  own 
happiness,  and  extend  their  individual  reputation.  It 
will  give  him  pleasure,  and  it  is  his  fixed  purpose,  to  ad- 
vance, as  occasion  may  offer,  all  such  as  bv  their  indus- 
try, fidelity  and  correct  deportment,  may  give  character 
to  the  department,  and  enable  him  to  discharge  honora- 
bly the  important  duties  with  which  he  is  intrusted. 

The  organization  will  take  effect,  and  these  regula- 
tions will  be  enforced,  from  this  date. 

AMOS  KENDATX. 
Post  office  depar  tment , 7th.  July , 1835. 

—••*»>«  © ©«■•— 

PENNSYLVANIA  POLITICS. 

To  the  friends  of  governor  Wolf. 

Washington,  July  2, 1835. 

Gentlemen — I had  the  honor  to  receive  by  this  morning’s 
mail,  your  invitation  on  behalf  of  the  democratic  citizens  of  the 
first  and  second  congressional  districts  of  your  slate,  friendly 
to  the  re-election  of  George  Wolf.  Thanking  you  lor  this 
mark  of  attention,  I have  to  request  that  you  will  convey  to 
my  democratic  friends,  the  expression  of  my  sincere  regret, 
that  it  will  not  be  in  my  power  to  unite  with  them  on  the  in- 
teresting occasion  which  calls  them  together,  I beg  leave, 
however,  to  annex  a sentiment,  which  may  not  be  unexpected 
from  me,  and  which  I trust  will  be  acceptable  to  nil  the  com- 
pany. I am  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

ANDREW  JACKSON. 
Messrs.  John  Thompson  and.  others,  committee. 

The  people  of  Pennsylvania — The  decision  and  firmness  with 
which  they  upheld  their  patriotic  governor,  in  the  recent  con- 
test with  l he  hank  of  the  United  States,  have  given  them  new 
claims  to  the  admiration  and  respect  of  their  republican  bre- 
thren throughout  the  union. 

To  the  Muhlenhcrgers. 

Washington , July  1st  1835. 

Gentlemen:  I regret  that  it  will  be  out  of  my  power  to  ac- 
cept of  the  in vltatioTi  with  which  you  have  honored  me  on  be- 
hHlf  of  the  democratic  citizens  of  the  2d  congressional  district 
to  unite  with  them  in  the  celebration  of  the  next  4th  of  July. 

In  compliance  with  your  request  I annex  a sentiment  which 
I trust  wijl  be  acceptable  to  my  fellow  citizens  who  will  be  as- 
sembled on  that  occasion;  and  have  the  honor  to  be  very  re- 
spectfully your  obedient  servant,  ANDREW  JACKSON. 
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The  republican  and  democratic  principles  of  our  government — 
Their  preservation  had  led  us  to  an  unexampled  prosperity— 
their  destruction  would  be  followed  by  public  dishonor  and 
private  distress.  They  can  only  be  preserved  by  the  union  and 
harmony  of  their  “true  friends.” 

A letter  from  Harrisburgh,  dated  July  8,  published  in 
the  “ Sentinel ” says — 

“I  have  delayed  writing  until  I should  be  able  to  give  some 
information  upon  which  you  might  place  confidence,  i Knew 
it  was  not  fairly  to  be  ascertained  until  alter. the  4th  of  Jut) — 
especially  in  reference  to  the  fraction  of  the  parly  which  sup- 
ports Mr.  Muhlenberg.  Tire  celebration  of  this  day  so  lar  as 
has  been  ascertained  throughout  the  slate,  has  resulted  in  the 
most  effectual  show  of  strength  on  the  part  of  the  friends  ol 
gov.  Wolf , and  an  exposition  of  the  weakness  of  the  friends  of 
the  Lewrstown  convention.  No  more  positive  proof  of  “who 
is  the  strongest”  could  be  desired.  The  friends  of  Mr.  Muhlen- 
berg now  say  uwe  hope  he  will  decline .”  Many  of  his  warmest 
friends  see  their  error,  and  take  all  opportunities  of  retracting 
former  expressions  derogatory  to  governor  Wolf’s  administra- 
tion. This  shows  at  least  how  the  wind  sets. 

“ General  Jackson’s  letter  to  the  democrats  in  Philadelphia , has 
exercised  a wonderful  and  decided  influence  in  favor  oj  governor 
Wolf  in  the  country.  The  old  fellows,  who  have  supported 
general  Jackson  for  the  last  twelve  years,  say  they  will  stand  by 
any  thing  he  says,  and  that  in  no  event  will  they  desert  him  or  his 
friends!  The  toast  is  the  vert  inmo.  'ri.o  M„hlenbergers 
at  their  celebration  in  this  place  lavished  their  abuse  on  ou. 
Irish  naturalized  citizens!  I should  think  that  would  not  greatly 
advance  their  cause! 

“ York  and  Jldams  are  said  to  be  righting  themselves  rapidly — 
indeed  the  news  since  the  4th  is  of  the  most  cheering  descrip- 
tion, and  our  friends  are  in  the  greatest  glee.” 

But  the  “Pennsylvanian”  of  the  15th  inst.  says — 1 
“Wolf and  Ritner  are  both  regarded,  and  with  truth,  by  the 
people  of  Pennsylvania  as  beiog  tainted  with  bankism;  Eiiner 
as  the  open  and  avowed  advocate  of  the  United  States  bank 
and  its  conduct,  and  George  Wolf  as  the  decided  friend  of  that  i 
institution,  attempting  under  the  goading  of  an  insatiate  love  of 
office,  to  conceal  his  hostility  to  the  principles  of  the  yeomanry 
of  the  state.  The  two  men  differ  only  in  the  qualities  of  bold- 
ness and  candor;  in  the  main  point  they  are  alike,  arid  will 
both  be  rejected  on  that  score,  when  the  hour  of  trial  comes.” 

-*  * ******  x 

“Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  charge  of  bankism  has 
been  proved  upon  George  Wolf,  over  and  over  again,  his  friends, 
taking  counsel  only  from  despair,  are  endeavoring  at  this  late 
Isour  to  press  him  as  an  anti-bank  candidate  for  the  suffrages 
*>f democracy.  Like  drowning  men,  they  grasp  at  any  thing 
which  holds  out  the  remotest  chance  of  safety,  and  we  will  not 
be  surprised  if  on  the  eve  of  October,  should  they  be  able  to 
remain  in  the  field  so  long,  they  should  add  the  cry  of  reform 
to  their  list,  though  Wolf  is  as  much  opposed  to  that  salutary 
measure,  as  he  is  friendly  to  the  perpetuation  of  the  monster 
bank. 

“To  jog  their  memories  on  the  subject  of  his  excellency,  our 
worthy  governor’s  tenets,  we  republish  the  proofs  theretofore 
brought  forward  to  establish  the  fact  of  his  opposition  to  the 
democratic  principles  upon  which  the  political  struggles  of 
1832  and  1834  were  based,  and  upon  which  the  people  of  Penn- 
sylvania achieved  such  memorable  triumphs. 

“Alter  the  veto,  and  after  the  election,  which  turned  upon  I 
that  instrument,  in  which  George  Wolf  was  saved  from  the  I 
effects  of  his  own  unpopularity,  by  the  merits  of  another,  he 
formally  put  forth  the  following  precious  doctrines  in  relation 
to  the  hank,  in  his  message  to  the  legislature: 

“ ‘It  would  be  a subject  of  regret,  if  a too  strict  adherence  to  a 
literal  construction  of  the  constitution,  in  regard  to  the  powers 
conferred  upon  congress  by  that  instrument,  to  establish  such 
an  institution,  or  a too  crilical  analysis  of  its  expediency  in  a 
moral  or  political  point  of  view,  or  the  imprudent,  intemperate 
and  impetuous  zeal  of  its  friends,  and  those  intrusted  with  its 
government  and  the  management  and  direction  of  its  affairs, 
should  have  the  effect  to  prevent  a renewal  of  its  charter,  suffi- 
ciently restricted,  checked  and  guarded,  and  thus  unsettle  that 
which  has  heretofore  been  considered  as  the  settled  and  estab- 
lished policy  of  the  country.’ 

“Not  a particle  of  these  latit.udinarian  and  anti  democratic 
opinions,  has  ever  been  retracted.  The  message  of  February, 
1834,  has  been  relied  on  to  prove  a change,  but  it  contains  no 
such  evidence,  on  which  point  senator  McKean,  the  originator 
of  the  caucus,  and  (he  bosom  friend  and  associate  of  George 
Wolf,  is  sufficiently  explicit. 

“On  the  25th  of  April,  1834,  McKean,  while  speaking  of  that 
message,  declared  in  his  seat  in  the  senate,  thnt  ‘■governor 
Wolf  was  then  and  is  no<r  in  favor  of  a national  bank,  and  he 
believes  the  fiscal  concerns  of  the  government  cannot  get  along 

•without  it.’ 

“And  neain,  some  days  afterwards,  he  said  that  it  was  a mat- 
ter of  his  own  knowledge  that  ‘governor  Wolf's  opinions  as  to 
4 he  utility  and  necessity  of  a national  bank  had  not  changed.’ 
“These  extracts  are  sufficiently  satisfactory,  and  establish 
4he  bankism  of  George  Wolf  beyond  a doubt,  for  it  is  himself 
•find  bis  confidential  friend  who  speak.” 

From  the  Berks  and  Schuylkill  Journal, 

We  publish  to  day  the  letter  addressed  by  general  Jackson  to 
the  committee  of  the  Wolf  party  celebrating  the  4th  of  July  in 


the  city  and  county  of  Philadelphia,  and  the  accompanying 
toast,  which  to  our  apprehension  seems  to  indicate  a very  fa- 
vorable state  of  feeling  in  the  inind  ol  the  old  hero  towards  this 
candidate  for  the  office  of  governor,  if  we  should  be  correct  in 
our  notion,  that  general  Jackson  is  a Wolf  man,  the  paity  sup- 
port must  of  course  lie  given  to  Mr.  Wolf.  The  general  is  not 
a man  to  be  thwarted  by  the  wishes  of  his  followers.  He  has 
given  the  word  of  command  in  the  United  Stales  too  long  to  he 
met  with  diobedien.ee  now.  He  is  -the  only  man  since  the 
downfall  of  Napoleon,  who  can  say  “do  this”  and  it  is  done. 
We  were  always  under  the;  impression  that  Die.  Mublenbergers 
were  the  real  out  and  outers  ol  the  Jackson  party , and  tiad  fal- 
len into  the  common  error  that  the  preference  was  given  to  that 
parly  by  ttie  Baltimore  convention.  No  convention  nor  any 
other  power  jn  Uus  country,  however,  may  safely  lesist  the  fiat 
of  the  man  porn  to  command.  As  supporters  of  Ritner  for  go- 
vernor, we  have  nought  to  do  with  the  quarrels  of  the  enemy, 
and  cannot  object  to  the  head  of  the  parties  preferring  one  sub- 
ordinate to  another.  We  think,  however,  that  there  are  men 
in  the  Muhlenberg  ranks,  who  will  not  be  dictated  to  by  king  or 
kaiser,  and  who  will  refuse  to  perform  the  behests  of  the  chief 
when  they  conflict  with  their  own  hopes  and  interests.  These 
we  shall  see  adhering  to  their  own  candidate,  and  gen.  Jackson 
may  learn  from  their  course  how  much  more  important  is  the 
question,  who  shall  be  governor  than  who  shall  be  president. 
If  in  consequence  of  orders  from  head  quarters  it  should  become 
apparent  to  this  portion  of  the  party  that  their  candidate  cannot 
i>o  erected,  we  have  n/i  Rnjim  they  wiU  full  into  me  Ritner  ranks, 
rather  than  to  submit  to  a dictation  which  will  be  regarded  as 
unwarranted  and  degrading. 

[We  shall  see  the  result.] 

—»»«•©  @ ©•*«*■— 

NORTH  CAROLINA  STATE  CONVENTION. 

After  a session  of  little  more  than  five  weeks,  this  body  ter- 
minated its  labors  on  Saturday  morning  last,  in  the  utmost  har- 
mony, and  with  the  most  perfect  good  feeling  existing  towards 
each  other,  on  the  part  of  the  members.  The  closing  scene, 
the.  particulars  of  which  appear  in  another  column,  was  nos 
only  interesting,  but  deeply  impressive.  On  his  descending 
from  the  chair,  every  member  took  an  affectionate  leave  of  the 
venerable  president,  under  a firm  persuasion  that  most  of  them 
would  never  see  him  again. 

We  shall  as  rapidly  as  our  limits  will  permit,  bring  up  the 
debate  in  the  Register,  after  which  it  will  be  published  in  a 
neat  v-olume  for  preservation,  should  the  demand  for  the  work 
warrant  the  undertaking. 

As  we  cannot  this  week  publish  the  amended  constitution, 
we  subjoin  a synopsis  of  the  doings  of  the  convention: — 

1.  Equalizing  representation  in  both  houses.  2.  Changing 
the  sessions  of  the  legislature  from  annual  to  biennial.  3.  Tak- 
ing the  election  of  governor  from  the  legislature,  and  giving  it 
to  the  people,  and  making  it  biennial  instead  of  annual.  4. 
Altering  the  term  of  office  of  the  attorney  general  from  con- 
tinuance during  good  behaviour,  to  four  years.  5.  Excluding 
borough  members  in  future.  6.  Abolishing  the  right  of  free 
persons  of  color  to  vote.  1,  Requiring  the  general  assembly 
in  the  election  of  all  officers,  to  vote  viva  voce.  8.  Amending 
the  32d  article  of  the  old  constitution  s.o  as  to  admit  Roman 
Catholics  to  a participation  in  the  offices  of  the  state  go- 
vernment. 9.  Providing  for  the  future  amendments  of  the  con- 
stitution. 10.  Providing  a mode  for  the  impeachment  of 
judges  and  other  officers.  11.  Providing  for  the  removal  of 
judges,  for  mental  or  physical  disability.  12.  providing  against 
unnecessary  private  legislation. 

These  amendments  are  to  be  submitted  to  the  people  for  their 
ratification  or  rejection,  on  the  2d  Monday  in  November  next. 

[Register. 

— **►©  © ®«*>— 

CONSTITUTION  OF  THE  STATE  OF  MICHIGAN. 

In  convention,  begun  at  the  city  of  Detroit,  on  the  second 
Monday  of  May,  in  the  year  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
thirty  five: 

We,  the  people  of  the.teri  itory  of  Michigan,  as  established  by 
the  act  of  congress  of  tire  llih  of  January,  1805,  in  conformity 
to  the  5th  artic  le  of  the  ordinance  providing  for  the  government 
of  the  territory  of  the  United  States  north  west  of  the  river 
Ohio,  believing  that  the  time  has  arrived  when  our  present 
political  condition  ought  to  cease,  and  the  right  of  self  govern- 
ment be  asserted;  and  availing  ourselves  of  that  provision  of 
the  aforesaid  ordinance  of  the  congress  of  the  United  States 
of  the  13th  day  of  July,  1787,  and  the  acts  of  congress  passed 
in  accordance,  therewith,  which  entitles  us  to  admission  into 
the  union,  upon  a condition  which  has  been  fulfilled,  do.  by 
our  delegations  in  convention  assembled,  mutually  agree  to 
form  ourselves  into  a free  and  iudependant  6tate,  by  the  style 
and  title  of“the  state  of  Michigan,”  and  do  ordain  and  estab- 
lish the  following  constitution  for  the  government  of  the  same: 

ARTICLE  i. 

].  All  political  power  is  inherent  to  the  people. 

2.  Government  is  instituted  for  the  protection,  security  and 
benefit  of  the  people;  and  they  have  the  right  at  all  times  to 
alter  or  reform  the  same,  and  to  abolish  one  form  of  govern- 
ment and  establish  another  whenever  the  general  good  requires 
it. 

3.  No  man  or  set  of  men  are  entitled  to  exclusive  or  separate 
privileges. 

4.  Every  person  has  a right  to  worship  Almighty  God  ac- 
cording to  the  dictates  of  his  own  conscience;  and  no  person 
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can  of  right  be  compelled  to  attend,  erect  or  support,  against  his 
will,  any  place  of  religious  worship,  or  pay  any  tythes,  taxes 
or  other  rates  for  the  support  of  any  minister  of  the  gospel  or 
teacher  of  religion. 

5.  No  money  shall  be  drawn  from  the  treasury  for  the  benefit 
of  religious  societies,  or  theological  or  religious  seminaries, 

6.  The  civil  and  political  rights,  privileges,  and  capacities  of 
no  individual  shall  be  diminished  or  enlarged,  on  account  of 
his  opinions  or  belief  concerning  matters  ot  religion. 

7.  Every  person  may  freely  speak,  write  and  publish  his  sen- 
timents on  all  subjects,  being  responsible  for  the  abuse  of  that 
right;  and  no  law  should  be  passed  to  restrain  or  abridge  the 
liberty  of  speech  or  of  the  press.  In  ail  prosecutions  or  indict- 
ments for  libels,  the  truth  may  be  given  in  evidence  to  the 
jury;  and  if  it  shall  appear  to  the  jury,  that  the  matter  charged 
as  libellous  is  true,  and  was  published  with  good  motives  and 
for  justifiable  ends,  the  party  shall  be  acquitted:  and  the  jury, 
shall  have  the  right  to  determine  the  law  and  the  fact. 

8.  The  person,  houses,  papers  and  possessions  of  every  in- 
dividual, shall  be  secure  from  unreasonable  searches  and  sei- 
zures; and  no  warrant  to  search  any  place,  or  to  seize  any  per- 
son or  things,  shall  issue  without  describing  them,  nor  without 
probable  cause,  supported  by  oath  or  affirmation. 

9.  The  right  of  trial  by  jury  shall  remain  inviolate. 

10.  In  all  criminal  prosecutions,  the  accused  shall  have  the 
right  to  a 9peedy  and  public  trial  by  an  impartial  jury  of  the 
vicinage;  to  be  confronted  with  the  witnesses  against  him;  to 
have  compulsory  process  for  obtaining  witnesses  m r°«'or: 
to  nave  trie  assistance  ot  counsel  tor  his  defence,  and  in  all 
civil  cases  in  which  personal  liberty  may  be  involved,  the  trial 
by  jury  shall  not  be  refused. 

11.  No  person  shall  be  held  to  answer  for  a criminal  offence, 
unless  on  the  presentment  or  indictment  of  a grand  jury,  ex- 
cept in  cases  of  impeachment,  er  in  cases  cognizable  by  jus- 
tices of  the  peace,  or  arising  in  the  army  or  militia  when  in 
actual  service  in  time  of  war  or  public  danger. 

12.  No  person  for  the  same  offence  shall  be  twice  put  in  jeo- 
pardy of  punishment;  all  persons  shall,  before  conviction,  be 
bailable  by  sufficient  sureties,  except  for  capital  offences,  when 
the  proof  is  evident  or  the  piesumption  great;  and  the  privilege 
of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  shall  not  be  suspended,  unless 
when,  in  case  of  rebellion  or  invasion,  the  public  safety  may 
require  it. 

13.  Every  person  has  a right  to  bear  arms  for  the  defence  of 
himself  and  the  state. 

14.  The  military  shall,  in  all  cases  and  at  all  times,  be  in 
strict  subordination  to  the  civil  power. 

15.  No  soldier  shall,  in  time  of  peace,  be  quartered  in  any 
house  without  the  consent  of  the  owner,  nor  in  time  of  war, 
but  in  a manner  prescribed  by  law. 

16.  Treason  against  the  state  shall  consist  only  in  levying 
war  against  it,  or  in  adhering  to  its  enemies,  giving  them  aid 
and  comfort;  no  person  shall  be  convicted  of  treason,  unless  on 
the  testimony  of  two  witnesses  to  the  same  overt  act,  or  on 
confession  in  open  court. 

17.  No  bill  of  attainder,  expost  facto  law,  or  law  impairing 
the  obligation  of  contracts  shall  be  passed. 

18.  Excessive  bail  shall  not  be  required;  excessive  fines  shall 
not  be  imposed;  and  cruel  and  unjust  punishments  shall  not  be 
inflicted. 

19.  The  property  of  no  person  shall  be  taken  for  public  use, 
without  just  compensation  therefor. 

20.  The  people  shall  have  the  right  freely  to  assemble  to- 
gether, to  consult  for  the  common  good,  to  instruct  their  re 
presentatives,  and  to  petition  the  legislature  for  redress  of  griev 
ances. 

21.  All  acts  of  the  legislature  contrary  to  this  or  any  other 
article  of  this  constitution  shall  be  void. 

ARTICLE  II. 

Electors. 

1.  In  all  elections,  every  white  male  citizen  above  the  age  of 
twenty-one  years,  having  resided  in  the  state  six  months  next 
preceding  any  election,  shall  be  entitled  to  vote  at  such  elec- 
tion; and  every  white  male  inhabitant  of  the  age  aforesaid,  who 
may  be  a resident  qf  this  state  at  the  time  of  the  signing  of  this 
constitution,  shall  have  the  right  of  voting  as  aforesaid;  but  no 
such  citizen  or  inhabitant  shall  be  entitled  to  vote,  except  in 
the  district,  county  or  township  in  which  he  shall  actually  re- 
side at  the  time  of  such  election. 

2.  All  votes  shall  be  given  by  ballot,  except  for  such  town- 
ship officers  as  may,  by  law,  be  directed  to  be  otherwise  chosen. 

3.  Electors  shall,  in  all  cases,  except  treason,  felony  or 
breach  of  the  peace,  be  privileged  from  arrest  during  their  at- 
tendence  at  elections,  and  in  going  to  and  returning  from  the 
same. 

4.  No  elector  shall  be  obliged  to  do  militia  duty  on  the  days 
of  election,  except  in  time  of  war  or  public  danger. 

5.  No  person  shall  be  deemed  to  have  lost  his  residence  in 
this  state  by  reason  of  his  absence  on  business  of  the  United 
States,  or  of  this  state. 

6.  No  soldier,  seaman  or  marine,  in  the  army  or  navy  of  the 
United  Stales,  shall  be  deemed  a resident  of  this  state  in  con- 
sequence of  being  stationed  in  any  military  or  naval  place 
within  the  same. 

ARTICLE  III. 

Division  of  the  powers  of  government. 

1.  The  powers  of  the  government  shall  be  divided  into  three 
distinct  departments;  the  legislative,  the  executive  and  the  judi- 


cial; and  one  department  shall  never  exercise  the  powers  of 
another,  except  in  such  cases  as  are  expressly  provided  for  in 
this  constitution. 

ARTICLE  IV. 

Legislative  department. 

1.  The  legislative  power  shall  be  vested  in  a senate  and 
house  of  representatives. 

2.  The  number  of  the  members  of  the  house  of  representa- 
tives, shall  never  be  less  than  forty-eight,  nor  more  than  one 
hundred:  and  the  senate  shall,  at  all  tunes,  equal  in  number 
one-third  of  the  house  of  representatives,  as  nearly  as  may  be. 

3.  The  legislature  shall  provide  by  law  for  an  enumeration 
of  the  inhabitants  of  this  state  in  the  years  1837  and  1845,  and 
every  ten  years  after  the  said  last  mentioned  time;  and  at  their 
first  session  alter  each  enumeration  so  made  as  aforesaid,  and 
also  after  each  enumeration  made  by  the  authority  of  the  U. 
Stales,  the  legislature  shall  apportion  anew  the  representatives 
and  senators  among  the  several  counties  and  districts,  accord- 
ing to  the  number  of  white  inhabitants. 

4.  The  representatives  shall  be  chosen  annually  or.  the  first 
Monday  of  November  and  on  the  following  day,  by  the  elec- 
tors of  the  several  counties  or  districts  into  which  the  state 
shall  be  divided  for  that  purpose.  Each  organized  county 
shall  be  entitled  to  at  least  one  representative;  but  no  county 
hereafter  organized  shall  be  entitled  to  a separate  representa- 
tive, until  it  shall  have  attained  a population  equal  to  the  ratio 
of  representation  hereafter  established. 

5.  Th*»  senrtiuis  shall  ne  cnosen  for  two  years,  at  the  same 
time  and  in  the  same  manner  as  the  representatives  are  re- 
quired to  he  chosen.  At  the  first  session  of  the  legislature 
under  this  constitution,  they  shall  be  divided  by  lot  from  their 
respective  districts,  as  nearly  as  may  be,  into  two  equal  classes; 
the  seats  of  the  senators  of  the  first  class  shall  be  vacated  at 
the  expiration  of  the  first  year,  and  .of  the  second  class  at  the 
expiration  of  the  second  year;  so  that  one  half  thereof,  as  near- 
ly as  may  be,  shall  be  chosen  annually  thereafter. 

6.  The  state  shall  be  divided,  at  each  new  apportionment, 
into  a number  of  not  less  than  four,  nor  more  than  eight  sena- 
torial districts,  to  be  always  composed  of  contiguous  territory, 
so  that  each  district  shall  elect  an  equal  number  of  senators 
annually,  as  nearly  as  may  be;  and  no  county  shall  be  divided 
in  the  formation  of  such  districts. 

7.  Senators  and  representatives  shall  be  citizens  of  the  U. 
States,  and  be  qualified  electors  in  the  respective  counties  and 
districts  which  they  represent;  and  a removal  from  their  re- 
spective counties  or  districts  shall  be  deemed  a vacation  of  their 
seats. 

8.  No  person  holding  any  office  under  the  United  States,  or 
this  state,  officers  of  the  militia,  justices  of  the  peace,  asso- 
ciate judges  of  the  circuit  and  county  courts,  and  postmasters 
excepted,  shall  be  eligible  to  either  house  of  the  legislature. 

9.  Senators  and  representatives  shall,  in  all  cases  except 
treason,  felony  or  breach  of  the  peace,  be  privileged  from  ar- 
rest, nor  shall  they  be  subject  to  any  civil  process,  during  the 
session  of  the  legislature,  nor  for  fifteen  days  next  before  the 
commencement  and  after  the  termination  of  each  session. 

10.  A majority  of  each  house  shall  constitute  a quorum  to  do 
business;  but  a smaller  number  may  adjourn  from  day  to  day,  and 
may  compel  the  attendance  of  absent  members,  in  such  man- 
ner and  under  such  penalties  as  each  house  may  provide.  Each 
house  shall  choose  its  own  officers. 

11.  Each  house  shall  determine  the  rules  of  its  proceedings, 
and  judge  of  the  qualifications,  elections  and  returns  of  its  own 
members;  and  may,  with  the  concurrence  of  two-thirds  of  all 
the  members  elected,  expel  a member;  but  no  member  shall 
be  expelled  a second  time  for  the  same  cause,  nor  for  any  cause 
known  to  his  constituents  antecedent  to  his  election. 

12.  Each  house  shall  keep  a journal  of  its  proceedings,  and 
publish  the  same,  except  such  parts  as  may  require  secrecy, 
and  the  yeas  and  nays  of  the  members  of  either  house,  on  any 
question,  shall,  at  the  request  of  one  fifth  of  the  members  pre- 
sent, be  entered  on  the  journal.  Any  member  of  either  house 
shall  have  liberty  to  dissent  from  and  protest  against  any  act  or 
resolution  which  he  may  think  injurious  to  the  public  or  an 
individual,  and  have  the  reasons  of  his  discent  entered  on  the 
journal. 

13.  In  all  elections  by  either  or  both  houses,  the  votes  shall 
be  given  viva  voce,  and  all  votes  on  nominations  made  to  the 
senate  shall  be  taken  by  yeas  and  nays,  and  published  with  the 
journal  of  its  proceedings. 

14.  The  doors  of  each  house  shall  be  open,  except  when  the 
public  welfare  shall  require  secrecy;. neither  house  shall,  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  other,  adjourn  for  more  than  three  days, 
nor  to  any  other  place  than  that  where  the  legislature  may  then 
be  in  session. 

15.  Any  bill,  may  originate  in  either  house  of  the  legislature. 

16.  Every  bill  passed  by  the  legislature  shall,  before  it  be- 
comes a law,  be  presented  to  the  governor;  if  he  approve,  he 
shall  sign  it;  but  if  not,  he  shall  return  it,  with  his  objections,  to 
the  house  in  which  it  originated,  who  shall  enter  the  objections 
at  large  upon  their  journal,  and  proceed  to  reconsider  it.  If, 
after  such  reconsideration,  two  thirds  of  all  the  members  pre- 
sent agree  to  pass  the  bill,  it  shall  be  sent,  with  the  objections, 
to  the  other  house,  by  whom  it  shall  likewise  be  reconsidered; 
and  if  approved  also  by  two-thirds  of  all  the  members  present 
in  that  house,  it  shall  become  a law;  but  in  such  cases,  the 
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votes  of  both  houses  shall  be  determined  by  yeas  and  nays,  and 
the  names  of  the  members  voting  for  or  against  the  bill  shall  be 
entered  on  the  journals  of  each  house  respectively:  And  if  any 
bill  be  not  returned  by  the  governor  within  ten  days,  Sundays 
excepted,  after  it  has  been  presented  to  him,  the  same  shall  be- 
come a law,  in  like  manner  as  if  he  had  signed  it,  unless  the 
legislature,  by  their  adjournment,  prevent  its  return,  in  which 
case  it  shall  not  become  a law. 

17.  Evety  resolution  to  which  the  concurrence  of  the  senate 
and  house  of  representatives  may  be  necessary  , except  in  cases 
of  adjournment,  shall  be  presented  to  the  governor,  and,  before 
the  same  shall  take  effect,  shall  be  proceeded  upon  in  the  same 
manner  as  in  the  case  of  a bill. 

18.  The  members  of  the  legislature  shall  receive  for  their  ser- 
vices, a compensation  to  be  ascertained  by  law,  and  paid  out  of 
the  public  treasury;  but  no  increase  of  the  compensation  shall 
take  effect  during  the  term  for  which  the  members  of  either 
house  have  been  elected:  and  such  compensation  shall  never 
exceed  three  dollars  a day. 

19.  No  member  of  the  legislature  shall  receive  any  civil  ap- 
pointment from  the  governor  and  senate,  or  from  the  legisla- 
ture, during  the  term  for  which  he  is  elected. 

20.  The  governor  shall  issue  writs  of  election  to  fill  such  va- 
cancies as  may  occur  in  the  senate  and  house  of  representa- 
tives. 

21.  The  legislature  shall  meet  on  the  first  Monday  in  January 
in  every  year,  and  at  no  other  period,  unless  otherwise  direct- 
ed by  law  or  provided  for  in  this  constitution. 

22.  The  style  of  the  laws  of  this  stale  shall  be— Be  it  enacted 
by  the  senate  and  house  of  representatives  of  Michigan. 

article  v. 

Executive  department. 

1.  The  supreme  executive  power  shall  be  vested  in  a gover- 
nor, who  shall  hold  his  office  for  two  years;  and  a lieutenant 
governor  shall  be  chosen  at  the  same  time  and  for  the  same 
term. 

2.  No  person  shall  be  eligible  to  the  office  of  governor  or  lieu- 
tenant governor,  who  shall  not  have  been  five  years  a citizen 
of  the  United  States,  and  a resident  of  this  state  two  years  next 
preceding  the  election. 

3.  The  governor  and  lieutenant  governor  shall  be  elected  by 
the  electors  at  the  times  and  places  of  choosing  members  of  the 
legislature.  The  persons  having  the  highest  number  of  votes 
for  governor  and  lieutenant  governor  shall  be  elected;  but  in 
case  two  or  more  have  an  equal  and  the  highest  number  of 
votes  for  governor  or  lieutenant  governor,  the  legislature  shall 
by  joint  vote  choose  one  of  the  said  persons,  so  having  an  equal 
and  the  highest  number  of  votes,  for  governor  or  lieutenant  go- 
vernor. 

4.  The  returns  of  every  election  for  governor  and  lieutenant 
governor  shall  be  sealed  up  and  transmitted  to  the  seat  of  go- 
vernment, by  the  returning  officers,  directed  to  the  president  of 
the  senate,  who  shall  open  and  publish  them  in  the  presence  of 
the  members  of  both  houses. 

5.  The  governor  shall  be  commander-in  chief  of  the  militia, 
and  of  the  army  and  navy  of  this  state. 

6.  He  shall  transact  all  executive  business  with  the  officers 
of  government,  civil  and  military;  and  may  require  information, 
in  yvriting,  from  the  officers  in  the  executive  department,  upon 
any  subject  relating  to  the  duties  of  their  respective  offices. 

7.  He  shall  take  care  that  the  laws  be  faithfully  executed. 

8.  He  shall  have  power  to  convene  the  legislature  on  extra- 
ordinary occasions.  He  shall  communicate  by  message  to  the 
legislature,  at  every  session,  the  condition  of  the  state,  and  re- 
commend such  matters  to  them  as  he  shall  deem  expedient. 

9.  He  shall  have  power  to  adjourn  the  legislature  to  such 
time  as  he  may  think  proper,  in  case  of  a disagreement  between 
the  two  houses  with  respect  to  the  time  of  adjournment,  but 
not  to  a period  beyond  the  next  annual  meeting. 

10.  He  may  direct  the  legislature  to  meet  at  some  other  place 
than  the  seat  of  government,  if  that  shall  become,  after  its  ad- 
journment, dangerous  from  a common  enemy  or  a contagious 

. disease. 

11.  He  shall  have  power  to  grant  reprieves  and  pardons  after 
conviction,  except  in  cases  of  impeachment. 

12.  When  any  office,  the  appointment  to  which  is  vested  in 
the  governor  and  senate,  or  in  the  legislature,  becomes  ^vacant 
during  the  recess  of  the  legislature,  the  governor  shall  have 
power  to  fill  such  vacancy  by  granting  a commission,  which 
shall  expire  at  the  end  of  the  succeeding  session  of  the  legisla- 
ture. 

13.  In  case  of  the  impeachment  of  the  governor,  his  removal 
from  office,  death,  resignation,  or  absence  from  the  state,  the 
powers  and  duties  of  the  office  shall  devolve  upon  the  lieuten- 
ant governor  until  such  disability  shall  cease,  or  the  vacancy  be 
filled. 

14.  If,  during  the  vacancy  of  the  office  of  governor,  the  lieu- 
tenant governor  shall  be  impeached,  displaced,  resign,  die  or  be 
absent  from  the  state,  the  president  of  the  senate,  pro  tempore, 
shall  act  as  governor,  until  the  vacancy  be  filled. 

15.  The  lieutenant  governor  shall,  by  virtue  of  his  office,  be 
president  of  the  senate;  in  committee  of  the  whole,  he  may  de- 
bate on  all  questions;  and,  when  there  is  an  equal  division,  he 
shall  give  the  casting  vote. 

16.  No  member  of  congress,  nor  any  other  person,  holding 
office  under  the  United  States,  or  this  state,  shall  execute  the 
offiee  of  governor. 


17.  Whenever  the  office  of  governor  or  lieutenant  governor 
becomes  vacant,  the  person  exercising  the  powers  of  governor 
for  the  time  being  shall  give  notice  thereof,  and  the  electors 
shall,  at  the  next  succeeding  annual  election  for  members  of 
the  legislature,  choose  a person  to  fill  such  vacancy. 

18.  The  governor  shall,  at  stated  times,  receive  for  his  servi- 
ces a compensation,  which  shall  neither  he  increased  nor  di- 
minished during  the  term  for  which  he  has  been  elected. 

19.  The  lieutenant  governor,  except  when  acting  as  gover- 
nor, and  the  president  of  the  senate,  pro  tempore,  shall  each 
receive  the  same  compensation  as  shall  be  allowed  to  the 
speaker  of  the  house  of  representatives. 

20.  A great  seal  for  the  state  shall  be  provided  by  the  gover- 
nor, which  shall  contain  the  device  and  inscriptions  represent- 
ed and  described  in  the  papers  relating  thereto,  signed  by  the 
president  of  the  convention,  and  deposited  in  the  office  of  the 
secretary  of  the  territory.  It  shall  be  kept  by  the  secretary  of 
state;  and  all  official  acts  of  the  governor,  his  approbation  of 
the  laws  excepted,  shall  be  thereby  authenticated. 

21.  All  grants  and  commissions  shall  be  in  the  name,  and  by 
the  authority,  of  the  people  of  the  state  of  Michigan. 

ARTICLE  VI. 

Judicial  department. 

1.  The  judicial  power  shall  be  vested  in  one  supreme  court, 
and  in  such  other  courts  as  the  legislature  may  from  time  to 
time  establish. 

2.  The  judges  of  the  supreme  court  shall  hold  their  offices  for 
tne  term  of  seven  years;  tney  shall  be  nominated,  and  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  senate,  appointed  by  the  go- 
vernor. They  shall  receive  an  adequate  compensation,  which 
shall  not  be  diminished  during  their  continuance  in  office.  But 
they  shall  receive  no  fees  nor  perquisites  of  office,  nor  hold  any 
other  office  of  profit  or  trust  under  the  authority  of  this  state,  or 
of  the  United  States. 

3.  A court  of  probate  shall  be  established  in  each  of  the  or- 
ganized counties. 

4.  Judges  of  all  county  courts,  associate  judges  of  circuit 
courts,  and  judges  of  probate,  shall  be  elected  by  the  qualified 
electors  of  the  county  in  which  they  may  reside,  and  shall  hold 
their  offices  for  four  years. 

5.  The  supreme  court  shall  appoint  their  clerk  or  clerks;  and 
the  electors  of  each  county  shall  elect  a clerk,  to  be  denomi- 
nated a county  clerk,  who  shall  hold  his  office  for  the  term  of 
two  years,  and  shall  perform  the  duties  of  clerk  to  all  the  courts 
of  record  to  be  held  in  each  county,  except  the  supreme  court 
and  court  of  probate. 

6.  Each  township  may  elect  four  justices  of  the  peace,  who 
shall  hold  their  offices  for  four  years;  and  whose  powers  and 
duties  shall  be  defined  and  regulated  by  law.  At  their  first 
election  they  shall  be  classed  and  divided  by  lot  into  numbers 
one,  two,  three  and  four,  to  be  determined  in  such  manner  as 
shall  be  prescribed  by  law,  so  that  one  justice  shall  be  annually 
elected  in  each  township  thereafter.  A removal  of  any  justice 
from  the  township  in  which  he  was  elected,  shall  vacate  his 
office.  In  all  incorporated  towns,  or  cities,  it  shall  be  compe- 
tent for  the  legislature  to  increase  the  number  of  justices. 

7.  The  style  of  all  process  shall  be  “In  the  name  of  the  people 
of  the  state  of  Michigan and  all  indictments  shall  conclude 
against  the  peace  and  dignity  of  the  same. 

ARTICLE  VII. 

Certain  state  and  county  officers. 

1.  There  shall  be  a secretary  of  state,  who  shall  hold  his  of- 
fice for  two  years,  and  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  governor 
by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  senate.  He  shall 
keep  a fair  record  of  the  official  acts  of  the  legislative  and  ex- 
ecutive departments  of  the  government;  and  shall,  when  re- 
quired, lay  the  same,  and  all  matters  relative  thereto,  before 
either  branch  of  the  legislature;  and  shall  perform  such  other 
duties  as  shall  be  assigned  him  by  law. 

2.  A state  treasurer  shall  be  appointed  by  a joint  vote  of  the 
two  houses  of  the  legislature,  and  shall  hold  his  office  for  the 
term  of  two  years. 

3.  There  shall  be  an  auditor  general  and  an  attorney  general 
for  the  state,  and  a prosecuting  attorney  for  each  of  the  re- 
spective counties,  who  shall  hold  their  offices  for  two  years, 
and  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  governor,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  senate,  and  whose  powers  and  duties 
shall  be  prescribed  by  law. 

4.  There  shall  be  a sheriff,  a county  treasurer,  and  one  or 
more  coroners,  a register  of  deeds,  and  a county  surveyor, 
chosen  by  the  electors  in  each  of  the  several  counties  once  in 
every  two  years,  and  as  often  as  vacancies  shall  happen.  The 
sheriff  shall  hold  no  other  office,  and  shall  not  be  capable  of 
holding  the  office  of  sheriff  longer  than  four  in  any  term  of  six 
years;  he  may  be  required  by  law  to  renew  his  security  from 
time  to  time,  and  in  default  of  giving  such  security,  his  offieu 
shall  be  deemed  vacant;  but  the  county  shall  never  be  made 
responsible  for  the  acts  of  the  sheriff. 

ARTICLE  VIII. 

Impeachments  and  removals  from  office. 

1.  The  house  of  representatives  shall  have  the  sole  power  of 
impeaching  all  civil  officers  of  the  stale  for  corrupt  conduct  in 
office,  or  for  crimes  and  misdemeanors;  but  a majority  of  all 
the  members  elected  shall  be  necessary  to  direct  an  Impeach- 
ment. 

2.  All  impeachments  shall  be  tried  by  the  senate.  When  the 
governor  or  lieutenant  governor  shall  be  tried,  the  chief  justice 
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of  the  supreme  court  sliall.preside.  Before  the  trial  of  an  im- 
peachment, the  members  of  the  court  shall  take  an  oath  or  af- 
firmation truly  and  impartially  to  try  and  determine  the  charge 
in  question  according  to  the  evidence;  and  rio  person  shall  be 
convicted  without  the  concurrence  of  two- thirds  of  the  mem- 
bers present.  Judgment,  in  cases  of  impeachment,  shall  riot 
extend  further  than  to  removal  from  office;  but  the  party  con- 
victed shall  be  liable  to  indictment  and  punishment  according 
to  law. 

3.  For  any  reasonable  cause,  which  shall  not  be  sufficient 
ground  for  the  impeachment  of  the  judges  of  any  of  the  courts, 
the  governor  shall  remove  any  of  them  on  the  address  of  two- 
thirds  of  each  branch  of  the  legislature;  hut  the  cause  or  causes 
for  which  such  removal  may  be  required,  shall  be  stated  at 
length  in  the  address. 

4.  The  legislature  shall  provide  by  law  for  the  removal  of 
justices  of  the  peace,  and  other  county  and  township  officers, 
in  such  manner  and  for  such  cause  as  to  them  shall  seem  just 

and  proper. 

ARTICLE  IX. 

Militia. 

1.  The  legislature  shall  provide  bylaw  for  organizing  and 
disciplining  the  militia,  in  such  manner  as  they  shall  deem  ex- 
pedient, not  incompatible  with  the  constitution  and  laws  of  the 
United  Slates. 

2.  The  legislature  shall  provide  for  the  efficient  discipline  of 
the  officers,  commissioned  and  non-commissioned,  and  musi- 
cians, and  may  provide  by  law  for  the  organization  and  disci- 
pline of  volunteer  companies. 

3.  Officers  of  the  militia  shall  be  elected  or  appointed  in  such 
manner  as  the  legislature  shall  from  time  to  time  direct,  and 
shall  be  commissioned  by  the  governor. 

4.  The  governor  shall  have  power  to  call  forth  the  militia,  to 
execute  the  laws  of  the  state,  to  suppress  insurrections,  and 
repel  invasions. 

article  x. 

Education. 

1.  The  governor  shall  nominate,  and  by  and  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  legislature  in  joint  vote,  shall  appoint. .a  su- 
perintendent of  public  instruction,  who  shall  hold  his  office  for 
two  years,  and  whose  duties  shall  be  prescribed  by  law. 

2.  The  legislature  shall  encourage,  by  all  suitable  means,  the 
promotion  of  intellectual,  scientifu.nl,  and  agricultural  improve- 
ment. The  proceeds  of  all  lands  that  have  been  or  hereafter 
may  be  granted  by  the  United  States  to  this  state,  for  the  sup- 
port of  schools,  which  shall  hereafter  be  sold  or  disposed  of 
shall  be  and  remain  a perpetual  fund;  the  interest  of  which,  to 
gether  with  the  rent  of  all  such  unsold  lands,  shall  be  inviola- 
bly appropriated  to  the  support  of  schools  throughout  the  state. 

3.  The  legislature  shall  provide  for  a system  of  common 
schools,  by  which  a school  shall  be  kept  up  and  supported  in 
each  school  district,  at  least  three  months  in  every  year;  and 
any  school  district  neglecting  to  keep  up  and  support  such  a 
school,  may  be  deprived  of  its  equal  proportion  of  the  interest 
of  the  public  fund. 

4.  As  soon  as  the  circumstances  of  the  state  will  permit,  the 
legislature  shall  provide  for  the  establishment  of  libraries;  one 
at  least  in  each  township;  and  the  money  which  shall  be  paid 
by  persons  as  an  equivalent  for  exemption  from  military  duty, 
and  the  clear  proceeds  of  all  fines  assessed  in  the  several  coun- 
ties for  any  breach  of  the  penal  laws,  shall  be  exclusively  ap- 
plied to  the  support  of  said  libraries. 

5.  The  legislature  shall  take  measures  for  the  protection,  im- 
provement, or  other  disposition  of  such  lands  as  have  been  or 
may  hereafter  be  reserved  or  granted  by  the  United  States  to 
this  state  for  the  support  of  a university;  and  the  funds  accru- 
ing from  the  rents  or  sale  of  such  lands,  or  from  any  other 
source  for  the  purpose  aforesaid,  shall  he  and  remain  a perma- 
nent fund  for  tilt*  support  of  said  university,  with  such  branches 
as  the  public  convenience  may  hereafter  demand  for  the  pro- 
motion of  literature,  the  arts  and  sciences,  and  as  may  he  au- 
thorised by  the  terms  of  such  grant:  And  it  shall  be  the  duty  of 
the  legislature,  as  soon  as  may  be,  to  provide  effectual  means 
for  the  improvement  and  permanent  security  of  the  funds  of 
paid  university. 

ARTICLE  XI. 

Prohibition  of  slavery. 

1.  Neither  slavery  nor  involuntary  servitude  shall  ever  be 
Introduced  into  this  state,  except  for  the  punishment  of  crimes 
of  which  the  party  shall  have  been  duly  convicted. 

ARTICLE  XII. 

Miscellaneous  pro  visions. 

1.  Members  of  the  legislature,  and  all  officers,  executive  and 

judicial,  except,  such  inferior  officers  as  may  by  law  be  exempt- 
ed, shall,  before  they  enter  on  the  duties  of  their  respective  of 
fices,  take  and  subscribe  the  following  oath  or  affirmation:  “f 
do  solemnly  swear,  or  affirm,  (as  the  case  may  he)  that  I will 
support  the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  the*  constitu- 
tion of  this  state,  and  that  I will  faithfully  discharge  the  duties 
of  the  office  of  , according  to  the  best,  of  my  ability.” 

And  no  other  oath,  declaration,  or  test,  shall  be  required  as  a 
qualification  for  any  office  or  public  trust. 

2.  The  legislature  shall  pass  no  act  of  incorporation,  unless 
with  the  assent  of  at  least  two- thirds  of  each  house. 

3.  Internal  improvement  shall  be  encouraged  by  the  govern- 
ment of  this  state;  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  legislature,  as 
soon  as  may  be,  to  make  provision  by  law  for  ascertaining  the 
proper  objects  of  improvement  in  relation  to  roads,  canals  and 


navigable  waters;  and  it  shall  also  be  their  duty  to  provide  by 
Iqw  (or  an  equal,  systematic,  and  economical  application  of  the 
funds  which  may  be  appropriated  to  these  objects. 

4.  No  money  shall  tie  drawn  from  the  treasury  but  in  conse- 
quence of  appropriations  made  by  law;  and  an  accurate  state- 
ment of  the  receipts  and  expenditures  of  the  public  money  shall 
be  attached  to  and  published  with  the  laws  annually. 

5.  Divorces  shall  not.  be  granted  by  the  legislature;  but  the 
I legislature  may  by  law  authorise  the  higher  courts  to  grunt  them, 

tinder  such  restrictions  as  they  may  deem  expedient. 

6.  No  lottery  shall  be  authorised  by  this  state,  nor  shall  the 
sale  ol  lottery  tickets  be  allowed. 

‘7.  No  county  now  organized  bylaw  shall  ever  be  reduced,  by 
the  organization  of  new  counties,  to  less  Ilian  four  hundred 
square  miles. 

8.  The  governor,  secretary  of  state,  treasurer  and  auditor 
general,  shall  keep  their  offices  at  the  seal  of  government. 

9.  The  seat  of  government  for  this  state  shall  be  at  Detroit, 
or  at  such  other  place  or  places  as  may  be  prescribed  by  law, 
until  the  year  1847,  when  it  shall  be  permanently  located  by  the 
legislature. 

10.  The  first  governor  and  lieutenant  governor  shall  hold 
their  offices  until  the  first  Monday  of  January,  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  thirty-eight,  and  until  others  shall  be  elected  and 
qualified;  and  thereafter  they  shall  bold  their  offices  for  two 
years,  and  until  their  successors  shall  be  elected  and  qualified. 

11.  When  a vacancy  shall  happen,  occasioned  by  the  death, 
resignation,  or  removal  from  office  of  any  person  holding  office 
under  mts  state,  the  successor  thereto  shall  hold  his  office  for 
the  period  which  his  predecessor  had  to  serve,  and  no  longer, 
unless  again  chosen  or  reappointed. 

ARTICLE  XIII. 

Mode  of  amending  and  revising  the  constitution. 

1.  Any  amendment  or  amendments  to  this  constitution  may 
be  proposed  in  the  senate  or  house  of  representatives;  and  if  the 
same  shall  be  agreed  to  by  a majority  of  the  members  elected 
to  each  of  the  two  houses,  such  proposed  amendment  or  amend- 
ments shall  be  entered  on  their  journals,  witli  the  yeas  and  nays 
taken  thereon,  and  referred  to  the  legislature  then  next  to  be 
chosen;  and  shall  be  published  for  three  months  previous  to  the 
time  of  making  such  choice.  And  if  in  the  legislature  next 
chosen  as  aforesaid,  sucli  proposed  amendment  or  amendments 
shall  be  agreed  to  by  two-thirds  of  all  the  members  elected  to 
each  house,  then  it  shall  be  the  duly  of  the  legislature  to  sub- 
mit such  proposed  amendment  or  amendments  to  the  people,  in 
such  manner  and  at  such  time  as  the  legislature  shall  prescribe; 
and  if  the  people  shall  approve  and  ratify  such  amendment  or 
amendments,  by  a majority  of  the  electors  qualified  to  vote  for 
members  of  the  legislature,  voting  thereon,  such  amendment  or 
amendments  shall  become  part  ofljie  constitution. 

2.  And  if  at  any  time  two  thirds  of  the  senate  and  house  of 
representatives  shall  ihink  it  necessary  to  revise  or  change  this 
entire  constitution,  they  shall  recommend  to  the  electors,  at  the 
next  election  for  members  of  the  legislature,  to  vote  for  or 
against  a convention:  and  if  it  shall  appear  lhat  a majority  of 
the  electors  voting  at  such  election  have  voted  in  favor  of  call- 
ing a convention,  the  legislature  shall  at  its  next  session  pro- 
vide hy  law  for  calling  a convention  to  be  holden  within  six 
months  alter  lhe  passage  of  such  law;  and  such  convention 
shall  consist  of  a number  of  members  not  less  than  that  of  both 
blanches  of  the  legislature. 

SCHEDULE. 

1.  That  no  inconvenience  may  arise  from  a change  of  the  ter- 
ritorial government  to  a permanent  state  government,  it  is  de- 
clared that  all  writs,  actions,  prosecutions,  contracts,  claims  and 
rights  of  individuals  and  of  bodies  corporate,  shall  continue  as 
if  no  change  had  taken  place,  in  the  government;  and  all  process 
which  may,  before  the,  organization  of  the  judicial  department 
under  this  constitution,  be  issued  under  the  authority  of  the  ter- 
ritory of  Michigan,  shall  be  as  valid  as  if  issued  in  the  name  of 
the  slate. 

2.  All  laws  now  in  force  in  the  territory  of  Michigan,  which 
are  not  repugnant  to  this  constitution,  shall  remain  in  force  un-, 
til  they  expire  by  their  own  limitations,  or  be  altered  or  repeal- 
by  the  legislatu/e. 

3.  All  fines,  penalties,  forfeitures  and  escheats  accruing  to 
the  territory  of  Michigan,  shall  accrue  to  the  use  of  the  siate. 

4.  All  recognizances  heretofore  taken,  or  which  may  be  taken 
before  the  organization  of  the  judicial  department  under  this 
constitution,  shall  remain  valid,  and  shall  pass  over  to,  and  may 
be  prosecuted  in  the  name  of,  the  state:  And  all  bonds  execut- 
ed to  the  governor  of  this  territory,  or  to  any  other  officer  in  bis 
official  capacity,  shall  pass  over  to  the  governor  or  other  proper 
state  authority,  and  to  thei>r  successors  in  officp,  for  the  uses 
therein  respectively  expressed,  and  may  be  sued  for  and  reco- 
vered accordingly.  All  criminal  prosecutions  and  penal  actions, 
which  have  arisen,  or  which  may  arise  before  the  organization 
of  the  judicial  department,  under  this  constitution,  and.  which 
shall  then  be  depending,  may  be  prosecuted  to  judgment  and 
execution  in  the  name  of  the  state. 

5.  All  officers,  civil  and  military,  now  holding  their  offices 
and  appointments  in  this  territory  under  the  authority  of  the 
United  States,  or  under  the  authority  of  this  territory,  shall  con- 
tinue to  hold  and  exercise  their  respective  offices  and  appoint- 
ments until  superseded  under  this  constitution. 

6.  The  first  election  for  governor,  lieutenant  governor,  mem- 
bers of  the  state  legislature,  and  a representative  in  the  congress 
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of  the  United  States,  shall  be  held  on  the  first  Monday  in  Octo- 
ber next,  and  on  the  succeeding  day.  And  the  president  of  the 
convention  shall  issue  writs  to  the  sheriffs  of  the  several  coun- 
ties or  districts,  or,  in  case  of  vacancy,  to  the  coroners,  requir- 
ing them  to  cause  such  election  to  be  held  on  the  days  afore- 
said, in  their  respective  counties  or  districts.  The  election  shall 
be  conducted  in  the  manner  prescribed,  and  by  the  township 
officers  designated  as  inspectors  of  elections,  and  the  returns 
made  as  required,  by  the  existing  laws  of  the  territory,  or  by 
this  constitution:  Provided , however,  that  the  returns  of  the  se- 
veral townships  in  the  district  composed  of  the  unorganized 
counties  of  Ottawa,  Ionia,  Kent  and  Clinton,  shall  be  made  ro 
the  clerk  of  the  township  of  Kent  in  said  .district,  and  Hie  said 
township  clerk  shall  perform  the  same  duties,  as,  bv  the  exist- 
ing laws  of  the  territory,  devolve  “pin  ill  e clerks  of  the  several 
counties  in  similar  cases 

7.  Tne  first  meetc.g  of  the  legislature  shall  be  at  the  city  of 
Detroit,  on  trie  first  Monday  in  November  next,  with  power  to 
adjo•,',l  to  any  other  place. 

o.  All  county  ami  township  officers  shall  continue  to  hold 
their  respective  offices,  unless  removed  by  competent  authori 
ty,  until  the  legislature  shall,  in  conformity  to  the  provisions  of 
this  constitution,  provide  for  the  holding  of  elections  to  fill  such 
offices  respectively. 

9.  This  constitution  shall  he  submitted,  at  the  election  to  be 
held  on  the  first  Monday  in  October  next,  and  on  the  succeed- 
ing day,  for  ratification  or  rejection,  to  the  electors  qualified  by 
tins  constitution  to  vote  at  all  elections;  and  if  the  same  be  ra 
tified  by  the  said  electors,  the  same  shall  become  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  sta-e  of  Michigan.  At  the  election  aforesaid,  on 
such  of  the  ballots  as  are  for  the  said  constitution,  shall  be  writ 
ten  or  printed  the  word  “yes,”  and  on  those  which  are  against 
the  ratification  of  said  constitution,  the  word  “no.”  And  the 
returns  of  the  votes  on  the  question  of  ratification  or  rejection 
of  said  constitution,  shall  be  made  to  the  president  of  this  con 
vention  at  any  time  before  the  first  Monday  in  November  next, 
and  a digest  of  the  same  communicated  by  him  to  the  senate 
and  house  of  representatives  on  that  day. 

10.  And  if  this  constitution  shall  be  ratified  by  the  people  of 
Michigan,  the  president  of  this  convention  shall,  immediately 
after  the  same  shall  be  ascertained,  cause  a fair  copy  thereof, 
together  with  an  authenticated  copy  of  the  act  of  the  legislative 
council,  entitled  “An  act  to  enable  the  people  of  Michigan  to 
form  a constitution  and  state  government,”  approved  January 
25,  1835,  providing  for  the  calling  of  this  convention,  and  also  a 
copy  of  so  much  of  the  last  census  of  this  territory  as  exhibits 
the  number  of  the  free  inhabitants  of  that  part  thereof  which  is 
comprised  within  the  limits  in  said  constitution  defined  as  the 
boundaries  of  the  proposed  state  of  Michigan,  to  be  forwarded 
to  the  president  of  the  United  States,  together  with  an  expres- 
sion of  the  decided  opinion  of  this  convention,  that  the  number 
of  the  free  inhabitants  of  said  proposed  state  now  exceeds  the 
number  requisite  to  constitute  two  congressional  districts,  and 
the  respectful  request  of  this  convention,  in  behalf  of  the  people 
of  Michigan,  that  all  said  matters  may  be  by  him  laid  before  the 
congress  of  the  United  States  at  their  next  session. 

11.  In  case  of  the  failure  of  the  president  of  this  convention 
to  perform  the  duties  prescribed  by  this  constitution,  by  reason 
of  hi3  absence,  death,  or  from  any  other  cause,  said  duties  shall 
be  performed  by  the  secretaries  of  this  convention. 

12.  Until  the  first  enumeration  shall  be  made  as  directed  by 
this  constitution,  the  county  of  Wayne  shall  be  entitled  to  eight 
representatives;  the  county  of  Monroe  to  four  representatives; 
the  county  of  Washtenaw  io  seven  representatives;  the  county 
of  St.  Clair  to  one  representative;  the  county  of  St.  Joseph  to 
two  representatives;  the  county  of  Berrien  to  one  representa- 
tive; the  county  of  Calhoun  to  one  representative;  the  county 
of  Jackson  to  one  representative;  the  county  of  Cass  to  two  re 
presentatives;  the  county  of  Oakland  to  six  representatives;  the 
county  of  Macomb  to  three  representatives;  the  county  of  Le- 
nawee to  lour  representatives;  the  county  of  Kalamazoo,  and 
the  unorganized  counties  of  Allegan  and  Barry,  to  two  repre- 
sentatives; the  county  of  Branch  to  one  representative;  the 
county  of  Hillsdale  to  one  representative;  the  county  of  Lapeer 
to  one  representative;  the  county  of  Saginaw,  and  the  unor- 
ganized counties  of  Genesee  and  Shiawasse,  to  one.  representa- 
tive; the  county  of  Michilimackinac  to  one  representative;  the 
county  of  Chippewa  to  one  representative;  and  the  unorganized 
counties  of  Ottawa,  Kent,  Ionia  and  Clinton,  to  one  represen- 
tative. 

And  for  the  election  of  senators,  the  state  shall  be  divided  in- 
to five  districts,  and  the  apportionment  shall  be  as  follows.  The 
county  of  Wayne  shall  compose  the  first  district,  and  elect  three 
senators;  the  counties  of  Monroe  and  Lenawee  shall  compose 
the  second  district,  and  elect  three  senators;  the  counties  of 
Hillsdale,  Branch,  St.  Joseph,  Cass,  Berrien,  Kalamazoo  and 
Calhoun  shall  compose  the  third  district,  and  elect  three  sena- 
tors; the  counties  of  Washtenaw  and  Jackson  shall  compose 
the  fourth  district,  and  elect  three  senators;  and  the  counties  of 
Oakland,  Lapeer,  Saginaw,  Macomb,  St.  Clair,  Michilimacki- 
nac and  Chippewa  shall  compose  the  fifth  district,  and  elect 
four  senators. 

Any  country  attached  to  any  county  for  judicial  purposes,  if 
not  dtherwise  represented,  shall  be  considered  as  forming  part 
of  such  county,  so  far  as  regards  elections  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
presentation in  the  legislature. 

JOHN  BIDDLE,  president. 
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Henry  Porter, 
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Robert  Purdy, 
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ORDINANCE. 

Be  it  ordained  by  the  convention  assembled  to  form  a constitu- 

tion  for  the  state  of  Michigan,  in  behalf,  and  by  authority  of 
the  people  of  said  state,  that  the  following  propositions  be 
submitted  to  the  congress  of  the  United  States,  which,  if  as- 
sented to  by  that  body,  shall  be  obligatory  on  this  slate: 

1st.  Section  numbered  sixteen  in  every  surveyed  township 
of  the  public  lahds,  and  where  such  section  has  been  sold  or 
otherwise  disposed  of,  other  lands  equivalent  thereto,  and  as 
contiguous  as  may  be,  shall  be  granted  to  the  state  for  the  use 
of  schools. 

2d.  The  seventy-two  sections  of  land  set  apart  and  reserved 
for  the  use  and  support  of  a university,  by  an  act  of  congress 
approved  on  the  twentieth  day  of  May,  eighteen  hundred  and 
twenty-six,  entitled  “an  act  concerning  a seminary  of  learning 
in  the  territory  of  Michigan,”  together  with  such  further  quan- 
tities as  may  be  agreed  upon  by  congress,  shall  be  appropriated 
solely  to  the  use  and  support  of  such  university,  in  such  man- 
ner as  the  legislature  may  prescribe. 

3d.  Four  entire  sections  of  land,  to  be  selected  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  legislature,  from  any  of  the  unappropriated  lands 
belonging  to  the  United  Slates,  shall  be  granted  to  the  stale  for 
its  use  in  establishing  a seat  of  government. 

4th.  Seven  hundred  sections  of  the  unappropriated  public 
lands  lying  within  this  state,  shall  be  designated,  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  legislature,  and  granted  to  the  stale  for  the  purpose 
of  internal  improvement.  Said  lands,  or  the  proceeds  of  the 
sale  thereof,  shall  be  appropriated  to  aid  the  state  in  construct- 
ing one  or  more  rail  roads  or  canals  across  the  peninsula,  from 
Lake  Erie  or  Detroit  river  to  Lake  Michigan,  and  also  to  aid  in 
the  construction  of  such  other  roads  and  canals,  and  in  the  im- 
provement of  such  rivers,  as  the  legislature  may  designate. 
And  five  per  cent,  of  the  net  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  all  lauds 
lying  within  the  territory  or  state,  which  shall  be  sold  by  con- 
gress from  and  after  the  first  day  of  January,  eighteen  hundred 
and  thirty-six,  after  deducting  all  expenses  incident  to  the 
same,  shall  be  appropriated,  two-fifths  thereof  for  the  purposes 
before  described  in  this  proposition,  and  three-fifths  for  the  en- 
couragement of  learning. 

5th.  All  salt  springs  within  the  state,  and  the  lands  reserved 
for  the  use  of  the  same,  at  least  one  section  including  each 
spring,  shall  be  granted  to  the  state,  to  be  used  or  disposed  of 
as  the  legislature  may  direct. 

6th.  The  roads  commenced  in  ttys  state,  for  the  construction 
of  which  appropriations  have  been  made  by  congress,  shall  be 
completed  and  put  in  repair  at  the  expense  of  the  U.  States. 

7th.  The  first  senators  and  representative  or  representatives 
elected  to  congress  from  this  state,  are  hereby  authorised  and 
empowered  to  make  or  assent  to  such  other  propositions,  or  to 
such  variations  of  the  propositions  herein  made,  as  the  inter- 
ests of  the  state  may  require;  and  any  such  changes  or  new 
propositions,  when  approved  by  the  legislature,  shall  be  as  ob- 
ligatory as  if  the  assent  of  this  convention  were  given  thereto; 
and  all  stipulations  entered  into  by  the  legislature  in  pursuance 
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of  the  authority  herein  conferred,  shall  be  considered  articles 
of  compact  between  the  United  States  and  this  state;  and  the 
legislature  is  hereby  further  authorised  to  declare,  in  behalf  of 
the  people  of  Michigan,  if  such  declaration  be  proposed  by  con- 
gress, that  they  will  never  interfere  with  the  primary  disposal, 
under  the  authority  of  the  United  States,  of  the  vacant  lands 
within  the  limits  of  this  state. 


Charles  W.  Whipple, 
Marshal  J.  Bacon, 


JOHN  BIDDLE,  president, 
secretaries. 


@ 8««i-  ■ 


DEBATE  ON  EXECUTIVE  PATRONAGE. 


In  senate  of  the  United  States — February  14. 

The  bill  to  repeal  the  first  and  second  sections  of  the  act  to 
limit  “the  term  of  service  of  certain  officers  therein  named,” 
being  under  consideration — 

Mr.  Kane  said  he  did  not  rise  to  enter  into  the  debate,  nor  to 
discuss  the  particular  question  relative  to  the  organization  of 
the  government,  which  had  already  been  decided,  and  the  deci- 
sion of  which  had  been  acquiesced  in  for  half  a century.  That 
question  he  would  not  discuss  then,  unless  fairly  brought  up. 
Among  his  objections  to  the  bill  was,  not  that  it  proposed  to 
take  away  any  power  from  the  executive,  but  because,  with 
the  admission  of  a distinct  power  on  the  face  of  the  bill,  it  pro- 
posed that  the  executive  should  lay  before  the  senate  the  rea- 
sons for  its  exercise  when  he  chose  to  exercise  it.  It  was  dis- 
tinctly admitted  in  the  bill  that  the  executive  possessed  a speci- 
fic power,  and  that  it  required  him  to  lay  before  the  senate  his 
reasons  before  he  exercised  it.  What  would  you  do,  asked  Mr. 
K.  with  these  reasons  when  you  get  them?  Would  the  senate 
do  as  it  did  when  it  got  from  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  his 
reasons  for  the  removal  of  the  public  deposites?  The  bill,  he 
repealed,  admitted  that  the  president  possessed  the  power  of  re- 
moval fiom  office,  and  yet,  by  some  undefined  process,  it  was 
pioposed  to  make  him  responsible  to  the  senate  for  its  exercise. 
The  first  section  of  the  bill  provided  for  the  alteration  of  the 
tenure  of  office,  as  held  heretofore  for  a limited  time,  and  made 
the  tenure  of  office  dependant  on  the  will  of  the  executive,  re- 
quiring of  him  to  assign  his  reasons  to  the  senate  before  he 
makes  a removal.  The  third  section  (said  Mr.  K.)  provides, 
“That  in  all  nominations  made  by  the  president  to  the  senate, 
to  fill  vacancies  occasioned  by  the  exercise  of  the  president’s 
power  to  remove  the  suid  officers  mentioned  in  the  second  sec- 
tion of  this  act,  the  fact  of  the  removal  shall  be  stated  to  the 
senate,  at  the  same  time  that  the  nomination  is  made,  with. a 
statement  of  the  reasons  for  which  such  officer  may  have  been 
removed.” 

Now,  Mr.  K.  did  not  intend  to  discuss  that  question.  With 
the  admission  of  certain  executive  powers  in  the  bill,  it  propos- 
ed to  make  the  president  responsible  to  the  senate,  and  requir- 
ed him  to  give  his  reasons  before  he  exercised  them.  Then, 
he  asked,  what  would  the  senate  do  with  those  reasons  when 
they  got  them.  It  was  an  idle  provision  in  the  bill  to  say,  that 
the  president  should  give  his  reasons  to  the  senate  for  the  exer- 
cise of  a power  which  it  was  admitted  he  possessed.  He  could 
see  much  more  propriety  in  requiring  of  the  president  to  give 
his  reasons  for  the  exercise  of  his  constitutional  powers  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  but  he  did  not  see  any  propriety  in 
requiring  him  to  give  such  reasons  to  the  senate.  For  these 
reasons  he  would  vote  against  the  bill. 

Mr.  Bibb  rose  to  stale  in  a very  few  words  his  reasons  for 
supporting  this  bill.  It  was  well  known  that  he  was  one  of 
those  who  did  not  deny  that  the  president  possessed  the  power 
of  removal  from  office.  He  had  expressed  the  opinion  that  the 
president  did  possess  this  power,  and  that  opinion  he  still  re- 
tained. But  while  he  believed  that  the  power  of  removal  from 
office  was  vested  in  the  president  of  the  United  States,  he  still 
believed  that  the  power  to  regulate  removals  rested  with  the 
congress  of  the  United  States.  The  constitution  said  that  the 
executive  power  should  be  vested  in  a president  of  the  United 
States;  but  as  this  much  only  would  be  vague  and  indefinite,  it 
goes  on  to  say  what  those  powers  are — to  express  in  precise 
terms  the  powers  that  shall  be  given  to  the  president.  By  this 
enumeration  it  excludes  at  once  the  idea  that  without  such  enu- 
meration the  president  would,  in  virtue  of  his  office,  have  pos- 
sessed all  executive  powers;  for,  if  such  were  the  case,  the  con- 
stitution, a3  was  remarked  by  the  senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Ew- 
ing) would  be  very  deficient  in  what  a constitution  should  be; 
for  a well  regulated  government.  Let  it  be  recollected  that  this 
was  not  intended  to  be  a constitution  of  unlimited  powers,  but 
that  the  powers  granted  by  it,  both  legislative  and  executive, 
were  express  and  limited;  for  it  declared  that  all  powers  not 
granted  by  it  should  be  withheld.  The  idea  that  the  executive 
possessed  powers  in  virtue  of  his  office  had  led  to  continual  as- 
sumptions of  power  on  the  one  hand,  while  it  was  resisted  on 
the  other,  and  the  fluctuations  of  executive  power  had  general- 
ly ended  in  new  encroachments.  This  enumeration  of  execu- 
tive power,  before  alluded  to,  was  intended  by  the  framers  of 
the  constitution  as  a security  against  executive  encroachments; 
and  for  this  purpose  it  was  defined  as  strictly  and  as  precisely, 
as  the  nature  of  language  would  permit;  but  define  and  define 
as  you  may,  you  cannot  so  mark  executive  powers  as  to  be  the 
same  to  all  minds — your  definition  cannot  be  made  with  that 
mathematical  precision  as  lobe  beyond  doubt  or  misconcep- 
tion, and  therefore  the  nature  of  executive  powers  will  be  view- 
ed differently  by  different  eyes. 

What  were  the  powers  granted  by  the  constitution  to  the  ex- 
ecutive and  to  the  legislative  branches  of  the  government?  To 


the  executive  was  given  the  power,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  senate,  to  make  treaties;  to  appoint  ambassadors 
and  other  public  ministers  and  consuls,  judges  of  the  supreme 
court,  and  other  officers.  He  had  also  the  power  to  appoint  to 
vacancies  happening  in  the  recess  of  the  senate,  such  appoint- 
ments expiring  at  the  end  of  the  next  session  of  congress.  At 
the  end  of  the  third  section,  the  executive  was  empowered  to 
take  care  that  the  laws  shall  be  faithfully  executed;  and  he  was 
further  empowered  to  commission  all  the  officers  of  the  United 
States.  He  next  came  to  consider  the  legislative  powers  of 
congress,  and  here  he  would  call  the  attention  of  the  senate  to 
the  -first  article  of  the  constitution:  “All  legislative  powers 
herein  granted  shall  be  vested  in  a congress  of  the  United  Stales, 
which  shall  consist  of  a senate  and  house  of  representatives.” 
And,  after  enumerating  the  various  powers  of  congress,  the  con- 
stitution went  on  to  say,  that  it  «houid  have  power  “to  make 
all  laws  which  shall  be  necessary  arm  proper  for  carrying  into 
execution  the  foregoing  powers,  and  all  other  powers  vested  by 
this  constitution  in  the  government  of  the  United  Siato«5  0r  in 
any  department  or  office  thereof.”  Here  was  an  express’ g.ont 
of  power  to  congress  to  make  all  laws  necessary  and  proper  for 
carrying  into  execution  all  the  powers  vested  in  the  govern- 
ment, or  in  any  department  or  office  thereof. 

From  this  clause  it  was  very  evident  that  the  power  to  regu- 
late the  exercise  of  powers  granted  by  the  constitution,  was 
vested  in  congress  itself,  and  not  left  to  executive  discretion. 
Specific  powers  were  granted  to  the  executive  and  to  congress, 
but  it  was  provided  that  congress  should  regulate  the  exercise 
of  all  those  powers,  from  time  to  time,  and  make  such  laws  as 
might  be  necessary  and  proper  for  carrying  them  into  execution. 
This  was  not  a government  of  arbitrary  or  of  kingly  powers  such 
as  are  established  over  Europe,  but  a government  formed  on  a 
new  plan,  derived  from  the  people;  and  this  constitution  was 
laid  down  as  the  land  marks  by  which  the  agents  of  the  people 
were  to  be  guided,  and  by  which  their  lights  and  liberties  were 
to  be  preserved.  The  constitution  provided  that  congress  should 
“make  all  laws  necessary  and  proper  for  carrying  into  execu- 
tion all  powers  vested  by  it  in  the  government  of  the  United 
States,  or  in  any  department  or  office  thereof.  Now,  did  not 
this  clause  refer  to  the  carrying  into  execution  the  power  of  ap- 
pointment and  removal  from  office?  For  surely  the  words  de- 
partment, or  office  thereof,  applied  as  well  to  the  president  as 
to  any  other  officer  of  the  government.  There  was  an  execu- 
tive department,  and  the  president  was  the  officer  of  that  de- 
partment. There  were  a variety  of  departments  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  each  had  its  appropriate  officer  or  officers.  If  con- 
gress could  make  all  laws  necessary  and  proper  for  carrying  into 
execution  all  the  powers  vested  in  any  department  of  the  go- 
vernment or  office  thereof,  it  surely  could  make  laws  necessary 
and  proper  for  carrying  into  execution  the  powers  vested  in  the 
executive,  which  was  a department  or  office  of  the  government. 

The  prerogative  of  the  kings  of  England  did  as  expressly  vest 
the  executive  power  of  that  government  in  its  king,  as  the  con- 
stitution vested  our  executive  powers  in  a president;  but  did 
any  man  pretend  that,  because  the  executive  power  of  England 
was  vested  in  a king  that  it  could  not  be  regulated  by  law?  Was 
it  ever  pretended  by  any  whig  or  tory  in  the  worst  of  times,  that 
parliament  had  not  the  power  to  regulate  the  actions  of  the  king 
in  the  appointmentof  judges,and  all  other  officers  of  the  govern- 
ment? In  that  celebrated  revolution,  so  much  spoken  of  by 
writers,  there  was  an  act  of  parliament  declaring  that  all  judges 
should  hold  their  offices  during  good  behaviour,  and  should  not 
be  subject  to  removal  from  office  at  the  will  of  the  king,  nor 
should  their  salaries  be  dependent  on  him.  This  historical  fact 
must  be  remembered  by  every  senator.  But  again,  it  would  be 
found  that  the  power  of  appointment  to  office  had  been  regulat- 
ed by  law  in  Great  Britain,  and  by  referring  to  Blackstone  it 
would  be  seen  that  the  causes  were  defined  for  which  officers 
might  be  removed  from  office.  Now  although  the  power  of  re- 
moval from  office  under  this  government  was  no  where  express- 
ly granted  in  the  constitution,  yet  it  seemed  that  it  was  to  be 
worked  out  by  implication;  while,  strange  as  it  was,  it  was  not 
to  be  regulated  by  congress  under  the  clause  giving  it  the  pow- 
er to  make  laws  for  carrying  into  execution  “the  powers  vested 
in  the  government  of  the  United  Slates  or  in  any  department  or 
office  thereof.”  If  the  power  to  remove  from  office  be  necessa- 
ry to  enable  the  executive  to  carry  on  the  government,  then  the 
power  to  regulate  that  removal  belonged  to  congress.  It  would 
be  going  against  the  spirit  of  our  fathers,  who  framed  this  con- 
stitution, to  take  away  from  congress  the  power  of  regulating 
removals. 

It  had  been  objected  by  the  senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Kane) 
that  this  bill,  whilst  it  conceded  to  the  president  the  power  to 
remove  from  office,  at  the  same  time  attempted  to  require  that 
lie  should  state  the  causes  of  such  removal  to  the  senate.  Well, 
sir,  (said  Mr.  B.)  I admit  that  the  bill  does  not  profess  to  take 
away  the  power  of  removal.  The  committee  did  not  think  it 
proper  to  interfere  further,  than  to  provide  that  the  president 
should  state  his  reasons  for  the  removals  he  might  make.  The 
gentleman  had  asked  what  the  senate  would  do  with  those  rea- 
sons when  they  got  them.  He  would  answer,  that  that  matter 
was  to  be  determined  by  the  senate.  It  was  not  for  him  to  in- 
quire into  what  subsequent  senates  might  do;  it  was  sufficient 
for  him  that  the  single  circumstance  of  requiring  of  the  presi- 
dent to  rommunicate  to  the  senate  his  reasons  for  the  exercise 
of  the  power  of  removal,  would  be  a sufficient  cheek  against 
the  abuse  of  that  power.  Was  there  no  difference  between  suf- 
fering a man  to  act  under  a secret  hidden  motive,  governed  by 
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mere  partiality  or  prejudice,  and  his  acting  for  causes  which  he 
was  bound  to  proclaim  to  the  world?  Was  it  not  an  important 
point  to  make  the  executive  examine  and  consider  well  the 
charges  against  a public  officer,  that  he  might  lake  good  care 
that  the  charges  were  well  founded  and  of  sufficient  weight,  be- 
fore he  removed  him  from  office?  The  commilfee  had  endea- 
vored to  avoid  any  interference  with  the  executive  power;  but, 
at  the  same  time,  to  put  such  sufficient  checks  and  balances  on 
it  as  experience  recommended,  to  prevent  its  abuse.  At  what 
time,  he  asked,  had  removals  from  office  been  made,  that  did 
not  produce  some  agitation  in  the  public  mind?  He  had  not, 
however,  at  any  time,  intended  to  discuss  this  part  of  the  ques- 
tion; he  did  not,  when  he  gave  his  consent  to  the  bill  in  com- 
mittee, nor  had  he  at  any  time  since,  intended  to  go  into  it  as  a 
parly  measure.  Look,  said  Mr.  B.  at  the  complexion  of  the 
committee.  It  was  composed  of  the  three  different  parties 
which  divided  the  senate.  First,  there  was  the  party  support- 
ing the  administration,  who  assumed  to  be  the  exclusive  demo- 
crats; then  there  was  the  national  republicans;  and  lastly,  there 
was  another  party,  to  which  he  belonged,  and  which  he  was 
sorry  to  say  did  not  meet  with  much  favor  now  a-days,  denomi- 
nating themselves  the  state  rights  party,  but  who  were  stigma- 
tized with  the  mad-dog  name  of  nullifiers.  Now,  it  happened, 
that  the  committee  consisted  of  two  members  from  each  of  these 
three  parties.  No  one  parly  could  do  any  thing  in  the  commit- 
tee without  drawing  aid  from  one  of  the  others;  yet  there  was 
a concurrence  of  the  whole  of  the  committee  in  the  report  and 
bills,  with  but  one  single  exception,  and  that  was  with  regard 
to  the  amendment  to  the  constitution. 

He  mentioned  this  to  show  that  the  measure  before  the  senate 
was  not  a party  movement,  and  that  it  was  not  introduced  for 
the  purpose  of  exciting  that  party  spirit,  too  much  of  which  was 
abroad.  He  solemnly  declared  that  he  had  no  desire,  in  any 
discussion  he  might  engage  in,  to  rouse  any  of  those  party  feel- 
ings which  prevailed  outside  of  the  senate.  He  was  too  old  a 
man  to  permit  such  feelings  to  enter  his  breast.  He  knew  that 
there  must,  and  that  there  always  would  be,  different  parties  in 
this  country  at  times  excited  by  high  party  feeling.  For,  as  in 
the  natural  elements,  the  winds,  waves  and  billows,  were  ne- 
cessary to  purify  the  world,  so  the  storms  of  party  were  neces- 
sary to  purify  the  political  world.  He  had  been  much  of  his 
life  in  a minority,  while  he  always  believed  himself  to  be  a re- 
publican; yet  he  knew  that  republics  had  been  overthrown  by 
those  calling  themselves  republicans.  Even  under  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son’s and  Mr.  Madison’s  administrations,  he  had  been  deemed 
rebellious.  He  would  not  then  vote  for  a particular  measure, 
and  he  was  denounced.  Yet  public  opinion  had  since  done 
him  justice.  It  was  only  necessary  that  a free  and  candid  dis- 
cussion should  go  abroad;  and  those  who  paid  the  taxes,  and 
bore  the -burdens  of  the  government,  would  come  to  a just  con- 
clusion. 

He  would  not  (Mr.  B.  said)  farther  occupy  the  time  of  the 
senate.  He  was  convinced,  from  the  examination  that  he  had 
given  to  the  subject,  that  this  bill  contained  necessary  and  pro- 
per provisions  for  the  regulation  of  the  executive  department: 
that,  whilst  it  took  away  none  of  those  powers  necessary  for 
carrying  on  the  government,  it  placed  them  under  such  proper 
regulations  as  experience  dictated.  He  forbore  to  go  into  de- 
tail. He  left  it  to  every  senator  to  form  his  own  opinions  as  to 
the  propriety  of  passing  this  bill.  But,  surely,  if  public  calm- 
ness, public  confidence,  and  public  security,  was  at  all  desira- 
ble, it  must  be  obvious  that  the  provisions  of  a bill  of  the  nature 
of  the  one  before  (he  senate,  were  necessary.  In  desiring  the 
passage  of  this  bill,  he  had  only  the  welfare  of  his  country  at 
heart.  He  had  no  personal  object  in  view.  He  had  no  ambi- 
tion. For  himself,  he  preferred  to  sit  with  his  rod  and  line  on 
the  banks  of  a clear  and  pellucid  stream,  enjoying  the  pleasures 
of  calmness  and  contemplation,  to  any  objects  that  ambition 
could  achieve. 

Mr.  Shepley  said:  It  is  not  my  purpose,  nor  do  I intend  to 
enter  into  an  elaborate  argument  upon  this  bill;  but  I do  intend 
to  assign  a reason  or  two  why  the  bill,  in  my  judgment,  if  it 
could  be  carried  into  effect,  would  be  productive  of  much  mis- 
chief, and  of  no  good. 

It  proposes  to  repeal  the  law  which  limits  the  tenure  of  cer- 
tain offices  to  four  years,  and  to  require  the  president,  upon  the 
removal  of  an  officer,  when  he  nominates  a successor,  to  assign 
his  reasons  to  the  senate  for  such  removal.  What  then  is  to 
be  the  practical  operation  of  the  bill?  It  will  prevent  the  ter- 
mination of  official  life  by  the  operation  of  law.  When  an  in- 
dividual obtains  office,  he  will  continue  to  hold  it  until  de- 
prived of  it  by  death,  unless  the  president  removes  him.  But 
the  president  is  not  to  remove  him  without  assigning  his  rea- 
sons to  the  senate;  and  there  is  no  object  in  having  the  reasons 
assigned,  unless  those  reasons  are  to  be  examined,  and  their 
sufficiency  decided  upon  by  the  senate,  as  well  as  by  the  whole 
people.  The  president,  therefore,  must  not  only  be  able  to  as- 
sign satisfactory  reasons,  but  he  must  be  enabled  to  establish 
by  satisfactory  proof  every  fact  upon  which  those  reasons  are 
founded.  If  he  does  not  do  this,  he  may  be  condemned  in  the 
judgment  of  others,  however  good  those  reasons  may  be  in  his 
own  mind,  and  however  well  proved  may  be  the  facts  in  his 
own  judgment.  The  practical  result,  then,  must  be,  that  the 
president  cannot  remove  from  office  until  misconduct  or  cor- 
ruption shall  not  only  be  made  to  appear  satisfactorily  to  him  to 
exist,  but  it  must  be  so  satisfactorily  proved,  as  to  establish  the 
fact  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  senate.  The  reasons,  then,  must 


be  as  satisfactory  and  as  well  established,  as  if  an  impeachment 
of  the  officer  was  to  be  brought  forward  by  the  house,  and  tried 
and  decided  in  this  body.  It  would  readily  be  perceived,  that, 
if  such  was  to  be  the  practical  operation  of  the  proposed  bill,  it 
virtually  made  the  tenure  of  office  a tenure  during  good  beha- 
viour, which  is  the  same  as  during  life,  unless  misconduct  ia 
proved.  This  bill,  then,  really  proposes  a practical  change  of 
the  mode  of  holding  office  under  this  government,  as  to  all  the 
officers  but  the  judicial  officers;  and  gives  the  same  security  to 
all  others  as  to  the  judicial  officers,  except  that  the  judicial 
officers  will  hold  their  offices  by  virtue  of  the  constitutional 
provision,  while  the  others  hold  theirs  by  virtue  of  the  law. 

And  what  is  to  be  the  effect  of  the  proposed  change?  In  the 
first  place,  it  creates  a privileged  class  in  the  community.  And 
I am  not  disposed  to  encourage  the  establishment  of  a favored 
and  privileged  class,  having  distinct  interest  and  a separated 
feeling  marked  off,  and  divided  from  the  people  by  distinguisha- 
ble lines. 

Reason  and  experience  both  teach  us,  that  the  result  of  hold- 
ing offices  during  good  behaviour,  is  to  create  an  impression  in 
the  officer,  that  he  may  consult  his  own  feelings,  his  own  con- 
venience, his  caprice  or  pleasure,  instead  of  the  interests  and 
the  convenience  of  the  people,  for  whose  benefit  only  he  holds, 
or  ought  to  hold  it.  He  will  conduct  differently  in  office  from 
what  he  would  do,  if  he  knew  that  he  was  at  all  limes  subject 
to  be  removed,  whenever  it  could  be  shown  that  the  people 
could  be  better  served  by  another. 

The  officer  who  holds  during  good  behaviour,  soon  acquires  a 
disposition  to  regard  the  office  as  his  own  property  or  estate, 
rather  than  as  a trust  merely,  which  he  administers,  not  for  his 
own  benefit,  but  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  people.  And  he 
is  not  influenced  by  that  direct  sense  of  duty  which  ought  to 
and  would  control  him,  if  he  was  more  sensible  of  a direct  ac- 
countability to  public  opinion.  The  tendency  is  to  hold  out 
temptations  to  him  to  abuse  his  trust,  because  he  can  do  it  with 
less  danger  of  being  deprived  of  it. 

If  offices  are  held  during  good  behaviour,  or  life,  the  govern- 
ment is  disabled  from  doing  justice  to  the  people;  they  have  a 
right  to  require  of  the  government  the  appointment  of  such 
men  to  office  as  can  best  perform  the  duties;  and  it  may  hap- 
pen, and  frequently  does,  and  will  happen,  that  individuals  are 
selected  for  office  who  prove  to  be  deficient  in  those  qualifica- 
tions of  mind,  or  habits  of  life,  which  are  necessary  to  enable 
them  to  discharge  the  duties  to  the  best  advantage,  and  most 
usefully;  and  yet  they  may  endeavor  to  do  well.  And  are  the 
people  to  suffer  all  the  evils  of  their  remaining  in  office  for  life, 
while  they  may  be  useful  to  themselves  or  others  in  a different 
situation,  and  when  others  may  be  enabled  to  discharge  the  du- 
ties intrusted  to  them,  much  more  to  the  interest  and  satisfac- 
tion of  the  people? 

Is  it  just  to  the  people  to  continue  a man  in  office  for  life,  if 
he  has  done  well,  who  may  have  been  so  fortunate  as  to  accu- 
mulate a large  estate,  while  there  may  be  found  many  equally 
capable  of  performing  the  duties,  who,  by  disease  or  other  mis- 
fortunes, may  have  been  reduced  to  want,  or  may  be  disquali- 
fied for  more  active  and  laborious  business? 

It  may  be  desirable  to  have  the  power  to  bestow  office  upon 
those  well  qualified,  who,  in  the  service  of  the  country  in  time 
of  war,  may  have  been  disabled  for  the  more  active  duties  of 
life  by  the  loss  of  a limb,  or  by  the  effects  of  disease,  instead  of 
burthening  the  people  with  their  support  by  a pension.  And 
must  the  government  be  deprived  of  this  power,  for  the  pur- 
pose, it  may  be,  of  assisting  the  luxurious  officeholder  to  ob- 
tain still  other  indulgences? 

The  effect  will  be  to  perpetuate  abuses.  A man  long  in 
office,  if  he  becomes  skilful  in  the  performance  of  its  duties, 
becomes  also  skilful  in  all  the  means  by  which  he  may  use  it 
for  oppression;  for  the  accumulation  of  unjust  gains;  and  skilful 
in  the  thousand  devices  by  which  he  may  tax  the  government 
and  people  both,  and  obtain  emoluments  which  were  never  de- 
signed for  him. 

He  becomes  wise  also,  in  covering  up,  and  in  keeping  secret, 
abuses  which  exist;  and  which  can  never  be  discovered  and 
proved  even  when  believed  to  exist,  until  he  is  removed,  and 
all  his  papers  and  proceedings  are  subjected  to  the  examination 
of  others.  It  has  been  often  found  that  it  is  only  by  removals 
that  the  truth,  with  regard  to  the  conduct  of  officers,  is  disclos- 
ed. And  for  this  reason  it  is,  that  many  of  the  states  have 
limited  a period  of  time  beyond  which  no  person  should  hold 
the  office  of  treasurer.  They  have  judged  it  to  be  wise  to  de- 
prive those  of  office,  who  are  intrusted  with  their  money,  at 
certain  short  periods  of  time,  and  to  require  a surrender  of  all 
their  papers,  and  an  examination  of  all  their  conduct;  and  they 
do  this  because  they  judge  it  to  be  the  only  certain  and  effectu- 
al method  of  having  the  trust  faithfully  and  safely  discharged. 
Why  should  a rule,  deemed  just  and  wise  by  so  many  states, 
be  disregarded  by  us? 

Experience  has  taught  the  states,  as  well  as  the  union,  that 
it  is  a wise  and  just  rule.  Many  instances  of  defalcation  and 
corruption  among  those,  who  were  supposed  to  be  good  officers 
while  in  office,  have  been  discovered,  on  their  retiring  by  vir- 
tue of  a law,  or  on  their  removal;  and  their  names  could  be 
given,  but  I forbear  to  do  it,  as  it  is  not  necessary  to  the  argu- 
ment. 

There  is  now  a double  responsibility  upon  public  officers. 
They  are  responsible  to  the  president  as  the  executive;  and 
they  are  now  also  responsible  to  the  people.  They  must  so 
discharge  their  duties  as  to  satisfy  those,  whose  duty  it  is  to 
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overlook  them  and  to  see  that  their  duties  are  faithfully  and 
punctually  performed}  and  they  must  also  so  discharge  them  as 
to  promote  the  interest  and  convenience  of  the  people  for 
whose  benefit  they  hold  the  trust.  And  a failure  to  satisfy 
both,  will  justly,  in  my  judgment,  call  lor  a change.  How  fre- 
quently does  the  knowledge  that  an  officer  does  not  discharge 
his  duties  in  a proper  manner  come  to  the  appointing  power 
only  through  his  responsibility  to  public  opinion!  But  it  cannot 
be  expected  that  public  opinion  will  be  the  means  of  checking 
the  abuses  of  office,  when  that  public  opinion  can  have  no  ope 
rative  influence  upon  the  officer.  Proof  is  required;  general 
dissatisfaction  and  complaint  can  effect  nothing.  Who  will 
put  himself  in  the  power  of  an  officer,  clothed  with  perpetual 
autiiority,  by  becoming  his  accuser,  when  he  must  know,  that, 
if  lie  fails  in  making  certain  proof,  he  is  to  be  subjected  to  an 
interminable  difficulty?  No  one,  sir.  Jt  will  never  be  done. 
The  officer  will  feel  that  he  can  hold  office  in  defiance  of  pub- 
lic opinion;  and  the  people  will  feel  it  loo;  and  will  no  longer 
regard  the  officer  as  one  of  themselves,  performing  services  for 
their  benefit,  but  they  will  look  upon  him  as  one  estranged 
from  their  interests  and  foreign  from  their  feelings,  and  there 
will  no  longer  exist  that  confidence  and  harmony  between  pub- 
lic officers  and  the  people,  which  ought  to  exist,  and  must  exist 
for  the  benefit  of  the  people.  The  people  now  can  make  them- 
selves heard  and  respected,  and  by  the  force  of  public  opinion 
can  have  their  servants  displaced.  But  if  the  president  is  re- 
quired to  give  satisfactory  reasons  for  a removal,  he  must  first 
have  the  proof  of  misconduct,  and  if  proof  is  attempted  as  long 
as  parties  exist,  the  testimony  will  be  contradictory,  and  there 
will  be  room  tor  a dispute  upon  the  facts,  and  the  people  will 
never  be  enabled  to  procure  a removal  until  a case  is  made  so 
clear  as  to  authorise  and  justify  an  impeachment.  The  voice 
of  the  people  is  lost;  they  can  no  longer  be  heard,  or,  if  heard, 
respected.  I would  never  take  away  this  two  fold  responsi- 
bility; never  destroy  this  responsibility  to  the  people. 

A man  may  prove  to  be  a bad  public  officer  from  constitution- 
al traits  of  character.  He  may  be  slow  in  the  discharge  of 
duty,  where  expedition  is  required.  He  may  have  an  irritable 
temper,  where  great  patience  is  desirable  or  necessary.  These, 
and  a great  variety  of  other  causes,  may  prevent  his  discharging 
official  duties  as  they  ought  to  be  discharged;  and  yet  he  may 
not  be  chargeable  with  any  intentional  misconduct;  and  must 
the  people  suffer  under  these  inconveniences  without  any 
effectual  remedy?  The  injury  or  inconvenience  to  the  indivi- 
dual by  removal,  is  not  at  all  to  be  compared  to  the  public  in- 
jury by  his  continuance,  in  such  cases. 

But,  sir,  I go  further,  and  I will  say  plainly,  that  I hold  to 
“rotation  in  office.”  It  would  not  necessarily  require  any  po- 
sitive fault  in  an  officer,  in  order  to  remove  him  from  office. 
If  the  constitution  had  been  so  made  as  to  entitle  the  officer  to 
retain  office  during  good  behaviour,  I would  myself,  if  no  oilier 
person  did,  move  an  amendment  to  it  to  change  the  tenure  of 
office.  I can  never  agree  to  the  principle,  that  offices  are  to  be 
held  for  life,  f protest  against  it  from  first  to  last.  It  operates 
against  the  people;  its  tendency  is  to  produce  mischief,  not  good 
to  them;  good  to  none  but  to  that  privileged  class  which  it  es- 
tablishes. 

He  who  performs  Ills  duties  well,  has  established  no  special 
claim  to  future  favor.  He  has  received  his  full  pay  in  lire  man- 
ner in  which  he  expected  to  receive  it,  when  he  accepted  the 
office;  whether  it  be  a pecuniary  or  an  honorary  reward. 
Olliers  are  equally  entitled  with  himself,  at  all  times,  and  he 
has  no  just  cause  of  complaint,  if  lie  is  required  to  share  either 
honors  or  emoluments  with  others. 

It  is  just,  and  proper,  and  useful,  without  regard  to  party,  or 
party  favors,  to  change  public  officers.  It  is  in  accordance 
with  our  system  of  government,  which  holds  out  equal  rights 
and  equal  privileges  to  all.  And  when  officers  hold  under  this 
government  during  good  behaviour,  then  one  of  its  great  fea- 
tures, of  holding  out  equal  privileges  to  all,  will  have  been  de- 
stroyed. I yield  to  the  violation  of  the  principle  in  the  case  of 
judicial  officers,  only  from  the  necessity  of  the  case.  The  ju- 
dicial power  constitutes  one  of  the  distinct  branches  of  the  go- 
vernment. It  is  called  upon  to  decide  whether  the  legislative 
branch  has  exceeded  its  constitutional  power  in  the  enactment 
of  the  laws.  It  is  required  to  give  a legal  construction  to  the 
meaning  of  those  laws.  It  is  supposed  these  decisions  may  be 
disagreeable  or  offensive  to  the  legislature.  It  must,  in  like 
manner,  sit  in  judgment  upon  the  manner  in  which  the  officers 
of  the  executive  branch  execute  the  laws,  and  may  offend 
there,  also,  if  its  duty  is  faithfully  discharged.  The  number  of 
persons  composing  the  judicial  power  is  small,  its  patronage  is 
small;  if  it  has  any.  In  theory  it  is  supposed  to  he  compara- 
tively more  feeble  than  the  other  branches;  and  that  it  needs  to 
be  strengthened  by  giving  it  security  in  the  tenure  of  office,  for 
the  purpose  of  preserving  its  integrity  and  independence. 
Whether  experience  fully  justifies  the  soundness  of  the  reasons 
or  not,  which  decided  that  the  tenure  of  office  in  the  judicial 
branch  should  be  during  good  behaviour,  I think  it  may  be  said 
with  safety,  that  it  does  not  warrant  the  extension  of  the  like 
tenure  to  any  other  officer  of  the  government. 

I forbear  to  enter  upon  the  argument,  at  this  time,  of  the  con 
stitutional  question  presented  in  the  hill,  requiring  the  presi- 
dent to  give  his  reasons,  for  a removal  of  an  officer,  to  this 
body.  The  subject  is  too  broad  for  discussion  at  this  time, 
when  so  few  days  remain  for  the  business  of  the  session.  I 
will  only  say  that,  in  my  opinion,  the  power  of  removal  right 
fully  belongs  to  the  president,  under  the  constitution,  indepen- 


dent of  the  uniform  practice  ever  since  the  existence  of  the  go- 
vernment. The  uniform  practice  of  the  government,  and  the 
acquiescence  of  the  people  under  that  practice,  without  com- 
plaint, since  its  first  formation,  have  settled  it,  if  a question  can 
be  so  settled.  In  my  judgment,  therefore,  the  proposed  mea- 
sure is  unconstitutional.  it  requires  one  independent  branch 
of  the  government  to  give  reasons  for  its  conduct  io  another  in- 
dependent branch.  And  if  one  branch  must  give  the  reasons  of 
its  acts  to  another  branch,  it  follows,  of  course,  that  those  rea- 
sons are  to  be  examined  and  a judgment  is  to  be  formed  and 
pronounced  upon  them.  And  the  result  is  to  be,  that  one 
branch  of  the  government  is  to  be  trying  and  judging  another 
branch  as  independent  as  itself;  and  the  spectacle  is  to  be  pre- 
sented, of  the  separate  branches  of  the  government  occupying 
their  time  in  hearing  testimony  and  judging  of  each  others’ 
acts,  instead  of  attending  to  the  duties  intrusted  to  them  under 
the  constitution.  I find  no  provision  in  the  constitution  autho- 
rising such  a course;  and,  until  it  can  be  shown,  1 must  bold  it 
to  be  alike  inexpedient  and  unconstitutional.  The  accounta- 
bility of  the  three  separate  and  independent  branches  of  the  go- 
vernment, is  not  to  each  other,  except  in  cases  such  as  im- 
peachment, provided  for  in  the  constitution,  but  to  the  people. 

This  bill  proposes  a measure,  then,  which,  in  my  judgment, 
is  a violation  of  good  sense,  sound  reason,  and  the  provisions 
of  the  constitution. 

Mr.  White,  of  Tennessee,  rose  and  addressed  the  senate  to 
the  following  effect: 

Mr.  President:  It  was  my  fortune  to  be  placed  on  l he  com- 
mittee offline,  in  the  year  1826,  whose  proceedings  have  been 
spoken  of  in  this  debate.  I am  one  of  that  committee,  who  con- 
curred in  reporting  the  bill,  said  to  be  similar  to  the  one  now 
under  consideration;  I am  now  as  ready  to  carry  out  the  opi- 
nions ttien  entertained  as  I was  at  that  lime,  unless  it  can  be 
shown  congress  has  no  power  to  make  the  enactments,  or  that 
they  would  be  injuiious  to  society. 

The  number  of  officers  employed  in  handling  public  money, 
was  necessarily  very  much  increased  during  the  war  which  ter- 
minated in  1814,  1815.  Although  the  president  had  the  power 
to  remove  all  the  officers  mentioned  in  the  bill,  yet  it  was  be- 
lieved in  the  year  1820  it  had  not  been  exercised  as  frequently 
as  the  public  interest  required.  Officers  who  had  collected  mo- 
ney which  they  ought  to  have  paid  into  the  treasury,  ami  offi- 
cers who  drew  money  out  of  the  treasury,  which  it  was  their 
duty  to  disburse,  according  to  the  requirements  of  acts  of  con- 
gress, had  in  many  instances  failed  in  the  performance  of  their 
duty,  losses  had  been  sustained  and  it  was  feared  more  would 
be  sustained,  unless 'additional  provisions  were  made;  these 
circumstances  gave  rise  to  the  act  of  1820. 

By  this  statute,  at  the  end  of  every  four  years,  each  of  these 
officers  are  to  be  out  of  office,  as  a matter  of  course,  without 
the  exercise  of  any  executive  power  whatever;  and  during  the 
rfour  years,  the  president,  if  he  pleases  to  do  so,  has  the  power 
of  removing  all,  or  any  of  them  from  office. 

In  carrying  into  effect  the  provisions  of  this  act,  it  was  ex- 
pected, when  the  term  of  an  officer  expired,  the  president  would 
inform  himself,  through  the  proper  department,  whether  the  of- 
ficer had  discharged  his  duly  with  facility,  and  if  he  was  inform- 
ed he  had,  that  he  would  then  renominate  him  for  the  same  of- 
fice for  another  term. 

I believe  that  the  benefits  expected  from  this  law  have  been 
realized  by  the  practice  under  it.  Ever  since  I have  had  the 
honor  of  a seat  on  this  floor  I affirm,  that,  both  under  the  past, 
and  the  present  administration,  I Jiave  witnessed  the  strictest 
scrutiny  into  the  conduct  of  these  officers,  whenever  renomi- 
nated, and  I do  not  remember  a single  case,  in  which  there  was 
a disposition  manifested  to  continue  any  one  of  them  who  had 
been  faithless  in  his  trust. 

But  in  1826  the  committee  believed,  although  much  good  had 
resulted  from  this  law;  yet,  in  the  struggles  for  place  and  for 
power,  between  parties,  very  great  evils,  which  had  not  been 
foreseen,  would  in  all  probability  be  experienced. 

The  whole  of  these  officers,  amounting  to  a vast  number,  all 
going  out  at  the  end  of  each  four  years,  and  being  entirely  de- 
pendent on  the  will  of  the  president,  whether  their  commissions 
should  be  renewed  or  not,  would  induce  many  of  them  to  look 
more  to  their  own  situation  and  interest,  than  to  the  welfare  of 
the  country,  and  with  a view  to  secure  themselves,  they  would 
be  most  likely  to  conform  their  opinions  to  the  wishes  of  the 
president,  whoever  he  might  happen  to  be.  If  lie  was  a candi- 
date for.re-eleetion  himself  they  would  most  likely  vote  for  him, 
or  if  one  of  his  friends  was  a candidate  they  would  vote  for  him, 
although  they  might  conscientiously  believe  the  best  interests 
of  the  country  would  be  promoted  by  the  election  of  his  oppo- 
nent. It  is  no  answer  to  this  argument  to  say,  it  casts  reproach 
upon  those  officers  to  suppose  they  would  surrender  their  opi- 
nions to  those  in  power  Mr.  President,  is  it  a reproach  to  say 
they  are  men?  Is  it  a stigma  upon  their  character,  to  say,  that 
while  they  live  in  this  world,  that  while  they  have  families  to 
provide  for,  they  must  have  the  means  of  living?  We  all  know, 
we  are  too  apt  io  conclude,  that  our  neighbors  will  be  pretiv 
well  provided  for,  when  we  are  well  provided  for  ourselves. 
Experience  convinces  us  that  when  a man  who  is  dependent 
on  his  own  exertions  for  a living,  obtains  one  of  these  offices, 
he  and  his  family  manage  well  if  they  keep  their  expenditures 
within  the  salary.  They  become  dependent  upon  the  quarter’s 
salary  for  food  and  clothing.  If  deprived  of  the  office  the  man 
knows  not  to  what  to  turn  his  hand  to  earn  a dollar  to  subsist 
upon — to  be  deprived  of  tlie  office  is  to  be  deprived  of  the  only 
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means  of  obtaining  a living  by  honest  means.  Under  such  cir- 
cumstances it  is  most  likely  the  officer  will  not  give  his  judg- 
ment fair  play,  he  will  conform  his  opinions  to  the  opinions  of 
the  man  who  has  his  all  in  his  power,  or  if  he  has  manliness 
enough  to  form  an  impartial  opinion  of  the  merits  of  the  respec- 
tive candidates,  he  will  too  seldom  have  the  fortitude  to  express 
it,  eitiier  in  conversation,  or  by  his  vole.  The  probability  is, 
that  he  will  soon  lose  all  that  manly  independence  so  essential 
to  the  preservation  of  a free  government. 

But,  Mr.  President,  this  evil  does  not  stop  with  the  head  of 
the  family — it  stops  not  with  his  wife  and  his  children;  it  is  com- 
municated to  his  family  connexions.  They  know  the  situation 
of  the  officer,  he  and  they  talk  it  over  in  their  family  circle,  they 
sympathise  with  him,  and  all  know  the  feelings  of  the  execu- 
tive will  be  the  more  kind  towards  him,  in  proportion  to  his  in- 
fluence among  his  friends,  and  the  result  will  be,  that  in  most 
cases  they  will  nil  settle  down  in  the  conviction  that  it  is  most 
wise  to  think  and  vote  as  the  president  wishes. 

Very  little  reflection,  I think,  must  satisfy  us  of  the  alarming 
extent  of  this  influence  in  our  elections.  All  district  attornies, 
all  custom  house  officers,  all  paymasters,  all  receivers  of  public 
moneys  at  your  land  offices,  and  all  surveyors  of  your  public 
lands,  with  their  clerks  and  all  their  family  connexions  placed 
in  a situation  to  do  as  the  president  of  the  United  States  may 
wish;  add  to  this  the  further  consideration  that  these  men  from 
their  official  stations  each  has  vastly  more  influence  among  his 
acquaintances,  than  he  would  have  if  he  were  a private  man. 
Society,  from  the  very  situation  of  the  officer,  will  suppose  him 
a better  judge  of  the  fitness  of  a man  for  the  presidential  chair, 
than  he  would  be  if  he  were  a private  man;  besides  this,  many 
will  know  that  the  officer  will  have  it  in  his  power  to  do  them 
good  turns  in  his  office,  if  they  can  secure  his  good  opinion. 

Now  let  us  suppose  a president  in  office,  possessed  of  a mass 
of  influence  thus  collected,  wishing  to  be  elected  a second  term, 
when  it  was  the  interest  of  society  to  leave  him  out,  and  put 
some  other  person  in;  or  let  us  suppose  a president  in  for  the 
last  time,  and  to  wish  to  designate  some  individual  as  his-suc- 
cessor,  who  would  not  be  the  choice  of  a majority  if  left  free  to 
act  according  to  their  unbiased  judgment,  what  then  would 
most  probably  happen?  We  mightsometimes  find  that  the  pre- 
sident would  not  in  such  a case  be  contented  with  all  these  peo-t 
pie  simply  thinking  with  him,  and.  voting  with  him;  they  must 
do  more,  on  pain  of  not  being  renominated — they  must  each 
man  do  his  best  to  influence  as  many  to  think,  to  speak  and  to 
act  with  them,  as  they  can  procure. 

Where  could  you  find  a man  able  to  make  a stand  in  opposi- 
tion to  it?  No  where!  And  you  would  seldom  find  one  willing 
to  make  the  experiment. 

Every  one  must  believe  he  could  have  no  chance  for  success 
against  such  fearful  odd3.  These  officers  and  their  friends 
would  act  in  concert,  from  one  end  of  the  union  to  the  other. 
They  will  have  it  in  their  power  to  pour  out  at  once,  through 
the  whole  body  politic,  a flood  that  would  sweep  from  the  pur- 
est man  that  lives,  every  particle  of  reputation  he  had  acquired 
by  a long  life  of  virtue  and  usefulness. 

In  1826,  as  one  member  of  the  committee,  I came  to  the  con- 
clusion, it  was  dangerous  to  leave  such  a power  in  the  hands  of 
the  executive,  and  through  our  chairman  expressed  that  opi- 
nion to  the  world.  I entertain  the  same  opinion  now,  am  pre- 
pared to  reaffirm,  and  to  act  upon  it. 

Then  I was  in  opposition  to  the  administration— now  T am  a 
friend  to  the  administration.  This  can  make  no  change  in  my 
course.  When  we  have  a pure  and  virtuous  man  for  a chief 
magistrate,  he  will  thank  congress  to  take  from  him  every  dis- 
cretionary power,  which  they  can  take  with  propriety.  It  will 
ease  him  of  labor,  and  a responsibility,  most  unpleasant  to  a 
good  man,  and  he  will  still  have  as  many  discretionary  powers 
as  he  will  know  how  to  exercise  for  the  public  good.  If  ever  it 
should  be  our  misfortune  to  have  one  of  an  opposite  character, 
disposed  to  use  all  his  powers  for  the  benefit  of  himself  and  his 
friends,  and  for  the  purpose  of  perpetuating  power  in  his,  or 
their  hands,  then  society  at  large,  ought  to  thank  us  for  strip- 
ping the  executive  of  this  influence. 

My  opinions  upon  this  subject  are  not  founded  upon  the  petty 
consideration  of  who  is  in  power,  whether  a political  friend,  or 
a political  opponent;  they  rest  upon  the  eternal  principles  of 
what  l think  is  right  and  wrong,  between  those  who  are  in, and 
those  who  are  out  of  power.  They  are  founded  upon  principles 
deep  as  the  foundations  of  the  government  itself.  Upon  princi- 
ples which,  if  disregarded,  will  poison  the  very  fountain  from 
which  al/the  blessings  of  our  free  and  happy  government  flow. 
The  elective  franchise,  corrupt  that,  place  our  citizens  in  such 
a situation  that  they  will  not  freely  form  opinions  for  themselves 
and  fearlessly  act  upon  them,  and  we  will  have  little  left  worth 
preserving.  . 

When  called  on  to  act  my  part,  it  is  matter  not  to  be_consi- 
dered  by  me,  whether  my  friends  are  in  or  out.  In  1826,  when 
called  on  for  an  opinion,  my  friends  and  myself  were  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  political  wheel,  I then  entertained  and  expressed  an 
opinion.  Now  it  has  turned,  my  friends  and  myself  are  on  its 
top,  our  opponents  are  all  at  the  bottom;  where  we  may  be  with 
the  next  whirl  no  man  can  tell.  As  wise  men,  what  ought  we 
to  do?  We  ought  to  act  justly  to  all  men,  honestly  carry  out 
our  own  old  opinions.  Secure  the  people  as  far  as  we  can  in 
the  free,’ uninfluenced  exercise  of  their  own  opinions  at  elec- 
tions. 

My  principles  are  to  limit  power  if  we  can,  so  as  to  make 
every  man  as  secure  in  voting  for  whom  he  pleases,  as  he  is  in 
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matters  of  religion,  in  worshipping  his  Maker  according  to  the 
dictates  of  his  conscience. 

When  power  is  so  limited  that  no  man  can  use  it,  as  to  in- 
jure h'S  oppor,e,llSj  </ten’  aad  then  only>  do  1 consider  myself 

Some  speak  of  this  body  as  a permanent  one,  the  situation  in 
which  we  now  find  ourselves  is  another  proof  of  the  mutability 
of  all  temporal  concerns,  in  1826,  I had  the  honor  of  bein«  a 
member  of  the  committee  of  nine,  a majority  of  whom,  at  least, 
must  have  entertained  opinions  similar  to  my  own,  upon  this 
subject.  Where  are  they  now?  Two  only  on  this  floor,  in  a 
situation  to  be  heard  in  this  debate.  You,  Mr.  President,  ’lis 
true  are  present,  and  I am  sorry  in  a situation;  no  I am  not  sor- 
ry you  are  in  the  honorable  station  you  now  occupy,  but  I am 
truly  sorry  we  are  now  deprived  of  the  aid  of  your  distinguished 
talents  in  this  debate,  if  you  entertain  the  same  opinions  I do. 

We  are  not  acting  for  ourselves  alone,  we  are  not  acting  for 
the  people  of  our  own  time  only.  We  are  acting  for  the  people 
at  large  of  our  own  time,  and  for  the  people  in  all  time  to  come , 
let  us  then  so  act  as  will  transmit,  uncontaminated  by  official 
influence,  to  our  posterity,  the  free  institutions,  for  which  our 
ancestors  struggled,  and  which  we  received  from  them  as  an 
invaluable  inheritance. 

The  bill  still  will  leave  in  the  hands  of  the  president,  power 
enough  over  all  the  officers.  He  will  still  have  the  power  of 
dismissing  any  one  of  them,  at  any  moment  he  pleases.  This  is 
of  itself  a tremendous  power,  given  him  in  trust,  to  be  used  for 
the  public  good,  and  for  that  only.  Never  for  mere  difference 
of  opinion,  honestly  entertained,  decently  expressed,  and  acted 
on  with  moderation. 

The  question  recurs,  how  can  congress  secure  the  citizen  in 
office,  against  an  arbitrary  exercise  of  this  power,  in  cases  where 
the  public  good  does  not  require  it?  The  committee  have  at- 
tempted in  the  third  section,  by  providing  that  whenever  a no- 
mination is  made  to  the  senate  to  fill  a vacancy  made  by  a re- 
moval, the  president  shall  state  the  reason  for  such  removal. 

Thus  it  has  been  contended,  congress  has  no  power  to  do,  be- 
cause, say  the  opponents  of  this  bill,  all  executive  power  is  vest- 
ed in  the  president  by  the  constitution,  and  a removal  from  of- 
fice is  an  exercise  of  executive  power. 

The  arguments  upon  this  point  are  far  from  satisfactory  to  my 
mind,  and  I must  crave  the  indulgence  of  the  senate  wliile  I 
present  as  briefly  as  possible  my  own  views  upon  it. 

It  is  true  the  constitution  vests  in  the  president  the  executive 
power,  but  immediately  we  ask  ourselves,  what  executive  power, 
in  what  is  it  to  consist,  and  where  shall  we  ascertain  its  amount 
and  a specification  of  it? 

Is  any  gentleman,  either  here  or  elsewhere  prepared  to  state 
it  as  his  opinion,  that  under  our  form  of  government,  executive 
power  is  unlimited  and  undefined?  I hold  no  such  doctrine, 
and  it  would  appear  to  me  a most  wild  and  mischievous  opi- 
nion. 

The  executive  pow’er  in  our  government  in  the  president,  is 
that  vested  in  him  by  express  grants  in  the  constitution,  or  vest- 
ed in  him  by  acts  of  congress  passed  in  pursuance  of  the  consti- 
tution and  no  more. 

By  the  constitution  all  legislative  power  therein  ( herein ) grant- 
ed, is  vested  in  congress.  By  the  same  instrument,  the  execu- 
tive power  is  vested  in  a president. 

In  this  latter  clause,  the  words  “herein  granted,”  used  in  the 
former  are  dropped. 

The  reason  for  dropping  them,  is,  to  my  mind  very  obvious. 
If  they  had  been  used  as  to  the  president  he  would  not  have 
any  but  a small  portion  of  the  powers  necessary  to  be  vested  in 
him.  to  carry  on  the  affairs  of  government. 

The  framers  of  that  instrument,  foresaw  that  he  must  have 
many  more  powers  than  they  could  specify  in  the  constitution, 
and  therefore  they  say  the  executive  power  shall  be  vested  in  a 
president,  intending  that  he  should  have  and  exercise  all  the 
powers  they  themselves  afterwards  might  vest  him  with,  and 
also  all  others  which  congress  might  from  time  to  time  vest  in 
him  by  laws  passed  in  pursuance  of  the  constitution.  And  af- 
terwards they  sum  up  his  duties,  saying  that  he  shall  see  that 
the  laws  are  faithfully  executed. 

Under  these  several  claims  the  executive  powers  are  easily 
ascertained.  We  first  look  into  the  constitution,  and  there  see 
what  powers  are  expressly  given  to  him.  Next  we  look  to  the 
acts  of  congress,  and  there  find  what  powers  congress  has  vest- 
ed him  with,  and  thus  we  ascertain  his  whole  powers,  and 
then  we  see,  that  his  duties  are  to  see  that  all  these  powers 
are  faithfully  executed.  It  is  as  much  his  duty  to  see  that  a 
power  vested  in  him  by  constitutional  law  is  faithfully  execut- 
ed, as  it  is  to  see  that  a power  vested  in  him  by  the  constitu- 
tion itself  is  faithfully  executed. 

Whatever  powers  are  vested  by  the  constitution,  congress 
lias  no  power  to  change,  whatever  powers  they  vest  by  statute 
they  may  change  and  modify  at  pleasure. 

Any  other  notion  of  executive  powers  vested  in  the  presi- 
dent, it  seems  to  me  cannot  be  maintained  under  our  form  of 
government. 

By  the  constitution  two  classes  of  officers  are  evidently  in- 
tended. In  relation  to  one  of  these,  congress  is  bound  to  create 
them,  and  when  created,  the  tenure  of  their  office  is  fixed  by 
the  constitution,  and  can  never  be  changed  by  act  of  congress. 

As  it  relates  to  the  oiher  class,  congress  may  create  the  offi 
cer,  or  not,  as  they  please.  In  creating  it,  they  may  fix  the 
enure  as  they  please,  for  life,  for  years,  or  at  will;  they  pre- 
scribe what  duties  they  please,  and  fix  their  compensation  to 
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Bull  their  own  pleasure,  and  they  may  point  out  the  mode  in 
which  the  officer  is  to  be  removed  or  displaced. 

Every  officer  specified  in  the  bill  now  under  consideration, 
falls  within  this  latter  class. 

They  are,  what  is  called  in  the  constitution,  “inferior  offi- 
cers,” the  appointment  of  whom  congress  may  vest  in  the  pre 
sident  alone , in  the  “courts  of  justice,  or  in  the  heads  of  the 
departments.” 

Congress  then,  has  complete  power  over  all  these  officers— 
they  may  create  and  abolish  the  office  at  pleasure,  fix  and  mo- 
dify the  tenure  as  they  choose,  and  regulate  at  pleasure  the 
mode  of  getting  clear  of  the  officer.  They  may  either  have 
them  appointed  as  they  now  are,  by  the  president,  with  the  ad 
vice  of  the  senate,  or  by  the  president  alone,  or  by  the  courts  of 
just  ice,  or  the  heads  of  the  department. 

Suppose  the  bill  had  provided  that  district  attornies  should  be 
appointed  by  the  courts  to  hold  their  offices  during  the  pleasure 
of  the  court,  but  when  the  courts  removed  one  and  appointed 
another,  they  should  put  down  the  reason  for  removal,  would 
nny  gentleman  say  such  provision  was  unconstitutional?  I 
fancy  not. 

Suppose  all  the  other  officers  to  be  appointed  by  the  secreta- 
ry of  the  treasury,  and  him  vested  with  a power  of  removal, 
but  a provision  inserted  that  when  he  appointed  a successor  he 
should  state  why  he  had  removed  the  incumbent.  Would 
such  a provision  be  unconstitutional?  I think  not. 

If  such  provisions  would  not  in  those  cases  be  unconstitu- 
tional, why  will  the  like  provisions  be  unconstitutional  when 
the  president  is  to  appoint  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
senate.  In  each  case  it  is  legislative  enactment,  or  a subject 
where  congress  has  express  power  to  act  as  it  pleases,  without 
any  limitation,  the  law  therefore  being  constitutional,  the  pre- 
sident would  be  bound  to  see  it  faithfully  executed. 

To  me  it  appears  so  plain  that  congress  has  the  power  to  do 
what  this  bill  proposes,  that  I fee!  some  surprise  there  should 
be  any  variety  of  opinion  among  us  upon  this  question. 

Ours  is  emphatically  a government  of  laws.  We  are  a free 
people  because  it  is  so.  Whenever  the  will  of  the  people  is  ex- 
pressed either  in  the  constitution  or  in  a law  passed  in  pursu- 
ance thereof,  it  must  be  comp'ied  with,  because  according  to 
the  theory  of  our  government  the  people  are  sovereign. 

No  person  doubts,  or  can  doubt,  the  power  of  the  president 
to  remove  in  these  cases:  but  the  manner  in  which  he  exercises 
this  power  is  a different  question.  Gentlemen  who  argue 
against  this  section  say,  he  has  it  from  the  constitution,  be- 
cause it  is  an  executive  power.  I deny  this,  and  say  it  is  an 
executive  power,  because  it  is  made  so  by  statute,  and  he  per- 
forms a constitutional  duty  when  he  removes,  because  he  is  as 
much  bound  to  perform  executive  duties  pointed  out  by  statute, 
as  he  is  to  perform  those  specified  in  the  constitution.  It  is  an 
executive  power  because  it  was  the  will  of  the  people,  through 
congress,  as  their  agent,  to  make  it  so,  and  the  same  power 
through  the  same  agent  could  have  made  it  a judicial  duty,  if  it 
had  been  deeirred  wise  so  to  provide. 

When  our  reason  has  fair  play  it  appears  to  me  there  can  be 
no  difficulty  on  this  point.  In  1789  as  we  have  seen,  congress, 
by  the  casting  vote  of  the  vice  president,  thought  this  power  of 
removal  an  executive  power  under  the  Constitution.  From 
that  time  to  this  all  officers  of  this  class  have  held  their  offices 
during  the  pleasure  of  the  president,  so  expressed  in  the  commis- 
sion itself.  Subsequent  statutes  and  especially  those  of  1820, 
speaking  of  these  very  officers  being  removed  and  holding  dur- 
ing pleasure,  indicate  removals  by  the  president  and  at  his  sole 
pleasure.  If  then  the  enactments  of  congress  authorise  there 
moval,  who  can  doubt  of  the  power  of  the  president  to  remove? 

But  suppose  by  this  very  bill,  congress  should  say  these  offi- 
cers should  hold  their  offices  during  good  behaviour,  what  then 
becomes  of  this  constitutional  executive  power ? It  is  converted 
into  a judicial  power,  and  you  have  no  way  to  remove  the  in- 
cumbent but  by  impeachment;  or  by  an  exertion  of  legislative 
power  in  abolishing  the  office. 

If  we  suppose  this  power  of  removal  conferred  by  statute, 
and  not  by  the  constitution,  our  whole  course  is  consistent  in 
our  executive  business.  We  have  repeatedly  refused  to  call 
upon  the  executive  for  his  reasons,  and  why?  Because  the 
statutes  had  vested  the  power  of  removal  at  his  pleasure  merely, 
and  one  branch  of  congress  alone  had  no  power  to  require  that 
which  both  branches  had  not  seen  fit  to  require. 

Mr.  President,  these  are  the  principles  upon  which  I was 
prepared  to  act  in  1826.  They  are  those  upon  which  I wished 
to  bring  into  power  the  present  chief  magistrate.  I speak  only 
for  myself,  but  I believed  they  were  the  principles  of  the  party 
with  which  I acted,  and  that  we  were  to  give  effect  to  these 
principles,  so  far  as  we  might  have  the  power.  For  one,  I 
have  seen  no  sufficient  reason  to  change  them,  and  am  prepar- 
ed to  act  them  out.  It  is  in  vain  to  tell  me  this  is  a party 
question.  It  is  a question  of  fundamental  principles,  and  I am 
on  that  side  of  it,  in  which  I have  been  educated,  on  which  I 
have  heretofore  acted,  as  well  as  my  humble  abilities  have  en- 
abled me;  it  is  one  I cannot  abandon  for  any  earthly  considera- 
tion, because  in  its  maintenance  I believe  the  prosperity,  hap- 
piness and  security  of  the  present  and  succeeding  generations 
have  a deep  and  abiding  interest. 

It  is  asked  by  the  opponents  of  this  bill,  what  benefits  its 
friends  expect  from  a statement  of  the  reasons  of  the  removal, 
when  the  nomination  of  a successor  is  presented  to  the  senate. 

U^nswer  for  myself,  I wish  to  cut  up  by  the  roots  the  demo- 
ralizing tendencies  of  office  hunting.  I wish  to  make  such  pro- 


visions by  law  as  will  shield  the  chief  magistrate  from  imposi- 
tions being  practiced  upon  him,  to  induce  him  to  remove  men 
from  office;  I wish  to  shield  him  from  being  imposed  upon  as  to 
the  character  of  those  who  apply  for  office. 

As  the  law  now  stands,  whenever  a man  may  cast  a fancy 
for  an  office  filled  by  his  neighbor,  all  he  has  to  do  is,  to  poison 
the  mind  of  the  executive  against  the  incumbent,  and  to  make 
a favorite  impression  as  to  the  fitness  of  him  who  desires  to  be 
the  successor.  These  objects  can  be  accomplished  by  making 
characters  upon  paper  secretly.  Before  the  officer  is  aware 
of  it  his  reputation  is  blasted  by  secret  and  confidential  com- 
munications made  by  some  of  those  lie  had  esteemed  his 
friends;  they  are  lodged  with  the  executive,  where  it  is  expect- 
ed they  will  remain  secret,  and  upon  the  strength  of  these  re- 
presentations the  officer  is  removed.  When  this  is  accomplish- 
ed the  scuffle  commences  for  a successor,  and  paper  characters 
are  procured  for  perhaps  half  a dozen  applicants,  and  very  fre- 
quently the  individual  having  in  point  of  fact  the  worst  charac- 
ter of  any  of  the  group  is  so  dressed  up,  and  supported  by  eerii- 
ficates,  as  to  convince  the  executive  the  public  interest  will  be 
promoted  by  selecting  him  as  the  successor,  and  he  is  nominat- 
ed to  the  senate.  The  business  will  not  end  here;  all  the  disap- 
pointed applicants  then  go  to  work  with  senators  to  defeat  the 
confirmation  of  the  nomination,  each  hoping  when  that  is 
done,  he  stands  next  best  with  the  executive,  and  will  procure 
the  office. 

Under  the  present  state  of  things,  society  will  become  demo- 
ralized, men  will  be  constantly  coveting  that  possessed  by  their 
neighbors,  and  for  the  sake  of  procuring  what  they  covet,  they 
will  bear  themselves,  and  procure  others  also  to  bear  false  wit- 
ness. 

Under  the  laws  as  they  now  stand,  the  business  of  office 
hunting  will  become  a science.  Men  will  be  selected  and  fur- 
nished with  funds  to  defray  the  expense  of  coming  to  Washing- 
ton for  the  purpose  of  having  one  set  turned  nnt  and  another 
set  put  in,  by  means  of  artful  tales,  secretly  gotten  up  and  re- 
duced to  writing,  which  it.  is  supposed  will  never  see  the  light. 
This  officer  and  representative  of  office  hunters  will  come  on 
with  one  pocket  full  of  bad  characters,  with  which  to  turn  out 
incumbents,  and  with  the  other  filled  with  good  characters, 
with  which  to  provide  for  his  constituents. 

Pass  the  bill  and  a wholesome  cheek  will  be  given  to  this 
whole  system,  require  the  reasons  for  removal  to  be  stated , anti 
no  man  will  dare  to  make  a statement  which  he  does  not  be- 
lieve to  be  true,  because  exposure  and  disgrace  will  certainly 
be  the  consequence.  You  will  take  out  of  the  hand  of  the 
cowardly  assassin  the  poisoned  dagger  heretofore  used  in  the 
dark.  You  will  shield  the  executive  against  mistakes  founded 
on  false  representations.  No  executive  can  be  personally  ac- 
quainted with  the  characters  of  all  men  in  office,  nor  with 
the  characters  of  those  who  desire  office;  he  must  act  upon  the 
information  derived  from  others:  he  ought, and  I feel  persuaded 
the  present  chief  magistrate  will,  thank  congress  for  any  plan 
by  which  he  may  be  the  better  enabled  to  discharge  his  official 
duties  to  the  welfare  of  society. 

Another  advantage  to  be  derived  from  this  bill  is  that  it  will 
clu  ck  the  thirst  for  office,  and  will  restore  harmony  to  society. 

When  a man  is  removed  for  want  of  capacity,  for  want  of 
integrity,  on  account  of  intemperance,  or  the  lack  of  business 
habits,  why  not  put  down  the  reason.  Who  is  harmed  by  it? 
Nobody.  Now,  a man’s  reputation  is  stabbed  in  the  dark,  by 
whom,  or  in  what  manner,  he  is  unable  to  find  out. 

Pass  this  bill,  and  if  a man  is  injured  he  will  know  by  whom, 
and  in  what  manner,  and  can  wipe  out  the  stain,  not  by  a con- 
troversy with  the  president,  but  a controversy  with  the  man 
whose  falsehood  misled  the  president. 

Again,  we  will  secure  in  all  time  to  come  honest  officers  in 
the  enjoyment  of  honest  political  opinions.  No  president  will 
ever  remove  an  officer  simply  because  he  will  not  think  and  act 
with  him  in  politics,  when  he  knows  this  reason  is  to  be  of  re- 
cord, and  remain  through  all  time. 

For  myself,  now,  above  all  others,  is  the  time  when  I wish 
to  see  this  security  furnished  to  honest  men  in  office.  I wish 
the  credit  of  it  for  this  administration.  His  anxious  wish  has 
been  to  restore  to  the  states  and  to  individuals,  what,  in  his 
judgment,  they  have  been  improperly  deprived  of  by  federal 
power,  and  I wish  to  see,  in  his  day,  a surrender  of  all  means 
an  unprincipled  chief  magistrate  might  use  to  influence  the  po- 
litical opinions  of  men.  I know  him  too  well  not  to  believe  it 
would  meet  bis  hearty  approbation,  and  in  time  to  come  when 
the  historian  shall  record  the  beneficial  acts  of  our  illustrious 
men,  I feel  persuaded  this  act  would  not  escape  bis  attention. 

Sir,  the  honorable  senator  from  S.  Carolina,  in  some  of  his 
remarks,  has  not  done  justice,  as  I think  to  the  chief  magistrate. 
He  says  he  came  into  power  on  the  principles  of  reform  and 
retrenchment’,  and  that  he  was  bound  to  carry  them  out,  in- 
stead of  which  the  expenditures  of  the  government  are  doubled. 

Sir,  he  was  not  bound  to  do  more  than  -man  could  perform. 
One  cause  of  an  increase  of  expenditure  in  the  Indian  depart- 
ment lias  been  fairly  slated  by  the  senator  from  Missouri.  It 
furnisbes  matter  for  praise,  none  for  censure.  How  is  it  as  to 
others?  He  has  been  against  a tariff  for  protection  merely — be 
lias  been  opposed  to  the  system  of  internal  improvement — he 
has  been  against  the  bank.  Tn  short,  he  lias  been  against  the 
exercise  of  those  constructive  and  doubtful  powers  which 
create  so  much  discord  among  ourselves  and  such  heavy  drains 
upon  your  treasury.  He  has  enforced  his  opinions  with  an 
ability  and  zeal  seldom  equalled  or  surpassed.  Why  then  is 
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it  asked,  has  lie  not  succeeded,  according  to  his  wishes?  Be- 
cause alone  he  could  not  accomplish  his  wishes.  I fearlessly 
appeal  to  every  man  who  hears  me,  that  from  the  time  he  first 
came  into  power,  to  this  moment,  he  never  had  at  any  one 
time  a majority  in  both  houses,  frequently  a majority  in  either. 
Members  come  into  congress  under  one  set  of  colors  and 
when  here,  fight  under  another.  At  elections,  they  get  votes 
under  the  Jackson  colors;  when  here,  they  are  free  and  inde- 
pendent, and  act  upon  such  principles  as  they  approve.  Every 
man  brings  with  him  his  vial  o f Xalessas  vegetable  acid,  and  all 
he  has  to  do  is  to  touch  his  collar,  as  it  is  called,  with  a few 
drops,  and  off  it  falls.  When  he  is  called  to  the  Jackson  ranks, 
he  is  called  in  vain.  Sound  the  Jackson  whistle  in  congress, 
and  the  Jackson  men  do  not  sprint,  as  it  were  out  of  the  ground, 
to  their  post,  like  those  of  Rhoderic  Dim.  They  won’t  come; 
no  note  can  be  sounded  so  loud  as  to  make  them  hear  and  at- 
tend.' Instead  of  this,  in  defiance  of  his  known  wishes,  they 
vote  appropriation  upon  appropriation  for  roads  and  canals,  and 
not  being  able  to  vote  enough  to  intimidate  him,  in  the  course 
of  six  days  of  the  week,  they  spend  Saturday  night,  and  until 
after  sun  rise  on  Sunday  morning,  apparently  to  create  an  in- 
fluence, they  think  he  dare  not  resist.  Firm  as  a rock  he  stood 
upon  his  principles,  he  used  his  only  power,  the  veto  again  and 
again.  What  then?  He  is  charged  with  being  a tyrant,  a des- 
pot, for  no  other  offence  but  using  his  only  power  to  check 
these  very  expenditures  now  complained  of. 

T appeal  to  those  in  congress,  from  1829  ?till  now,  whether, 
among  the  most  able  advocates  for  internal  improvements  there 
were  not  some  professing  to  be,  and  I have  no  doubt  sincerely, 
decided  friends  of  his  administration. 

Why  then  should  he  be  censured  for  an  increase  of  expendi- 
tures, which  he  has  mostanxiously  endeavored  to  prevent,  and 
which  to  a very  great  extent  he  has  actually  prevented,  under 
circumstances  where  no  other  man  could  have  dared  to  set  up 
his  individual  opinion  against  the  expressed  will  of  the  ma- 
jority in  the  senate  and  house  of  representatives. 

Sir,  his  friends  in  congress  have  been  of  all  shades,  colors 
and  names,  Jackson,  tariff  and  anti-tariff,  internal  improve- 
ment and  anti-internal  improvement,  bank  and  anti-bank;  and 
although  he  had  at  the  election  grounds  a party  large  enough, 
in  his  name,  to  bear  down  all  before  them;  yet,  here  he  never 
had  a party  large  enough  to  do  any  thing. 

I remember  once  when  one  of  the  great  questions  was  de- 
bating, I was  walking  behind  the  colonade  where  you  now  set, 
and  a brother  senator  of  different  politics  joined  me,  he  asked 
me  how  I thought  the  question  under  discussion  would  be  de- 
cided; T told  him  I did  not  know.  Why,  says  he  don’t  you 
know  how  your  party  will  vote;  I answered  that  I did  not— 
when  I tried  to  count  them,  I was  always  reminded  of  an  an- 
ecdote I had  heard  of  a black  man,  wiio  had  been  sent  by  his 
master,  on  a cold  morning  to  find  the  pigs — when  he  returned, 
his  master  addressed,  “Peter,  were  all  the  pigs  up  to  be  fed?” 
“Don’t  know,  massa,”  says  Peter.  “Why,  did’nt  you  count 
them?”  says  the  master;  says  Peter,  “I  did  count  them  all, 
massa,  but  one  little  spotted  fellow,  and  he  kept  such  a runnin 
about  I could’nt  count  him.” 

Mr.  President,  I hope  to  hear  no  more  such  complaints.  Gen- 
tlemen on  this  floor  are  not  aware  of  the  credit  to  which  the 
chief  magistrate  is  entitled  for  the  stand  he  took  against/riends 
and  opponents,  in  the  maintenance  of  the  great  principles  upon 
which  he  was  brought  into  power.  For  myself  I endeavor  to 
act  upon  those  for  which  I have  ever  contended.  I hope  on 
this  question  still  to  be,  when  the  vote  is  taken,  with  my  po- 
litical friend',  but  whether  I am  with  them  or  not  ! shall  be 
with  my  political  principles.  With  principles  which  I think  of 
so  much  importance  to  the  country  that  I hope  never  to  live  to 
see  the  day  when  I can  record  my  vote  against  them,  simply 
because  the  chief  magistrate  may  happen  to  be  the  man  of  my 
choice. 

In  senate ,.^Feb.  16,  1835. 

Mr.  Wright  said,  he  had  hoped  that  some  one  of  the  indivi- 
duals who  had  been  so  emphatically  called  upon  by  the  honor- 
able senator  from  Kentucky,  (Mr.  Clay)  on  a former  day,  as 
the  leaders  of  the  administration  party,  would  have  come  for- 
ward in  the  debate  then  pending,  and  thus  have  saved  him  the 
trouble  of  addressing  the  senate.  But,  as  no  such  individual 
appeared,  and  as  the  bill  was  about  to  be  reported,  he  felt 
bound  to  give  his  humble  voice  against  it,  before  it  proceeded 
further. 

He  could  not,  he  said,  pursue  the  course  which  an  answer  to 
the  argument  of  the  learned  senator,  who  had  just  resumed  his 
seat,  (Mr.  Webster)  would  require,  nor  could  he  comply  with 
the  call  and  intimation  of  the  senator  from  Kentucky,  to  which 
he  had  alluded. 

His  object  was  to  repel  an  implication  which  might  attend 
the  passage  of  this  bill,  and  for  that  purpose,  to  refer  to  such 
portions  of  the  report  of  the  committee  as  appeared  to  him  to 
relate  to  the  provisions  of  the  bill  itself,  and  the  considerations 
involved  in  the  legislation  proposed.  He  did  not  intend  to  no- 
tice, upon  this  occasion,  any  other  parts  of  the  report  than 
those  which  treated  of  the  patronage  of  the  executive,  growing 
out  of  his  connection  with,  and  influence  over,  persons  depen- 
dent upon,  and  receiving  their  support  from  the  government. 
The  bill  under  consideration  was  all  the  legislation  proposed 
by  the  committee,  in  reference  to  this  part  of  the  executive 
patronage,  and  he  must  suppose  that  so  much  of  the  report  as 
discussed  this  point,  was  the  legitimate  subject  of  comment  in 
connection  with  the  bill. 


Mr.  W.  said,  he  did  not  understand  the  rule  of  order  to  be 
that  laid  down  by  the  senator  from  New  Jersey,  (Mr.  South- 
ard) when  he  addressed  the  senate  on  Friday  last.  He  had 
understood  that  honorable  gentleman,  then,  to  state  that  the 
report  of  the  committee  was  not  before  the  senate,  and  proper 
matter  tor  remark,  while  proceeding  upon  this  bill.  He  held  a 
different  rule.  The  bill  was  reported  by  a select  committee  of 
the  senate.  It  was  one  of  the  results  to  which  that  committee 
had  arrived,  after  great  labor  and  deliberation,  and  they  had 
spread  before  the  senate  a mass  of  facts,  and  a long  train  of 
reasoning,  as  the  grounds  upon  which  the  bill  was  recommend- 
ed to  the  acceptance  of  the  body.  Could  it  then  be  true  that 
these  facts  and  this  reasoning,  constituting  the  report  of  the 
committee,  were  not  proper  subjects  for  remark  when  acting 
upon  the  bill?  He  was  sure  the  honorable  senator,  upon  more 
mature  reflection,  would  change  his  opinion,  and  hold  the  re- 
port fully  before  the  senate.  He  believed  that  any  and 
every  part  of  the  report  might  be  properly  discussed  upon 
either  of  the  propositions  with  which  the  committee  had 
concluded,  bin  he  did  not  choose,  himself,  to  notice  more  of  it 
now  than  was  pertinent  to  the  matter  before  him. 

Mr.  W.  said,  he  must  be  permitted  to  remark,  before  he  pro- 
ceeded, that  he  had  been  wholly  unable  to  feel,  or  discover 
the  necessity  for  the  sombre  and  alarming  picture  of  danger  to 
our  happy  form  of  government  which  the  committee  had 
thought  it  their  duty  to  present.  He  could  not  feel  that  the 
safety  or  perpetuity  of  our  institutions  was  peculiarly  threaten- 
ed at  the  present  more  than  at  pny  former  period  of  our  history. 
On  the  contrary,  he  had  supposed  he  could  justly  felicitate  the 
senate  and  the  country  upon  the  fact,  which  he  had  expected 
would  have  been  admitted  by  all,  that  our  condition  was  rapid- 
ly improving.  No  man  in  these  seats  had  forgotten  the  pic- 
ture drawn  to  our  imaginations  twelve  months  since — a picture 
which  not  only  shocked  us,  but  shocked  this  whole  widely  ex- 
tended country  to  a degree  never  before  witnessed  in  the  period 
of  his  recollection.  Then,  however,  executive  patronage  was 
not  the  danger,  hut  executive  usurpation,  The  sword  and  the 
purse  of  the  nation  were  in  one  hand,  and  our  liberties  were 
about  to  be  cloven  down.  The  fractured  and  broken  pillars  of 
the  constitution  were  scattered  before  us,  to  display  the  ruin 
which  had  been  made,  and  to  warn  us  of  the  danger  which  im- 
pended. 

That  time  and  that  danger  had  gone  by.  A distinct  issue  was 
formed  and  submitted  to  the  sober  and  intelligent  sense  of  the 
American  people,  and  their  decision  had  put  an  end  to  the  agi- 
tation. Executive  patronage  was  then  a consideration  too 
trifling  to  have  a place  in  the  leading  discussions.  Some  men- 
tion of  an  army  of  forty  thousand  officeholders  might  have  been 
made,  but  they  were  incidental  and  unimportant.  Usurpation 
was  the  order  of  the  day,  and  tyranny  and  despotism  were  upon 
us.  Mr.  W.  said  he  supposed  he  might  congratulate  every 
patriot  and  lover  of  his  country  that  this  great  danger  had  been 
passed,  and  its  horrible  evils  averted,  by  the  single  and  silent 
operation  of  an  election;  and  he  had  hoped  that  increased  con- 
fidence in  the  safety  and  durability  of  our  institutions  would 
have  followed  this  gratifying  experience.  How  different  was 
the  fact!  He  now  found  in  the  report  of  the  committee  before 
him,  abundant  evidence — if  the  sad  imaginings  of  the  committee 
were  facts — that  we  were  much  nearer  final  ruin  than  at  the 
period  to  which  he  had  alluded.  Now  usurpations  by  the  ex- 
ecutive had  ceased  to  be  dangerous,  but  the  great  patronage  in 
the  hands  of  the  president  was  fast  driving  this  fine  ship  of 
state  upon  the  rocks,  and  imminently  threatening  the  only  free 
government  in  the  world  with  utter  and  irretrievable  ruin. 

Under  this  renewed  attempt  to  excite  alarm  and  apprehen- 
sion in  the  minds  of  the  peaceful  citizens  of  the  country,  he  felt 
it  to  be  his  imperative  duly  to  proclaim  an  entire  absence  of 
the  threatened  dangers.  The  country  was  sound,  and  health- 
ful, and  prosperous,  and  happy,  and  the  patronage  of  the  ex- 
ecutive was  not  to  corrupt  its  morals,  endanger  its  peace,  or 
destroy  its  liberties.  The  mistake  of  the  committee  had  pro- 
ceeded from  the  assumption  of  premises  wholly  erroneous,  and 
the  consequent  deduction  of  unfounded  conclusions. 

Mr.  W.  said  he  would  proceed  to  show  this  by  a partial  ana- 
lysis of  their  principal  fact,  and  by  an  exposition  of  the  falla- 
cious conclusions  drawn  from  it.  They  state  that  the  number 
of  persons  dependent  upon  the  government  for  support,  is  one 
hundred  thousand  and  seventy  nine,  and  they  assume  that  all 
such  persons  are  “supple  instruments  of  power.”  This  great 
number  of  persons  thus  exhibited,  and  thus  characterized,  was 
calculated  to^tarlle  the  mind.  It  had  shocked  him  when  he 
first  heard  the  report  read  at  the  secretary’s  table.  He  had 
heard  much  said,  during  the  last  year,  both  at  home  and  here, 
by  the  opponents  of  the  administration,  of  the  danger  to  the 
country  from  an  army  of  forty  tliousarul  officeholders,  but  his 
fears  had  not  been  excited,  and  he  had  never  attempted  to  ex- 
amine the  composition  of  the  corps.  When,  however,  he 
found  the  number  swelled  by  the  report  of  the  committee  to 
more  than  one  hundred  thousand,  he  felt  impelled  to  inquire 
who  were  these  hundred  thousand  men  paid  by  this  free  go- 
vernment that  they  might  wield  public  opinion  to  its  destruc- 
tion. He  had  made  the  inquiry,  and  to  exhibit  the  results  to 
the  senate  and  the  country,  and  thus  to  repel  the  alarming  im- 
plication of  danger  to  our  institutions  which  might  otherwise 
arise  from  our  action  upon  this  bill,  was  the  principal  object  he 
had  in  view  upon  the  present  occasion. 

First,  then,  he  found  the  whole  army,  officers,  soldiers, 
waiters,  and  dependants,  included  in  the  list.  And  are  the 
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soldiers  of  our  little  army,  said  Mr.  W.  to  be  held  up  to  the 
country  as  a body  of  men  wielding  its  public  opinion  and  di- 
recting it  to  the  destruction  of  our  institutions?  Are  they  to  be 
pointed  at  as  objects  of  jealousy  and  apprehension?  Where  are 
they,  Mr.  President?  Almost  lire  whole  body  of  them  pushed 
beyond  the  line  of  settlement  upon  your  frontier  and  there  sta 
tinned,  the  companions  of  the  wild  Indian  only,  to  defend  your 
citizens  from  the  tomahawk  and  scalping  knife.  Are  they,  thus 
located,  the  body  of  men  who  are  to  bring  this  happy  govern- 
ment to  a speedy  termination?  No,  sir,  they  will  defend  it  with 
their  lives,  but  never  will  endanger  it  by  their  influence  over 
public  opinion.  The  officers  of  the  army  are  also  embraced  in 
this  class.  They,  sir,  are  officeholders,  but  are  they  formida- 
ble to  the  country?  Are  those  brave  men  who  bore  the  arms  of 
the  country,  during  the  late  war,  against  the  most  formidable 
enemy  in  the  world,  and  bore  them  successfully,  triumphantly, 
victoriously,  are  they  to  destroy  this  government?  Are  they 
to  be  guarded  against  as  “supple  instruments  of  power,”  as 
“subservient  partisans,  ready  for  every  service,  however  base 
and  corrupt?”  Mr.  President,  said  Mr.  W.  they  merit  not  the 
sentence.  Where  are  they?  Shut  up  in  your  fortifications  and 
military  posts,  performing  their  dull  and  uninteresting  round  of 
official  duty,  or  ordered  beyond  your  frontier  and  deprived  of 
the  benefits  of  civilized  society,  to  protect  their  fellow  citizens 
from  rapine  and  plunder.  Thus  situated,  are  they  to  be  held 
up  to  us  as  objects  of  alarm?  Are  our  jealousies  to  be  directed 
against  them,  as  the  persons  likely  to  work  out  the  ruin  of  their 
country?  Sir,  the  committee  have  made  an  egreeious  mistake 
as  to  these  brave  and  patriotic  officers.  They  will  not  destroy 
but  defend  the  republic.  Who  has  seen  them  mingling  impro- 
perly in  the  political  strifes  of  the  day,  or  attempting  unduly  to 
influence  public  opinion?  Mr.  W.  said  he  had  never  witnessed 
such  an  instance  of  improper  conduct'  in  an  officer  of  the  army, 
and  he  was  yet  to  learn  that  such  instances  had  been  witnessed 
by  others.  But  another  large  enumeration  of  citizens  aided  to 
complete  this  division  of  the  dangerous  corps  of  more  than  one, 
hundred  thousand.  All  the  contractors,  workmen,  and  labor- 
ers upon  our  public  works,  in  the  charge  of  the  war  department, 
such.as  fortifications,  rivers,  canals,  roads,  harbors,  and  all  the 
other  works  of  a similar  description  in  construction  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  government,  were  counted  to  make  up  this  formi 
dable  number  of  “supple  instruments  of  power.”  Yes,  Mr. 
President,  said  Mr.  W.  the  humble  carrier  of  the  hod  upon  one 
£>f  your  batteries,  who  toils  on  for  his  daily  allowance  of  a few 
shillings,  unconscious  of  his  agency,  is  one  oflhe  number  of  in- 
dividuals whom  the  committee  suppose  material  and  danger- 
ous agents  in  the  work  of  ruin  to  the  most  free  arid  happy  go- 
vernment upon  the  earth.  Each  laborer  of  this  description  is 
held  to  be  a “supple  instrument  of  power,”  a subservient  par 
tisan,  “ready  for  every  service,  however  base  and  corrupt.” 
Sir,  tell  this  to  the  great  body  of  the  yeomanry  of  this  country, 
and  what  will  they  say  of  this  danger?  They  will  smile  at  the 
credulity  of  the  committee,  and  say  they  are  mistaken  in  their 
apprehensions.  This  closes  the  first  class  of  the  great  cata- 
logue, consisting  of  16,722  individuals. 

2d.  Mr.  W.  said,  he  found  the  whole  navy,  including  the 
marine  corps,  and  comprehending,  altogether, 8,784  individuals. 
Here  again  was  a class  of  men  whom  he  had  not  been  taught  to 
consider  “supple  instruments  of  power,”  “subservient  parti- 
sans, ready  for  every  service,  however  base  and  corrupt.”  Sir, 
said  he,  are  the  gallant  tars,  who  bear  the  flag  of  our  country, 
proudly  and  triumphantly  upon  every  sea,  and  to  every  corner 
of  the  globe,  the  mere  “supple  instruments  of  power?”  Are 
the  brave  and  fearless  officers  who  command  them  “subservient 
partisans,  ready  for  every  service,  however  base  and  corrupt?” 
Is  such  the  character  of  the  officers  of  the  American  navy,  and 
are  they,  at  this  moment,  to  be  thus  characterized  to  the  Ame- 
rican people  and  to  the  world?  Not,  said  Mr.  W.  by  me.  They 
deserve  not  the  character,  in  my  judgment,  and  they  shall  not 
receive  it  with  my  assent.  Does  any  man  believe,  do  the  ho- 
norable committee  believe,  that  in  consequence  of  the  moderate 
compensation  which  these  brave  and  high- minded,  and  patriotic 
citizens  receive  for  the  devotion  of  their  lives  to  the  public  ser- 
vice, they  are  prostituted  to  the  executive  will,  and  ready  to 
do  his  bidding,  to  the  injury  and  destruction  of  the  liberties  of 
their  country?  Do  they  believe  that  no  higher  and  purer  mo- 
tive than  subserviency  to  executive  power  has  led  them  on  to 
.the  noble  achievements  they  have  accomplished?  If  such  be 
the  opinions  ef  the  committee,  they  do  the  officers  and  seamen 
of  onr  gallant  navy  great  injustice.  It  is  against  the  enemies  of 
their  country,  not  against  their  country,  that  they  war,  and  war 
successfully,  and  long,  long,  will  the  liberties  of  our  happy  re- 
public he  preserved,  if  they  are  only  to  meet  their  destruction 
from  the  hands  of  the  American  navy.  But,  sir,  this  class  is 
not  wholly  composed  of  the  officers  and  sailors  and  soldiers  at- 
tached to  the  navy  and  marine  corps.  Every  person  employed 
in  and  about  your  navy  yards  and  ship  yards  is  included  in 
the  enumeration.  The  humble  individual  who  rolls  the  wheel- 
barrow, or  handles  the  cart,  or  drives  the  oxen,  at,  these  places, 
is  magnified  into  a man  dangerous  to  our  liberties,  holding  a 
fearful  control  over  public  opinion,  a “supple  instrument  of 
power,”  “ready  for  any  service,  however  base  and  corrupt.” 
Such  dangers,  said  Mr.  W.  will  never  destroy  this  republic. 

3d.  The  whole  roll  of  revolutionary  pensioners,  38,836  in 
number.  This  class,  Mr.  W.  said,  surprised  him  much  more 
than  the  former.  The  departing  shades  of  the  revolutionary 
army  were  presented  to  us  as  about  to  heroine  the  instruments 
ia  fhe  degtruclion  of  oar  liberties.  Those  venerable  men, 


whose  earliest  and  greatest  arid  richest  efforts  had  been  devoted 
to  the  erection  of  this  beautiful  and  noble  temple  of  civil  liberty, 
were  now,  for  the  pitiful  compensation  of  eight  dollars  per 
month,  to  become  the  “supple  instruments  of  power,”  to  use 
their  efforts  to  overthrow  the  fabric  cemented  with  their  youth- 
ful blood;  and  to  draw  its  mighty  ruins  down  upon  their  own 
heads  at  the  last  moment  of  their  earthly  existence.  Would  it 
be  believed  that  this  remnant  of  a noble  race  had  been  thus  cor- 
rupted by  such  a bounty?  No,  said  Mr.  W.  they  deserve  not 
such  a judgment,  at  our  hands.  But,  instruments  of  the  execu- 
tive? How?  What  has  the  executive  to  do  with  the  payment 
of  pensioners?  They  derive  their  claims  from  the  acts  of  con- 
gress, not  from  the  will  and  pleasure  of  the  executive,  and  if 
they  make  the  proof  requisite,  the  right  is  perfect.  The  presi- 
dent can  neither  place  them  upon  the  roll  without  the  proof, 
nor  debar  them  from  it  when  the  proof  is  made.  His  only  in- 
terference with  the  subject  is  his  approbation  of  the  laws,  as  lie 
approves  other  laws  passed  by  congress.  As  well,  therefore, 
might  all  the  private  claimants,  for  whose  benefit  laws  have 
been  passed,  be  bunted  from  the  statute  books  and  added  to  the 
list  of  “supple  instruments  of  power,”  as  these  venerable  pen- 
sioners of  the  revolution. 

4th.  Mr.  W.  said  he  now  came  to  a class  of  officeholders  and 
“supple  instruments  of  power,”  not  less  extraordinary  than 
any  of  the  former.  It  consisted  of  all  the  deputy  postmasters 
throughout  the  country,  all  the  mail  contractors,  mail  carriers, 
stage  drivers,  and  all  others  employed  in  the  transportation  of 
the  mail  of  the  United  States.  The  number  was  given  in  the 
report  at  31,837  individuals.  Here  was  a class  of  men,  with 
seveial  of  whom  evety  citizen  of  the  country  must  be  personal- 
ly acquainted.  He  appealed  then,  fearlessly  and  confidently, 
to  the  people  of  the  country,  for  the  degree  of  danger  to  public 
liberty  to  be  apprehended  from  this  class  of  dependants  upon 
the  public  patronage.  Who  did  not  know  that  the  postmasters 
and  mail  contractors  of  the  country  were-of  all  parties  in  poli- 
tics, and  of  every  description  of  sentiment  and  feeling  as  to 
men  and  measures?  Who,  in  these  seats,  did  not  know  that  the 
great  mass  of  them  were  men  of  respectability,  integrity,  and 
faithfulness,  and  worthy  of  the  trusts  confided  to  them?  Who, 
heretofore,  had  feared  the  influence  of  these  men  upon  the  pub- 
lic opinion  of  the  electors  of  the  country?  Who,  until  this  day, 
had  imagined  that  the  driver  of  a mail  coach  could  injuriously 
influence  the  opinions  of  the  passengers  who  might  chance  to 
ride  in  his  carriage?  In  this  great  mass  of  individuals,  there 
might  be  men  unworthy  of  trust.  It  would  he  strange  if  it 
were  not  so;  but  did  any  man  ever  dream  that  they  were  so 
numerous  as  to  endanger  our  government,  or  that  the  merry 
holder  of  the  reins  and  whip  of  the  vehicle  which  transports 
the  mail  over  our  public  highways,  was  “a  stipple  instrument 
of  power,”  a subservient  partisan,  “ready  for  every  service, 
however  base  and  corrupt,”  because  bis  monthly  wages  were 
paid  to  him  by  a mail  contractor?  Did  any  man  ever  permit 
himself  to  believe  that  the  elections  of  the  state  were  eootrol- 
ed  by  sut-h  men?  No,  said  Mr.  W.  the  idea  is  mistaken;  and 
the  honorable  committee  have  yielded  themselves  to  fears 
which  have  no  foundation,  and  to  prophecies  of  evil  which  will 
not.  be  realized. 

He  had  then  disposed  of  a very  large  proportion  of  this  fear- 
ful array  of  more  than  one  hundred  thousand  persons,  depend- 
ent upon,  and  receiving  money  from  the  government;  and  by 
that  means  supposed  to  be  made  “supple  instruments  of  power,” 
“subservient  partisans,  ready  for  any  service,  however  base 


and  corrupt.” 

The  army,  and  persons  employed  under  the  superin- 
tendence ofthe  war  department,  were  16.723 

The  whole  navy,  including  the  marine  corps,  were  8,784 

The  whole,  pension  roll  were  38,836 

All  the  deputy  postmasters, mail  contractors,  mail  car- 
riers, mail  coach  drivers,  and  all  other  persons  con- 
nected with  the  transportation  and  distribution  of 
the  mail,  were  31,837 


Making  a total  of  96,179 


So  far,  Mr.  W.  said,  he  thought  the  intelligent  citizens  of  this 
country  would  be  able  to  estimate  the  dangers  to  be  apprehend- 
ed from  this  alarming  number  of  government  dependants  with 
great  accuracy;  to  value  the  benefits  to  themselves  individual- 
ly, and  to  the  safety  of  the  country  and  its  institutions;  to  ap- 
preciate the  tribute  of  justice  rendered  to  those  who  had  first 
broken  the  yoke  of  despotism,  and  given  us  the  liberty  we  en >* 
joy;  and  to  weigh  the  objections  against,  and  the  reasons  for,  a 
continuance  of  the  laws  which  bad  created  these  respective 
classes  of  officers,  agents  and  dependants. 

The  table  appended  to  the  report  of  the  committee,  and  from 
which  he  had  derived  the  preceding  classifications,  showed 
that  4,508  of  this  fearful  array  of  100,687  officeholders  and  de- 
pendants upon  executive  patronage  remained  to  be  accounted 
for.  And  here  lie  found  it  necessary  to  notice  an  error  in  the 
addition  of  the  table,  by  which  the  total  number  of  persons  in- 
tended to  be  exhibited  was  less  by  608  than  the  true  number. 
Two  items  had  been  accidentally  omitted,  to  wit:  119  persons 
employed  in  the  department  of  war  in  this  city,  and  489  pen- 
sioners upon  the  navy  pension  fund;  so  that  the  aggregate  pre- 
sented by  the  committee  was  100,079,  while  the  number  in 
fact,  as  shown  by  their  own  table,  was  100,687.  Who,  then* 
composed  the  remaining  4,508  of  these  dangerous  men,  and 
“supple  instrumen  ts  of  power  ?” 
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There  appeared  to  be  employed  in  the  state  department  in 
this  city,  and  connected  with,  and  deriving  their  appointments 
from  and  through  that  department,  45C  persons.  This  number 
Mr.  YV.  said  he  understood  to  include  the  department  itself,  all 
our  foreign  ministers,  diplomatic  agents,  consuls  and  officers 
abroad  ofeverv  description, and  all  the  members  of  the  federal  ju- 
diciary, district  attorneys,  marshals, and  all  other  officers  con- 
nected with  the  courts.  He  surely  need  not  say  that  the  persons 
employed  in  an  office  here  could  have  little  influence  over  the 
public  opinion  of  the  voters  of  the  states,  the  individuals  them- 
selves not  being  entitled  to  a vote  upon  any  national  question, 
and  their  locations  separating  them  from  contact  or  association 
with  the  citizens  of  the  states.  Much  less  could  he  consider  it 
necessary  to  say  that  the  officers  and  agents  of  the  government 
abroad  were  not  to  be  suspected  of  exercising  a dangerous  in- 
fluence over  the  opinions  and  wills  of  their  fellow  citizens  at 
home.  There  only  remained  then,  Of  this  number, .the  federal 
judiciary  and  their  district  attorneys  and  marshals,  to  excite 
alarm  or  create  apprehension. 

From  the  same  table  furnished  by  the  committee  it  would  be 
found  that  3,824  persons  were  employed  in  connection  with  the 
treasury  department.  This  number  is  understood  to  include  all 
persons  engaged  in  the  collection  of  the  customs,  all  persons 
engaged  in  the  survey  and  sale  of  the  public  lands,  and  in 
every  other  branch  of  the  treasury  department,  including  the 
department  itself.  Here,  Mr.  YV.  said  he  met  with  a descrip- 
tion of  officers  towards  whom  the  public  attention  had  been 
particularly  directed  for  the  last  year,  as  using  their  official 
situations  to  influence  the  electors  of  their  respective  districts. 
The  officers  of  the  customs  and  of  the  land  offices  had  been 
broadly  accused  of  these  practices.  Of  the  latter  he  knew  no- 
thing, but  many  of  the  former  he  knew  personally  and  intimate- 
ly. Every  senator  must  know  personally  a greater  or  less  num- 
ber of  the  officers  of  the  customs,  for  every  one  must  reside 
within  some  collection  district.  He  called  upon  all,  then,  to 
state  their  knowledge  of  the  mal- practices  of  these  officers,  if 
such  practices  were  known.  For  himself  he  should  feel  bound, 
as  a sacred  duty  to  his  country,  to  present  any  such  officer,  if 
he  was  satisfied  that  his  conduct  was  unworthy,  of  his  trust; 
much  more  if  it  was  calculated  to  corrupt  the  public  morals, 
trammel  the  freedom  of  opinion  of  the  electors,  or  endanger  the 
liberties  of  the  country.  Would  any  senator  fail  to  pursue  this 
course?  Surely  not.  Still  we  had  heard  no  such  presentments 
from  any  quarter  of  the  country,  and  ought  not  this  single  fact 
to  be  taken  as  strong  evidence  that  these  sweeping  denuncia- 
tions of  a party  press,  and  of  partisan  politicians,  were  unme- 
rited by  the  officers  against  whom  they  were  directed?  Ought 
it  not  to  be  satisfactory  evidence  that  our  liberties  are  not  en- 
dangered by  these  officers,  so  necessary  and  indispensable  to 
the  security  of  the  revenue  of  the  country.  If  this  whole  class 
of  officers  had  become  the  “supple  instruments  of  power,” 
“subservient  partisans,  ready  for  every  service  however  base 
and  corrupt,”  would  not  some  senator  be  able  to  name  a single 
instance  from  the  whole  country?  to  present  a single  example 
to  the  public  eye?  Mr.  W.  said  he  could  not  feel  alarm  for  the 
safety  of  the  country  while  no  single  officer  of  the  whole  corps 
could  be  designated  as  guilty  of  the  suppleness  and  subservien- 
cy which  the  committee  seem  to  apprehend.  So  much  for  the 
persons  employed  in  and  connected  with  the  treasury  depart- 
ment. 

In  the  department  of  war,  119  personsare  employed,  as  shown 
by  the  table.  This  number,  Mr.  W.  said,  he  supposed  to  in- 
clude the  topographical  bureau  and  the  engineer  corps,  and  he 
would  inquire  whether  the  principles  and  policy  of  this  admi- 
nistration were  such  as  to  authorise  the  belief  that  an  extension 
of  the  influence  of  this  corps  to  the  local  and  private  interests 
of  the  citizens  was  intended?  Had  not  both,  in  the  discourage- 
ment of  works  of  internal  improvement  of  a local  character,  a 
direct  and  powerful  tendency  to  circumscribe  the  power  and  in- 
fluence of  these  engineers  and  to  debar  them  from  an  interfer- 
ence with  the  local  interests  of  the  states?  Such  would  seem 
to  him  to  be  the  fair  and  just  conclusion.  Of  the  danger  to  be 
apprehended  from  the  influence  upon  public  opinion  to  he  ex- 
erted by  persons  in  the  employ  of  the  war  department  in  this 
city,  he  had  nothing  to  add  to  his  remarks  in  relation  to  persons 
similarly  employed  in  the  departments  of  which  he  had  before 
spoken. 

The  same  table  showed  29  persons  in  the  employ  of  the  navy 
department,  and  80  persons  in  the  employ  of  the  general  post 
office  in  this  di>triet.  They  are  principally  humble  clerks  at 
very  moderate  salaries,  and  he  doubted  not  respectable  and  in- 
dustrious men,  faithfully  earning  the  money  paid  to  them;  and 
if  the  liberties  of  this  country  remained,  until  destroyed  by 
them,  he  must  be  permitted  to  express  au  entire  confidence  that 
alarm  now  was  ill  timed  and  uncalled  for. 

This  Mr.  W.  said  closed  the  fearful  catalogue  of  officehold- 
ers and  dependants  which  had  given  to  the  report  its  sad  and 
boding  aspect,  and,  thus  analyzed,  he  hoped  the  danger  impend- 
ing, or  in  prospect  would  appear  less  to  the  good  and  peaceable 
citizens  of  the  country  than  it  had  to  the  honorable  committee. 
The  whole  might  be  summed  up  as  follows: 

The  four  classes  first  mentioned,  to  wit,  the  army  and  per- 
sons in  civil  employment,  under  the  superintendence  of  the  se- 
cretary of  war,  the  navy  and  marine  corps,  the  pensioners,  and 
the  postmasters,  and  the  persons  employed  in  the  transporta- 
tion of  the  mail  96,179 

The  persons  employed  in,  and  connected  with  the  state 

department,  including  foreign  ministers,  consuls, 


and  commercial  agents,  (he  judges  of  the  supreme, 
district  and  circuit  courts,  the  district  attorneys,  mar- 
shals, &c.  &c.  45Q 

The  persons  employed  in,  and  connected  with  the  trea- 
sury department,  including  all  officers  and  persons 
employed  in  the  collection  of  the  customs  and  the 
revenue  service,  all  officers  and  persons  employed  in 
the  survey  and  sale  of  the  public  lands,  &c.  Sic.  3,824 

The  persons  employed  in,  and  connected  with  the  war 
department  119 

The  persons  employed  in,  and  connected  with  the  na- 
vy department  29 

The  persons  employed  in,  and  connected  with  the  ge- 
neral post  office  80 

Making  the  aggregate  before  given  of  100,687 


Let  these  hundred  thousand  individuals  stand  before  the  in- 
telligent people  of  our  country  in  their  true  character,  and  let 
them  say  how  far  they  are  likely  to  undermine  and  destroy  their 
liberties.  For  himself,  Mr.  YV.  said,  he  could  feel  no  appre- 
hension. He  believed  them,  as  a mass,  an  honor,  and  not  a 
danger  to  the  country;  and  so  he  thought  they  were,  and  would 
continue  to  be  viewed  by  the  people.  Here  he  would  leave  this 
most  alarming  assumption  of  the  committee,  and  proceed  to  ex- 
amine another,  not  less  erroneous.  The  committee  assume, 
without  attempting  to  prove,  that  those  hundred  thousand  of- 
ficeholders and  dependants,  can  influence  and  direct  the  will  of 
the  American  people;  can  control  their  action  at  the  polls,  and 
dictate  the  results  of  their  free  elections.  Mr.  President,  said 
Mr.  YV.  this  is  an  assumption  as  violent  as  it  is  unfounded,  and 
does  great  injustice  to  the  inflexible  integrity  of  our  intelligent 
yeomanry.  They,  sir,  eontroled  in  the  exercise  of  that  right 
which  they  consider  above  all  price,  the  right  of  giving  a vote 
for  the  man  who  is  to  rule  over  them,  by  officeholders,  by  sol- 
diers, sailors,  laborers  in  the  employ  of  the  government,  mail 
contractors,  mail  carriers,  and  coach  drivers,  or  by  pensioners? 
No,  sir,  never.  The  idea  does  injustice  to  their  integrity  and 
intelligence.  They  are  eontroled  by  no  earthly  power  in  their 
exercise  of  that  dearest  right  of  a freeman,  and  the  supposition 
that  they  are,  is,  to  use  the  mildest  term,  a mistake  of  the  com- 
mittee of  a glaring  character.  The  thirteen  millions  of  free  peo- 
ple of  this  country  eontroled  in  their  elections  by  a few  thou- 
sand officeholders  and  dependants  upon  the  government?  By  a 
few  of  their  own  servants?  No,  sir.  The  American  people  are 
not  thus  “supple”  and  “subservient,”  whatever  may  be  the 
character  of  those  who  receive  their  favors  and  bounty. 

But  is  it  fair  to  presume,  from  any  known  facts,  that  those 
holding  office  and  patronage  are  inclined  to  influence  the  peo- 
ple for  evil  to  the  country?  Mr.  W.  said,  he  knew  of  no  evi- 
dence to  warrant  such  an  assumption.  That  among  the  great 
numbers  holding  office,  bad  men  might  be  found,  was  more  than 
probable;  but  he  believed  the  exceptions  would  be  so  few,  if 
the  whole  number  were  taken  into  the  account,  as  to  prove 
that  good  men  generally  hold  the  offices  of  trust,  rather  than  to 
impeach  the  body  of  officeholders.  This  brought  him  to  notice 
a third  assumption  of  the  committee,  not  less  unfounded,  in  his 
judgment,  and  more  violent  and  unjust,  than  either  of  the 
former. 

Mr.  YV.  said,  he  referred  to  the  assumption,  found  in  the  re- 
port, that  offices  are  bestowed  “as  rewards  for  partisan  service, 
without  respect  to  merit.”  This  broad  charge  appears  upon 
the  face  of  this  paper,  wholly  unsupported  by  proof,  or  by  an  at- 
tempt at  proof,  against  whom?  Against  a chief  magistrate 
elected  by  the  people;  and,  after  an  exercise  of  the  appointing 
power,  for  the  term  of  four  years,  again  re-elected  by  a much 
stronger  expression  of  the  public  approbation  than  that  which 
first  elected  him  to  the  presidency.  How  then  does  this  as- 
sumption comport  with  the  respect  we  owe  to  the  popular  will? 
To  the  judgment  and  intelligence  of  those  we  represent  here? 
To  the  free  and  intelligent  people  of  thi3  free  country?  But 
how,  said  Mr.  YV.  are  these  officeholders  selected  by  the  chief 
magistrate?  Upon  the  petitions  and  recommendations  of  the  peo- 
ple themselves;  upon  certificates  of  character  and  respectabili- 
ty, and  worth,  made  by  those  who  are  the  neighbors  and  friends 
of  the  candidate,  and  know  him  personally  and  intimately:  and 
most  usually  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  representatives 
here  of  the  persons  appointed.  Are  we  then  to  assume  that  of- 
fices are  “bestowed  as  rewards  for  partisan  services,  vnthout 
respect  to  merit!”  The  people  ask,  the  representative  recom- 
mends, and  the  office  is  conferred,  and  who  shall  say  that  it  is 
done  “without  respect  to  merit?”  Surely  this  committee  will 
not  be  sustained  in  making  the  assertion  by  that  people  whose 
will  is  followed  in  the  appointments  made,  when  the  assertion 
rests  upon  itself  alone  without  an  effort  to  support  it  by  evi- 
dence. It  is,  Mr.  President,  said  Mr.  YV.  another  of  those  mis- 
takes into  which  the  gloomy  imaginations  of  the  committee 
seem  too  frequently  to  have  led  them.  These  assumptions,  as 
erroneous  as  they  are  unfounded,  in  his  judgment,  appeared  to 
him  to  constitute  the  reasons  offered  by  the  committee,  for  the 
presentation  of  the  bill  now  before  the  senate.  The  abuses  ex- 
isting in  the  minds  of  the  committee  were  those  which  had  been 
examined,  and  the  bill  purported  to  provide  for  their  correction 
for  the  future. 

YVhat,  then,  was  the  remedy  proposed?  A law  of  1820  had 
limited  the  terms  of  a large  class  of  officers  therein  named  to 
four  years,  and  had  thus  compelled  those  officers,  once  in  that 
term,  to  pass  in  review  before  the  president  and  senate,  when 
their  characters  and  conduct,  official  and  private,  would  of 
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course  he  inquired  into  and  examined,  and  when  the  state  of 
their  accounts  with  the  government  would  be  ascertained.— 
This  law,  too,  was  calculated  to  secure  the  cardinal  republican 
principle  of  rotation  in  office,  by  causing  periodical  expirations 
of  official  terms,  when  those  who  had  enjoyed  a reasonable 
share  of  official  patronage  might  give  place  to  other  citizens, 
equally  deceiving,  without  resorting  to  the  unpleasant  aliornu 
tive  ol  a removal.  The  first  section  of  the  bill  reported  by  the 
committee,  and  now  under  consideration,  proposes  lo  repeal 
this  law  of  1&J0,  and,  by  doing  so,  to  make  these  offices  perpe- 
tual, or  dependent  alone  upon  the  pleasure  ot  the  president. 
The  hitter  would  be  the  consequence,  were  it  not  that  the  third 
section  of  the  bill  virtually  imposes  restrictions  upon  the  power 
of  the  president  to  remove  from  office,  and,  taken  in  connexion 
with  the  second  section,  would  seem  fairly  to  imply  a desigrf 
that  the  president  shall  remove  for  one  cause  alone — that  of  a 
defalcation  in  paying  over,  or  accounting  for,  public  moneys. 
If  this  be  the  tendency  of  this  bill,  and  this,  Mr.  VV.  said,  was 
his  understanding,  then  its  effect  will  be  to  give  to  the  country 
district  attorneys,  marshals,  collectors  of  the  customs,  naval  of- 
ficers, surveyors  of  the  customs,  navy  agents,  receivers  of  the 
public  moneys  for  lands,  registers  of  the  land  offices,  surveyors 
of  the  public  lands,  paymasters  of  the  army,  and  commissaries 
general  of  purchases,  for  life,  instead  of  the  short  term  of  four 
years;  and  nothing  can  remove  the  officer  but  his  becoming  a 
public  defaulter— a piece  of  official  misconduct  of  which  seve- 
ral classes  of  these  officers,  such  as  naval  officers,  sutveyors  of 
the  customs,  registers  of  (he  land  offices,  and  the  like,  cannot 
be  guilty,  because  no  public  money  comes  to  their  hands. 

And  what,  Mr.  President,  said  Mr.  VV.  is  the  assigned  cause 
for  this  great  and  dangerous  change  in  the  law?  To  destroy  the 
patronage  accruing  to  the  chief  magistrate  by  the  simple  reno- 
miiialion  of  these  officers  to  the  senate  once  in  the  term  of  four 
years.  Is  congress  prepared  to  adopt  such  a remedy  for  such 
an  evil?  Will  the  members  of  this  house  consent  to  create  an 
army  of  officers  for  life  in  this  government,  for  the  single  pur- 
pose of  getting  rid  of  the  evil,  if  it  be  one,  of  the  patronage  con- 
ferred upon  the  executive  power  in  their  periodical  reappoint- 
ment? Mr.  VV.  said  he  could  not  think  so.  lie  viewed  the  first 
section  of  the  hill,  standing  by  itself,  as  a question  of  policy 
only;  but  he  must  consider  it  contrary  to  the  doctrines  of  the 
republican  fathers,  contrary  to  the  genius  of  our  free  institu- 
tions, and  contrary  to  the  well  a.-certained  and  well  established 
opinions  of  the  great  mass  of  the  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
to  adopt  any  measures  of  legislation  calculated,  or  intended,  to 
perpetuate  office  in  the  same  hands.  The  offices  of  this  govern- 
ment should  not  be  life  estates,  but  public  trusts,  and,  to  keep 
them  so,  they  should  return  frequently  to  the  people,  or  to  such 
of  their  agents  and  representatives  as  have  the  power,  by  the 
constitution,  to  confer  them.  Without  this,  the  salutary  prin- 
ciple of  rotation  in  office  is  gone,  and  we  raise  up  an  official 
aristocracy  as  dangerous  to  liberty  as  an  hereditary  one. 

Mr.  W.  said  he  was  not  an  advocate  of  executive  power,  or 
official  patronage.  He  would  go  as  far  as  any  one  to  limit  such 
powers,  where  that  could  be  done  consistently  with  the  consti- 
tution, and  a safe  and  salutary  administration  of  the  govern- 
ment; but  to  get  rid  of  that  portion  of  the  executive  patronage 
which  consisted  in  the  renomination  to  offices,  the  terms  of 
which  were  now  limited  by  law,  and  from  which,  as  yet,  he 
had  seen  no  cause  (o  feel  alarm  or  apprehension,  lie  could  not 
agree  to  remove  all  limitation,  and  make  the  offices  permanent. 
It  would,  in  his  judgment,  be  an  attempt  to  avoid  a possible 
danger  by  the  voluntary  adoption  of  a great  and  certain  evil. 
Such,  Mr.  VV.  said,  were  his  views  upon  the  first  section  of  the 
bill,  and,  unless  changed  by  what  might  be  subsequently  offer- 
ed in  its  favor,  he  could  not  give  it  his  support. 

As  to  the  second  section,  he  had  not  a remark  to  make.  He 
fully  acquiesced  in  the  principle  it  contained,  that  public  de- 
faulters should  he  hurled  from  office,  and  that  a knowledge  of 
the  fact  was  sufficient  ground  for  instantaneous  removal.  If 
any  senators  supposed  that  legislation  was  necessary  to  secure 
the  practical  application  of  this  principle  imperatively  and 
promptly,  to  every  officer  of  the  government,  he  was  not 
aware  that  he  had  any  objection  to  make  to  this  section. 

His  principle  difficulty  rested  upon  the  third  section  of  the 
bill.  That  section  was  in  the  following  words: 

“Sec.  3.  Jbul  he  it  further  enacted,  That  all  nominations 
made  by  the  president  to  the  senate,  to  fill  vacancies  occasion- 
ed by  removal  from  office,  the  fact  of  the  removal  shall  be  stal- 
ed to  the  senate  at  the  same  time  that  the  nomination  is  made, 
with  a statement  of  the  reasons  for  such  removal.” 

This  provision  in  a law  of  congress,  he  believed  to  be  in  de- 
rogation of  the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  he  could 
not,  therefore,  give  it  his  vote.  He  had  before  said  he  was  not 
on  advocate  for  executive  power,  or  official  patronage,  but  he 
was  an  advocate  for  the  constitution,  and  for  just  so  much 
power  in  every  branch  of  the  government,  as  that  instrument 
had  granted,  and  for  no  more  in  any  branch,  either  executive, 
legislative,  or  judicial.  The  section  did  not,  in  terms,  deny 
the  power  in  the  president  to  remove  from  office,  but  it  propos- 
ed limitations  upon  the  exercise  of  the  power  equivalent  lo  the 
denial  of  its  existence  as  a constitutional  grant  of  power.  Mr. 
W.  said  the  question  was  one  of  the  first  importance  and  mag- 
nitude, and  he  did  not  propose  to  argue  it  at  the  present  time, 
hut  was  hound  to  give  the  grounds  of  his  opinion,  that  the  pro- 
vision was  unconstitutional. 

The  constitution  has  said  “the  executive  power  shall  he 
vested  in  a president  of  the  United  Stales  of  America.”  This 


he  understood  to  vest  in  the  president  all  the  executive  power 
pertaining  to  the  government  of  the  United  States,  and  not 
otherwise  granted  by  the  constitution.  He  understood  the 
power  of  appointment  to  office  and  the  power  of  removal  from 
office  to  be  executive  powers,  and  therefore  to  be  vested  in  the 
president  by  this  general  grant,  unless  some  other  provisions  of 
the  constitution  shall  be  found  to  take  them  front  him,  or  to  di- 
vide them  between  him  and  some Other  depaitmentof  the  go- 
vernment. What  other  provisions  bear  upon  the  question? 
The  two  following: 

1st.  “He  (the  president)  shall  nominate,  and  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  senate , shall  appoint  ambassadors, 
other  public  ministers  and  consuls,  judges  of  the-  supreme 
court,  and  all  other  officers  of  the  United  States,  whose  ap- 
pointments are  not  herein  otherwise  provided  for,  and  which 
shall  be  established  by  law.” 

2d.  “But  the  congress  may  by  law  vest  the  appointment  of 
such  inferior  officers,  as  they,  think  proper,  in  the  president 
alone,  in  the  courts  of  law,  or  in  the  heads  of  departments.” 

If  then,  Mr.  W.  said,  he  was  right  in  supposing  that  the  pow- 
er of  appointment  was  an  executive  power;  its  existence  in  the 
president  was  qualified  by  the  negative  of  the  senate,  conferred 
by  the  clause  first  above  quoted,  and  he  could  nominate,  but 
could  not  appoint,  but  “by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  senate.”  Still  nothing  in  this  clause  affected  the  power  to 
remove  from  office,  unless  by  implication,  of  which  he  should 
have  occasion  hereafter  to  speak,  and  therefore  that  power,  not- 
withstanding this  clause,  remained  in  the  president,  by  virtue 
of  the  general  grant,  perfect  and  unqualified. 

But  the  clause  second  above  quoted  might  be  held  to  qualify 
this  power  of  removal,  and  therefore  he  referred  to  it  to  show 
that  it  did  not  affect  the  bill  under  consideration,  or  obviate  its 
unconstitutionality.  That  clause  gives  to  the  congress  the  pow- 
er, by  law,  “to  vest  the  appointment  of  such  inferior  officers,  as 
they  think  proper,  in  the  president  alone,  in  the  courts  of  law, 
or  in  the  heads  of  departments.”  It  has  been,  and  may  further 
be,  contended  that  this  qualification  of  the  executive  power  of 
appointment  may  also  qualify  the  power  of  removal,  and  that 
when  “the  congress  may  by  law  vest  the  appointment  of  such 
inferior  officers,  as  they  think  proper,  in  the  president  alone,  in 
the  courts  of  law,  or  in  the  heads  of  departments,”  they  may 
prescribe  the  causes  for,  and  restrictions  upon,  the  removals  of 
the  officers  so  to  be  appointed  in  conformity,  not  to  the  consti- 
tution, but  to  the  law.  Mr.  W.  said  lie  did  not  find  it  necessa- 
ry to  discuss  this  point,  as  the  third  section  of  the  bill  before 
him  reached  the  removal  of  all  officers  superior  and  inferior, 
and  alike  required  from  the  president  the  causes  of  the  removal, 
whether  the  office  was  of  the  one  grade  or  the  other.  The  pro- 
vision proposed  by  the  committee,  made  no  distinction  between 
an  ambassador,  or  oilier  public  minister,  or  consul,  or  a judge 
of  the  supreme  court,  the  offices  enumerated  in  the  constitution, 
a superior  officer,  a member  of  the  cabinet,  aiid  an  inferior  offi- 
cer, a surveyor  of  the  customs,  “established  by  law.” 

Again,  the  congress  had  not  yet  by  law  vested  the  appoint- 
ment of  any  of  the  officers  named  in  the  first  and  second  sec- 
tions of  the  bill  “in  the  president  alone,  in  the  courts  of  law,  or 
in  the  heads  of  departments,”  and  until  they  had  done  this,  the 
second  clause  referred  to  could  have  no  operation  to  restrict  the 
power  of  removal  conferred  upon  the  president  by  the  constitu- 
tion, that  power,  like  the  power  of  nomination,  remaining  in 
him  under  the  constitutional  grant  as  to  all  offices  “which  shall 
he  established  by  law,”  until  the  congress  think  proper  to  vest 
the  appointment  of  inferior  officers  in  himself  alone,  in  the 
courts  of  law,  or  in  the  heads  of  departments,  and  to  affix  by 
law  the  causes  for  and  the  restrictions  upon  the  removal  of  the 
officers  so  to  be  appointed. 

Neither  of  these  qualifications  upon  the  executive  power 
granted  to  the  president,  then,  Mr.  \V.  said,  seemed  to  reach 
the  provision  contained  in  the  third  section  of  the  hill  of  the 
committee,  and  he  was  left  to  inquire  whether  any  implication 
from  the  executive  power  granted  to  tlte  spnate,  authorised  the 
legislation  proposed?  The  grant  to  the  senate,  made  in  the  con- 
stitution, was  to  advise  and  consent  to  nominations  made  by 
the  president,  or  to  refuse  that  advice  and  consent,  and  it  had 
been  argued  by  the  honorable  senator  from  Massachusetts,  (Mr. 
Webster),  that  this  power  necessarily  drew  after  it  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  senate  to  removals  from  office.  That  ho- 
norable gentleman  had  stated  that  he  had  examined  the  practice 
of  the  governoteni,  and  that  the  only  removal  was  the  appoint- 
ment of  another  to  fill  the  place  of  the  person  removed.  His 
argument  was  understood  to  he,  that  as  the  appointment  of  A, 
to  fill  the  office  of  B,  removed,  was  the  only  removal  of  B,  there- 
fore the  appointment  of  A was  the  removal  of  B,  and  the  ap- 
pointment of  A requiring  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  senate, 
this  body  must  also  be  held  as  advising  and  consenting  to  the 
removal  of  B. 

Mr.  W.  said,  he  had  not  examined  the  practice  of  the  govern- 
ment in  this  respect,  and  therefore  he  could  not  say  whether, 
or  not,  it  had  been  customary,  in  cases  of  removals  from  office, 
to  issue  a supersedeas , the  uniform  practice,  as  he  believed,  in 
his  own  state,  but  he  would  ask  the  honorable  senator  whether 
it  had  ever  been  supposed,  when  the  president  nominated  A to 
an  office,  in  the  place  of  B removed,  the  rejection  of  the  nomi- 
nation of  A hy  the  senate,  restored  B to  the  office  from  which 
he  had  thus  been  removed  by  the  president?  Did  not  the  senate 
know  that,  in  case  of  such  rejection,  the  office  had  always,  from 
the  commencement  of  the  government  under  the  constitution 
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been  held  to  be  vacant,  and  the  president  bound  to  continue  to 
nominate  to  the  senate  until  he  found  a person  to  whose  ap- 
pointment they  would  advise  and  i^iisent?  Had  he  ever  heard 
of  an  incumbent,  thus  removed,  rettfrniug  to  the  duties  of  his 
office  in  couseqence  of  the  rejection  by  the  senate  of  the  nomi- 
nation of  his  successor?  Mr.  VV.  said,  he  v^is  confident  in  the 
assertion  that  the  history  of  the  governincnNuruished  no  in- 
stance of  such  a claim  to  office,  or  of  such  an  exercise  of  offi 
cial  powers.  How  then  could  the  gentleman  contend  that  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  senate  to  the  appointment  of  a suc- 
cessor, had  been  held  to  be  also  an  advice  arid*  consent  to  the 
removal  of  the  incumbent.  If  the  senate  did  not  advise  and 
consent,  the  removal  had  ever  been  held  to  be  perfect,  and  the 
office  vacant,  and  therefore  that  advice  and  consent,  when  yield 
ed,  could  not  be  held  to  make  the  removal.  So  much,  Mr.  W. 
said,  for  the  argument  in  favor  of  the  implied  executive  power, 
existing  in  the  senate,  to  participate  with  the  president  in  re- 
movals from  office.  It  had.  not  existed  in  the  practice  of  the 
government;  it  did  not  exist  in  the  constitution,  and  he  would 
leave  it  to  those  who  made  the  claim  to  point  out  its  derivation. 

He  would  again  say  that  it  was  not  his  object  to  argue  these 
great  constitutional  questions,  and  he  had  said  thus  much  to 
declare  his  distinct  and  clear  opinions,  fie  held  the  power  of 
removal  from  office  to  be  an  executive  power,  in  the  clear  and 
universally  admitted  classification  of  governmental  powers.  As 
an  executive  power,  he  held  it  to  be  vested  in  the  president  by 
the  broad  grant  of  that  power,  contained  in  the  constitution, 
because  no  qualification  found  in  that  instrument,  and  no  ac 
tion  of  congress  under  it,  granted  power  to  regulate  the  appoint- 
ment of  inferior  officers,  had  taken  it  from  him  as  connected 
with  the  third  section  of  the  bill  before  the  senate. 

Could  congress,  then,  by  law,  require  from  the  president  his 
reasons  for  an  act  performed  in  pursuance  of  the  power  granted 
to  him  by  the  constitution?  He  could  not  think  it  would  be 
pretended.  As  well  might  congress  declare,  by  law,  that  the 
president  should  send  with  every  nomination  he  makes  to  this 
body,  the  reasons  why  he  has  selected  the  individual  named. 
As  well  might  congress  declare,  by  law,  that  the  senate  should 
make  a statement  to  the  president  of  the  reasons  for  their  ac- 
tion upon  his  nominations.  Each  acts  in  the.exercise  of  an  in- 
dependent constitutional  power,  expressly  conferred,  and  nei- 
ther is  responsible  to  the  other  (or  their  action,  but  both  are  re- 
sponsible to  the  people  and  the  slates. 

So  in  making  removals  from  office,  the  president,  if  he  has 
the  power  at  all,  possesses  it  as  an  express  grant  of  the  consti- 
tution, and  he  is  responsible  to  congress  for  its  exercise  in  no 
other  way  than  by  impeachment,  and  then  the  causes  should 
be  assigned,  if  assigned  at  all,  to  the  impeaching  and  not  to  the 
trying  branch  of  congress.  He,  therefore,  could  not  view  the 
section  in  any  other  Light  than  as  a direct  and  palpable  viola- 
tion of  the  constitutional  powers  and  rights  of  the  executive, 
and  as  such  he  must  oppose  its  passage.  He  would  not,  how- 
ever, consume  more  of  the  time  of  the  senate,  at  this  late  stage 
of  the  session,  in  fortifying  his  position.  He  would  content 
tiimself  with  the  fact,  that  the  first  congress  ever  convened 
under  the  constitution  had  deliberately  decided  these  questions 
of  executive  power  as  he  now  contended  they  existed.  That 
congress  consisted  of  a large  number,  among  others,  of  the  fra- 
mers of  the  constitution,  men  more  competent  than  any  other 
to  form  correct  opinions  as  to  its  intended  grants  of  power.  .It 
had  been  well  said  by  the  honorable  senator  from  Ohio,  (Mr. 
Ewing),  that  this  decision  was  made  before  the  formation  of 
political  parties  under  the  government,  and  at  a time  when  po- 
litical partisan  feeling  could  not  have  influenced  the  judgments 
of  those  who  pronounced  the  opinion  that  the  power  of  removal 
from  office  was  an  executive  power,  and  was  vested  in  the  pre- 
sident. If  proof  of  this  fact,  stronger  than  any  oilier,  could  be 
required,  it  would  be  found  in  the  record  of  that  debate,  which 
shows  James  Madison,  the  most  distinguished  democrat,  and 
Fisher  Ames,  the  most  distinguished  federalist,  in  that  con- 
gress, combining  their  unsurpassed  talents  and  powers  of  elo- 
quence in  favor  of  the  decision.  General  Washington,  then 
president  of  the  United  States,  and  the  president  of  the  conven- 
tion which  formed  the  constitution,  claimed  and  exercised  this 
power  during  the  whole  of  his  administration  The  elder 
Adams  exercised  it  after  him.  The  immortal  Jefferson,  the  fa- 
ther of  democracy,  also  claimed  and  exercised  it  freely  during 
the  eight  years  of  his  administration.  After  him  James  Madi- 
son and  James  Monroe  exercised  it  for  the  period  of  sixteen 
years.  The  younger  Adams  then  exercised  it  during  his  presi- 
dential term,  and  the  present  chief  magistrate  followed  the  ex- 
amples thus  set  for  him  until  the  last  year,  without  an  intima- 
tion of  a doubt  as  to  the  existence  of  the  power  as  a constitu- 
tional grant. 

Mr.  W.  said  he  would  not  remark  further  upon  this  point.  If 
gentlemen  would  show  him  that  the  power  of  removal  was  not 
an  executive  power,  it  might  then  be  competent  for  them  to 
charge  him  and  his  friends  with  attempting  to  claim  power  in 
the  president  by  implication  from  the  constitution  and  not  from 
express  grant.  He  was  the  advocate  for  no  implied  powers  in 
any  department  of  the  government.  He  held  this  to  be  an  exe- 
cutive power  expressly  granted  in  the  broad  grant  of  that  pow- 
er to  the  president.  So  the  congress  of  1789  had  decided  it  to 
be,  and  so  the  practice  of  the  government  for  almost  fifty  years 
under  the  constitution  had  uniformly  treated  it  without  debate 
or  question. 

He  had  now  completed  what  he  had  proposed  to  say.  His 
principal  object  had  been  to  examine  the  facts  from  which  the 


committee  had  drawn  their  frightful  picture  of  danger  to  the 
country  from  executive  patronage — and  to  point  out  what  ap- 
peared to  him  their  almost  unmeasured  exaggerations  of  infer- 
ence and  conclusion  from  their  own  premises.  This  he  had 
considered  it  a duty  he  owed  to  himself,  to  the  senate,  and  to 
the  country  to  do,  and  he  had  made  the  attempt,  whether  suc- 
cessfully or  not  the  senate  would  decide.  He  would  merely 
add,  what  he  had  before  repeated,  that  he  saw  no  cause  for  the 
great  and  peculiar  alarm  expressed  in  the  report;  he  felt  not 
that  alarm  himself,  nor  could  he  believe,  if  it  had  foundation, 
that  we  were  to  discharge  ourselves  and  the  country  from  it  by 
making  perpetual  the  terms  of  office  of  all  the  officers  who  must 
receive  their  appointments  upon  the  nomination  of  the  .presi- 
dent, and  whose  terms  of  office  were  now  limited  by  law.  Such 
a remedy  would  increase,  but  could  not  quiet  his  alarm. 

Mr.  Preston,  declared  that  it  had  not  been  originally  his  inten- 
tion to  take  part  in  this  debate,  the  state  of  his  health  was  such 
as  mot  to  admit  of  it,  but  he  felt  himself  bound  to  rise  and  ex- 
press a general  opinion,  and  more  especially  to  enter  his  most 
solemn  protest  against  the  strange  and  unwarrantable  doctrines 
which  he  had  heard  brought  forward  in  the  course  of  this  dis- 
cussion. 

He  would  chiefly  direct  his  attention  to  what  had  fallen  from 
gentleman  from  New  York,  (Mr.  Wright ),  with  that  gentleman 
ite  confessed  he  was  ready  to  concur;  that  if  he  traced  back  the 
source  of  executive  patronage  to  its  head,  we  should  find  it 
in  congress;  true  it  was  that  congress  alone  authorised  appro- 
priations; true  it  was  that  every  expenditure  which  added  to 
the  mass  of  executive  patronage,  took  its  rise  in  congress.  But 
what  had  that  to  do  with  the  question  as  it  related  to  the  im- 
mediate subject  of  executive  patronage?  Are  we  to  imagine 
that  the  power  possessed  by  the  president  comes  to  be  dange- 
rous because  congress' has  helped  to  establish  the  foundation 
of  that  power  in  authorising  the  expenditure  on  the  basis  of 
which  the  patronage  is  rested?  Is  the  aggregate  of  unlimited 
power  at  all  diminished  because  congress  is  the  source  from 
whence  the  hand  of  patronage  is  enabled  to  make  its  disburse- 
ment! True  it  is,  the  public  money  which  the  president  dis- 
burses, or  which  goes  to  extend  the  sphere  of  his  influence,  is 
ours  and  not  his;  but  is  the  power  less;  is  the  sum  total  of  pa- 
tronage less,  is  the  danger  less,  because  it  is  the  public  money 
which  constitutes  the  whole  means,  and  creates  all  the  influ- 
ence of  the  patronage? 

True  it  is  that  we  authorise  the  expenditure;  but  who  is  if 
that  profits  by  it?  Who  is  it  that  obtains  power  and  patronage 
by  it?  We  legislate,  we  make  appropriations,  we  give  authority 
and  legitimacy  to  every  expenditure,  but  it  is  not  for  ourselves; 
it  is  not  for  our  hands  to  wield  the  mighty  lever  which  is  creat- 
ed by  our  votes.  Another  hand  than  onrs,  wields  that  lever, 
and  shall  we  therefore  suffer  it  to  be  left  there  at  his  own  dis- 
cretion, without  check  or  limitation?  Shall  we  suffer  the  power 
which  we  originate,  to  be  directed  against  us.  to  our  own  de- 
struction by  leaving  it  to  be  exerted  at  the  will  of  a single  indi- 
vidual. 

Willing,  however,  as  he  professed  himself  to  be,  to  acknow- 
ledge that  congress  was  the  first  spring  and  source  of  expendi- 
ture, he  must  beg  to  recall  gentlemen  to  the  consideration  of  the 
real  question,  which  was  not  the  question  of  origin,  but  of  ac- 
tual existence;  the  inquiry  was  directed  to  executive  power  as 
now  found  to  be,  whatever  may  have  been  the  error,  if  they 
were  errors,  which  first  injudiciously  suffered  such  a great  and 
tremendous  power  to  rise  and  grow  to  its  present  alarming 
height.  Congress  must  make  appropriations  and  authorise  ex- 
penditure for  the  necessities  and  for  the  welfare  of  the  country; 
but  does  it  follow,  therefore,  that  because  congress  must  by  ne- 
cessity originate  expenditure,  that  therefore  it  is  admissable 
that  these  expenditures  should  be  turned  aside,  or  employed  to 
the  creation  of  a power  preponderating  over  congress  and  over 
every  thing  in  the  country?  Does  it  follow  that  it  is  a harmless 
and  innocent  thing,  that  all  this  expenditure  should  go  to  the 
profit  of  one  individual  to  aggrandize  his  power,  to  increase 
his  influence,  to  augment  his  patronage,  and  to  render  him  the 
unlimited  master  who  dictates  the  destiny  of  those  to  whom 
these  expenditures  ate  disbursed  by  his  hand?  If  congress 
holds  the  purse  and  pours  out  its  treasures,  does  it  follow  that 
one  hand  .is  to  receive  them  and  control  their  disbursement, 
and  be  established  necessarily  as  the  master  over  all  who  look 
up  to  that  hand  for  the  sweets  it  dispenses?  Vain  therefore 
and  futile,  idle  and  untenable  is  the  specious  argument  which 
has  been  so  much  and  so  strongly  dwelt  upon,  that  because 
the  source  of  the  expenditure  is  in  congress,  therefore  there  is 
no  dangerous  accumulation  of  patronage  with  the  president! 
There  is,  (continued  Mr.  Preston ),  a formidable  amount  of 
executive  patronage;  it  is  a proposition  which  no  one  can  or 
will  dare  to  deny,  that  this  patronage  has  increased,  and  is  still 
increasing;  this  is  the  proposition  on  which  the  report  is  found- 
ed; it  is  a proposition  which  imperatively  calls  upon  all  the 
power  and  feeling  and  energy  of  the  people  to  awake  and  rouse 
themselves,  and  know  their  real  situation;  and  above  all,  not 
to  be  led  to  lose  sight  of  the  real  fact,  of  the  undeniable  propo- 
sition, by  being  sent  a hunting  after  collateral  questions,  lead- 
ing away  from  the  main  point  and  bewildering  the  judgment 
with  disquisitions  upon  the  various  actions  of  congress  and  the 
wisdom  and  folly  of  those  actions. 

The  gentleman  from  New  York,  observed  Mr.  Preston,  has 
analysed  and  divided  the  mass  of  dependants,  and  then  asked 
of  each  part  separately,  whether  there  existed  any  danger  in  it. 
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First  he  takes  the  pensioners,  then  the  army,  then  the  navy, 
and  so  on,  and  after  reducing  each  to  the  utmost  possible  in- 
significancy, he  then  truinphanlly  asks,  “is  there  danger  her  el” 
By  this  specious  mode  of  representing  tilings,  the  honorable 
gentleman  is  mistaken  if  he  imagines  that  he  will  succed  in 
convincing  the  country  that  an  army  of  dependants,  of  all 
classes  gives  no  undue  influence,  to  the  power  which  is  made 
to  preside  over  the  mighty  mass. 

However  contemptible  the  mere  individuals  of  each  class 
may  appear  to  him,  the  aggregate  mass  of  patronage  thrown  by 
their  means,  into  the  hands  of  the  executive,  will  not  appear 
insigyificant  and  contemptible,  to  those  who  have  at  heart  the 
welfare  of  the  country,  and  the  stability  and  permanency  of  our 
institutions. 

The  mass  of  dependants  gives  power,  that  is  undeniable,  and 
that  is  sufficient!  it  is  therefore  to  evade,  it  is  to  blink  the 
question,  to  attempt  to  show  that  ho  power  whatever  is  con- 
ferred upon  the  individual  who  dispenses  a patronge  of  such 
enormous  extent. 

But,  said  Mr.  Prest on,  by  what  magic  is  it  that  executive 
patronage,  which  was  pronounced  by  a committee  of  gentle- 
men, who  were  now  in  the  ranks  of  the  administration,  to  he 
highly  dangerous  in  1826,  and  have  arrived  to  a pitch  demanding 
checks  and  restrictions,  by  what  magic  is  it  that  the  same  exe- 
cutive patronage  and  power,  which  is  now  doubled,  aye,  tre- 
bled, is  no  longer  dangerous?  They,  the  same  gentlemen  who 
declared  it  dangerous  in  1826,  now  come  forward  when  it  is  now 
mightily  increased,  and  attempt  to  laugh  at  the  idea  of  its  being 
dangerous  in  1835!  By  what  magic  is  this  that  the  there  atoms 
of  the  collossal  building,  which  now  exists,  alarmed  them  in  ’26, 
and  the  gigantic  structure  itself,  now  seems  only  to  excite  their 
love  and  admiration?  This  is  strange  indeed!  In  1826  there 
was  an  army,  a navy,  a post  office  department,  a pension  list — 
all  this  mass  of  dependents  were  dangerous  in  ’26,  and  now 
that  they  are  infinitely  increased,  the  same  gentlemen  tell  us, 
that  they  are  no  longer  dangerous  as  means  of  executive  pa- 
tronage. 

I would  ask  the  gentleman  from  New  York,  (said  Mr.  Pres- 
ton),  to  whose  efforts  L always  listen  with  great  attention,  as 
marks  of  an  intelligent  mind,  [ ask  him,  if  restrictions  upon  an 
increased  executive  power  were  necessary  in  1826,  are  they 
not  now  much  more  necessary  in  the  much  more  augmented 
extent  of  the  executive  patronage?  If  he  acted  with  his  party 
then,  and  implicitly  followed  the  measures  it  put  in  action  for 
its  own  specific  objects,  how  is  it  that  now,  he  does  not  act  in 
the  views,  and  upon  the  principles,  which,  in  1826,  his  party 
have  left  upon  record?  What  change  of  position  has  produced 
this  change  of  principle?  That  which  was  right  and  good  then, 
is  now  wrong  and  false,  and  every  thing  that  is  bad  with  the 
self  same  parly!  I have  not,  (said  Mr.  Preston),  changed  my 
relative  position — 1 feel  now  as  I did  then;  but  if  I had  changed 
my  position,  I would  not  have  changed  my  views  and  principles. 
No!  if  my  best  friend  were  in  power,  l should  say  now  as  I 
said  then— for  the  sake  of  our  country  let  us  destroy  the  germs 
of  a power  which  threatens  ruin  to  the  country,  and  utter  de- 
struction to  onr  institutions.  I should  feel  bound  to  do  so,  if 
my  best  and  dearest  friend  were  the  object,  and  possessed  of 
the  patronage,  the  evils,  and  dangers  of  which  a man  must 
be  voluntarily  and  wilfully  blind,  if  he  will  not  see.  How 
much  more  then  are  they  bound  to  carry  out  the  principles  to 
which  now  they  are  opposed,  who  came  into  power  wholly 
and  solely  on  the  basis  and  foundation  of  these  very  principles? 

How  much  more  are  they  bound  to  sustain  and  maintain  the 
principles  on  which  they  rode  into  power?  But  now  we  see 
them  turn  round  and  deny  those  principles — now  they  argue 
that  when  the  executive  power  is  increased  ten-fold,  it  is  not 
dangerous;  it  is  not  to  be  restricted;  they  argue  and  vote  thus, 
who,  in  1826,  when  it  was  not  half  so  great  ns  now,  recorded 
in  their  report  that  it  was  dangerous  and  ought  to  be  restricted. 

But,  said  Mr.  Preston,  I rejoice  to  see  one  honorable  and 
illustrious  gentleman,  who  sits  before  (Mr.  White)  form  a great 
and  magnanimous  exception;  I am  glad  to  see  him  persist  now 
in  the  principle  and  opinions  which  he  recorded  then.  If  those 
principles  had  been  maintained,  if  the  president  had  acted  up 
to  them  1 should  not  be  where  I am  (observed  Mr.  Preston),  I 
should  not  be  found  opposed  to  his  measures;  whatever  person- 
al feelings  I might  entertain,  public  opposition  to  principles 
which  were  my  own,  I never  should  have  given.  It  is  only  be- 
cause these  principles  have  been  abandoned,  that  I have  been 
found  in  the  position  I occupy;  but  I must  say  in  reference  to 
the  present  question,  that  it  is  perfectly  insignificant  who  or 
what  he  may  be,  who  is  pro  tempore  the  president  of  this 
union:  the  question  does  not  direct  itself  to  the  person  of  any 
individual;  it  is  a question  in  which  the  country  and  posterity 
is  deeply  concerned,  not  for  a day,  but  in  perpetuity;  the  safety 
of  our  republic  depends  entirely  upon  stripping  the  president, 
not  merely  the  present  incumbent,  but  every  future  president, 
of  a dangerous  power,  of  a destructive  and  pernicious  preroga- 
tive which  cannot  safely  be  left  in  the  hands  and  at  the  discre- 
tion of  any  single  individual.  Let  it  be  remembered  that  we 
are  not  here  to  legislate  for  a day,  for  the  mere  object  of  putting 
in  one  man,  or  turning  out  another;  but  we  legislate  for  many 
years  to  come,  and  on  subjects  in  which  the  course  we  take 
will  decide  hereafter  upon  our  fame  and  character.  As  for  my- 
self (said  Mr.  Preston)  the  senate  knows,  every  individual 
knows,  that  the  principles  which  I now  advocate,  are  those 
which  I always  did  advocate,  at  all  times,  and  in  all  places. 


This  measure  has  l4tn  attacked,  on  the  grounds  that  in  1789, 
men  of  known  talents,  passt^  an  opinion  favorable  to  the  ex- 
istence of  the  quantuu^rfjPjnuroriage,  which  at  that  time,  was 
possessed  by  the*  pre.'jlWnt.  I profess,  (said  Mr.  Preston)  I 
have  beard  with  perfect  dismay  the  gentlemen  from  New  York 
and  Pennsylvania^! Messrs.  Wright  and  Buchanan)  avow  sen- 
timents extremLfjndangerous;'yes,  extremely  dangerous!  The 
former  gentlemqa  opposes  the  bill,  because,  he  says  it  is  not 
constitutional  ibTimii  the  power  of  the  executive!  The  latter 
gentlemen  alsdknakes  the  constitution  his  basis,  and  builds 
upon  it  claiind*ror  the  individual  power  of  every  chief  magis- 
trate, such  as  are  so  highly  dangerous  and  so  overwhelming 
and  sweeping  in  their  consequences,  that,  though  it  is  not  the 
first  time  I have  heard  such  monstrous  claims  asserted  as  flow- 
ing from  the  same  fountain,  yet,  I am  filled  with  the  most  seri- 
ous apprehensions  when  I hear  them.  These  gentlemen,  it  is 
true,  profess  great  veneration  for  the  constitution,  and  with  the 
salvo  oftts  name,  they  set  about  establishing  such  claims  of  ar- 
bitrary and  despotic  power  for  the  chief  magistrate,  as,  if  they 
succeed  in  the  doctrine,  will  very  soon  show  that  a constitu- 
tion which  warrants  such  doctrines,  is  any  thing  but  a free 
constitution.  So  then,  if  we  are  to  give  heed  to  the  arguments 
and  inferences  Of  these  gentlemen,  and  others  who  reason  in 
the  same  strain,  when  we  are  bound  by  the  constitution  itself 
(as  they  are  pleased  to  interpret  it)  to  surrender  up  our  liber- 
ties, to  abandon  the  rights  of  the  people,  to  give  up  all  that  our 
brave  fathers  contended  for!  Yes,  we  are  bound  to  do  all  this 
by  the  constitution!  We  are  bound  by  the  constitution  to  be 
without  freedom  and  without  a constitution!  They  rest  their 
arguments  upon  the  various  clauses  of  the  constitution,  and  be- 
cause this  instrument  says  the  executive  power  shall  be  in  the 
president,  they  seriously  maintain  the  despotic  and  arbitrary 
power  which  it  is  the  object  of  this  bill  to  restrict  and  limit,  be- 
longs by  right  to  the  president!  They  prove  this,  or  imagine 
they  prove  it,  by  the  constitution!  And  with  the  sound  of  that 
name  issuing  from  their  lips,  perhaps  they  imagine  they  will  be 
able  to  prove  the  same  monstrous  doctrines  which  they  main- 
tain, to  the  people  of  this  country — but  they  are  deceived!  The 
people  of  this  country  are  not  yet,  I trust,  prepared  to  submit 
to  individual  power  placed  upon  a pedestal  out  of  the  reach  and 
control  of  the  people.  They  argue,  that  because  the  constitu- 
tion says  the  executive  power  shall  be  in  the  president,  there- 
fore we  are  to  submit  to  erect  a power  over  us  which  is  utterly 
incompatible  with  the  existence  of  liberty  and  the  existence  of 
a republic.  Because  the  executive  power  is  to  be  in  the  presi- 
dent, therefore,  they  resist  this  bill  which  imposes  limitation  to 
his  power,  and  are  anxious  to  give  to  him  and  preserve  to  him 
uncontroled,  unlimited  and  most  dangerous  power — and  what 
is  executive  power?  Where  do-they  go  to  find  out  definitions 
for  this  executive  power,  by  what  they  mean  all  power — unli- 
mited power — and  with  which  they  seek  to  clothe  the  presi- 
dent? Where  do  they  hunt  up  their  definitions  of  this  term 
“executive  power,”  that  they  may  know  their  own  meaning, 
and  find  arguments  by  which  to  establish  a perfect  despotism 
in  our  republic?  They  go  to  the  ruined  and  mouldering  co- 
lumns of  the  prostrate  temples  of  Asia;  they  go  to  the  palaces 
of  European  monarchs,  to  Buckingham  house,  White  Hall  and 
St.  James;  they  go  to  the  Russian  Kremlin  and  to  the  sublime 
porte,  to  find  a definition  for  executive  power,  and  having  found 
it  in  the  persons  of  kings,  sovereigns  and  despots,  they  come 
here  to  our  America  and  seek  to  transfer  to  the  white  bouse 
the  definition  which  they  have  found  in  transatlantic  palaces. 

If  it  be  so — if  it  be  as  they  maintain,  that  executive  power  is 
granted  to  the  president  by  the  constitution  (l  speak  not,  said 
Mr.  Preston,  of  the  present  incumbent,  but  of  the  corporation 
of  our  presidents  universally);  if  the  constitution  makes  a grant 
of  this  power,  and  they  will  not  admit  of  any  limitation  to  it,  as 
they  show  by  the  opposition  to  the  provisions  of  this  bill,  then 
I ask,  since  all  power  is  granted  to  the  president,  what  execu- 
tive power  is  left  to  the  states?  None  whatever  is  left  to  them 
at  that  rate. 

It  was  once  proposed  to  grant  to  the  president  a veto  on  the 
states:  but  the  proposition  fell  to  the  ground.  What  it  how- 
ever proposed,  was  trifling  indeed,  compared  to  what  they  con- 
fer by  the  interpretation  whicli  they  put  upon  the  constitution — 
they,  the  gentlemen  ofthe  administration.  But  I believe  through- 
out the  whole  country  none  others  will  he  found  to  do  so. 

If  the  word  executive  power  is  to  cover  and  include  all,  and 
to  admit  of  no  limitation  or  control  to  executive  patronage  and 
power,  then  I ask,  why  should  there  be  an  enumeration  in  that 
instrument  of  specific  acts  which  the  president  is  authorised  to 
perform?  If  it  is  to  be  interpreted  as  conceding  to  him  all  pow- 
er, why  should  it  be  said  that  lie  shall  be  required  to  see  that 
the  laws  are  executed?  Why  should  this  be  said  if  all  power 
is  already  his  by  the  grant  of  the  constitution? 

The  “ general  welfare  doctrine ,”  which  has  been  squeezed 
out  of  the  constitution,  annihilating  the  Independence  of  the 
stales,  never,  I confess,  said  Mr.  P.  monstrous  as  the  doctrine 
is,  excited  such  alarming  apprehensions  in  my  mind  as  this  doc- 
trine which  is  now  so  strenuously  urged  by  the  supporters  of 
the  administration.  The  spirit  of  our  fathers,  the  genius  of  our 
institutions,  all  rise  up  in  dismay  and  cry  out  against  it!  I lift 
up  my  feeble  voice  against  it;  I pronounce  my  solemn  protest 
| against  it;  as  being  contrary  to  ail  that  our  fathers  hoped  and 
fought  for,  as  contrary  to  the  safety  and  welfare  ofthe  country, 
and  as  being  a desperate  struggle  against  the  principles  of  that 
I great  and  glorious  struggle  for  which  our  ancestors  laid  down 
' their  lives! 
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It  was  Plympton,  and  not  Plymouth,  at  which  happen- 
ed the  Declaration  of  Independence,  mentioned  in  the 
Register  of  the  llih  inst. 

In  the  next  number  we  intend  to  conclude  all  that  we 
shall  give  of  the  debate  in  the  senate  on  “executive  pa- 
tronage”— to  wit,  the  speeches *of  Messrs.  Webster  and 
Grundy , and  some  brief  sketches  of  two  or  three  others. 
The  debate  is  one  that  will  be  often  referred  to  hereafter; 
and,  if  not  interesting,  at  present,  our  readers  will  be 
thankful  to  us,  a year  or  two  hence,  that  we  have  made 
so  extensive  a record  of  it.  It  has  extended  to  a greater 
length  than  we  designed,  though  still  imperfect — but 
our  desire  was  to  give  a fair,  and  full,  view  of  the  sub- 
ject— the  ultimate  disposition  of  which  has  already  been 
registered. 

The  Washington  rail  road  was  opened  for  public  tra- 
vel a short  distance  beyond  Bladensburg,  on  Monday 
last — and  the  rate  of  going  was  twenty  miles  an  hour.  It 
will  soon  be  completed — the  iron  having  arrived,  and 
the  chief  thing  required  is  to  lay  it  down. 

Captain  Read , of  the  navy,  who  was  recently  tried  in 
Baltimore  on  certain  charges  preferred  by  midshipman 
Wilson , has  been  sentenced  to  suspension  from  the  ser- 
vice tor  one  year.  The  sentence  has  been  approved  by 
the  president. 

We  find  the  following  particulars  in  the  Army  and 
Navy  Chronicle: 

Captain  Read,  of  the  navy,  was  tried  upon  five  distinct  char- 
ges, each  having  three  specifications. 

Charge  first.  Conduct  unbecoming  au  officer  and  a gentle- 
man. 

Second.  Oppression. 

Third.  Cruelty. 

Fourth.  Scandalous  conduct. 

Fifth.  Violation  of  the  30th  article  of  the  act  for  the  better 
government  of  the  navy  of  the  United  States. 

Upon  the  first  charge,  the  court  found  him  “guilty  under  the 
charge  itself  of  conduct  unbecoming  an  officer,  but  not  guilty  of 
thatr-part  which  charges  him  with  conduct  unbecoming  a gen- 
tleman.” 

The  court  also  found  him  guilty  of  the  second  and  fifth  char- 
ges; guilty  of  all  the  specifications  of  the  third  and  fourth  char- 
ges, but  not  guilty  of  the  charges  themselves.  “Upon  this  find- 
ing the  court  do  hereby  sentence  the  accused,  captain  George 
C.  Read,  to  be  suspended  from  the  service  of  the  United  States 
for  one' year.” 

This  decision  was  made  by  the  court  on  1st  July,  and  the 
sentence  approved  by  the  navy  department  on  the  20th. 

Mr.  Livingston's  speech  at  the  public  dinner  given  to 
him  at  New  York  will  be  found  in  our  pages.  It  will  be 
read  with  interest. 

On  Saturday  last,  according  to  previous  arrangements, 
he  dined  at  Philadelphia,  with  a large  company.  He 
was  addressed  by  Mr.  Dallas , preparatory  to  the  follow- 
ing toast — to  which  he  responded: 

Our  eminent  and  honored  guest , Edward  Livingston — Whose 
high  career  of  philanthropy,  jurisprudence,  statesmanship,  di- 
plomacy and  all  pervading  republicanism,  has  ameliorated  the 
condition  of  man,  exalted  his  native  country,  and  secured  for 
himself  universal  affection  and  imperishable  fame— health,  hap 
piness  and  a heartfelt  welcome  to  her  cherished  citizen  and 
dauntless  defender,  is  the  approving  acclamation  of  united 
America! 

This  toast  was  also  given,  and  may  shew  the  character 
of  the  feast — 

The  senate  of  the  United  States—  May  the  calm  but  resistless 
power  of  popular  opinion,  speedily  reinstate  its  true  representa- 
tive character,  and  forever  banish  from  its  walls  the  inquisito- 
rial practices  of  party  proscription  and  violence. 

We  mentioned,  a short  time  ago,  a discovery  con- 
cerning artificial  stone , which,  it  seems,  can  be  made  of 
any  size,  or  shape,  or  dimensions — perfectly  water  tight, 
fee.  but  without  referring  to  the  residence  of  the  artist. 
The  address  is  to  “Mr.  Parker , 107  Amos  street,  Nexv 
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York,  where  lie  has  a house  built,  18  or  20  feet  high, 
with  all  its  doors,  pillars,  and  portico,  fee,  as  though 
they  were  of  cast  iron!  He  is  about  to  erect  a row  of 
like  edifices,  at  South  Hempstead,  L.  I.  It  is  said  they 
will  be  more  durable  than  “Boston  granite” — but  that  is 
yet  to  be  ascertained! 

It  is  believed  that  the  whole  of  the  testimony,  (with 
the  speeches  of  the  counsel  in  the  case),  concerning  the 
wills  of  John  Randolph , will  be  published. 

“By  his  first  will  dated  in  1821  all  his  negroes  are  emancipa- 
ted, and  he  devises  for  their  use  two  farms,  the  Bushy  Forest 
and  Lower  Quarter  estates,  which  he  directs  his  executors  to 
sell,  the  proceeds  to  be  applied  for  their  benefit.  The  residue 
of  his  estate  is  given  to  judge  Leigh.  lam  told  that  the  two 
farms  are  valued  at  $100,000  and  that  the  bequest  to  judge  Leigh 
is  of  equal  amount.  Bishop  Meade  of  North  Carolina,  and 
Francis  S.  Key,  esq.  of  Washington,  are  the  executors. 

“After  his  return  from  Russia  he  made  another  will  dated  in 
January,  1832,  and  the  question  to  be  tried  relates  to  his  state 
of  mind  at  the  time  of  making  it.  The  bulk  of  his  estate  i3 
given  to  a minor  named  Bryan,  a son  of  the  testator’s  niece  and 
grandson  of  judge  Coulter,  of  Va.  In  the  event  of  the  death  of 
Mr.  Bryan,  the  property  to  go  to  the  first  son  of  Henry  St. 
George  Tucker,  and  if  he  should  die  without  issue,  to  judge 
Tucker’s  second  son.  Judge  Leigh  receives  a legacy  under 
this  will  of  6 or  7,000  dollars.  The  will  contains  some  other 
small  bequests. 

“Both  wills  being  properly  executed,  the  first,  it  would  seem, 
is  void,  unless  some  good  objection  exists  to  the  last  will.  All 
the  presumptions  of  law  are  in  favor  of  its  validity,  until  the 
contrary  appears,  so  that  the  laboring  oar  is  thrown  upon  those 
who  set  up  the  first  will.  They  contend  that. Mr.  Randolph 
was  insane  at  the  time  of  making  the  last  will,  and  a great  deal 
of  evidence  has  been  offered  to  the  court  to  sustain  this  point.” 

“A  great  many  of  his  letters  were  read  to  the  court,  some  of 
them  wriiten  with  great  beauty  and  elegance,  and  when  read, 
drew  forth  the  admiration  of  the  auditors.  One  of  his  letters 
was  quite  singular.  It  is  written  to  an  old  man,  a neighbor  of 
his,  requesting  him  to  come  round  and  pray  for  him,  complain- 
ing that  he  was  under  the  influence  of  the  devil,  who  appeared 
to  hiiri  in  a peculiar  manner — I believe  in  the  shape  of  a mulat- 
to girl  and  a bottle  of  Champaigne.” 

Distinguished  counsel  were  employed  on  both  sides, 
who  argued  the  cause  with  great  ability.  They  conclud- 
ed on  Saturday  last,  and  on  Monday  the  court  admitted 
the  last  will,  that  of  1832,  to  probate.  It  is  said  to  be 
written  with  great  perspicuity.  No  evidence  was  exa- 
mined to  sustain  Mr.  Randolph’s  competency  to  make  a 
will. 

A correspondent  of  the  Petersburg  Intelligencer,  states 
that  judge  Leigh  relinquished  all  interest  in  both  wills 
that  lie  might  become  a competent  witness  in  favor  Of 
that  made  in  1821,  by  which  the  slaves  were  emancipat- 
ed— an  object  which  Mr.  R.  had  then  greatly  at  heart, 
and  enjoined  judge  Leigh  to  aid  in  consummating. 

Egypt.  The  London  correspondent  of  the  “Baltimore 
Gazette”  represents  the  country  as  reduced  to  the  very 
extreme  of  wretchedness  and  poverty;  in  the  cities  and 
towns  all  commerce  completely  stagnated;  the  plague 
raging  with  unabated  fury,  and  with  a certainty  of  its  con- 
tinuance for  other  two  months.  In  Alexandria  it  has  al- 
ready carried  off  one-third  of  the  population;  for  the  last 
month  the  deaths  have  averaged  500  a day,  even  accord- 
ing to  the  published  bulletins,  but  it  is  believed  that  the 
real  numbers  greatly  exceed  that.  The  consuls  have  all 
deserted  their  post,  and  betaken  themselves  to  the  hills, 
with  the  exception  of  col.  Campbell,  upon  whom  the  go- 
vernment has  thrown  the  additional  task  of  superintend- 
ing the  transmission  of  the  Indian  mails  through  this 
country,  and  whose  multiplied  duties  compel  him  to  keep 
his  post  in  defiance  of  all  danger.  The  pacha,  after  two 
months  residence  in  the  upper  country,  has  returned  to 
Shaubia,  and  will  finish  his  quarantine  here.  He  is  re- 
presented of  late  as  enfeebled  in  body  and  mind,  but 
without  any  truth  I believe,  although  in  the  present  state 
of  the  country,  there  is  enough  to  shake  the  nerves  of  any 
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ordinary  man.  The  deaths  by  the  plague  yesterday  were 

760. 

General  Harrison  and  the  vice  presidency.  The 
“Cincinnati  Whig,”  says — A great  number  of  the  whig- 
papers  throughout  the  country,  have  recommended  the 
name  of  general  Harrison  to  be  run  as  vice  president,  on 
the  ticket  designating  Mr.  Webster  for  president. 

Now,  we  ai*e  authorised  by  general  Harrison  himself, 
to  say,  that  this  disposition  of  his  name  is  made  without 
his  consent,  and  that  he  is  firmly  resolved  not  to  permit 
his  name  to  be  run  as  vice  president  on  that  ticket  or  any 
other  I 

The  American  Institute,  of  the  city  of  New  York, 
will  hold  its  eighth  anniversary  fair  in  that  city  at  Niblo’s 
spacious  establishment,  No.  576  Broadway,  on  Friday 
and  Saturday  the  16th  and  17th  of  October  next.  On 
Monday  the  19th,  the  judges  will  examine  the  articles  for 
premiums. 

The  preparations  for  this  exhibition,  say  the  managers, 
satisfy  them  that  the  coming  anniversary  will  afford  the 
most  cheering  evidence  of  our  rapid  progress  in  the  arts, 
by  a more  ample  display  of  the  extent  and  perfection  of 
American  skill  and  industry,  than  has  ever  before  been 
exhibited  in  that  city;  as  well  in  the  household  depart- 
ments of  industry,  as  in  those  of  the  workshops  and  the 
larger  manufactories. 

The  objects  of  the  American  Institute,  under  its  char- 
ter, are  broad  and  multifarious,  embracing  agriculture, 
commerce,  manufactures  and  the  arts,  throughout  the 
United  States.  Space  has  accordingly  been  provided, 
suitable  for  a great  number  of  bulky  productions,  natural 
and  artificial. 

The  exhausting  effects  of  our  importations  of  woollens, 
cottons  and  silks,  amounting  to  nearly  thirty  millions  of 
dollars  per  annum,  render  their  increased  home  produc- 
tion extremely  desirable.  With  a view  to  this,  the  quan- 
tity of  broad-cloths  presented  for  competition  for  the 
first  premium,  will  be  required  to  be  not  less  than  fifty 
yards;  and  cassimeres  not  less  than  one  hundred  yards. 
And  in  the  awarding  of  premiums  on  cotton  and  silk 
goods,  some  regard  will  also  be  had  to  the  quantity. 

Inventors  of  curious  and  useful  machines  are  particu- 
larly invited  to  exhibit  their  operations.  These  moving 
evidences  of  mechanical  genius  impart  life  and  entertain- 
ment to  the  scenes. 

The  ladies  at  all  our  former  fairs  have  contributed 
largely  to  render  the  display  interesting.  The  managers 
rely  in  full  confidence  on  their  continued  favors. 

Patriotic  individuals — friends  of  American  industry, 
and  distinguished  characters  in  this  and  other  states — are 
invited  to  attend  the  exhibition,  and  give  their  accustom- 
ed countenance  and  support  to  an  institution  that  has  for 
60  many  years  exerted  its  influence  to  stimulate  industry, 
and  establish,  on  a durable  basis,  the  independence  of  our 
country. 

The  vote  by  ballot.  From  the  JYeio  Bedford  Mer- 
cury. In  the  British  house  of  commons  on  the  2d  of 
June  a resolution  was  offered  by  Mr.  Grote,  in  pursuance 
of  previous  notice,  proposing  that  henceforward  the 
votes  at  elections  for  members  of  parliament  shall  be 
taken  by  secret  ballot.  On  this  motion  there  was  an 
elaborate  debate,  in  the  course  of  which  several  members 
took  occasion  to  allude  to  the  practice  of  the  vote  by  bal- 
lot in  this  country.  In  these  allusions  a degree  of  igno- 
rance is  exhibited  of  the  manner  of  conducting  elections 
in  this  country,  which  could  hardly  have  been  expected 
from  men  professing  to  derive  instruction  from  this 
source.  For  example,  Mr.  Barlow  How  made  the  fol- 
lowing remark. 

“Now  with  respect  to  America,  the  greatest  instances  of  bri- 
bery and  corruption  ever  recorded  were  in  America.  Yes,  he 
referred  to  the  fact  of  28,000,000  of  dollars  being  expended  by 
the  bank  of  the  United  States,  in  influencing  the  election  of 
gen.  Jackson.  This  remarkable  statement  was  honored  with  a 
hear,  hear,  from  the  house.  This  is,  perhaps,  not  to  be  consi- 
dered very  remarkable.  Mr.  Harlow  IIow,  who  as  far  as  we 
know  was  never  before  heard  of  in  America,  may  be  pardoned 
for  knowing  nothing  of  the  manner  in  which  our  elections  are 
conducted,  and  for  being  hoaxed  by  some  wag  who  had  amus- 
ed himself  by  imposing  upon  him  this  story.  But  that  the 
great  lord  Stanley  should  have  shown  himself  so  little  the  wiser 
for  his  visit  to  this  country,  to  which  he  sees  fit  to  allude,  is 


more  surprising.  He  said  that  what  he  had  seen  in  this  coun- 
try ‘did  not  lead  him  to  suppose,  that  the  vote  by  ballot  was 
effective  as  a preventive  against  bribery  nor  for  the  purpose  of 
secrecy.  On  every  occasion  in  America,  the  votes  which  weie 
given  were  just  as  well  known,  just  as  notorious,  just  as  much 
jobbed for,  us  they  were  at  elections  in  England . ’ ’’ 

He  read  from  a private  letter  which  he  had  just  re- 
ceived from  Washington,  and  said  that  the  writer  of 
this  letter  had  been  educated  as  a good  whig,  and  he 
believed  that  “as  he  had  gone  to  America  a radical,  he 
would  come  back  to  England  a tory.”  On  taking  the 
question  the  motion  was  rejected,  yeas  144,  nays  317. 
Majority  against  the  proposition  173. 

The  Lexington  Intelligencer  of  the  7th  inst.  says,  “we 
understand  that  //.  Clay,  esq.  sold  to  Spencer  Cooper , 
esq.  a few  days  ago,  one  of  the  improved  short  horn 
cows,  with  a calf  one  day  old,  by  Accommodation , for 
$500;  but  she  is  said  to  be  unsurpassed  in  pedigree  and 
promise.  Before  the  cow  and  calf  were  removed  from 
Ashland,  Mr.  Cooper  sold  the  calf,  to  be  delivered  at 
weaning,  to  major  S.  Smith,  for  $200. 

The  “farmer  of  Ashland”  has  one  of  the  best  grazing 
farms,  and  some  of  the  finest  stock  cattle,  that  are  to  be 
met  with  in  the  United  States. 

Every  newspaper  in  Tennessee  is  in  earnest  support 
of  Mr.  White , two  excepted;  and  one  of  these  was  lately 
established  by  the  “central  power  at  Washington.” 

The  fact  stated  in  the  following  from  the  Nashville 
Republican  has  been  so  freely  proclaimed,  on  several 
occasions,  that  we  think  it  proper  to  notice  it. 

It  is  a fact  becoming  too  notorious  to  be  longer  unnoticed 
in  the  public  journals,  that  numerous  copies  of  the  prospectus 
of  the  Extra  Globe,  of  the  Extra  Globe  itself,  and  of  the  Globe 
newspaper,  containing  the  grossest  calumnies  against  judge 
White  and  some  of  his  most  distinguished  friends,  have  been 
sent  to  many  of  the  prominent  citizens  of  this,  congressional 
district,  as  well  as  other  parts  of  the  state,  under  the  frank 
of  the  president!  It  is  not  alone  to  the  old  friends  of  gen. 
Jackson  that  these  documents  are  sent,  but  to  many  persons 
with  whom,  we  believe,  he  has  no  acquainlance.  Hence 
we  infer,  that  lists  of  names  are  sent  on  by  Mr.  Van  Bnren’s 
friends  in  this  state,  to  some  person  or  persons  in  Washing- 
ton, who  possess  the  means  ol  obtaining  the  president’s  frank, 
and  who  hope  to  influence,  and  probably  change  the  opinions 
of  those  to  whom  these  documents  arc  addressed,  by  its  use. 

In  reference  to  the  above  the  “Globe”  of  the  20th 
instant  pronounces  the  statement  ilfalse , in  the  broadest 
sense  of  the  word.”  In  the  first  place,  it  says,  the  papers 
have  not  been  sent;  and  in  the  second  place  we  defy  the 
editors  of  the  Intelligencer  to  point  out  a single  false- 
hood in  the  Extra  Globe,  unless  it  is  extracted  from 
some  opposition  paper  for  the  purpose  of  exposing  it. 


Commerce  and  revenue  of  Boston.  The  number 
of  foreign  arrivals  this  year  up  to  June  20th,  was  539; 
during  the  corresponding  time  of  last  year,  511.  In- 
crease this  year,  28.  The  number  of  foreign  clearances 
up  to  June  30,  1835,  was  533 — during  the  corresponding 
time  last  year  478.  Increase  this  year  55. 

Revenue— First  quarter,  1835,  $582,731  29 

Second  do.  do.  estimated  at  1,074,454  00 


First  quarter,  1834, 
Second  do.  do. 


$1,657,185  29 


$655,714  56 
852,886  05 


$1,508,600  61 

Increase  of  revenue  for  the  two  first  quarters 
of  this  year,  $148,584  68 


The  following,  from  the  “Boston  Gazette,”  shows  the 
progress  of  population  at  Bangor,  in  Maine: 


In  1810 

850 

Increase. 

Per  cent, 

1820 

1,221 

371 

43 

1825 

2,002 

781 

63 

1830 

2.868 

866 

43 

1835 

7,497 

4,629 

161 

The  sum  of  eight  millions , seven  hundred  and  thirty- 
two  thousand,  six  hundred  dollars  was  subscribed  to  the 
state  bank  of  Illinois.  But  we  doubt  if  there  is  specie 
enough  west  of  the  mountains  to  have  paid  this  mighty 
amount — and  these  are  specie  times! 


The  great  increase  of  business  on  the  Erie  canal,  and 
the  rapid  settlement  of  the  country  in  its  vicinity,  having 
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demonstrated  the  necessity  of  enlarging  and  improving 
the  canal,  the  commissioners,  as  we  learn  from  the  Al- 
bany Argus,  were  directed  by  the  last  legislature  to  en- 
large it  and  construct  a double  set  of  lilt-locks,  as  soon 
as  the  public  interest  might  require  such  improvement. 
In  pursuance  of  such  authority  the  canal  board  met  at 
Albany  on  the  30th  ult.  and  resolved  to  commence  the 
construction  of  a double  set  of  locks  from  Albany  to  the 
village  of  Syracuse,  without  delay,  and  the  enlargement 
of  the  canal  as  soon  as  the  Erie  and  Champlain  canal  debt 
is  liquidated,  which,  it  is  believed,  will  be  in  1837!  The 
canal  at  present  has  four  feet  of  water  and  is  forty  feet 
wide  on  the  surface.  The  enlarged  canal  will  have  six 
feet  of  water,  and  be  sixty  feet  wide  on  the  surface.  The 
locks  are  now  ninety  feet  long  between  the  quoin  posts, 
and  are  to  be  enlarged  to  the  length  of  one  hundred  and 
five  feet.  The  double  set  of  locks  will  be  completed  in 
about  three  years. 

The  “Argus,”  judging  from  the  progress  of  business 
on  the  canals  since  their  completion,  is  of  opinion  that 
the  revenues  will  be  sufficient,  not  only  to  provide  the 
means  of  paying  the  present  debt  in  1837,  but  that  all  the 
expenditures  for  improving  the  canal  will  be  satisfied  by 
the  year  1845,  the  period  originally  fixed  for  the  redemp- 
tion of  the  last  portion  of  the  canal  debt. 

What  a tribute  this  to  the  w isdom  and  foresight  of 
those  who  projected  the  (<,big  ditches which  politicians 
would  have  converted  into  dwelling  places  for  snakes  and 
frogs  to  promote  the  purposes  of  party ! 

A correspondent  of  the  New  Bedford  Gazette  says, 
“that  in  looking  over  some  old  papers  I find  in  the  New 
England  Chronicle  and  Essex  Gazette  of  Thursday,  June 
8th,  1775,  the  following  etymology  of  the  word  Yankee 
— “When  the  New  England  colonies  were  first  settled 
its  inhabitants  were  obliged  to  fight  their  way  against  ma- 
ny nations  of  Indians.  They  found  but  little  difficulty 
in  subduing  them  all,  except  one  tribe,  who  were  known 
by  the  name  of  Yaukoos,  which  signifies  invincible.  The 
Yankoos  were  finally  subdued  by  the  New  England  men, 
and  the  remains  of  this  nation  (agreeable  to  the  Indian  cus- 
tom) transferred  their  names  to  their  conquerors.  For  a 
while  they  were  called  Yankoos;  but  from  a corruption, 
common  to  names  in  all  languages,  they  got,  through 
time,  the  name  of  Yankees.  A name  which  we  hope 
will  soon  be  equal  to  that  of  a Roman  or  an  ancient  Eng- 
lishman. 

“Yankee  tars”  and  “Yankee  ships” — all  Americans 
are  “ Yankees'" — in  a foreign  land.  Marie  Antoniette, 
when  some  persons  were  speaking  of  the  Americans,  in 
the  revolution,  knew  them  only  as  “ Bostonians!”  “Yan- 
kee doodle,  doodle  do”  is  a piece  of  music  that  will  not 
“perish  in  the  using” — simple  as  it  is,  and  said  to  have 
been  first  played  in  contempt  of  Yankee  troops,  in  the 
“French  war.” 

Mob  justice.  Information  was  received  from  Vicks- 
burg yesterday,  by  the  arrival  of  the  steamboat  Scotland, 
that  a serious  act  of  mobocracy  took  place  on  the  6th  in- 
stant, in  the  town  mentioned.  It  appears  that  a den  of 
gamblers  existed  in  that  place,  which  had  become  ob- 
noxious to  the  citizens.  On  the  4th  of  July,  the  gam- 
blers were  refused  permission  to  participate  in  the  cele- 
bration, whereupon  they  became  insolent,  and  notice 
was  given  to  them  by  the  citizens  to  leave  the  place. 
This  they  disregarded  and  remained.  Two  of  them,  in 
consequence,  were  taken,  and  made  to  go  through  the 
ceremony  of  tarring  and  feathering,  so  well  known  and 
so  often  practiced  in  the  west.  These  two  left  the  place, 
but  the  others,  five  in  number,  armed  themselves,  and 
made  a fortress  of  their  establishment,  to  which  the  citi- 
zens repaired,  and  after  having  forced  the  doors,  rushed 
in.  Dr.  Bodley,  the  first  person  who  entered,  received 
eleven  balls  through  his  body  and  fell  dead  instantly. 

• The  death  of  the  doctor  excited  the  people  to  the  high- 
est degree  of  wrath;  and,  having  seized  the  gamblers, 
they  lost  no  time  in  hanging  the  -whole  jive , who  remain- 
ed suspended  twenty-four  hours.  Perhaps  justice  was 
done  to  them.  It  is  reported  that  they  had  several  times 
before  escaped  legal  justice.  [New  Orleans  American. 

In  the  breach  of  promise  case,  noticed  in  our  last,  in 
which  an  individual  recovered  one  thousand  dollars  da- 


mages from  a lady,  the  judge  of  the  circuit  court  ha9  is- 
sued a rule  staying  all  proceedings,  and  setting  aside  the 
verdict  as  contrary  to  law.  The  verdict  was  an  extraor- 
dinary one,  under  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  and 
though  the  precedent  established  by  this  decision  may 
weaken  the  tenure  of  future  promises  by  the  female  sex, 
it  is  certainly  in  accordance  with  their  legitimate  rights 
and  the  gallantry  of  the  age. 

ExTRAonDUfAiur.  From  the  Bathurst  (U.  C.)  Cou- 
rier: 

We  have  received  a description,  from  a friend  who  has  re- 
turned from  seeing  the  effects  of  a most  extraordinary  pheno- 
menon, which  took  place  in  the  township  of  McNab,  by  some 
unaccountable  effort  of  nature.  The  letter  is  dated  some  weeks 
ago,  and  has  only  now  reached  us.  The  cause  of  delay  we  do 
not  know. 

There  has  been  about  eight  acres  of  land  suddenly  removed 
from  its  pristine  position,  and  thrown  almost  into  a compact 
body  into  a large  bay  of  the  Madawaska  river,  most  of  the  trees 
standing  in  their  natural  position,  and  now  forming  an  island, 
the  distance  which  it  was  removed  being  about  half  a mile. 
The  breach  or  chasm  from  which  it  was  thus  violently  remov- 
ed, is  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  deep,  quite  perpendicu- 
lar, and  represents  a semicircle — the  shock  wa9  altogether  lo- 
cal, but  so  powerful  as  to  cause  the  fish  to  be  thrown  out  of  the 
river,  high  upon  the  bank.  Jt  was  not  occasioned  by  the  action 
o'f  water,  the  soil  being  perfectly  dry,  and  no  appearance  of 
moisture  of  any  kind;  neither  was  there  any  earthquake.  But 
on  coming  within  twenty  yards  of  the  lower  extremity  of  the 
chasm,  a strong  sulphuric  odour  proceeded  from  it,  but  is  not 
so  palpable  on  getting  a few  yards  within  the  breach;  this  has 
been  remarked  by  several  people.  Considerable  damage  was 
done  to  limber  that  was  lying  in  the  bay. 

We  have  some  further  accounts  from  Mexico,  which 
are  placed  under  their  proper  head. 

The  Sol,  a semi-official  paper  published  in  the  city  of  Mexico, 
gives  an  account  of  the  assassination  of  captain  Zenorio  of  the 
Mexican  army  by  the  American  settlers  at  Texas.  From  this 
account  it  appears  that  the  Mexican  officer,  who  had  landed  at 
Galveston  bay  with  thirty-four  soldiers,  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
tecting the  custom  house  officers  stationed  at  Anahuac,  was 
taken  by  surprise  and  murdered,  as  the  account  says,  by  the 
North  Americans.  The  custom  house  officers  and  the  soldiers, 
unable  to  resist  their  assailants,  abandoned  their  establish- 
ment and  fled  in  all  directions.  This  occurrence  has  raised 
the  indignation  of  the  Mexicans  to  such  a pitch  that  it  was 
rumored  in  the  city  of  Mexico  that  Santa  Anna  himself  would 
go  to  Texas  at  the  head  of  an  army  to  put  a stop  to  what  they 
call  the  intrusions  of  the  North  Americans  in  Texas. 

Capt.  Fentress,  of  the  schooner  Mariner,  from  Metamoras, 
reports  that  during  his  stay  there,  the  Mexican  authorities  had 
acted  with  great  severity  toward  American  citizens.  They 
had  even  refused  for  some  days,  to  let  any  of  our  vessels  leave 
the  port,  and  had  endeavored  to  persuade  the  seamen  to  join 
them  in  their  projected  invasion  of  Texas,  but  without  success. 

Great  alarm  existed  among  the  Americans  at  Campea- 
chy — none  of  them  are  considered  safe  against  assassina- 
tion. The  presence  of  some  of  our  ships  of  war  was 
loudly  called  for,  and  the  Vandalia  was  on  her  way  to 
that  place. 

The  following  letter  has  been  received  at  N.  Orleans: 
Consulate  U.  S.  A.  Campeachy,  23d  June,  1835,  5 P.  M. 

Gentlemen:  I enclose  you  a bill  of  lading  for  part  of  the  per- 
sonal effects  now  sent  by  the  brig  Ajax,  (freight  paid  here),  for 
which  Mr.  McGregor  wrote  by  the  Aurora  to  get  insurance,  and 
wish  to  proceed  with  the  remainder  as  soon  as  possible  to  New 
Orleans.  Were  my  affairs  arranged,  I should  endeavor  to  es- 
cape this  night  from  the  risk  of  death  to  which  I am  exposed 
by  the  use  making  here  of  the  general  protest  relative  to  the 
brig  Ophir.  Should  not  a vessel  of  war  relieve  us  in  a few 
days,  neither  captain  Brittenham  nor  myself  can  expect  any 
mercy  from  these  despots.  Very  respectfully  your  obedient 
servant,  H.  Perrine. 

The  congress  of  New  Grenada , at  their  late  session, 
passed  a law  declaring  money  an  article  ot  commerce, 
and  abolishing  the  usury  laws. 

The  manumitted  slaves  in  Jamaica  are  said  to  be  in  a 
state  Of  insurrection,  and  committing  great  excesses  upon 
the  persons  and  property  of  the  inhabitants. 

A valuable  invention  has  lately  been  discovered  in 
New  York.  It  is  a machine  for  felling  trees.  It  is  con- 
structed of  saws,  and  may  be  worked  by  one  or  two  men, 
and  used  in  almost  any  position  with  the  same  facility  as 
the  axe.  It  will  bring  down  a tree  two  feet  in  diameter 
in  five  minutes! — and  a great  deal  of  the  timber  saved; 
for  it  cuts  the  stumps  lower,  and  also  squarer.  Two 
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men  will,  by  this  machine,  do  the  work  of  twenty,  with 
the  axe. 


ter’s,  and  wrote,  under  the  author’s  direction,  a large  share  of 
the  whole  mass.  [Boston  Journal. 


Between  the  20th  March  last  and  the  1st  of  the  pre- 
sent month  there  were  shipped  eastward  from  Pitts- 
burgh, on  the  Pennsylvania  canal,  the  following  quan- 
tities of  the  five  articles  enumerated: 

Of  Flour, 22,785  bbls. 

Bacon, 5,189,534  lbs. 

Tobacco, 2,552.319  “ 

Lard,.... 284,716  “ 

Furs  and  peliry, 201,145  “ 


There  had  like  to  have  been  another  “awful  rail  road 
accident ” as  stated  below — 

As  the  engine  and  train  of  cars  was  approaching  Wor- 
cester on  Saturday  afternoon,  a man  was  observed  lying 
directly  across  the  track.  The  engine  was  stopped,  and 
the  man  being  found  to  be  dead  drunk,  was  removed 
from  the  track,  and  the  engine  passed  without  injury. 

[ Boston  paper. 

And  one  happened,  as  follows — A man  was  run  over 
by  the  cars  of  the  Pontchartrain  rail  road  on  the  4th 
inst.  and  immediately  killed.  The  accident  is  to  be  at- 
tributed to  his  own  imprudence — -he  jumped  out  of  the 
cars  while  they  were  running  at  full  speed,  his  foot  got 
entangled,  and  he  fell  under  the  wheels. 

A new  plan  of  steamboats  is  thus  announced  in  the 
Buffalo  “Commercial  Advertiser:’* 

YVe  have  been  shown,  by  Dr.  Plantou , of  Philadelphia,  plans 
for  an  entire  new  mode  Of  navigating  canals,  shallow  waters, 
rivers,  &.c,  of  which  that  gentleman  is  the  inventor.  The  prin- 
ciple, is  the  propulsion  of  boats  by  means  of  water-tight  revolv- 
inp  Cylinder#,  furnished  with  paddles.  One  of  these  cylinders 
is  placed  at  each  end  of  the  boat — and  acting  both  as  huoyan- 
cers  and  propellers,  they  effect,  as  the  inventor  very  satisfacto 
rily  demonstrates,  the  important  object  of  impelling  the  boat 
over  the  surface  of  the  water  without  haviiiz  to  overcome  the 
great  resistance  encountered  by  the  usual  method  of  forcing  it 
through  the  water.  The  cut  rent  created  by  the  action  of  the 
forward  cylinder,  passes  entirely  under  the  boat,  and  by  lifting 
it  up,  aids  in  impelling  it  forward. 

Dr.  Planloti’s  models,  -&e.  were  submitted  to  a select  com- 
mittee appointed  by  the  last  legislature  of  this  state,  who  re- 
commended them  to  the  favorable  consideration  of  the  canal 
board.  The  board  have  since  expressed  their  approbation  of 
the  project. 


The  Newark  Daily  Advertiser  makes  the  following 
just  remark  about  political  conventions, 

“Politics  is  the  business  of  the  officeholder,  as  much  as  agri 
culture  is  the  business  of  the  farmer.  It  is  his  trade;  the  craft 
by  which  he  thrives.  Hence  he  is  interested  to  establish  some 
means  by  which  he  may  control  them,  and  the  conventions  are 
the  very  things  for  him.  The  multitude  cannot  go  to  caucuses 
and  conventions;  they  are  necessarily  made  up  of  the  office- 
holders and  their  agents;  and  when  they  once  agree  upon  their 
man,  be  is  put  forth  as  the  ‘regular  nomination,’ and  the  peo- 
ple are  told  it  would  be  high  treason  to  go  against  ‘regular  no- 
minations,’ ” 


John  Sergeant  has  been  selected  by  the  bar  of  Phila- 
delphia, to  pronounce  the  eulogy  on  judge  Marshall,  and 
Horace  Binney  appointed  to  perform  the  same  duty  by 
the  councils  of  that  city.  Chancellor  Kent  has  been  re- 
quested to  perform  the  like  service  by  the  bar  of  New 
York,  and  Daniel  Webster  by  the  bar  of  Massachusetts. 


Extraordinary  imposition.  The  late  sir  Everard  Home 
has  been  long  known  throughout  the  world  for  his  physiologi- 
cal acquirements,  and  for  his  numerous  essays  on  various  me- 
dical subjects,  evincing  much  research  and  discrimination, 
with  deep  study  and  reflection,  ft  was  thought  that  the  cause 
of  physiology,  with  which  the  welfare  of  mankind  is  intimately 
connected,  owed  much  to  the  writings  of  this  eminent  man. 
But  from  an  article  in  the  lust  number  of  the  Boston  Medical  and 
Surgical  Journal,  we  learn  with  surprise  that  a great  proportion, 
if  not  all,  the  ingenious  and  highly  curious  papers  which  were 
given  from  time  to  lime  in  his  name,  for  a series  of  years,  to 
the  Royal  society,  and  published  at  great  expense  in  their  trans- 
actions,  were  actually  stolen  from  the  late  Mr.  Hunter’s  manu- 
scripts, the  property  of  the  nation,  kept  in  the  Hunterian  mu- 
seum. After  being  used,  to  prevent  the  discovery  of  his  mean- 
ness, the  originals  were  destroyed— to  the  amount  of  ten  large 
folio  volume*.  Being  one  of  the  curators,  he  had  complete  con- 
trol of  the  papers,  and  was  thus  enabled  to  carry  on  this  dis- 
graceful system  of  imposition  through  life.  These  circumstan- 
ces  were  ehcited  in  the  course  of  an  examination  of  Edward 
Clin,  before  a select  committee  on  medical  education,  in  the 
hoasa  of  commons.  Mr.  Cliff  was  formerly  a pupil  of  Mr.  Hun- 


Iron  in  Virginia.  Mr.  Francis  B.  Deone,  jr.  has  lately  put 
into  operation,  in  the  county  of  Buckingham,  an  extensive 
forge  or  furnace,  for  the  manufacture  of  iron.  It  is  the  only  es- 
tablishment in  eastern  Virginia,  and  may,  with  proper  auxilia- 
ries, be  rendered  of  great  utility  to  the  public.  The  ore  is  very 
abundant  in  Buckingham,  and  of  an  excellent  quality.  YVe 
trust  the  enterprising  proprietor  may  realize  a fuD  and  ample 
reward  for  his  exertions. 

Y\7hile  upon  this  subject  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  refer  to  some 
facts  which  are  unknown  to  a large  portion  of  the  people  of 
Virginia — as  they  have  been  to  us  until  recently.  Iron  is  now 
conveyed  in  pigs,  from  Vireinia  to  Ulster,  in  the  state  of  New 
York,  where,  with,  Virginia  coal  it  is  manufactured  into  bars, 
returned,  and  a profit  realized  of  thirty-two  dollars  upon  every 
ton'. 

These  questions  at  once  present  themselves.  YY7hy  cannot 
iron  be  manufactured  at  home,  where  all  the  facilities  of  ore, 
coal  and  transportation,  are  just  at  hand?  YVhy  will  Virgi- 
nians suffer  themselves  to  be  thus  taxed?  Are  they  blind  to 
their  own  interest  and  the  advantage  by  which  they  are  sur- 
rounded? Are  they  less  discerning  than  their  brethren  of  the 
north?  Has  nature  been  bountiful  to  them  in  vain?  Are  they 
determined  to  perpetuate  the  character  too  long  bestowed  upon 
them,  of  inertness,  slothfulness  and  imbecility? 

YVe  have  learnt,  too,  with  astonishment,  that  more  than  half 
the  iron  sold  in  Richmond,  (exclusive  of  English  iron),  is  from 
New  York  and  New  Jersey — much  of  it  sent  right  back  to  the 
mountains  from  whence  the  ore  is  taken.  And  this  course  of 
trade  is  suffered  to  exist  because  southern  capitalists  will  not 
venture  out  of  the  beaten  track. 

Here  we  have  water  power  along  the  James  river  for  miles 
above  Richmond,  almost  sufficient  to  turn  the  world  itself— and 
yet  there  is  not  a single  rolling  mill  in  Virginia.  Until  we  shall 
direct  our  attention  to  the  subject  of  working  up  a greater 
quantity  of  our  own  productions,  and  thereby  retain  the  profit 
upon  whatever  labor  is  necessary  to  prepare  articles  for  our 
home  consumption,  we  may  complain  in  vain  of  northern  exac- 
tions. In  fact,  we  have  no  right  to  complain;  we  are  parlies  to 
our  own  thraldom  and  dependence. 

Any  enterprising  man  or  company,  might,  in  a very  short  pe- 
riod, put  in  motion  the  old  armory  building,  and  realize  from 
the  boring  mill,  which  is  authorised  to  be  leased,  a very  hand- 
some profit,  by  converting  it  into  an  establishment  for  rolling  or 
hammering  iron.  [Richmond  Courier. 

Shoemaking  in  Lynn,  (Massachusetts).  Shoemaking  is 
identified  with  the  earliest  history  of  Lynn.  In  olden  times, 
ladies’  shoes  were  made  here  of  common  woollen  cloth,  or 
coarse  curried  leather,  afterwards  of  stuffs,  such  as  cassimere, 
everlasting,  6hallon  and  russett;  some  of  satin  and  damask, 
others  of  satin  lastinz  and  florentine. 

They  were  generally  cut  with  straps,  for  large  buckles,  which 
were  worn  in  those  days  by  women  as  well  as  men.  Ladies’ 
shoes  60  or  70  years  ago,  were  made  mostly  with  white  or  rus- 
sett rands;  and  stitched  very  fine  on  the  rand  with  white  waxed 
thread.  Some  were  made  turn  pumps  and  channel  pumps,  all 
having  wooden  heels,  called  cross  cut, common  and  court  heels. 
Then  the  cork,  plug  and  wedge  or  spring  heels  came  into  use. 
The  sole  leather  was  all  worked  with  the  flesh-side  out.  About 
65  years  since,  John  Adam  Dager  came  to  Lynn  from  London. 
He  was  a finished  workman  and  of  essential  service  to  the  craft. 
He  took  great  pleasure  in  instructing  young  men  in  the  art  of 
shoemaking.  From  that  time  there  was  much  improvement  in 
the  workmanship,  and  there  has  been  a progressive  improve- 
ment ever  since. 

Previous  to  the  war  of  the  revolution,  the  market  for  Lynn 
shoes  was  principally  confined  to  New  England — some  few, 
however,  previous  to  that  period,  were  exported  to  Philadel- 
phia. At  the  period  above  named,  the  business  was  transacted 
in  a different  manner  from  what  it  is  at  the  present  day — many 
individuals  with  small  capital,  carried  on  the  business  at  a small 
scale — confining  it  to  their  own  families.  Fathers,  sons,  appren- 
tices and  one  or  two  journeymen,  all  in  one  small  shop  12  or  14 
feet  square,  with  a chimney  in  one  corner;  this  formed  the 
whole  establishment.  After  the  revolution  the  business  as- 
sumed a different  aspect.  Shoes  were  manufactured  upon  a 
more  extensive  scale.  Enterprising  individuals  embarked  in 
the  business  in  good  earnest — hired  a great  number  of  journey- 
men— built  large  shops — took  apprentices  and  drove  the  busi- 
ness. Master  workmen  shipped  their  shoes  to  Philadelphia, 
Baltimore  and  Virginia — so  that  Lynn  shoes  took  the  place  of 
English  and  other  imported  shoes.  Morocco  and  kid  leather, 
suitable  for  shoes,  began  to  be  imported  from  England,  which 
soon  look  the  place  of  stuffs.  Roan  shoes  were  now  little  call- 
ed for,  and  the  improvement  of  working  the  sole  leather  grain 
side  out,  was  now  generally  adopted,  making  what  is  called 
duff  bottoms.  About  the  year  1794  or  1795,  wooden  heels  began 
to  go  out  of  use,  by  the  introduction  of  the  leather  spring  heels. 
This  improvement  progressed  gradually  until  the  heel  making, 
which  was  once  a good  business,  was  totally  ruined.  YVithin 
a few  years  stuffs  of  various  kinds  have  been  introduced  into 
the  manufacture  of  shoes  for  summer  wear.  It  maybe  said, 
that  the  shoe  business  has  been  advancing,  with  occasional  in- 
termissions, from  the  close  of  the  revolutionary  war  to  this  time. 
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In  1810  it  was  esteemed  that  one  million  pair  of  shoes  were 
made  in  Lynn,  the  value  of  which  was  about  $800,000.  About 
$50,00©  was  paid  for  the  labor  of  females.  In  1832,  the  manu- 
facture had  increased  to  one  million  seven  hundred  thousand 
pair,  and  gave  employment  to  three  thousand  six  hundred  per- 
sons, male  and  female,  and  amounted  in  value  to  about  one 
million  of  dollars.  Of  late  years  millions  of  the  low  fancy  shoes 
have  been  manufactured  for  the  South  American  states. 

Jt  is  estimated  that  about  one  eighth  part  of  the  shoes  are 
made  from  goat  skin  morocco,  three-eighths  from  various  stuffs. 
To  manufacture  the  cloth  shoes  would  require  from  90,000  to 

100.000  yards  of  cloth,  which  is  principally  manufactured  in  and 
about  Leeds  in  England,  and  costs  the  manufacturer  from  80  to 
90  cents  per  yard.  For  morocco  shoes  it  would  require  about 
fifty  thousand  goat  skins  and  ninety  to  a hundred  thousand 
Bheep  skins.  The  sole  leather  for  the  whole,  would  probably 
amount  to  about  700,000  pounds,  at  from  18  to  28  cents  per 

ound.  It  would  require  about  1,200,000  yards  of  galloon  to 

ind  them,  and  three  millions  four  hundred  thousand  yards  of 
ribbon  to  trim  them.  The  linings  would  require  eighty  thou- 
sand yards  of  cotton  cloth  and  seventy  thousand  yards  of  Russia 
sheeting.  The  quantity  of  sewing  thread  used  in  the  manufac- 
ture would  be  one  thousand  pounds  of  silk  and  five  thousand 
five  hundred  pounds  of  flax  and  cotton.  Of  thread  seven-eighths 
is  imported.  All  the  important  articles  have  heretofore  been 
subject  to  a heavy  duty,  which  enters  largely  into  the  price  of 
the  shoes.  [ Newburyport  Herald. 

ITEMS. 

Whaling  from  Bristol— The  Gazette  of  Saturday  says,  “Of 
our  17  whalemen  now  out,  only  one  remains  unheard  from;  the 
aggregate  of  oil  on  board  the  others  was  between  13,000  and 

14.000  barrels  at  the  last  advices,  since  when  it  has  undoubted- 
ly been  augmented.  Three  of  the  ships  are  expected  to  arrive 
in  the  course  of  the  ensuing  fall,  and  although  one  of  these  has 
been  unsuccessful,  the  three  cargoes  will  be  worth  not  less 
than  $100,000.” 

The  territory  of  Arkansas  is  taking  measures  for  its  admission 
into  the  national  confederacy. 

The  steamboat  Merchant  arrived  at  New  Orleans  in  twelve 
hours  from  Mobile,  the  shortest  passage  ever  made  between  the 
two  cities. 

Among  the  many  wagons  conveying  movers  to  the  west, 
which  daily  pass  through  Wheeling,  was  one,  on  Tuesday 
week,  attended  by  thirty-five  persons,  twenty-six  of  whom 
were  upon  it:  the  others  followed  on  foot.  They  were  five  fa- 
milies from  the  western  shore  of  Maryland,  who  had  united  in 
chartering  a single  wagon,  the  upper  loading  of  which  was  bed- 
ding piled  to  the  height  of  12  feel  from  the  ground,  on  top  of 
which  26  momen  and  children  were  perched.  On  the  next  day, 
four  families,  containing  29  persons,  with  a single  wagon,  fol 
lowed  from  the  same  neighborhood.  [Wheeling  Gazette. 

The  editor  of  the  Indianian,  published  at  Corydon,  Ind.  stab- 
bed his  wife  on  the  25th  ull.  with  an  intention  of  killing  her, 
and  then  stabbed  himself — the  wound  inflicted  upon  his  own 
person  instantly  proved  fatal,  but  his  wife  was  alive  at  the  last 
account,  though  not  expected  to  recover. 

It  is  stated  that  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  there 
were  but  forty  Catholic  chapels  in  England,  and  that  they  now 
amount  to  more  than  five  hundred— many  of  which  are  built  on 
a large  scale. 

Fatal  accident— A western  paper  mentions  a melancholy  oc- 
currence as  having  taken  place  a few  weeks  sinee  in  Baltimore, 
Fairfield  county,  Ohio.  A congregation  were  assembled  for 
the  purpose  of  worship,  when  a violent  storm  arose,  which 
blew  in  the  gable  end  of  the  meeting  house,  killed  a lady  and 
dangerously  wounded  11  other  persons,  besides  injuring  15  or 
SO  more  or  less. 

Public  lands.  The  Missouri  Republican  states  that  upwards 
of  $200,000  were  received  at  the  land  office  at  Quincy,  Illinois, 
in  the  month  of  June  last — more  than  $19,000  of  which  were 
received  in  a single  day.  It  is  the  smallest  land  district  in  the 
state;  upwards  of  three-fifths  of  the  whole  quantity  of  land  had 
been  previously  appropriated  for  military  bounties. 

The  sale  of  public  land  at  Chicago,  for  the  same  period, 
amounted  to  between  four  and  five  hundred  thousand  dollars. 
That  town  was  filled  with  purchasers,  and  provisions  were 
acarce.  Flour  was  selling  at  from  $16  to  $20  per  barrel. 

Mint  juleps.  The  proprietor  of  the  American  Hotel,  New  Or- 
leans, paid  for  mint,  in  one  year,  fourteen  thousand  dollars — so 
it  is  stated!  If  true  he  must  have  made  a mint  of  money! 
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Pari9  papers  of  the  12th  June,  received  at  the  office  of  the 
Courier , New  York. 

In  the  chamber  of  peers — llfA  June. 

The  chamber  proceeds  to  the  discussion  of  the  law  tending  to 
insure  the  execution  of  the  treaty  of  the  4lh  of  July,  1831. 

The  duke  de  Noailles,  the  first  orator  on  the  list,  thinks  that 
every  thing  has  been  said  on  this  question — he  votes  against 
4he  project  of  law,  and  reiterates  the  arguments  already  victo- 
riously combatted  in  the  chamber  of  deputies. 

M.  Guizot,  minister  of  public  instruction, 


Gentlemen— The  noble  duke  who  has  just  left  the  tribune, 
has  alluded  to  what  he  calls  the  antecedents  of  the  treaty.  He 
thinks  he  discovers  in  the  manner  in  which  the  negotiation  has 
been  conducted,  cause  of  suspicion  against  the  treaty,  and  yet 
from  these  same  antecedents,  I draw  conclusions  directly  op- 
posite; and  first  I must  remind  the  chamber  that  the  treaty  is 
not  the  work  of  the  present  ministry,  and  notwithstanding,  the 
present  ministers  have  not  hesitated  to  adopt  it.  An  offence, 
afforded  to  the  French  government  the  right  to  defer  the  bring- 
ing the  treaty,  before  the  chambers.  Ministers  did  nothing  of 
the  kind,  because  the  government  considered  the  accomplish- 
ment of  the  treaty  a want  of  the  country,  as  a thing  necessary 
to  her  prosperity,  it  has  supported  the  treaty  as  an  act  of  jus- 
tice, as  required  by  the  national  interest. 

From  this  is  to  be  inferred  that  the  ministers  entertain  a pro- 
found conviction  of  the  justice,  of  the  necessity  of  the  treaty, 
and  far  from  discovering  in  the  circumstances  which  have  sur- 
rounded the  treaty  with  unfavorable  antecedents,  I believe  that 
never  a more  profound  conviction  could  be  invoked.  It  is  then 
under  the  influence  of  this  favorable  presumption,  that  I pro- 
ceed to  examine  the  different  objections  presented  by  the 
noble  duke. 

He  has  treated  the  matter  first  as  a question  of  right,  then  a 9 
a question  of  political  interest,  and  finally  as  a question  of 
commercial  interest.  These  are,  I believe,  the  three  positions 
which  have  been  assumed  by  the  noble  duke. 

The  Americans  at  all  times  have  protested  against  the  viola- 
tion of  the  rights  of  neutral  powers.  At  all  times  they  have  op- 
posed the  application  of  the  Berlin  and  Milan  decrees.  I shall 
not  enter  into  an  examination  of  these  decrees — it  is  the  great 
question  of  the  continental  blockade — it  is  a question  on  which 
the  best  men  have  been  divided  in  opinion.  I do  not  mean  in 
America  alone,  but  in  France;  and  it  was,  I assert,  a question 
of  so  doubtful  a character,  even  in  France,  as  to  render  it  a 
proper  subject  for  an  arrangement  (une  transaction). 

Notwithstanding  the  difficulty  of  the  question  no  arrange- 
ment (transaction)  took  place.  The  Americans  abandoned 
their  pretensions  and  explicitly  acknowledged  the  validity  of 
the  decrees  of  Berlin  and  Milan,  since  they  were  led  to  reduce 
their  demands  to  vessels  sequestrated  in  consequence  of  the 
irregular  application  of  these  same  decrees;  they  have  there- 
fore adopted  the  principles  laid  down  by  France. 

The  question  thus  reduced,  there  was  ground  for  liquidation. 
But  we  know  the  danger  of  such  liquidation.  It  appears  to  me 
incorrect  to  say  that  the  sum  has  been  fixed  on  demands  of  the 
Americans,  varying  unceasingly  and  unceasingly  augmenting. 
Here  again  the  advantage  remained  with  France.  The  nego- 
ciator  admitted  categories.  The  French  government  made  an 
estimate,  no  liquidation  took  place,  but  an  actual  arrangement 
(transaction)  which  had  for  its  basis  the  French  documents 
alone.  I presume  I may  dispense  with  an  examination  of  the 
categories,  since  the  honorable  member  has  not  objected  to 
them. 

I proceed  then  to  the  second  question,  that  of  political  inter- 
est. The  political  interest  of  France  rendered  this  arrange- 
ment necessary,  and  I do  not  deny  that  it  had  its  influence  on 
the  conclusion  of  the  treaty.  I admit  that  political  interest  did 
effect,  to  a certain  extent,  the  determination  of  the  government, 
but  the  position  in  which  the  government  found  itself  must  be 
taken  into  consideration,  it  had  just  seen  broken,  dissolved,  the 
great  tie  of  European  policy,  it  saw  forming  around,  groups  fa- 
vorable to  a particular  system  of  policy.  Under  these  circum- 
stances it  was  of  importance  to  ally  ourselves  with  people 
whose  constitutions  harmonized  with  the  principle  of  our  go- 
vernment. 

It  is  for  this  we  attach  a great  importance  to  the  alliance 
with  England.  It  is  for  this  we  ought  to  desire  an  alliance 
with  America,  an  alliance  desirable  for  France,  whatever  may 
be  the  system  of  policy  we  follow. 

The  advantages  which  may  result  from  it,  cannot,  I know,  be 
reduced  to  figures.  I therefore  shall  not  attempt  it.  Political 
interest  induced  the  government  then  to  show  itself  favorably 
inclined  to  the  American  claims;  we  were  interested  in  so  do- 
ing, for  thereby  we  proclaimed  respect  and  support  of  the  rights 
of  neutrals.  The  orator  then  entered  into  an  examination  of 
the  right  of  neutrals  and  concluded  from  this  examination, 
that  the  treaty  was  necessary  in  a political  point  of  view,  as 
well  as  advantageous  in  a commercial  point  of  view. 

The  minister  then  entered  into  an  examination  of  the  treaty 
for  the  cession  of  Louisiana,  and  observed  that  the  noble  duke 
who  bad  preceded  him  had  fallen  into  an  error  in  saying  that 
the  8ih  article  of  the  treaty  of  cession  of  Louisiana  enabled 
France  to  withstand,  in  all  the  states  of  the  union,  the  compe- 
tition of  English  commerce.  He  had  not  noticed  that  this  trea- 
ty was  applicable  only  to  French  goods  imported  in  French 
vessels.  The  calculations,  therefore,  which  the  honorable 
member  has  presented  fall  with  the  basis  on  which  they  are 
founded. 

A question  of  constitutional  political  right  has  also  been  dis- 
cussed. National  honor  has  been  spoken  of.  Gentlemen,  the 
government  of  July  has  hot  now  to  give  proof  of  devotion  to 
national  honor.  Such  proofs  may  be  found  in  the  attitude  of 
its  army,  of  its  navy. 

The  government  is  the  offspring  of  national  spirit;  its  exist- 
ence, its  duration  in  Europe,  these  are  the  best  pledge  of  its  dig- 
nity. The  government  can  never  boast  of  a more  glorious  ori- 
gin. It  has  now  not  to  give  proof  of  Us  character,  it  did  this  in 
its  cradle.  It  is  perfectly  free. 
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Numerous  voices.  Good,  very  good. 

This  brilliant  improvisutoire  made  a profound  impression  on 
the  chamber.  The  question  appears  settled  and  the  duke  de 
Broglie , in  a remarkable  speech,  in  reply  to  the  comte  Roy , de 
monslrated  conclusively  how  honorable  it  was  to  France  to 
discharge  her  debt,  and  how  advantageous  to  her,  at  the  same 
time,  was  the  mode  of  liquidation. 

Some  other  orators  were  heard  and  the  setting  closed  at  6 
o’clock.  ,,  , , , 

The  chamber  of  peers  will  meet  to-morrow  at  11  o’clock  on 
legislative  business. 

[This  is  the  latest  date— but  a report  is  afloat  that  the  indem- 
nity bill  passed  on  the  following  day.] 

The  intervention  in  the  quarrels  of  Spain  is  not  yet  openly 
decided— but  it  is  believed  that  the  aid  required  by  the  queen 
will  be  given,  both  by  England  and  France,  and  that  the  “en- 
gagements of  the  quiiilruple  alliance  will  be  religiously  obseiv- 
ed.” 

The  London  Gazette  contains  the  following  order  in  council— 
At  the  court  at  St.  James’,  the  10th  day  of  June,  1835. 
Present— The  king’s  most  excellent  majesty  in  council. 
Whereas  by  an  act  passed  in  the  59th  year  of  the  reign  of  his 
late  majesty,  king  George  the  third,  entitled  “an  act  to  prevent 
the  enlisting  or  engagement  of  his  majesty’s  subjects  to  serve 
in  foreign  service,  and  the  fitting  out  or  equipping  in  his  majes- 
ty’s dominions  vessels  for  warlike  purposes,  without  his  majes- 
ty’s license,”  &c. 

His  majesty,  by  and  with  the  advice  of  his  privy  council,  be- 
ing desirous  of  enabling  all  persons  to  engage  in  the  military 
and  naval  service  of  her  majesty  Isabella  the  second,  queen  of 
Spain,  is  pleased  to  order,  and  it  is  hereby  ordered,  that  from 
and  after  the  10th  day  of  this  instant  month  of  June,  it  shall  be 
lawful  for  every  person  whomsoever,  to  enter  into  the  military 
or  naval  service  of  her  said  majesty  as  a commissioned  or  non- 
commissioned officer,  or  as  a private  soldier,  sailor  or  marine, 
and  to  aerve  her  said  majesty  in  any  military,  warlike  or  other 
operations,  either  by  land  or  sea,  and  for  that  purpose  to  go  to 
any  place  or  places  beyond  the  seas, and  to  accept  any  commis- 
sion, warrant  or  other  appointment  from  or  under  her  said  ma- 
jesty, and  to  enlist  or  enter  himself  in  such  service,  and  to  ac- 
cept any  money,  pay  or  reward  for  the  same. 

Provided  always,  that  the  license  and  permission  hereby 
given  shall  be  in  force  only  for  the  term  of  two  years  from  the 
said  1 0th  day  of  June  instant,  unless  by  order  in  council,  made 
in  manner  aforesaid,  such  period  should  be  further  extended. 

WILLIAM  L.  BATHURST. 

The  ship  Plutarch,  of  Liverpool,  with  a full  cargo  of  Irish 
passengers,  for  New  York,  has  been  lost,  and  two  hundred  and 
twenty-five  persons  perished— II  were  picked  up  and  brought 
to  Dublin.  The  passengers  were  chiefly  from  the  county  of 
Limerick. 


LATER  NEWS. 

London  papers  of  the  16 th  June. 

The  London  Morning  Herald  of  the  15th  says: — “The  domes- 
tic news  given  by  the  Paris  papers  is  highly  interesting.  The 
chamber  of  peers  passed  the  American  indemnity  treaty  bill  on 
Friday  last  by  a large  majority  (125  against  22),  in  the  shape  in 
which  it  had  been  brought  up  from  the  chamber  of  deputies; 
thus  defeating  all  the  speculations  that  the  clause  introduced 
into  it  in  the  latter  mentioned  chamber,  on  motion  of  gen.  Va- 
laze,  and  which  it  was  thought  would  give  offence  to  America, 
would  be  omitted. 

The  young  queen  of  Portugal,  it  is  reported,  prefers  the  duke 
of  Nemours,  (a  son  of  the  king  of  France),  for  her  second  hus- 
band— which  is  said  not  to  please  the  English  people,  or  minis- 
try. She  personally  knows  him— having  seen  him  in  Paris. — 
The  French  king  is  said  to  have  assented  to  the  project. 

On  the  subject  of  the  intervention  in  the  affairs  of  Spain,  the 
Morning  Chronicle  says — 

“Despatches  from  Mr.  Villiers  were  on  Friday  received  at 
the  foreign  office,  which  represent  the  tranquillity  of  Madrid  as 
remaining  undisturbed.  Great  anxiety  was  felt  in  that  capital 
ns  to  the  result  of  the  communications  which  have  been  made 
to  England  and  France  under  the  quadruple  treaty;  but  we  en- 
tertain no  doubt  that  when  the  decision  of  the  two  cabinets 
shall  have  been  made  known — when  it  shall  have  been  pro- 
claimed that  a legion  of  six  thousand  auxiliaries  is  on  its  way  to 
Malaga  from  Algiers,  and  one  of  ten  thousand  British  volun- 
teers, led  by  colonel  Evans,  colonel  Hodges,  and  other  distin- 
guished officers,  will  soon  sail,  splendidly  equipped  from  Eng- 
land, the  national  patriotism  will  be  roused  throughout  the 
country,  and  the  war  probably  terminated  without  farther  re- 
sistance on  the  part  of  Don  Carlos,  whose  position  has  already 
become  desperate.” 

Large  supplies  of  arms  and  munitions  of  war,  and  of  men  are 
about  to  embark  from  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  to  assist  the 
quprn  of  Spain. 

Nothing  important  has  happened  in  the  British  parliament. 


THE  REPUBLIC  OF  MEXICO. 

The  “Charleston  Mercury”  publishes  the  following  letter,  re- 
ceived by  a gentleman  in  that  city  from  his  brother'in  Mexico. 
The  writer  is  an  Englishman,  residing,  there  in  the  lawful  pur- 
suit of  his  business.  His  relation  of  the  abuses  to  which  he 
and  his  wire  were  subjected  nt  the  hands  of  the  brutal  soldiery 
of  St.  Anna,  and  of  the  losses  which  he  encountered  in  the 


without  exciting  a feeling  of  strong  indignation  against  the  au- 
thors of  these  atrocities.  It  would  appear  that  American  citi- 
zens have  also  suffered  in  the  same  manner.  Indeed,  they 
have  often  practised  them— and  the  time  is  at  hand  when  they 
will  be  regulated. 

“ Zacatecas , May  26, 1835. 

“You  will  no  doubt  hear  of  the  revolution  that  has  taken 
place  here  before  this  reaches  you.  The  congress  of  .Mexico 
had  passed  a law  to  have  a standing  army  in  every  state,  called 
Permcntes.  This  slate  would  not  submit  to  it,  having  all  mili- 
tia here.  About  two  months  ago  the  governor  of  this  slate 
called  out  the  troops,  and  had  them  under  arms  for  six  weeks, 
in  all  about  five  thousand  men.  General  St.  Anna,  with  about 
the  same  number  from  Mexico,  on  the  10th  inst.  arrived  within 
two  leagues  of  this  city.  The  day  before  the  troops  from  here 
went  to  meet  him.  At  daylight  on  the  lllh,  I got  out  of  bed, 
heard  the  guns,  and  people  were  running  in  every  direction. 
By  the  horsemen  that  made  their  escape,  we  were  told  that  the 
Zacatecas  troops  were  completely  defeated  and  he,  St.  Anna, 
was  making  his  way  towards  the  city.  We  did  not  think  there 
was  any  danger  as  no  resistance  was  made.  At  7 o’clock,  a 
party  of  dragoons  rode  up  with  their  carbines  in  their  hands, 
crying  £vive  gen.  St  Anna.’  We  saluted  them  in  the  same 
way,  and  in  a short  time  St.  Anna  passed  himself  and  saluted 
us  very  politely.  All  went  on  very  well  till  the  troops  in  front 
had  to  stop,  which  made  the  rear  guard  stop  right  in  front  of 
our  house.  The  low  officers  and  soldiers  began  to  insult  us  in 
every  shape,  crying  Muerte  Tado  Los  Ingles,  <$'c.  In  a few 
minutes  they  began  to  fire  at  onr  house  headed  by  an  officer, 
when  they  found  that  we  retreated  to  make  our  escape  at  the 
back  door  which  led  in  another  street,  when  we  arrived  there 
we  found  soldiers  also  firing.  We  retreated  to  the  inside  of 
the  house,  they  soon  made  their  way  through  the  back  door, 
they  fired  two  shots  at  my  partner  but  missed  hint,  and  one 
came  at  him  with  his  sword,  he  then  jumped  a.  high  wall  into 
another  house  and  sprained  both  ankles  and  had  to  lay  all  day 
in  the  yard.  They  then  proceeded  to  the  kitchen  and  shot  an 
American  by  the  name  of  Henry  Furey , a native  of  Pennsylva- 
nia. He  had  worked  for  me  better  than  a year,  and  was  a 
very  harmless  man.  Three  or  four  more  foreigners  were  irr 
the  kitchen  when  he  was  shot,  but  none  had  any  arms.  One 
of  them  gave  the  soldiers  all  the  money  he  had  about  him; 
they  then  proceeded  to  our  front  room  where  myself  and  wife 
were.  I went  on  the  balcony,  by  this  time  the  firing  in  front 
had  ceased.  I saw  general  Jlrrago,  a Frenchman,  looking  up; 
he  asked  me  why  I did  not  open  my  door,  1 told  him  there 
were  soldiers  firing  inside.  He  then  despatched  an  officer  to 
the  back  part  of  the  house.  By  this  time  the  soldiers  were  in 
our  room  pointing  their  carbines  at  me.  I told  them  to  take 
what  they  could  find  and  not  to  hurt  us;  they  said  do  not  he 
afraid;  just  as  they  had  said  so  the  officer  came  behind  them 
and  beat  them  with  his  sword  and  drove  them  out  of  the  house. 

I then  opened  the  front  door,  and  the  officer  told  me  to  move 
out  of  the  house  as  there  were  more  troops  coming  up;  so  I 
took  my  wife  over  to  a house  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street; 
they  saw  us  go  across,  and  when  they  came  up  an  officer  asked 
who  it  was  that  went  into  the  house;  he  with  some  soldiers 
came  in,  beat  us  with  his  sword  and  drove  us  into  the  ranks. 
We  were  then  marched  up  as  prisoners  to  the  public  square, 
insulted  and  abused  by  the  soldiers.  I spoke  to  an  officer  who 
gave  my  wife  liberty  to  return.  On  going  to  our  house  she 
was  insulted,  and  on  entering  it  found  soldiers  and  their  wives 
plundering  us  of  every  thing  we  possessed;  they  ran  at  her  to 
kill  her,  she  made  her  escape  by  the  back  door  nnd  was  met  by 
a parly  of  soldiers  and  their  wives  that  had  been  plundering. 
They  tore  all  her  clothes  off,  beat  her  in  the  head  and  abused 
her  like  brutes.  After  a while  I got  my  liberty  and  came  to  the 
house.  I found  my  wife  in  it  with  nothing  on  but  her  under 
dress  and  the  house  robbed  of  every  thing  that  was  moveable. 
I am  left  without  a shirt  to  shift,  or  a bed  to  sleep  on,  or  a tool 
to  work  with;  we  had  about  $1,390  worth  of  furniture  that 
would  have  been  finished  in  eight  days — the  greater  part  of 
which  was  carried  away  or  torn  to  pieces.  I made  a represen- 
tation of  my  case  to  St.  Anna,  but  he  said  he  had  nothing  to  do 
with  such  affairs,  to  apply  to  the  commandant  general.  I did 
so,  his  answer  was  if  I knew  the  persons  he  would  bring  them 
to  justice  if  they  were  in  the  state.  Last  mail  I sent  a repre- 
sentation to  Mr.  Pakenliam , our  minister  in  Mexico,  of  my 
case.  Three  or  four  English  houses  have  suffered  the  same  as 
mine,  and  have  all  made  representations  to  the  minister;  if  he 
does  not  do  any  thing  about  this  affair,  a minister  is  of  no  use. 
Our  loss  is  about  $3,000.  A few  Americans  have  suffered  loss- 
es and  have  also  made  representations.” 


Vera  Cruz,  June  22<f,  1835. 

To  the  editors  of  the  N.  Y.  Courier  and  F.nquirer: 

Gentlemen — I avail  myself  of  the  departure  of  the  Elhe  to 
inform  you  that  the  attack  of  Santa  Anna  on  the  state  of  Zaca- 
tecas, was  completely  successful.  The  sovereignty  of  that 
slate  has  been  destroyed,  and  it  is  now  in  the  full  enjoyment  of 
all  the  privileges  and  immunities  of  a military  government,  di- 
rected adroitly  by  the  priesthood.  The  torch  of  rational  liberty 
is  extinguished  in  the  republic,  save  in  (he  petty  and  insignifi- 
cant state  of  Chiapas,  whose  worthy  governor  is  yet  making  a 
manly  resistance  to  the  encroachments  of  arbitrary  power. 
Since  the  downfall  of  Zacatecas,  all  the  principal  cities  and 


Winum  m.inrtpr  a.  d dpTrt  mi  m i encountered  in  the  villages  of  the  interior  have  pronounced  for  centralism.  They 

wanton  plunder  and  destruction  of  his  property,  cannot  be  reud  I have  been  goaded  intolhis  expression  of  feeling  by  the  milita- 
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ry  arm,  which  acts  under  the  direction  of  the  friars  and  priest- 
hood. This  city  has  not  vet  followed  the  example  of  her  more 
powerful  neighbors;  it  is  thought  the  citizens  want  the  gentle 
stimulus  of  bayonets  in  order  to  arouse  them  to  a proper  sense 
of  the  important  advantages  that  will  result  to  them  by  destroy- 
ing the  present  system  of  government,  and  substituting  a cen- 
tral government  or  a monarchy — the  latter  is  the  most  proba- 
ble. 

The  excesses  committed  by  the  victor  Santa  Anna  and  his 
troops  in  Zacatecas  and  vicinity,  are  without  a parallel  in  the 
history  of  civilized  nations.  It  appears  that  all  strangers  were 
exposed  to  their  diabolical  rage:  the  only  American  in  the  place 
was  basely  assassinated  in  presence  of  his  wife,  who  was  after- 
wards stabbed  to  the  heart,  stripped  of  her  clothing  and  thrown 
exposed  into  the  street.  The  English  residents  at  the  mines 
were  robbed,  their  property  wantonly  destroyed,  and  some 
murdered  and  all  menaced  with  extermination.  The  English 
minister  has  made  a peremptory  demand  for  indemnity  to  his 
majesty’s  subjects  for  the  injuries  done  to  their  property, 
which  he  will  doubtless  obtain.  We  have  no  minister  at  this 
court  to  make  a similar  demand  for  the  injuries  done  our  citi- 
zens, and  if  made  by  our  late  charge  des  affairs,  it  would  doubt- 
less be  unavailing,  as  in  all  previous  ones.  The  impropriety 
with  which  the  authorities  of  this  country  have  outraged  both 
the  persons  and  property  of  our  citizens,  renders  them  peculiar- 
ly obnoxious  to  future  abuse  from  the  authorities  during  their 
civil  commotions,  of  which  the  country  has  been  abundantly 
prolific  for  the  last  ten  years. 

The  immortal,  the  omnipotent  Santa  Anna,  the  singular  hero 
of  America,  the  Napoleon  of  this  continent,  (all  terms  of  mod- 
est praise  which  the  clergy  of  this  country  have  bestowed  on 
their  favorite),  was  to  have  made  his  triumphal  entry  yesterday 
into  the  capito!;  the  majesty  and  splendor  of  the  scene  will 
doubtless  have  rivalled  that  of  Pompey’s  into  Rome,  and  eclips- 
ed every  thing  of  the  kind  on  this  continent. 

DINNER  TO  MR.  LIVINGSTON,  AT  NEW  YORK. 

Mr.  Lawrence,  the  mayor,  presided;  and  in  the  course  of  the 
dinner  gave  the  following  toast,  which  he  prefaced  with  some 
very  complimentary  remarks  to  the  distinguished  guest. 

Edward  Livingston — As  a patriot  and  statesman  he  belongs  to 
America;  as  a jurist  and  philosopher  to  the  world.  His  expo- 
sition of  the  25th  April  embodies  the  sentiments  of  his  country- 
men, and  stands  as  a text  book  for  American  diplomatists. 

When  the  cheering  had  subsided,  Mr.  Livingston  thus  re- 
plied— 

I had  arranged  some  phrases  which  I thought  might  suit  the 
occasion.  But  they  are  driven  from  my  mind  by  the  impulse 
which  the  scene  around  me  most  naturally  produces.  I find 
them  tame,  flat,  powerless,  to  express  the  feelings  by  which  I 
am  excited — agitated— almost  overpowered. 

Gentlemen— I did  not  expect  this— I returned  without  having 
attained  final  success  in  my  mission.  I returned  with  the  sa 
lisfactory,  but  humble  consciousness,  of  having  done  my  duty; 
and  I anticipated  no  other  pleasure  on  my  return  than  the  greet- 
ings of  personal  friends,  and  that  exquisite  sensation  which  one 
who  loves  his  country  feels,  when,  after  a long  absence,  his 
foot  presses  his  native  shore.  Such  of  you,  gentlemen,  as  have 
been  abroad  will  understand  this.  But  all  of  you  must  join  me 
in  lamenting,  that  the  poverty  of  our  language  has  no  other 
word  than  the  vague  one  of  country  to  express  the  relation  be- 
tween it  and  its  citizens.  We  have  no  derivative  from  the  pa- 
triot of  the  Romans,  and  have  not  adopted  the  Faderland  of  our 
Saxon  ancestors.  Nothing  can  be  more  appropriate  to  express 
the  feeling,  nothing  more  resembles  filial  duty  and  affection, 
than  the  obligation  we  owe  to  our  native  land,  or  the  attach- 
ment which  binds  us  by  voluntary  ties  to  the  country  of  our 
adoption.  But  if  we  have  not  the  word  in  our  language,  we 
have  the  sentiment  in  our  hearts.  Properly  cultivated,  it  will 
teach  us,  not  only  to  support  our  country  on  occasions  like  the 
present,  when  it  can  appeal  to  all  nations  for  the  uniform  mo 
deration  and  justice  of  its  course,  but  with  the  pious  sons  of 
the  patriarch,  to  veil  even  the  occasional  excesses  of  our  com- 
mon parent  from  the  eyes  of  the  world;  not  like  their  degene- 
rate, unnatural  brother,  to  exaggerate  and  expose  them  to  deri- 
eiou — to  conceal,  not  to  discover,  the  nakedness  of  the  land,  to 
glory  in  its  honor,  to  lament  its  misfortunes,  to  espouse  its 
cause  as  our  own,  and  identify  ourselves  with  it  in  its  prosper 
ous  or  adverse  fortune.  This  is  patriotism,  this  is  true  love  of 
country,  and  as  it  is  common  to  all  who  hear  me,  I may  be  per- 
mitted to  say,  that  it  guided  me  in  my  conduct,  cheered  me 
during  the  difficulties  of  my  mission,  and  that  I looked  to  the 
consciousness  of  its  having  animated  me  for  my  best  reward. 

I repeat,  gentlemen,  that  I did  not  expect  the  reception  I 
have  met  with.  But  I should  be  guilty  of  an  absurd  affectation 
if  I attempted  to  conceal  the  heartfelt  pleasure  it  has  given  me. 
I thank  you  for  myself.  I thank  you  more  for  my  country,  for 
I have  not  the  vanity  to  believe  that  any  merit  of  mine  could 
excite  the  enthusiastic  demonstrations  that  have  been  made, 
and  my  feelings  of  personal  gratification  were  lost  in  the  higher 
enjoyment  of  national  pride,  when  amid  the  shouts  that  greeted 
my  arrival — the  first  words  I could  distinguish  were  those 
which  reprobated  any  unworthy  concession.  Never  within  my 
recollection,  in  the  course  of  a long  political  life,  has  public 
sentiment,  on  any  question,  been  so  strongly  expressed — ex- 
pressed as  it  should  be,  calmly  but  with  energy,  without  blus- 
ter, without  violence,  in  the  language  of  high  minded  men,  who 
appreciate  their  own  character,  and  the  dignity  of  their  coun- 
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fry.  In  a settled  determination  to  suffer  no  degrading  interfe- 
rence with  our  legislative  councils,  all  party  feelings  seem  for- 
gotten, and  the  assurance  I gave  to  the  French  government  on 
my  departure,  that  every  attempt  of  this  nature  would  be  re- 
pelled by  the  undivided  energies  of  the  nation,  seem  nobly  con- 
firmed. (Loud  cheers.) 

This  intimation  would  have  been  unnecessary,  if  the  charac- 
ter of  our  country  had  been  known  and  appreciated.  But  I am 
sorry  to  say  that  two  opposite  parties  in  France  seemed  to  vie 
with  each  other  in  inventing  calumnies  to  degrade  our  national 
character — and  the  tribunes  of  the  chamber  of  deputies  from 
day  to  day  resounded  with  the  vilest  terms  of  reproach  applied 
to  our  merchants,  who  were  represented  as  fraudulent  adven- 
turers; to  our  government,  as  endeavoring,  by  the  most  infa- 
mous arts,  to  support  their  unfounded  claims.  Not  the  least 
mortifying  circumstance,  as  was  sarcastically  but  truly  observ- 
ed by  one  of  the  ministers,  was,  that  those  who  made  these 
charges  were  supported  by  the  votes  and  encouraged  by  the  ap- 
plause of  the  republican  party,  and  among  them  by  many  of  the 
friends  of  Lafayette.  (Cries'of  shame.) 

The  great  Montesquieu  has  said,  that  honor  is  the  principle  of 
monarchical  governments.  One  description  of  the  men  of 
whom  I speak  seem  to  have  considered  that  this  was  the  grant 
of  an  exclusive  right,  and  like  other  monopolists  they  claimed 
the  right  not  only  to  fix  their  own  price  on  the  article,  which 
in  this  case  they  valued  at  25.000,000  francs,  but  also  to  adul- 
terate it,  and  stamp  national  dignity  on  the  labels  affixed  to 
their  spurious  merchandise.  (Cheers.) 

Gentlemen,  I must  not  be  misunderstood.  I speak  of  an  op 
position  composed  of  the  most  heterogeneous  materials — ultra 
royalists,  ultra  liberals,  republicans  and  other  malcontents,  who 
have  united  on  using  the  most  untiring  efforts  to  break  the  faith 
of  the  nation,  solemnly  pledged,  and  embroil  two  countries 
having  every  motive  of  interest  and  honor  to  unite,  and  not  one 
to  divide  them.  I do  not  speak  of  the  administration  nor  of  the 
king.  On  the  contrary,  I seize  this  public  occasion  to  declare 
that  I never  doubted  the  sincere  desire  of  his  majesty  faithfully 
to  perform  the  treaty  he  had  made,  and  to  preserve  the  most 
amicable  relations  with  the  United  States,  and  that  if  lie  had 
been  seconded  by  all  his  ministers  with  the  same  zeal  which 
distinguished  the  minister  for  foreign  affairs,  the  rejection  of 
1834  would  not  have  taken  place.  Indeed,  one  of  them  can- 
didly avowed  in  the  last  debate  that  he  had  not  used  all  the 
efforts  he  intended  to  have  done,  and  which,  from  his  known 
influence  and  ability  would  have  insured  complete  success. 
From  that  time  to  the  arrival  of  the  president’s  message,  1 still 
did  justice  to  the  desires  of  the  administration  to  fulfil  the  trea- 
ty, although  I could  not  but  be  dissatisfied  with  the  non-per- 
formance of  M.  Serrurier’s  promise,  (according  to  our  construe- 
tion  which  I always  considered  as  the  true  one)  and  had  rea- 
son, as  I thought,  to  complain  that  no  assurance  would  be  given 
of  making  it  a cabinet  question.  After  that  period  I take  plea- 
sure in  bearing  witness  to  the  diligence  and  activity  which  were 
shown  in  preparing  the  documents  to  demonstrate  the  justice 
of  our  claims,  the  talent  and  eloquence  with  which  the  treaty 
was  supported,  and  the  ungenerous  imputations  on  our  country 
repelled,  by  the  ministers. 

This  adhesion  to  the  amendment  of  general  Valaze  astonish- 
ed and  grieved  me.  I strove  to  counteract  its  effects  by  the 
note,  gentlemen,  which  you  have  seen,  and  which  since  its  ap- 
proval by  the  president,  I still  hope  may  remove  this  difficulty. 
Should  this  fail— should  one  word  of  additional  explanation  be 
required — the  good  intelligence  between  the  two  countries  is  at 
once  interrupted,  perhaps  destroyed.'  The  voice  of  this  coun- 
try, thank  God,  is  decided  on  that  subject.  (Cheers.)  The 
dignity  of  the  country  must,  at  all  hazards,  be  preserved.  The 
great  scourges  of  nations  are  succeeded  generally  by  the  reme- 
dies which  a benignant  Providence  has  ordained  for  them. 
Peace  effaces  the  ravages  of  war — nature  repairs  the  destruc- 
tion of  pestilence,  and  years  of  abundance  console  us  for  the 
privations  of  famine:  but  the  prostrated  dignity  of  a country  can 
never  be  restored. 

“The  wounds  of  honor  (says  the  poet),  never  close” — or  if 
they  should  be  cicatrized,  they  remain  an  opprobrious  stigma 
on  the  body  politic  forever.  Let  us  take  care,  then,  that  no 
such  brand  of  infamy  be  affixed  to  the  character  of  our  country, 
to  make  our  posterity  blush  for  the  subserviency  of  their  fathers. 
(Enthusiastic  cheers.) 

I give  yon  gentlemen, 

National  honor — Received  untarnished  from  our  ancestors 

it  must  be  transmitted  to  our  posterity  without  a spot. 

On  which  the  N.  Y.  American  observes — 

So  far  as  this  dinner  was  intended  as  a party  demonstration, 
it  was,  we  understand,  quite  successful— the  faithful  who  are 
in,  and  those  who  expect  to  be  in,  office,  attending  in  full  num- 
bers. 

So  far  as  it  was  meant  to  pass,  at  home,  for  a compliment 
from  his  fellow  citizens  at  large,  or  to  produce  the  impression 
abroad,  that  all  parties  united  in  it,  this  festival  was,  of  course, 
a failure.  Therein  we  think  the  party  managers  sinned  alike 
against  good  policy  and  good  taste — for  it  is  quite  certain — such 
is  the  general  satisfaction  with  Mr.  Livingston’s  course,  as  mi- 
nister in  France,  and  especially,  with  his  last  letter — that  all 
sides  would  have  cheerfully  united  in  the  compliment  to  him— 
an  occurrence  that,  of  course,  would  personally  have  been 
more  gratifying,  and  for  national  effect  abroad,  greatly  more 
striking.  Party  considerations,  however,  prevailed;  though 
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not,  we  are  persuaded,  with  the  concurrence  or  approbation  of  j 
Mr.  Livingston. 

In  the  details  of  the  dinner,  the  greater  part  of  our  readers 
can  feel  little  interest.  The  sentiments  of  Mr.  Livingston, 
however,  not  expressed  on  such  an  occasion  without  due  re- 
flection, are  entitled  to  attention,  and  hence,  we  have  copied 
the  report  ol  his  speech. 

— — »0  @ - 

MR.  POINDEXTER— AT  LEXINGTON,  KY. 

The  following  is  the  reply  of  this  gentleman  to  the  letter  of 
invitation  to  him  to  partake  of  a public  dinner  at  Lexington,  Ky. 
on  his  recent  visit  to  that  place. 

Lexington  Hotel,  July  7, 1835. 

Gentlemen:  I have  had  the  honor  to  receive  your  friendly 
communication  of  this  date,  inviting  me  in  the  name  of  the  ci- 
tizens of  Lexington,  to  partake  with  them  of  a public  dinner  “on 
nny  day  which  I may  appoint,”  as  a manifestation  of  their  per- 
sonal respect,  and  their  approbation  of  my  services,  in  the 
councils  of  the  nation. 

I accept  with  great  pleasure  your  kind  invitation,  and  beg 
leave  to  mention  Saturday  next,  the  lltlt  inst.  as  the  day  on 
which  I can  conveniently  meet  my  fellow  citizens  of  Lexing- 
ton, and  partake  of  their  proffered  hospitality. 

The  circumstances  under  which  yon  have  conferred  on  me 
this  unexpected  mark  of  distinction,  demonstrate  the  disinter 
ested  motives,  by  which  you  are  actuated  on  the  occasion,  and 
demand  from  me  a retain  of  the  most  grateful  acknowledg- 
ments. 

My  connection  with  the  administration  of  the  government  as 
a member  of  one  of  its  branches,  terminated  with  the  close  of 
the  last  session  of  congress.  I am  now  a private  citizen,  of  the 
state  which  has  heretofore  honored  me,  with  the  high  trust  of 
representing  its  sovereignty  and  interests  in  the  senate  of  the 
union,  and  as  such  I can  have  no  claims  to  your  consideration, 
which  are  not  founded  on  a candid  and  impartial  review  of  my 
public  acts,  during  the  alarming  and  interesting  crisis  into 
which  the  country  has  been  thrown,  by  the  bold  advances  of 
arbitrary  power,  threatening  the  overthrow  of  the  great  princi- 
ples of  constitutional  liberty. 

The  very  flattering  allusion  which  you  have  been  pleased  to 
make,  to  my  humble  endeavors  to  maintain  and  perpetuate  the 
free  constitution  which  was  handed  down  to  us  by  the  patriots 
of  the  revolution,  cannot  be  too  highly  appreciated  by  me.  whe- 
ther I regard  the  cause  with  which  I have  been  identified,  or 
the  enlightened  source  from  which  these  sentiments  emanate. 

It  is  true  as  you  have  intimated,  that  in  the  faithful  and  inde- 
pendent discharge  of  the  important  duties  confided  to  me,  T 
have  been  compelled  to  encounter  the  bitter  denunciations  of  a 
junto,  not  more  remarkable  for  its  corrupt  practices,  than  for 
the  success  of  its  treacherous  efforts  to  deceive  and  impose  on 
the  credulity  of  a virtuous,  but  a confiding  people;  it  is  equally 
true  that  I have,  in  the  progress  of  my  political  career,  met  the 
-“terrible  vengeance  of  the  chieftain,”  whose  unlimited  sway 
over  the  liberties  of  the  people  I have  to  the  utmost  of  my  poor 
ability  resisted;  and  if  in  this  unequal  contest  it  has  been  my 
good  fortune  to  “hurl  back  the  bolt”  on  him  who  sped  it,  I owe 
the  result  to  a superintending  Providence— to  the  justice  of  the 
cause  in  the  support  of  which  I had  embarked,  and  to  the  mag- 
nanimity of  that  portion  of  my  countrymen,  who  have  not  yet 
forgotten  what  Is  due  to  the  American  name,  and  to  the  moral 
feelings  of  a nation  of  freemen. 

I pray  you,  gentlemen,  to  accept  for  ynnrselves,  and  convey 
<o  my  fellow  citizens  of  Lexington,  assurances  of  my  best  wish- 
es and  friendly  salutations.  GEO.  POINDEXTER. 

To  Robert  Wickliffe , G.  IV.  Jtnderson,  Jno.  H.  Robb,  Wm.  S 
James,  H.  Daniel,  Jas.  E.  Davis , Leslie  Combs . Charlton 
Hunt.  EHuin  Brlant,  R.  S.  Todd,  Leonard  Wheeler  and  R. 
H.  CAinn,  esqrs.  committee,  fitc. 

The  following  account  of  the  dinner  Is  from  the  Lexington 
Intelligencer— 

The  following  was  the  fifth  regular  toast: — 

Our  guest,  the  hon.  Geo.  Poindexter — The  patriot  and  states- 
man. Once  high  on  the  list  of  executive  favor — he  is  now  pur- 
sued by  the  blood  hounds  of  the  palace.  His  fate  is  that  of  every 
patriot  who  has  had  firmness  to  throw  himself  in  the  breach  to 
check  the  career  of  executive  corruption  and  usurpation. 

After  this  toast  and  the  long  continued  and  heavy  applause 
which  its  annunciation  excited,  says  the  Intelligencer,  senator 
Poindexter  rose  and  tendered  hi9  acknowledgments  for  the 
honor  done  him  on  this  occasion,  and  for  the  sentiment  just 
pronounced.  His  remarks  were  continued  for  an  hour  and  a 
half,  in  which,  without  descending  to  nolice  the  recent  wrongs 
whirl)  in,  had  suffered  at  the  reckless  hands  of  a dictatorial  exe- 
cutive and  his  subservient  minions,  he  laid  before  the  company, 
with  n master  mind,  the  corrupt  and  corrupting  tendencies  of 
the  clnims  in  unlimited  power  over  all  the  branches  nf  the  go- 
vernment, which,  though  not  distinctly  and  in  all  their  hideous 
deformity  asserted  by  president  Jackson  In  words,  are  practical- 
ly enforced , in  the  utter  subversion  of  ihe  principles  ofconstltu 
tinnol  liberty,  for  which  our  revolutionary  fathers  fought  and 
Med.  and  the  certain  enjoyment  of  which  the  Illustrious  fram- 
ers of  our  fundamental  law  intended  to  secure  against  alien 
croachinpnt.  in  that  memorable  monument  of  the  highest  hu- 
man wisdom,  the  federal  constitution. 

On  concluding  IRs  speech,  Mr.  Poindexter  gave  the  following 
sentiment: — 

The  memory  of  Isaac  Shelby— May  the  laurels  of  King’s  Moun- 
tain and  the  Thames,  won  by  his  valor,  grow  and  flourish,  an 


evergreen  o’er  his  tomb,  watered  by  the  tears  of  a grateful  peo- 
ple. 

Mr.  Clay,  and  many  other  distinguished  gentlemen  were  pre- 
sent. The  following  are  some  of  the  regular  toasts: — 

The  senate  of  the  United  States.  The  last  hope  of  American 
freemen  against  the  corrupt  influence  of  a reckless  executive. 
Opposed  by  those  only  who  cannot  expect  undeserved  favors 
at.  its  hands,  it  will  go  down  to  posterity  as  one  of  the  proudest 
monuments  of  the  prudence,  vigilance  and  wisdom  of  our  an- 
cestors.— Washington’s  March. 

John  C Calhoun.  A patriot  witbom  disguise,  and  a states- 
man without  fear. — Bonnets  O’  Blue, 

The  Virginia  and  Kentucky  resolutions  of  ’98.  Rightly  con- 
strued, they  will  be  regarded  as  containing  the  true  principles 
of  our  government,  when  their  revilers  shall  have  been  forgot- 
ten with  the  party  spirit  which  called  them  into  existence. — 
The  White  Cockade. 

Daniel  Webster.  “Liberty  and  union,  now  and  forever,  one 
and  inseparable.”  (Great  applause). — Yankee  Doodle. 

The  spoils  of  victory — “Have  blessed  the  accursed,  made  the 
hoar  leprosy  adored,'  placed  thieves,  and  given  them  titles, 
knee  and  approbation  high  ae  senators.” — Clar  de  Kitchen. 

Our  fellotv  citizen  Henry  Clay.  Persecuted,  slandered  and 
abused  by  the  minions  of  power;  he  has  pursued  the  even  tenor 
of  bis  way,  with  an  eye  steadily  fixed  on  the  good  of  his  coun- 
try, and  the  happiness  of  his  people.  His’  name  finds  a res- 
ponding throb  of  gratitude  in  the  heart  of  the  votaries  of  liberty 
in  every  clime.  (Three  cheers). — Scots  uhar  ha ’ wi ’ Wallace 
bled. 

This  sentiment  was  greeted  by  the  company  with  the  mos* 
marked  evidences  of  heartfelt  approbation,  the  cheering  being 
long  continued  and  loud.  After  the  plaudits  with  which  it 
was  received,  had  ceased, 

Mr.  Clay  rose  to  return  his  thanks,  and  to  make  his  grateful 
acknowledgments  for  the  unexpected  and  unanticipated  expres- 
sion just  made  of  friendly  feelings  towards  him.  He  had  re- 
ceived many  proofs  of  the  attachment  and  approbation  of  the 
friends  and  neighbors  by  whom  he  was  surrounded,  and  he  felt 
•most  happy  to  find  that  he  still  enjoyed  their  warm  regard,  sym- 
pathy and  confidence.  But  highly  acceptable  and  consoling  as 
was  this  testimony,  he  came  here,  by  their  invitation,  to  unite 
with  them  in  conferring  merited  honor  on  the  distinguished 
guest  for  whom  this  entertainment  was  given. 

You  have  this  day  (said  Mr.  Clay ) witnessed  the  ability  and 
eloquence  with  which  he  exposes  me  alarming  inroads  of  exe- 
cutive power,  and  vindicates  the  constitution.  On  another 
theatre,  the  floor  of  the  senate  of  the  United  States,  where  few 
if  any  of  you  have  heard  him,  1 can  with  truth,  as  1 do  with 
pleasure,  bear  testimony  to  the  undaunted  firmness,  ability  and 
zeal  which  he  has  displayed  in  the  same  cause.  In  the  recent 
great  contest,  in  which  the  senate  has  been  the  sole  barrier 
against  the  daring  encroachments  of  the  executive,  he  has  stood 
in  the  front  rank  among  those  who  have  struggled  to  preserve 
the  balances  of  the  constitution,  and  to  maintain  unimpaired 
public  liberty.  I wish  that  that  contest  had  successfully  ter- 
minated, but  it  is  still  in  progress,  and  the  question  remains  to 
bo  decided  whether  the  will  of  one  man,  in  all  public  measures, 
is  to  have  unquestioned  and  unbounded  sway,  or  we  shall  con- 
tinue to  have  a carefully  balanced  and  cautiously  regulated  go- 
vernment. What  departments,  what  branch  of  the  government, 
(the  senate  excepted),  what  institution  of  the  general  govern- 
ment is  there,  into  which  executive  power  or  influence  has  not 
insinuated  itself,  to  destroy  or  render  It  subservient  to  executive 
pleasure?  The  late  house  of  representatives  was  a mere  regis- 
try of  executive  edicts,  totally  destitute  of  all  Independence, 
conniving  at  abuses  and  exhibiting  spectacles  of  disorder,  which 
would  have  been  disgraceful  to  any  primary  assembly  of  peo- 
ple. The  senate  has  indeed  hitherto  stood  erect;  but  it  has  not 
escaped  the  contemptuous  treatment  of  the  executive;  and  its 
constitutional  share  in  appointments  has  been  frequently  disre- 
garded and  trampled  upon.  The  authority  of  the  supreme  court 
has  been  despised  and  contemned;  principles  have  been  avow- 
ed by  the  executive  which,  if  practically  acted  upon,  place  the 
execution  of  aJI  its  decisions  at  his  pleasure.  The  only  institu- 
tion that  the  wisdom  of  congress  has  hitherto  been  able  to  estab- 
lish to  supply  a safe  general  currency,  in  which  I agree  with 
your  distinguished  guest  in  thinking  that  the  valley  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, more  than  any  other  quarter  of  the  union,  is  deeply  in- 
terested, has  been  overturned  and  prostrated.  In  lieu  of  it,  the 
people  have  to  rely  upon  the  paper  of  a countless  number  of  lo- 
cal institutions!  multiplied  daily,  acting  without  concert,  tend- 
ing inevitably  to  general  disorder  and  ending  in  a common  ex- 
plosion! But  1 will  not  dwell  on,  or  enlarge  this  frightful  pic- 
ture, although  materials  are  amply  supplied  by  the  present  ad- 
ministration, to  give  it  greater  extent  and  deeper  coloring. 

The  senate  has  been  the  sole,  if  not  the  last,  refuge  of  the 
constitution  and  of  the  public  liberty.  Whether  it  will  be  ahle 
much  longer  to  impede  the  march  of  the  executive  to  despotic 
power,  remains  to  be  developed.  It  is  with  deep  mortification 
and  regret  that  I am  compelled  to  own,  that  it  has  not  been  sus- 
tained by  the  people,  throughout  the  union,  as  its  patriotic  ef- 
forts and  aims  deserved.  But  here,  at  least,  in  our  own  state, 
Its  motives  and  labors  have  been  justly  appreciated.  And  I 
sincerely  hope  that,  whatever  discouragements  elsewhere  may 
exist,  however  gloomy  for  the  moment  the  prospects  of  civil  li- 
berty may  seem  to  be,  Kentucky,  whilst  a shot  remains  in  the 
locker,  or  she  has  a single  gallant  son  left,  will  never  strike  the 
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whig  flag,  but,  if  she  stand  alone,  will  faithfully  and  to  the  last 
adhere  to  her  principles.  (Great  and  long  continued  cheering.) 

The  president  is  not  satisfied  with  the  undisputed  and  gene- 
ral sway  which  he  has  acquired.  Like  the  monarchs  and  em- 
perors and  despots,  whose  story  history  tells,  he  is  desirous, 
whilst  he  is  yet  in  office,  in  the  full  possession  of  all  his  power 
and  means  of  influence,  to  name  his  successor;  and,  under 
forms  and  veils  which  the  feeblest  vision  can  penetrate,  has  de- 
signated his  successor.  Is  there  any  substantial  difference  be- 
tween the  hereditary  principle  and  the  practice,  if  it  is  to  be 
sanctioned,  of  the  existing  presidential  incumbent  nominating 
his  successor?  Can  it  be  doubted  that,  if  the  president’s  bed 
had  been  fruitful  instead  of  barren,  the  same  means  which  are 
now  employed,  with  his  concurrence  and  approbation,  to  insure 
the  election  of  his  favorite,  would  have  been  directed  to  the 
elevation  of  his  own  son? 

With  respect  to  the  gentleman  who  has  been  thus  designated, 
I feel  myself  most  reluctantly  called  upon,  and  this  appears  to 
me  a fit  occasion,  to  say  a few  words.  The  public  press,  pri- 
vate letters  and  other  evidences  have  reached  me,  of' opinions 
and  preferences  being  ascribed  to  me  by  his  friends  or  partisans, 
so  as  to  create,  I think,  a duty  on  my  part,  to  undeceive  the 
public.  My  personal  relations  with  the  vice  president,  before 
and  since  he  came  into  office,  have  been  those  of  civility  and 
courtesy;  but  they  have  never  for  a moment  affected  my  judg- 
ment as  to  the  propriety  of  his  election  as  chief  magistrate.  In 
no  aspect  of  the  contest,  in  no  conceivable  contingency,  in  no 
imaginable  alternative,  do  I think  it  would  be  for  the  interests 
or  honor  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  to  elevate  him  to 
that  office.  Without  stopping  to  insist  upon  objections  to  him 
from  the  exceptionable  system  of  parly  tactics  which  prevails 
in  his  own  state,  and  which,  in  the  event  of  bis  success,  he 
would  endeavor  to  spread  over  the  whole  union;  from  the  means 
of  and  the  manner  by  which  he  has  been  so  far  advanced;  from 
tny  utter  inability  to  comprehend  what  his  principles  now  are, 
in  reference  to  great  measures  of  national  policy,  there  is  one 
objection  to  him  which,  in  my  mind,  is  absolutely  conclusive. 
He  is  the  nominated  candidate  of  the  president  and  the  official 
corps , and  sought  to  be  forced  upon  the  people  by  all  the  weight 
of  the  administration.  If  he  were  the  most  pure  and  perfect  of 
all  American  statesmen,  this  single  objection  would,  in  my  opi- 
nion, he  absolutely  decisive  against  him.  And  I must  have 
been  false  to  every  principle  which  has  guided  my  public  life, 
and  faithless  in  my  devotion  to  civil  liberty,  if  I could  have  en 
tertained  an  opinion  that  under  such  circumstances,  the  vice 
president  should  be  preferred  to  any  candidate.  (Throughout 
the  delivery  of  these  sentiments  Mr..Clay  was  repeatedly  in- 
terrupted by  animated  bursts  of  applause  and  cheering.) 

These  expressions  have  been  forced  from  me.  I wished  to 
have  enjoyed  repose,  without  taking  any  part  in  the  presidential 
question;  but  opinions  having  been  often  erroneously  attributed 
to  me,  on  that  subject,  I have  not  been  left  at  liberty  to  remain 
silent.  Humble  and  wilhout  influence  as  my  name  purposes,  I 
hope  this  is  the  last  and  only  occasion  in  which  it  mny  be  ne- 
cessary for  me  publicly  to  say  any  thing  respecting  the  contest. 
Whilst  I entertain  decided  preferences,  I do  not  intend  to  make 
myself  a partisan  of  any  candidate.  This  resolution  is  due  to 
my  friends,  to  the  relations  in  which  I have  stood  to  them,  and 
to  my  own  character.  Leaving  the  people  free  to  make  their 
own  unbiassed  choice,  I shall,  as  one  of  them,  at  the  proper 
time  exercise  my  right  of  suffrage  in  such  manner,  as  under  all 
circumstances,  shall  appear  to  me  best  calculated  to  secure  the 
honor,  the  interests  and  the  liberties  of  my  country. 

I rose  for  the  purpose  of  returning  yon,  Mr.  President  and 
gentlemen,  my  cordial  and  respectful  thanks  for  the  sentiment 
with  which  you  have  honored  me.  I hope  the  digression  in 
which  I have  indulged  will  be  excused;  and  that  you  will,  in 
conclusion,  allow  me  to  offer  to  your  acceptance  the  senti- 
ment— 

Executive  power — It  must  be  checked,  and  restrained  within 
constitutional  limits,  or  American  liberty  will  find  a speedy 
grave. 

. [Mr.  Poindexterys  speech,  we  presume,  will  be  published 
hereafter;  and  shall  have  a speedy  insertion.] 

MR.  WHITTLESEY’S  SPEECH. 

From  the  Western  Reserve  Chronicle. 

The  59th  anniversary  of  our  national  independence  was  cele- 
brated in  the  village  of  Ashtabula.  An  oration  was  pronounced 
by  R.  W.  Griswold,  esq.  and  rising  of  two  hundred  citizens  par- 
took of  a dinner,  prepared  for  the  occasion,  with  its  usual  con 
eomitants,  wine  and  toasts.  Mr.  Whittlesey,  our  representative 
in  congress,  was  an  invited  guest.  Among  the  regular  toasts 
was  the  following: 

“Our  respected  guest — the  honorable  Elisha  Whittlesey—  For 
his  talents,  fidelity  and  persevering  industry  for  the  promotion 
of  our  interests,  he  deserves,  a3  he  now  receives,  our  warmest 
thanks — our  most  cordial  approbation.” 

To  which  Mr.  Whittlesey  replied  in  a neat  and  appropriate 
address,  which  appears  in  the  Sentinel;  from  which,  not  having 
room  for  the  whole  this  week,  we  make  the  following  extract: 

“Mr  W.  said,  he  would  notice  one  incident,  that  might  not 
be  generally  known, and  which,  to  his  mind,  added  much  to  the 
interest  each  felt,  in  celebrating  this  day,  in  this  country.  He 
referred  to  the  lact  that  this  national  anniversary  was  first  ce- 
lebrated on  the  Reserve,  in  what  is  now  known  as  the  county 
of  Ashtabula.  This  was  as  early  as  1796.  It  was  known  to 
fliost,  if  not  all  the  company  present,  that  the  Connecticut  Land 


company  sent  out  a suitable  number  of  surveyors  and  hands  t° 
explore  and  survey  the  lands  owned  by  that  company,  in  thu 
year  Iasi  mentioned.  This  corps,  as  was  usual  at  that  time’ 
when  heavy  baggage  was  to  be  transported  to  the  west,  proceed- 
ed to  Schenectady,  and  having  procured  boats,  ascended  the 
Mohawk,  and  arrived  at  Lake  Ontario  by  the  mouth  of  Oswe- 
go. They  then  pushed  their  boats  up,  or  sailed  by  the  margin 
of  the  lake;  entered  the  Niagara  river,  proceeded  to  the  portage, 
over  which  their  boats  were  hauled  by  the  British,  then  in  pos- 
session of  both  sides  of  the  Niagara.  By  the  treaty  of  peace, 
the  British  were  to  withdraw  their  troops  from  our  territory. 
In  violation  of  this  treaty,  they  held  possession  of  the  western 
posts,  and  although  they  had  renewedly  engaged  to  surrender 
them,  by  Mr.  Jay’s  treaty  in  1794,  they  had  a garrison  at  Oswe- 
go, when  the  party  mentioned,  arrived  there  in  June  1796. 
Some  tribute,  or  condition  was  demanded,  which  the  party  un- 
der the  superintendence  of  Moses  Cleaveland,  refused  to  give 
or  accede  to.  Notice  was  accordingly  given  that  the  boats 
should  not  pass  the  garrison.  The  party  not  being  of  a military 
character,  resolved  to  pass  it  by  stealth;  and  effected  their  pur- 
pose in  a dark  night,  without  any  other  loss  than  the  wrecking 
of  a boat.  Having  entered  Lake  Erie,  they  coasted  up  its  south- 
ern shore  until  they  passed  the  Pennsylvania  line,  and  effected 
a landing  at  Conneaut  on  the  4lh  of  July,  and  celebrated  the 
birth  day  of  the  nation.  In  what  style,  he  was  not  able  to  state. 
H«  could  safely  say,  they  were  deprived  of  all  the  luxuries,  and 
most  of  the  necessaries  of  food,  which  had  been  so  bountifully 
provided  for  the  present  company;  that  no  sparkling  wine  ex- 
hilarated their  spirits,  and  that  they  were  far  removed  from 
their  female  friends  and  connections,  while  ours,  meeting  with 
us,  increased  the  interest  of  the  celebration.” 

TO  THE  MEMORY*OF*rUDGE  MARSHALL. 

AT  BOSTON. 

On  Tuesday,  a meeting  of  the  members  of  the  Suffolk  bar 
was  held,  at  I o’clock,  at  the  supreme  court  room,  in  Boston, 
to  take  into  consideration  by  what  measures  they  shall  show 
their  respect  to  the  memory  of  chief  justice  Marshall.  James 
T.  Jiustin  presided.  Hon.  Daniel  Webster  addressed  the  meet- 
ing for  about  twenty  minutes,  in  a very  eloquent  manner,  upon 
the  public  and  professional  character  of  chief  justice  Marshall, 
and  concluded  by  offering  the  following  resolutions,  which 
were  seconded  by  lion.  Samuel  Hubbard,  and  unanimously 
adopted: 

Resolved,  That  the  member?  of  the  Suffolk  bar  are  profound- 
ly impressed  with  the  loss  which  the  profession  and  the  coun- 
try have  sustained  in  the  death  of  hon.  John  Marshall,  chief 
justice  of  the  supreme  court  ofthe  United  Slates. 

Resolved,  That  we  hold  in  the  highest  veneration  the  illus- 
trious character  ol  the  deceased,  and  his  eminent  public  ser- 
vices in  the  interpretation  of  the  constitution  and  laws,  by 
which  he  has  given  a stability  and  strength  to  the  government 
of  the  union,  and  identified  his  name  with  the  jurisprudence 
of  the  country. 

Resolved,  That  an  address  be  delivered  to  the  bar  on  the  life 
and  professional  character  of  the  deceased  chief  justice;  and 
that  our  professional  brethren  in  the  state  of  Massachusetts 
and  in  other  states  adjacent  thereto,  be,  and  they  are  hereby 
invited  to  attend  by  themselves  or  their  delegates  at  the  deli- 
very thereof. 

Resolved,  That  the  standing  committee  of  the  Suffolk  bar  be 
charged  with  the  duty  of  inviting  some  member  of  the  profession 
to  deliver  the  said  address,  to  appoint  the  time  and  place,  and 
make  all  such  arrangements  therefor  as  they  shall  think  proper. 

Resolved,  That  the  president  of  this  bar,  in  behalf  of  the  bar, 
do  move  the  circuit  court  of  the  United  States  for  the  first  cir- 
cuit, on  the  next  day  of  its  session  in  Boston,  that  these  pro- 
ceedings be  entered  among  the  minutes  of  that  court. 

Resolved,  That  these  resolutions  be  entered  on  the  records 
ofthe  Suffolk  bar,  and  published  in  the  newspapers  of  the  city 
of  Boston.  JAMES  T.  AUSTIN, 

president  of  the  Suffolk  bar. 

Edward  Blake,  secretary. 

From  the  Boston  Jltlas. 

Circuit  court.  At  a meeting  of  the  members  of  the  bar  of 
this  county,  held  yesterday  in  the  above  court,  present  judges 
Story  and  Davis,  attorney  general  Austin  moved  the  court  that 
the  resolutions  passed  the  preceding  day,  relative  to  the  la- 
mented decease  of  chief  justice  Marshall,  be  entered  upon  the 
records  of  the  Suffolk  bar. 

Mr.  Justice  Story  said  the  court  received  these  resolutions 
with  great  sensibility,  and  took  much  pleasure  in  complying 
with  the  request  of  the  bar.  This  was  not  the  place  to  pro- 
nounce an  eulogium,  yet  it  was  impossible  for  one  who  had 
enjoyed  the  intercourse  with  chief  justice  Marshall  that  he 
had,  not  to  say  a few  words  on  an  occasion  like  the  present. 
A great  man  had  indeed  fallen;  riot  a great  man  of  our  age  or 
of  any  age,  but  of  all  ages  and  all  countries:  a man  whose 
character  would  for  ever  shed  lustre  on  the  American  name. 
His  exalted  genius,  his  consistency  of  character,  his  patience 
of  thought  and  attention,  his  bland  and  gentle  and  courteous 
manner  formed  a combination  of  qualities  a?  rare  as  they  were 
striking.  The  best  tribute  that  could  be  paid  to  him  was,  that 
there  was  not  one  of  his  associates  in  his  judicial  duties,  who 
had  not  repeatedly  declared,  that  the  late  chief  justice  rose 
h igher  in  his  estimation  in  proportion  as  he  became  better  ac- 
quainted with  him.  With  most  great  men  it  was  the  reverse; 
they  looked  best  at  a distance. 
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Judge  Story  here  spoke  of  the  profound  respect  and  rever- 
ence with  which  the  opinions  of  the  late  chief  justice  were 
received  by  his  colleagues  in  their  conference  room  at  Washing- 
ton. lie  was  frequently  the  last  to  express  his  opinion,  tint  al- 
ways threw  some  new  and  unexpected  light  upon  the  question 
under  discussion.  It  had  been  Ins,  (judge  S’s)  good  fortune  to 
he  near  him  for  24  years,  to  know  his  thoughts  intimately,  and 
to  enjoy  with  him  the  utmost  freedom  of  communication;  and 
he  could  not  hut  add,  that  he  was  impressed  with  the  depth  of 
his  (justice  Marshall's),  feelings  as  a father,  a husband,  a brother 
and  a friend— feelings  more  pure  than  he  had  thought  could 
have  existed  in  the  bosom  of  any  human  being.  Ilis  labors 
were  eminently  directed  to  the  preservation  ol  the  constitution 
and  of  the  union.  His  admirable  mind  had  no  desire  to  expand 
the  constitution  beyond  its  just  limits.  He  endeavored  to  give 
to  that  instrument  the  construction  which  he,  better  than  any 
other  man.  knew  was  entertained  by  its  framers;  and  to  ex- 
press the  thoughts  which  belonged  to  their  minds.  As  an  ex- 
pounder of  constitutional  law  he  had  conferred  lasting  honor 
on  his  country.  He  had  shed  an  inextinguishable  glory  around 
his  high  office— a glory  which  would  brighten  as  time  rolled 
on.  Such  a man  should  die  as  he  had  died — like  a shock  of 
wheat  fully  ripe— preserving  all  his  glorious  faculties  to  the 
last.  During  the  last  winter,  when  laboring  under  the  disease 
which  had  since  proved  fatal  to  him,  he  hqd  been  ardent  and 
constant  in  all  his  duties,  evincing  all  his  ordinary  intelligence, 
and  wonderful  comprehensiveness  of  judgment.  He,  (judge 
S.)  believed  the  last  thought  this  venerable  mat)  ever  breathed 
was  for  his  country  and  the  perpetuity  of  the  union.  Let  them 
then  be  comforted  that  Providence,  in  taking  him  from  them, 
had  taken  him  at  sucli  a period  of  his  life.  Judge  Story  con- 
cluded by  directing  the  clerk  to  enter  the  resolutions  upon  the 
records  of  the  court. 

IN  NEW  JERSEY. 

At  a meeting  of  the  bar  of  Essex  county,  New  Jersey,  con- 
vened at  the  court  house,  on  Saturday,  the  11th  instant,  by 
reason  of  the  decease  of  John  Marshall , chief  justice  of  the 
supreme  eourt  of  the  United  States — Joseph  C.  Hornblower , 
esq.. chief  justice,  was  appointed  chairman,  and  Theodore  Fre- 
linghuysen,  secretary. 

After  a few  remarks  by  the  chairman  and  Mr.  Van  Jlrsdale, 
the  following  resolutions  were  adopted: 

Resolved,  That  in  the  lamented  death  of  chief  justice  Mar- 
shall, we  have  suffered  a national  affliction.  We  regard  his 
judicial  administration  among  the  greatest  blessings  bestowed 
upon  our  country.  The  light  which  his  expositions  of  lire  con- 
stitution have  shed  upon  its  fundamental  principles,  we  may 
hope,  will  long  preserve  to  the  American  people  this  bond  of 
their  union  and  prosperity. 

Resolved , That  we  venerate  the  elevated  purity  of  character 
exhibited  in  the  life  of  this  distinguished  man.  In  tiie  strug- 
gles of  the  revolution,  in  the  public  councils  of  the  country, 
and  in  the  exalted  duties  of  chief  justice,  we  cherish  a lively 
and  grateful  sense  of  his  wisdom  and  firmness,  his  integrity 
and  patriotism. 

Resolved,  That  we  will  wear  the  usual  badge  of  mourning 
for  thirty  days. 

Resolved,  That  this  meeting  respectfully  recommend  that  a 
meeting  of  the  members  of  the  bar  be  held  at  Trenton,  at  the 
ensuing  term  of  the  court  of  chancery,  to  make  a suitable  ex- 
pression of  their  respect  for  the  virtues  and  talents  of  the  late 
chief  justice  Marshall;  and  do  recommend  that  some  person  be 
then  appointed  to  pronounce  an  eulogy  upon  his  character  be- 
fore the  bar  of  this  state  at  the  next  term  of  the  supreme  court 
at  Trenton.  JOS.  C.  HORNBLOWER,  chairman, 

Theodore  Frelingiiuysen,  secretary. 

AT  WASHINGTON. 

( By  the  corporation. ) 

Whereas,  the  death  ol  an  eminently  useful  and  virtuous  in- 
dividual is  a loss  which  is  seriously  felt  by  the  country  in  which 
he  has  passed  his  life.  The  memory  of  such  a man  should  be 
cherished  by  all  who  admire  great  ability  and  virtue,  and  held 
in  veneration  by  the  latest  posterity.  Long  after  the  tomb  has 
closed  over  his  body,  the  odour  of  his  virtues,  the  beauty  of  his 
life,  the  noble  achievements  of  intellect  he  has  performed,  and 
the  great  services  he  has  rendered,  still  remain  to  excile  the 
admiration  and  gratitude  of  those  who  survive,  and  serve  as  a 
beacon  light  to  lead  others  in  the  path  from  which  he  has  for- 
ever been  removed.  Such  was  JonN  Marshall,  late  chief 
justice  of  the  United  States,  whose  great  legal  attainments  and 
fine  powers  of  intellect  have  seldom  been  equalled  in  this  or 
any  oilier  age,  whose  life  has  spread  a halo  of  glory  around  the 
brow  of  his  country,  and  whose  death  his  countrymen  will  long 
and  deeply  deplore.  Therefore, 

Resolved,  unanimously;  by  the  board  of  aldermen  and  board 
of  common  council  of  the  city  of  Washington,  That,  in  com- 
mon with  their  fellow  citizens  of  the  United  Slates,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  said  boards  feel  with  the  deepest  sensibility  the  loss 
which  the  nation  has  sustained  by  the  death  of  John  Marshall, 
late  chief  justice  of  the  United  States,  whose  great  abilities,  ex 
tensive  professional  learning,  clear  and  discriminating  judg 
ment,  kind  and  gentle  manners  and  eminent  private  virtues, 
they  have  long  witnessed  and  admired. 

Resolved,  unanimously , That  they  regard  the  death  of  this  il- 
lustrious individual,  who  stood  equally  eminent  at  the  bar,  on 
the  bench  and  in  the  senate,  and  who  was  as  distinguished  for 
his  private  virtues  as  biB  high  intellectual  powers,  as  an  irrepa- 


rable loss  to  the  nation  with  whose  civic  glory  he  was  identifi- 
ed. 

Resolved,  unanimously,  That  the  mayor  be  requested  to  com- 
municate to  the  family  of  judge  Marshall,  the  sympathy  felt 
by  the  members  of  the  two  boards  of  the  council  of  Washing- 
ton, at  the  great  loss  they,  as  well  as  the  country,  have  sustain- 
ed by  liis  death. 

Resolved,  unanimously,  That  the  said  boards  view  with  great 
satisfaction  the  design  of  the  members  of  the  har  of  the  United 
States,  to  erect  a monument  to  the  memory  of  judge  Marshall 
on  some  eligible  site  in  the  city  of  Washington,  where  he  has 
presided  with  so  much  dignity  and  usefulness  for  so  many  years. 

alex.  McIntyre, 

president  of  the  board  of  common  council, 

CH.  W.  GOLDSBOROUH, 
president  of  the  board  of  aldermen, 
Approved : 17th  July,  1835. 

W.  A.  BRADLEY,  mayor. 

( By  the  bench  and  the  bar.) 

At  a meeting  of  the  judges,  members  of  the  bar  and  officers 
of  the  circuit  court  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  convened  at 
the  court  room  in  Washington  city,  on  the  16th  of  July,  1835, 
pursuant  to  public  notice,  the  honorable  William  Cranch,  chief 
judge  of  the  court,  was  called  to  preside,  and  Bernard  Hooe,  of 
Alexandria,  was  appointed  secretary.  Francis  S.  Key,  esq. 
district  attorney,  offered  the  following  resolutions,  which  were 
unanimously  adopted,  viz: 

Resolved,  That  the  judges,  members  of  the  bar  and  officers  of 
the  court,  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  feeling,  in  common  with 
their  brethren  and  fellow  citizens  throughout  the  union,  the 
highest  respect  and  veneration  for  the  eminent  character  and 
services  of  the  honorable  John  Marshall,  late  chief  justice  of 
the  United  States,  will  cordially  unite  in  the  measures  that  have 
been  proposed  to  do  honor  to  his  memory,  and  to  shew  the 
grateful  sense  entertained  by  his  countrymen  of  his  distinguish- 
ed talents  and  virtues. 

Resolved,  That  it  peculiarly  becomes  the  court  and  bar  of  this 
District  to  express  their  sense  of  the  loss  sustained  by  the  bar 
and  the  country,  in  the  death  of  such  a man,  inasmuch  as  the 
court  in  which  his  high  duties  were  so  long  and  faithfully  dis- 
charged, was  their  only  appellate  tribunal,  and  held  its  sessions 
in  the  midst  of  them,  shedding  upon  them  more  directly  tho 
light  of  the  wisdom  and  virtues  of  that  great  and  good  man,  and 
eminent  jurist. 

Resolved,  That,  in  evidence  of  these  feelings,  we  will  wear 
the  usual  badge  of  mourning  for  sixty  days. 

Resolved,  That  the  measure  suggested  by  our  brethren  of  Phi- 
ladelphia, to  erect  in  this  place  a suitable  monument  to  the  me- 
mory of  the  late  chief  justice,  will  receive  our  most  grateful  co- 
operation, and  is  respectfully  recommended  to  the  attention  of 
our  brethren  throughout  the  country. 

Resolved,  That  Thomas  Swann,  Robert  J.  Taylor  and  John 
Marbury,  be  a committee  to  communicate  with  such  commit- 
tees as  may  be  appointed  in  other  places  to  carry  this  design 
into  execution. 

Resolved,  That  general  Walter  Jones  be  requested  to  deliver 
an  address  on  the  life  and  services  of  the  honorable  John  Mar- 
shall, at  such  time  and  place  as  the  said  committee  may  ap- 
point. 

Resolved,  That  the  secretary  of  this  meeting  he  requested  to 
communicate  to  the  family  of  the  deceased  a copy  of  theae  re- 
solutions. 

Resolved,  That  the  proceedings  of  this  meeting  be  published 
in  the  newspapers  of  the  District. 

WILLIAM  CRANCH,  chairman. 
Bernard  Hooe,  secretary. 

It  is  our  intention  only  to  preserve  the  doings  in  honor  of  the 
memory  of  the  judge  at  the  princ  ipal  places  in  the  several  states 
and  territories — but  may  mention  that  like  testimonies  of  re- 
spect have  been  paid  to  his  memory  at  Troy,  New  York,  Wheel- 
ing, Virginia,  Frederick,  Md.  and  by  the  American  Philosophic 
society,  at  Philadelphia,  &c. 

- — M»»0  © 

# OHIO  AND  MICHIGAN. 

The  Ohio  commissioners  have  returned  from  Washington; 
and  we  see  it  stated  that  an  arrangement  has  been  made  by 
which  the  boundary  question  will  not  be  agitated  until  the  next 
session  of  congress— both  parties  having  agreed  to  refer  its  de- 
cision to  that  body. 

The  following  view  of  the  question  from  the  Indiana  Jour- 
nal, strengthens  the  argument  in  favor  of  the  inierference  of 
the  national  legislature: 

“But  this  question  acquires  a greater  degree  of  importance, 
when  viewed  in  connexion  with  the  great  works  of  internal 
improvement  now  in  progress  in  the  west.  Illinois  is  about 
commencing  a canal  to  connect  the  navigation  of  the  Missis- 
sippi wiih  Lake  Michigan,  at  Chicago.  Can  it  be  expected 
that  she  will  ever  construct  this  canal,  if  the  great  city  which 
will  be  built  up  on  the  lake  by  her  own  enterprise  and  her  own 
trade,  is  to  be  taken  from  her  and  placed  in  the  Wisconsin  ter- 
ritory? In  Indiana,  too,  a rail  road  will  doubtless  be  required 
for  the  accommodat  ion  of  the  nothern  part  of  the  state,  which 
must  terminate  at  Michigan  city.  But  if  this  point  is  to  he 
given  to  Michigan,  the  state  will  certainly  feel  less  interest  in 
the  improvement.  And  so  with  Ohio.  The  state  of  Ohio  was 
nrogressing  with  the  Miami  canal,  which  must  terminate  in  the 
Maumee  bay;  and  had  likewise  authorised  the  commencement 
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of  that  portion  of  the  Wabash  and  Erie  canal  which  lies  within 
her  limits,  the  completion  of  which  is  so  important  to  India 
na;  but  the  progress  of  those  works  has  been  checked  by  the 
delay  of  congress  in  establishing  the  northern  boundary.  Nor 
is  this  surprising.  The  construction  of  these  works  will  make 
the  Maumee  bay  the  depot  ol  an  immense  trade,  and  in  the 
course  of  the  next  quarter  of  a century  the  banks  of  this  bay, 
throughout  its  whole  length,  must  be  lined  with  villages  and 
cities,  embodying  a vast  amount  of  population  and  wealth. 
Now  when  it  i3  remembered  that  this  concentration  of  busi- 
ness and  capital  will  take  place  as  the  effect  of  the  enterprise 
and  the  public  spirit  of  Ohio,  is  it  unreasonable  that  she  should 
ask  congress  to  confirm  her  title  to  the  bay?  Under  existing 
circumstances  it  cannot  be  expected  that  she  will  feel  much  in- 
terest in  the  speedy  completion  of  these  canals;  and  thus  the 
interests  of  the  whole  country,  but  particularly  of  Indiana,  are 
seriously  affected. 

“The  lakes,  it  is  well  known,  must  form  the  channels  of 
commerce  of  the  states  lying  south  of  them,  and  the  bays  and 
harbors  on  the  lakes  are  the  points  of  deposite  and  tranship- 
ment of  this  commerce.  That  each  state  should,  if  practicable, 
have  jurisdiction  of  the  particular  bay  or  harbor,  where  its 
trade  will  naturally  concentrate,  is  a proposition  which  needs 
only  to  be  stated  to  command  universal  assent. 

“Congress,  influenced  doubtless  by  considerations  similar  to 
these,  and  not  questioning  their  power  to  do  so,  did  extend  the 
states  of  Indiana  and  Illinois  further  north  than  the  point  named 
in  the  ordinance.  Why  should  not  that  body,  upon  the  same 
principle,  give  the  Maumee  bay  to  Ohio,  agreeably  to  the  pro- 
visions of  her  constitution?  The  delay  of  congress  in  settling 
this  question  is  unaccountable,  as  it  is  blighting  to  the  prospe- 
rity of  Ohio  and  Indiana.  The  whole  subject  is  within  the 
power  of  congress.  That  body  cannot  fail  to  perceive  the  ex- 
pediency of  dividing,  as  far  as  practicable,  the  lake  privileges 
between  the  several  states  formed  and  to  be  formed  in  the  north 
west  territory,  so  that  our  channels  of  commerce  may  not  be 
obstructed  by  state  lines.  Certainly  this  argument  cannot  be 
disregarded  by  the  friends  of  internal  improvement— by  those 
who  look  to  those  great  channels  qf  commercial  intercourse  as 
the  strongest  bonds  which  can  operate  to  strengthen  and  perpe- 
tuate our  happy  union.” 

@ 9m.»  ■ 

ANOTHER  BORDER  FEUD. 

From  the  New  Hampshire  Statesman,  July  18. 

We  have  recently  received  a communication  from  a highly 
respectable  and  intelligent  gentleman,  residing  at  Stewarts- 
town,  the  substance  of  which  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  the 
people  of  this  state.  It  should  be  understood  that  Indian 
Stream  has  always  been  considered,  and  in  fact  has  been,  with- 
in the  jurisdiction  of  New  Hampshire.  The  inhabitants  have 
been  numbered  with  our  population,  and  the  resident  officers 
have  acted  under  authority  of  this  government.  The  British 
claim  to  have  purchased  the  jurisdiction,  however,  or  to  have 
obtained  it  through  the  late  negotiations  on  the  subject  of  the 
north  east  boundary,  and  the  territory  is  now  similarly  situated 
to  that  of  Madawaska,  in  Maine.  Their  settlement  was,  on 
petition  of  its  inhabitants,  classed  with  some  one  or  more  of  the 
towns  in  this  state,  for  the  choice  of  a representative  to  our  le- 
gislature, at  the  last  session.  The  following  is  an  extract  of  the 
communication  referred  to,  dated 

te  Saturday,  July  4th. 

“On  Sunday  last,  Mr.  Luther  Parker,  of  Indian  Stream,  by 
assumed  authority  from  the  province  of  Lower  Canada,  was  ar- 
rested on  a charge  of  having  furnished  a neighbor  of  his,  Mr. 
Sampson  Thurston,  with  weapons  of  defence,  with  an  intent 
to  resist  the  laws  of  Indian  Stream,  since  which,  for  that  of 
fence,  he  has  been  lodged  in  Sherbrooke  jail,  to  await  his  trial 
in  October  next. 

“For  the  further  information  of  the  public,  it  may  not  be  im- 
proper to  add,  that  the  inhabitants  of  Indian  Stream,  with  the 
exception  of  Mr.  Parker,  and  a few  others,  have  zealously  con- 
tended for  laws  of  their  own  make,  and  by  which  they  attempt- 
ed to  arrest  the  body  of  Mr.  Thurston,  who,  with  no  less  zeal, 
contended  that  that  place  was  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
state  of  New  Hampshire;  but  he  being  well  armed,  defeated 
their  design.  After  this  repulse,  application  was  made  to  a ma- 
gistrate of  the  province  of  Lower  Canada,  for  assistance,  who 
issued  a warrant  against  Mr.  Parker,  as  before  stated,  and  one 
against  Mr.  Thurston,  hut  he  has  not  been  arrested,  in  conse- 
quence of  his  leaving  the  place.  The  person  who  acted  as  she- 
riff in  the  affair,  and  also  those  who  assisted  him,  reside  at  In- 
dian Stream,  and  are  in  open  rebellion  to  the  laws  of  New 
Hampshire.  How  long  shall  affairs  thus  remain?” 

CLOSING  SCENE  IN  THE  N.  CAROLINA  CONVENTION. 

The  closing  scene  in  the  convention  was  impressive.  Judge 
Gaston  moved  a vote  of  thanks  to  the  president,  Mr.  Macon,  in 
the  following  terms: 

Gov.  Swain  being  temporarily  in  the  chair, 

Judge  Gaston  said,  that  before  the  convention  performed  the 
last  act  which  it  had  to  do,  he  would  call  tip  the  resolution  that 
he  yesterday  laid  on  the  table.  He  said,  I am  about  to  offer  to 
the  convention  a resolution  on  which  I know  I shall  meet  with 
perfect  unanimity.  However^  we  may  have  been  divided  on 
other  subjects,  in  returning  our  acknowledgments  to  our  vener- 
able president,  for  the  able  manner  in  which  he  ha6  presided 
over  this  body,  there  will  be  no  difference  of  opinion.  The  fol- 
lowing resolution  was  then  read: 


Resolved  unanimously,  That  the  thanks  of  this  convention  are 
due,  and  are  hereby  respectfully  and  affectionately  tendered  to 
the  honorable  Nathaniel  Macon,  their  venerable  president 
for  the  distinguished  ability,  dignity  and  impartiality,  with  which 
he  has  discharged  the  duties  of  his  station. 

The  resolution  being  read,  Mr.  Carson,  of  Burke,  instantly 
rose  and  expressed  a hope,  that  this  mark  of  well  deserved  re- 
spect to  their  venerable  friend,  for  probably  the  last  public  act 
of  his  life,  would  be  testified  by  the  members  ol  the  convention 
standing.  The  word  was  no  sooner  spoken,  than  every  man  in 
the  convention  was  on  his  feet. 

The  president  who  had  resumed  his  chair,  addressed  the 
members  of  the  convention  as  follows: 

“Gentlemen:  The  merits  which  you  have  ascribed  to  me  In 
the  performance  of  my  duty  in  the  chair,  belong  to  you.  I have 
been  for  a long  time  engaged  in  public  business,  and,  though  no 
one  will  charge  me  with  being  a flatterer,  I must  say  that  1 have 
never  witnessed  so  much  good  order  and  decorum  of  conduct 
in  any  public  body  with  which  I have  been  connected.  When 
I entered  upon  the  important  duties  to  which  the  convention  in 
their  kindness  called  me,  I was  fearful  that  I should  not  have 
been  able  to  discharge  them  with  any  satisfaction  to  myself  or 
to  the  convention,  nor  should  I without  your  attentive  aid  and 
assistance.  To  you,  therefore,  my  thanks  are  due  for  all  your 
kindness. 

“This,  I expect,  will  be  the  last  scene  of  my  public  life.  We 
are  about  to  separate;  and  it  is  my  fervent  prayer  that  you  may 
each  of  you  reach  home  in  safety,  and  have  a happy  meeting 
with  your  families  and  friends,  and  that  your  days  may  be  long, 
honorable  and  happy. 

“While  my  life  is  spared,  if  any  of  you  should  pass  through 
the  county  in  which  I live,  I shall  be  glad  to  see  you.” 

On  the  president’s  resuming  his  seat,  and  the  applauses  of 
the  convention  having  ceased, 

Mr.  Carson,  ol  Burke,  rose  and  said  that  the  concluding  re- 
mark of  the  venerable  president  had  called  him  up  to  say,  “that 
he  was  about  to  leave  old  North  Carolina,  to  reside  in  the  far 
west,  where  he  should  be  happy  at  all  times  to  see  any  friend 
from  the  old  state — to  be  a North  Carolinian  would  be  a suffici- 
ent recommendation  to  his  house  and  corn  crib,  which  should 
be  at  the  service  of  his  friends.” 

Judge.  Gaston,  from  the  committee  of  enrolment,  reported  the 
amendments  to  the  constitution,  correctly  enrolled  on  parch- 
ment, which  received  the  signatures  of  the  president,  principal 
secretary  and  assistant  secretary. 

The  president  then  informed  the  convention  that  the  busi- 
ness of  the  convention  was  finished.  On  motion  of  judge  Gas- 
ton, the  convention  adjourned  sine  die. 

The  constitution  as  amended  contains  the  following  clause— 
The  house  of  commons  shall  be  composed  of  120  representa- 
tives annually  chosen  by  ballot,  to  be  elected  by  counties  ac- 
cording to  their  federal  population,  that  is,  according  to  their 
respective  numbers,  which  shall  be  determined  by  adding  to 
the  whole  number  of  free  persons,  including  those  bound  to 
service  for  a term  of  years,  and  excluding  Indians  not  taxed, 
thtee-filhs  of  all  other  persons. 

— »-.»®  @ ©■»«—- 
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From  the  Globe. 

We  have  been  requested  to  make  a statement,  showing 
the  extent  and  value  of  the  lands  acquired  by  this  admi- 
nistration. A friend  has  looked  over  the  treaties,  and 
made  the  following  abstract,  which  shows  the  quantity 
of  land;  but  the  value  cannot  be  ascertained.  At  the 
minimum  government  price,  it  would  amount  to 
$90,413,645  25. 

Statement  showing  the  quantity  of  lands  ceded  to  the  United 
States  by  the  Indians,  since  the  4th  of  March,  1829. 

Quantity  in 


acres. 

1829,  Aug.  1.  Treaty  at  Prairie  du  Chien,  with  the 
Winnebagoes,  2,530,000 

1829,  July  29.  Treaty  at  Prairie  du  Chien,  with  the 
Chippewa,  Ottawa  and  Pottawatimies,  4,160,000 

1829,  Aug.  3.  Treaty  at  Little  Sandusky,  with  Dela- 
wares, 5 ,760 

1830,  Sept.  27.  Treaty  at  Dancing  Rabbit  Creek, 

with  the  Choctaw's,  7,796,000 

1830,  July  15.  Treaty  at  Prairie  du  Chien,  with  Sacs, 

Foxes,  Sioux  and  Missouries.  16,256,000 

1831,  Feb.  28.  Treaty  at  Washington,  with  Senecas,  40,000 

1832,  March  24.  Treaty  at  Washington,  with  Creeks,  5,128,000 
1831,  July  20.  Treaty  at  Lewistown,  with  Senecas 

and  Shawnees,  39.680 

1831,  Aug.  8.  Treaty  at  Wapaughkoneta,  with 
Shawnees,  92,800 

1831,  Aug.  30.  Treaty  at  Miami  of  the  Lake,  with 

the  Ottawas,  49,917 

1832,  Jan.  19.  Treaty  at  McCutcheonville,  with  the 

Wyandots,  16,000 

1831,  Feb.  8.  Treaty  at  Washington,  with  the  Me- 
nomonees,  2,500,000 

1831,  Feb.  8.  Treaty  by  same,  for  use  of  New  York 

Indians,  500,000 

1832,  Oct.  20.  Treaty  at  Tippecanoe  river,  with  the 

Pottawatimies  of  the  Prairie  and  Kankakees,  1,536,000 
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1832,  Oct.  26.  Treaty  at  Tippecanoe  river,  with  the 

Pottawatimies,  2,626,560 

1832,  Oct.  27.  Treaty  at  same  place,  with  Pottawa- 
tiinies  of  Indiana,  737,000 

1832,  Oct.  27.  Treaty  at  Castor  Hill,  with  Kaskas- 
kia  and  Peorias,  1,920 

1832,  Sept.  15.  Treaty  at  Fort  Armstrong,  with 

Winnebagoes,  2,816,000 

1832,  Oct.  11.  Treaty  at  Tallahasse,  with  Apalaclti- 
eolas,  5,120 

1832,Oct.24.  Treaty  at  Castor  Hill,  with  Kickapooa,  2,048,000 
1832,  Sept.  21.  Treaty  at  Fort  Armstrong,  with  Sac 
and  Fox,  7,845,200 

1832,  Oct.  20.  Treaty  at  Pontilock,  with  Chicka- 

saws  6,422,400 

1833,  Feb.  18.  Treaty  at  Maumee,  with  Oltovvas,  32,000 

1832,  May  9.  Treaty  in  Florida,  with  Seminoles,  4,032,640 

1833,  Sept.  26.  Treaty  at  Chicago,  with  Chippewa, 

Ottawa  and  Pottawatimies,*  5,000,000 

1833,  Sept.  26.  Treaty  at  Chicago,  with  same,  104,960 

1834,  Dec.  16.  Treaty  at  Pottawatimie  Mills,  with 

the  Pottawatimies,  1,280 

1834,  Dec.  17.  Treaty  at  Logansport,  with  Mota,  a 
chief,  2,560 

1834,  Dec.  4.  Treaty  in  Camp  on  the  Lake,  with 
Coinosa,  1,280 

1834,  Dec.  10.  Treaty  on  Tippecanoe  river,  with 
Muck- Rose,  3,840 

Total,  72,330,917 


Note.  At  the  treaties  held  at  Castor  Hill,  in  October,  1832, 
large  bodies  of  land  were  ceded  to  the  United  Slates,  the  posi- 
tion and  quantity  of  which  cannot  at  present  be  ascertained. 
They  are  not  included  in  the  foregoing  estimates. 


BOSTON-  AND  WORCESTER  RAIL  ROAD. 

This  road  was  opened  on  the  6th  inst.  with  much  cere- 
mony. The  distance  is  42  miles,  and  was  made  in  three 
hours.  Many  guests  were  invited — and,  having  arrived 
at  Worcester,  a procession  of  more  than  600  persons 
was  formed,  escorted  by  a light  infantry  company  and  a 
band  of  music,  to  a collation  prepared  for  them.  Several 
speeches  were  delivered,  and  some  excellent  sentiments 
offered — as  for  instance: 

By  John  Davis,  late  governor — Rail  roads — the  people  will 
bear  to  be  rode,  and  hardly  rode , by  such  monopolies. 

Edward  Everett — The  march  of  ca-pilal  and  enterprise — May 
it  go  hand  in  hand  with  the  march  of  intellect  and  morals,  and 
result  in  the  increased  prosperity  and  virtue  of  the  people. 

Col.  Fessenden,  chief  engineer,  was  then  called  upon.  His 
sentiment  was  as  follows:— The  fourth  of  July  1776 — when  we 
made  ourselves  independent  of  asses;  and  the  fourth  of  July 
1835,  when  we  made  ourselves  independent  of  horses. 

The  following  is  the  speech  and  toast  of  Mr.  Henry 
Williams,  one  of  the  directors,  copied  from  the  Boston 
Gazette: 


Mr.  President— On  this  happy  occasion,  I have  a few  words 
to  offer.  1 congratulate  you,  sir,  and  all  the  friends  of  the  Bos- 
ton and  Worcester  rail  road,  that  we  this  day  witness  and  re- 
alize the  full  and  happy  completion  of  our  enterprise.  I shall 
be  brief  in  my  remarks,  but  with  reference  to  a sentiment  I 
propose  to  offer,  I feel  that  it  is  proper  to  say  a few  plain 
things,  to  descant  upon  some  truths  that  ought  not  to  he  over- 
looked and  out  of  mind  on  this  glorious  occasion.  They  may 
not  be  palatable  to  all,  but  nevertheless  they  are  just  and  true. 
I shall  briefly  advert  to  the  history  of  the  enterprise.  A few 
years  since  the  project  was  started;  it  had  many  warm  and 
high  spirited  friends  and  advocates;  it  had  also  many  strong 
and  powerful  enemies.  And  who  does  not  distinctly  remem- 
ber who  and  what  they  were?  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  they 
were  principally  to  be  found  among  the  rich  and  powerful; 
among  the  very  class  of  men,  who,  possessing  the  most  ample 
means,  it  might  and  ought  to  have  been  expected,  would  have 
been  first  and  foremost  in  advocating  and  prosecuting  an  im 
portanl,  a noble  public  enterprise.  True,  there  were  honora- 
ble exceptions,  but  it  cannot  be  denied  that  very  many  great 
men,  very  many  rich  men,  refused  all  participation— scoffed  at 
our  project;  pointed  at  some  of  us  the  finger  of  scorn,  and 
branded  us  wilh  t lie  epithets  of  “hair  brained  enthusiasts , vi 
•tonaries,  who  almost  deserved  to  be  sent  to  the  mad  house!” 
All  this  was  said.  Nnv  more;  for  when  the  first  spade  was 
stuck  into  the  ground,  the  directors  were  called  fools,  idiots 
knaves!  It  was  declared  that  they  were  guilty  of  a high  crime 
in  commencing  a work  which  must  inevitably  result  in  as  to- 
tal a loss,  as  if  the  money  expended  were  shovelled  into  the 
bottomless  pit!  Ml  this  was  said,  and  much  more,  and  mea- 
sures were  actually  taken  to  arrest  the  work,  and  to  cause  an 
abandonment  of  the  enterprise!  Thanks  to  the  true  friends  of 
the  project,  they  stood  firm;  and  with  warm  hearts  and  a lust 
confidence  in  those  who  had  been  chosen  to  prosecute  the 
work,  manfully  and  successfully  resisted  all  attempts  to  crush 
the  noble  project!  The  road  had  a sorry  beginning.  At  first 
■ome  of  our  prominent  men  were  willing  to  advance  a few  dol- 
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ceded  an  equal 


lars,  to  make  examinations  and  surveys;  but.  when  called  upon 
to  take  and  pay  for  the  stock,  they  flinched,  and  vociferous- 
ly cried  out  that  tiuas  madness  to  go  on — that  the  road  would 
cost  three  limes  the  amount  of  the  estimates,  and  that  if  it 
should  ever  be  built,  (which  they  very  strongly  doubled)  it 
would  be  next  to  worthless,  it  could  never  pay  a half  per  cent, 
on  its  cost!”  Here  we  are  rny  friends,  in  the  Town  Hall  of  the 
heart  of  the  commonwealth — we  came  here  on  the  rail  road,  all 
the  way  from  Boston,  in  less* than  three  hours!  This  is  truly  a 
day  of  rejoicing — a day  of  complete  and  full  triumph,  and  again 
I offer  you  my  hearty  congratulations.  The  road  is  finished. 
But  who  has  accomplished  the  work?  Has  it  been  done  by 
the  great  men,  the  rich  men  of  the  times?  by  our  quarter,  half, 
and  whole  million  men?  No  sir!  It  has  been  accomplished  by 
the  bone  and  muscle  of  the  community.  By  the  middling  inter- 
est people,  by  that  class  of  men  who  have  warm  hearts,  clear 
heads,  and  who  possess  almost  a monopoly  of  generous  public 
spirit.  This  class  of  our  population  feel  their  power.  They 
are  not,  and  never  can  be  man-worshippers;  they  do  not  place 
their  trust  in  what  are  called  great  men,  or  in  rich  men.  There 
is,  thank  God,  I say  it  with  reverence,  no  temple  for  man  wor- 
ship to  be  found  among  intelligent  freemen.  It  has  been  pre- 
dicted by  one  who  has  addressed  us,  that  rail  roads  are  destined 
to  extend  to  the  great  lakes  of  the  west.  I undertake  to  say 
that  they  will  not  slop  there,  but  that  they  will  ultimately  per- 
vade every  part  of  this  great  country  on  all  the  routes  that  af- 
ford any  tolerable  prospect  of  increasing  the  strength,  the 
wealth  and  prosperity  of  the  nation.  But  who  is  to  do  the 
work?  On  whom  must  we  depend  for  the  accomplishment  of 
these  great  works?  No  one  can  for  a moment  doubt.  We 
must  rely  upon  the  enterprise,  the  intelligence  and  patriotism 
of  the  middle  classes  in  society.  They  alone  can  accomplish 
these  great  objects.  They  alone  can  be  depended  on — they  al- 
ways have,  and  they  always  will  be  first  and  foremost  in  all 
great  public  enterprises.  Having  said  thus  much  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, in  justice  to  the  friends  of  the  Boston  and  Worcester  rail 
road,  permit  me  to  offer  this  sentiment — 

The  people,  the  common  people,  the  middling  inter- 
est people — They  are  really  and  truly  the  hone  and  muscle  of 
the  community;  their  power  is  great;  what  can  they  not  ac- 
complish? 

After  other  gentlemen  had  spoken,  the  party  returned 
to  Boston,  in  2£  hours— -Jive  successive  miles  of  the  road 
were  passed  over  in  fourteen  minutes,  as  timed  by  several 
gentlemen. 

We  have  chiefly  given  a particular  notice  to  the  open- 
ing of  this  road,  for  the  reason  that,  until  recently,  the 
people  of  Massachusetts  have  paid  not  much  attention  to 
such  things.  But  now  being  “wakened  up,”  we  may  ex- 
pect that  they  will  take  a lead  in  them,' and  bind  all  parts 
of  the  state  together  with  iron — linking  herself  also  with 
New  York  and  Vermont,  &c. 

— — 9««>-  ■ 

THE  PROSPECT  A-HEAD! 

The  following  table,  showing  the  amount  of  hanking 
capital  of  the  various  states  of  the  union,  has  been  com- 
piled by  the  editor  of  Bicknell’s  Reporter  from  the  last 
reports  made  to  the  several  state  legislatures.  The  new 
banks  since  chartered,  viz:  the  Northern  bank  of  Ken- 
tucky, the  Merchants’  bank  of  Baltimore,  the  Charleston 
bank,  and  others,  are  to  be  added  in  order  to  make  the 


table  complete: 

Maine,  1834 $2,724,000 

New  Hampshire,  “ 2,454,308 

Vermont,  1833 911,980 

Massachusetts  1834 29,409,450 

Rhode  Island,  “ 7,438,848 

Connecticut,  “ 5,708,015 

New  York,  1835 31,481,460 

New  Jersey,  1834 6.375,000 

Pennsylvania,  1835 17,084,444 

Delaware,  1834 2,000,000 

Maryland,  “ 9,270,091 

Vireinia,  “ 5,694,500 

North  Carolina,  “ 3.324,725 

South  Carolina,  “ 7,331.318 

Georgia,  “ 8,034,691 

Alabama,  “ . ...  4.308,207 

Mississippi,  “ 11,000,000 

Louisiana,  “ 33,664,755 

Tennessee,  “ 5,242  827 

Kentucky,  1835 Id’o0o!o00 

Old",  1834  5.986,635 

I ndiana,  1835 1,500,000 

Illinois,  “ 1,700,000 

District  of  Columbia,  1834 3,355.305 

Florida, 1,000.000 

M'cb'gan 2,250.000 


. $219,250,549 

\ve,  indeed,  have  been  hymbugged— after  a new  fa- 
shion, and  on  a large  scale!  We  have  added  to  the  bank- 
ing capital  of  the  United  States,  perhaps,  100  millions, 
that  we  should  “travel  on  gold;”  and  shall  add,  before- 
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the  war  against  “monopolies”  is  over,  at  least  50  mil- 
lions more — unless  there  shall  be  a general  crush!  The 
Boston  “Reformer,”  a “true-blue”  paper,  thus  speaks 
of  it — 

“‘Specie  currency’— ‘Benton  mint  drops’  and  paper  rags  for- 
ever! Let  the  honest  working  man  ask  himself  what  we  have 
gained  by  the  destruction  of  the  United  States  bank,  when  the 
country  is  thus  to  be  deluged  with  an  irresponsible  brood  of 
asps  and  crocodiles !” 

In  another  place,  the  same  paper  says — • 

“Since  the  war  against  the  U.  S.  bank  commenced,  the  cir- 
culation of  bank  paper  has  been  increased  nearly  fifty  mil- 
lions of  dollars.  Specie,  which  was  flowing  into  the  country 
like  a deluge,  has  been  driven  out  by  democratic  bank  paper. 
We  are  no  uearer  having  a specie  currency,  than  we  were  ten 
years  ago.” 

And  in  Maine,  where  small  notes  have  been  abolished, 
individuals  are  manufacturing  money  by  the  ream!  The 
“working  men”  have  gained  this  by  the  destruction  of 
the  bank  of  the  United  States — the  getting  up  a vast 
amount  of  local  banks,  to  stand  or  fail — “according  to 
circumstances!” — and  that  will  be  strong  enough  by 
“combinations,”  to  “suspend”  specie  payments,  if  so 
need  compels. 

—>*»►©  @ ©««•— 

THE  COAL  TRADE. 

From,  the  Philadelphia  Gazette. 

One  of  the  most  important  interests  of  Pennsylvania  is  the 
coal  trade.  At  so  late  a period  as  the  year  1818,  the  mines  on 
the  Schuylkill  and  Lehigh  were  almost  wholly  without  value, 
owing  to  the  want  of  facilities  of  transporting  the  coal  to  mar- 
ket. Since  that  period,  the  expenditure  of  a vast  capital  in  im- 
proving the  navigation  of  those  rivers,  has  opened  sources  of 
weallli,  which  must  otherwise  have  remained  dormant,  and 
laid  the  foundation  for  a commerce,  the  extent  of  which  cannot 
readily  he  imagined. 

An  observant  friend  has  called  our  attention  to  an  article  on 
the  subject  of  the  coal  trade  of  Great  Britain,  which  appeared 
in  the  supplement  to  that  excellent  and  instructive  work,  the 
“Penny  Magazine,”  for  April  30.  1825.  It  presents  a view  of 
the  magnitude  of  the  coal  trade,  which  Pennsylvania  may  some 
day  see  realized,  possessing,  as  she  does,  inexhaustible  moun- 
tains of  the  precious  mineral,  and  as  it  contains  some  statistical 
information  that  may  be  useful  to  be  known,  we  have  extracted 
the  follow  ing  items: 

Population  of  Great  Britain  (exclusive  of  Ireland)  17,001,000. 


Consumption  of  coal  in  1833  by  these  17  millions  of  Tons. 

inhabitants 13,464,000 

Exported  to  foreign  commies 634,448 

Exported  to  Ireland 900.000 

Consumed  in  iron  works 3,000,000 


Total 17,998,448 

The  price,  in  1833,  was  from  15  to  18  shillings  per  ton  of 
2,240  lbs.  that  is,  from  $7  20  to  $8  64,  estimating  the  pound 
sterling  at  $4  80,  so  that  taking  the  average  price,  the  annual 
value  was  upwards  of  one  hundred  and  forty  two  millions  of 
dollars. 

The  mining  and  distribution  of  this  vast  quantity  of  coal, 
gave  employment  to  the  following  number  of  persons: — 

Collieries 121,000  men. 

Seamen  and  shipping 30,000 

Factors  and  others  under  them 45,000 

Bargemen 10,000 


Making  in  the  whole 206,000  men, 

to  whom  the  coal  trade  gave  direct  employment  in  that  year. 

The  capital  employed  in  the  trade,  has  been  estimated  by 
Mr.  McCulloch,  at  10  millions  sterling,  equal  to  48,000.000  dol- 
lars. 

In  connexion  with  this  subject,  we  have  thought  that  the  fol- 
lowing abstract  fiom  a table  attached  to  the  report  made  by 
Mr.  Packer,  to  the  senate  of  Pennsylvania,  on  the  4th  of  March, 
1834,  would  have  an  interest. 


Anthracite  coal,  mined  and  brought  to  market,  in  each  year, 
from  the  commencement  of  the  business  in  1820,  to  the  year 
1833, inclusive. 


AOJO, 

IIlCIUoIVc* 

Lehinh. 

Schuylkill. 

Lackawana. 

Total. 

1820 

365 

365 

1821 

1,073 

1,073 

1822 

2,240 

f . - 

2,240 

1823 

5,823 

5,823 

1824 

9,541 

9,541 

1825 

28,393 

5*306 

33,199 

1826 

31 .280 

16,835 

29.492 

48,115 

1827 

32,074 

61,567 

1828 

30,232 

47,181 

77,415 

1829 

25,110 

78,293 

70,000 

110,403 

1830 

41.750 

89,984 

42,000 

173,734 

1831 

40,965 

81,854 

54.000 

176,820 

1832 

75.000 

209,271 

84,500 

368,771 

1833 

124,000 

250,588 

111,777 

485,465 

P.  S.  Since  writing  the  foregoing,  we  have  ascertained  from 
the  proper  sources,  that  the  quantity  of  coal  brought  to  market, 
in  the  year  1834,  from  the  said  three  coal  districts,  was  as  fol- 
lows: 


Lehigh 106,244  tons. 

Schuylkill 226,692  “ 

Lackawana 43,700  “ 


Tons 376,636 

From  this  statement  it  will  be  perceived  that  ihe  product  of 
Ihe  year  1834,  was  less  than  that  ot  1833,  by  111,335  tons,  which 
is  accounted  for  upon  the  principle  that  a very  large  stock  re- 
mained on  hand  on  the  first  of  January,  1834,  which  entered 
into  the  consumption  of  that  year. 

From  present  appearances,  however,  the  product  of  the  cur- 
rent year,  1835,  will  go  beyond  that  of  1833.  The  quantity 
brought  down  dining  the  present  season,  which  commenced 
in  April,  was  as  follows: 


Lehigh 44,093  tons,  up  to  2d  July. 

Schuylkill 129,780  “ up  to  1st  July. 


From  the  Lackawana,  we  have  not  been  able  to  procure  any 
returns. 

The  Lehigh  company  expect  to  receive  during  the  remainder 
of  the  season,  at  the  rate  ol  about  4,500  tons  per  week. 

@ ©«-■■ 

MARITIME  LAW  CASE. 

Liverpool,  June  l . 

John  Bartholomew,  the  commander  of  the  William  Harring- 
ton, at  this  port,  from  New  Orleans,  appeared  before  alderman 
sir  Tlios.  Brancker,  on  Thursday  last,  to  answer  to  a complaint 
from  Davis,  his  male  in  the  above  vessel,  that  he  refused  pay- 
ment of  his  wages.  The  latter  stated  to  the  court,  that  the 
alleged  ground  of  the  non-payment  was,  that  a bale  of  cotton, 
which  was  supposed  to  have  been  shipped  at  New  Orleans, 
was  missing  at  this  port.  This  bale  the  captain  wished  to 
charge  him  with.  A few  words  passed  among  the  parties  re- 
specting the  amount  of  the  wages  due,  when  sir  Thos.  Brancker 
observed,  that  the  court  had  rather  to  deal  with  the  dispute 
respecting  the  bale  of  cotton  than  any  more  remote  matter. 
The  captain  then  stated,  that  they  had  shipped  1,036  bales  of 
cotton  at  New  Orleans,  and  that  only  1,035  had  been  discharg- 
ed in  Liverpool.  The  mate,  he  said,  had  signed  the  receipts 
generally,  and,  therefore,  he  alone  was  liable  to  account  for 
the  deficiency.  The  mate  said  that  he  had  an  impression  that 
there  was  a bale  short  when  they  were  at  New  Orleans,  and 
had  named  it  to  the  captain,  who  might,  if  he  had  pleased,  have 
settled  the  matter  at  once  by  an  appeal  to  the  authorities  of  that 
port.  The  captain  denied  this.  After  some  skirmishing,  it 
came  out  that  the  captain  had  himself  signed  the  receipt  for 
4 bales  nut  of  the  first  16  that  were  shipped  in  the  vessel.  Upon 
this,  sir  Thomas  Brancker  said,  if  the  captain  could  by  any 
means  prove  that  the  4 bales  which  he  had  received  had  been 
discharged  in  Liverpool  the  mate  would  be  liable,  as  he  had 
signed  the  receipts  for  all  the  rest  of  the  cargo,  if,  said  sir 
Thomas,  “you  have  signed  for  a portion  of  the  cargo  however 
small  and  the  mate  for  the  remainder,  it  is  impossible  for  the 
magistrates  to  decide  which  of  you  have  made  the  mistake.  If, 
therefore,  you  cannot  prove  the  delivery  of  your  four  bales  you 
must  pay  Davis  his  wages.”  In  the  course  of  his  evidence  the 
mate  acquitted  the  captain  of  the  most  remote  wish  to  proceed 
otherwise  than  by  the  rules  of  the  strictest  integrity  and  honor. 
The  commander  of  the  St.  Leonard  was  summoned  by  his  mate 
George  Smith,  for  £13  10s.  arrears  of  wages.  The  captain  ob- 
jected on  the  grounds  that  the  money  was  demanded  before  it 
was  due,  as  Smith  was  not,  by  agreement,  entitled  to  his. wages 
until  the  vessel  should  have  discharged  her  cargo,  although  he 
had  been  dismissed.  Mr.  Ellis  said  the  wages  were  due  the 
moment  the  man  was  discharged,  as  he  had  earned  them  up  to 
that  time.  If  he  was  compelled  to  wait  twenty  days  for  them, 
the  captain  must  pay  him  wages  during  that  period.  The  cap- 
tain was  not  at  all  satisfied  with  this  view  of  the  case;  he  de- 
murred considerably,  and  produced  his  agreement.  Mr.  Ellis, 
however,  maintained  his  point.  Sir  Thomas  Brancker,  thought 
it  inconsistent  with  justice  and  established  custom  to  wish  to 
deprive  a seaman  of  the  chance  of  shipping  in  another  vessel, 
if  he  could  procure  a situation.  The  captain,  however,  would 
“have  his  bond,”  and  insisted  on  his  own  interpretation.  Sir 
Thomas  Brancker  ordered  the  wages  to  be  paid.  The  captain 
said  he  was  not  prepared  to  comply — they  might  take  his  body. 
Here  the  affair  rested. 

—***»©  @ am-—  ■ 

DEBATE  ON  EXECUTIVE  PATRONAGE. 

Mr.  Wright,  in  explanation  of  what  had  fallen  from  Mr.  Pres- 
ton (see  page  359)  said  he  felt  bound  to  say  a very  few  words  in 
reply  to  what  had  fallen  from  the  senator  from  South  Carolina. 
Knowing,  as  he  did,  how  precious  the  time  of  the  senate  was 
at  that  period  of  the  session,  he  should  content  himself  with 
making  two  or  three  remarks  by  way  of  explanation.  The  ho- 
norable senator  had  represented  him,  (Mr.  Wright),  thought 
unintentionally  no  doubt,  as  saying  what  he,  in  fact,  never  in- 
tended to  advance.  The  gentleman  had  said  he  regarded  the 
100,000  pensioners,  or  dependents  upon  the  bounty  of  this  go- 
vernment, as  dangerous  to  the  liberty  of  the  country.  Now,  in 
regard  to  that  matter,  he  (Mr.  W.)  had  not,  nor  did  he  intend 
to  deny  that  the  labors  of  the  select  committee  were  of  a profit- 
able and  useful  character.  He  did  not  undertake  to  say  that 
the  power  of  the  president  had  not  increased,  but  he  undertook 
only  to  say  that  our  institutions  were  not  in  danger  from  that 
corps  of  100,000  men,  and  especially  not  in  that  imminent  dan- 
ger which  the  select  committee  seemed  to  suppose.  It  was  in 
that  sense,  and  that  alone,  that  he  had  made  his  remarks.  In 
regard  to  the  third  section  of  the  bill  then  before  the  senate,  h« 
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liml  expressed  an  opinion,  that,  as  one  of  policy,  it  ought  not  to 
be  adopted,  because  tie  did  not  believe  the  security  of  our  re- 
publican institutions  was  to  be  obtained  by  an  extension  of  the 
term  of  office.  He  believed  that  the  law  of  1820  was  sound  and 
salutary,  and  that  its  repeal  by  the  third  section  of  the  present 
bill  was  calculated  to  make  offices  perpetual;  and  that,  while 
gentlemen  were  attempting  to  avoid  one  danger,  they  were  cre- 
ating another  of  greater  magnitude.  And,  with  respect  to  the 
executive  power,  he  wished  to  be  distinctly  understood  as  say- 
ing, that  the  chief  magistrate  had  just  as  much  executive  power 
us  was  granted  him  by  the  constitution,  and  no  more  and  no 
less.  lie  did  not  go  to  Russia,  France  or  England,  in  order  to 
discover  the  definition  of  the  word  executive.  He  knew  but 
little  of  those  countries,  and,  as  in  reference  to  his  own,  he 
cared  much  less.  We  had  a written  constitution,  and  by  it  we 
were  to  regulate  all  our  power.  He  had  expressed  his  opinion 
that  the  power  of  appointment  to  office  and  the  power  of  remo- 
val /rom  office  were  executive  powers;  that  the  executive  pow- 
er pertaining  to  this  government  was,  by  the  constitution,  grant- 
ed to  the  president;  that  he  possessed  that  power,  except  in  so 
far  as  that  the  constitution  had  made  other  grants;  that  it  had 
made  one  other,  which  was  the  senate,  in  reference  to  appoint- 
ments. He  (Mr.  Wright)  had  said,  (and  he  thought  he  could 
not  have  been  misunderstood),  that  until  honorable  senators 
would  satisfy  him  that  removal  from  office  was  a legislative  or 
judicial  power,  he  should  he  compelled  to  defend  his  position. 
He  was  sure  the  senator  from  South  Carolina  did  not  intend 
either  to  misunderstand  or  misrepresent  him,  when  he  imputed 
to  him  this  language — that  he  (Mr.  W.)  maintained  that  all  ex- 
ecutive power  was  granted  to  the  president.  Why  the  gentle- 
man would  make  Mr.  W.  say  what  would  be  very  foolish  there, 
for  he  would  make  him  take  the  executive  power  of  Russia, 
Austria  and  England,  and  all  the  other  countries  that  had  been 
named  by  that  senator,  into  his  position.  The  gentleman  sure- 
ly could  not  have  understood  him  as  maintaining  that  argu- 
ment. He  desired  explicitly  to  deny  the  implication;  and  as  he 
had  now  stated  what  he  had  intended  to  say  on  a former  occa- 
sion, he  hoped  that  he  should  be  distinctly  understood. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Mr.  President:  It  is  with  extreme  diffidence 
and  reluctance  that  I rise  to  address  you  on  the  present  occa- 
sion. It  was  my  intention  to  suffer  this  bill  to  pass,  contenting 
myself  with  a simple  vote  in  the  negative.  This  course  I should 
have  pursued,  had  the  constitutional  question  been  fully  dis- 
cussed by  any  gentleman  on  our  side  of  the  house.  As  this  has 
not  been  done,  I feel  it  to  be  a duty  which  I owe  to  those  who 
sent  me  here,  as  well  as  to  myself,  to  express  my  opinion  on 
the  subject,  and  the  reasons  on  which  that  opinion  is  founded. 

The  present  bill  presents  a most  important  question  concern- 
ing our  fundamental  institutions.  It  attacks  a construction  of 
the  constitution  of  the  United  States  which  has  been  consider- 
ed settled  for  almost  half  a century.  Has  the  president,  under 
the  constitution,  the  power  of  removing  executive  officers?  If 
any  question  can  ever  be  put  at  rest  in  this  country,  this,  cm 
phatically,  ought  to  be  considered  that  one.  ft  was  solemnly 
settled  in  1789  by  the  first  congress  of  the  United  States.  Of 
whom  was  that  congress  composed?  Of  the  men  who  had  sus- 
tained the  toils  and  dangers  of  the  revolutionary  war — of  the 
men  who  sat  in  the  convention  which  framed  the  constitution, 
and  who  passed  from  that  convention  into  the  first  congress. — 
These  men,  who  laid  the  foundations  of  our  republic  broad  and 
deep,  most  solemnly  and  deliberately  decided,  that  to  the  presi- 
dent, and  to  him  alone,  belonged  the  power  of  removal.  This 
was  not  at  a moment  when  the  country  was  convulsed  by  par- 
ty spirit.  Very  far  from  it.  The  fathers  of  the  republic  were 
then  occupied  in  putting  the  government  in  motion,  and  in  es- 
tablishing such  principles  as  might  preserve  the  liberties  and 
promote  the  best  interests  of  the  American  people  for  ages.  In 
what  condition  are  we,  at  the  present  moment,  to  rejudge  the 
judgment  of  these  men  and  reverse  their  solemn  decision?  Is 
not  party  spirit  raging  throughout  the  land?  Are  there  not  high 
party  feelings  in  this  body?  Are  we  in  a condition  calmly  and 
deliberately,  without  prejudice  and  without  passion,  to  review 
and  to  condem  their  judgment? 

Why,  sir,  even  if  there  were  no  authority  in  the  constitution 
for  the  power  of  removal,  the  decisiou  of  this  body,  at  this  time, 
would  have  but  little  influence  among  the  people.  They  would 
compare  the  calmness — the  self-possession — the  freedom  from 
political  excitement  of  the  sages  who  established  the  precedent, 
with  the  party  violence  and  the  high  political  feeling  of  the  se- 
nate at  the  present  day;  and  the  weight  of  authority  would  be 
all  against  us. 

The  debate  in  the  first  congress  was  very  long  and  very  able. 
Every  argument  which  patriotism  and  ingenuity  could  suggest 
was  exhausted.  The  question  was  at  length  decided  in  the 
house  of  representatives  on  the  22d  June,  1789.  On  the  yeas 
and  nays,  thirty  voted  in  affirmance  of  the  president’s  power  of 
removal,  and  eighteen  against  it; — a large  majority,  considering 
the  comparatively  small  number  of  which  the  house  was  then 
composed. 

The  question  arose  on  the  bill  to  establish  the  department  of 
foreign  affairs.  It  contained  a clause  declaring  the  secretary 
of  state  “to  be  removeable  from  office  by  the  president  of  the 
United  States.”  From  this  clause  it  might  have  been  inferred 
that  the  power  of  removal  was  intended  to  be  conferred  upon 
the  president  by  congress,  and  not  acknowledged  to  exist  in 
him  Under  the  constitution.  To  remove  every  difficulty— to 
place  doubt  at  defiance  in  all  future  time,  the  words  “to  be  re- 
moveable from  office  by  the  president  of  the  United  Slates” 


were  stricken  from  the  bill,  and  this  right  was  expressly  ac- 
knowledged to  exist  independently  of  all  legislation.  By  the 
second  section  of  the  bill  which  became  a law  on  the  27lh  July, 
1789,  it  is  declared  that  “the  chief  clerk  in  the  department  of 
foreign  affairs,  whenever  the  principal  officer  shall  be  removed 
from  office  by  the  president  of  the  United  States,  or  in  any  other 
case  o(  vacancy,  shall,  during  such  vacancy,  have  the  charge 
and  custody  of  all  records,  books  and  papers,  appertaining  to 
the  said  department.”  Here  then  is  a clear,  strong,  distinct  re- 
cognition by  the  house  of  representatives  of  the  president’s 
power  of  removal,  not  by  virtue  of  law,  but  under  the  constitu- 
tion. This  phraseology  was  carefully  adopted  for  the  purpose 
of  putting  this  very  question  at  rest  forever,  so  far  as  congress 
could  effect  this  purpose. 

The  bill,  having  passed  the  house  of  representatives,  was 
sent  to  the  senate  for  their  concurrence.  The  power  of  remov- 
al was  there  solemnly  considered.  This  was  the  very  body 
which,  according  to  the  doctrine  of  gentlemen,  has  a right  to 
control  this  power;  and  yet  they  affirmed  the  principle  that  it 
was  vested  in  the  president  and  in  him  alone.  It  is  true  that 
the  question  was  determined  by  the  casting  vote  of  Mr.  Adams 
—then  the  vice  president:  but  the  act  was  approved  by  general 
Washington,  and  the  power  has  ever  since  been  exercised 
without  dispute  by  him  and  his  successors  in  office,  until  after 
the  election  of  the  present  president.  Washington,  the  elder 
Adams,  Jefferson,  Madison,  Monroe,  and  the  younger  Adams 
removed  whom  they  pleased  from  office;  but  after  the  acces- 
sion of  Jackson,  the  existence  of  this  power  is  denied.  We  are 
now  required  to  believe  that  ail  which  former  presidents  have 
done  was  wrong: — that  the  first  congress  were  entirely  mistak- 
en in  their  construction  of  the  constitution: — and  that  the  pre- 
sident does  not  possess  the  power  of  removal  except  with  the 
concurrence  of  the  senate. 

If  ever  a question  has  occurred  in  the  history  of  any  country 
which  ought  to  be  considered  settled,  this  is  that  one.  A so- 
lemn decision  at  first,  adopted  in  practice  afterwards  by  all 
branches  of  the  government,  for  five  and  forty  years,  makes  the 
precedent  one  of  almost  irresistible  force. 

What  then  have  we  a right  to  expect  on  our  side  of  the 
house  from  the  opposition?  Not  merely  that  they  shall  prove 
it  to  be  a doubtful  question,  but  that  they  shall  present  a case 
so  clear  as  to  render  it  manifest  that  all  which  has  been  done 
has  been  without  authority,  and  all  the  removals  which  have 
ever  been  made,  have  been  in  violation  of  the  constitution. 
The  burthen  rests  entirely  upon  the  gentlemen,  and  a ponde- 
rous load  they  have  to  sustain. 

But,  sir,  if  the  question  were  entirely  new,  if  it  never  had 
been  decided  either  by  precedent  or  by  practice,  I think  it  may 
be  made  abundantly  clear,  that  the  strength  of  the  argument 
is  greatly  on  the  side  of  those  who  maintain  the  power. 

What  is  the  nature  of  the  constitution  of  the  United  States? 
The  powers  which  it  devolves  upon  the  government,  are  divid- 
ed into  three  distinct  classes,  the  legislative,  the  executive  and 
the  judicial.  To  preserve  the  liberties  of  any  country,  it  is 
necessary  that  these  three  branches  of  government  should  be 
kept  distinct  and  separate  as  far  as  possible.  When  they  are  all 
united  in  the  same  person — this  is  the  very  definition  of  despot- 
ism. As  you  approximate  to  this  state  of  things,  in  the  same 
proportion  you  advance  towards  arbitrary  power.  These  are 
axioms  which  cannot — which  will  not  be  denied. 

Doubtless  for  wise  purposes,  the  framers  of  our  constitution 
have,  in  a very  few  excepted  cases,  blended  these  powers  to- 
gether. The  executive,  by  his  veto,  has  a control  over  our 
legislation.  The  senate,  although  a branch  of  the  legislature, 
exercises  judicial  power  in  cases  of  impeachment.  The  presi- 
dent nominates,  “and  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  senate,”  appoints  all  officers,  except  those  of  an  inferior 
nature,  the  appointment  of  which  may  be  vested  by  congress 
in  the  president  alone,  in  the  courts  of  law,  or  in  the  heads  of 
departments.” 

Now,  sir,  my  position  is,  that,  when  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States,  in  a special  case,  has  conferred  upon  the  senate, 
which  is  essentially  a branch  of  the  legislature,  a participation 
in  executive  power,  you  cannot  by  construction  extend  this 
power  beyond  the  plain  terms  of  the  grant.  It  is  an  exception 
from  the  general  rule  pervading  the  whole  instrument.  Ap- 
pointment to  office  is,  in  the  strictest  sense,  executive  power. 
But  it  is  expressly  declared  that  the  assent  of  the  senate  shall 
be  necessary  to  the  exercise  of  this  power  on  the  part  of  the 
president.  The  grant  to  the  senate  is  special.  In  this  particular 
case,  it  is  an  abstraction  from  the  general  executive  powers 
granted  under  the  constitution  to  the  president.  According  to 
the  maxim  of  the  common  law,  expressio  unuis  est  exclusio 
alterius — it  follows  conclusively  that  what  has  not  been  given 
is  withheld,  and  remains  in  that  branch  of  the  government 
which  is  the  appropriate  depository  of  executive  power.  The 
exception  proves  the  rule.  And  the  grant  of  executive  power 
to  the  senate,  is  confined  to  appointments  to  office  and  to  them 
alone.  This  necessarily  excludes  other  executive  powers.  It 
cannot,  therefore,  be  contended  with  any  force,  as  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts,  (Mr . Webster),  has  contended, 
that  because  the  consent  of  the  senate  is  made  necessary  by 
the  constitution  to  appointment  of  officers — that  therefore,  by 
implication,  it  is  necessary  for  their  removal.  Besides,  these 
two  things  are  very  distinct  in  their  nature,  as  I shall  hereafter 
have  occasion  to  demonstrate. 

But,  to  proceed  with  the  argument.  I shall  contend  that  the 
sole  power  of  removing  executive  officers  is  vested  in  the  pre- 
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sident  by  the  constitution.  First,  from  a correct  construction 
of  the  instrument  itself;  and  second,  even  if  that  were  doubtful, 
from  the  great  danger  resulting  to  the  public  interest  from  any 
other  construction. 

The  constitution  declares  in  express  language,  that  “the 
executive  power  shall  be  vested  in  a president  of  the  United 
States.”  Under  these  general  terms,  I shall,  once  for  all,  dis^ 
claim  the  idea  of  attempting  to  derive  any  portion  of  the  power 
of  the  chief  magistrate  from  any  other  fountain  than  the  con- 
stitution itself.  I therefore  entirely  repel  the  imputation,  so  far 
as  I am  concerned,  which  would  invest  him  with  executive 
powers  derived  from  the  prerogatives  of  the  kings  or  the  em- 
perors of  the  old  world.  Such  arguments  are  entirely  out  of 
the  question. 

The  constitution  also  declares,  that  “be  shall  take  care  that 
the  laws  be  faithfully  executed.”  These  two  clauses  of  the  con- 
stitution confer  the  executive  power  on  the  president,  and  de- 
fine his  duties.  Is,  then,  the  removal  from  office  an  executive 
power?  If  it  be  so,  there  is  an  end  of  the  question;  because 
the  constitution  no  where  declares  that  the  senate,  or  any 
oilier  human  tribunal,  shall  participate  in  the  exercise  of  this 
power.  It  wili  not  be  contended  but  that  the  power  of  re- 
moval, exists,  and  must  exist,  somewhere.  Where  else  can  it 
exist  but  in  the  executive,  on  whom  the  constitution  imposes 
the  obligation  of  taking  care  that  the  laws  shall  be  faithfully 
executed?  It  will  not  be  pretended  that  the  power  of  removal 
is  either  of  a legislative  or  judicial  character.  From  its  very 
nature,  it  belongs  to  the  executive.  In  case  he  discovers  that 
an  officer  is  violating  his  trust — that  instead  of  executing  the 
laws,  his  conduct  is  in  direct  opposition  to  their  requisition,  is 
it  not,  strictly  speaking,  an  executive  power  to  arrest  him  in 
his  career,  by  removing  him  from  office?  How  could  the  presi- 
dent execute  the  trust  confided  to  him,  if  he  were  destitute  of 
this  authority?  If  he  possessed  it  not,  he  would  be  compelled 
to  witness  the  executive  officers  violating  the  laws  of  congress, 
without  the  power  of  preventing  it. 

On  this  subject  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  advance  any  thing 
new.  It  was  exhausted  by  Mr.  Madison,  in  the  debate  of  1789, 
in  the  house  of  representatives.  I am  confident  the  senate  will 
indulge  me  whilst  I read  two  extracts  from  his  speeches  on 
that  occasion,  delivered  on  the  16th  and  17th  June,  1789.  The 
first  was  delivered  on  the  16th  June,  1789,  and  is  as  follows: 

“By  a strict  examination  of  the  constitution,  on  what  ap- 
pears to  be  its  true  principles,  and  considering  the  great  de- 
partments of  the  government  in  the  relation  they  have  to  each 
other,  I have  my  doubts  whether  we  are  not  absolutely  tied 
down  to  the  construction  contained  in  the  bill.  In  the  first 
section  of  the  first  article,  it  is  said  that  all  legislative  powers 
herein  granted  shall  be  vested  in  a congress  of  the  United 
States.  In  the  second  article,  it  is  affirmed  that  the  executive 
power  shall  be  vested  in  a president  of  the  United  Stales  of 
America.  In  the  third  article,  it  is  declared  that  the  judicial 
power  of  the  United  States  shall  be  vested  in  one  supreme 
court;  and  in  such  inferior  courts  as  congress  may,  from  lime 
to  time,  ordain  and  establish. 

“I  suppose  it  will  be  readily  admitted,  that  so  far  as  the  con- 
stitution has  separated  the  powers  of  these  great  departments, 
it  would  be  improper  to  combine  them  together;  and  so  far  as 
it  has  left  any  particular  department  in  the  entire  possession 
of  the  powers  incident  to  that  department,  I conceive  we  ought 
not  to  qualify  them  further  than  they  are  qualified  by  the  con- 
stitution. The  legislative  powers  are  vested  in  congress,  and 
are  to  be  exercised  by  them  uncontroled  by  any  other  depart- 
ment, except  the  constitution  has  qualified  it  otherwise.  The 
constitution  has  qualified  the  legislative  power,  by  authorising 
the  president  to  object  to  any  act  it  may  pass,  requiring,  in  this 
case,  two-thirds  of  both  houses  to  concur  in  making  a law;  but 
still  the  absolute  legislative  power  is  vested  in  the  congress 
with  this  qualification  alone. 

“The  constitution  affirms,  that  the  executive  power  shall  be 
vested  in  the  president.  Are  there  exceptions  to  this  proposi- 
tion? Yes,  there  are.  The  constitution  says,  that  in  appoint- 
ing to  office,  the  senate  shall  be  associated  with  the  president, 
unless  in  case  of  inferior  officers,  when  the  law  shall  otherwise 
direct.  Have  we  a right  to  extend  this  exception?  I believe 
not.  If  the  constitution  has  invested  all  executive  power  in 
the  president,  I venture  to  assert  that  the  legislature  has  no 
right  to  diminish  or  modify  his  executive  authority.” 

Again: 

“The  doctrine,  however,  which  seems  to  stand  most  in  op- 
position to  the  principles  I contend  for,  is,  that  the  power  to 
annul  an  appointment.  I agree  that  if  nothing  more  was  said 
in  the  constitution  than  that  the  president,  by  and  with  the  ad- 
vice and  consent  of  the  senate,  should  appoint  to  office,  there 
would  be  great  force  in  saying  that  the  power  of  removal  re- 
sulted by  a natural  implication  from  the  power  of  appointing. 
But  there  is  another  part  of  the  constitution,  not  less  explicit 
than  the  one  on  which  the  gentleman’s  doctrine  is  founded;  it 
is  that  part  which  declares  that  the  executive  power  shall  be 
vested  in  a president  of  the  United  States. 

“The  association  of  the  senate  with  the  president  in  exercis- 
ing that  particular  function,  is  an  exception  to  this  general  rule; 
and  exceptions  to  general  rules,  I conceive,  are  ever  to  be  taken 
strictly.  But  there  is  another  part  of  the  constitution  which 
inclines,  in  my  judgment,  to  favor  the  construction  1 pul  upon 
it;  the  president  is  required  to  take  care  that  the  laws  be  faith- 
fully executed.  If  the  duty  to  see  the  laws  faithfully  executed 
be  required  at  the  hands  of  the  executive  magistrate,  it  would 


seem  that  it  was  generally  intended  he  should  have  that  species 
of  power  which  is  necessary  to  accomplish  that  end.  Now,  if 
the  officer,  when  once  appointed,  is  not  to  depend  upon  the 
president  for  his  official  existence,  but  upon  a distinct  body, 
(for  where  there  are  two  negatives  required,  either  can  prevent 
the  removal),  I confess  I do  not  see  how  the  president  can  take 
care  that  the  laws  be  faithfully  executed.  It  is  true,  by  a cir- 
cuitous operation,  he  may  obtain  an  impeachment,  and  even 
without  this  it  is  possible  he  may  obtain  the  concurrence  of  the 
senate  for  the  purpose  of  displacing  an  officer;  but  would  this 
give  that  species  of  control  to  the  executive  magistrate  which 
seems  to  be  required  by  the  constitution?  I own,  if  my  opinion 
was  not  contrary  to  that  entertained  by  what  I suppose  to  be 
the  minority  on  this  question,  I should  be  doubtful  of  being 
mistaken,  when  I discovered  how  inconsistent  that  construc- 
tion would  make  the  constitution  with  itself.  I can  hardly 
bring  myself  to  imagine  the  wisdom  of  the  convention  who 
framed  the  constitution  contemplated  such  incongruity.” 

But,  sir,  if  doubts  could  arise  on  the  language  of  the  consti- 
tution itself,  then  it  would  become  proper,  for  the  purpose  of 
ascertaining  the  true  meaning  of  the  instrument,  to  resort  to 
arguments  ab  inconvenienti.  The  framers  of  the  constitution 
never  intended  it  to  mean  what  would  be  absurd,  or  what  would 
defeat  the  very  purposes  which  it  was  intended  to  accomplish. 
I think  I can  prove  that  to  deprive  the  president  of  the  power 
of  removal  would  be  fatal  to  the  best  interests  of  the  country. 

And  first,  the  senate  cannot  always  be  in  session.  I thank 
heaven  for  that.  We  must  separate  and  attend  to  our  ordinary 
business.  It  is  necessary  for  a healthy  political  constitution 
that  we  should  breathe  the  fresh  and  pure  air  of  the  country. 
The  political  excitement  would  rise  too  high  if  it  were  not  cool- 
ed off  in  this  manner.  The  American  people  never  will  con- 
sent, and  never  ought  to  consent,  that  our  sessions  shall  become 
perpetual.  The  framers  of  the  constitution  never  intended  that 
this  should  be  the  case.  But  once  establish  the  principle  that 
the  senate  must  consent  to  removals,  as  well  as  to  appoint- 
ments, and  this  consequence  is  inevitable. 

A foreign  minister  in  a remote  part  of  the  world  is  pursuing  a 
course,  dangerous  to  the  best  interests,  and  ruinous  to  the  cha- 
racter of  the  country.  He  is  disgracing  us  abroad,  and  endan- 
gering the  public  peace.  He  has  been  intrusted  with  an  im- 
portant negotiation,  and  is  betraying  his  trust.  He  has  become 
corrupt,  or  is  entirely  incompetent.  This  information  arrives 
at  Washington  three  or  four  days  after  the  adjournment  of  con- 
gress on  the  3d  of  March.  What  is  to  be  done?  Is  the  presi- 
dent to  be  entirely  powerless  until  the  succeeding  December, 
when  the  senate  may  meet  again?  Shall  he  be  obliged  to  wait 
until  the  mischief  is  entirely  consummated — until  the  country 
is  ruined — before  he  can  recall  the  corrupt  or  wicked  minister? 
Or  will  any  gentleman  contend  that  upon  every  occasion,  when 
a removal  from  office  becomes  necessary,  he  shall  call  the  se- 
nators from  their  homes  throughout  this  widely  extended  re- 
public? And  yet,  this  is  the  inevitable  consequence  of  the  po- 
sition contended  for  by  gentlemen.  Could  the  framers  of  the 
constitution  ever  have  intended  such  an  absurdity?  This  argu- 
ment was  also  adverted  to  by  Mr.  Madison. 

But  again,  there  are  great  numbers  of  disbursing  officers  scat- 
tered over  the  union.  Information  is  received  during  the  recess 
of  the  senate,  that  one  of  them  in  Arkansas  or  at  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  has  been  guilty  of  peculation,  and  is  wasting  the 
public  money.  Must  the  president  fold  his  arms,  and  suffer 
him  to  proceed  in  his  fraudulent  course,  until  the  next  meeting 
of  the  senate?  The  truth  is,  that  the  president  cannot  execute 
the  laws  of  the  union,  without  this  power  of  removal. 

But  cases  still  stronger  may  be  presented.  The  heads  of  de- 
partments are  the  confidential  advisers  of  the  president.  It  is 
chiefly  through  their  agency  that  he  must  conduct  the  great 
operations  of  government.  Without  a direct  control  over  them, 
it  would  be  impossible  for  him  to  take  care  that  the  laws  shall 
be  faithfully  executed.  Suppose  that  one  @f  them,  during  the 
recess  of  the  senate,  violates  his  instructions,  refuses  to  hold 
any  intercourse  with  the  president,  and  pursues  a career  which 
he  believes  to  be  in  opposition  to  the  constitution, the  laws  and 
the  best  interests  of  the  country.  Shall  the  executive  arm  be 
paralyzed;  and,  in  such  a case,  must  he  patiently  submit  to  all 
these  evils  until  the  senate  can  be  convened?  In  time  of  war, 
the  country  might  be  ruined  by  a corrupt  secretary  of  war,  be- 
fore the  senate  could  be  assembled. 

It  is  not  my  intention  on  this  occasion  to  discuss  the  question 
of  the  removal  of  the  deposites  from  the  bank  of  the  United 
States.  I merely  wish  to  present  it  as  a forcible  illustration  of 
my  argument.  Suppose  the  late  secretary  of  the  treasury  had 
determined  to  remove  the  deposites,  and  the  president  had  be- 
lieved this  measure  would  be  as  ruinous  to  the  country  as  the 
friends  of  the  bank  apprehended.  If  the  secretary,  notwith- 
standing the  remonstrances  of  the  president,  had  proceeded  to 
issue  the  order  for  their  removal,  what  should  we  have  heard 
from  those  who  were  the  loudest  in  their  denunciations  against 
the  executive,  if  he  had  said,  my  arms  are  tied,  I have  no  pow- 
er to  arrest  the  act — the  deposites  must  be  removed,  because  I 
cannot  remove  my  secretary?  Here  the  evil  would  have  been 
done  before  the  senate  could  possibly  have  been  assembled.  I 
am  indebted  to  the  speech  of  the  senator  from  South  Carolina, 
(Mr.  Calhoun),  at  the  last  session,  for  this  illustration.  The 
truth  is,  view  the  subject  in  any  light  you  may,  the  power  of  te- 
moval  is  in  its  nature  inseparable  from  the  executive  power. 

I have  been  presenting  the  inconveniences  which  would  arise, 
during  the  reces3  of  the  senate,  from  the  want  of  this  power  in 
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the  exeeutive.  But  suppose  the  senate  to  be  always  in  session, 
would  this  remove  every  difficulty?  By  no  means.  Confer  up- 
on the  senate  the  power  of  rejecting  removals;  and  you  make 
the  executive,  in  the  language  of  Lite  debate  of  1789,  a double- 
tieaded  monster.  That  power  on  whom  is  devolved  the  execu- 
tion of  your  laws,  must  be  able  to  remove  a corrupt  or  an  in- 
competent agent  from  office,  or  he  cannot  perform  his  duties. 
The  senate  may,  without  inconvenience,  and  with  very  great  ad- 
vantage to  the  country,  participate  in  appointments;  but  when  the 
man  is  once  in  office,  the  president  must  necessarily  possess  the 
power  of  turning  him  out  in  case  he  does  not  perlorm  Ins  duties. 
This  power  ought  not  to  depend  upon  the  will  of  the  senate;  for 
that  body  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  execution  of  the  laws. 

If  the  power  contended  for  were  vested  in  the  senate,  what 
would  be  the  consequences?  Still  more  dangerous,  if  possible, 
than  any  which  1 have  yet  depicted.  The  cases  in  which  re- 
movals are  necessary,  must  rapidly  increase  with  the  number 
of  our  officers  and  our  rapidly  extending  population.  If  the  pre- 
sident must  assign  reasons  to  the  senate  for  his  removals,  ac 
cording  to  the  provisions  of  tiiis  bill,  or  if  the  senate  must  par- 
ticipate in  these  removals,  as  well  as  appointments,  it  necessa 
rily  follows,  that  these  reasons  must  be  investigated.  Witness- 
es must  be  examined  to  ascertain  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  the 
chaiges  made  against  the  officer  sought  to  be  removed.  The 
case  must  be  tried  judicially.  Tune  must  he  consumed  to  the 
prejudice  ol  our  other  duties.  The  legislative  (unctions  of  the 
senate  must  thus  become  impaired,  and  feelings  excited  be 
tween  co-ordinate  branches  of  the  government  calculated  to 
produce  a most  injurious  effect  upon  the  country.  In  this  stale 
of  things,  the  case  might  readily  occur  which  was  anticipated 
by  Mr.  Madison  in  1789.  A majority  of  the  senate  might  even 
keep  one  of  the  heads  of  department  in  office  against  the  will  of 
the  president.  Whether  they  would  have  done  so  or  not  last 
winter,  in  the  case  of  the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  I shall  not 
pretend  to  determine. 

If  this  power  were  conferred  upon  the  senate,  it  would  inter- 
fere with  our  judicial  functions  to  a dangerous  and  alarming  ex- 
tent. The  removal  of  a high  officer  of  the  government  is  re- 
commended by  the  president  to  the  senate,  because  of  official 
misconduct.  The  charges  are  tried  before  the  senate.  From 
the  very  nature  of  the  question  it  must  become  in  fact  a judicial 
investigation.  The  senate  determine  either  that  he  shall  re- 
main in  his  office  or  that  he  shall  be  removed.  In  either  case, 
the  house  of  representatives,  possessing  the  sole  power  of  im- 
peachment under  the  constitution,  determines  to  exercise  it 
against  this  officer.  But  the  senate  have,  by  their  previous  pro 
ceedings,  utterly  disqualified  themselves  from  giving  to  the  ac- 
cused an  impartial  trial.  They  have  already  decided  upon  his 
guilt  or  his  innocence.  Instead  of  proceeding  to  the  trial,  un- 
biased by  favor  or  by  prejudice, -their  minds  are  inflamed,  their 
judgments  are  biased,  and  they  come  to  the  investigation  with 
the  feelings  of  partisans,  rather  than  those  of  judges.  The  house 
of  representatives  would  have  a just  riglit'to  complain  loudly 
against  the  exercise  of  this  power  by  the  senate.  We  should 
thus  disqualify  ourselves  from  judging  impartially  in  cases  be 
tween  the  people  of  the  United  Slates  and  the  high  officers  or 
the  government. 

I think  I have  successfully  established  the  position  that  no 
two  things  can  in  their  nature  he  more  distinct,  than  the  power 
of  appointment  and  that  of  removal.  If  this  he  the  case,  then 
what  becomes  of  the  argument  of  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts (Mr.  Webster).  It  rested  entirely  upon  the  principle, 
that  these  two  powers  were  so  identical  in  their  nature,  that 
because  the  senate,  under  the  constitution,  have  the  express 
power  of  advising  and  consenting  to  appointments,  that,  there 
fore,  by  implication,  they  must  possess  the  power  of  advisin® 
and  consenting  to  removals.  The  inference  is  without  founda° 
tion. 


The  truth  is,  that  the  more  we  discuss  this  question,  we  shall 
have  the  greater  reason  to  admire  the  wisdom  of  the  constitu- 
tion and  of  those  enlightened  and  patriotic  men  who  placed  that 
construction  upon  it  in  the  beginning,  which  I shall  venture  to 
predict  never  will  be  disturbed  by  the  American  people.  The 
senate,  from  the  nature  of  the  body,  are  fully  competent  to  as 
sist  the  president  in  appointments.  It  would  change  their  cha- 
racter altogether,  and  paralyze  the  executive  arm  of  the  govern- 
ment, if  they  were  to  usurp  the  power  of  interfering  in  remo- 
vals from  office.  Let  the  constitution  and  the  construction  of  it 
by  its  founders,  in  this  particular,  he  perpetual! 

It  has  been  objected  that  the  president,  by  this  construction, 
is  too  far  removed  from  responsibility  in  the  exercise  of  this 
power.  But  he  is  responsible  to  the  American  people,  whose 
servant  he  is,  in  this,  ns  in  all  other  cases.  Unless  you  palsv 
the  executive  arm  and  render  it  powerless  to  do  good,  lest  it 
may  do  evil,  you  ennnot  support  the  doctrine  which  has  been 
urgt  rt.  You  must  ve6t  some  discretion;  you  must  repose  some 
confidence  in  the  executive,  or  the  wheels  of  government  must 
stand  still.  Should  he  abuse  Ins  power,  he  is  liable  to  the  cen- 
pe ached  PUb  'C  °p,n,0n;  and> in  flaSra"t  cases,  he  may  be  im- 

It  was  contended  in  the  first  congress,  and  the  same  argument 
has  been  urged  upon  the  present  occasion,  that  the  power  of  re- 
moval was  not  recognized  by  the  constitution-thal  it  was  a case 
omitted,  and  that  therefore,  by  implication,  it  belongs  to  confess. 
This  argument  was  fully  met  and  successfully  refuted  in“l789 
If  this  principle  were  established,  the  executive  power  would 
have  no  necessary  control  over  executive  officers.  Congress 


might  confer  the  power  of  removal  upon  the  senate  alone,  upon 
the  house  of  representatives  alone, or  upon  both  conjointly,  with- 
out any  participation  of  the  president.  This  government — the 
admiration  of  the  world,  would  present  the  solecism  of  an  exe- 
culive  without  any  control  over  executive  agents,  except  what 
might  he  granted  to  him  by  the  legislature.  We  are  not  placed 
in  this  urilbitunate  predicament.  The  president,  under  the  con- 
stituiion,  has  the  power  of  removal.  It  is  a constitutional  pow- 
er, not  to  be  controled  by  the  legislature.  It  is  a power  equally 
sovereign  in  its  nature  with  that  of  legislation  itself.  He  is  a 
co  ordinate  branch  of  the  government  and  lias  the  same  right  to 
exercise  his  discretion  in  removals  from  office,  that  congress 
possess  in  regard  to  the  enaciment  of  laws. 

This  brings  me  to  consider  the  constitutionality  of  the  third 
section  of  the  bill  now  depending  before  us.  It  provides  “that 
in  all  nominations  made  by  the  president  to  the  senate,  to  fill 
vacancies  occasioned  by  removal  from  office,  the  fact  of  the  re- 
moval shall  be  stated  to  the  senate  at  the  time  that  the  nomina- 
tion is  made,  with  a statement  of  the  reasons  for  such  removal 

Whence  do  we  derive  our  authority  to  demand  his  reasons? 
If  the  constitution  has  conferred  upon  him  the  power  of  remov- 
al, as  I think  1 have  clearly  shown,  is  it  not  absolute  in  ils  na- 
ture and  entirely  free  from  the  control  of  congress?  Is  he  not 
as  independent  in  the  exercise  of  this  power  as  congress  in  the 
exercise  of  any  power  conferred  upon  them  by  the  constitution? 
Would  lie  not  have  the  same  authority  to  demand  from  us  our 
reasons  for  rejecting  a nomination,  as  we  possess  to  call  upon 
him  for  his  reasons  for  making  a removal?  Might  he  not  say,  I 
am  answerable  to  the  American  people,  and  to  them  alone,  for 
the  exercise  of  this  power,  in  the  same  manner  that  the  senate 
is  for  the  exercise  of  any  power  conferred  upon  them  by  the 
constitution? 

With  all  the  deference  which  I feel  for  the  opinions  of  the 
senator  from  Tennessee,  (Mr.  White),  I think  he  has  arrived  at 
the  conclusion  that  the  third  section  of  this  hill  is  constitutional, 
by  blending  things  together  which  are  in  their  nature  entirely 
distinct.  He  asks,  is  it  not  in  the  power  of  congress  to  creale 
the  office,  to  define  its  duties,  aud  to  change  and  vary  these  do- 
ties  at  pleasure?  Granted.  May  they  not,  if  they  believe  the 
office  unnecessary,  repeal  the  law,  and  must  not  the  officer  fall 
under  it?  Granted.  These  are  legislative  powers,  clearly  con- 
ferred upon  congress  by  the  constitution.  It  is  then  asked,  may 
congress  not  prescribe  it  as  the  duty  of  these  officers  to  give 
reasons  for  their  conduct?  Certainly  they  may.  And  why? 
Because  they  are  the  creatures  of  congress — they  are  called  in- 
to existence  by  congress — and  they  will  cease  to  exist  at  the 
pleasure  of  congress.  Is  this  the  condition  of  the  executive, 
who  is  a co-ordinate  branch  of  the  government,  and  who  is  an- 
swerable for  his  conduct,  not  to  congress,  but  to  the  people  of 
the  United  States.  What  right  have  we  to  demand  reasons 
from  the  servant  of anoiher  as  to  how  he  performs  his  duties? 
To  his  own  master,  which,  in  this  particular,  is  the  American 
people,  and  to  them  alone,  he  is  responsible.  If  congress  can 
command  him  to  give  reasons  to  the  senate  for  his  removals, 
the  senate  may  judge  of  the  validity  of  these  reasons,  and  con- 
demn them  if  they  think  proper.  The  executive  of  the  country 
is  thus  rendered  subordinate  to  the  senate — a position  in  which 
the  constitution  of  tliecountry  never  intended  to  place  him.  In 
my  opinion,  this:  hill  as  strongly  negatives  the  consiitiitional 
power  of  the  president  to  remove  from  office,  without  the  con- 
currence of  the  senate,  as  if  it  were  so  declared  in  express  lan- 
guage. For  this  reason  I shall  vote  against  it. 

But  if  no  such  question  were  involved  in  the  hill,  I should 
equally  condemn  its  policy.  Its  evident  tendency  is  substan- 
tially to  make  all  offices,  offices  for  life,  or  during  good  beha- 
viour, which  is  contrary  to  the  genius  of  our  institutions.  But 
the  arguments  against  the  policy  of  this  bill  have  been  fully  and 
ably  insisted  upon  bv  others.  At  this  late  period  of  the  session, 
when  so  much  important  business  remains  undone,  I shall  not 
occupy  the  time  of  the  senate  in  discussing  this  branch  of  the 
subject.  I rose  merely  to  present  my  views  upon  the  constitu- 
tional question. 

Mr.  Ewing  rose  and  said,  that,  like  the  gentleman  from  New 
York,  he  had  found  that  his  remarks  had  been  misunderstood 
by  the  honorable  senator  near  him,  (Mr.  Buchanan).  When  up 
before,  he  (Mr.  Ewing)  had  taken  occasion  to  remark,  in  the 
course  of  his  argument  on  the  constitutional  question,  that  the 
several  powers  of  our  government  were  not  exactly  and  parti- 
cularly separated — that  the  executive  and  judicial  powers  were 
in  some  measure  blended;  and  that  he  thought  it  tended  to  the 
safety  of  the  republic  that  they  should  be  so,  to  prevent  one 
power  from  swallowing  up  the  other.  He  thought  he  had  been 
perfectly  clear  in  the  enunciation  of  his  views,  which  he  had 
illustrated  by  a reference  to  the  constitution — as,  for  instance, 
(remarked  Mr.  E ) the  executive  power  is  not  all  vested  in  the 
president.  There  are  three  powers  which  are  partially  exercis- 
ed by  the  other  branches  of  the  government.  The  power  of  war 
is  exercised  by  the  executive,  senate  and  house  of  representa- 
tives; the  treaty- making  power  by  the  president  and  senaie; 
and  also  the  power  of  appointment  by  this  body  and  the  chieT 
magistrate.  And  for  what  reason?  It  is  because  the  executive 
power,  if  it  stood  entirely  alone— if  vested  in  the  hands  of  one 
man,  and  uncontroled  by  the  legislative  power  or  the  other  de- 
partments of  the  government,  would  he  too  strong  for  them — 
might  swallow  them  up  and  centre  them,  perhaps,  in  one  hand. 
These  are  the  views  which  I have  bad  the  honor  to  present  to 
the  senate  on  a former  occasion, 

The  senate  then  adjourned, 
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William  Cobbett,  the  editor  ot’  the  “Register,” 
and  one  of  the  most  celebrated  political  writers  of  the 
age,  died  at  his  farm  in  Surry,  Eng.  on  the  18th  of  June. 

Abolition  of  slavery.  An  account  of  a meeting  of 
certain  southern  gentlemen  in  New  York,  to  take  into 
consideration  the  conduct  of  the  abolitionists,  will  be 
found  in  a subsequent  page.  The  resolutions  adopted 
are  temperate  and  conciliatory,  and  assume  the  proper 
ground — reliance  upon  the  guaranties  of  the  constitution 
and  the  intelligence  and  patriotism  of  the  north.  These 
will  eventually  stifle  the  efforts  of  the  fanatics;  but  not 
until  an  awful  retribution  has  fallen  upon  their  heads 
and  the  misguided  people  whose  welfare  they  affect  to 
he  desirous  of  promoting. 

One  of  the  largest  meetings  ever  held  in  Richmond, 
Va.  was  held  in  the  capitol  in  that  city  on  the  24th  ult. 
on  this  absorbing  topic.  A series  of  resolutions  were 
submitted  by  Mr.  Robert  T.  Wicker,  but  afterwards 
withdrawn — and  the  whole  subject  referred  to  a commit- 
tee of  thirteen,  who  are  to  report  to  an  adjourned  meet- 
ing to  be  held  on  the  4th  inst.  what  measures  should  be 
adopted. 

Vicksburg  outrage.  We  publish  this  week  what 
may  be  considered  an  “official”  account  of  the  hanging 
of  five  gamblers  at  Vicksburg,  Miss,  which  we  brieflly 
noticed  in  our  last.  Notwithstanding  its  specious  charac- 
ter, it  cannot  reconcile  any  reflecting  man  to  the  conse- 
quences of  such  a summary  procedure,  which  is  disgrace- 
ful to  all  the  parties  concerned.  The  barbarism  of  the 
punishment  is  not  less  heinous  in  our  eyes,  than  the  reck- 
less disregard  of  the  laws.  For,  surely,  if  they  could  not 
restrain  the  acts  which  preceded  the  bloody  tragedy,  they 
could  have  properly  punished  the  death  of  Dr.  Bodley, 
and  thus  have  prevented  the  obloquy  which  must  rest  on 
that  community.  Of  all  the  harpies  which  prey  upon 
the  public,  the  professed  gambler  is  the  most  offensive 
in  our  eyes — for  he  is  a moral  upas  that  blasts  and 
withers  all  with  whom  he  comes  in  contact.  But  we 
would  not  exterminate  him  at  such  a fearful  sacrifice  as 
the  people  of  Vicksburg  have  made  on  the  shrine  of  pas- 
sion. There  is  neither  mercy  nor  justice  in  the  decisions 
of  a mob,  and  when  mob-law  is  tolerated,  statute  and 
moral  law  will  become  a dead  letter. 

Texas.  The  colonists  of  Texas  are  not  disposed  to 
submit  quietly  to  the  military  despotism  of  Santa  Anna, 
but  are  arming  themselves  for  resistance.  On  the  21st 
of  June  a proclamation  was  issued  to  the  people  of  Tex- 
as, by  J.  B.  Miller,  chieftain  of  the  department  of  Bra- 
zos, calling  upon  them  to  organize  and  arm  for  the  pur- 
pose of  marching  to  the  relief  ot  their  governor  (Augus- 
tin Viesca),  who  had  been  arrested  by  the  military  [par- 
tisans of  Santa  Anna],  and  thrown  into  a dungeon.  The 
place  of  rendezvous  is  fixed  at  San  Felipe  de  Austin. 

A meeting  of  the  citizens  was  held  in  the  town  of  Co- 
lumbia on  the  23d  of  June,  Silas  Dinsmore,  in  the  chair, 
at  which  it  was  resolved  not  to  adopt  any  measures  of 
committal  until  all  the  citizens  can  be  consulted  in  a ge- 
neral meeting  to  take  place  on  Sunday,  28th  June,  also 
recommending  to  the  citizen  of  Texas,  union,  concert, 
and  moderation  in  the  adoption  of  measures  to  meet  the 
present  crisis. 

Texas,  we  fear,  will  be  the  scene  of  the  same  exploits 
which  have  impoverished  and  distracted  the  quondam 
South  American  republics.  There  are  too  many  ambiti- 
ous leaders,  who,  in  their  efforts  at  personal  aggrandize- 
ment, heed  not  the  evils  they  inflict  upon  the  people; — 
and  will  thus  prevent  the  formation  of  a stable  and  pro- 
tective government. 

Insurrection  at  Havana.  An  insurrection  broke 
out  among  the  slaves  working  on  the  aqueduct  at  Hava- 
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na,  on  the  12th  of  July.  They  refused  to  work,  armed 
themselves  and  killed  several  whites.  In  quelling  them, 
sixteen  were  wounded.  About  thirty  were  sentenced  to 
be  shot. 

Insurrection  in  Mississippi.  Madison  county,  Mis- 
sissippi, has  been  the  scene  of  some  violent  proceedings 
caused  by  a rumor  that  the  slave  population,  headed  by 
some  whiles,  intended  to  raise  en  masse  and  murder  the 
white  population,  rob  the  bank,  &c.  The  following  letter 
from  Carson  Grove,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  in- 
surrectionary movements,  contains  all  important  particu- 
lars, and  shows  a great  degree  of  alarm  and  excitement. 
The  whole  country,  it  is  said,  is  in  arms  and  assembled  at 
different  points  to  protect  the  women  and  children. 

From,  the  Nashville  Republican. 

LETTER  TO  A GENTLEMAN  IN  THIS  CITY. 

“ Carson , Grove  July  9th,  1835. 

Dear  sir:  I sit  down  to  give  you,  in  as  brief  a manner  as  pos- 
sible, an  account  of  the  awful  condition  of  our  country.  An 
intended  insurrection  of  the  slaves,  assisted  by  many  white 
men,  has  been  disclosed  by  a negro.  It  was  to  have  commenc- 
ed on  the  4th  of  July,  and  was  not  disclosed  till  the  night  of  the 
2d.  I went  up  to  Livingston.  On  the  third  and  fourth  the  ex- 
citement exceeded  any  thing  I ever  saw.  I joined  a company, 
and  assisted  in  taking  several  white  men  and  negroes.  A steam 
doctor,  by  the  name  of  Cotton,  was  commander-in  chief.  We 
took  him,  and  delivered  him  at  Livingston  on  the  night  of  the 
3d.  We  also  took  a doctor  Saunders,5  formerly  of  Sumner 
county,  Tennessee,  and  one  other.  Saunders  was  a steamer. 
A court  of  twelve  men  were  appointed  to  examine  and  pro-, 
nounce  sentence.  Colton  and  Saunders  and  the  third  person, 
whose  name  I forget,  were  hung  on  thedlh,  and  9 negroes  at 
the  same  time.  We  have  taken  17  men,  whose  names  Cotton 
gave  up  under  the  gallows.  'They  are  trying  them  at  Living- 
ston. One  was  hung  yesterday  at  Dr.  Dean’s,  (a  steamer). 
Cotton  stated  that  their  were  a number  of  steam  doctors  con- 
cerned, but  he  could  not  recollect  their  names.  Col.  Perkins, 
of  Madison,  and  a party  of  men  went  down  on  Big  Black,  on 
the  night  before  last,  to  take  a man  by  the  name  of  Sharkey,  a 
rich  planter.  In  trying  to  take  him  in  his  house,  he  killed  Per- 
kins and  wounded  one  other  badly,  and  wounded  two  horses 
mortally.  Sharkey’s  hand  was  shot  the  moment  he  fired  the 
first  gun,  which  killed  Perkins.  He  then  fired  his  two  pistols 
with  his  left  hand,  and  retreated,  and  made  his  escape. 

“I  went  down  at  the  head  of  five  men  on  yesterday  morning 
and  found  Sharkey,  and  took  him  and  delivered  him  at  Clinton. 

I have  been  the  leader  of  a small  party,  never  more  than  eight 
men.  I have  taken  three  prisoners,  all  of  whom  are  now  un- 
der trial  at  Clinton  before  a committee.  I have  no  doubt  but 
that  all  those  at  Livingston  will  be  hung.  I have  not  time  to 
give  you  the  particulars  at  present.  It  is  certain  that  this  coun- 
try has  been  in  a critical  situation.  (Plan:) — Cotton  was  to 
commence  at  Baite’s  Bluff’s  and  proceed  to  Livingston,  thence 
to  Vernon,  thence  to  Clinton,  thence  to  Jackson,  there  to  rob 
the  bank,  thence  to  Raimond,  thence  to  Port  Gibson,  thenee  to 
Natchez.  It  was  as  well  planned  as  it  could  have  been.  It  is 
believed  from  Cotton’s  confession  that  there  are  some  hundreds 
of  whites  engaged.  I have  not  slept  two  hours  in  the  twenty- 
four  for  six  days  and  nights,  and  have  been  on  horseback  more 
than  four  fifths  of  the  time.  You  may  judge  that  I am  not  in  a 
condition  for  writing.  I have  to  hurry  to  Clinton  this  morning, 
and  sent  to  a neighbor  to  get  a horse,  and  concluded  while 
waiting  to  write  you  a line.  I will  give  you  a thorough  ac- 
count in  a few  days.  Five  gamblers  were  hung  iri  Vicksburg 
on  the  5th  inst.  They  killed  Dr.  Bodley  in  the  attempt  to  taKe 
them.  The  mob  took  them  and  hung  them  all  on  one  gallows 
in  a few  minutes  after.” 

Commerce  and  manufactures.  The  following  state- 
ment of  the  progress  of  the  commerce  and  manufactures 
of  Great  Britain  is  taken  from  the  Glasgow  Chronicle, 
and  shows  a wonderful  increase  of  the  productive  labor 
of  that  nation. 

Imports.  Exports. 

Official  value.  Real  value  of  British  produce. 

1832  £43,237,000  £36.046,000. 

1834  47,908,000  41,285,000, 

Increase  4,671,000  5,240.000: 

This  increase  appears  the  more  remarkable  when  we  take 
into  account  the  great'  fall  in  the  value  of  farm  produce.  Th& 
, principal  item  is  cotton. 
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Official  value  of  cotlon  Real  value  of  cotton  manu- 
imported.  facturcs  exported. 

1832  £9.470,000 

1834  10,800,000 

Increase  1,420,000  . 3>lS°>°J° 

The  official  value,  being  calculated  at  prices  fixed  in  the 
reign  of  king  William,  is  of  no  other  use  but  to  denote  quantity. 
According  to  the  actual  prices  the  increase  of  the  value  of  the 
import  in  1834  would  be  about  15,000,000.  Great  as  the  effects 
of  such  an  increase  of  value  have  been  in  Great  Britain,  they 
must  have  been  still  more  remarkable  in  America.  1 he  cotton 
raised  last  year  in  the  United  States  exceeded  1.000,000  of 
bags,  averaging  360  lbs.  each.  The  prices  from  the  end  of  1834 
to  the  end  of  1835,  rose  about  3d.  per  lb.  or  50  per  cent.  By  this 
rise,  threfore,  the  American  planters  will  have  gained  an  extra 
profit  of  14,400,000.  The  consequence  of  such  an  accession  of 
affluence  will  be  a great  extension  of  cultivation. 


Ecclesiastical  expenses.  The  following  table  show- 
ing the  comparative  expense  of  the  church  ot  England, 
and  of  Christianity  in  all  other  countries  ot  the  world,  is 
taken  from  “Four  years  in  Great  Britain,”  by  the  rev. 
Calvin  Colton,  now  in  the  press  of  the  Harpers,  and  to 
be  published  in  the  course  of  a few  days.  . 

“ Comparative  expense  of  the  church  of  England  and  of  Christia- 
nity in  all  other  countries  of  the  world. 

Total  amount 
of  expendi- 
ture in  each 
nation. 


Name  of  the  nations. 


Number  of 
hearers. 


France 32,000,000 

United  States 9,600,000 

Spain 11,000,000 

Portugal 3,000,000 

Hungary,  Catholics 4,000,000 

Calvinists 1,050,000 

Lutherans 650,000 

Italy 19,391,000 

Austria 18,918,000 

Switzerland 1,720,000 

Prussia . 10,536,000 

German  small  slates 12,763,000 

Holland 2,000,000 

Netherlands 6,000,000 

Denmark 1,700,000 

Sweden  3,400,000 

Russia,  Greek  church 34,000,000 

Catholics  and  Lutherans.  8,000,000 

Christians  in  Turkey 6,000,000 

South  America 15,000,000 


Christians  dispersed  elsewhere...  3,000,000 


£2,000,000 

576.000 
1,100,003 

300.000 
320,000 

63.000 

26.000 

776.000 

950.000 
87,000 

527.000 

765.000 

160.000 

252.000 

119.000 

238.000 

510.000 

400.000 

180.000 

450.000 

150.000 


England  and  Wales 


203,728,000  9,949,000 

6,500,000  9,459,565 


An  intelligent  writer  in  the  National  Intelligencer, 
under  the  signature  of  ‘Tacilus,’  gives  some  interesting 
statistics  of  the  religions  of  the  world.  His  statement, 
however,  of  the  sum  total  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth 
is  below  the  estimate  usually  given.  He  puts  down  the 
whole  population  at  seven  hundred  and  seventy-four  mil- 
lion; most  statistical  writers  make  it  between  eight  hun- 
dred and  a thousand  million.  He  gives  the  following 
table  of  the  religious  subdivision  of  the  whole: 

Christians, 260,000,000 

Bonddhism, 200,000,000 

Mahometans, 100,000,000 

Brahmanism, 70,000,000 

Judaism, 4,000,000 

All  other  religious  tetlchism, 140,u00,000 

The  Christians  are  divided  as  follows: 

Catholicism,, 139,000,000 

Greek  church, 62,000,000 

Protestants, . 59,000,000 

'1  he  Mahometans  are  divided  into  two  sects,  those  of 
Omar  and  Ali,  represented  respectively  by  the  Turks 
and  Persians,  and  inveterately  hostile  to  each  other.  The 
vast  number  under  Bouddhism  are  divided  between  China 
and  Japan.  It  is  here  that  there  is  a numerical  deficiency 
in  the  statement  of  the  writer;  the  united  population  of 
these  countries  being  generally  supposed  to  be  not  less 
than  four  hundred  millions.  [ Balt.  American. 


Cattle.  Missouri  and  Illinois  are  admirably  fitted 
for  the  raising  of  stock  cattle,  and  will  soon  rival  Ohio 
and  the  western  part  of  Virginia  in  this  profitable  busi- 
ness. 1 he  Sangamon  Journal  of  the  2d  of  July  states, 
that  a herd  ot  eight  hundred  and  sixteen,  had  left  that 
neighborhood  for  the  Philadelphia  market— all  of  which 
were  in  fine  condition.  Large  droves  have  also  left  the 
Salt  River  country  for  the  Atlantic  Seaboard.  The  busi- 
ness of  a drover  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the  most  disagreeable 


and  harrassing  that  is  pursued — but  few  are  better  re 
warded. 

New  Orleans  and  Nashyille  rail  road.  All  the 
stock  for  tli is  stupendous  undertaking,  required  by  the 
charter  to  organize  the  company,  has  been  taken,  and 
Jllaurice  IV.  Hoffman , esq  elected  president;  who  is  au- 
thorised to  visit  England  for  the  purpose  of  examining 
the  improvements  in  the  construction  of  rail  roads  and 
the  machinery  used  on  them.  The  project  is,  indeed, 
magnificent,  and  will  be  accomplished,  in  comparitively, 
a few  years. 

General  Jackson’s  toast.  A toast  transmitted  by 
gen.  Jackson  to  the  friends  of  Mr.  Wolf,  who  dined  to- 
gether on  the  4th  of  July  last,  in  the  first  congressional 
district  of  Pennsylvania,  has  been  the  subject  of  much 
controversy  among  the  Jackson  party  in  that  state,  which 
is  divided  on  the  gubernatorial  election.  The  Wolf 
party  contended  that  it  was  intended  as  a compliment  to 
their  man  and  their  principles,  and  the  friends  of  Muh- 
lenberg that  it  was  a commendation  of  their  man  and  their 
principles.  The  following  letter  from  the  president  has 
been  published  to  settle  the  dispute. 

Letter  from  the  president. 

Rip  Raj)s,  July  21,  1835. 

Dear  sir:  Your  letter  of  the  15th  has  just  been  received.  It 
is  only  necessary  for  me  to  repeat  in  reply  what!  have  explain- 
ed at  large  in  my  former  letter.  My  toast  has  not  the  least  re- 
ference to  any  thing  touching  the  present  Pennsylvania  elec- 
tion. It  was  a just  tribute  to  the  democracy  of  the  state,  and 
naturally  associated  with  the  sentiment  in  honor  of  the  resist- 
ance it  made  to  the  bank  the  public  agent  through  whom  it 
was  made  effectual.  The  toast  had  reference  to  the  past,  and 
not  to  the  present;  and  was  dictated  by  grateful  recollections, 
without  design  on  my  part  to  accomplish  any  future  object,  fior 
was  it  intended  to  express  any  preference  in  regard  to  the  par- 
ties to  the  present  gubernatorial  contest. 

If  my  opinions  in  regard  to  governor  Wolf  and  general  Muh- 
lenberg are  considered  by  you  of  any  importance  to  the  public, 
you  have  them  already  very  seriously  expressed  in  my  first  re- 
ply, which  you  are  at  liberty  to  publish  if  you  please.  I am, 
very  respectfully,  your  most  obedient  servant, 

Andrew  Jackson. 

Henry  Horn , esq.  Philadelphia. 

Lafayette  yase.  Major  Henry  Lee,  who  is  now  In 
Paris,  has  addressed  a letter  to  the  Historical  Institute 
of  France,  complaining  that  an  artist  who  had  been  em- 
ployed by  the  National  Guards  of  France  to  prepare  a 
magnificent  vase,  to  be  deposited  with  the  family  of  La- 
fayette, as  a testimony  of  regard  for  that  great  and  good 
man,  has  deviated  from  accuracy  in  one  of  his  leading: 
historical  designs.  “On  one  face  of  the  vase,  Lafayette 
is  represented  as  a conqueror,  declining  to  receive  the 
sword  of  the  captive  English  general,  at  the  surrender 
of  York  Town,  to  the  combined  army  of  the  United 
States  and  France,  and  pointing  to  general  Washington.’* 
Major  Lee  complains  that  this  representation  degrades 
general  Washington  to  a secondary  figure  in  a transac- 
tion in  which  he  was  the  principal,  and  he  quotes  various 
accounts  of  the  surrender  of  Cornwallis  to  demonstrate 
the  inaccuracy  of  the  artist’s  design,  and  calls  upon 
the  Historical  Institute  to  “decide  that  the  truth  of  his- 
tory has  not  only  been  slighted,  but  outraged,”  by  the 
inaccuracy. 

“First  imvar,  first  m peace  and  Jirstin  the  hearts  of 
his  countrymen . 

Judge  Marshall  was  not  the  author  of  this  celebrated 
phrase— general  Henry  Lee  is  entitled  to  the  credit  of 
it — the  same  eminent  person  that  was  appointed  by  con- 
gress in  pursuance  of  their  resolutions,  to  deliver  an 
eulogy  on  Washington.  Judge  Marshall  himself,  in 
his  life  of  Washington,  states  the  fact  that  general  Lee 
drafted  the  resolution  containing  the  phrase,  and  that  he 
(judge  M. ) offered  the  resolution  in  congress,  on  ac- 
count of  the  occasional  absence  of  gen.  Lee  from  his 
seat.  This  explains  the  common  mistake. 

[Alex.  Gaz. 

Detroit,  Michigan.  The  front  of  the  farm  owned 
by  the  present  secretary  of  war,  within  the  limits  of 
Detroit,  was  sold  a few  weeks  since  for  $100,000,  and 
we  notice  another  sale  of  fifty  lots  of  the  same  estate, 
for  the  sum  of  $68,000.  The  entire  farm  was  pur- 
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chased  nineteen  years  ago  for  $12,000!  A part  of  the 
farm  of  the  heirs  of  tiie  late  gen.  Porter,  about  seventy 
acres,  situated  two  miles  below  the  city,  was  recently 
6old  for  $19,340.  The  whole  tract,  containing  three, 
hundred  and  fifty  acres,  was  purchased  within  the  last 
two  years  for  less  than  $6,000.  If  the  spirit  of  specu- 
lation has  no  connection  with  these  sales,  Michigan  must 
be  advancing  to  prosperity  with  rapid  strides,  and  Detroit 
soon  become  one  of  the  most  important  cities  in  that 
entire  section  of  country.  It  has  many  natural  advantages, 
whieh  enterprise  and  capital  can  convert  into  sources  of 
great  prosperity. 

We  learn  from  Carthagena  by  a letter  published  in  the 
New  York  Star,  that  “New  Grenada  has  paid  off  a large 
portion  of  her  internal  debt,  by  the  sale  of  quicksilver, 
and  will  probably  pay  the  whole  with  the  further  sale 
of  tobacco,  quicksilver  and  landed  property  belong- 
ing to  the  state.”  The  Grenadian  congress  at  their  late 
session,  passed  a law  declaring  money  an  article  of  com- 
merce, and  abolishing  the  usury  laws.  The  cotton  crop 
in  New  Granada  has  been  much  heavier  this  y ear  than 
last. 

There  was  a novel  and  interesting  feature  in  the  cele- 
bration of  the  fourth  of  July  at  Corinth,  New  Hamp- 
shire. The  Bangor  Republican  states  that  “the  proces- 
sion was  escorted  from  P.  P.  Pearson’s  hotel,  by  the 
Corinth  light  infantry,  a fine  and  well  disciplined  com- 
pany of  young  men,  which  had  previously  gallantly  taken 
under  escort  a company  of  from  50  to  75  young  ladies  in 
tasteful  uniform  of  straw  bonnets  and  white  dresses,  be- 
comingly ornamented  with  evergreen  and  blue  ribbon, 
when  the  whole  body  moved  to  the  meeting  house,  which 
was  filled  to  overflowing.  After  the  services  were  con- 
cluded, the  procession  re-formed,  and  conducted  the 
ladies  to  a neat  and  tasteful  arbor,  where  a separate  table 
was  spread  and  bountifully  supplied,  and  lemonade  pro- 
vided for  eliciting  the  pure  and  easy  flow  of  sentiments, 
as  may  be  found  in  connexion.” 

Fanny  Kemble's  Journal  is  reviewed  by  the  London 
critics,  and  a pretty  tearing  they  give  her.  The  Litera- 
ry Gazette  says: 

“The  work  before  us  is  deformed  by  graver  faults  than 
youthful  imprudence  and  female  impertinence  can  ex- 
cuse. There  are  a flippancy  and  vulgarity  about  it 
which  surprises  us  the  more,  coming  from  such  a source; 
a presumption,  and  a lack  of  the  finer  and  higher  quali- 
ties -which  adorn  the  female  character,  which  is  vexatious 
to  contemplate  in  one  so  gifted.” 

The  Atheneum  says: 

“It  turns  out  to  be  one  of  the  most  deplorable  exhibi- 
tions of  vulgar  thinking  and  vulgar  expression  that  it 
ever  fell  to  our  lot  to  encounter .”  “The  insane  desire 
of  being  considered  one  who  thought  alone, ^combined 
with  a love  of  every  mischief,  has,  we  apprehend,  be- 
trayed Mrs.  Butler  into  a book,  which  she  herself,  in  a 
short  time,  and  which  all  her  friends  at  once,  will  wish 
had  never  seen  the  light.” 

The  London  Spectator  says: 

“In  short,  she  exemplifies  the  beau  ideal  of  a green- 
room belle,  whose  head  has  been  turned  by  flattery.” 

[JY.  Y.  Star. 

There  has  been  a great  riot  at  Detroit — which  com- 
menced by  collecting  a number  of  Irishmen  at  a llgroce- 
ry ” for  the  purpose  of  assaulting  a few  sailors  and  citi- 
zens— ’and  they  t(laid  timber  upon  them!'"  When  admo- 
nished to  be  quiet,  they  “damn’d  the  Yankees.”  They 
were,  however,  subdued- 

If  the  spirit  which  so  often  displays  itself  is  not  check- 
ed, we  shall  either  be  as  strangers  in  our  own  land,  or 
else  compelled  to  fight  that  we  may  enjoy  it  in  peace! 

Postage.  The  postmaster  general  has  decided  that 
a piece  of  paper,  constituting  the  face  of  a seal  affixed  to 
a legal  instrument  or  other  document,  sent  by  mail,  is 
not  chargeable  with  postage  under  the  law. 

Pennsylvania  canals.  At  the  town  of  Portsmouth, 
on  the  Pennsylvania  canal,  $37,364  04  were  received  for 
tolls  for  the  months  of  April,  May  and  June  last.  On 


the  18th  inst.  $12,173  were  received  at  the  collectors’  of- 
fices, though  ten  had  not  made  returns. 

The  annexed  table  exhibits  the  amount  of-  canal  tolls 
paid  into  the  treasuiy  during  each  month  from  the  1st  ot 
November  last.  The  total  exceeds  by  $200,000  the 
amount  received  during  the  corresponding  period  of  the 
last  year. 

November,  1834 $25,486  30 

December 33,128  84 

January,  1835  22.571  05 

February 8*993  17 

March 11,065  92 

April 59,883  90 

May . 51,808  27 

June ......102,312  24 

July,  to  14th 46,180  13 

$361,429  88 

The  amount  yet  in  the  hands  of  collectors  must  exceed 
$40,000 — making  the  whole  sum  received  on  account  of 
tolls  from  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  of  1833-34,  to  the 
14th  instant,  exceed  four  hundred  thousand  dollars. 

Convention  with  Russia.  It  w ill  be  recollected  that 
a convention  was  concluded  between  the  U.  States  and 
Russia  in  April,  1824,  regulating  various  matters  con- 
nected with  the  commerce  and  navigation  of  the  two  na- 
tions on  the  north  west  coast  of  America.  By  the  fourth 
article  it  was  stipulated  that  the  ships  of  both  nations 
might,  during  a term  of  ten  years,  frequent,  without 
hindrance,  the  interior  seas,  gulfs,  harbors  and  creeks  of 
each  nation  on  that  coast,  for  the  purpose  of  fishing  and 
trading  with  the  natives  of  the  country.  The  ten  years 
expired  in  April,  1834;  and  we  understand  that  formal 
notice  has  been  given,  by  the  governor  of  the  Russian 
colonies,  to  the  masters  of  the  American  ships  then  trad- 
ing there,  that  they  could  no  longer  claim,  under  the 
convention,  the  right  of  landing  at  all  the  landing  places, 
without  distinction,  belonging  to  Russia  on  that  coast. 
Those  interested  in  the  trade  will  not  fail  to  observe, 
that,  under  the  second  article  of  convention,  it  is  neces- 
sary for  all  American  vessels,  resorting  to  any  point  on 
that  coast,  where  there  is  a Russian  establishment,  to  ob- 
tain the  permission  of  the  governor  and  commander. 

[Globe. 

Something  curious.  The  other  day,  while  at  the 
house  of  general  William  Disharoon,  of  Louisiana,  we 
were  shewn  two  whole  eggs,  with  the  breast  bone,  and 
other  parts  of  a wild  duck,  which  were  discovered  em- 
beded  in  a large  cypress  log,  perfectly  sound  and  solid. 
The  eggs  and  bones  were  discovered  while  the  log  was 
being  sawed  up  for  lumber;  and  the  only  rational  way  in 
which  we  can  account  for  this  singular  discovery  is,  that 
the  tree  originally  had  a hollow  in  it,  in  which  the  “un- 
conscious” duck  built  her  nest,  and  during  the  usual  time 
of  incubation,  the  hole,  or  opening,  became  closed  by  the 
rapid  growth  of  the  tree.  From  the  appearance  of  the 
tree,  and  the  place  where  the  eggs  and  bones  were  taken 
from,  it  must  have  happened  15  or  20  years  ago.  We 
perforated  one  of  the  shells  and  found  it  empty. 

[Grand  Gulf  (Miss.)  Advertiser. 

Extraordinary  circumstance,  and  Providential  es- 
cape from  death.  On  Monday  of  last  w'eek,  the  hands 
employed  in  the  quarry  of  Mr.  Harman  Lydacker,  situ- 
ated under  the  high  range  of  mountains,  below  Slaugh- 
ter’s Landing,  in  this  county,  were  alarmed  by  the  cry  of 
murder!  proceeding  from  a female  voice,  but  were  total- 
ly unable  to  discover  the  source  from  whence  it  came. 
At  the  moment  the  crew  of  the  sloop  Henry  Edward, 
which  was  passing  down  the  river,  saw  something  sus- 
pended at  the  side  of  the  mountain  resembling  a female 
form.  WTith  commendable  promptitude  they  immedi- 
ately put  about,  dropt  anchor  and  jumped  into  the  small 
boat,  rowed  to  the  shore.  On  arriving  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountain,  they  found  it  to  be  a young  girl  (aged  about 
16)  hanging  by  one  foot  in  a cedar  bush,  about  100  feet 
from  the  base,  and  60  feet  from  the  top  of  the  perpendi- 
cular rock.  To  reach  her  from  the  bottom  w'as  impossi- 
ble, and  providing  themselves  with  a rope,  they  hastened 
around  to  the  top  from  which  they  lowered  it.  The  un- 
fortunate girl  was  yet  able  to  fix  it  around  her  waist,  and 
by  this  means,  was  drawn  from  her  perilous  situation, 
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and  rescued  from  impending  and  almost  certain  death. 
She  proved  to  be  Miss  Phebe  Wells,  a niece  of  Mr.  Be- 
nedict Wells,  who  had  left  his  residence  without  the 
knowledge  of  his  family,  with  a view  of  going  to  New 
York  to  see  her  friends.  Unacquainted  with  the  passage 
of  the  mountains,  it  is  supposed  she  was  unaware  of  the 
danger  until  she  found  herself  descending  the  precipice, 
and  the  rock  being  nearly  perpendicular,  her  fall  could 
only  have  been  broken  by  the  slight  shrubbery  which 
projects  from  the  side  of  the  cliff,  until,  luckily  for  her, 
she  struck  the  cedar  bush,  in  which  her  foot  fortunately 
caught.  Her  situation  here  may  be  imagined,  it  cannot 
be  described;  hanging  by  one  foot  to  a slender  bush,  and 
a yawning  gulf  of  rocks  and  stones  100  feet  below — una- 
ble to  extricate  herself,  and  for  aught  she  knew,  far  be- 
yond the  reach  of  human  call.  It  is  not  at  all  probable 
that  in  five  hundred  thousand  cases,  one  could  have  pass- 
ed the  cliff  she  did,  and  not  have  been  dashed  to  pieces 
long  before  reaching  the  bottom.  She  was  not  material- 
ly injured,  and  was  conveyed  to  her  friends  in  New  York 
by  the  sloop  Henry  Edward;  the  captain  and  crew  of 
which  are  entitled  to  the  highest  commendations  for  their 
promptitude  and  humanity.  [ North  River  Times. 

Junction  of  tiif  Rhine  and  the  Danube.  Frank- 
fort accounts  of  the  2d  June,  state,  that  “the  project  so 
long  talked  of  and  so  important,  of  connecting  the  Danube 
and  the  Rhine,  begins  to  assume  probability.  A compa- 
ny, under  the  direction  of  baron  la  Fleche  de  Krudelslein , 
and  supported  by  the  wealthiest  bankers  of  Amsterdam 
and  Germany,  is  making  the  necessary  examinations  ahd 
plans.  Unless  unforeseen  accidents,  or  war — which  is 
not  likely — should  occur  to  interrupt  this  enterprise, 
there  is  a good  chance  for  the  success  of  a scheme,  tend- 
ing to  unite  the  Black  to  the  North  sea — through  an  in- 
tervening distance  of  nearly  1,200  miles. 

Emigration.  From  the  first  of  January  to  the  first  of 
July,  the  number  of  emigrants  landed  at  this  port  alone, 
is  fourteen  thousand  six  hundred  and  seventy-four , and 
up  to  the  present  time  may  be  computed  at  upwards  of 
fifteen  thousand;  and,  as  the  winter  months  are  general- 
ly unfavorable  to  emigration,  we  are  safe  in  estimating 
the  number  which  will  arrive  here  in  the  year  1835,  at 
tfiirty  thousand.  Of  the  late  arrivals,  we  are  informed 
by  undoubted  authority,  that  a greater  portion  of  the  emi- 
grants were  destitute,  and  required  assistance  almost 
upon  their  landing.  Of  the  number  arriving  in  various 
other  parts  of  the  union,  we  have  no  means  of  ascertain- 
ing. [JY.  Y.  Star. 

Wheat.  We  have  before  us  a specimen  of  the  extra- 
ordinary increase  of  a grain  of  wheat,  which,  we  think, 
we  may  safely  challenge  the  whole  country  to  equal.  It 
was  reared  upon  the  farm  of  Mr.  Ezra  Doub,  who  resides 
within  a couple  of  miles  of  our  city.  This  single  grain 
roduced  no  less  than  twenty  heads  of  wheat,  which  have 
een  found,  upon  being  accurately  counted,  to  yield  1,486 
grains.  The  number  of  grains  upon  each  head  ranges 
from  104  to  134.  We  may  add  that  the  wheat  is  of  the 
finest  quality,  the  product  of  this  single  grain  weighing 
nearly  two  ounces.  No  wonder  our  farmers  grow  rich, 
when  their  fields  thus  return  them  nearly  fifteen  hundred 
fold  for  their  labor.  [Fred.  Md.  Examiner. 

It  is  stated  in  the  Journal  of  Commerce  that  the  cul- 
tivation of  silk  is  rapidly  spreading  in  Connecticut  and 
Massachusetts — insomuch  that  the  seed  of  the  mulberry 
has  become  quite  an  article  of  trade,  and  mills  for  spin- 
ning and  weaving  are  building  in  various  places  in  those 
states. 

A stranoe  fish.  A sea  monster  has  been  caught 
somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of  Norfolk,  which  is 
thus  described  by  the  Norfolk  Beacon: 

“Its  general  outline  is  that  of  a turtle,  the  fins  or  flappers 
being  much  longer.  The  whole  fish  is  covered  with  a shining 
black  cuticle  or  outer  skin,  (easily  removed),  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  top  of  the  head  and  the  spinous  processes  of  the 
hack,  which  arc  white,  with  irrrpular  outlines,  as  if  it  had  been 
rubbed  in  three  places.  Immediately  under  the  skin  is  a bony 
envying,  extending  over  the  back  and  down  the  aides,  ridged 
with  seven  or  nnie  bony  prominences  or  spines,  running  nearly 
parallel  wllh  the  back  bono.  The  head  is  that  of  a turtle,  with 


the  upper  lip  or -bill  notched,  so  as  to  form  two  prominent  point- 
ed teeth  or  tusks.  The  throat  and  inner  part  of  the  mouth  is 
fretted  with  spikes  about  two  lines  thick  at  the  base,  an  iHch 
long,  of  a horny  substance,  hanging  loosely,  but  looking  towards 
the  throat,  so  as  to  permit  a ready  entrance,  and  completely 
preventing  regurgitation,  or  egress.  It  measures  eight  feet  in 
length,  and  nine  feet  from  tip  to  tip  across  the  fins. 

Revolutionary  anecdote.  In  connection  with  bis 
account  of  the  services  of  the  society  of  Friends,  by  which 
Pennsylvania  has  been  elevated  and  enriched,  Mr.  G. 
JY1.  Dallas,  in  an  oration  lately  pronounced  on  a public 
occasion,  relates  a well  authenticated  incident  of  the  re- 
volutionary contest,  showing  how,  consistently  with  their 
peculiar  opinions,  they  proved  themselves  efficient  cham- 
pions of  the  nation. 

“That  we  contributed  our  quota  of  wisdom  and  valor  towards 
independence  is  readily  felt,  as  the  names  of  Franklin,  Dick- 
inson, McKean,  Mifflin  and  Rcsh,  are  recalled:  but  it  was 
perhaps  singularly  characteristic,  that  another  of  our  citizens, 
without  whose  fertility  of  genius,  unbounded  credit,  and  untir- 
ing exertions,  the  movements  of  our  armies  must  have  been 
palsied,  if  not  fatally  defeated,  often  and  at  times  of  fiercest  trial 
derived  from  the  sympathy  and  confidence  of  the  non  comba- 
tant class  of  our  people  the  essential  resources  and  sinews  of 
war.  It  was  in  the  winter  of  1776,  while  Washington  and 
liberty  lingered  in  solicitous  suspense  on  the  neighboring  site  of 
New  Hope,  while  a total  destitution  of  means  threatened  to  ve- 
rify the  gloomiest  forebodings,  and  when  even  the  unrivalled 
vigor  and  felicity  of  finance  which  coped  with  every  crisis, 
yielded  to  exhaustion  and  despondency,  that  Robert  Morris, 
slowly  and  sorrowfully  retiring  from  scenes  of  disappointed  ef- 
fort into  solitude,  encountered,  as  if  by  accident,  a now  un- 
known and  unnamed  ‘ friend .’  With  the  impetuous  energy  of 
despair,  he  depicted  the  emergency  and  the  wants  of  his  coun- 
try, and  implored  relief  for  the  endangered  cause  of  America. 
‘Thou  shalt  have  it!’  was  the  prompt,  laconic  and  resolute 
reply:  and  it  forthwith  came  to  reanimate  the  drooping  forces 
of  our  immortal  chief,  and  to  impel  them  onward  through  the 
snows  and  ice  and  tempests  of  the  dreariest  season,  to  battle 
w ith  hireling  Hessians,  and  to  achieve  the  victory  of  Trenton. 
Strange  but  admirable  union  of  private  sentiment  and  social 
duty!  harmonizing  the  utmost  humility  of  pretension  with  the 
loftiest  aims  of  patriotism,  and  signally  illustrating,  at  the  most 
eventful  period,  both  the  morals  and  the  politics  of  our  founder.’5 

It  is  stated  in  the  English  papers  as  a curious  fact,  that 
the  late  administration  is  the  only  one  know'n  in. the 
history  of  England  that  has  never  appeared  in  the  Alma- 
nac— having  taken  office  in  November,  after  last  year’s 
Almanacs  were  printed,  and  having  been  turned  out  be- 
fore the  Almanacs  for  the  next  year  were  in  type. 

items. 

It  is  stated  in  the  Cincinnati  Daily  Gazette,  thati?.  A.  Brown, 
of  Ohio,  has  been  appointed  commissioner  ol  the  general  land 
office,  In  the  place  of  Elijah  Hayward,  resigned.  Mr.  Brown 
was  formerly  minister  to  Brazil. 

Lumber.  It  is  stated  in  one  of  the  Norfolk  papers  that  up- 
wards of  twelve  millions  superficial  feet  of  lumber  have  been 
carried  to  the  Baltimore  market  this  season,  from  the  Susque- 
hannah  river,  all  of  which  met  with  an  immediate  sale,  at  an 
advance  of  from  12  to  15  per  cent,  over  former  prices.  One 
float  contained  six  acres  in  measuiement,  as  it  rested,  raft- 
stowed,  on  the  water;  and  another  upwards  of  eight  acres! 

The  scavenger  duties  of  New  Orleans  are  performed  by  fe- 
male negro  prisoners  sentenced  to  the  calaboose — and  at  a late 
date  nine  of  these  were  the  only  persons  employed  in  cleansing 
the  streets  of  filth  and  dirt!  In  such  a state  of  things  it  is  no 
wonder  that  epidemics  prevail  so  extensively  and  fatally. 

A duel  was  fought  between  two  boys  in  South  Carolina,  on 
the  7th  inst.  in  which  one  of  the  parties  was  killed  at  the  first 
fire.  The  survivor,  a clerk  in  an  auction  store,  coolly  returned 
to  his  duties  when  he  had  finished  the  business. 

A state  convention  of  the  mechanics  is  to  be  holden  at  Utica, 
N.  Y.  on  the  third  Wednesday  of  August  inst.  to  devise  means 
to  put  down  the  state  prison  monopoly. 

Two  individuals,  whites,  have  been  arrested  in  Charleston, 
S.  C.  charged  with  stealing  seven  negroes  and  three  Indians. 
They  were  taken  before  judge  Bay,  on  a writ  of  habeas  corpus, 
and  discharged  for  the  want  of  sufficient  evidence;  but  in  a few 
hours  after,  additional  testimony  having  been  received,  they 
were  again  arrested  and  committed  to  prison.  The  negroes 
were  taken  from  the  neighborhood  of  Fort  Mitchell,  Geo. 

Albany,  N.  Y.  has  been  the  scene  of  riot  occasioned  by  the 
arrest  of  a fugitive  slave  from  Virginia,  who  was  handed  over 
to  his  owner  and  committed  to  prison.  On  the  following  day  a 
large  mob  surrounded  the  prison,  and  when  the  negro  was 
brought  out,  with  the  view  of  being  put  on  board  of  the  steam- 
boat, the  threats  and  pressure  of  the  mob  prevented  it,  and  he 
was  taken  back  to  the  jail.  In  order  to  effect  hi*  return,  it  was 
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found  necessary  to  call  on  the  Burgesses  corps  of  infantry,  then 
assembled  in  their  armory,  for  assistance,  which  was  promptly 
rendered. 

While  the  volunteer  corps  were  returning  to  their  armory, 
the  mob  turned  upon  them,  and  assaulted  them  with  stones, 
&c.  by  which  one  or  two  of  the  company  were  injured.  No 
other  outrages  had  been  committed,  and  the  most  efficient  mea- 
sures had  been  taken  to  preserve  the  public  peace. 

FOREIGN  NEWS. 

From  London  papers  of  the  15 th  and  Paris  papers  of  the  18f/i  of 
June, 

The  Paris  Moniteur  contains  the  law  for  the  payment  of  the 
American  claims  agreeably  to  the  votes  of  the  two  chambers. 
In  the  course  of  the  debate  on  the  final  passage  of  the  bill,  M. 
the  baron  Maunier  required  that  the  government  should  not  lose 
sight  of  the  interests  of  those  who  ceded  land  in  Louisiana,  and 
thought  that  the  1,500,000  francs  reserved  would  not  meet  the 
claims  that  would  arise.  In  reply  M.  de  Broglie  said  that  the 
government  would  support  these  claims  as  it  always  had  done. 
The  vote  was  then  taken  on  the  passage  of  the  whole  bill,  and 
resulted  as  follows:  white  balls  1-25— black  balls  22.  Majority 
in  favor  of  the  bill  103.  The  chamber  of  peers  had  adjourned 
sine  die. 

The  Constitutionnel  gives  details  of  a conference  between 
the  duke  de  Broglie  and  lord  Granville,  the  British  minister,  on 
the  subject  of  the  intervention.  The  question  is  said  to  have 
been  considered  under  three  heads,  viz:  financial,  military  and 
commercial.  As  to  the  first  it  is  said  to  have  been  agreed, 
taking  into  consideration  the  embarrassed  state  of  the  Spanish 
finances,  that  each  of  the  parties  to  the  quadruple  treaty  shall 
advance  the  expenses  of  its  interference — England  that  of  arms, 
ammunition,  and  the  troops  raised  in  that  country;  France  of 
the  foreign  legion,  and  Portugal  of  the  auxiliary  division.  Bel- 
gium also  is  to  be  invited  to  assist,  under  the  guarantee  of 
France  and  England  for  repayment.  The  debt  thus  incurred 
by  Spain  to  be  liquidated,  after  the  expulsion  of  Don  Carlos,  by 
instalments. 

On  the  second  point,  lord  Granville  is  said  to  have  been  ur- 
gent in  advising  speedy  movements,  and  to  have  declared  that 
the  expedition  should  be  ready  to  sail  from  England  by  the  end 
of  July.  M.  de  Broglie  promised  that  the  foreign  legion  should 
be  in  Spain  before  the  time,  but  doubts  are  expressed  whether 
some  difficulties  with  the  northern  cabinets  will  not  create  delay. 

A royal  ordonnance  of  the  4th  April,  1835,  has  suppressed  the 
quarantine  law  of  observation  imposed  on  vessels  of  the  United 
States,  when  they  arrive  with  clean  bills  of  health.  A second 
article  of  the  same  ordonnance  decides  that  bales  of  cotton 
coming  from  the  United  States  of  America,  shall  henceforward 
neither  be  opened  nor  unladen  in  the  lazarettos  whatever  may 
be  the  state  of  the  health  of  the  crew  of  the  vessel  which  brought 
them. 

The  trials  of  the  peers  was  still  progressing. 

The  duke  of  Wellington  has  withdrawn  his  notice  of  a mo- 
tion relative  to  Spanish  affairs;  and  recruits  for  the  Spanish 
service  were  enlisting  in  great  numbers.  The  French  govern- 
ment has  also  issued  an  ordonnance  permitting  its  citizens  to  en- 
gage in  the  service  of  Spain  without  forfeiting  any  of  their  pri- 
vileges. 

The  Spanish  minister  de  la  Rosa  has  resigned,  and  been  suc- 
ceeded by  the  count  de  Toieno;  who  is  more  resolute,  but  will 
continue  the  same  course  of  poliey. 

Some  skirmishes  had  taken  place  between  the  queen’s  troops 
and  the  Carlists,  but  no  important  advantages  had  been  gained 
by  either  party. 

THE  VICKSBmiG  TRAGEDY. 

Vicksburg , ( Miss.)  July  2th. 

The  following  account  of  some  proceedings  of  the  citizens  of 
this  town,  which  will  excite  the  attention  of  the  public,  was 
prepared  by  a witness  of  the  acts  detailed,  and  the  correctness 
of  the  account  may  be  relied  on: 

Our  city  has  for  some  days  past  been  the  theatre  of  the  most 
novel  and  startling- scene  that  we  have  ever  witnessed.  While 
we  regret  that  the  necessity  for  such  scenes  should  have  exist- 
ed, we  are  proud  of  the  public  spirit  and  indignation  against  of- 
fenders displayed  by  the  citizens,  and  congratulate  them  on 
having  at  length  banished  a class  of  individuals,  whose  shame- 
less vices  and  daring  outrages  have  long  poisoned  the  springs  of 
morality,  and  interrupted  the  relations  of  society.  For  years 
past,  professional  gamblers,  destitute  of  all  sense  of  moral  obli- 
gations— unconnected  with  society  by  any  of  its  ordinary  ties, 
and  intent  only  on  the  gratification  of  their  avarice — have  made 
Vicksburg  their  place  of  rendezvous — and,  in  the  very  bosom  of 
our  society,  boldly  plotted  their  vile  and  lawless  machinations. 
Here,  as  every  where  else,  the  laws  of  the  country  were  found 
wholly  ineffectual  for  the  punishment  of  these  individuals,  and, 
emboldened  by  impunity,  their  numbers  and  their  crimes  have 
daily  continued  to  multiply.  Every  species  of  transgression  fol- 
lowed in  their  train.  They  supported  a large  number  of  tippling 
houses,  to  which  they  would  decoy  the  youthful  and  unsuspect- 
ing, and,  after  stripping  them  of  their  possessions,  send  them 
forth  into  the  world  the  ready  and  desperate  instruments  of 
vice. 

Our  streets  every  where  resounded  with  the  echoes  of  their 
drunken  and  obscene  mirth,  and  no  citizen  was  secure  from 
their  villainy.  Frequently  in  armed  bodies,  they  have  disturb- 
ed the  good  order  of  public  assemblages,  insulted  our  citizens, 


and  defied  our  civil  authorities.  Thus  had  they  continued  to 
grow  bolder  in  their  wickedness,  and  more  formidable  in  their 
numbers,  until  Saturday,  the  fourth  of  July,  instant,  when  our 
citizens  had  assembled,  together  with  the  corps  of  Vicksburg 
volunteers,  at  the  barbacue,  to  celebrate  the  day  by  the  usual 
festivities.  After  dinner,  and  during  the  delivery  of  the  toasts, 
one  of  the  officers  attempted  to  enforce  order  and  silence  at  the 
table,  when  one  of  these  gamblers,  whose  name  is  Cakler,  who 
had  impudently  thrust  himself  into  the  company,  insulted  the 
officer,  and  struck  one  of  the  citizens.  Indignation  immediate- 
ly rose  high,  and  it  was  only  by  the  interference  of  the  com- 
mandant that  he  was  saved  from  instantaneous  punishment. 
He  was,  however,  permitted  to  retire,  and  the  company  dis- 
persed. 

The  military  corps  proceeded  to  the  public  square  of  the  city, 
and  information  was  received  that  Cakler  was  coming  up  arm- 
ed, and  resolved  to  kill  one  of  the  volunteers  who  had  been 
most  active  in  expelling  him  from  the  table.  Knowing  his  des- 
perate character — two  of  the  corps  instantly  stept  forward  and 
arrested  him.  A loaded  pistol,  a large  knife  and  a dagger  were 
found  on  his  person,  all  of  which  he  had  procured  since  he  had 
separated  from  the  company.  To  liberate  him,  would  have 
been  to  devote  several  of  the  most  respectable  members  of  the 
company  to  his  vengeance,  and  to  proceed  against  him  at  law 
would  have  been  mere  mockery,  inasmuch,  as,  not  having  had 
the  opportunity  of  consummating  his  design,  no  adequate  pu- 
nishment could  have  been  inflicted  on  him.  Consequently  it' 
was  determined  to  lake  him  into  the  woods  and  Lynch  him — 
which  is  a mode  of  punishment  provided  for  such  as  become 
obnoxious  in  a manner  which  the  law  cannot  reach.  He  was 
immediately  carried  out  under  a guard,  attended  by  a crowd  of 
respectable  citizens — tied  to  a tree,  punished  with  stripes — tar- 
red and  feathered;  and  ordered  to  leave  the  city  in  forty-eight 
hours.  In  the  meantime  one  of  his  comrades,  the  Lucifer  of 
the  gang,  had  been  endeavoring  to  rally  and  arm  his  confede- 
rates for  the  purpose  of  rescuing  him;  which  however  he  failed 
to  accomplish. 

Having  thus  aggravated  the  whole  band  of  these  desperadoes, 
and  feeling  no  security  against  their  vengeance,  the  citizens 
met  at  night  in  the  court  house,  in  a large  number,  and  there 
passed  the  following  resolutions: 

Resolved,  That  a notice  be  given  all  professional  gamblers, 
that  the  citizens  of  Vicksburg  are  resolved  to  exclude  them  from 
this  place  and  its  vicinity;  and  that  twenty-four  hours  notice  be 
given  them  to  leave  the  place. 

Resolved,  That  all  persons  permitting  faro  dealing  in  their 
houses,  be  also  notified  that  they  will  be  prosecuted  therefor. 

Resolved,  That  one  hundred  copies  of  the  foregoing  resolu- 
tions be  printed  and  stuck  up  at  the  corners  of  the  streets— and 
that  this  publication  be  deemed  notice. 

On  Sunday  morning,  one  of  these  notices  was  posted  at  the 
corners  of  each  square  of  the  city.  During  that  day  (the  5th 
instant)  a majority  of  the  gang,  terrified  by  the  threats  of  the 
citizens,  dispersed  in  different  directions,  without  making  any 
opposition,  it  was  sincerely  hoped  that  the  remainder  would 
follow  their  example,  and  thus  prevent  a bloody  termination  of 
the  strife  which  had  commenced.  On  the  morning  of  the  6th, 
the  military  corps,  followed  by  a file  of  several  hundred  citi- 
zens, marched  to  each  suspected  house,  and,  sending  in  an  ex- 
amining committee, dragged  out  every  faro  table  and  other  gam- 
bling apparatus  that  could  be  found.  At  length  they  approach- 
ed a house  which  was  occupied  by  one  of  the  most  profligate  of 
the  gang,  whose  name  was  North,  and  in  which  it  was  under- 
stood that  a garrison  of  armed  men  had  been  stationed.  All 
hoped  that  these  wretches  would  be  intimidated  by  the  superior 
numbers  of  their  assailants,  and  surrender  themselves  at  discre- 
tion, rather  than  attempt  a desperate  defence.  The  house  being 
surrounded,  the  back  door  was  burst  open,  when  four  or  five 
shots  were  fired  from  the  interior,  one  of  which  instantly  killed 
Dr.  Hugh  S.  Bodley,  a citizen  universally  beloved  and  respect- 
ed. The  interior  was  so  dark  that  the  villains  could  not  be 
seen;  but  several  of  the  citizens,  guided  by  the  flash  of  their 
guns,  returned  their  fire.  A yell  from  one  of  the  party  announc- 
ed that  one  of  these  shots  had  been  effectual;  and  by  this  time 
a crowd  of  citizens,  their  indignation  overcoming  all  other  feel- 
ings, burst  open  every  door  of  the  building,  and  dragged  into  the 
light  those  who  had  not  been  wounded. 

North,  the  ringleader,  who  had  contrived  this  desperate  plot, 
could  not  be  found  in  the  building,  but  was  apprehended  by 
a citizen,  while  attempting,  in  company  with  another,  to  make 
his  escape,  at  a place  not  far  distant.  Himself,  with  the  rest 
of  the  prisoners,  were  then  conducted  in  silence  to  the  scaf- 
fold. One  of  them,  not  having  been  in  the  building  before  it 
was  attacked,  nor  appearing  to  be  concerned  with  the  rest,  ex- 
cept that  he  was  the  brother  of  one  of  them,  was  liberated. 
The  remaining  number  of.five,  among  whom  was  the  indivi- 
dual who  had  been  shot,  but  who  still  lived,  were  immediately 
executed  in  presence  of  the  assembled  multitude.  All  sym- 
pathy for  the  wretches  was  completely  merged  in  detestation 
and  horror  of  their  crime.  The  whole  procession  then  return- 
ed to  the  city,  collected  all  the  faro  tables  into  a pile  and  burnt 
them.  This  being  done,  a troop  of  horsemen  set  out  for  a 
neighboring  house  to  the  residence  of  Hord,  the  individual  who 
had  attempted  to  organize  a force  on  the  day  of  this  disturb- 
ance, for  the  rescue  of  Cabler,  and  had  since  threatened  to 
fire  the  city.  He  had,  however,  made  his  escape  on  that 
day,  and  the  next  morning  crossed  the  Big  Black,  at  Baldwin’s 
ferry,  in  a state  of  indiscribable  CQnsternatlon.  We  lament  his 
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escape,  as  his  whole  coarse  of  life,  for  the  last  three  years,  has 
exhibited  the  most  shameless  profligacy,  and  been  a continual 
series  of  transgressions  against  the  laws  of  God  and  man. 

The  names  of  the  individuals  who  perished  were  as  follows: 
North,  Hallums,  Dutch  Bill,  Smith  and  McCall. 

Their  bodies  were  cut  down  on  the  morning  after  execution, 
and  buried  in  a ditch. 

It  is  not  expected  that  this  act  will  pass  without  censure  from 
those  who  had  not  an  opportunity  of  knowing  and  feeling  the 
dire  necessity  out  of  which  it  originated.  The  laws,  however 
severe  in  the  provision,  have  never  been  sufficient  to  correct  a 
vice  which  must  be  established  by  positive  proof,  and  cannot, 
like  others,  be  shown  from  circumstantial  testimony.  It  is 
practised,  too,  by  individuals  whose  whole  study  is  to  violate 
the  law  in  such  a manner  as  to  evade  its  punishment,  and  who 
never  arp  in  want  of  secret  confederates  to  swear  them  out  of 
their  difficulties,  whose  oaths  cannot  be  impeached  for  any 
specific  cause.  We  had  borne  with  their  enormities,  until  to 
have  suffered  them  any  longer  would  not  only  have  proved  us 
to  be  destitute  of  every  manly  sentiment,  but  would  also  have 
implicated  us  in  the  guilt  of  accessories  to  their  crimes. 

Society  may  be  compared  to  the  elements,  which,  although 
“order  is  their  first  law,”  can  sometimes  he  purified  only  by  a 
storm.  Whatever,  therefore,  sickly  sensibility  or  mawkish  phi- 
lanthropy may  say  against  the  course  pursued  by  us,  we  hope 
that  our  citizens  will  not  relax  the  code  of  punishment  which 
they  have  enacted  against  this  infamous,  unprincipled  and 
baleful  class  of  society — and  we  invite  Natchez,  Jackson,  Co- 
lumbus, Warrenton  and  all  our  sister  towns  throughout  the 
state,  in  the  name  of  our  insulted  laws — ol  offended  virtue,  and 
of  slaughtered  innocence,  to  aid  us  in  exterminating  this  deep- 
rooted  vice  from  our  land. 

The  revolution  has  been  conducted  here  fey  the  most  respec- 
table citizens,  heads  of  families,  members  of  all  classes,  pro- 
fessions and  pursuits.  None  have  been  heard  to  utter  a syllable 
of  censure  against  either  the  act  or  the  manner  in  which  it  was 
performed. 

An  anti-gambling  society  has  been  formed,  the  members  of 
which  have  pledged  their  lives,  fortunes  and  sacred  honors,  for 
the  suppression  of  gambling,  and  the  punishment  and  expulsion 
of  gamblers. 

And,  so  far  as  we  know,  public  opinion,  both  in  town  and 
country,  is  decidedly  in  favor  of  the  course  pursued.  We  have 
never  known  the  public  so  unanimous  on  any  subject. 

Since  the  above  was  in  type,  we  see  itstated  on  the  authority 
of  a letter  received  in  Cincinnati,  that  eighteen  more  of  the 
gamblers  had  been  taken,  after  a severe  chase,  (in  which  se- 
veral of  the  pursuing  party  were  killed),  and  were  wailing  exe- 
cution under  the  same  summary  Jaw. 

— *"«®  @ - 

ABOLITION. 

Meeting  of  southern  gentlemen  in  New  York  on  the  subject 
of  abolition. 

From  the  Courier  and  Enquirer. 

A meeting  called  for  this  purpose  some  days  since,  was  held 
at  Tammany  Hall  on  Monday  evening  the  20lh  inst.  An  elo- 
quent preamble  and  resolutions  were  adopted,  and  several  gen- 
tlemen addressed  the  meeting.  We  are  unable  to  give  the  pro- 
ceedings at  length,  and  have  only  room  to  give  a very  scanty 
outline  of  the  speeches  of  one  or  two  of  the  gentlemen.  Dr. 
David  C.  Carr,  of  New  Orleans,  was  in  the  chair,  John  Hutch- 
ins, esq.  of  Mississippi,  acted  as  vice  president,  and  col.  Sparks, 
of  Louisiana,  was  appointed  secretary. 

Col.  Foster,  of  Georgia,  said  that  he  very  unexpectedly  came 
to  the  meeting,  which  lie  would  not  have  done  did  he  antici- 
pate such  a resolution  as  the  one  which  was  just  read.  As, 
however,  he  was  at  the  meeting,  he  felt  hound  to  express  his 
dissent  from  the  resolution.  lie  objected  to  it  in  the  first  place, 
because  it  gave  too  much  importance  to  a set  of  fanatics,  whom 
he  believed  had  not  the  power  to  do  mischief, .and  therefore  he 
would  not  hold  out  such  an  idea  to  the  enuntry.  Let  the  meet- 
ing but  contemplate  the  consequences  of  this  resolution;  sup- 
posing it  to  be  passed,  and  that  the  southern  states  concurred 
in  it,  and  held  a convention  on  the  borders  of  Carolina  or  Ken- 
tucky; might  not  such  a convention  of  slave  holding  states  im- 
press the  country  with  the  idea  that  there  was  going  to  be  a 
dissolution  ol  the  union.  Any  idea  of  this  sort  was,  however, 
mere  gasconading  and  nonsense.  All  the  people  of  the  south 
wanted,  was  to  protect  their  properly.  The  south  itself  would 
not  approve  of  such  a meeting,  for  the  southerners  did  not  be- 
lieve that  the  fanatics  possessed  any  influence  whatever.  He 
wished  to  h i the  north  see  that  the  south  relied  upon  it,  and  as 
for  the  tanatics,  he  defied  them. 

(.  ol  Knapp,  of  this  city,  also  addressed  the  meeting,  as  did 
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the  resolution  contemplated),  to  the  efforts  of  those  deluded 
men,  (the  abolitionists).  He  had  spent  the  last  six  weeks  in 
the  eastern  states,  and  had  conversed  freely  with  many  of  the 
most  intelligent  gentlemen  in  the  country,  and  had  been  pleas- 
ed to  learn  that  the  great  hulk  of  the  people  were  utterly  op- 
posed to  agitating  or  intermeddling  witli  this  mailer.  They 
considered  it  a local  question,  which  the  constitution,  as  well 
as  every  sentiment  of  humanity,  forbade  them  to  touch.  Why 
then  recommend  a call  of  a convention  of  the  southern  states? 
It  would  not  only  tend  to  foment  jealousies  between  the  north 
and  south,  but  it  would  be  giving  an  importance  to  the  efforts 
of  the  abolitionists,  which  circumstances  do  not  justify.  Judge 
P.  said  lie  bad  an  abiding  confidence  in  the  intelligence  ami 
fraternal  feeling  of  his  northern  brethren  on  this  important 
question,  and  viewing  it  in  this  light,  he  w-as  in  favor  of  striking 
out  the  original  resolution  for  the  purpose  of  adopting  the  sub- 
stitute, as  embraced  in  the  two  resolutions  last  offered. 

The  following  resolutions  were  moved  and  carried,  by  way 
of  substitute  for  those  annexed  to  the  preamble;  alter  the  pas- 
sage of  which  the  meeting  adjourned. 

Resolved,  That  whether  slavery  in  onr  country  be  an  evil  or 
not,  it  is  a question  belonging  solely  to  the  states  in  which  it  is 
tolerated,  and  whether  it  shall  be  continued  or  abolished,  is 
also  a question  which  belongs  solely  to  those  stales  to  deter- 
mine. 

Resolved,  That  the  people  of  the  south  cannot  for  a moment 
indulge  any  serious  apprehension,  that  the  efforts  of  the  aboli- 
tionists, on  the  subject  of  slavery,  can  seriously  affect  public 
opinion,  even  in  the  north;  and  that  we  rely  with  confidence  on 
the  intelligence  of  our  northern  brethren  to  frustrate  and  defeat 
the  mischievous  schemes  of  designing  demagogues  and  deluded 
fanatics.  But  should  a crisis,  which  we  earnestly  deprecate, 
unhappily  arrive,  we  warn  our  fellow  citizens  that  our  rights  of 
property  are  sacred  and  will  be  maintained. 

Judge  Pickett  moved  that  the  resolutions  be  put  separately, 
which  was  accordingly  done,  and  passed  with  only  two  dissent- 
ing voices. 

A resolution  was  then  passed,  to  publish  the  preamble  and 
resolutions  in  all  the  papers  of  this  city — and  another  thanking 
the  chairman  for  his  conduct  in  presiding. 

MR.  RANDOLPH’S  WILL. 

From  the  Richmond  Enquirer. 

So  much  curiosity  has  been  expressed  to  see  the  will  which 
has  just  been  admitted  to  probat,  that  we  have  obtained  a copy, 
and  lay  it  before  our  readers.  It  is  a remarttable  document. 
It  is  stamped  with  the  originality  and  genius  of  that  extraordi- 
nary man: 

“In  the  name  of  God,  amen — I,  John  Randolph,  of  Roanoke, 
;n  the  county  of  Charlotte,  and  commonwealth  of  Virginia,  do 
ordain  and  appoint  this  my  last  will  and  testament,  hereby  re- 
voking all  oilier  wills  and  testaments  and  codicils  whatsoever, 
in  manner  and  form  following — that  is  to  say:  On  this  first  day 
of  January,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirty- two,  to 
which  I have  set  my  hand  and  affixed  my  seal,  binding  my 
heirs  and  assigns  forever — 

I give  and  bequeath  all  my  estate,  real  and  personal,  in  pos- 
session or  action,  reversion  or  remainder,  to  John  C.  Bryan, 
only  son  of  John  Randolph  Bryan  and  Elizabeth  Coaller  his 
wife,  daughter  of  my  dear  sister  Fanny,  for  and  during  the  life 
of  the  said  John  C.  Bryan,  with  remainder  to  his  eldest  son,  in 
fee  simple,  to  him  and  his  heirs  forever,  and,  in  defect  of  such 
issue,  then  to  the  son  of  Henry  St.  George  Tucker,  called 
John  Randolph,  after  me,  for  and  during  his  natural  life,  with 
remainder  to  his  eldest  son,  and,  i.n  defect  of  any  such  issue, 
then  to  Tudor  Tucker,  brother  of  the  aforesaid  Randolph  Tuck- 
er, for  and  during  his  natural  life,  with  remainder  to  his  eldest 
son. 

And  I do  hereby  appoint  my  friends,  WTm.  Leigh  of  Halifax, 
and  my  brother,  Henry  St.  George  Tucker,  president  of  the 
court  of  appeals,  executors  of  this  my  last  will  and  testament, 
requiring  them  to  sell  all  the  slaves  and  other  personal  or  per- 
ishable property,  and  vest  the  proceeds  in  bank  stock  of  the 
bank  of  the  United  States,  and  in  default  of  there  being  no  such 
bank,  (which  may  God  grant,  for  the  safety  of  our  liberties),  iu 
the  English  three  per  cent,  consols,  and  in  case  of  there  being 
no  such  stocks  (which  also  may  God  also  grant  for  the  salva- 
tion of  Old  England),  then  in  the  United  States  three  per  cent, 
stock,  or  in  default  of  such  stock,  in  mortages  on  land  in  Eng- 
land. 

From  the  sale  of  my  perishable  property  I except  my  library, 
books,  maps,  charts  and  engravings,  included,  my  pictures, 
plate,  household  linen  and  the  furniture  of  my  bed  chamber  in 
the  old  house,  arid  all  the  furniture  in  the  new  house,  wines, 
together  with  such  other  articles  as  my  said  executors  may 
deem  proper  to  keep  for  the  benefit  of  the  heir.  And  my  will 
and  desire  is,  that  my  said  executors  may  select  from  among 
my  slaves  a number,  not  exceeding  one  hundred  for  the  use  of 
the  heir,  the  remainder  to  he  sold,  t also  desire  that  my  Busby 
Forest  tract  of  land  may  fee  sold  and  made  chargeable  with 
such  debts,  and  legacies  as  hereafter  I may  see  fit  to  give, 
when  I shall  have  more  leisure  to  make  my  will — this  being 
made  in  consequence  of  having  cancelled  a former  will  this 
night,  in  presence  of  William  Leigh  aforesaid,  the  sole  execu- 
tor under  that  will,  and  joint  executor  under  this  will,  which  I 
mnke  to  guard  against  the  possibility  of  dying  intestate. 

I have  in  the  bank  of  Virginia  upwards  of  20,000  dollars,  of 
which  sum  I desire  payment  to  be  made  foj- tfie  land  purchased 
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by  me  the  day  before  yesterday,  of  Elisha  E.  Hundley,  and  I 
bequeath  the  remainder  to  be  equally  divided  between  my  said 
executors,  Wm.  Leigh,  and  H.  S.  G.  Tucker,  esquires — and  I 
further  charge  niy  Bushy  Forest  estate  with  a further  legacy  to 
J.  Randolph  Leigh,  youngest  sou  of  Wm.  Leigh  aforesaid,  of 
five  thousand  dollars. 

And  it  is  my  will  and  desire,  that  no  inventory  be  taken  of 
my  estate,  except  of  slaves  and  horses,  and  that  no  security  be 
given  by  or  required  of  my  said  executors,  having  full  faith  in 
their  honor;  neither  shall  they  be  held  to  account  to  any  court 
or  person  whatsoever,  for  their  discharge  of  this  trust  so  confid- 
ed by  me  in  them. 

To  Dr.  John  Brockenbrough,  I leave  all  my  French  plate, 
now  in  Richmond  at  J.  P.  Tuylor’s.  Also  my  chariot  and 
harness,  and  the  hoises  called  John  Bull  and  Jonathan,  alias 
John  VV. 

To  John  Wickham,  esquire,  my  best  of  friends  without  mak- 
ing any  professions  of  friendship  for  me,  and  the  best  and  wisest 
man  I ever  knew,  except  Mr.  Macon,  I bequeath  my  mare 
Flora  and  my  stallion  Gascoigne,  together  with  two  old  fashion- 
ed, double  handled  silver  cups  and  two  tankards,  unengraved 
— the  cups  are  here  and  the  tankards  or  cans  in  Richmond,  and 
I desire  that  he  will  have  his  arms  engraved  upon  them,  and  at 
the  bottom  these  words,  “from  J.  R.  of  Roanoke  to  John 
Wickham,  esquire,  a token  of  the  respect  and  gratitude  which 
he  never  ceased  to  feel  for  his  unparalleled  kindness,  courtesy 
and  services.” 

To  Nathaniel  Macon  I give  and  bequeath  my  oldest  high  sil- 
ver candlesticks,  my  silver  punch  ladle  with  whalebone  handle, 
a pair  of  silver  cans  with  handles  and  my  crest  engraved  there 
on,  my  hard  metal  dishes  that  have  my  crest  of  J.  R.  in  old 
English  letters  engraved  thereon,  also  the  plates  with  the  same 
engraving,  the  choice  of  four  of  my  best  young  mares  and  geld- 
ings, and  the  gold  watch,  by  Roskell,  that  was  Tudor’s,  with 
the  gold  chain,  and  may  every  blessing  attend  him,  the  best 
and  purest  and  wisest  man  that  I ever  knew.  To  my  brother 
Henry  Tucker,  my  gold  watch  by  Barwise.  The  chronometer 
by  Arnold,  and  knives  and  forks,  &c.  from  Rodgers,  to  go  to 
the  heir.  To  Wm.  Leigh,  all  duplicates  of  my  books,  and  my 
brood  mares  Last  Chance  and  Amy.  To  H.  Tucker,  Young 
Whalebone  and  Young  Never  Tire,  also  Topaz  and  Janus,  and 
Camilla,  and  Marcella. 

JOHN  RANDOLPH  of  Roanoke. 

MR.  LIVINGSTON-AT  PHILADELPHIA. 

After  the  toast  complimentary  to  himself,  (inserted  in  page 
361)  given  by  Mr.  Dallas , Mr.  Livingston  rose  and  said — 

Fellow  citizens:  Overcome  as  I am  by  the  enthusiastic  testi- 
mony you  have  just  given  of  approbation  and  applause,  if  the 
expression  of  my  gratitude  should  appear  simple  and  unadorn- 
ed, I pray  you  to  consider  that  it  comes  direct  from  the  heart, 
and  that  I have  not  the  talent  to  array  it  in  the  florid  language 
usually  employed  on  similar  occasions. 

All  I can  say  under  the  feelings  which  agitate  me  is,  that  I 
thank  you,  my  fellow  citizens,  I thank  you  sincerely,  from  my 
bead  I thank  you.  Much  for  myself,  more,  much  more,  for 
our  common  country;  for  you  have  but  recorded  its  voice  in 
the  shouts  you  have  just  uttered,  which  proclaim,  in  language 
not  to  be  misunderstood,  that  democratic  republics  are  as  tena- 
cious of  their  dignity,  and  as  sensitive  to  any  imputation  on 
their  national  honor,  as  the  proudest  monarchy.  The  case  that 
has  drawn  forth  this  noble  expression  of  national  feeling,  is  of 
novel  occurrence.  Heretofore  we  have  contended  for  rights 
withheld,  for  interests  invaded — we  contended  manfully,  suc- 
cessfully, but  never  with  perfect  unanimity.  Now  we  are  call- 
ed on  to  consider  a question  of  national  dignity,  unmingled 
with  any  other  consideration,  and  the  country  shows  by  its  un- 
exampled unanimity,  that  it  considers  this  last  as  of  paramount 
importance.  Lost  rights  may  he  recovered;  the  battles  of  free- 
dom, though  “sometimes  lost,”  are,  in  the  end,  “always  won.” 
Injuries  to  interest  may  be  repaired;  but  the  reputation  of  a 
country  once  lost  can  never  be  regained. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  seem  to  be  deeply  sensible 
of  this  great  truth,  and  the  cry  which  I first  heard  on  my  arri- 
val, of  “No  apology!  No  concession!”  has  been  repeated  by  the 
unanimous  voice  of  the  nation  from  the  seaboard  to  the  moun- 
tains, from  the  mountains  to  the  great  lakes  and  the  valleys  of 
the  Mississippi.  Not  only  all  the  prejudices  of  party  seem  lost 
in  this  national  spirit,  but  strong  personal  interests  give  way  to 
the  patriotic  feeling,  which  prompts  even  those  who  are  inte- 
rested in  the  claims  on  France  to  reject,  with  disdain,  the  idea 
of  purchasing  their  payment  by  an  act  of  national  dishonor.  I 
renew,  therefore,  my  congratulations  to  you  and  to  the  coun- 
try on  the  noble  spirit  which  pervades  it. 

The  occasion  which  has  brought  you  together  adds  one  more 
to  the  many  preceding  refutations  of  the  charge  of  ingratitude 
against  republics,  for  the  people  have,  on  this  occasion,  most 
generously  repaid  moderate  services,  ordinary  talents  and  hum- 
ble efforts,  by  the  highest  of  all  rewards,  their  approbation  and 
applause. 

No!  republics  are  not  ungrateful!  The  charge  is  made  by  the 
sordid  and  the  vain,  who  think  nothing  valuable  but  gold,  no- 
thing honorable  but  titles,  and  that  gaudy  ribbons  are  the  pro- 
per recompense  for  merit.  No,  gentlemen,  republics  are  not 
ungrateful,  but  they  are  judicious  in  their  choice  of  rewards. 
They  do  not  give  hereditary  honors  to  virtue  and  wisdom  which 
may  descend  to  folly  and  vice.  They  do  not  wring  its  earnings 


from  the  hard  hand  of  labor,  that  it  may  be  poured  out  in  pen- 
sions on  the  idle  and  unworthy.  They  do  not  decorate  with 
stars  and  spangled  garters— with  ribbons  and  crosses  and  gew- 
gaws, men  who  if  they  have  done  any  thing  that  may  seem  to 
have  deserved  these  childish  toys,  may  afterwards  prove  un- 
worthy of  the  decoration.  But  they  give  a nobler,  a higher  re- 
compense for  services— they  give  their  confidence,  and  the  seal 
of  their  approbation  is  a prouder  distinction  than  any  that  dan- 
gles from  the  button  hole,  or  is  embroidered  on  the  breast  of  the 
titled  courtier;  and  I feel  myself  more  honored  as  well  as  grati- 
fied by  the  applauding  voice  of  my  fellow  citizens — by  the  grasp 
of  their  friendly  hands,  some  of  them  hard  with  honest  labor— 
by  their  countenances  beaming  with  the  fire  of  patriotism,  infi- 
nitely more  honored  than  I could  be  by  any  titular  appendage 
to  my  name  that  a monarch  could  bestow. 

It  would  be  the  basest  want  of  gratitude  in  me  were  I to 
complain  of  that  of  my  country.  In  my  case  this  noble  reward 
has  been  bestowed  with  an  undeserved  profusion.  Good  in- 
tentions, some  diligence — a love  of  country  common  to  me 
with  all  of  you,  and  much  zeal  for  its  honor,  have  received 
that  which  would  strictly  have  been  due  to  successful  talent. 
I was  sent  to  procure  payment  of  a debt  long  due  to  our  fellow 
citizens,  and  I have  returned  empty  handed.  I was  instructed 
to  reconcile  the  jarring  interests  of  our  country  with  that  to 
which  I was  sent,  and  I have  left  them  more  embroiled  than 
ever.  I have  returned  then,  as  the  lawyers  say,  re  infecta,  to- 
tally without  success.  Yet  my  return  has  been  welcome^  as  if 
my  mission  had  been  crowned  with  complete  success.  Why  is 
this?  Simply  because  circumstances  placed  me  in  a situation 
to  assert  the  honor  and  dignity  of  my  country — to  strike  a chord 
that  vibrated  through  every  American  heart,  and  to  do  it  in  a 
manner  which  every  one  approves,  because  every  one  feels  that 
in  the  same  situation  he  would  have  done  the  like. 

Yet  my  mission  has  not  been  totally  without  effect.  Two 
points  of  importance  have  been  gained:  the  ministry  of  France 
was  brought  early  in  the  negotiation,  to  the  formal  recognition, 
that  the  treaty  once  concluded,  bound  the  faith  of  the  nation; 
and  those  who  contended  for  the  right  of  the  legislature  to  in- 
terfere, have,  after  the  exercise  of  that  right,  found  that  more 
than  the  sum  stipulated  to  be.  paid  was  strictly  due. 

Other  points  remain  to  be  decided.  Whether  that  sum  thus 
acknowledged  to  be  due  can  be  withheld  in  satisfaction  for  an 
imaginary  insult. 

Whether  the  pledged  faith  of  a nation  can  be  redeemed  in 
any  other  way  than  by  a performance  of  its  engagements. 

And  whethp,r  a high  minded  gallant  people  will  submit  to  an 
appreciation  of  its  dignity  in  francs  and  centimes. 

Whatever  may  be  the  solution  of  these  questions  on  the 
other  side  of  the  water,  there  is  but  one  on  this. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  amicable  relations  between  the  two 
countries  may  not  be  put  on  this  issue.  Honorable  means  have 
been  offered  to  the  ministry  of  France  to  retrace  their  steps. 
The  desire  which  the  king  has  always  manifested  to  preserve 
the  relations  of  amity  with  this  country— the  zeal  and  ability 
with  which  in  the  late  debate,  his  ministers  have  seconded  this 
desire,  would  lead  to  an  expectation  that  their  adherence  to 
the  extraordinary  and  inadmissible  condition  annexed  to  the 
law  was  the  result  of  uncontrolable  circumstances;  and  that  a 
regard  as  well  to  national  faith  as  to  the  reputation  of  their 
country  and  the  prerogative  of  the  crown,  will  induce  them  to 
abandon  the  ground  thus  inconsiderately  taken. 

In  the  meantime  our  conduct  ought  to  be  guided  by  the  sen- 
timent which  I beg  leave  to  offer: 

“Energetic  resolve,  calmly  expressed:  it  is  more  dignified, 
and  will  be  inqre  efficient  than  violence  or  invective.” 

Mr.  Livingston  sat  down  amid  repeated  and  enthusiastic 
cheers,  by  which  indeed  he  was  repeatedly  interrupted  during 
the  progress  of  his  eloquent  and  admirable  remarks. 

— -“>»e  Q om«— 

OHIO  AND  MICHIGAN. 

We  learn  from  the  Buffalo  N.  Y.  Advocate,  that  fresh 
difficulties  have  arisen  out  of  the  position  in  which  Mi- 
chigan and  her  neighboring  state  have  for  sometime  past 
placed  themselves. 

It  appears  that  a constable  from  Michigan,  named 
Truman  Heminway,  was  knocked  down  in  the  village  of 
Toledo  by  some  of  the  friends  of  Ohio,  while  himself  at- 
tempting to  knock  down  some  property  at  public  sale. 

It  is  stated  that  the  matter  was  not  a question  relative  to 
boundary  jurisdiction,  but  grew  in  some  measure  out  of 
an  excitement  about  the  validity  of  the  judgment  for 
which  the  property  was  seized. 

But  a much  more  serious  circumstance  subsequently 
occurred  at  the  same  place,  which  was  productive  of 
most  painful  results.  Mr.  Joseph  Wood,  a deputy  she- 
riff of  Monroe  county,  Michigan,  having  some  legal  pro- 
cess from  the  court  of  said  county,  for  several  individuals 
in  Toledo,  proceeded  to  that  place,  and  attempted  to 
serve  such  process  on  Mr.  Tzvo  Stickney,  son  of  major 
Stickney;  but  the  young  man  in  resisting  the  officer, 
stabbed  him  in  the  left  side  with  a dirk  knife — inflicting 
a severe  wound,  which  was  at  first  supposed  fatal,  but 
from  which  Mr.  Wood  is  since  in  a fair  way  of  recovery. 
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Stickney  has  left  the  territory,  and  the  acting  governor 
has  offered  a reward  of  two  hundred  dollars  for  his  ap- 
prehension and  delivery  to  the  sheriff*  of  Monroe  county. 

The  acting  governor  has  also  issued  his  proclamation, 
convening  a special  session  of  the  legislative  council  of 
the  territory,  on  the  17th  proximo;  stating  that  “matters 
of  import,  involving  the  rights  and  interests  of  the  terri- 
tory, require  the  consideration  of  the  council.” 

The  Sentinel  says  the  object  of  the  session  is  to  ascer- 
tain, through  that  body,  the  sense  of  the  people  on  the 
question,  whether  Michigan  shall  yield,  concurrently, 
any  portion  of  her  jurisdiction  to  the  state  of  Ohio. 

From  the  Detroit  Press  of  the  \bth  ult. 

Upon  inquiry,  we  learn  that  these  matters  have  relation  to 
our  difficulties  with  the  stale  of  Ohio.  It  appears,  that  imme- 
diately after  the  late  adjournment  of  the  legislature  of  Ohio, 
three  gentlemen  were  sent  to  Washington  by  gov.  Lucas,  “to 
bring  about  a more  full  and  satisfactory  understanding,  than  is 
believed  at  present  to  exist”  in  relation,  it  is  presumed,  to  the 
claim  of  Ohio  to  a portion  of  the  territory  of  Michigan.  The 
three  gentlemen  were  Messrs.  Swayne,  Allen  and  Disney.  In 
their  written  communication  to  the  secretary  of  state,  they 
were  not  only  extremely  cautious  in  stating  their  objects,  but 
disavow  their  appearance  at  Washington  in  any  other  charac- 
ter than  that  of  “private  citizens.” 

They  stale  to  the  honorable  secretary,  that  the  arrangement 
entered  into  at  Purrysburg,  on  the  7tli  of  April  last,  between 
gov.  Lucas,  Mr.  Rush  and  Mr.  Howard,  provided: 

1.  That  Harris’s  line  should  be  run  and  re-marked,  pursuant 
to  the  act  of  the  legislature  of  Ohio,  without  interruption. 

2.  That  both  parties  should  abstain  from  the  forcible  exer- 
cise of  jurisdiction  upon  the  disputed  territory,  until  after  the 
close  ot  the  next  session  of  congress. 

They  proceed  farther  to  state  what  Ohio  expects  and  desires 
under  the  act  to  carry  into  effect  this  arrangement.  It  is,  that 
the  authorities  of  Michigan  shall  not  interrupt  the  running  and 
re  marking  of  Harris’s  line  by  Ohio;  that  the  prosecutions  com- 
menced in  Michigan  against  citizens  of  Ohio  shall  be  discon- 
tinued, and  the  recognizances  discharged  for  llie  appearance 
of  the  defendants;  and  that  the  authorities  of  Michigan  abstain 
from  instituting  any  new  prosecutions  under  the  act  of  Februa- 
ry last,  until  the  close  of  the  next  session  of  congress. 

We  learn  that  the  secretary  of  state  intimated  to  the  Ohio 
genlleoien,  and  explicitly  informs  our  executive  that  Mr.  Rush 
and  Mr.  Howard  had  no  instructions  to  enter  into  the  arrange- 
ment imputed  to  them  in  the  law  of  Ohio,  and  by  the  governor 
and  other  persons  of  that  state;'and  that  the  department  of 
state  had  never  been  advised  by  those  commissioners  of  their 
having  proposed  such  an  arrangement.  The  president,  never- 
theless, anxious  to  preserve  the  public  tranquillity,  and  prevent 
collisions  that  would  bring  dishonor  on  the  country,  recom- 
mends, as  the  secretary  of  state  informs  both  parties,  such  a 
course  to  the  authorities  of  Michigan  as  shall,  without  preju- 
dice to  the  rights  of  either,  meet  the  wishes  of  all,  and  effect 
the  great  object  lie  lias  in  view,  the  preservation  of  the  peace 
and  tranquillity  of  the  country. 


DEBATE  ON  EXECUTIVE  PATRONAGE. 

Mr.  Webster  said,  the  professed  object  of  this  bill  was  the  re- 
duction of  executive  influence  and  patronage.  I concur,  said 
Mr.  VV.  in  the  propriety  of  that  object.  Having  no  wish  to  di- 
mmish or  to  control,  in  the  slightest  degree,  the  constitutional 
and  legal  authority  of  the  presidential  office,  I yet  think  that 
the  indirect,  and  vastly  increasing  influence  which  it  possesses, 
and  which  arises  from  the  power  of  bestowing  office,  and  of 
taking  it  away  again  at  pleasure,  and  from  the  manner  in  which 
that  power  seems  now  to  be  systematically  exercised,  is  pro- 
ductive ofserions  evils. 

*1  he  extent  of  the  patronage  springing  from  this  power  of  ap- 
pointment and  removal,  is  so  great,  that  it  brings  a dangerous 
inass  ot  private  and  personal  interests  into  operation  in  all  great 
public  elections  and  public  questions.  1’his  is  a mischief  which 
has  reached,  already,  an  alarming  height.  The  principle  of  re- 
publican governments,  we  are  laugh*,  is  public  virtue;  and, 
whatever  tends  either  to  corrupt  this  principle,  to  debase  it, 
or  to  weaken  iis  force,  tends,  in  the  same  degree,  to  the  final 
over  Hi  row  of  such  governments.  Our  representative  systems 
suppose,  Hint,  in  exercising  the  high  right  of  suffrage,  the 
greatest  of  all  political  rights,  and  in  forming  opinions  on  great 
public  measures,  men  will  act  conscientiously,  under  the  in- 
fluence of  public  principle  and  patriotic  duty;  and  that,  in  sup- 
pnrtmg  or  opposing  men  or  measures,  there  will  he  a general 
pre  a i nre  of  honest,  intelligent  Judgment,  and  manly  indepen 
deuce.  I lo  se  presumptions  lie  at  the  foundation  of  all  hope 
ot  maintaining  governments  entirely  popular.  Whenever  per- 
son, , individual  or  selfish  motives  influence  the  conduct  of  in- 
dividuals on  public  questions,  they  affect  the  safety  of  the 
whole  system.  When  these  motives  run  deep  and  wide,  and 
come  m serious  conflict  with  higher,  purer  and  more  patriotic 
purposes,  they  greatly  endanger  that  system;  and  all  will  ad- 
imt  that  if  their  extent  become  general  and  overwhelming, 
so  <1, at  all  public  principle  is  lost  sight  of,  and  every  election 
bernmes  a mere  scramble  for  office,  the  system  inevitably  must 
fall.  Every  wise  man,  in  and  out  of  government,  will  endea- 
vor .therefore,  to  promote  the  ascendancy  of  public  virtue,  and 
public  principle;  and  to  restrain,  as  (kr  as  practicable,  in  the 


actual  operaiion  of  our  institutions,  the  influence  of  selfish  and 
private  interests. 

1 concur  with  those  who  think  that,  looking  to  Ihe  present, 
and  looking  also  to  the  future,  aud  regarding  all  the  probabili- 
ties of  what  is  before  us,  as  to  the  qualities  which  Ehall  belong 
to  those  who  may  fill  the  executive  chair,  it  is  important  to  the 
stability  of  government,  and  the  wellaie  of  the  people,  that 
there  should  be  a check  to  the  progress  of  official  influence  and 
patronage.  The  unlimited  power  to  grant  office,  and  to  take  it 
away, gives  a command  over  the  hopes  an.d  fears  of  a vast  mul- 
titude of  men.  It  is  generally  true,  that  lie  who  controls  ano- 
ther man’s  means  of  living,  controls  his  will.  Where  there  are 
favors  to  be  granted,  there  are  u.-ually  enough  to  solicit  for 
them;  and  when  favors,  once  granted,  may  be  withdrawn  at 
pleasure,  there  is  ordinarily  little  security  for  personal  indepen- 
dence of  character.  The  power  of  giving  office  thus  affects  the 
fears  of  all  who  are  in,  and  the  hopes  of  all  who  are  out.  Those 
who  are  out,  endeavor  to  distinguish  themselves  by  active  poli- 
tical friendship,  by  warm  personal  devotion,  by  clamorous  sup- 
port of  men  in  whose  hands  is  the  power  of  reward;  while  those 
who  are  in,  ordinarily  take  care  that  others  shall  not  surpass 
them  in  such  qualities,  or  such  conduct,  as  are  most  likely  to 
secure  favor.  They  resolve  not  to  be  outdone  in  any  of  the 
works  of  partisanship.  The  consequence  of  all  this  is  obvious. 
A competitioh  ensues,  not  of  patriotic  labors,  not  of  rough  and 
severe  toils  for  the  public  good,  not  of  manliness,  independence 
and  public  spirit;  but  of  complaisance,  of  indiscriminate  sup- 
port of  executive  measures,  of  pliant  subserviency  and  gross 
adulation.  All  throng  and  rush  together  to  the  altar  of  man- 
worship;  and  there  they  offer  sacrifices,  and  pour  out  libations, 
till  the  thick  fumes  of  their  incense  turn  their  own  heads,  and 
turn,  also,  the  head  of  him  who  is  the  object  of  their  idolatry. 

The  existence  of  parlies  in  popular  governments  is  not 
to  be  avoided;  and  if  they  are  formed  on  constitutional  ques- 
tions, or  in  regard  to  great  measures  of  public  policy,  ami  do 
not  run  to  excessive  length,  it  may  be  admitted  that,  on  the 
whole,  they  do  no  great  harm.  But  the  patronage  of  office,  the 
power  of  bestowing  place  and  emoluments,  create  parties,  not 
upon  any  principle,  or  any  measure,  but  upon  the  single  ground 
of  personal  interest.  Under  the  direct  influence  of  this  motive, 
they  form  round  a leader,  and  they  go  lor  “the  spoils  of  victo- 
ry.” And  if  the  party  chieftain  becomes  the  national  chieftain, 
lie  is  still  but  loo  apt  to  consider  all  who  have  opposed  him  as 
enemies  to  be  punished,  and  all  who  have  supported  him  as 
friends  to  be  rewarded.  Blind  devotion  to  party,  and  to  the 
head  of  a party,  thus  take  place  of  the  sentiments  of  generous 
patriotism,  and  a high  and  exalted  sense  of  public  duty. 

Let  it  not  be  said,  sir,  that  the  danger  from  executive  patron- 
age, cannot  be  great,  since  the  persons  who  hold  office,  or  can 
hold  office,  constitute  so  small  a portion  of  the  whole  people. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  patronage  aefs, 
not  only  on  those  who  actually  possess  office,  but.  on  those  also 
who  expect  it,  or  hope  for  it;  and  in  the  next  place,  officehold- 
ers, by  their  very  situation,  their  public  station,  then  connexion 
with  the  business  of  individuals,  their  activity,  their  ability  to 
help  or  to  hurt,  according  to  their  pleasure;  their  acquaintance 
with  public  affairs,  and  their  zeal  and  devotion,  exercise  a de- 
gree of  influence,  out  of  all  proportion  to  their  numbers. 

Sir,  we  cannot  disregard  our  own  experience.  We  cannot 
shut  our  eyes  to  what  is  around  us  and  upon  us.  No  candid 
man  can  deny  that  a great,  a very  great  change  has  taken  place 
within  a few  years,  in  the  practice  of  the  executive  govern- 
ment, which  has  produced  a corresponding  change  in  our  poli- 
tical condition.  No  one  can  deny  that  office,  of  every  kind,  is 
now  sought  with  extraordinary  avidity,  and  that  the  condition, 
well  understood  to  be  attached  to  every  officer,  high  or  low,  is 
indiscriminate  support  of  executive  measures,  and  implicit 
obedience  to  executive  will.  For  these  reasons,  sir,  I am  for 
arresting  the  further  progress  of  this  executive  patronage,  it  we 
can  arrest  it.  I am  for  staving  the  further  contagion  of  this 
plague. 

The  bill  proposes  two  measures.  One  is  to  alter  the  duration 
of  certain  officers,  now  limited  absolutely  to  four  years;  so  that 
the  limitation  shall  be  qualified  or  conditional.  I ( the  officer  is 
in  default,  if  his  accounts  are  not  settled,  it  he  retains  or  misap- 
plies the  public  money,  information  is  to  be  given  thereof,  and 
thereupon  his  commission  is  to  cease.  But  if  his  accounts  are 
all  regularly  settled,  if  he  collects  and  disburses  the  public  mo- 
ney faithfully,  then  he  is  to  remain  in  office,  unless,  for  some 
other  cause,  the  president  sees  fit  to  remove  him.  This  is  the 
provision  of  the  bill.  It  applies  only  to  certain  enumerated  of- 
ficers, who  may  he  called  accounting  officers;  that  is  to  say,  of- 
ficers who  receive  and  disburse  the  public  money.  Formerly 
all  these  officers  held  their  places  at  the  pleasure  of  the  presi- 
dent. If  he  saw  no  jHst  cause  for  removing  them,  they  con- 
tinued in  their  situations;  no  fixed  period  being  assigned  for  the 
expiration  of  their  commissions.  But  the  act  of  1820  limited 
tbG  commissions  of  these  officers  to  four  years.  At  the  end  of 
four  years  they  went  out,  without  any  removal,  however  well 
they  may  have  conducted, or  hpwever  useful  to  the  public  their 
further  continuance  in  office  might  be.  They  might  be  nominat- 
ed asain,  or  might  not;  but  their  commission!:  expired. 

Now,  sir,  I freely  admit  that  considerable  benefit  has  arisen 
from  this  law.  f agree  that  it  has,  in  some  instances,  secured 
promptitude,  diligence  and  a sense  of  responsibility.  These 
were  the  benefits  which  those  who  passed  the  law  expected 
from  it;  and  these  benefits  have,  in  some  measure,  bn-n  rea- 
lized, But  I think  that  this  change,  in  the  tenure  of  office,  to 
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gether  with  some  good,  lias  brought  along  a far  more  than  equi- 
valent amount  of  evil.  By  the  operation  of  this  law,  the  presi- 
dent can  deprives  man  of  office  without  taking  the  responsi- 
bility of  removing  him.  The  law  itself  vacates  the  office,  and 
gives  the  means  of  rewarding  a friend  without  the  exercise  of 
the  power  of  removal  at  all.  Hurt}  is  increased  power,  with 
diminished  responsibility.  Here  is  a still  greater  dependence, 
for  the  means  of  living,  on  executive  favor,  and  of  course  a new 
dominion  acquired  over  opinion  and  over  conduct.  The  power 
of  removal-  is,  or  at  least  formerly  was,  a suspected  and  odious 
power.  Public  opinion  would  not  always  tolerate  it;  and  still 
less  frequently  did  it  approve  it.  Something  of  character, 
something  of  the  respect  of  the  intelligent  and  patriotic  part  of 
the  community  was  lost  by  every  instance  of  its  unnecessary 
exercise.  This  was  some  restraint.  But  the  law  of  1820  took 
it  all  away.  It  vacated  offices  periodically,  by  its  own  opera- 
tion, and  thus  added  to  the  power  of  removal,  which  is  left  still 
existing  in  full  force,  a new  and  extraordinary  facility  for  the 
extension  of  patronage,  influence  and  favoritism. 

I would  ask  every  member  of  the  senate  i(  he  does  not  per- 
ceive, daily,  effects  which  may  be  fairly  traced  to  this  cause? 
Does  he  not  see  a Union  of  purpose,  a devotion  to  power,  a co- 
operation in  action,  among  all  who  hold  office,  quite  unknown 
in  the  earlier  periods  of  the  government?  Does  he  not  behold, 
every  hour,  a stronger  development  of  the  principle  of  personal 
attachment,  and  a corresponding  diminution  of  genuine  and 
generous  public  feeling?  Was  indiscriminate  support  of  mea- 
sures, was  unwavering  fealty,  was  regular  suit  and  service  ever 
before  esteemed  such  important  and  essential  parts  of  official 
dut$? 

Sir,  the  theory  of  our  institutions  is  plain:  it  is,  that  govern- 
ment is  an  agency,  created  for  the  good  of  the  people;  and  that 
every  person  in  office  is  the  agent  and  servant  of  the  people. 
Offices  are  created,  not  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  are  to  fill 
them,  but  for  tire  public  convenience;  and  they  ought  to  be  no 
more  in  number,  nor  should  higher  salaries  be  attached  to  them, 
than  the  public  service  requires.  This  is  the  theory.  But  the 
difficulty , in  practice,  is,  to  pievent  a direct  reversal  of  all  this; 
to  prevent  public  offices  from  being  considered  as  intended  for 
the  use  and  emolument  of  those  who  can  obtain  them.  There 
is  a headlong  tendency  to  this,  and  it  is  necessary  to  restrain  it 
by  wise  and  effective  legislation.  There  is  still  another,  and 
perhaps  a greatly  more  mischievous  result,  from  extensive  pa- 
tronage in  the  hands  of  a single  magistrate,  and  to  which  I have 
already  incidentally  alluded.  .And  that  is,  that  men  in  office 
have  begun  to  think  themselves  mere  agents  and  servants  of  the 
appointing  power,  and  not  agents  of  the  government  or  the  conn- 
tty.  It  is,  in  an  especial  manner,  important,  if  it  be  practica- 
tile,  to  supply  some  eoirective  to  this  kind  of  feeling  and  opi- 
nion. It  is  necessary  to  bring  back  public  officers  to  the  con- 
viction that  they  belong  to  the  country,  and  not  to  any  admi- 
nistration, nor  to  any  one  man. 

The  army  is  the  army  of  the  country;  the  navy  is  the  . navy  of 
the  country;  neither  of  them  is  either  the  mere  instrument  of 
the  administration  for  the  lime  being,  or  of  him  who  is  at  the 
head  of  it.  The  post  office,  the  land  office,  the  custom  house, 
are,  in  like  manner,  institutions  of  the  country,  established  for 
the  good  of  the  people;  and  it  may  well  alarm  the  lovers  of  free 
institutions,  when  all  the  offices  in  these  several  departments 
are  spoken  of,  in  high  places,  as  being  but  “spoils  of  victory,” 
to  be  enjoyed  by  those  who  are  successful  in  a contest,  in  which 
they  profess  this  giasping  of  the  spoils  to  have  been  the  object 
of  their  efforts. 

This  part  of  the  bill,  therefore,  sir,  is  a subject  for  fair  com- 
parison. We  have  gained  something,  doubtless,  by  limiting  the 
commissions  of  these  officers  to  four  years,  But  have  we  gain- 
ed as  much  as  we  have  lost?  And  may  not  the  good  be  pre- 
served, and  the  evil  still  avoided?  Is  it  not  enough  to  say,  that 
if,  at.  the  end  of  four  years,  moneys  are  retained,  accounts  un- 
settled, or  other  duties  unperformed,  the  office  shall  be  held  to 
be  vacated,  without  any  positive  act  of  removal? 

For  one,  I think  the  balance  of  advantage  is  decidedly  in  fa- 
vor of  the  present  bill.  I think  it  Am  1 1 make  men  more  depend 
•'•it  on  their  own  good  conduct,  and  less  dependent  on  the  will 
of  others.  I believe  it  will  cause  them  to  regard  their  country 
more,  their  own  duty  more,  and  the  favor  of  individuals  less. 
J think  it  will  contribute  to  official  respectability,  to  freedom  of 
opinion,  to  independence  of  character;  and  I think  it  will  tend, 
in  no  small  degree,  to  prevent  the  mixture  of  selfish  and  per- 
sonal motives  with  the  exercise  of  high  political  duties.  It  will 
promote  true  aurl  genuine  republicanism,  by  causing  the  opi- 
nion of  the  people,  respecting  the  measures  of  government  and 
the  men  in  government,  to  he  formed  and  expressed  without 
fear  or  favor,  and  with  a more  entire  regard  to  their  true  and 
real  merits  or  demerits.  It  will  be,  so  far  as  its  effects  reach, 
an  auxiliary  to  patriotism  and  public  virtue,  in  their  warfare 
against  selfishness  and  cupidity. 

The  second  check  on  executive  patronage,  contained  in  this 
bill,  is  of  still  greater  importance  than  the  urst.  This  provision 
is,  that,  whenever  the  president  removes  any  of  these  officers 
from  office,  he  shall  state  to  the  senate  the  reasons  for  such  re- 
moval. 

This  part  of  the  hill  has  been  opposed,  both  on  constitutional 
grounds,  and  on  grounds  of  expediency. 

The  bill,  it  is  to  be  observed , expressly  recognises  and  admits 
the  actual  existence  of  the  power  of  removal.  1 do  not  mean 
to  deny,  and  the  hill  does  not  deny,  that,  at  the  present  mo- 
ment, the  president  may  rctnoyc  these  officers  at  will,  because 


the  early  decision  adopted  that  construction,  and  the  laws  have 
since,  uniformly,  sanctioned  it. 

The  law  of  1820,  intended  to  be  repealed  by  this  bill,  express- 
ly affirms  the  power.  I consider  it,  therefore,  a settled  point; 
settled  by  construction,  settled  by  precedent,  settled  by  the 
practice  of  the  government,  and  settled  by  statute.  At  the 
same  time,  I am  very  willing  to  say,  that,  after  considering  the 
question  again  and  again,  within  the  last  six  years,  in  my  deli- 
berate judgment,  the  original  decision  was  wrong.  I cannot 
but  think  that  those  who  denied  the  grower,  in  1789,  had  the 
best  of  the  argument;  and  yet,  I will  not  say  that  [ know  my- 
self so  thoroughly  as  to  affirm,  that  this  opinion  may  not  have 
been  produced,  in  some  measure,  by  that  abuse  of  the  power, 
which  has  been  passing  before  our  eyes  for  several  years.  It  is 
possible,  that  this  experience  of  the  evil  may  have  affected  my 
view  of  the  constitutional  argument.  It  appears  to  me,  how- 
ever, after  thorough  and  repealed,  and  conscientious  examina- 
tion, that  an  erroneous  interpretation  was  given  to  the  constitu- 
tion, in  this  respect,  by  the  decision  of  the  first  congress;  and  I 
will  ask  leave  to  state,  shortly,  the  reasons  for  that  opinion,  al- 
though there  is  nothing  in  this  bill  which  proposes  todistuib 
that  decision. 

The  constitution  no  where  says  one  word  of  the  power  of  re- 
moval from  office,  except  in  the  ease  of  conviction  on  impeach- 
ment. Wherever  the  power  exists,  therefore,  except  incases 
of  impeachment,  it  must  exist  as  a constructive  or  incidental 
power.  If  it  exists  in  the  president  alone,  it  must  exist  in  him 
because  it  is  attached  to  something  else,  or  included  in  some- 
thing else,  or  results  from  something  else,  which  is  granted  to 
the  president.  There  is  certainly  no  specific  grant;  it  is  a pow- 
er, therefore,  the  existence  of  which,  if  proved  at  all,  is  to  be 
proved  by  inference  and  argument. 

The  only  instance  in  which  the  constitution  speaks  of  remo- 
val from  office,  as  I have  already  said,  it  speaks  of  it  as  the  ex- 
ercise of  judicial  power;  that  is  to  say,  it  speaks  of  it  as  one 
part  of  the  judgment  of  the  senate,  in  cases  of  conviction  on  im- 
peachment. No  other  mention  is  made,  in  the  whole  instru- 
ment, of  any  power  of  removal.  Whence,  then,  is  the  power 
derived  to  the  president? 

It  is  usually  said,  by  those  who  maintain  its  existence  in  the 
single  hands  of  the  president,  that  the  power  is  derived  from 
that  clause  of  the  constitution  which  says,  “the  executive  pow- 
er shall  be  vested  in  a president.”  The  power  of  removal, 
they  argue,  is,  in  its  nature,  an  executive  power;  and,  as  the 
executive  power  is»thus  vested  in  the  president,  the  power  of 
removal  is  necessarily  included. 

It  is  true,  that  the  constitution  declares  that  the  executive 
power  shall  be  vested  in  the  president;  but  the  first  question 
which  then  arises  is,  what  is  executive  power!  What  is  the  de- 
gree, and  what  are  the  limitations ? Executive  power  is  not' a 
thing  so  well  known,  and  so  accurately  defined,  as,  that  the 
written  constitution  of  a limited  government  can  be  supposed 
to  have  conferred  it  in  a lump.  What  is  executive  power? 
What  are  its  boundaries?  What  model,  or  example,  had  the 
fiamers  of  the  constitution  in  their  minds,  when  they  spoke  of 
“executive  power?”  Did  they  mean  executive  power  as  known 
in  England,  or  as  known  in  France,  or  as  known  in  Russia? 
Did  they  take  it  as  defined  by  Montesquieu,  by  Burlamaqui,  or 
by  De  Lnlme?  All  these  differ  from  one  another  as  to  the  ex- 
lent  of  the  executive  power  of  government.  What,  then,  was 
intended  by  “the  executive  power?”  Now,  sir,  I think  it  per- 
fectly plain  and  manifest,  that,  although  the  framers  of  the  con- 
stitution meant  to  confer  executive  power  on  the  president,  yet 
they  meant  to  define  and  limit  that  power,  and  to  confer  no 
more  than  they  did  thus  define  and  limit.  When  they  say  it 
shall  be  vested  in  a president,  they  meant  that  one  magistrate,  to 
he  called  a president,  shall  hold  the  executive  authority;  but 
they  mean,  further,  that  he  should  hold  this  authority  accord- 
ing to  the  grants  and  limitations  of  the  constitution  itself. 

They  did  not  intend,  certainly,  a sweeping  gift  of  prerogative. 
They  did  not  intend  to  grant  to  the  president,  whatever  might 
he  construed,  or  supposed,  or  imagined  to  be  executive  power; 
and 'the  proof  that  they  meant  no  such  thing,  is,  that,  immedi- 
ately after  using  these  general  words,  they  proceed,  specifically, 
to  enumerate  his  several  distinct  and  particular  authorities,  to 
fix  and  define  them,  to  give  the  senate  an  essential  control  over 
tire  exercise  of  some  of  thetn,  and  to  leave  others  uncontroled. 
By  the  executive  power  conferred  on  the  president,  the  consti- 
tution means  no  more  than  that  portion  which  itself  creates, 
and  which  it  qualifies,  limits  and  circumscribes. 

A general  survey  of  the  frame  of  the  constitution  will  satisfy 
us  of  this.  That  instrument  goes  all  along  upon  the  idea  of  di- 
viding the  powers  of  government,  so  far  as  practicable,  into 
three  great  departments.  It  describes  the  powers  and  duties 
of  these  departments  in  an  article  allotted  to  each.  As  fir»t  in 
importance  and  dignity,  it  begins  with  the  legislative  depart- 
ment. The  first  article  of  the  constitution,  therefore,  com- 
mences with  the  declaration  that  “all  legislative  power  herein 
granted  shall  be  vested  in  a congress  of  the  United  States, 
which  shall  consist  of  a senate  and  house  of  representatives.” 
The  article  goes  on  to  prescribe  the  manner  in  which  congress 
is  to  be  constituted  and  organized,  and  then  proceeds  to  enume- 
rate, specifically,  the  powers  intended  to  be  granted;  and  adds  the 
general  clause,  conferring  such  authority  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  granted  powers  into  effect.  Now,  sir,  no  man  doubts 
that  this  is  a limited  legislature;  that  it  possesses  no  powers  but 
such  as  are  granted  by  express  words  or  necessary  implication; 
and  that  it  would  be  quite  preposterous  to  insist  that  congress 
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possessed  any  partirular  power  merely  because  it  is,  in  its  na- 
ture, a legislative  body,  if  no  grant  can  be  found  for  it  in  the 
constitution  itself. 

Then  comes,  sir,  the  second  article,  creating  an  executive 
power;  and  it  declares,  that  “the  executive  power  shall  be  vest- 
ed in  a president  of  the  United  States.”  After  providing  for 
the  mode  of  choosing  him,  it  immediately  proceeds  to  enume- 
rate, specifically,  the  powers  which  he  shall  possess  and  exer- 
cise, and  the  duties  which  he  shall  perform.  I consider  the 
language  of  this  article,  therefore,  precisely  equivalent  to  that 
in  which  the  legislature  is  created;  that  is  to  say,  I understand 
the  constitution  as  saying  that  “The  executive  power  herein 
granted,  shall  be  vested  in  a president  of  the  United  States.” 

In  like  manner  the  third  article,  or  that  which  is  intended  to 
arrange  the  judicial  system,  begins  by  declaring  that  “the  judi- 
cial power  of  the  United  States  shall  be  vested  in  one  supreme 
court,  and  in  such  inferior  courts  as  the  congress  may,  from 
lime  to  time,  ordain  and  establish.”  But  these  general  words 
do  not  show  what  extent  of  judicial  power  is  vested  in  the 
courts  of  the  United  States.  AH  that  is  left  to  be  done,  and  is 
done,  in  the  following  sections,  by  express  and  well  guarded 
provisions. 

I think,  therefore,  sir,  that  very  great  caution  is  to  be  used, 
and  the  grouml  well  considered,  before  we  admit  that  the  presi- 
dent derives  any  distinct  and  specific  powers  from  those  gene- 
ral words,  which  vest  the  executive  authority  in  him.  The 
constitution  itself  does  not  rest  satisfied  will)  these  general 
words.  It  immediately  goes  into  particulars,  and  carefully 
enumerates  the  several  authorities  which  the  president  shall 
possess.  The  very  first  of  the  enumerated  powers  is  the  com- 
mand of  the  army  and  navy.  This,  most  certainly,  is  an  ex- 
ecutive power.  And  why  is  it  particularly  set  down  and  ex- 
pressed, if  any  power  was  intended  to  be  granted  under  the  ge- 
neral words?  This  would  pass,  if  any  thing  would  pass,  under 
those  words.  But  enumeration,  specification,  particulariza- 
tion, was  evidently  the  design  of  the  framers  of  the  constitu- 
tion,, in  this  as  in  other  parts  of  it.  I do  not,  therefore,  regard 
the  declaration  that  the  executive  power  shall  be  vested  in  a 
president,  as  being  any  grant  at  all;  any  more  than  the  declara- 
tion that  the  legislative  power  shall  be  vested  in  congress,  con- 
stitutes, by  itself,  a grant  of  such  power.  In  the  one  case,  as 
in  the  other,  I think  the  object  was  to  describe  and  denominate 
the  department,  which  should  hold,  respectively,  the  legisla- 
tive and  the  executive  authority;  very  much,’  as  we  see,  in 
some  of  the  state  constitutions,  that  the  several  articles  are 
headed  with  the  titles,  “legislative  power,”  “executive  pow- 
er,” “judicial  power;”  and  this  entitling  of  the  articles,  with 
the  name  of  the  power,  has  never  been  supposed,  of  itself,  to 
confer  any  authority  whatever.  It  amounts  to  no  more  than 
naming  the  departments. 

If,  then,  the  power  of  removal  be  admitted  to  be  an  execu- 
tive power,  still  it  must  be  sought  for  and  found  among  the 
enumerated  executive  powers,  or  fairly  implied  from  some  one 
or  more  of  them.  It  cannot  be  implied  from  the  general  words. 
The  power  of  appointment  was  not  left  to  be  so  implied;  why, 
then,  should  the  power  of  removal  have  been  so  left?  They 
are  both  closely  connected;  one  is  indispensable  to  the  other, 
why  then  was  one  carefully  expressed,  defined  and  limited, 
and  not  one  word  said  about  the  other? 

Sir,  I think  the  whole  matter  is  sufficiently  plain.  Nothing 
is  said  in  the  constitution  about  the  power  of  removal,  because 
it  is  not  a separate  and  distinct  power.  It  is  part  of  the  power 
of  appointment,  naturally  going  with  it  or  necessarily  resulting 
from  it.  The  constitution  or  the  laws  may  separate  these  pow 
era,  it  is  true,  in  a particular  case,  as  is  done  in  respect  to  the 
judges,  who,  though  appointed  by  the  president  and  senate, 
cannot  be  removed  at  the  pleasure  of  either,  or  of  both.  So  a 
statute,  in  prescribing  the  tenure  of  any  other  office,  may  place 
the  officer  beyond  the  reach  of  the  appointing  power.  But 
where  no  other  tenure  is  prescribed,  and  officers  hold  their 
places  at  will,  that  will  is  necessarily  the  will  of  the  appointing 
power;  because  the  exercise  of  the  power  of  appointment  at  once 
displaces  such  officers.  The  power  of  placing  one  man  in  of 
fice,  necessarily  implies  the  power  of  turning  another  out.  If 
one  man  be  secretary  of  slate,  and  another  be  appointed,  the 
first  goes  out,  by  the  mere  force  of  the  appointment  of  the 
other,  without  any  previous  act  of  removal  whatever.  And 
this  is  the  practice  of  the  government,  and  has  been,  from  the 
first.  In  all  the  removals  which  have  been  made,  they  have 
generally  been  effected  simply  by  making  other  appointments. 

I cannot  find  a case,  to  the  contrary.  There  is  no  such  thing 
as  any  distinct  official  act  of  removal.  I have  looked  into  the 
practice,  and  caused  inquiries  to  be  made  in  the  departments, 
and  I do  not  learn  that  any  such  proceeding  is  known  as  an 
entry,  or  record,  of  the  removal  of  an  officer  from  office;  and 
the  president  could  only  act,  in  such  cases,  by  causing  some 
proper  record  or  entry  to  be  made,  ns  proof  of  the  fact  of  remo- 
val. I am  aware  that  there  have  been  some  cases,  in  which 
notice  has  been  sent  to  persons  in  office  that  their  services 
are,  or  will  be,  after  a given  day,  dispensed  with.  These  are 
usually  cases,  in  which  the  object  is,  not  to  inform  the  incum- 
bent that  he  is  removed , but  to  tell  him  that  a successor  either 
is,  or  by  a day  named,  will  be  appointed.  If  there  be  any  in- 
stances, in  which  such  notice  is  given,  without  express  refer- 
ence to  the  appointment  of  a successor,  they  are  few;  and  even 
in  these  6uch  reference  must  be  implied;  because,  in  no  case, 
is  there  any  distinct  official  act  of  removal,  as  f can  find,  un- 
connected with  the  act  of  appointment.  At  any  rate,  it  is  the 


l usual  practice,  and  has  heen  from  the  first,  to  consider  the  ap- 
pointment as  producing  the  removal  of  the  previous  incumbent. 
When  the  president  desires  to  remove  a person  from  office,  he 
sends  a message  to  the  senate,  nominating  some  other  person. 
The  message  usually  runs  in  this  form:  “I  nominate  A.  B.  to 
be  collector  of  the  customs,  &c.  in  the  place  of  C.  D.  remov- 
ed.” If  the  senate  advise  and  consent  to  this  nomination,  C. 
D.  is  effectually  out  of  office,  and  A.  B.  is  in,  in  li is  place. 
The  same  effect  would  be  produced,  if  the  message  should  say 
nothing  of  any  removal.  Suppose  A.  B.  to  be  secretary  of 
state,  and  the  president  to  send  us  a message,  saying,  merely, 
“I  nominate  C.  D.  to  be  secretary  of  state.”  If  we  confirm 
this  nomination,  C.  D.  becomes  secretary  of  state,  and  A.  B.  is 
necessarily  removed. 

I have  gone  into  these  details,  and  particulars,  sir,  for  the 
purpose  of  shewing,  that  not  only  in  the  nature  of  things,  but 
also  according  to  the  practice  of  the  government,  the  power  of 
removal  is  incident  to  the  power  of  appointment.  It  belongs 
to  it,  is  attached  to  it,  forms  a part  of  it,  or  results  from  it. 

If  this  be  true,  the  inference  is  manifest.  If  the  power  of  re- 
moval, when  not  otherwise  regulated  by  constitution  or  law, 
be  part  and  parcel  of  the  power  of  appointment,  or  a necessary 
incident  to  it,  then  whoever  holds  the  power  of  appointment, 
holds  also  the  power  of  removal.  But  it  is  the  president  and 
the  senate,  and  not  the  president  alone,  who  hold  the  power  of 
appointment;  and,  therefore,  according  to  the  true  construction 
of  the  constitution,  it  should  be  the  president  and  senate,  and 
not  the  president  alone,  who  hold  the  power  of  removal. 

The  decision  of  1789  has  been  followed  by  a very  strange  and 
indefensible  anomaly,  showing  that  it  does  not  rest  on  any  just 
principle.  The  natural  connexion  between  the  appointing 
power  and  the  removing  power  has,  as  I have  already  stated, 
always  led  the  president  to  bring  about  a removal  by  the  pro- 
cess of  a new  appointment.  This  is  quite  efficient  for  his  pur- 
pose, when  the  senate  confirms  the  new  nomination.  One 
man  is  then  turned  out,  and  another  put  in.  But  the  senate 
sometimes  rejects  the  new  nomination;  and  what  then  becomes 
of  the  old  incumbent?  Is  he  out  of  office,  or  is  he  still  in?  He 
has  not  been  turned  out  by  any  exercise  of  the  power  of  ap- 
pointment, for  no  appointment  has  been  made.  That  power 
has  not  been  exercised.  He  has  not  been  removed  by  any  dis- 
tinct and  separate  act  of  removal,  for  no  such  act  has  been  per- 
formed, or  attempted.  Is  he  still  in,  then,  or  is  he  out? 
Where  is  he?  In  this  dilemma,  sir,  those  who  maintain  the 
power  of  removal,  as  existing  in  the  president  alone,  are  driv- 
en to  what  seems  to  me  very  near  absurdity . The  incumbent 
has  not  been  removed  by  the  appointing  power,  since  the  ap- 
pointing power  has  not  been  exercised.  He  has  not  been  re- 
moved by  any  distinct  and  independent  act  of  removal,  since 
no  such  act  has  been  performed. 

They  are  forced  to  the  necessity,  therefore,  of  contending 
that  the  removal  has  been  accomplished  by  the  mere  nomina- 
tion of  a successor;  so  that  the  removing  power  is  made  inci- 
dent, not  to  the  appointing  power,  but  to  one  part  of  it;  that  is, 
to  the  nominating  power.  The  nomination,  not  having  been 
assented  to  by  the  senate,  it  is  clear  has  failed,  as  the  first 
step  in  the  process  of  appointment.  But,  though  thus  rendered 
null  and  void  in  its  main  object,  as  the  first  process  in  making 
an  appointment,  it  is  held  to  be  good  and  valid,  nevertheless, 
to  bring  about  that  which  results  Jrom  an  appointment;  that  is, 
the  removal  of  the  person  actually  in  office.  In  other  words, 
the  nomination  produces  the  consequences  of  an  appointment, 
or  some  of  them,  though  it  be  itself  no  appointment,  and  effects 
no  appointment.  This,  sir,  appears  to  me  to  be  any  thing  but 
sound  reasoning  and  just  construction. 

But  this  is  not  all.  The  president  has  sometimes  sent  us  a 
nomination  to  an  office  already  filled,  and,  before  we  have  act- 
ed upon  it,  has  seen  fit  to  withdraw  it.  What  is  the  effect  of 
sucli  a nomination?  If  a nomination,  merely  as  such,  turns 
out  the  present  incumbent,  then  he  is  out,  let  what  will  become 
afterwards  of  the  nomination.  But  I believe  the  president  has 
acted  upon  the  idea  that  a nomination  made,  and  at  any  time 
afterwards  withdrawn,  does  not  remove  the  actual  incumbent. 

Sir,  even  this  is  not  the  end  of  the  inconsistencies  into  which 
the  prevailing  doctrine  has  led.  There  have  been  cases  in 
which  nominations  to  offices,  already  filled,  have  come  to  the 
senate,  remained  here  for  weeks,  or  months,  the  incumbents 
all  the  while  continuing  to  discharge  their  official  duties,  and 
relinquishing  their  offices  only  when  the  nominations  of  their 
successors  have  been  confirmed  and  commissions  issued  to 
them.  So  that,  if  a nomination  be  confirmed,  the  nomination 
itself  makes  no  removal.  The  removal,  then,  waits  to  be 
brought  about  by  the  appointment;  but  if  the  nomination  be  re- 
jected, then  the  nomination  itself,  it  is  contended,  has  effected 
the  removal.  Who  can  defend  opinions  which  lead  to  such  re- 
sults? 

These  reasons,  sir,  incline  me  strongly  to  the  opinion  that, 
upon  a just  construction  of  the  constitution,  the  power  of  re- 
moval is  part  of,  or  a necessary  result  from,  the  power  of  ap- 
pointment, and,  therefore,  that  it  ought  to  have  been  exercised 
by  the  senate  concurrently  with  the  president. 

The  argument  may  be  strengthened  by  various  illustrations. 
The  constitution  declares  that  congress  may  vest  the  appoint- 
ment of  inferior  officers  in  the  president  alone,  in  the  courts  of 
law,  or  in  the  heads  of  departments;  and  congress  has  passed 
various  acts,  providing  for  appointments,  according  to  this  re- 
gulation of  the  constitution.  Thus  the  supreme  court,  and 
other  courts  of  the  United  States,  have  authority  to  appoint 
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their  clerks;  heads  of  departments  also  appoint  their  own  clerks, 
according  to  statute  provisions;  and  it  has  never  been  doubted 
that  these  courts,  and  these  heads  of  departments,  may  remove 
their  clerks  at  pleasure,  although  nothing  is  said  in  the  laws  re- 
specting such  power  of  removal.  Now  it  is  evident  that  neither 
the  courts  nor  the  heads  of  departments  acquire  the  right  of  re- 
moval under  a general  grant  of  executive  power,  for  none  such 
is  made  to  them;  nor  upon  the  ground  of  any  general  injunction 
to  see  the  laws  executed,  for  no  such  general  injunction  is  ad- 
dressed to  them.  They,  nevertheless,  hold  the  power  of  remo- 
val, as  all  admit,  and  they  must  hold  it,  therefore,  simply  as  in- 
cident to, or  belonging  to,  the  power  of  appointment.  There  is 
no  other  clause  under  which  they  can  possibly  claim  it. 

Again,  let  us  suppose  that  the  constitution  had  given  to  the 
president  the  power  of  appointment,  without  consulting  the  se- 
nate. Suppose  it  had  said,  “the  president  shall  appoint  ambas- 
sadors, other  public  ministers,  judges  of  the  supreme  court  and 
all  other  officers  of  the  United  States.”  If  the  constitution  had 
stood  thus,  the  president  would  unquestionably  have  possessed 
the  power  of  removal,  where  the  tenure  of  office  was  not  fixed; 
and  no  man,  I imagine,  would,  in  that  case,  have  looked  for  the 
removing  power,  either  in  that  clause  which  says  the  executive 
authority  shall  be  vested  in  the  president,  or  in  that  other  clause 
which  makes  it  his  duty  to  see  the  laws  faithfully  executed. 
Every  body  would  have  said,  “the  president  possesses  an  uu- 
eontroled  power  of  appointment,  and  that  necessarily  carries 
with  it  an  uncontroled  power  of  removal,  unless  some  perma- 
nent tenure  be  given  to  the  office  by  the  constitution,  or  by 
law.1’ 

And  now,  sir,  let  me  state,  and  examine,  the  main  argument, 
on  which  the  decision  of  1789  appears  to  rest  it. 

The  most  plausible  reasoning  brought  forward  on  that  occa- 
sion may  be  fairly  stated  thus:  “The  executive  power  is  vested 
in  the  president,  this  is  the  general  rule  of  the  constitution;  the 
association  of  the  senate  with  the  president,  in  exercising  a par- 
ticular function  belonging  to  the  executive  power,  is  an  excep- 
tion to  this  general  rule,  and  exceptions  to  general  rules  are  to 
be  taken  strictly;  therefore,  though  the  senate  partakes  of  the 
appointing  power,  by  express  provision,  yet,  as  nothing  is  said 
of  its  participation  in  the  removing  power,  such  participation  is 
to  be  excluded.” 

The  error  of  this  argument,  if  I may  venture  to  call  it  so,  con- 
sidering who  used  it,  lies  in  this.  It  supposes  the  power  of  re- 
moval to  be  holden  by  the  president  under  the  general  grant  of 
executive  power.  Now  it  is  certain  that  the  power  of  appoint- 
ment is  not  holden  under  that  general  grant,  because  it  is  parti- 
cularly provided  for,  and  is  conferred,  in  express  terms,  on  the 
president  and  senate.  If,  therefore,  the  power  of  removal  be  a 
natural  appendage  to  the  power  of  appointment,  then  it  is  not 
conferred  by  the  general  words,  granting  executive  power  to  the 
president,  but  is  conferred  by  the  special  clause,  which  gives 
the  appointing  power  to  the  president  and  senate.  So  that  the 
spirit  of  the  very  rule,  on  which  the  argument  of  1789,  as  I have 
stated  it  relies,  appears  to  me  to  produce  a directly  opposite  re- 
sult; for,  if  exceptions  to  a general  rule  are  to  be  taken  strictly, 
when  expressed,  it  is  still  more  clear  that  they  are  not  to  be  im- 
plied, without  evident  and  clear  grounds  when  they  are  not 
expressed  at  all;  and  as  the  general  power  of  appointment  is 
confessedly  given  to  the  president  and  senate,  no  exception  is 
to  be  implied  in  favor  of  one  part  of  that  general  power,  viz:  the 
removing  part,  unless  for  some  obvious  and  irresistible  reason. 
In  other  words,  this  argument,  which  I am  answering,  is  riot 
sound  in  its  premises,  and  therefore,  not  sound  in  its  conclu- 
sion, if  the  grant  of  the  power  of  appointment  does  naturally  in 
elude  also  the  power  of  removal,  when  this  last  power  is  not 
otherwise  expressly  provided  for.  Because,  if  the  power  of  re 
moval  belongs  to  the  power  of  appointment,  or  necessarily  fol- 
lows it,  then  it  has  gone  with  it  into  the  hands  of  the  president 
and  senate,  and  the  president  does  not  hold  it  alone,  as  an  im- 
plication or  inference,  from  the  grant  to  him  of  general  execu- 
tive powers. 

The  true  application  of  that  rule  of  construction,  thus  relied 
on,  would  present  the  argument,  I think,  in  this  form:  “The 
appointing  power  is  vested  in  the  president  and  senate:  this  is 
the  general  rule  of  the  constitution:  the  removing  power  is  part 
of  the  appointing  power;  it  cannot  be  separated  from  the  rest, 
but  by  supposing  an  exception  was  intended;  but  all  exceptions 
to  general  rules  are  to  be  taken  strictly,  even  when  expressed, 
and  for  a much  stronger  reason  they  are  not  to  be  implied, 
when  not  expressed,  unless  inevitable  necessity  of  construction 
requires  it.” 

On  the  whole,  sir,  with  the  diffidence  which  becomes  one 
who  is  reviewing  the  opinions  of  some  of  the  ablest  and  wisest 
men  of  the  age,  I must  still  express  my  own  conviction,  that 
the  decision  of  congress  in  1789,  which  separated  the  power  of 
removal  from  the  power  of  appointment,  was  founded  on  an  er- 
roneous construction  of  the  constitution,  and  that  it  has  led  to 
great  inconsistencies  as  well  as  to  great  abuses,  in  the  subse- 
quent, and  especially  in  the  more  recent  history  of  the  govern- 
ment. 

Much  has  been  said  now, and  much  was  said  formerly,  about 
the  inconvenience  of  denying  this  power  to  the  president  alone. 

I agree,  that  an  argument,  drawn  from  this  source,  may  have 
weight,  in  a doubtful  case;  but  it  is  not  to  be  permitted  that  we 
shall  presume  the  existence  of  a power  merely  because  we 
think  it  would  be  convenient.  Nor  is  there,  I think,  any  6uch 
glaring,  striking  or  certain  inconvenience,  as  has  been  suggest- 
ed. Sudden  removals  from  office  are  seldom  necessary — we 


see  how  seldom,  by  reference  to  the  practice  of  the  government 
under  all  administrations  which  preceded  the  present.  And  if 
we  look  back  over  the  removals,  which  have  been  made  in  the 
last  six  years,  there  is  no  man  who  can  maintain,  that  there  is 
one  case  in  a hundred,  in  which  the  country  would  have  suffer- 
ed the  least  inconvenience,  if  no  removal  had  been  made,  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  senate.  Party  might  have  felt  the  incon- 
venience, but  the  country  never.  Many  removals  have  been 
made  (by  new  appointments)  during  the  sessions  of  the  senate; 
and  if  there  has  occurred  one  single  case  in  the  whole  six 
years,  in  which  the  public  convenience  required  the  removal 
of  an  officer  in  the  recess,  such  case  has  escaped  my  recollec- 
tion. Besides,  it  is  worthy  of  being  remembered,  when  we  are 
seeking  for  the  true  intent  of  the  constitution  on  this  subject, 
that  there  is  reason  to  suppose  that  its  framers  expected  the  se- 
nate would  be  in  session  a much  larger  part  of  the  year  than 
the  house  of  representatives,  so  that  its  concurrence  could  ge- 
nerally be  had,  at  once,  on  any  question  of  appointment  or  re- 
moval. 

But  this  argument,  drawn  from  the  supposed  inconvenience 
of  denying  an  absolute  power  of  removal  to  the  president,  sug- 
gests still  another  view  of  the  question.  The  argument  asserts 
that  it  must  have  been  the  intention  of  the  framers  of  the  con- 
stitution to  confer  the  power  on  the  president,  for  the  sake  of 
convenience,  and  as  an  absolutely  necessary  power  in  his 
hands.  Why,  then,  did  they  leave  their  intent  doubtful?  Why 
did  they  not  confer  the  power  in  express  termsl  Why  were  they 
thus  totally  silent  on  a point  of  so  much  importance? 

Seeing  that  the  removing  power  naturally  belongs  to  the  ap- 
pointing power — seeing  that  in  other  cases,  in  the  same  consti- 
tution, its  framers  have  left  the  one  with  the  consequence  of 
drawing  the  other  after  it,  if  in  this  instance,  they  meant  to  do 
what  was  uncommon  and  extraordinary;  that  is  to  say,  if  they 
meant  to  separate  and  divorce  the  two  powers,  why  did  they 
not  say  so?  Why  did  they  not  express  their  meaning  in  plain 
words?  Why  should  they  take  up  the  appointing  power,  and 
carefully  define  it,  limit  it  and  restrain  it,  and  yet  leave  an 
equally  important  power,  which  all  must  admit  to  be  closely 
connected  with  it,  if  not  a part  of  it,  to  vague  inference  and 
loose  construction?  If  others  can  account  for  all  this  silence 
respecting  the  removing  power,  upon  any  other  ground  than 
that  the  framers  of  the  constitution  regarded  both  powers  as 
one,  and  supposed  they  had  provided  for  them  together,  I con- 
fess I cannot.  I have  the  clearest  conviction,  that  they  looked 
to  no  other  mode  of  displacing  an  officer  than  by  impeachment, 
or  by  the  regular  appointment  of  another  person  to  the  same 
place. 

But,  sir,  whether  the  decision  of  1789  was  right  or  wrong,  the 
bill  before  us  applies  to  the  actually  existing  state  of  things.  It 
recognises  the  president’s  power  of  removal,  in  express  terms, 
as  it  has  been  practically  exercised,  independently  of  the  se- 
nate. The  present  bill  does  not  disturb  the  power;  but  I wish 
not  to  be  understood  that  the  power  is,  even  now,  beyond  the 
reach  of  legislation.  I believe  it  to  be  within  the  just  power 
of  congress  to  reverse  the  decision  of  1789,  and  I mean  to  hold 
myself  at  liberty  to  act,  hereafter,  upon  that  question,  as  I shall 
think  the  safety  of  the  government  and  of  the  constitution  may 
require.  The  present  bill,  however,  proceeds  upon  the  admis- 
sion that  the  power  does  at  present  exist.  Its  words  are: 

“Sec.  3.  Jlnd  be  it  farther  enacted , That  in  all  nominations 
made  by  the  president  to  the  senate,  to  fill  vacancies  occasion- 
ed by  the  exercise  of  the  president’s  power  to  remove  the  said 
officers  mentioned  in  the  second  section  of  this  act,  the  fact  of 
the  removal  shall  be  stated  to  the  senate,  at  the  same  time  that 
the  nomination  is  made,  with  a statement  of  the  reasons  for 
which  such  officer  may  have  been  removed.” 

In  my  opinion,  this  provision  is  entirely  constitutional,  and 
highly  expedient. 

The  regulation  of  the  tenure  of  office  is  a common  exercise 
of  legislative -authority,  and  the  power  of  congress,  in  this  par- 
ticular, is  not  at  all  restrained  or  limited,  by  any  thing  contain- 
ed in  the  constitution,  except  in  regard  to  judicial  officers.  All 
the  rest  is  left  to  the  ordinary  discretion  of  the  legislature. 
Congress  may  give  to  offices  which  it  creates,  (except  those  of 
judges)  what  duration  it  pleases.  When  the  office  is  created, 
and  is  to  be  filled,  the  president  is  to  nominate  the  candidate  to 
fill  it;  but,  when  he  comes  into  the  office,  he  comes  into  it  upon 
the  conditions  and  restrictions  which  the  law  may  have  attach- 
ed to  it.  If  congress  were  to  declare  by  law  that  the  attorney 
general,  or  the  secretary  of  state,  should  hold  his  office  during 
good  behaviour,  I am  not  aware  of  any  ground  on  which  such 
a law  could  be  held  unconstitutional.  A provision  of  that  kind 
might  be  unwise,  in  regard  to  such  officers,  but  I do  not  per- 
ceive that  it  would  transcend  the  power  of  congress. 

If  the  constitution  had  not  prescribed  the  tenure  of  judicial 
office,  congress  might  have  thought  it  expedient  to  give  the 
judges  just  such  a tenure  as  the  constitution  has  itself  provided; 
that  is  to  say,  a right  to  hold  during  good  behaviour;  and,  I am 
of  opinion,  that  such  a law  would  have  been  perfectly  constitu- 
tional. It  is  by  law,  in  England,  that  the  judges  are  made  in- 
dependent of  the  removing  power  of  the  crown.  I do  not  think 
that  the  constitution,  by  giving  the  power  of  appointment,  or 
the  power  both  of  appointment  and  removal,  to  the  president 
and  senate,  intended  to  impose  any  restraint  on  the  legislature, 
in  regard  to  its  authority  of  regulating  the  duties,  powers,  dura- 
tion or  responsibility  of  office.  I agree,  that  congress  ought  not 
to  do  any  thing  which  shall  essentially  impair  that  right  of  no- 
mination and  appointment  of  certain  officers,  such  as  ministers, 
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judges,  &c.  which  llie  constitution  lias  vested  in  the  president 
and  senate.  But  while  the  power  of  nomination  and  appoint- 
ment is  left  fairly  where  the  constitution  has  placed  it,  I think 
the  whole  field  of  regulation  is  open  to  legislative  discretion. 
Jf  a law  were  to  pass,  declaring  that  distiict  attorneys,  or  col- 
lectors of  customs,  should  hold  their  offices  four  years,  unless 
removed  on  conviction  for  misbehaviour,  no  one  could  doubt 
its  constitutional  validity;  because  the  legislature  is  naturally 
competent  to  prescribe  the  tenure  of  office.  And  is  a reasona- 
ble check  on  the  power  of  removal  any  thing  more  than  a qua- 
lification of  the  tenure  of  office?  Let  it  be  always  remembered, 
that  the  president’s  removing  power,  as  now  exercised,  is 
claimed  and  held  under  the  general  clause,  vesting  in  him  the 
executive  authority.  It  is  implied,  or  inferred  from  that  clause 
alone.  Now,  if  it  is  properly  derived  from  that  source,  since 
the  constitution  does  not  say  how  it  shall  be  limited,  how  de- 
fined, or  how  carried  into  effect,  it  seems  especially  proper  for 
congress,  under  the  general  provision  of  the  constitution,  which 
gives  it  authority  to  pass  all  laws  necessary  to  carry  into  effect 
the  powers  conferred  on  any  department,  to  regulate  the  sub- 
ject of  removal.  And  the  regulation  here  required  is  of  the 
gentlest  kind.  It  only  provides  that  the  president  shall  make 
his  reasons  for  removal  of  officers  of  this  description  known  to 
the  senate,  when  he  does  see  fit  to  remove  them.  It  might,  I 
think,  very  justly,  go  farther.  It  might,  and  perhaps  it  ought, 
to  prescribe  the  form  of  removal,  and  the  proof  of  the  fact.  It 
might,  I think,  loo,  declare,  that  the  president  should  only  sus- 
pend officers,  at  pleasure,  till  the  next  meeting  of  the  senate, 
according  to  the  amendmenl^uggested  by  the  honorable  mem- 
ber from  Kentucky;  and,  if  the  present  practice  cannot  be 
otherwise  checked,  this  provision,  in  my  opinion,  ought  here- 
after to  be  adopted.  But  I am  content  with  the  slightest  de- 
gree of  restraint  which  may  be  sufficient  to  arrest  the  totally 
unnecessary,  unreasonable  and  dangerous  exercise  of  the  pow- 
er of  removal.  I desire  only,  for  the  present  at  least,  that, 
when  the  president  turns  a man  out  of  office,  he  should  give  his 
reasons  for  it,  to  the  senate,  when  he  nominates  another  per 
son  to  fill  the  place.  Let  him  give  these  reasons,  and  stand  on 
them.  If  they  be  fair  and  honest,  he  need  have  no  fear  in  stat- 
ing them.  It  is  not  to  invite  any  trial;  it  is  not  to  give  the  re- 
moved officer  an  opportunity  of  defence;  it  is  not  to  excite  con- 
troversy and  debate;  it  is,  simply,  that  the  senate,  and  ulti- 
mately the  public,  may  know  the  grounds  of  removal.  1 deem 
this  degree  of  regulation  at  least,  necessary;  unless  we  are  wil- 
ling to  submit  all  these  officers  to  an  absolute  and  a perfectly 
irresponsible  removing  power;  a power  which,  as  recently  ex- 
ercised, tends  to  turn  the  whole  body  of  public  officers  into  par- 
tisans, dependants,  favorites,  sycophants  and  man-worshippers. 

Mr.  President,  without  pursuing  the  discussion  further,  I will 
detain  the  senate  only  while  I recapitulate  the  opinions  which 
I have  expressed;  because  I am  far  less  desirous  of  influencing 
the  judgment  of  others,  than  of  making  clear. the  grounds  of  my 
own  judgment. 

I think,  then,  sir,  that  the  power  of  appointment  naturally 
and  necessarily  includes  the  power  of  removal,  where  no  limita- 
tion is  expressed,  nor  any  tenure  but  that  at  will  declared.  The 
power  of  appointment  being  conferred  on  the  president  and  se- 
nate, I think  the  power  of  removal  went  along  with  it;  and 
should  have  bepn  regarded  as  a part  of  it,  and  exercised  by  the 
same  hands.  I think,  consequently,  that  the  decision  of  1789, 
which  implied  a power  of  removal,  separate  from  the  appoint- 
ing power,  was  erroneous. 

But  I think  the  decision  of  1789  has  been  established  by  prac- 
tice, and  recognised  by  subsequent  laws,  as  the  settled  con- 
struction ol  the  constitution;  and  that  it  is  our  duty  to  act  upon 
the  case  accordingly,  for  the  present;  without  admitting  that 
congress  may  not  hereafter,  if  necessity  shall  require  it,  reverse 
the  decision  of  1789.  I think  the  legislature  possesses  the  pow- 
er of  regulating  the  condition,  duration,  qualification  and  tenure 
of  office,  in  all  cases  where  the  constitution  has  made  no  ex 
press  provision  on  the  subject. 

I am,  therefore,  of  opinion,  that  it  is  competent  for  congress 
to  declare  by  law,  ns  one  qualification  of  the  tenure  of  office, 
that  the  incumbent  shall  remain  it)  place  till  the  president  shall 

remove  him,  for  reasons  to  be  stated  to  the  senate.  And  I am 

of  opinion  that  this  qualification,  mild  and  gentle  as  it  is,  will 
have  some  effect  in  arresting  the  evils  which  beset  the  progress 
of  the  government,  and  seriously  threaten  its  future  prosperity. 
^1  liese  are  the  reasons  for  which  I give  my  support  to  this 


,,  February  18. 

.•  Grundy.  Mr.  President:  It  is  not  my  intention  to  reply 
particularly  to  the  arguments  of  those  who  have  advocated  this 
bill,  but  to  give  my  own  opinions  and  the  reasons  upon  which 
they  are  founded.  With  all  the  respect  I entertain  for  the 
opinion  of  others,  both  those  who  reported  this  bill  in  1826,  and 
those  who  now  support  it,  I must  say  I differ  from  them  radi- 
cally, mv  judgment  disapproves  of  every  portion  of  it.  Part  of 
the  provisions  contained  in  it,  I believe,  are  inexpedient,  and 
not  cal,  ul  .t.  <1  to  promote  the  professed  object,  which  gentle- 
men  sav  is  a diminution  ot  executive  power  and  patronage. 
T Ins  object,  I admit,  is  desirable;  but  I deny  that  this  bill  will 
have  any  tendency  towards  its  accomplishment.  Another  por- 
tion of  this  bnl,  I consider  unconstitutional  and  subver-ive  of 
the  first  principles  of  this  government.  I will  examinp  the  two 
important  sections  of  this  bill  in  their  order,  first  premising  that 
Its  introduction  in  1826,  has  in  it  very  little  authority  with  me. 
The  bill  docs  not  appear  to  have  been  acted  or  voted'upon  after 


its  introduction,  but  was  laid  on  the  table  upon  the  motion  of 
Mr.  Macon , a member  of  the  committee.  This  shows  at  least 
that  he,  Mr.  Macon , may  have  entertained  doubts,  or  have  been 
opposed  to  its  passage,  and  how  many  other  members  of  the 
committee  may  have  been  in  the  same  situation,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  say.  There  appears  to  have  been  no  discussion,  no 
vole  of  the  senate  upon  the  subject.  This  bill  was  again  re- 
ported by  the  senator  from  Missouri,  (Mr.  Benton ),  in  1830.  I 
will  now  show  its  history  during  that  session;  and  it  will  refute 
the  charge  of  the  senator  from  South  Carolina,  (Mr.  Calhoun), 
when  he  says  that  the  friends  of  the  administration  have  chang- 
ed their  ground  and  abandoned  their  principles.  It  will  be  seen 
that  the  whole  administration  party,  with  the  exception  of  the 
senator  from  Missouri,  and  my  colleague,  and  Mr.  Smith,  of 
South  Carolina,  used  every  means  in  their  power  to  prevent 
its  passage.  The  two  senators  referred  to,  and  now  members 
of  this  body,  had  formed  their  opinion  in  1826;  they  were  satis- 
fied with  them  in  1830;  and  they  are  now  acting  in  confor- 
mity with  them.  They  are  at  least  consistent;  but  I should 
like  to  know  how  the  senator  from  Virginia,  (Mr.  Tyler),  and 
the  senator  from  Kentucky,  (Mr.  Bibb),  can  reconcile  the  votes 
they  are  about  to  give  in  favor  of  this  bill,  with  the  votes  given 
by  them  in  1830,  upon  the  same  bill,  which  I will  read  from  the 
journal  of  that  session. 

“The  bill  was  then  further  amended,  and  on  motion  of  Mr. 
Bibb,  that  it  be  laid  upon  the  table,  it  was  determined  in  the 
negative;  Yeas  20,  nays  23.  On  motion  of  Mr.  Chase,  the  yeas 
and  nays  being  desired  by  one-fifth  of  the  senators  present, 
those  who  voted  in  the  affirmative  are,  Messrs.  Adams,  Bar- 
nard, Bibb,  Brown,  Dickinson,  Dudley, Ellis,  Forsyth,  Grundy, 
Ilayne,  Iredell,  Kane,  King,  McKinley,  Rowan,  Sanford,  Smith, 
of  Mil.  Troup,  Tyler,  Woodbury. 

“Those  who  voted  in  the  negative  are,  Messrs.  Barton,  Bell, 
Benton,  Burnet,  Chase,  Clayton,  Foot,  Frelinghuysen,  Hend- 
ricks, Holmes,  Johnson,  Knight,  Naudain,  Noble,  Robbins.  Rug- 
gles,  Seymour,  Silsbee,  Smith,  of  S.  Carolina,  Sprague,  Web- 
ster, White,  Willie.” 

If  this  bill  should  pass,  the  effect  will  be,  that  all  district  at- 
torneys, collectors  of  the  customs,  naval  officers,  surveyors  of 
the  customs,  navy  agents  and  receivers  of  public  moneys  for 
lands,  registers  of  the  land  office,  will  become  officers  for  life, 
uuless  the  president  shall  think  proper  to  remove  them.  He, 
and  he  alone,  will  have  entire  control  over  their  tenure  of  of- 
fice, except  they  become  defaulters  in  the  payment  of  public 
moneys  in  their  hands.  However  incompetent  or  negligent 
they  may  be  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties,  they  will  remain 
in  office,  unless  the  president  shall  think  proper  to  remove 
them.  For  instance,  a district  attorney  may  mismanage  the 
causes  of  the  government;  may  fail  to  promote  its  just  claims 
with  effect;  yet,  if  he  and  his  friends  can  secure  favor  with  the 
chief  magistrate,  he  continues  in  office  for  life.  Not  sounder 
the  existing  law,  which  is  sought  to  be  repealed.  According 
to  it,  at  the  end  of  every  four  years,  they  are  brought  before 
this  body  for  its  approval;  and  if  they  are  unworthy  the  senate 
can  discharge  them  from  the  service  of  the  country.  Gentle- 
men say  they  are  diminishing  executive  power  by  this  provi- 
sion of  the  bill,  when  in  fact  they  are  withdrawing  the  power 
of  the  senate  over  these  officers,  and  concentrating  it  in  the 
executive.  I think,  therefore,  gentlemen  are  wholly  mistaken 
in  the  means  selected  by  them  for  the  accomplishment  of  their 
object.  A renomination  to  the  senate  every  four  years,  gives  a 
salutary  stimulus  to  a public  officer  to  a faithful  discharge  of  his 
duty.  He  knows  that  every  error  he  commits  may  come  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  senators  of  his  state,  and  the  time  will  come, 
and  shortly,  when  his  conduct  will  be  reviewed  in  this  body; 
and  if  he  shall  not  have  performed  it  well,  there  are  others  be- 
sides the  chief  magistrate  who  have  the  power  to  prevent  his 
continuance  in  office.  He  will,  therefore,  act  as  becomes  an 
officer  of  the  public  acting  for  the  community,  which  through 
this  body  has  the  power  to  act  on  him,  rather  than  the  officer 
of  the  president  of.  the  United  Slates,  to  whom  alone  he  will 
be  responsible  should  this  bill  become  a law.  The  great  prin- 
ciple which  lies  at  the  foundation  of  our  institutions,  so  far  as 
relates  to  the  legislative  and  executive  departments,  is  the  re- 
sponsibility of  public  agents  to  those  who  have  placed  them  in 
office.  Hence  it  is  that  senators  return  once  in  six  years  to  that 
body  by  whom  they  were  created,  and  representatives  return 
to  the  people  opce  in  two  years.  So  the  president  of  the  U. 
Slates  returns  to  the  people  once  in  four  years.  This  is  all 
done  that  their  conduct  may  be  examined,  and  a decision  made 
upon  the  propriety  of  continuing  them  in  office.  How  then 
can  it  be  improper  that  these  officeholders  enumerated  in  this 
bill,  shall  return  to  the  appointing  power  once  in  four  years, 
that  their  conduct,  and  the  manner  they  have  discharged  their 
public  duties,  may  be  investigated,  with  a view  to  a decision 
whether  they  shail  be  continued  in  office  or  not?  In  regard  to 
the  control  of  the  executive  over  the  minds  of  officeholders,  I 
ask  senators  to  reflect  whether  he  will  not  possess  it  in  a 
greater  degree  when  he  can  continue  the  incumbent  in  office 
without  the  intervention  of  the  senate.  Under  this  bill,  should 
it  pass,  the  president  would  have  a well-trained,  disciplined, 
veteran  corps,  well  skilled  in  all  the  arts  of  electioneering, 
made  subservient  to  his  will  by  the  fact  that  he  alone  had  the 
power  to  displace  them,  and  that  neither  the  senate  of  the  U. 
States,  nor  any  other  body  of  men,  could  interfere  in  displacing 
them,  or  preventing  their  reappointment.  It  is  urged,  that 
worthy  men  have  been  removed  from  office,  without  sufficient 
cause.  Of  this  I hnvc  no  doubt.  The  present  chief  magistrate 
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lias,  in  some  instances,  been  imposed  on  by  the  representations 
of  others.  Another  fact,  however,  is  equally  clear,  that  others 
have  been  retained  who  should  have  been  dismissed.  My  opi- 
nion is,  although  l do  not  pretend  to  speak  with  absolute  ac- 
curacy, that  a majority  of  all  the  federal  offices  in  the  United 
States  at  this  time  are  held  by  individuals  opposed  to  the  ad- 
ministration. Take  the  offices  of  the  different  departments  in 
this  city,  and  I presume  no  doubt  could  exist  in  the  mind  of 
any  one,  that  the  greater  number  in  them  belong  to  the  oppo- 
sition. I have  heard  of  no  material  change  in  the  post  office  de- 
partment in  that  respect,  and  I know  that  two  or  three  years 
ago,  a witness*  who  knew  the  politics  of  each  person  engaged 
in  the  general  post  office,  and  was  himself  a violent  opposition 
man,  furnished  to  a committee  of  this  body  a list  of  the  persons 
employed  and  their  politics  respectively;  and  a majority  of  them 
were  opposed  to  this  administration.  It  has  somehow  hap- 
pened, that  this  administration  has  incurred  all  the  odium  of 
proscription,  while  its  enemies  have  enjoyed,  as  far  as  office  is 
concerned,  the  greater  portion  of  the  “spoils.”  It  is  urged  as 
an  objection  to  the  existing  law,  that  these  offices  generally 
expire  and  have  to  be  renewed  at  the  session  of  congress  im- 
mediately preceding  every  presidential  election.  This  was  the 
ease  immediately  after  the  passage  of  the  law  of  1820;  but  gen- 
tlemen should  recollect,  that  in  all  cases  where  a temporary 
appointment  is  made  by  the  president  Tor  any  cause,  when  the 
senate  convenes  and  approves  of  the  appointment,  the  new 
commission  bears  date,  and  is  for  four  years  from  the  time  of 
approval  by  this  body.  This  will  in  a short  time  destroy  that 
disproportion  in  different  years  upon  which  his  argument  is 
founded.  I am  willing,  however,  to  waive  this,  and  place  the 
subject  upon  the  ground  stated  by  the  advocates  of  this  bill, 
which  is,  that  the  commissions  of  all,  or  nearly  all,  expire  at 
the  session  of  congress  immediately  preceding  the  presidential 
election.  This  period,  of  all  others,  is,  in  my  judgment,  the 
most  unfavorable  to  the  influence  and  popularity  of  the  chief 
magistrate  then  in  office.  The  influence  of  those  who  possess 
the  appointing  power  is  greatest  while  many  are  competing  for 
an  appointment.  When  the  apple  has  fallen,  and  in  the 
scramble  one  has  secured  it,  the  other  competitors  go  away 
dissatisfied;  when  six,  eight  or  ten  men  are  striving  for  an  of- 
fice, he  who  succeeds  in  obtaining  it  is  gratified,  and  will  pro- 
bably  be  the  friend  of  the  president  who  has  bestowed  it  upon 
him;  but  it  is  quite  probable,  that  all  or  most  of  the  others,  who 
have  been  disappointed,  will  feel  that  their  just  claims  have 
been  overlooked,  and  they  may  become  hostile  to  the  chief 
magistrate,  who  has  not  properly  appreciated  their  merits.  It 
therefore  seems  to  me,  that  a more  suitable  period  than  the 
session  of  congress  preceding  a presidential  election,  could  not 
be  fixed  on  to  weaken  the  executive  power  and  influence.  1 
therefore  conclude,  that  the  enactment  of  the  first  section  of  this 
bill  will  greatly  increase  executive  power  and  patronage,  and 
not  diminish  it  in  the  slightest  degree. 

If  gentlemen  wish  to  reduce  executive  patronage.  T will  unite 
with  them  most  heartily,  if  they  will  strike  at  the  root  of  the 
evil.  If  they  will  begin  by  diminishing  the  number  of  unne- 
cessary offices,  and  opposing  the  creation  of  others  not  de- 
manded by  the  public  interest,  then  something  effectual  can  be 
done.  The  evil  is  in  the  legislation  of  congress,  not  in  the 
executive  branch  of  the  government.  The  remedy  must  be 
applied  by  the  legislature  to  its  own  proceedings,  not  in  at- 
tempting to  encroach  upon  the  rights  of  another  department  of 
the  government. 

The  2d  section  of  the  bill  requires  no  comment.  It  only  car- 
ries out  in  detail  the  provisions  of  the  first.  I shall,  therefore, 
proceed  to  an  examination  of  the  3d  section.  The  provisions  of 
this  section  I consider  not  only  inexpedient  but  unconstitu- 
tional; and  senators,  on  all  sides,  will  excuse  any  unusual  zeal 
I may  manifest  on  this  subject;  because,  I verily  believe,  if 
this  bill  goes  in*.o  practical  effect,  it  will  stop  the  operations  of 
this  government — and  destroy  all  those  checks  designed  by  the 
constitution  to  be  imposed  upon  the  different  depariment3.  To 
prevent  all  misunderstanding  upon  this  subject,  I will  read  the 
3d  section: 

ilJlnd  be  it  further  enacted , That  in  all  nominations  made  by 
the  president  to  the  senate,  to  fill  vacancies  occasioned  by  re- 
moval from  office,  the  facts  of  the  removal  shall  be  stated  to 
the  senate,  at  the  same  time  that  the  nomination  is  made,  with 
a statement  of  the  reasons  for  such  removal.” 

Let  it  be  recollected,  that  this  section  has  no  neccessary  con- 
nection with  those  which  precede  it.  It  is  not  restricted  to  the 
officers  enumerated  or  mentioned  in  the  2d  section.  It  em- 
braces, in  plain  and  express  languaL'e,  every  officer  of  the  go- 
vernment, from  the  secretary  of  state  inclusive,  down  to  the 
lowest  officer  who  holds  a commission  from  the  president  of 
the  United  States.  When  any  of  them  are  removed,  the  rea 
sons  for  the  removal  are  to  be  assigned  to  this  body.  Why  is 
this  to  be  done?  Gentlemen,  at  least  some  of  them,  on  the 
other  side  of  the  house,  have  told  us  that  the  senate  may  judge 
of  the  sufficiency  of  the  reasons,  and,  if  found  insufficient,  re- 
ject the  successor  and  all  other  nominees,  until  the  original  in- 
cumbent shall  be  restored.  Now,  let  there  be  an  adverse  or 
opposition  senate — let  the  people  call  for  a change  of  measures 
as  loudly  and  strongly  as  they  may — still  nothing  can  be  effect- 
ed. They  elect  a chief  magistrate  by  an  overwhelming  majori- 
ty, and  send  him  to  administer  the  government.  This  is  all 
they  can  do  under  the  constitution.  He  must  carry  their  wishes 
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into  effect  so  far  as  relates  to  executive  duties.  When,  how- 
ever, he  commences  his  administration, he  finds  the  secretaries 
of  state,  of  the  treasury,  of  war,  of  the  navy,  the  postmaster 
general  and  attorney  general,  all  opposed  to  his  measures  of 
reform  which  have  been  called  for  by  the  publie  voice.  If 
he  shall  dismiss  them,  the  senate  will  have  them  restored; 
for  they  have  been  dismissed  for  opinion’s  sake,  or  on  political 
grounds  merely.  I ask  the  senator  from  Kentucky,  should  he 
be  elevated  to  the  chief  magistracy,  in  such  a state  of  things, 
whether,  when  rendered  thus  powerless  by  the  acts  of  thi3 
body,  he  would  be  more  than  a lifeless  statue  inhabiting  the 
presidential  mansion? 

Should  the  senator  from  Massachusetts,  (Mr.  Webster ),  be 
chosen  chief  magistrate,  under  similar  circumstances,  he  would 
be  like  Daniel  of  old,  when  thrown  into  the  lion’s  den — with 
this  difference,  that  his  God  might  not  so  effectually  protect 
him.  When  one  of  the  secretaries  should  be  directed  by  the 
president  to  make  a material  change  in  the  mode  of  administer- 
ing his  department,  his  reply  might  be,  that  he  saw  no  reason 
for  the  change,  and  therefore  would  not  adopt  the  suggestion 
of  the  president.  A dismission  takes  place,  and  the  secretary, 
knowing  he  has  a majority  of  political  friends  in  this  body,  re- 
lies upon  their  reinstating  him;  I ask,  will  he  be  disappointed 
when  the  senate  comes  to  act  upon  the  nomination  of  his  suc- 
cessor? From  what  we  have  all  seen  and  know,  I think  ho 
would  not.  In  this  way  the  senate  will  have  the  power  to 
compel  the  president  to  retain,  as  his  advisers  and  counsellors, 
men  who  would  rejoice  at  any  disaster  which  might  befal  his 
administration;  men  who  would  introduce  discord  and  distrac- 
tion into  the  executive  councils,  instead  of  harmony  and  con- 
cert of  action.  No  government  can  be  administered  in  this 
manner,  and  if  we  wish  to  perpetuate  the  principles  of  republi- 
can government,  we  should  avoid  the  introduction  of  a practice 
which  would  shake  the  very  pillars  of  our  free  institutions. 

Gentlemen  say  that  a sense  of  propriety  and  delicacy  would 
prevent  a secretary  from  retaining  his  place,  against  the  will  of 
tlie  president  of  the  U.  States.  Sir,  I do  not  wish  to  see  the  suc- 
cessful operations  of  this  government  dependent  upon  the  de- 
licacy of  felling  of  any  man  or  set  of  men.  These  secretaries 
might  think  or  say  that  the  public  interest,  and  their  duty  to  their 
country,  required  them  not  to  abandon  or  be  driven  from  their 
stations,  and  this  senate  might  entertain  the  same  opinion. 
According  to  the  mode  of  thinking  which  might  prevail  at  the 
time  with  the  secretaries  and  the  senate,  every  feeling  of 
delicacy  would  be  merged  in  the  consideration  of  higher  and 
paramount  duties.  The  question  arising  upon  this  section  of 
the  bill  i3  certainly  one  of  great  delicacy,  as  it  relates  to  this 
body.  It  is  an  effort,  on  our  part,  to  participate  in  the  power 
of  removal  from  office,  and  to  check  the  president  in  the  use 
of  that  power  which  has  been  exercised  by  every  chief  magis- 
trate, from  the  formation  of  the  government  down  to  the  pre- 
sent day.  Whatever  portion  of  power  this  bill  deprives  the 
president  of,  is  acquired  by  this  body.  When,  then,  it  is  re- 
membered,that  we  daily  hear  charges  made  against  the  execu- 
tive, of  usurping  authority  and  power  not  delegated  to  him  by 
the  constitution,  we  should  be  careful  not  to  incur  the  imputa- 
tion of  regarding  the  mote  that  is  in  our  brother’s  eye,  rather 
than  the  beam  that  is  in  our  own.  If,  under  the  constitution, 
this  body  does  not  possess  the  right  to  participate  in  removals 
from  office,  this  bill  is  an  act  of  usurpation  on  our  part — a 
graspins  at  power  not  delegated  to  the  senate  by  the  constitu- 
tion. I will  now  attempt  to  show  that  this  body  possesses  no 
such  power.  I ask  gentlemen  to  tell  me  in  what  part  of  the 
constitution  they  find  the  power?  According  to  my  reading  of 
that  instrument  it  is  no  whera  to  be  found,  either  expressly  or 
by  implication. 

The  constitution  provides  three  separate,  distinct  and  inde- 
pendent departments  of  government — legislative,  executive 
and  judicial;  and  by  this  division  of  power,  the  wisest  law- 
givers and  statesmen  have  supposed  the  best  security  for  liberty 
was  secured;  and  it  is  only  by  protecting  each  department 
from  the  encroachments  of  the  others,  that  the  advantages  aris- 
ing from  this  separation  of  powers  can  be  preserved.  Wherever 
the  same  man  or  body  of  magistracy,  however  numerous,  make 
the  laws,  decide  upon,  and  execute  them,  there  is  despotism 
and  tyranny,  by  whatever  name  the  government  may  be  call- 
ed. It  is  only  by  keeping  the  powers  of  government  in  dif- 
ferent bodies  of  men,  each  acting  within  the  limits  prescribed 
to  it  by  the  constitution,  that  we  can  calculate  with  any  degree 
of  certainty  upon  the  perpetuation  of  the  blessings  of  free  go- 
vernment. Therefore,  the  joint  action  of  the  different  depart- 
ments of  this  government  should  never  take  place,  unless  in 
cases  directed  by  the  constitution.  These  are  clearly  pointed 
out  in  that  instrument.  In  the  enactment  of  laws,  the  house 
of  representatives,  the  senate  and  the  president,  must  all  con- 
cur, unless  he  refuses  his  assent,  and  two-thirds  of  each  house 
shall  pass  the  bill,  notwithstanding  his  objections.  In  making 
treaties  and  appointing  to  office,  the  house  of  representatives 
has  no  agency.  These  subjects  are  confided  exclusively  to  the 
president  and  senate.  To  this  extent,  and  no  further,  has  the 
constitution  authorised  the  president  and  senate  to  act  jointly, 
and  the  conclusion  I would  draw  is,  that  so  soon  as  that  joint 
duty  assigned  to  them  by  the  constitution  is  performed,  each 
of  them  is,  in  all  other  respects,  to  perform  its  separate  func- 
tions, independently  of,  and  uninfluenced  by  the  other.  If  the 
framers  of  the  constitution  had  intended  that  the  senate  should 
participate  in  the  power  of  removal,  could  they  not,  and  would 
they  not,  have  said  so?  They  give  to  the  senate  expressly  a 
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portion  of  the  appointing  power,  and  by  not  giving  any  portion 
of  the  power  of  removal,  the  inference  is  too  strong  to  be  resist- 
ed, that  a participation  in  the  latter  power  was  not  designed  to 
be  communicated  to  this  body. 

There  are  strong  reasons  why  the  senate  should  act  with  the 
executive  in  making  appointments  to  office,  and  should  not  act 
with  him  in  removal.  The  president  may  have  been  misin- 
formed as  to  the  character  and  qualifications  of  an  individual, 
and  he  may  nominate  him  for  the  approval  of  this  body.  The 
senators  from  the  stale  in  which  the  nominee  resides,  in  all 
probability,  may  be  better  acquainted  with  his  character  and 
qualifications  than  the  president— therefore,  by  the  superior 
information  they  possess,  the  errors  of  the  president  may  be 
corrected.  This  is  a salutary  check,  and  shows  the  wisdom  o< 
that  provision  in  the  constitution  which  makes  the  senate  a 
portion  of  the  appointing  power.  Not  so,  however,  as  to  the 
removing  power.  When  an  executive  officer  is  appointed, 
he  discharges  his  duties  under  the  inspection  of  the  president, 
although  at  a distance,  through  the  official  channels  of  com- 
munication. The  president  is  advised  of  the  manner  in  which 
he  performs  his  duties;  the  president  can  therefore,  be  better 
able  to  form  a correct  opinion,  as  to  the  propriety  of  retaining  or 
removing  him,  than  this  body  or  any  other  department  of  the 
government. 

The  congress  of  1789  decided  this  question  in  the  way  for 
which  I have  contended.  That  congress  was  composed  of  many 
of  the  men  who  formed  the  constitution,  and  knew  the  inten- 
tion of  its  framers  better  than  the  men  of  this  day.  A bill  was 
introduced  into  the  house  of  representatives  creating  the  office 
of  secretary  of  foreign  affairs;  it  contained  a provision  expressly 
giving  the  power  of  removal  of  that  officer  to  the  president. 
Upon  this,  a lengthy,  animated  and  interesting  discussion  took 
place,  which  resulted  in  striking  out  that  part  of  the  bill  confer- 
ring the  power  on  the  president,  not  because  it  was  unnecessa- 
ry,but  upon  the  ground  of  a pre-existing  constitutional  right  in 
the  chief  magistrate,  which  could  neither  be  given  nor  taken 
away  by  law.  This  bill  also  passed  the  senate,  and  was  signed 
by  general  Washington,  then  president  of  the  United  States. 
The. first  commission  ever  issued  by  him  was  to  Mr.  Jefferson, 
as  secretary  of  state,  and  that  reads,  that  “the  office  is  to  be 
held  during  the  pleasure  of  the  president  of  the  United  States.” 
This  form  of  commission  has  been  invaiiably  pursued  in  all  like 
cases,  from  that  period  to  the  present.  President  Washington, 
the  elder  Mr.  Adams,  Mr.  Jefferson,  Mr.  Madison,  Mr.  Monroe 
ana  the  younger  Mr.  Adams,  have  all  exercised  this  power  un- 
questioned, except  in  one  case  only,  to  which  I will  call  the  at- 
tention of  the  senate.  When  Mr.  Granger,  in  1814,  was  dis- 
missed from  the  office  of  postmaster  general  by  Mr.  Madison,  a 

freat  sensation  was  produced  both  in  and  out  of  congress.  This 
know;  for  I was  here  at  that  period.  Mr.  Granger  was  known 
to  be  an  able  and  efficient  officer;  he  was  a great  favorite  with 
the  democracy  of  New  England;  he  was  not  dismissed  for  any 
delinquency  in  the  discharge  of  his  public  duties.  In  this  state 
of  things,  the  following  resolution  was  introduced  into  the  se- 
nate of  the  United  States,  as  appears  from  2d  vol.  Executive 
Journal,  page  504. 

Mr.  German  submitted  the  following  motion  for  consideration: 
“ Resolved , That  the  president  of  the  United  States  be,  and  he 
Is  hereby  requested,  to  inform  the  senate,  whether  the  office  of 
postmaster  general  be  now  vacant,  and  if  vacant,  in  what  man- 
ner the  same  became  vacant.” 

This  resolution  was  rejected  by  a vote  of  the  senate,  which 
shows  that  it  was  the  understanding  at  that  time  that  they  had 
no  right  to  interfere  in  cases  of  removal.  This  is  the  only  in- 
stance, since  the  decision  of  the  congress  in  1789,  in  which  any 
member  of  the  senate  has  attempted  to  call  on  the  president  for 
his  reasons  for  removal,  until  the  present  chief  magistrate  came 
into  office.  Can  it  be  believed  that  this  power  of  removal  could 
have  been  exercised  by  all  chief  magistrates  of  every  political 
character  and  description,  and  no  serious  question  be  made  re- 
specting it  for  the  space  of  forty  years,  unless  it  was  considered 
by  all  political  parties  that  the  constitutional  power  did  exist, 
and  that  the  decision  of  1789  was  well  made,  and  in  conformity 
with  the  constitution?  For  my  own  part,  I have  believed  that 
this  question  was  more  fully  settled  than  any  bat  one  in  our 
whole  political  history.  That  the  alien  and  sedition  laws  were 
unconstitutional  may  be  considered  better  settled— no  other,  I 
am  sure.  In  18130,  Mr.  Holmes,  then  a senator  from  Maine,  in- 
troduced a series  of  resolutions,  one  of  which  called  for  the  pre- 
sident’s reasons  for  removals  from  office.  I will  read  to  the  se 
nate  so  much  of  the  journal  as  relates  to  the  subject,  and  it  will 
be  seen  that,  by  a full  party  vote,  the  decision  was  against  call- 
ing upon  the  president  for  an  assignment  of  his  reasons: 

'Revolved,  That  the  president  of  the  United  States  be  respect- 
fully requested  to  communicate  to  the  senate,  the  number, 
names  and  offices,  of  the  officers  removed  by  him,  since  the  last 
session  of  the  senate,  with  the  reasons  for  each  removal. 

“On  motion  by  Mr.  Grundy,  that  said  motion  be  postponed 
indefinitely,  it  was  determined  in  the  affirmative — yea3  24,  nays 

“On  motion  by  Mr.  Grundy,  the  yeas  and  nays  being  desired 
by  one-fifth  of  the  senators  present,  those  who  voted  in  the  af- 
firmative are, 

“Messrs.  Adams,  Barnard,  Benton,  Bibb,  Brown,  Dickerson, 
Dudley,  Ellis,  Grundy,  Hayne,  Iredell,  Kane,  King,  Livingston, 
McKinley,  McLean,  Rowan,  Sanford,  Smith,  of  South  Caroli- 
na, Tazewell,  Troup,  Tyler,  While,  Woodbury. 

“Those  who  voted  in  the  negative,  are, 


“Messrs.  Barton,  Bell,  Burnet,  Chambers,  Chase,  Clayton, 
Foot,  Frelinghuysen,  Hendricks,  Holmes,  Johnson,  Knight, 
Naudain,  Noble,  Robbins,  Ruggles,  Seymour,  Silsbee,  Sprague, 
Webster,  Willie.” 

Gentlemen  may  say,  that  there  is  a difference  between  calling 
upon  the  president  by  a resolution,  and  calling  upon  him  by  an 
act  of  congress.  I can  discern  no  such  difference.  If  tire  se- 
nate possesses  the  power,  it  is  derived  from  the  constitution;  if 
it  do  not  possess  it,  an  act  of  congress  cannot  confer  it. 

It  is  argued  that  this  will  give  more  stability  to  the  tenure  of 
office.  I am  not  satisfied  that  this  is  desirable.  I protest  against 
this  ownership  of  office,  so  much  insisted  on  by  those  opposed 
to  this  administration.  Officers  ought  not  to  be  induced  to  be- 
lieve, that  they  have  a freehold  estate  in  their  offices;  they 
should  be  taught  to  rely  upon  theirown  good  conduct  and  faith- 
fulness as  the  only  means  by  which  they  can  be  continued  in 
public  employment.  Further;  although  I am  no  ardent  or  ex- 
travagant advocate  for  rotation  in  office,  I would  not  say  that 
those  who  might  be  so  fortunate  as  to  be  appointed  to  profitable 
places,  requiring  no  particular  skill  or  qualifications,  should 
hold  them  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others  during  their  lives.  1 
can  see  no  impropriety  whatever,  after  they  have  enjoyed  the 
benefits  of  office  for  a reasonable  time,  in  their  places  being  be- 
stowed on  others  equally  meritorious  and  as  well  qualified. 

It  is  no  disparagement  to  a man’s  standing  or  character,  that 
another  individual  has  been  found  who  can  perform  the  dutigs 
of  his  office  as  well  as  he  can,  and  that  others  had  been  appoint-* 
ed  in  his  place.  If  the  office  has  been  advantageous  and  pro- 
fitable, he  should  not  enjoy  the  whole  benefits  in  preference  to 
all  his  cotemporaries.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  office  has  been 
bur  til  err  so  me,  he  ought,  in  proper  time,  to  be  relieved  from  it. 

It  is  impossible  to  forget  the  events  which  have  preceded  the 
wonderful  change  of  opinion  which  has  been  produced  in  the 
views  of  some  gentlemen  as  to  the  power  of  removal.  In  1830, 
a few  politicians  had  been  removed,  and  their  friends  called  the 
power  of  the  president  in  question,  after  it  had  been  quietly  ex- 
ercised for  forty  years;  but  a majority  of  the  senate  repudiated 
the  idea,  that  they  had  the  constitutional  right  to  rein  up  the 
executive  upon  that  point.  Never  was  a majority  found  to  op- 
pose the  rights  of  the  president,  until  he  used  it  for  the  purpose 
of  executing  a measure  which  was  intended  to  affect  the  inter- 
ests of  the  bank  of  the  United  States.  Since  that  time,  we  all 
know,  a most  serious  exertion  has  been  made  to  produce  the 
impression  upon  the  public  mind,  that  the  right  to  remove  does 
not  exist  in  the  president,  under  the  constitution,  and  now  it  is 
seriously  insisted  on,  and  may  be  so  decided  for  the  first  lime, 
that  the  president  has  no  right  to  remove  his  own  secretaries, 
without  the  consent  of  the  senate. 

That  this  bill,  by  its  repeal  of  the  act  of  1820,  tends  to  strength- 
en executive  power,  cannot,  in  my  mind,  admit  of  a doubt. 
Now,  all  executive  officers  embraced  in  the  act  of  1820,  go  out 
of  office  every  four  years  by  operation  of  law.  There  is  a re- 
currence at  such  periods  to  the  appointing  power,  the  president 
and  senate.  They  hold  now  at  the  will  of  the  president  and 
senate;  of  the  president  at  all  times,  and  of  the  senate  express- 
ed once  in  four  years;  but  if  you  repeal  the  law  of  1820,  they 
will  hold  at  all  times  at  the  will  of  the  president  only.  If  it  be 
said,  he  may  fail  to  reappoint  under  the  law  of  1820,  it  may  be 
well  answered,  that  he  may  remove  at  all  times,  were  that  act 
repealed. 

That  taking  away  the  frequent  recurrence  to  the  appointing 
power  is  weakening  the  executive  branch  of  the  government, 
is,  to  my  mind,  a novel  idea.  Would  it  strengthen  executive 
power,  if  all  the  secretaries,  treasurer,  register,  solicitor,  comp- 
trollers and  auditors,  had  to  pass  the  senate  every  four  years? 
On  the  contrary,  would  not  such  a law  very  much  weaken  the 
executive,  by  compelling  him  to  have  such  counsellors  and  aids 
as  would  be  acceptable  to  the  senate,  as  well  as  himself?  When- 
ever one  of  these  officers  became  obnoxious  to  the  senate,  how- 
ever much  he  might  be  tbe  favorite  of  the  president,  he  would 
be  driven  from  office,  by  the  rejection  of  the  senate,  at  the  end 
of  four  years.  The  same  principle  applies  to  the  officers  em- 
braced by  the  act  of  1820,  who  arc  executive  officers  as  entirely 
as  secretaries  and  comptrollers;  and  if  gentlemen  are  desirous 
to  curtail  executive  power,  the  wiser  course  would  be,  not  to 
repeal  the  law  of  1820,  but  enlarge  its  provisions  and  bring  all 
these  officers  under  the  revision  of  the  senate.  If,  under  the 
existing  law,  the  president  may  remove  some  who  are  agreeable 
to  the  senate,  he  cannot,  under  its  operation,  appoint  any  who 
are  not  so. 

The  senators  are  elected  for  six  years,  and  therefore  it  may 
be  anticipated  that  a majority  of  them  will  oftener  be  opposed 
to  a majority  of  the  people,  than  the  president  or  house  of  re- 
presentatives. If  they  can  compel  the  president  to  retain  in  of- 
fice men  of  their  principles,  instead  of  having  executive  officers 
whose  opinions  correspond  with  his  own,  and  of  the  majority  of 
the  people  who  elected  him,  then  may  the  people  give  up  all 
idea  of  ever  reforming  this  government  by  a change  of  president 
of  the  United  States. 

I will  now  take  a nearer  practical  view  of  the  operation  of 
the  third  section  of  the  bill  under  consideration.  Suppose  the 
president  assigns  his  reasons  for  tbe  removal  of  an  individual 
from  office,  as  required;  the  first  question  presented  to  tbe  se- 
nate is,  are  these  reasons  sufficient  to  justify  the  act  of  removal? 
If  they  shall  be  adjudged  sufficient,  then  another  question  arises, 
are  they  true?  The  president  may  have  been  misinformed,  or 
in  the  language  of  a distinguished  member  of  the  other  bouse, 
the  fact  may  be  true  and  still  not  be  proveable  according  to  the 
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rules  of  evidence.  You  thus  place  the  president  of  the  United 
States  in  the  odious  attitude  of  an  accuser  and  public  prosecu- 
tor; and  in  some,  perhaps  in  many  cases,  he  may  fail  to  make 
good  his  reasons  by  proof.  Surely  gentlemen  will  not  attempt 
to  escape  from  this  state  of  things  by  saying  that  exculpatory 
evidence  shall  not  be  received  in  behalf  of  the  dismissed  officer. 
This  course  will  be  too  unjust  to  be  tolerated.  The  senate  has 
required  of  the  president  to  transmit  to  them  the  reasons  why 
the  individual  has  been  removed;  the  president  has  sent  them, 
and  they  are  placed  upon  the  records  of  this  body,  the  highest 
known  to  the  constitution  of  the  country.  Now,  are  gentlemen 
prepared  to  say,  after  they  have  caused  to  be  made  public  char- 
ges against  the  character  of  a removed  officer,  after  they  have 
inscribed  them  upon  their  own  records,  that  they  will  not  hear 
that  evidence  wliich  will  show  that  the  chief  magistrate  has 
been  misinfoimed,  and  that  the  charges  made  are  unfounded  ih 
truth?  I can  only  answer  for  myself:  my  sense  of  justice  would 
constrain  me  to  hear  the  evidence,  and  thereby  vindicate  the 
character  of  an  individual  who  might  otherwise  suffer  great  in- 
justice. It  will  be  readily  seen  that  by  this  course  of  proceed- 
ing, the  whole  time  of  the  senate  would  be  consumed  in  settling 
controversies  produced  by  the  operations  of  this  bill. 

Another  objection  is,  that  it  destroys  the  responsibility  of  the 
president.  As  the  law  now  stands,  he  is  responsible,  I mean 
not  in  a criminal  point  of  view,  but  he  is  responsible  to  public 
opinion  for  the  management  of  the  wlwle  executive  department 
of  the  government,  and  it  is  his  duty  to  dismiss  from  the  public- 
service  any  and  every  public  officer  who  fails  to  perform  his 
duty,  so  soon  as  he  is  informed  of  it.  But  if  the  senate  can 
force  him  to  retain  in  service  executive  officers  aga$&#£bis  will, 
may  he  not  justly  say,  “I  could  have  had  all  executive  duties 
well  performed  if  I had  been,  permitted  to  employ  agents  in 
whom  confidence  could  be  placed;  but  the  senate  has  compel- 
led me  to  retain  in  the  service  of  the  executive  department  of 
the  government,  men  unworthy  and  faithless;  and  therefore  I j 
cannot  justly  be  held  responsible  for  the  management  of  that 
department  of  the  government  at  the  head  of  which  I am  plac- 
ed.” It  seems  to  me,  if  gentlemen  will  review  this  whole  sub- 
ject* they  will  be  brought  to  doubt  whether  that  self  love  and 
confidence  which  each  man  has  in  himself,  has  not  had  some 
share  in  inducing  them  to  believe  that  this  power  of  removal 
could  be  more  safely  trusted  in  their  hands  than  in  those  to 
which  it  has  hitherto  been  confined.  Particular  portions  of  the 
constitution  have  been  relied  on  by  the  advocates  of  this  bill, 
for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  we  have  the  power  to  restrain 
the  executive  in  the  exercise  of  the  removing  power.  The  se- 
cond clause  of  the  second  section  of  the  secoud  article  is  relied 
on.  It  reads: 

“He  (meaning  the  president)  shall  have  power  by  and  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  senate,  to  make  treaties,  provid- 
ed two  thirds  of  the  senators  present  concur,  and  he  shall  no- 
minate, and  by  and  wittithe  advice  and  consent  of  the  senate, 
shall  appoint,  ambassadors,  other  public  ministers  and  consuls, 
judges  of  the  supreme  court,  and  all  other  officers  of  the  United 
Slates,  whose  appointments  are  not  herein  otherwise  provided 
for,  and  which  shall  be  established  by  law;  but  the  congress 
may  by  law  vest  the  appointment  of  such  inferior  officers  as 
they  think  proper  in  the  president  alone,  in  the  courts  of  law, 
or  in  the  heads  of  departments.” 

Reliance  is  placed  upon  the  last  sentence  of  what  I have  read. 
A sufficient  answer  to  all  the  argument  I have  heard  is,  that  we 
are  not  now  passing  a law  vesting  the  appointment  of  inferior 
officers  in  the  president  alone,  in  the  courts  of  law,  or  in  the 
heads  of  departments.  Were  we  now  passing  a bill  creating  in- 
ferior officers  and  vesting  their  appointments  as  provided  for  in 
this  clause  of  the  constitution,  then  questions  might  arise  on 
whom  the  appointing  power  should  be  conferred,  and  also  whe- 
ther in  such  cases  the  removing  power  would  not  properly  at- 
tach itself  to  those  to  whom  the  appointing  power  was  given; 
but  these  questions  cannot  arise  upon  the  bill  before  us.  This 
bill  is  of  a different  character  altogether;  it  embraces  officers, 
the  appointment  of  whom  cannot  be  transferred  from  the  presi- 
dent and  senate  by  law.  It  includes  ambassadors,  other  public 
ministers  and  consuls,  which  must  be  appointed  by  the  presi- 
dent and  senate,  under  the  general  authority  conferred  on  them,  j 
in  the  first  part  of  the  clause  of  the  constitution  I have  just  read. 

A part  of  the  eighth  section  of  the  first  article  of  the  constitu- 
tion has  been  referred  to,  to  sustain  the  power  of  congress  in 
passing  the  bill.  In  the  enumeration  of  the  powers  of  congress 
it  is  declared  that  “congress  shall  have  power  to  make  all  laws 
which  shall  be  necessary .and  proper  for  carrying  into  execution 
the  foregoing  powers^  and  all  other  powers  vested  by  this  con- 
stitution in  the  government  of  the  United  States,  or  in  any  de- 
partment thereof.”  I cannot  myself  discern  the  least  applica- 
tion or  support  which  this  bill  can  derive  from  this  part  of  the 
constitution.  The  power  given  by  it  is  to  pass  laws,  to  carry 
into  effect  the  powers  vested  in  the  government  of  the  United 
States,  or  in  any  department  or  officer  thereof.  Now,  I am  at 
a loss  to  see  how  gentlemen  can  discover  in  this  a power  given 
to  congress  to  deprive  an  officer  of  the  government  of  rights  or 
powers  vested  in  him  by  the  constitution.  If  the  power  of  re- 
moval was  of  such  a nature  as  to  require  legislation  to  enable 
the  president  to  exercise  it,  then  it  might  be  our  duty  to  pass 
laws  in  aid  of  the  executive;  but  no  law  is  necessary  to  assist 
him  in  the  execution  of  this  pa/t  of  his  duties,  nor  can  we  in- 
cumber or  disable  him  in  its  exercise  by  our  enactments. 

The  senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Clay ) asks  us,  if  we  mean 
'o  insist  that  the  decisions  of  the  congress  of  1789  are  decisive 


and  conclusive  in  all  cases;  if  so,  it  decided  in  favor  of  a bank 
of  the  United  States,  and  a protecting  tariff,  to  which  most  of 
the  friends  of  the  administration  are  opposed.  To  this  inquiry, 
a satisfactory  answer  can  be  easily  given.  The  decision  of  that 
congress  for  a bank  was  never  acquiesced  in  for  a single  day. 
A large  portion  of  the  American  people  denounced  it  at  the 
time;  the  opposition  to  it  was  kept  up  steadily  during  the  whole 
existence  of  its  charter.  Mr.  Jefferson,  the  leader  of  the  repub- 
I lican  parly,  never  for  a moment  ceased  his  hostility  to  it,  not 
! only  upon  the  ground  that  it  was  unconstitutional,  but  also  that 
i it  was  dangerous  to  the  liberties  of  the  people.  This  was  not 
only  his  opinion,  but  the  opinion  of  a great  majority  of  those 
who  professed  to  have  adopted  his  principles  of  government. 
The  question  of  the  bank  was  at  all  times  litigated,  never  ac- 
quiesced in,  Not  so  as  to  the  removing  power,  that  was  de- 
cided, and  universal  acquiescence  and  silence  in  regard  to  it 
continued  for  forty  years. 

As  to  the  tariff,  spoken  of  as  imposed  by  the  congress  of  1789, 
no  argument  can  be  drawn  from  it  to  justify  the  tariff  from 
which  the  country  is  now  gaining  gradual  relief.  The  tariff  of 
1789  did  not  exceed,  nor  even  equal,  the  necessities  of  the 
country.  So  far  as  l have  understood  the  late  controversy  re- 
specting the  tariff,  it  has  not  been  contended  that  duties  may 
not  be  laid  and  collected  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  the  go- 
vernment, and  paying  its  debts.  The  objection  is  to  imposition 
of  duties  to  raise  jnoney  not  needed  by  the  government  for  con- 
stitutional object#,  but  for  the  purpose  of  bettering  the  situation 
of  one  portion  of  the  community  to  the  prejudice  and  at  the  ex- 
pense of  another  portion.  But  a tariff  imposed  for  the  sole  pur- 
pose of  raising  the  sums  Necessary  to  carry  on  the  government, 
administered  upon  an  economical  plan,  and  thereby  affording 
protection  incidentally  to  domestic  manufactures,  is  not  the 
kind  of  tariff  which  has  been  complained  of,  and  which  has  met 
with  such  serious  opposition;  and  gentlemen  may  lake  it  for 
j granted,  that  any  other  tariff  than  such  as  I have  last  mention- 
ed, will  nevpr  be  acquiesced  in. 

The  senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Clay ) says  the  people  have 
^elected  the  president,  and,  right  or  wrong,  they  will  sustain 
him.  This  seems  to  me  to  be  underrating  the  patriotism  and 
intelligence  of  the  American  people.  If  he  were  the  tyrant, 
usurper  and  despot,  which  he  has  been  described  to  be,  the 
people  would  not  sustain  him.  If  they  could  have  been  per- 
suaded that  he  had  usurped  powers  not  delegated  by  the  con- 
stitution or  laws,  but  had  acted  in  derogation  of  both,  they 
would  not  sustain  him.  The  people  of  the  United  States  elect- 
ed Mr.  Adams  the  elder,  but  they  did  not  sustain  him,  because, 
in  their  opinion,  the  alien  and  sedition  laws,  passed  by  him  and 
his  political  friends,  were  violations  of  the  constitution,  and 
showed  that  the  rights  of  the  people  were  unsafe  in  their  hands. 
In  the  same  manner  would  the  people  abandon  the  present 
chief  magistrate,  were  he  to  do  an  act  plainly  violating  the  con- 
stitution, or  were  he  to  act  in  disregard  of  the  rights  of  the  peo- 
ple. 

Mr.  Jefferson,  Mr.  Madison  and  Mr.  Monroe,  were  all  the 
choice  of  the  people  when  they  were  elevated  to  the  chief  ma- 
gistracy, and  the  people  sustained  them  upon  the  same  princi- 
ple they  sustain  the  present  chief  magistrate.  They  believed 
them  to  be,  as  they  believe  him  to  be,  honest,  capable  and 
.faithful  to  the  constitution.  When  the  younger  Mr.  Adams  was 
made  president,  he  was  not  the  choice  of  the  people,  and  they 
would  not  sustain  him,  and  the  fact  ofhismot  being  their  choice 
when  he  became  president,  contributed,  more  than  all  other 
causes  combined,  to  his  defeat  in  the  election  of  1828. 

Tt  is  further  said,  that  the  people  will  not  credit  those  who 
lay  the  misdeeds  of  the  present  executive  before  them.  This 
should  rather  induce  gentlemen  to  doubt  the  soundness  of  their 
own  opinions,  when  the  great  body  of  the  people,  upon  a fair 
exhibition  of  the  facts  and  arguments,  decide  every  important 
question  against  them;  and  gentlemen  should  not  indulge  the 
spirit  of  prophecy  too  much,  unless  there  is  a reasonable  cer- 
tainly that  the  facts  foretold  will  follow  the  predictions.  If,  at 
the  last  session,  the  people'of  the  United  States  could  have 
been  persuaded  that  they  were  wretched  and  miserable,  when 
they  felt  and  knew  they  were  happy;  if  they  could  have  believ- 
ed that  they  were  ruined  and  bankrupt,  when  agriculture, 
commerce,  manufactures  and  all  the  mechanic  arts,  were  flou- 
rishing in  a higher  degree  than  at  any  former  period,  then,  in- 
deed, would  gentlemen  have  succeeded  in  putting  down  the 
present  chief  magistrate.  The  people  of  the  United  States, 
however,  attentively  surveyed  the  controversy  carrying  on  be- 
tween the  president  of  the  United  States  and  those  by  whom  he 
was  assailed.  Each  individual  examined  into  his  own  condi- 
tion for  himself,  and  ascertained  as  far  as  practicable  how  far 
the  acts  of  the  executive,  or  the  acts  of  the  bank  of  the  United 
States,  had  operated  injuriously  upon  his  interests;  and,  after 
full  examination  thus  made,  the  judgment  of  the  community 
has  been,  so  far  as  it  could  be  given,  pronounced  in  favor  of  the 
acts  of  the  president,  and  against  the  bank  of  the  United  States. 
The  gentleman  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Clay ) tells  us,  that  the 
bank  is  now’  out  of  the  question;  that  no  proposition  to  renew 
the  charter  will  be  brought  forward.  My  fear  has  been,  and  is, 
that  the  lion  is  not  dead  “but  sleepetb;”  and  that,  upon  a pro- 
mising occasion,  he  will  rouse  up  from  his  slumbers,  and  exert 
all  his  powers  for  a prolongation  of  his  existence. 

We  are  again  triumphantly  asked,  where  is  the  treasury  of 
the  United  States?  I answer,  safe  in  the  deposite  banks,  sub- 
ject to  the  drafts  of  the  treasurer,  without  any  loss  or  diminu- 
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lion  whatever.  Wo  are  told,  that  the  president  has  asked  con- 
gress to  pass  a law  regulating  the  sale  keeping  of  the  public  mo- 
ney; hut  the  senator  from  Kentucky  says,  no  such  law  will  be 
passed  this  session.  This  I think  probable,  because,  at  the  last 
session,  a bill  to  that  effect  passed  the  other  house,  but  failed 
in  this;  and  the  same  thing  may  occur  again,  even  should  the 
friends  of  the  bill  be  able  to  pass  it  in  the  house  of  representa- 
tives. The  president  and  his  friends  are  anxious  that  the  pub- 
lic moneys  be  kept  under  rules  and  regulations  prescribed  by 
law.  If  "this  cannot  be  accomplished,  the  fault  will  not  be 
theirs. 

Mr.  President,  I had  intended  to  say  much  more  on  this  sub- 
ject, but  the  state  of  my  health,  together  with  that  desire  which 
every  senator  must  feel  lo  despatch  the  public  business  at  this 
late  period  of  the  session,  will  induce  me,  so  far  as  l am  con- 
cerned, now  to  submit  the  important  principles  involved  in  this 
bill  to  the  decision  of  the  senate. 

February  20. 

Mr.  Poindexter  said,  that,  since  this  subject  had  been  under 
the  consideration  of  the  senate,  he  had  felt  anxious  to  express 
his  opinions  upon  its  principles.  It  opened  before  us  the 
whole  theory  of  our  government.  But  from  respect  to  the  se- 
nate, and  a belief  that  it  had  been  amply  discussed  to  enable 
the  people  lo  understand  it,  he  would  not  take  up  the  time  of 
the  senate,  by  entering  far  into  the  discussion.  Tie  had  wished 
in  particular  to  examine  the  doctrine  of  implied  powers.  He 
denied  the  whole  theory  altogether.  The  executive  powers  of 
the  president  were  derived  from  legislative  enactments.  There 
was  no  such  thing  as  implied  powers  in  any  branch  of  the  go- 
vernment. Where  power  was  given,' it  was  expressly  declared 
and  specified  in  the  constitution.  There  was  another  point  he 
wished  to  have  discussed.  That  was  the  power  of  impeach- 
ment. But  he  would  forbear. 

Mr.  Calhoun  said,  the  third  section  of  the  bill,  involving  the 
question  whether  the  power  of  removal  resided  in  the  president 
bv  the  constitution  or  not,  was  one  Of  no  ordinary  character. 
Upon  its  decision,  momentous  consequences  depended.  He 
believed  the  future  destinies  of  this  government  Wsted  on  that 
decision.  But  that  subject  had  been  ably  discussed  by  gentle* 
men  qualified  tor  the  task,  and  he  would  not  occupy  the  time 
of  ihe  senate  by  repeating  their  arguments.  11c  intended  lo 
confine  himself  to  a single  point. 

Mr.  C.  said  the  power  of  removal  existed  either  as  a power 
necessary  and  proper  for  carrying  into  effect  the  provisions  of 
the  constitution,  or  as  an  express  grant  of  that  constitution. 

If  it  was  necessary  for  carrying  into  effect  the  constitution,  it 
was  more  properly  .a.  legislative  than  an  executive  power. 

He  had  relied  on  the  decision  of  1789  as  the  true  and  proper 
exposition  of  the  constitution,  until  last  wintei,  when  his  at- 
tention was  particularly  called  to  the  subject..  He  then  took 
up  the  subject  and  looked  over  the  debate  of  that  time.  He 
thought  the  arguments  of  the  minority  exhibited  a just  view  of 
the  question,  and  were  unanswerable. 

Mr.  C.  said,  some  senators  had  grounded  their  arguments  on 
the  supposition  that  this  power  was  contained  in  that  general 
sweep, "Where'all  executive  power  is  granted  to  the  president. 
Others  maintain  that  it  was  an  inherent  power.  But  he  disa- 
greed with  both  opinions.  Mr.  C.  wished  to  turn  to  the  practi 
cal  operations,  and  see  how  these  powers  would  work.  Among 
so  many  constructions,  there  could  be  no  government.  Every 
officer,  from  the  president  down  to  the  constable,  must  show 
gome  grant  of  power,  either  from  the  constitution  or  law. 

Congress  was  the  great  central  point  where  all  power  must 
receive  its  sanction  and  direction,  instead  of  being  directed  ac- 
cording to  the  views  of  separate  and  conflicting  departments. 

I f the  different  departments  of  the  government  should  be  placed 
in  hostile  array  against  each  other,  it  was  easy  to  see  which 
would  prevail.  The  president  executed  the  laws  and  was 
clothed  with  their  authority;  he  put  all  the  machinery  of  go- 
vernment in  motion,  and  without  him  the  laws  were  power 
less.  The  judicial  department  might  decide  upon  the  proprie- 
ty and  application  of  the  laws,  but  the  president  must  enforce 
their  decisions.  Hence  it  was  easy  to  see  which  department 
would  prevail  in  the  conflict. 

Mr.  C.  said,  he  had  been  unjustly  dealt  with.  He  had  been 
represented  assaying  that  all  the  officers  of  government  were 
the  supple  tools  of  executive  power.  That  was  far  from  his 
meaning;  he  believed  there  were  many  upright  and  conscien- 
tious officers.  Rut  his  fears  were  for  the  future.  He  had  seen 
within  a few  years  persons  of  the  noblest  spirit  and  purest  in- 
tentions, quail  before  that  magie  influence,  which  has  power 
over  all,  and  before  which  the  loftiest  bow  down.  Before  it, 
Roman  firmness  had  been  broken;  and  every  manly  virtue 
blasted  beneath  its  withering  influence.  And  whoever  con- 
■■Wnd.-d  for  that  power,  upheld  a mighty  influence  which  would 
swallow  up  our  free  institutions. 

I lo  re  was,  8aid  Mr.  (J.  an  immense  amount  of  discretionary 
power,  which  must  be  vested  somewhere,  and  he  thought  it 
should  be  intrusted  with  congress,  as  the  immediate  represen 
tatives  ot  the  people.  The  president  was  sufficiently  protected 
by  Ins  negative  over  ihe  laws  of  congress.  And  here,  Mr.  C 
raid,  lie  differed  with  his  honorable  friend  from*  Maryland  (Mr 
Kent)  in  regard  to  the  veto  power  of  the.  executive.  He  be- 
lieved that  power  was  granted,  not  only  as  a protection  against 
the  encroachments  of  congress,  but  also  to  prevent  all  laws 
which  might  embarrass  him  in  the  peformance  of  his  duties. 
The  judicial  department  was  fortified  by  its  permanence  and 
tenure  of  office. 


Mr.  C.  said,  that  if  they  wished  to  have  the  pubfiaMfeHicss 
transacted  faithfully,  the  officer  should  be  made  safe;  assure  of 
his  place  as  if  it  were  a freehold.  Such  should  be  the  policy  of 
the  government,  unless  they  meant  that  offices  should  be  the 
spoils  of  victory,  and  be  divided  like  conquered  lands  hi  former 
times.  Every  president  ought  to  rejoice  in  the  opportunity  of 
giving  his  reasons  and  explaining  his  conduct  to  the  people. 

Mr.  C.  went  on  to  slate,  that  the  doctrines  contained  in  the 
bill  were  precisely  the  same  as  those  which  had  been  advocat- 
ed by  the  friends  of  this  administration,  and  upon  which  it 
came  into  power.  HeMtcld  the  grounds  of  canvass  sacred — 
pledges  should  be  redeemed,  and  assurances  given  to  the  peo- 
ple be  scrupulously  fulfilled. 

Mr.  C.  said  the  senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Wright.)  had 
attempted  to  shew  there  was  no  danger  from  the  multitude 
over  which  executive  power  was  exercised.  He  then  went  on 
to  show  that  there  was  danger — an  irresistible  influence  exert- 
ed through  each  division  and  subdivision  of  that  great  mass. 
He  referred  to  rotation  in  office.  He  thought  where  the  offices 
were  filled  by  the  people,  rotation  might  be  practised;  hut 
where  they  were  filled  by  the  will  of  a single  man,  it  tended  to 
make  slaves  and  supple  tools  of  men.  • 


February  14. 

The  senate  having  resumed  the  consideration  of  the  bill  to 
repeal  the  four  years’  law,  and  other  gentlemen  having  spoken, 

Mr.  Clay  said  that  he  had  intended  to  make  a few  remarks; 
but  as  it  was  late  in  the  day,  and  as  this  was  Saturday  evening, 
he  would  postpone  what  he  desired  to  say  lo  another  time,  lie 
begged  leave^liowever,  to  throw  out,  rather  for  the  information 
of  the  senate  and  the  committee,  than  to  force  a discussion,  an 
amendment  which  lie  proposed  as  a substitute  for  the  second 
section,  which  amendment  was  entirely  in  effect  what  he  had 
submitted  last  session,  in  the  form  of  resolutions.  Tiie  amend- 
ment went  a little  farther  than  the  second  section  as  it  now 
stood;  but  that  section  involved  the  principle  of  the  amend- 
ment. He  noped  the  senator  in  his  eye  would  corae  out  on  this 
question,  and  lei  it  be  seen  if  there  was  any  one  on  this  floor 
who  would  rise  and  assert  that  the  president  had  the  power, 
without  any  ground,  even  of  constitutional  implication,  to  re- 
move from  office;  that  the  stream  could  exist  without  the  spring. 

If  the  president  had  such  power,  then  the  constitution  was  not 
worth  a sous.  The  friends  of  the  administration  seemed  to  be 
rather  shy  about  the  constitution,  except  one  who  said  that  he 
would  not  touch  it.  Was  it  because  the  subject  was  above  his 
power?  Not  so?  That  gentleman  had  already  given  evidence 
that  he  possessed  the  ability.  Could  ne  find  no  constitutional 
foundation  for  the  erection  of  Ibis  power?  I object,  (said,Mr. 

C.)  to  give  the  president  a band  of  100,000  pensioned  officers, 
more  efficient  as  a'guard  than  the  Praetorian  band  of  Rome.  If 
there  be  this  power  oflemoval  expressly  given  in  the  constitu- 
tion, and  1 have  sought  seduously  to  find  if;  if  it  be  an  inherent 
power,  let  the  gentleman  show  us  the  fact,  that  it  may  be  open-  ey, 
ed  to  the  human  vision.  When  the  subject  shall  be  resumed 
on  Monday,  I shall  come  here  in  the  hope  that  some  of  tiie  lead- 
|ers  of  the  administration  party  will  come  out,  with  book  iti 
hand,  and  show  the  text  for  this  tremendous  power.  He  would, 
for  the  present,  content  himself  with  laying  tiie  following  amcnd- 
Inient  on  the  table: 

Be  it  further  enacted,  That  in  all  instances  of  appointment  to 
ffice  by  the  president,  by  and  with  (lie  advice  and  consent  of 
the  senate,  the  power  of  removal  shall  be  exercised  only  in  con-jL 
currence  with  the  senate;  and  when  the  senate  was  not  in  ses-** 
ion,  the  resident  may  suspend  any  sue!)  officer,  eommunicat- 
ng  itis  reasons  for  the  suspension  during  the  first  month  of  the 
succeeding  session;  and  if  the  senate  concur  with  him,  the  offi- 
cer shall  he  removed;  but  if  it  do  not  concur  with  him  the 
officer  shall  he  restored  to  office. 

Mr.  Buchanan..  I am  exceedingly  sorry,  Mr.  President,  that 
the  senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Clay)  appears  to  be  disposed 
so  often  to  pay  his  compliments  to  myself. 

Mr.  Clay.  I had  no  allusion  to  the  senator  from  Pennsylva- 
nia, when  I referred  to  the  leaders  of  the  administration  party. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  When  the  gentleman  spoke  of  the  lenders  of 
the  administration  party,  he  looked  at  me,  and  I understood 
him  as  alluding  to  me,  or  I thought  he  did. 

Mr.  Clay.  I assure  the  gentleman  I had  no  allusion  to  him 
whatever.  I might  look  at  him,  as  he  looks  at  me  sometimes; 
but  I think  at  the  time  I spoke  of  the  leaders  of  a particular 
party,  I was  looking  rather  to  the  senator  from  New  York,  (Mr. 
Wri°ht),  than  to  him. 

Mr.  Buchanan*  Without  going  further  into  the  question  of 

who  the  gentleman  referred  to  in  his  remarks,  I will  simply 
state,  that  whenever  he  thinks 'proper  to  take  up  the  subject, 
and  attempt  to  prove  that  the  practice  under  which  this  govern- 
ment has  flourished,  and  which  was  sustained  by  Madison,  is 
not  founded  in  reason  and  justice,  is  not  necessary  for  the  pro- 
per administration  of  the  government,  and  is  not  consistent  with 
the  constitution,  then  I will  be  ready  to  meet  him. 

Mr.  Clay.  We  shall  meet  then  at  Philippi. 

Mr.  Shepley  said  that  the  senator  from  Kentucky  had  not  un- 
derstood him  correctly.  He  (Mr.  S.)  had  remarked  that  he 
would  not  then  discuss  a question  which  opened  so  wide  a field, 
because  time  did  not  admit  of  it.  He  did  not,  and  would  not, 
shun  an  inquiry  into  the  correctness  attd  constitutionality  of  a 
practice  which  had  been,  and  still  continued  lo  be,  exercised 
by  every  administration  of  this  government,  from  its  organiza- 
tion down  to  the  present  time. 
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We  insert  a great  mass  of  curious  and  important  mat- 
ter in  the  present  sheet.  The  doipgs  of  the  people,  on 
account  of  the  gamblers — of  the  intended  insurrection  of 
the  slaves— and  on  the  means  resorted  to  to  induce  them 
to  murder  their  masters  and  others,  present  us  with  hor- 
rid pictures  of  the  state  of  society.  The  cases  that  we 
have  offered,  are  only  as  specime?is! — selected  out  of  a 
mighty  mass  of  articles  relating  to  the  subjects  spoken  of. 

The  state  of  society  is  awful.  Brute  force  has  super- 
seded the  law,  at  many  places,  and  violence  become  the 
“order  of  the  day.”  The  time  predicted  seemsrapidly  ap- 
proaching when  the  mob  shall  rule.  It  was  heretofore 
confined  to  New  York  and  Philadelphia — but  there  were 
many  base  murders  on  the  Baltimore  rail  roads  yet  un- 
satisfied; in  the  vicinity  of  Boston  we  have  the  battles  of 
the  “Corkonians”  and  “Kerrymen”  to  be  added  to  the 
conflagration  of  the  Ursuline  convent — and  “Red  Row,” 
in  Moyamensing,  (Philadelphia)  has  been  just  destroyed 
by  fire.  A bad  feeling  is  getting  up  in  several  other 
plaees,  and  on  many  different  accounts — but  has  burst 
out  with  the  greatest  force  in  Mississippi;  where  per- 
sons have  been  executed  in  an  extraordinary  manner. 
The  post  office  has  been  broken  open  in  Charleston,  and 
meetings  been  held  at  a number  of  the  cities  and  towns 
of  the  south,  with  a fearful  looking  to  events.  Impudent 
foreigners — such  as  O'  Connell  and  Thompson , are  inter- 
fering in  our  domestic  relations — and  the  fanatics  who 
follow  them  have  set  their  presses  at  work  to  spread  de- 
solation and  death  through  the  whole  south — as  may  be 
partially  seen  by  a reference  to  several  articles  inserted 
in  the  present  sheet. 

The  time  was  when  every  citizen  of  the  United  States, 
would  “rally  round  the  standard  of  the  law,  and  unite  in 
common  efforts  for  the  common  good”— when  a person, 
armed  only  with  a small  piece  of  paper,  could  proceed 
a thousand  miles  through  the  country,  and  bring  the 
strongest  man  to  answer  to  the  law,  for  the  law  was  ho- 
nored. But  is  it  so  now?  Alas,  no! 

Another  pamphlet,  of  146  pages,  issued  by  Reverdy 
Johnson  and  John  Glenn,  on  the  affairs  of  the  bank  of 
Maryland , appeared  on  Monday  last.  We  have  not  yet 
read  it. 

The  feverish  or  fidgetty  state  of  Baltimore  may  be 
judged  from  the  fact,  that  the  mayor  has  called  a meet- 
ing of  the  people  to  “insure  the  preservation  of  the  pub- 
lic peace.” 

We  learn  that  the  Northern  bank  of  Kentucky  has 
purchased  of  the  United  States  bank,  their  office  at  Lex- 
ington, Kentucky,  comprehending  their  active  debt,  spe- 
cie, banking  house,  &c.  &c.  and  become  their  agent  for 
winding  up  the  suspended  debt  on  terms  that  will  enable 
the  bank  to  go  into  full  operation  within  four  or  five 
weeks. 

The  U.  S.  sloop  of  war  Falmouth,  McCauley,  com- 
mander, has  arrived  at  Norfolk  from  the  West  India 
station — last  from  Pensacola. 

The  “travelling  cabinet”  was  a term  oftentimes  used 
a few  years  ago.  Now,  or  very  recently,  the  president 
and  every  member  of  the  “cabinet,  was  absent  from 
Washington,  Mr.  Amos  Kendall  excepted. 

A disastrous  fire  has  happened  at  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
The  whole  range  of  buildings  from  the  bookstore  of  J. 
Kellogg,  to  the  Mansion  House,  is  laid  in  ruins.  The 
estimated  loss  is  nearly,  or  about  75,000  dollars. 

Daniel  Webster,  judge  Story,  Horace  Binney,  John 
Sergeant,  gen.  Jones,  Benjamin  Watkins  Leigh  and  John 
Vol.  XLV1I1 — Sig.  28. 


C.  Wright,  have  been  respectively  selected  by  their  fel- 
low citizens  to  deliver  an  eulogy  on  the  late  chief  justice 
Marshall — and  they  all  have  consented  to  perform  the 
duty  assigned  them. 

The  whigs  of  Virginia,  are  earnestly  requested,  in  the 
Lynchburg  “Virginian,”  “to  meet  together  in  their  re- 
spective towns  and  counties,  as  soon  as  practicable,  and 
appoint  ose  or  more  delegates,  to  meet  at  Lewisburg, 
Greenbrier  county,  on  Tuesday,  the  15th  of  September 
next,  to  consult  together  and  devise  some  means  of  pre- 
serving the  public  liberty,  and  of  securing  our  free  in- 
stitutions against  the  machinations  of  political  and  reli- 
gious fanaticism!  Prompt  and  decisive  action  is  essen- 
tially necessary — and  the  country  expects  you  to  do  your 
duty." 

The  “Corkonians”  and  “Kerrymen”  have  been  “ lay- 
ing timber"  on  one  another  in  the  neighborhood  of  Bos-: 
ton.  The  leaders  were  arrested— but  the  witnesses  were 
loath  to  testify  against  them,  until  assured  of  the  protec- 
tion that  the  law  would  afford  them! 

The  “National  Intelligencer”  of  yesterday  has  an  ac- 
count of  an  attempt  to  murder  Mrs.  Thornton , (relict  of 
the  late  Dr.  T. ) by  a negr  o man,  armed  with  an  axe,  in 
the  night — which  the  editors  believe  was  the  effect  of 
reading  some  of  the  inflammatory  publications  with 
which  the  mails  have  latterly  been  loaded.  The  rascal 
made  his  escape.  The  attack  was  made  on  the  lady 
while  in  bed.  This  is  the  “first  fruit”  that  has  happened 
in  Washington. 

Nests  of  gamblers  have  been  broken  up  at  Norfolk , 
and  several  other  places.  They  are  very  numerous  in 
the  United  States. 

Eight  cases  of  cholera  have  appeared  at  Buffalo— four 
of  which  proved  fatal. 

Isaac  McKim  and  Benjamin  C.  Ilotvard,  both  of  the 
city  of  Baltimore,  have  been  nominated  by  the  friends  of 
Mr.  Van  Buren , as  members  of  congress,  to  represent 
the  district  composed  of  the  city  of  Baltimore  and  county 
of  Anne  Arundel. 

The  New  York  Gazette  states  that  the  king  of  the 
French  has  given  his  royal  assent  to  the  American  in- 
demnity bill. 

At  Union  college,  Schenectady,  New  York,  the  hono- 
rarjr  degree  of  L.  L.  D.  was  conferred  on  Abraham  Van 
Vechten,  the  rev.  John  Breckenridge  and  Roger  B.  Ta- 
ney. So  we  have  doctors  Henry  Clay , Jlndreiv  Jackson 
and  Roger  B.  Taney. 

Mr.  Muhlenberg  is  called  the  New  York  candidate  for 
governor  of  Pennsylvania! 

The  weekly  report  of  interments  in  New  Orleans,  for 
the  week  ending  with  the  12th  ult.  is  given  in  the  True 
American  as  follows:  Potter’s  field  40;  Catholic  16; 
American  2 — total  58.  This  is  a very  moderate  number 
for  the  place  and  the  season,  and  would  seem  to  denote 
unusual  exemption  from  fatal  diseases. 

The  harvest  has  been  an  abundant  one,  notwithstanding 
the  Jeremiads  that  were  said  and  sung  and  groaned  about 
it,  a little  while  ago — and  the  growing  crops  of  corn  pre- 
sent the  best  possible  evidence  of  an  extra  yield.  The 
potatoe  crop  will,  probably,  be  exceedingly  large.  So 
it  is,  or  promises  to  be,  with  respect  to  other  important 
articles. 
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At  a highly  respectable  meeting  of  merchants  and  other 
citizens  of  Baltimore,  held  at  the  Exchange  on  Monday 
last,  at  1 P.  M.  agreeably  to  a public  call  in  the  papers, 
jF.  W.  Brittle , esq.  was  called  to  the  chair,  and  William 
Crawford , jr.  appointed  secretary. 

The  following  preamble  and  resolutions  were  offered 
by  B.  I.  Cohen,  esq.  and  unanimously  adopted. 

Whereas,  the  merchants  and  other  citizens  of  Balti- 
more have,  for  a long  time  past,  suffered  under  the  in- 
convenience repeatedly,  of  irregularity  in  the  great  north- 
ern mail  establishment,  so  much  so  indeed  as  almost  to 
deprive  them  of  the  security  in  commercial  transactions 
dependent  on  the  regular  arrival  of  the  mail: 

And  whereas,  the  failure  again  of  the  northern  mail  to 
reach  them  on  Saturday  last,  1st  inst.  is  a matter  of  too 
much  importance  to  pass  unnoticed,  involving  as  it  does, 
delay  which  may  be  ruinous  to  their  commercial  inter- 
ests: 

And  whereas,  the  merchants  and  other  citizens  of  Bal- 
timore are  far  from  considering  these  repeated  irregula- 
rities beyond  remedy,  when  made  known  to  the  proper 
department— -therefore, 

Resolved , unanimously , That  the  postmaster  general 
be  respectfully  and  earnestly  requested  to  take  this  sub- 
ject into  immediate  consideration,  and  so  to  endeavor  to 
arrange  the  mail  line,  that  its  arrival  in  Baltimore  may 
be  less  liable  to  delay,  and  more  certainly  to  be  relied 
on. 

Resolved , That  the  chairman  and  secretary  of  this 
meeting  be  directed  to  communicate  these  proceedings 
to  the  postmaster  general,  with  the  expression,  that  the 
citizens  of  Baltimore  indulge  the  hope,  that  when  the 
great  inconvenience  under  which  they  labor  from  this 
cause  is  known  to  the  department,  that  proper  measures 
will  be  taken  to  remedy  them. 

F.  W.  Biiune,  president. 

William  Crawford,  jr.  secretary. 

The  following,  from  the  Baltimore  “American,”  will 
shew  the  wretched  manner  in  which  the  affairs  of  this 
rail  road  company  are  managed.  No  more  regard  ap- 
pears to  be  had  to  the  public  interest,  than  to  private  ac- 
commodation. The  boats*  are  sometimes  so  packed,  that 
the  power  to  move  is  denied  in  them! — and,  as  we  have 
said  before,  the  passengers  are  treated  as  so  much  “ live 
lumber . ” And  yet  this  company  claims  a monopoly  of 
rail  road  privileges  across  New  Jersey,  under  the  laws 
of  the  state!  The  power  of  that  law  will  soon  be  tested 
—another  railway  being  nearly  completed;  and  which 
the  public  will  keep  clear  of  the  monopolists. 

We  learn  (says  the  American)  from  a gentleman  who  left 
New  York  with  the  mail  for  the  south,  at  four  o’clock  on  Fri- 
day afternoon,  that  its  failure  to  arrive  in  Philadelphia  in  time 
for  the  Baltimore  boat  on  Saturday  morning,  was  owing  to  the 
following  causes:  In  the  first  place,  the  steamboat  on  the  route 
from  New  York  to  Amboy  was  laden  to  the  brim  with  merchan- 
dise, by  which  her  trip  to  Amboy  was  prolonged,  if  we  remem 
ber  aright,  to  twice  the  time  of  an  ordinary  passage.  At  Amboy 
the  passengers  were  detained  about  an  hour  and  a half  until 
several  car  loads  of  merchandise  were  transferred  from  the 
steamboat  to  the  cars.  When  the  train  reached  the  elevation 
In  the  cut  about  a mile  or  two  from  Amboy,  the  locomotive  was 
unable  to  surmount  it,  and  was  compelled  to  return  to  a point 
where  a part  of  the  train  could,  be  detached.  In  the  mean  time 
a violent  storm  had  arisen,  and  when  the  locomotive  attempted 
the  second  time  to  pass  the  cut,  its  progress  was  impeded  by 
the  sand  with  which  the  rain  washings  had  covered  the  rails. 
Here  was  another  detention  until  implements  could  be  sent  for 
and  the  rails  cleared.  After  getting  under  way,  the  train  pro- 
ceeded about  five  miles  further,  when  one  of  the  merchandise 
cars  got  out  of  order  and  was  finally  thrown  off  the  road  after 
being  unladen  of  its  contents.  No  other  mishap  occurred,  but 
our  informant  stales  that  when  he  reached  Philadelphia,  after  a 
fourteen  hours’ journey  from  New  York,  the  Baltimore  steam 
bout  had  left  there  an  hour  before. 

Instant  dismissal  should  follow  such  proceedings — and 
must.  1 b 

A skeleton  of  a gigantic  animal  of  the  lizard  kind 
known  to  naturalists  as  the  Ichthyosaurus  JPlatvodon,  has 
been  discovered  by  Miss  Mary  Anning,  an  indefatigable 
geologist,  near  Lyme  Regis,  in  England,  in  the  lias  de- 
posit. From  the  size  of  the  bones  found,  it  is  thought 
that  the  animal  must  have  been  thirty-five  feet  in  length- 
and  of  proportionate  bulk.  ° ’ 

‘Between  New  York  and  Amboy. 


A large  slide  has  taken  place  in  the  deep  cut  of  the 
Chesapeake  and  Delaware  canal,  which  will  almost  ob- 
struct its  navigation  for  some  time  to  come,  and  cost  a 
large  sum  to  remove. 

Moving  Houses.  The  large  and  heavy  block  of  two 
story  brick  dwelling  houses  with  their  respective  back 
buildings  attached,  have  been  moved  entire  from  their 
ancient  location  on  German  street,  Baltimore,  and  been 
made  to  take  up  a new  position  about  12  feet  in  the  rear 
of  that  previously  occupied.  The  removal  was  success- 
fully aiid  handsomely  performed,  under  the  orders  and 
superintendence  of  Mr.  Bakewell,  on  Saturday  last. 
The  arrangements  throughout  denoted  great  practical 
judgment  and  skill.  More  than  ordinary  difficulties  were 
interposed  in  this  case,  arising  as  well  from  the  magni- 
tude of  the  block  of  buildings  as  from  the  nature  of  the 
ground  in  front.  The  job  was  done,  however,  in  a style 
which  reflects  great  credit  on  the  skill  of  the  contractor. 
Mr.  Bakewell  has  had  considerable  experience  in  this  line 
in  New  York;  and  his  experience  embraces  the  raising  of 
brick  buildings  perpendicularly,  as  well  as  their  removal 
horizontally;  but  we  understand  he  considers  the  diffi- 
culties which  he  had  to  encounter  in  this  case,  equal  to, 
if  not  beyond  any  previously  met  with.  Great  as  they 
were,  these  difficulties  were  however  conquered,  and 
this  heavy  block  of  buildings  now  ranges  handsomely 
upon  the  new  limit  assigned  to  German  street.  [Pat. 

Marteakd  state  loans.  On  the  subject  of  the  loan 
lately  negotiated  by  this  state,  the  Maryland  Republican 
of  Saturday  last,  makes  the  following  satisfactory  state- 
ment: “The  premium  received  for  the  two  loans  re- 

cently negotiated  by  the  treasurer  of  the  western  shore, 
amounts  to  $504,748,  which  being  immediately  vested 
in  the  stock  now  created,  at  the  rate  at  which  it  was  sold, 
the  state  already  has  by  this  operation,  the  sum  of 
$432,000,  at  six  per  cent,  interest,  payable  quarterly, 
which  interest,  as  soon  as  received,  is  to  be  regularly  in- 
vested, thereby  rapidly  accumulating  a sinking  fund, 
which  will  more  than  pay  off  the  whole  of  the  loans, 
long  before  the  period,  for  which  they  were  negotiated, 
arrives. 

The  loan  for  two  millions,  was  sold  at  $116  40,  and 
the  last  loan,  one  million,  at  $117  60.  The  average  is 
equal  to  $103  for  five  per  cent,  stock — which  is  more 
than  the  slate  ever  received  for  any  of  her  five  per  cents. 
The  premium  received  for  both,  was  $54,748,  more  than 
the  limit  prescribed  by  the  law  authorising  the  loan.  It 
was  sold  for  more  than  the  best  informed,  disinterested, 
and  extensive  bankers  of  N.  York,  who  had  been  duly  ad- 
vised with,  gave  as  their  opinion,  that  it  would  bring — » 
and  of  course,  for  the  best  terms  that  were  offered  to  the 
treasurer.  A very  few  of  the  offers  for  partial  sums , 
were  at  as  high  a premium  as  was  obtained — and  the 
total  sum  that  was  offered  for  at  a higher  premium,  bore 
no  proportion  to  the  sum  required.  It  is  to  the  credit  of 
the  spirited  bankers  of  our  own  state,  that  they  would 
not  allow  foreigners  to  outbid  them. 

The  Boston  Daily  Advertiser  of  Saturday  has  the  fol- 
lowing paragraph  in  reference  to  the  health  of  that  city: 

In  consequence  of  the  paragraph  in  yesterday’s  paper  signed 
Central  wharf,  some  investigation  has  been  made  respecting  the 
alleged  causes  of  disease  on  the  wharves  there  named.  We  are 
informed  that  there  are  no  hides  on  Central  wharf,  or  any  other 
wharf  except  Rowe’s  wharf,  and  that  these  have  been  recently 
examined,  and  were  found  perfectly  sweet.  The  city  officers 
are  vigilant  in  discharge  of  their  duty.  A few  days  since  some 
offensive  hides  were  landed  on  India  wharf,  which  were  imme- 
diately removed.  There  have  been  but  few  cases  of  fever,  of 
Kiny  kind,  and  this  city  is  remarkably  healthy.  Two  of  the  la- 
mented deaths  of  distinguished  merchants  within  the  present 
week  were  of  apoplexy,  and  one  of  fever. 

A correspondent  of  the  New  York  Daily  Advertiser, 
from  Lowell,  relates  tlie  following  story:  We  hope  that 
it  may  serve  as  an  admonition  to  many,  in  Baltimore  and 
elsewhere,  who  lumber  the  streets  so  unmercifully,  and 
for  such  long  periods  of  time. 

;‘One  of  the  most  amusing  stories  I have  heard  about  manu- 
facturing in  this  rnaiiufactuiing  region,  relates  to  the  fabrication 
of  buildings  of  the  largest  class.  A contract  was  made  with  a 
builder  in  one  of  the  interior  towns  of  Massachusetts,  to  build 
' a country  meeting  house  by  a certain  day.  The  time  approach- 
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ed  within  a few  weeks,  and  not  a stick  of  timber  was  upon  the 
ground.  The  cellar  was  dug,  and  the  foundation  indeed  laid; 
but  it  seemed  from  all  appearances,  that  the  contractor  had 
given  up  all  intention  of  performing  his  agreement.  A lawyer 
was  consulted  concerning  the  proper  manner  to  proceed  for 
damages;  but,  after  some  longer  delay,  and  I believe  within 
two  or  three  weeks  of  the  time,  a long  train  of  carls  and  wa- 
gons entered  the  town,  with  all  parts  of  the  meeting  house  ex- 
actly prepared,  fitted  and  marked,  fresh  from  the  mills,  where 
the  contractor  made  his  meeting  houses  by  the  job.  Once  on 
the  ground,  and  a sufficiency  of  hands  attending,  the  frame  was 
raised  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  the  pews,  pulpit,  galleries, 
&.c.  were  knocked  together,  the  building  was  boarded,  floored, 
shingled,  glazed  and  painted  without  delay,  every  thing  scru- 
pulously performed  to  the  strict  letter  of  the  contract,  up  to  the 
lightning  rod,  ball  and  weathercock,  and  the  key  delivered  over 
to  the  building  committee  some  days  before  the  stipulated 
time.” 

Movement  in  Ohio.  At  a large  and  respectable 
meeting  of  democratic  citizens  of  the  state  of  Ohio,  op- 
posed to  the  nomination  of  Martin  Van  Bure n and  Rich- 
ard M.  Johnson , as  candidates  for  the  presidency  and 
vice  presidency,  by  the  officeholder’s  convention,  which 
met  in  the  city  of  Baltimore  on  the  20th  of  May  last, 
held  pursuant  to  notice,  in  the  city  of  Columbus,  on  the 
evening  of  Saturday  the  18th  July,  Joseph  Ridgway , esq. 
being  called  to  the  chair,  and  JO.  IV.  JDeshler  appointed 
secretary,  the  following  resolution  was  adopted,  viz: 

“ Resolved , That  it  be  recommended  to  the  freemen 
of  Ohio,  who  are  opposed  to  the  nomination  of  Martin 
Van  Buren  and  Richard  M.  Johnson , to  choose  dele- 
gates for  the  purpose,  if  they  should  deem  it  expedient, 
of  holding  a jeonvention,  to  meet  in  the  city  of  Columbus 
on  Monday  the  22 d day  of  February  next,  in  order  to 
form  a ticket  for  electors  of  president  and  vice  president 
of  the  United  States,  and  adopt  such  other  measures  as 
may  then  appear  necessary  to  defeat  the  candidates  of 
the  officeholders.” 

A letter  from  Liverpool  says — • 

“About  two  thousand  copies  of  Fanny  Kemble’s  Journal 
have  been  sold.  It  excites  general  disgust.  The  authoress  has 
unsexed  herself.  The  curiosity  is,  we  in  England  are  far  more 
angry  with  the  work,  than  you  whom  its  libels  and  ingratitude 
more  nearly  touches.” 

Extract  of  a letter  from  the  American  consul,  dated 

St.  Johns , P.  R.  July  17,  1835. 

The  disturbances  on  the  Main  continue,  and  have  been 
of  such  a nature  in  Colombia,  that  the  president  and  vice 
president  have  left,  and  arrived  at  St.  Thomas  on  Wed- 
nesday last — we  have  not  learned  the  particulars. 

[Philadelphia  Exchange  Books. 

Strike  at  the  Washington  navy  yard.  Yesterday 
afternoon  about  150  of  the  mechanics  employed  in  the  navy 
yard  marched  in  a body  to  the  secretary  of  the  navy,  to 
pray  for  a redress  of  grievances.  We  understand  that 
the  workmen  employed  in  the  yard  complained  of  an 
order  issued  by  the  commodore  yesterday  morning, 
which  they  considered  as  arbitrary  and  an  undeserved 
reflection  upon  their  integrity.  We  cannot  learn  the 
particulars;  but  we  understand  that  great  excitement  pre- 
vails among  the  mechanics  in  the  yard.  [Mirror. 

The  copper  mines  of  Strafford,  in  Vermont,  are 
owned  and  worked  by  a company  of  individuals  in  Bos- 
ton. The  drift  or  excavation  which  was  made  to  reach 
the  ore,  has  been  pushed  into  the  side  of  the  hill  to  the 
distance  of  seven  or  eight  hundred  feet,  and  a rail  road 
has  been  laid  to  the  extremity  of  the  drift  for  the  pur- 
pose of  bringing  out  the  ore.  After  the  ore  has  been 
blasted,  the  following  process  is  pursued: 

The  most  valuable  portion  of  it  which  contains  a large 
amount  of  copper,  is  selected  and  carried  off  to  the  cop- 
per furnaces — situated  a short  distance  from  the  hill. 
The  remainder  is  broken  into  small  pieces;  large  quan- 
tities of  water  are  then  pumped  on  the  heap,  which 
causes  the  ore  to  slack.  The  water  passing  through  be- 
comes highly  impregnated  with  copperas,  and  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  hill  is  received  into  drains  which  convey  it 
into  reservoirs.  From  these  it  is  let  off  into  the  furnace 
boilers;  when  sufficiently  heated  it  is  again  let  off  into 
vats  called  coolers,  and  from  these  it  passes  intoother 
vats  where  the  process  of  crystalization  takes  place. 
Rods  having  pins  of  about  a foot  in  length  stuck  in  them, 


are  laid  across  the  vats,  and  around  those  pins  the  cop- 
peras collects  in  large  crystals  of  a bright  color.  When 
fresh  from  the  vats  they  have  an  exceedingly  beautiful 
appearance.  Near  1,000  tons  of  copperas  are  annually 
obtained  by  one  of  the  establishments. 

Texas.  The  Mobile  Register  of  July  20,  contains  the 
following  observations  on  the  political  condition  and 
prospects  of  Texas: 

The  state  of  things  in  Texas  is  really  critical.  The 
colonists  are  evidently  preparing  to  stand  to  their  arms, 
and  resist  the  invasion  of  Mexican  troops  threatened  by 
Santa  Anna.  At  the  latest  accounts,  Santa  Anna  was  be- 
lieved to  be  making  preparations  at  Bahia  to  march  up- 
on Texas.  Doubts  were  nevertheless  expressed  by  some 
ot  the  truth  of  this  report,  at  least  to  the  full  extent  ap- 
prehended by  others.  It  was  said  by  passeugers  at  New 
Orleans,  on  14th,  from  Brazoria,  that  Santa  Anna’s  ex- 
pedition was  ordered  in  consequence  of  the  false  report 
that,  in  the  affair  of  the  Montezuma,  the  Americans  had 
hanged  several  Mexican  officers — on  hearing  the  facts  he 
countermanded  the  order,  and  sent  only  200  men  to  Ma- 
tagorda, as  a protection  to  the  commerce  of  the  country. 

Notwithstanding  these  conflicting  opinions  as  to  Santa 
Anna’s  objects,  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  actual  hos- 
tilities have  been  commenced  by  a portion  of  the  Ameri- 
cans in  Texas.  A paragraph  in  the  New  Orleans  Bulle- 
tin of  Saturday  says,  that,  captain  Moore,  of  the  schoon- 
er Shenandoah,  in  a short  run  from  Brazoria,  reports  that 
the  Texonians  had  seized  upon  the  fort  at  Amiahuac, 
garrisoned  by  one  hundred  men,  whom  they  captured 
and  sent  to  St.  Felipe.  A portion  of  the  people  thought 
this  step  was  pushing  matters  to  extremities,  and  one  as 
uncalled  for,  but  all  were  determined  to  maintain  their 
just  rights  should  they  be  assailed  by  the  Mexican  pow- 
ers.” 

jYeiv  Orleans , July  17.  It  is  very  probable  that  this 
, section  of  the  republic  of  Mexico  (Texas)  will  soon  be  at 
war  with  the  general  government  of  that  country.  The 
affairs  of  Texas  are  fast  approaching  to  a crisis,  when  it 
will  be  necessary  for  her  to  submit  tamely  to  oppression, 
or  to  rise  in  arms  against  her  tyrants.  Santa  Anna  seems 
resolved  to  reduce  them  to  submit  to  the  arbitrary  and 
unequal  laws  which  have  been  enacted  against  them  by 
the  Mexican  congress. 

It  is  impossible  for  Texas  to  remain  long  under  the 
dominion  of  Mexico.  The  character  of  the  Texonians, 
who  are  generally  emigrants  from  the  United  States,  is 
too  essentially  different  from  that  of  the  Mexicans,  for 
them  to  remain  long  attached  to  the  uncongenial  laws  and 
customs  of  Mexico.  The  Texonians  are  too  far  a-head 
of  their  present  would-be  masters — they  know  too  much 
of  the  principles  of  republicanism,  and  are  too  much  at- 
tached to  the  free  institutions  they  have  been  taught  from 
childhood  to  appreciate  and  revere,  to  allow  themselves 
to  be  trampled  upon. 

We  have  received  papers  from  Brazoria,  up  to  the  27th 
of  last  month,  which  inform  us  that  Santa  Anna  is  col- 
lecting troops,  arms  and  munitions  of  war  at  Bahia,  with 
a view  of  marching  into  T exas,  for  the  purpose  of  enforc- 
ing the  proscriptive  law  lately  passed  against  that  state 
by  the  Mexican  congress.  We  will  soon,  doubtless,  see 
whether  the  fortunes  of  the  Mexican  Hun  can  withstand 
the  American  rifle. 

Qr^-The  state  of  our  affairs  with  Mexico  may  probably 
render  the  condition  of  the  people  of  Texas  more  diffi- 
cult. The  revenue  cutter  Ingham,  on  the  New  Orleans 
station,  has  had  a brush  with  the  Mexican  (government) 
schooner  Montezuma — commenced  by  the  latter,  (a  fast 
sailer),  but  who,  finally,  thought  it  most  safe  to  run 
among  the  breakers,  and  seek  safety  at  Brazos  St.  Yago 
— after  the  exchange  of  a few  shots. 

One  hundred  and  four  persons  lately  lost  their  lives  by 
an  explosion  in  a coal  mine,  at  Wallsend,  England.  In 
1821  an  explosion  happened  in  the  same  mine  by  which 
75  lives  were  lost.  These  things  are  of  common  occur- 
rence in  the  English  mines — many  of  which  are  very 
deep. 

ITEMS. 

From  Brazil  By  late  accounts  from  this  country,  we  learn — 
“Quiet  prevailed  at  Bahia — but  We  have  been  shocked  with  & 
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description  of  the  extent  to  which  the  horrid  traffic  in  slaves  is 
carried  on  in  vessels  which  clear  at  that  place.  On  the  15th  of 
June,  a large  vessel  called  the  Marinario, arrived  there  from  the 
coast  of  Africa  in  ballast,  reporting  as  left  at  the  Bite  of  Benin 
five  vessels  waiting  the  arrival  of  slaves  from  the  interior. — 
Eleven  vessels  remained  at  Bahia  the  20ih  June,  waiting  car- 
goes of  tobacco  and  rum,  with  which  to  sail  for  the  coast  of  Af 
rica — no  doubt  for  the  purpose  of  trafficking  in  slaves.  Three 
vessels  have  previously  sailed  under  the  flag  of  Donna  Maria  to 
engage  in  the  same  wretched  business.  The  difficulties  with 
which  the  slavers  are  detected  and  taken  are  very  great.  In  the 
month  of  May  a French  schooner  under  the  Portuguese  flag, 
from  the  coast  of  Africa,  with  a cargo  of  blacks,  was  tak6n  by 
a Brazillian  brig  of  war,  when  on  trial  it  was  proved  to  the  sa- 
tisfaction of  the  government  that  the  Africans  were  emigrants 
to  the  Banda  Oriental. 

“They  were  subsequently  landed  there,  marched  on  to  the 
Brazillian  possessions,  and  sold  into  slavery,  the  government 
having  to  pay  for  the  detention  of  the  vessel  and  officers’  wages. 
So  impossible  is  it  to  detect  them,  and  so  deeply  interested  are 
many  of  the  merchants  there  in  their  success,  that  the  traffic  is 
pursued  without  a blush.  Fast  sailing  vessels,  built  expressly 
for  the  slave  trade,  and  mounting  guns  for  their  defence,  are 
weekly  and  daily  clearing  at  Bahia,  and  crossing  the  ocean  un 
der  the  flag  of  Donna  Maria.” 

Anthracite  ashes  are  said  to  be  an  excellent  manure.  They 
have  hitherto  been  scattered  to  the  winds — to  the  great  annoy- 
ance of  individuals,  but  will  hereafter  be  kept. 

The  Independence  74  was  recently  taken  into  the  dry  dock  at 
Charlestown,  to  receive  repairs.  She  is  the  first  ship  of  the 
line  that  has  entered  that  dock;  and  the  operation  fully  realized 
the  hopes  of  its  friends. 

A great  sale.  A parcel  of  land  belonging  to  Samuel  Jack- 
son’s  estate,  in  Brooklyn,  L.  I.  was  lately  sold  for  the  enor 
mous  sum  of  five  hundred  and  seventy  thousand  dollars.  Until 
very  lately,  the  seventy  thousand  would  probably  have  pur- 
chased it. 

Census  of  the  stale  of  New  York.  A new  census  of  this  state 
is  about  to  be  taken  under  the  direction  of  the  local  authorities. 
The  returns  are  to  embrace  the  number  of  persons  entitled  to 
vote — the  number  of  foreigners  not  naturalized — the  number  of 
colored  persons  entitled  to  vote — the  number  not  entitled  to 
vote— the  number  of  marriages  the  preceding  year — the  births 
and  deaths — number  of  acres  of  improved  land,  of  neat  cattle, 
horses,  sheep,  hogs — number  of  yards  of  cloth  of  all  kind  made 
in  families — do.  made  in  factories— number  of  factories,  grist 
mills,  saw  mills,  oil  mills,  fulling  mills,  carding  machines,  iron 
works,  trip  hammers,  distilleries,  asheries,  glass,  rope,  chain 
cable,  oil  cloth,  and  dyeing  and  printing  factories,  clover  mills, 
paper  mills,  tanneries  and  breweries — the  quantity  and  kind  of 
raw  materials,  and  their  value — and  the  value  of  the  manufac- 
tured articles.  There  are  also  to  be  returned  the  number  of 
deaf  and  dumb  persons,  of  the  blind,  of  lunatics,  idiots  ahd  pau- 
pers. 

[We  hope  that  this  example  of  New  York  will  be  followed  in 
other  stales.  What  a body  of  facts,  interesting  and  important 
to  a sound  legislation’  would  be  thereby  collected!] 

Life  of  Samuel  Slater.  George  S.  White,  esq.  is  preparing 
for  the  press,  a life  of  the  late  Samuel  Slater , of  Rhode  Island, 
the  first  manufacturer  of  cotton  cloth  in  America.  The  efforts 
and  enterprise  of  Mr.  Slater  were  sufficient  to  confer  on  him 
the  character  of  a great  benefactor  of  the  country.  The  follow- 
ing is  a letter  from  Mr.  Clay  to  the  biographer  of  Mr.  Slater:— 
Ashland,  4th  July,  1835. 

Sir:  I received  your  letter  transmitting  a copy  of  your  pros- 
pectus for  the  publication  of  a memoir  of  the  late  Mr.  Samuel 
Slater.  I have  been  highly  interested  by  what  I have  heard, 
from  lime  to  lime,  of  his  early  and  successful  exertions  to  intro- 
duce the  cotton  manufacture  in  the  United  States;  and  I have 
now  in  my  possession  some  cotton  yarn  spun  by  the  first  spin- 
dles which  he  put  up,  which  I was  informed  were  the  first  used 
in  the  United  States. 

Without  being  able  to  contribute  to  the  accomplishment  of 
your  undertaking,  I shall  be  glad  to  hear  of  its  successful  exe- 
cution. The  names  of  Fulton,  Evans,  Whitney  and  Sla- 
ter, should  ever  live  in  the  grateful  recollection  of  the  people 
of  the  United  Slates.  With  great  respect,  I am  your  obedient 
Bervant,  II.  Clay. 

George  S.  While,  esq. 

Portland  and  Que&ec  rail  road.  The  plan  of  a rail  road  be- 
tween Portland  and  Quebec  seems  to  be  growing  so  much  in 
favor,  as  well  in  Canada  as  in  Maine,  as  to  induce  the  belief 
that  it  will  be  certainly  and  speedily  carried  into  effect.  We 
find  the  following  paragraph  relating  to  it  in  the  Portland  Ad- 
vertiser: 

“Albert  Smith,  esq.  one  of  the  agents  appointed  by  the  state 
to  visit  Canada,  has  just  returned,  and  speaks  in  an  encourag- 
ing manner  of  the  spirit  prevailing  there  in  regard  to  the  propos- 
ed mil  road.  He  has  politely  furnished  us  with  the  Quebec 
Gazette  of  the  20ih,  containing  the  proceedings  of  a public  meet- 
ing holden  on  that  day.  The  Gazette  observes  that  “the  meet- 
ing was  very  numerously  attended,  and  excited  a snirit  which 
cannot  but  result  in  success.  Messrs.  Green  and  Smith,  the 
Maine  agents,  were  present,  and  in  a very  appropriate  speech 
the  latter  gentleman  said  he  expressed  the  universal  opinion  m 


Maine,  that  if  the  railway  was  practicable,  it  would  be  im- 
mensely advantageous  to  both  Maine  and  Canada.  The  cora- 
mitteee  formed  meet  to-morrow  at  noon  in  the  exchange  build- 
ing in  execution  of  the  resolves.” 

Coal  in  England.  The  amount  of  coal  annually  furnished  by 
the  coal  mines  of  Great  Britain  is  immense.  It  is  stated  that, 
independent  of  all  that  is  conveyed  from  the  inland  coal  dis- 
tricts by  canals,  and  independently  of  all  that  is  consumed  by 
the  thousands  of  manufactories  which  are  congregated  in  the 
neighborhood  of  inland  mines,  no  less  than  5,822,561  tons  were 
shipped  coastways  in  1834,  whilst  615,255  tons  were  exported 
in  the  same  year  to  foreign  countries,  principally  to  Holland, 
Guernsey  and  Jersey,  America,  Hie  West  Indies,  France,  Ger- 
many, Denmark,  Italy  and  Portugal. 

Notwithstanding  the  prodigious  quantity  of  English  coal  used 
at  home  and  abroad,  the  mines  are  believed  to  be  inexhaustible. 

A lot  of  cotton,  consisting  of  six  thousand  bales,  changed 
hands,  at  New  York,  on  the  16th  ult.  This,  it  is  believed,  is 
the  largest  single  transaction  ever  recorded  in  the  annals  of  cot- 
ton operations. 

Population  of  Spain.  The  following  particulars  of  the  popu- 
lation of  Spain  are  copied  from  Marshall’s  statistical  tables. 
Population  of  Spain,  in  1799,  10,351,075;  1825,  13,953,959;  in- 
crease 38  per  cent.  Population  of  the  Basque1provinces — Bis- 
cay, 144,875;  Quipuscoa,  155,838;  Alava,  92,807;  Navaire, 
288,244 — total,  661 ,764.  Of  the  kingdom  of  Arragon,  856.219; 
Catalonia,  1,116,461,  the  Castiles,  1,580,140.  The  whole  of  the 
insurgent  provinces  bear  thus  a proportion  of  only  one-sixth 
of  the  amount  of  the  neighboring  provinces. 

Literature  in  the  South  seas!  A newspaper  has  been  estab- 
lished at  Honolulu,  the  metropolis  of  the  Sandwich  Island  em- 
pire, by  the  rev.  Mr.  Tinker,  a missionary  who  went  thither 
some  five  years  since.  The  New  Bedford  Mercury  states  that 
the  island  of  Oahu,  upon  which  Honolulu  is  situated,  contains 
520  square  miles  and  20,000  inhabitants,  although  only  the 
third  in  the  group  iri  point  of  size  and  population.  The  king 
and  court,  the  foreign  ministers,  and  12  or  14  merchants  reside 
at  Honolulu,  which  contains  a population  of  about  7,000. 
Three  printing  presses,  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Bingham,  are 
constantly  employed  at  this  place.  Schools  are  established 
throughout  the  islands,  in  which  50,000  pupils  receive  instruc- 
tion. The  entire  population  of  the  group  is  estimated  at 
180,000.  A new  alphabet  has  been  invented  for  the  natives 
comprising  only  twelve  letters — five  vowels  and  seven  conso- 
nants— which  are  without  doubt  abundantly  sufficient  for  a 
language  which  appears  to  be  spoken  by  the  throat  and  lips 
only,  without  any  aid  from  the  teeth  or  tongue.  It  is  all  ee  oo- 
ya-ya-oo  ee  oo  ee.  As  their  wants  multiply,  through  the  pro- 
gress of  civilization,  they  will  probably  resort  to  new  sounds, 
and  new  fashions  of  articulation.  We  should  like  amazingly 
to  see  a copy  of  Mr.  Tinker’s  Oahu  Pacificator,  if  it  be  so 
named.  [Nantucket  Inq. 

A curiosity.  We  have  in  our  possession  an  Indian  toma- 
hawk, or  hatchet,  of  very  rude  construction,  which  was  taken 
a few  days  since  from  the  heart  of  a white  oak  saw  log,  nearly 
two  and  a half  feet  in  diameter,  and  the  grains  from  where  it 
was  deposited  to  the  outside  of  the  log  numbered  182.  The 
distance  in  which  it  was  deposited  from  the  bottom  of  the  tree 
was  such  as  to  lead  to  the  supposition  that  it  might  have  been 
hung  in  the  crotch  of  a sapling,  which,  as  it  grew  up,  closed 
around  it,  and  imbedded  it  within  the  trunk,  and  probably  the 
lapse  of  time  is  not  less  than  two  hundred  years  since  it  was 
there  left.  There  is  every  reason  to  suppose  its  owner  belong- 
ed to  one  of  the  warlike  tribes  of  Indians  who  inhabited  thi3 
section  of  country  at  least  two  centuries  ago,  as  there  are  nu- 
merous indications  in  this  town  of  fortifications  upon  which 
trees  of  about  the  above  size  are  now  growing. 

The  instrument  was  found  while  in  the  act  of  sawing  the 
log  at  the  mill  of  Solon  Hall,  esq.  of  La  Grange,  in  this  county. 
The  saw  penetrated  the  iron  about  half  an  inch  before  the  mill 
could  be  stopped,  entirely  ruining  the  saw. 

[Fredonia  Censor. 

The  steamboat  William  Gibbons  which  arrived  at  New  York 
from  Charleston,  on  the  29th  ult.  brought  about  two  hundred 
passengers.  Any  packet  to  or  from  Europe  would  be  thankful 
to  earn  as  large  a freight.  The  steamboat  arrangement  to 
Charleston  is  one  of  great  public  utility,  and  we  are  happy  to 
see  it  so  abundantly  rewarded. 

Rich  and  poor.  The  following  excellent  remarks  on  the  com- 
parative enjoyments  and  sufferings  of  rich  and  poor,  by  the  rev. 
Dr.  Channing,  cannot  but  be  duly  appreciated  by  all  who  read 
them: 

“When  I compare  together  different  classes  ns  existing  at 
this  moment  in  the  civilized  world,  I cannot  think  the  dif- 
ference between  the  rich  and  the  poor,  in  regard  to  mere  phy- 
sical suffering,  so  great  as  is  sometimes  imagined.  That  some 
of  the  indigent  among  us  die  of  scanty  food  is  undoubtedly  true; 
but  vastly  more  in  this  community  die  from  eating  loo  much 
than  from  eating  too  little;  vastly  more  from  excess  than  star- 
vation. So  as  to  clothing;  many  shiver  from  want  of  defences 
against  the  cold;  but  there  is  vastly  more  suffering  among  the 
rich  from  absurd  and  criminal  modes  of  dress  which  fashion  has 
sanctioned,  than  among  the  poor  from  deficiency  of  raiment. 
Our  daughters  are  oftener  brought  to  the  grave  by  their  rich 
attire,  than  our  beggars  by  their  nakedness.  So  the  poor  are 
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often  overworked,  but  they  suffer  less  than  many  among  the 
rich  who  have  no  work  to  do,  no  interesting  object  to  fill  up 
life,  to  satisfy  the  infinite  cravings  of  man  for  action.  Accord 
ing  to  our  present  mode  of  education,  how  many  of  our  daugh- 
ters are  victims  of  ennui,  a miseiy  unknown  to  the  poor,  and 
more  intolerable  than  the  weariness  of  excessive  toil!  The 
idle  young  man,  spending  the  day  in  exhibiting  his  person  in 
the  street,  ought  not  to  excite  the  envy  of  the  over  tasked  poor, 
and  this  cuinbererof  the  ground  is  found  exclusively  among  the 
rich.” 

British  museum.  By  an  account  just  laid  on  the  table  of  the 
house  of  commons,  the  expense  of  that  establishment  amount- 
ed last  year  to  £18,577,  including  salaries,  purchase  of  books, 
binding,  &c.  &c.  The  estimated  expense  for  the  next  year  is 
£19,218.  The  number  of  persons  admitted  to  see  the  museum 
was,  in  1829,  68,101;  in  1834,  it  was  237,366.  The  number  of 
visits  to  the  reading  room,  for  the  purposes  of  study  or  research 
was,  in  1810,  about  1,950;  in  1834  it  was  70,266.  The  number 
of  visits  of  artists  and  students  was,  in  1834,4,938;  in  1835, 
5,645.  It  must  be  gratifying  to  all  lovers  of  education  and  im- 
provement to  see  the  vast  increase  of  persons  who  visit  this 
national  establishment  both  for  amusement  and  for  study. 

Providence  rail  road.  The  viaduct  at  Canton  is  completed. 
The  car  passed  over  the  whole  line  for  the  first  time  on  Tues 
day  afternoon  last  week,  in  1 hour  and  43  minutes.  The  same 
train  returned  with  the  passengers  which  left  in  the  Lexing- 
ton on  the  morning  of  the  same  day,  and  arrived  at  Boston  at  a 
quarter  before  11  o’clock. 

JL  late  traveller  to  Vesuvius,  in  describing  the  recent  erup- 
tion, appropriately  alludes  to  the  ancient  cities  of  Herculaneum 
and  Pompeii,  which  were  overwhelmed  by  this  volcano  some 
twenty  centuries  since.  Herculaneum  was  encased  in  lava, 
which  makes  the  excavation  very  tedious  and  expensive;  but 
Pompeii  was  covered  only  with  a mass  of  loose  ashes  and  pum- 
mice  stone,  and  is  therefore  now  nearly  all  exposed  to  easy  dig- 
ging. He  thus  speaks  of  its  wonders: 

“We  saw  one  house  which  the  workmen  had  just  uncover- 
ed; the  frescoes  on  the  walls  looked  as  fresh  as  if  done  the  day 
before,  and  are  very  little  injured  by  the  fire.  There  are  the 
streets  with  the  same  pavements,  causways,  and  stepping 
stones;  the  baker’s  ovens,  in  which  bread  was  found;  the  shops 
with  signs  over  the  doors,  marks  of  the  carriage  wheels  on  the 
pavement,  magnificent  public  baths,  theatres,  temples  and  pa- 
laces; in  short,  all  the  evident  proofs  of  a populous  and  flourish- 
ing city.”  [N.  Y.  Star. 

Natural  phenomenon.  Vesuvius  remained  tranquil  after  the 
eruption  of  August;  having  then  thrown  out  grey  and  red  cin- 
ders similar  to  those  of  1822;  but  about  the  middle  of  February, 
flames  and  small  pieces  of  lava  were  thrown  from  the  bottom  of 
the  crater,  which  is  considerably  less  deep  and  smaller  in 
circumference  than  that  of  1828.  This  new  crater,  which  by 
degrees  is  filling  up,  and  is  now  near  the  top  of  the  ridge,  threa- 
tens an  overthrow,  and  sooner  or  later  must  fall.  At  Marsala, 
on  the  southern  coast  of  Sicily,  on  a serene  day  there  appeared 
in  the  sky  a small  black  cloud;  which  gradually  extending,  at 
last  disgorged  itself  in  a shower  of  stones,  which  broke  the 
slates  and  roofs  of  the  houses.  [Letter  from  Naples. 

The  Rodney  (Miss.)  Telegraph , gives  the  following  account 
of  “the  way  they  do  things  in  Jefferson  county.” 

Warwick,  the  murderer  of  Mr.  Fisk,  an  aged  man,  both  in- 
offensive and  harmless,  was  tried  this  week  at  Fayette.  On 
account  of  some  technicalities  of  the  law  failing  to  be  observed, 
the  prisoner  was  discharged.  He  had  no  sooner,  however, 
emerged  from  the  court  house,  than  he  was  stripped  of  his 
clothing,  and  a plentiful  coat  of  tar  and  feathers  applied  to  him. 
He  was  afterwards  whipped  until  almost  insensible  to  pain; 
and  to  restore  his  feeling  senses,  we  understand,  a large  quan- 
tity of  spirits  of  turpentine  was  poured  upon  him.  In  this  situa- 
tion he  was  mounted  upon  a rail, and  carried  through  the 
streets  of  the  town,  amid  the  shouts  of  the  multitude.  It  is 
said  that  during  the  execution  of  judge  Lynch’s  sentence,  the 
culprit  frequently  begged  to  be  shot,  but  was  told  that  such  a 
death  was  too  easy  for  him.  When  the  vengeance  of  the  mul- 
titude had  been  fully  reeked  upon  him,  he  was  furnished  with 
money  sufficient  to  carry  him  beyond  the  limits  of  the  stale 
with  the  injunction  that  in  five  hours  from  the  time  of  his  re- 
lease he  must  be  beyond  the  reach  of  those  who  were  again 
ready  to  repeat  the  dose  he  had  already  received. 


The  tolls  on  the  Louisville  and  Portland  canal  for  the  past 


six  months,  ending  July  3rd,  amounted  to $41,158  54 

In  the  corresponding  period  of  1834 31,530  14 


Semi-annual  dividend  4 per  cent. 

The  following  statement,  from  the  Western  Hemisphere,  of 
the  amount  of  tolls  collected  upon  the  Ohio  canal,  during  the 
month  of  June,  1835,  exhibits  the  amount  of  business  done  upon 
this  channel  the  present  season  in  contrast  with  that  which  was 
transacted  during  the  corresponding  month  of  the  last  vear. 

June,  1834.  June,  1835. 


Cleveland 6,493  92  0 7,853  11  0 

A loon 462  42  0 773  66  0 

Massillon 1,296  73  5 3,013  93  3 

Dover 941  54  5 1,971  61  0 

Roscoe 818  77  5 2.369  63  2 

Newark 5,367  47  2 4,173  96  5 

Columbus 966  62  0 428  46  0 

Circleviile 750  31  6 1,064  85  8 

Cliillicothe 703  99  4 1,650  14  1 

Portsmouth 1,975  56  2 5,836  18  2 


$19,777  35  9 $26,135  55  3 

It  is  stated  that  the  Fire  Fly  locomotive  performed  a trip 
from  Ballston  to  Schenectady  and  back  again,  in  one  hour  and 
three  minutes.  Distance  thirty-one  miles! 

The  weigh-lock3  on  the  New  York  canals  have  been  suffici- 
ently tested  to  shew  their  general  accuracy. 

A large  paper  mill,  which  makes  from  one  to  two  hundred 
reams  of  paper  per  day,  is  in  operation  at  New  Orleans. 

There  are  several  large  cotton  mills  near  Petersburg,  Virgi- 
nia, and  others  at  Lynchburg,  &c.  One  of  them  contains  4,000 
spindles,  and  170  looms.  Another,  we  believe  is  still  larger. 

A paragraph  in  a late  number  of  the  Louisville  (Ky.)  Adver- 
tiser, shews  in  a striking  light  the  rapid  growth  of  that  city. 
We  learn  from  that  paper,  that  the  population  of  Louisville 
was,  in  1810,  4,012,  in  1830,  it  was  10,336;  and  in  1835,  it  was 
found  to  be  18,966 — thus  having  increased  upwards  of  eight 
thousand  five  hundred,  or  in  other  words,  nearly  doubled  its  po- 
pulation, within  the  short  period  of  five  years. 

In  the  town  of  Newport  are  two  steam  cotton  factories  now 
in  operation,  and  another  is  immediately  to  be  built  upon  a 
large  scale,  being  two  hundred  feel  long  by  forty  wide.  Those 
engaged  in  these  enterprises  say  they  have  by  practice  demon- 
strated that  it  is  cheaper  to  use  3tearn  power  in  the  midst  of  a 
dense  population,  than  to  use  water  power,  which  often  makes 
it  necessary  not  only  to  build  a factory  but  a town  also.  There 
is  transportation,  and  various  other  items,  which  come  into 
the  account  on  one  side  or  the  other. 

The  productiveness  of  canals  through  which  coal  seeks  a 
passage  to  market,  is  strikingly  illustrated  in  the  following  pa- 
ragraph, extracted  from  Poulson’s  Philadelphia  Advertiser. 

“By  the  returns  of  the  lock  keepers  on  the  Schuylkill  canal, 
it  appears  that  $141,838  21  have  been  received  in  87  days,  end- 
ing on  the  12th  June.  When  it  is  considered  that  the  larger 
portion  of  this  sum  has  been  derived  from  the  valley  ot  the 
Schuylkill,  extending  only  about  100  miles  into  the  interior, 
and  draining  the  resources  of  a part  of  but  one  coal  region,  we 
cannot  hesitate  in  believing  that  the  prospects  of  the  company 
are  beyond  any  calculation  that  has  yet  been  made.  The  re- 
maining part  of  the  season  which  has  hitherto  been  the  most 
productive,  must  at  leat  produce  $350,000,  which  with  the  in- 
come for  water  rent,  eannot  make  less  than  $500,000  this  year. 
This  amount  will  be  an  excess  over  last  year’s  business  of 
about  $186,489,  and,  as  the  expenses  have  not  materially  in- 
creased, the  managers  must  give  at  least  to  the  stockholders 
20  per  cent,  upon  the  capital.” 

The  stock  of  the  Schuylkill  canal  company  has  been  forsome 
time  past  at  an  advance  of  two  hundred  per  cent,  and  with 
this  prospect  in  view,  we  should  not  be  surprised  to  see  it  go 
much  higher. 

A machine  for  stiffening  hat  bodies  has  been  invented  at 
Newark,  N.  J.  by  the  aid  of  which  one  man  can  do  as  much 
as  five  in  the  ordinary  way.  A great  saving  is  also  gained 
in  the  materials  used  in  the  process. 


IMPROVEMENTS,  &C. 

An  enterprising  New  Englander,  near  Fall  river,  purchased 
20  years  since  115  acres  of  land  in  Louisville,  Ky.  for  $675,  and 
for  which  he  is  now  offered  $275,000. 

The  distance  from  Detroit  to  Chicago,  by  way  of  the  lakes, 
is  700  miles;  by  land  only  250.  From  Detroit  to  St.  Joseph’s, 
by  way  of  the  lakes  is  about  675  miles;  by  the  route  of  the  rail 
road  only  195  miles. 

The  amount  received  from  passengers  at  the  Pontchartrain 
rail  road  on  the  4th,  was  fifteen  hundred  and  forty  four  dollars. 

[New  Orleans  True  American. 

There  is  travelling,  twice  a-day,  on  the  Baltimore  and  Wash- 
ington rail  road  to  a point  about  a mile  beyond  Bladensburg. 
It  will  be  for  the  whole  distance  very  speedily.  The  time  will 
be  about  two  hours. 


Rail  road  from  Paris  to  Havre.  In  the  chamber  of  deputies 
on  the  3d  April,  the  minister  of  the  interior  presented  a bill  for 
this  purpose.  Government  proposed  to  open  the  projected  un- 
dertaking to  public  competition.  It  was  calculated  that  the  road, 
which  was  to  pass  Dieppe,  would  be  58  leagues  in  a direct 
line,  and  74  including  the  branch  roads.  The  expense  was  es- 
timated at  60  million  francs.  It  was  proposed  that  the  state 
should  take  shares  in  the  undertaking  in  the  profit  of  one  fifth 
of  the  whole  amount  and  on  the  same  conditions  as  the  public. 
In  the  event  of  the  plan  turning  out  profitably,  the  capital 
would  then  be  employed  on  some  other  useful  undertaking,  or 
the  tariffs  might  be  lowered  one-fifth  or  one-fourth. 

[New  York  Star. 

There  is  a great  want  of  wagons  for  the  trade  from  Wheeling 
to  Baltimore,  even  at  the  present  season.  This  will  be  re- 
medied, after  a while. 
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Anthracite  coal  ia  used  by  Mr.  Francis  C.  Treadwell,  of  New 
York,  a9  the  fuel  for  four  ovens  in  his  bakery.  The  saving 
is  said  to  be  equal  to  50  per  cent,  compared  with  wood.  The 
New  York  Gazette  says— Next  to  the  application  of  steam  to 
navigation,  is  the  discovery  of,  and  the  various  uses  to  which 
the  anthracite  coal  is  applied,  it  may  well  be  asked,  “where 
is  there  an  American  who  does  not  feel  proud  and  grateful  to 
Providence  for  the  numerous  advantages  which  he  enjoys  over 
all  other  nations  of  the  earth?”  Let  us  then  be  watchful  of 
our  rulers,  and  careful  whom  we  choose  to  wield  the  destines 
of  this  great  and  hitherto  prosperous  republic. 

It  is  stated  that  the  inclined  plane, on  the  Columbia  rail  road, 
is  about  to  be  dispensed  with— and  so  will  those  on  the  Balti- 
more and  Ohio. 

The  Martinsburg,  (Va.)  Gazette,  says— A gentleman  of  this 
place,  left  here  about  one  o’clock  on  Thursday  morning  last 
for  Baltimore,  and  after  being  detained  several  hours  on  the 
way,  arrived  in  the  city  at  1 o’clock  P.  M.  He  transacted  his 
business  during  the  same  evening,  and  the  next  morning  took 
the  car,  and  after  being  again  detained  by  the  breaking  and  re- 
pairing of  an  axle-tree,  arrived  in  Martinshurg  before  7 o’clock 
on  Friday  evening,  having  performed  a journey  of  upwards  of 
two  hundred  miles,  sixteen  miles  of  which— going  to  Harper’s 
Ferry— was  on  horseback,  in  less  than  twenty-five  hours.  For- 
merly the  same  journey  could  not  be  made  in  less  than  five 
days. 

Some  of  the  eastern  towns  are  increasing  with  as  much  rapi- 
dity as  those  in  the  west.  A census  has  just  been  taken  of  the 
town  of  Worcester,  Mass,  and  the  number  of  its  inhabitants  is 
ascertained  to  be  6,624.  The  number  in  1830,  was  4,172.  Gain 
in  five  years,  2,452,  being  an  increase  of  more  than  fifty-eight 
per  centum. 

Philadelphia  and  Trenton  rail  road.  The  increase  of  travel 
on  this  road,  since  its  completion  in  July  last,  has  been  very 
great.  The  Philadelphia  Herald  says  that  during  the  week  end- 
ing Friday  last,  there  were  twenty-seven  hundred  and  twenty- 
three  passengers  carried  upon  this  road.  A survey  of  the  straight 
turnpike  between  Trenton  and  New  Brunswick  has  just  been 
completed  previous  to  the  commencement  of  grading  and  laying 
down  the  rails,  in  order  to  complete  the  chain  of  communica- 
tion to  New  York.  From  New  Brunswick  to  Newark,  the  road 
will  be  completed  in  ail  this  year,  and  from  Newark  to  Jersey 
City,  it  is  now  completed,  and  2,500  passengers  were  carried  on 
it  last  week.  Within  fifteen  months  from  this  time,  passengers 
will  probably  be  conveyed  by  this  route  between  Philadelphia 
and  New  York,  in  four  hours  and  a half.  A large  depot,  60  by 
90  feel,  is  now  building  by  the  Philadelphia  and  Trenton  rail 
road  company,  at  the  corner  of  Front  and  Harrison  streets,  Ken- 
sington. 

Extensive  carriage  manufactory.  The  most  extensive  manu- 
factory of  carriages  in  the  United  States,  is  at  Amherst,  Mass. 
The  establishment  is  owned  by  Messrs.  Knowles  & Thayer.  It 
gives  constant  employment  to  nearly  one  hundred  hands,  and 
turns  out  work  to  the  amount  of  $100,000  per  year.  Coaches, 
barouches,  landeaus,  chariots,  carryalls,  gigs,  Stanhopes  and 
fancy  vehicles  of  any  and  every  pattern  or  design,  are  built  in 
this  establishment,  of  the  most  perfect  workmanship.  Every 
person  employed  has  his  particular  branch  of  business,  and  no 
one  person  works  at  two.  Every  part  of  the  carriage  is  portion- 
ed out  to  separate  workmen,  who  confine  their  skill  to  one  ope- 
ration, and  the  whole  system  is  so  perfect,  that  (he  proprietors 
can  tell,  to  a cent,  the  exact  cost  of  every  vehicle  they  manu- 
facture. The  harness  proper  for  each  vehicle  is  also  manufac- 
tured by  them,  and  there  is  nothing  pertaining  to  a carriage  of 
any  description,  that  their  establishment  does  not  supply,  but 
the  horses.  The  hands  who  are  not  employed  by  the  piece,  or 
job,  are  employed  by  the  hour.  The  different  kinds  of  carriage 
bodies  are  each  made  by  different  hands,  and  even  the  coats  of 
paint  and  varnish  that  cover  the  bodies,  are  laid  on  by  different 
persons.  All  kinds  of  springs  are  manufactured  there;  all  the 
wheels  and  nxletrees  are  made  there;  and  all  the  ironing  and 
plating,  all  the  trimming  and  ornamenting  is  done  there — indeed 
there  is  nothing  for  which  they  are  dependent  upon  extraneous 
assistance.  The  oak,  walnut  and  ash  they  consume,  grows  al- 
most at  their  door,  and  is  of  the  finest  quality  that  can'be  found 
in  the  country.  Their  establishment  is  one  of  the  most  inter- 
esting we  ever  visited.  They  sold  in  Boston  last  year,  110  car- 
riages, and  they  have  orders  from  all  parts  of  the  union.  We 
•aw  three  elegant  carriages  building,  to  go  one  to  Florida,  one 
to  New  Orleans  and  one  to  Mexico.  They  have  made  carriages 
for  ex-president  Adams,  president  Jackson,  Mr.  Van  Buren, 
Mr.  Woodbury,  Mr.  McLean,  gen.  Macomb,  and  about  forty 
members  of  congress  and  the  departments,  and  they  have  an 
order  from  Paris.  But  the  most  splendid  affair  nf  the  vehicular 
kmd  ever  built  in  America,  is  a coach  they  have  now  in  hand 
for  the  honorable  Mr.  Bell,  ofTennessee,  speaker  of  the  United 
Plates  house  n|  representatives.  It  j8  utterly  impossible  to  put 
any  more  work  upon  it,  without  substituting  gold  and  silver  for 
brew  and  plate;  it  will  cost  $1,800.  Mr.  Van  Buren’s  cost 
$1,400,  and  present  Jackson  has  a b irouche  from  their  estab- 
lishment, which  cost  the  same  money, 

Harrishurgh  canal.  This  canal  is  intended  to  water  the  ho- 
rnnsh  of  Mnmebnrgh,  and  also  to  supply  power  for  manufactur- 
ing purposes.  The  water  is  to  be  taken  out  of  Hie  Susquehau- 


nah,  four  or  five  miles  above  the  town.  The  canal,  if  sixty  feet 
wide,  is  estimated,  by  the  engineer,  to  cost  $160,000.  1 f 30  leet 

wide,  is  estimated  to  cost  $100,000.  The  canal  will  produce  a 
water  power  at  Harrishurgh  of  16  or  17  feet.  The  engineer  es- 
timates, that  a canal  30  feet  wide,  will  produce  250  horse  power 
for  driving  machinery,  besides  supplying  Harrisburgh  with  wa- 
ter. 

A paper,  containing  remarks  on  the  Liverpool  railway,  was 
read  in  February  last,  to  the  Society  of  Ails  for  Scotland,  by 
Mr.  David  Stevenson.  As  this  paper  contains  some  curious  in- 
formation, we  select  a few  particulars  for  the  gratification  of 
our  readers. 

The  main  line  of  the  railway  is  30  miles  long,  and  is  estimat- 
ed to  have  cost  a million  pounds  sterling,  it  consists  of  double 
tracks,  but  most  of  the  branches  from  it  of  single  tracks.  Con- 
nected with  it  arc  thiee  tunnels  and  sixty  three  bridges.  The 
expense  of  repairs,  during  the  last  year,  was  at  the  rale  of  £200 
per  mile. 

There  are  three  kinds  of  carriages  at  present  used  on  the  rail- 
way, called,  respectively,  train,  baggage  and  bank  engines.  The 
train  engines  are  about  30  horses  power,  and  weigh  8 tons;  the 
luggage  are  35  horses  power,  and  weigh  9 tons;  and  the  bank 
50  horses  power,  and  weigh  12  tons.  The  latter  are  used  for 
assisting  the  others  up  two  inclined  planes,  where  the  inclina- 
tion is  a foot  perpendicular  in  96  feet  horizontal.  Some  of  the 
carriages  have  four,  some  six  wheels,  none  of  which  exceed  5 
feet  in  diameter,  a greater  size  having  been  found  inconvenient, 
from  the  increased  liability  of  the  carriages  to  slartoff  the  tracks. 
The  common  rate  at  which  they  are  propelled,  when  convey- 
ing passengers,  is  25  miles  per  hour;  but  on  one  occasion  the 
distance  between  Liverpool  and  Manchester  was  passed  in  45 
minutes,  being  at  the  rate  of  40  mile9  per  hour!  and  on  level 
ground  an  engine  without  a load,  has  been  propelled  at  the  rate 
of  60  miles!  It  should  seem,  however,  that  even  25  miles  in  the 
hour  is  too  fast  for  profit,  as  the  wear  and  tear  on  the  Liverpool 
road  is  much  greater  than  on  the  Stockton  road,  where  the  usual 
speed  is  only  8 miles,  it  is  remarkable  that  the  keeping  of  the 
engines  in  repair  furnishes  employment  for  200  workmen,  and 
yet  one  of  the  engines  ran  50,000  miles  without  requiring  to  be 
taken  to  the  shed  for  that  purpose. 

About  1,020  passengers,  and  640  tons  of  goods  are  transported 
daily  along  the  line;  but  as  the  whole  is  at  present  done  in  the 
day,  the  traffic  can  be  increased,  if  necessary,  by  making  use  of 
the  night;  so  that  without  any  addilional  outlay  of  capital,  the 
profits  of  the  company  may  be  greatly  augmented. 

[Baltimore  Gazette. 

American  ingenuity.  From  the  Cincinnati  Republican,  we 
gather  the  following  particulars  of  a new  quadrant,  invented  by 
a gentleman  there  for  Mr.  Clayton,  to  ascertain  the  velocity  of 
his  balloon  in  his  ascension,  which  took  place  the  4th. 

“Dr.  Lock  has  invented  and  made  for  Mr.  Clayton  aqnadranf, 
by  means  of  which  he  can  ascertain  his  velocity  in  the  high  re- 
gions of  the  air.  The  instrument  plumbs  itself  by  a weight,  and 
has  three  pair  of  fixed  sights.  The  first  pair  range  perpendicu- 
larly; the  second  to  40  degrees  from  a perpendicular;  the  third 
to  63£  degrees.  These  three  lines,  projected  from  the  balloon, 
will  strike  the  earth  at  points  including  two  distances,  each 
equal  to  its  altitude,  which  is  known  by  the  barometer.  An  ob- 
ject noticed  in  advance  of  the  balloon,  will  first  come  in  the 
range  of  the  line  of  63£  degress,  and  lastly  in  that  of  the  perpen- 
dicular. The  instrument  may  then  be  reverted,  and  the  same 
object  noticed  by  the  watch.  The  velocity  over  a distance 
equal  to  four  altitudes  is  at  once  obtained,  wiihout  any  calcu- 
lation. This  is  more  simple  and  exact  than  the  reckoning  by 
casting  the  log  at  sea. 

“Dr.  L.  has  also  prepared  for  him  a phosphoric  lamp,  without 
fire,  by  which  this  instrument  can  be  read  in  the  night.  Our 
enterprising  aeronaut,  thus  furnished  with  the  barometer,  watch 
compass,  chart,  quadrant  or  motometer  and  lamp,  will  be  ena- 
bled, by  his  reckoning,  to  know  what  part  of  the  country  he 
may  at  any  time  be  traversing,  and  may  be  trusted  on  his  track  - 
less journey  with  less  anxiety  than  we  previously  suffered  on 
his  account.” 

Vast  emigration.  It  is  truly  remarked  by  the  Erie  (Pa.)  Ga- 
zette, that  no  one  who  does  not  witness  it,  can  have  any  just 
idea  of  the  “immense  and  interminable  throng  of  people”  who 
are  wending  their  way,  by  the  route  of  Lake  Erie,  to  the  west. 
The  steamboats  and  schooners  plying  between  the  various  ports 
on  the  lake,  are  represented  to  be  constantly  crowded.  And 
the  estimate  is  hazarded,  that  more  than  200,000  settlers  will  go 
west  during  the  present  season,  nnd  take  up  their  abiding  places 
on  the  fertile  lands  which  border  upon  the  great  lakes  and  their 
tributary  streams.  Such  indeed  is,  and  must  be,  the  vast  in- 
crease of  population  in  the  lake  country  and  in  the  Ohio  and 
Mississippi  vallies,  that  all  the  outlets,  projected  or  in  progress, 
to  the  markets  of  the  seabord,  must,  in  a very  short  time,  com- 
paratively speaking,  have  more  than  enough  to  do.  There  is 
no  just  or  reasonable  cause  for  jenlousy,  among  the  cities  of  the 
Atlantic,  in  striving  for  their  proper  share  of  this  traffic.  With 
a just  regard  to  the  several  advantages  of  location,  and  an  ade- 
quate improvement  of  its  ways,  and  becoming  energy  in  the 
adaptation  of  the  means  to  that  end,  there  is  not  one  of  our 
principal  cities  which  will  not  receive  a rich  and  overflowing 
measure  of  this  western  trade. 

American  flannels.  The  great  difficulty  in  regard  to  Ameri- 
can flannels,  is  their  liability  to  shrink.  The  texture  of  the  fa- 
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brie — the  fineness  and  evenness  of  its  thread — have  long  been 
as  good  as  need  be  desired;  but  its  shrinking  tendency  has  in- 
duced good  house-wives  to  shrink  from  purchasing  it.  We  are 
gratified  at  being  able  to  state,  however,  that  the  evil  has  been 
obviated.  And  nearly  all  the  flannel  now  used  in  the  United 
States,  is  of  American  manufacture. 

FOREIGN  NEWS. 

From  London  papers  of  July  1. 

The  commander  of  the  Carlest  forces  in  Spain,  gen.  Zumala- 
carreguy,  is  dead — from  a wound  received  at  the  seige  of  Bilboa. 
He  was  a very  able  soldier — resolute,  yet  cautious;  and  it  was 
thought  that  his  death  would  materially  affect  the  cause  of 
Carlos. 

The  first  battalion  of  British  volunteer  forces  for  the  service 
of  the  queen  of  Spain,  under  command  of  col.  Chichester,  em- 
barked on  the  30ih  June,  on  board  the  Monarch  steamboat  for 
the  Spanish  coast. 

Charles  Matthews,  the  comedian,  died  at  Davanport  June 
27th. 

His  highness  Hussan  Pacha,  bey  of  Tunis,  died  on  the  20th 
of  June. 

The  Carlists  have  about  16,000  men  at  Bilboa,  and  in  its  imme- 
diate neighborhood,  under  the  command  of  Eraso. 

A lively  little  debate  took  place  in  the  British  house  of  com- 
mons between  lord  Mahon,  lord  Palmerston  and  col.  Evans — 
on  a motion  made  by  the  former  as  to  the  enlistments  for  Spain, 
which  was  entirely  approved  by  the  second,  and  warmly  re- 
plied to  by  the  third,  who  is  to  command  the  auxiliaries.  Col. 
E.  said  that  10,000  men  would  be  abundantly  sufficient  to  ac 
complish  the  tranquility  of  Spain. 

A SPLENDID  DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  ALPS. 

Much  as  we  talk  of  nature,  there  are  places  where  we  fee! 
that  our  previous  conceptions  have  been  dim  and  narrow.  He, 
who  crosses  the  Alps,  will  experience  this  sensation,  mingled 
with  a certainty,  that  thousands  of  painters  and  poets,  and  mil- 
lions of  others,  live  and  die  without  even  suspecting  the  power 
of  scenery  over  the  mind.  Our  journey  across  the  Splogen 
was,  to  us,  a day  memorable  for  ever.  Our  recollections  are 
of  grandeur — gloomy  vastness— awful  solitude— eternal  subli- 
mity. There  were  moments,  during  the  ascent,  of  a kind 
strange  and  new  to  me.  Whoever  seeks  “something  new  un- 
der the  sun.”  if  he  has  dwelt  on  a plain,  let  him  ascend  a veri- 
table mountain,  and  he  will  find  it.  Awe,  amazement,  gloom, 
wonder  and  rapture,  during  which  you  cannot  smile,  combine 
to  elevate  you.  The  road  winds  up,  and  up,  and  up — a mad 
6tream,  while  with  foam,  thundering  all  day  by  its  side — amid 
slopes  and  cliffs,  forests  and  vales — then  a plain  and  a poor 
hut,  or  a ragged  town  and  some  beggars.  You  pause  and  rest; 
and  then,  again,  up  and  up — winding  and  turning— sometimes 
through  tremendous  ravines — sometimes  by  magnificent  water- 
falls—sometimes  along  giddy  and  yawning  gulfs— yet  still,  al- 
ways up  and  up. 

Then  the  faee  of  the  earth  changes,  and  the  grass  fades  near- 
ly away,  and  the  naked,  everlasting  rocks  lift  their  gray  backs 
through  the  soil.  The  tempests  of  six  thousand  years  have 
beaten  against  them.  Now,  the  road  steals  through  a desert  of 
endless  stones,  broken  and  scattered  about — now  through  a 
long  dark  gallery,  wet  and  dripping — now  at  the  brink  of  a tre- 
mendous precipice,  which  your  imagination  would  receive  as 
the  summit  of  any  mountain;  but,  anon,  the  toiling,  panting, 
sweating  horses  drag  you  around  an  angle  of  rock;  and  lo! 
above  you  overhang  other  cliffs  and  other  mountains  in  the 
sky;  piles,  swells  and  pyramids  of  snow  and  ice;  and,  so  near 
their  awful  heighths  as  to  startle  you,  the  white  line  runs  yet 
higher  and  higher,  and  you  believe  not  that  it  is  your  path  still 
so  far  above  you— and  yet  it  is. 

The  earth  is  now  totally  changed,  and  the  temperature,  and 
atmosphere,  and  heavens  are  changed.  You  wrap  your  heavy 
cloak  around  you  in  the  biting  cold.  Dark  clouds  are  rolling 
gloomily  over  your  path,  and  the  white  snow  shines  beneath 
you,  and  the  winter  wind  shakes  violently  the  closed  glasses  of 
your  carriage;  and,  as  the  road,  still  mounting  and  bending  up 
and  up,  turns  your  face  now  to  the  right — now  to  the  left— you 
catch,  far  below,  such  awful  glearnings  of  sublime  scenery — 
such  dim,  wild  depths  of  azure— such  forms  of  cold  blue,  lifted 
and  built  up  around  you  in  the  eternal  silence,  and  shrouded  in 
the  mist  and  storm,  that  your  very  soul  is  bushed  and  chilled, 
and  you  feel  as  if  death,  the  king  of  terrors,  had  here  fixed  his 
home;  and,  were  a spectre  to  stand  in  your  path,  or  to  lean  and 
beckon  to  you  from  his  car  of  rolling  mist,  you  would  behold 
him  without  starting,  for  your  imagination  can  scarcely  be  more 
excited.  A cataract,  which,  on  the  plain,  would  draw  all  Eu- 
rope to  it  as  a fashionable  resort,  is  here  no  curiosity.  Its  lone- 
ly thunder  swells  and  dies  away  in  the  interminable  solitude. 
Twenty  times  we  thought  ourselves  at  the  height  of  this  stu- 
pendous road,  and  yet  its  zig-zag  course  appeared  ever  mount- 
ing far  before  us,  up  and  up,  till  the  cold  grew  extreme,  and 
the  darkness  of  night  overlooked  us;  and  we  were  completely 
lost  and  enveloped  in  heavy,  wet  clouds,  rolling  around  us  like 
a mighty  ocean.  [Fay’s  Sketches. 
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SOUTH  AMERICA. 

It  is  a remarkable  thing,  that  the  whole  of  the  water  found  in 
the  Pampas  is  brackish;  and  in  hot  weather  it  is  most  annoy- 
ing, for  drinking  it  only  serves  to  increase  the  thirst  of  the  tra- 


veller; but  it  is  not  unhealthy,  and  most  probably  it  is  the  con- 
trary in  its  effects  on  the  Gauchos,  who  pass  entire  months 
without  any  other  nourishment  than  beef  newly  killed,  without 
any  salt  to  it,  which,  like  bread,  is  considered  a luxury  on  the 
Pampas.  When  rain  has  failed  for  a long  period  together,  ma- 
ny spots  become  uninhabitable,  and  the  settlers  are  obliged  to 
remove;  the  lakes  gradually  dry  up,  and  a growth  of  rushes 
overspreads  their  bottoms,  serving  as  lairs  for  the  pumas,  who 
lie  in  wait  for  the  cattle,  that,  perishing  with  thirst,  with  mourn- 
ful lowing  seek  the  remnants  of  green  stagnant  water  which  lie 
on  the  marly  surface,  thick  as  refuse  oil,  and  swarming  with 
myriads  of  musquitoes.  Yet  it  has  ere  now  been  to  the  writer 
a sensation  of  extreme  pleasure  to  dismount  from  a jaded  horse, 
with  his  rude  companions,  and,  taking  the  handkerchiefs  which 
shaded  our  heads  from  the  scorching  sun,  to  spread  them  on  the 
surface  of  such  a gilded  puddle,  scarce  an  inch  in  depth,  and 
thus  suck  away  the  moisture,  while  the  whizzing  insects  buz- 
zed around,  as  if  in  anger  at  our  thus  drying  up  their  fishing 
waters.  As  the  water  becomes  gradually  more  scanty,  the 
rushes  wither— the  dry  pasture  catches  fire  from  the  smoulder- 
ing horse  dung,  left  burning  by  some  chance  traveller;  the  flame 
sweeps  along,  and,  fading  as  fast  as  it  advances,  resembles  a 
fiery  knife  edge  mowing  the  wide  plains.  As  it  passes  by,  the 
rushy  oases  are  kindled,  and  fierce  flashes  mount  upwards  with 
each  breath  of  air,  like  the  blasts  of  a volcano.  The  wild  ani- 
mals rush  forth  before  the  destroyer,  and  seek  for  a bare  spot  or 
the  intersecting  line  of  a stream,  which  may  afford  them  shel- 
ter. But  it  is  a fearful  race  for  life  or  death,  for  the  flying  flame 
over  the  parched  level  mocks  the  speed  of  the  swiftest  horses 
of  the  plains.  On  some  occasions  a caravan  of  the  straw  thatch- 
ed wagons  of  the  interior  provinces  is  overtaken,  and  wagons, 
oxen  and  drivers  perish  together.  We  once  beheld  four  drivers 
still  living,  who  had  thus  been  roasted  alive.  They  had  been 
laid  in  a shed,  with  their  burnt  garments  shrivelled  into  cinders 
on  their  skinless  bodies,  to  live  or  to  die,  according  as  the  vital 
energy  might  conquer  or  succumb,  for  there  was  no  help  or  me- 
dical skill  to  avail  them.  [ London  Review. 
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WASHINGTON  MONUMENT  SOCIETY. 

The  presidency  ol  the  Washington  National  Monument  socie- 
ty having  become  vacant  by  the  lamented  decease  of  chief  jus- 
tice Marshall,  ex-president  Madison  was  unanimously  elected 
to  fill  the  vacant  office.  The  following  is  his  beautiful  and  ap- 
propriate reply  to  the  letter  of  judge  Crunch,  (first  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  society),  announcing  his  election. 

Montpelier,  Jxdy  25,  1835. 

Dear  sir:  I have  received  your  letter  of  the  20th,  informing 
me  “that  I have  been  unanimously  elected  president  of  the 
Washington  National  Monument  society  in  the  place  of  its  late 
lamented  president,  chiefjustice  Marshall.” 

I am  very  sensible  of  the  distinction  conferred  by  the  rela- 
tions in  which  the  society  has  placed  me;  and  feeling,  like  my 
illustrious  predecessor,  a deep  interest  in  the  object  of  the  as- 
sociation, I cannot  withhold,  as  an  evidence  of  it,  the  accept- 
ance of  the  appointment;  though  aware  that  in  my  actual  con- 
dition it  cannot  be  more  than  honorary,  and  that,  under  no  cir- 
cumstances, it  could  supply  the  loss  which  the  society  has  sus- 
tained. 

A monument,  worthy  the  memory  of  Washington,  reared  by 
the  means  proposed,- will  commemorate,  at  the  same  time,  a 
virtue,  a patriotism  and  a gratitude  truly  national,  with  which 
the  friends  of  liberty,  every  where,  will  sympathise,  and  of 
which  our  country  may  always  be  proud. 

I tender  to  the  society  the  acknowledgments  due  from  me, 
and  to  yourself  the  assurance  of  my  high  and  cordial  esteem. 

JAMES  MADISON. 

William  Cranch,  esq.  1st  vice  president  of  the  Washington  Na- 
tional Monument  society. 

The  National  Intelligencer  adds— 

“The  noblest  monument  that  has  been  erected  in  modern 
times  was  to  the  memory  of  one  of  the  greatest  patriots  that 
ever  lived — Kosciusko.  He  was  buried  at  Cracow,  in  his  na- 
tive land,  and  the  Polish  nation,  who  appreciated  his  worth, 
and  his  glorious  struggles  in  opposition  to  tyranny,  resolved  to 
erect  a monument  to  his  memory,  which  should  withstand  the 
assaults  of  the  elements,  and  even  of  time  itself. 

“This  monument  was  in  the  shape  of  a mound,  raised  on  an 
eminence,  which  commands  a view  of  the  Vistula.  At  this 
work,  the  aged  and  the  young,  the  rich  and  the  poor,  the  noble- 
man and  the  serf,  even  ladies,  reared  in  the  halls  of  wealth  and 
luxury,  labored  with  their  own  hands.  Every  one  was  anxious 
to  pay  this  tribute  of  their  respect  to  the  memory  of  “the  great 
Naczelnic.”  It  was  commenced  in  October  1826,  and  finished 
in  3 years.  It  is  known  by  the  name  of  Mogila  Kosciuskio, 
(Kosciusko’s  mount),  and  measures  276  feet  in  diameter  at  the 
base,  and  300  feet  in  height,  and  is  the  most  stupendous  work 
ever  performed  by  human  hands.” 

Honorable  indeed  to  the  spirit  of  the  people  of  Poland 
was  this  tribute  of  respect  for  the  memory  of  the  noble 
defender  of  their  liberties,  and  the  more  so  from  the 
manner  in  which  it  was  rendered.  The  people  of  the 
United  States  are  invited  to  pay  a similar  homage  to  the 
memory  of  the  defender  of  their  liberties.  Was  a deep- 
er debt  due  by  them  to  Kosciusko,  than  by  us  to  Wash - 
ington?  Or  shall  Polish  gratitude  outstrip  that  of  Ame- 
rica } 
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OHIO  AND  MICHIGAN. 

RENEWED  HOSTILITIES 

Upon  the  disputed  ground,  and  unparalleled  outrages  upon  the 
citizens  of  Toledo,  hy  the  Michigan  authorities.  From  the 
Toledo  Gazelle  extra,  of  July  20. 

We  have  barely  type  and  materials  enough  saved  from  the 
outrages  we  are  about  to  relate,  to  lay  the  following  facts  be- 
fore the  public. 

On  Saturday  last,  a large  body  of  armed  men,  headed  by  the 
sheriff  of  Monroe  county,  Michigan  territory,  was  raised  by  or- 
der of  the  acting  governor  (Mason)  of  the  territory,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  this  place,  for  the  ostensible  purpose  of  serving  some 
civil  processes  upon  a number  of  our  citizens.  They  arrived  on 
(Saturday,  about  live  o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  in  number  about 
two  hundred  and  fifty,  regularly  armed  and  equipped  with  mus- 
kets and  bayonets,  and  alter  arresting  and  making  prisoners 
some  seven  or  eight  individuals,  among  whom  are  Benjamin  F. 
Stickney  and  George  McKay,  esqs.  they  proceeded  to  the  print- 
ing office  of  the  Toledo  Gazette  and  forthwith  commenced  an 
attack  upon  the  press;  as  there  was  no  person  in  the  office  at 
the  time,  and  the  door  was  locked,  they  effected  an  entrance  by 
splitting  down  the  door,  and  then  commenced  demolishing  the 
press  and  materials.  Much  damage  was  done,  and  as  the  stand- 
ing matter  was  pretty  much  all  broke  down,  and  the  type  thrown 
into  confusion,  it  will  take  some  weeks  to  so  lar  repair  the  da- 
mage as  to  issue  another  paper. 

They  met  with  no  resistance  from  the  citizens  of  Toledo,  as 
they  were  too  strong,  and  loo  well  armed  to  make  any  interfer- 
ence on  their  pari,  unarmed  and  unprotected  as  they  were,  of 
any  avail.  Besides,  a very  large  number  of  the  citizens,  who, 
from  the  independence  with  which  they  had  always  expressed 
their  opinions,  had  become  obnoxious  to  the  Michigan  authori 
ties,  and  against  whom  processes  had  been  issued  by  the  Mi- 
chigan courts,  had  withdrawn  from  the  town  to  avoid  the  dis 
astrous  effects  of  a collision  between  the  armed  posse  and  the 
people,  which  they  had  reason  to  apprehend  would  ensue, 
should  an  attempt  be  made  to  use  any  violence  towards  them. 
After  committing  various  outrages  upon  several  unoffending  ci- 
tizens, insulting  the  women  and  arresting  such  of  the  men  in 
town  as  were  at  all  obnoxious  to  them,  the  mob,  or  posse,  with- 
drew to  Monroe  with  their  prisoners,  where  they  were,  upon 
the  order  of  the  acting  governor,  immediately  thrown  into  pri- 


The  whole  proceedings  were  directed  and  urged  on  by  the 
acting  governor  of  the  territory,  who  had  gone  to  Monroe  for 
that  express  purpose.  In  these  proceedings  he  was  backed  up 
by  the  leading  men  of  Monroe  and  Detroit,  aided  by  the  counsel 
and  advice  of  his  worthy  lieutenants,  Norvel,  Wing  and  Brown, 
who  are  always  ready  lo  urge  on  to  deeds  of  rashness  the  hot- 
headed and  peuriie  baby  who  presides  over  the  destinies  of  the 
territory. 

The  orders  given  to  this  armed  mob,  or  posse,  were,  accord- 
ing to  the  statements  of  its  leaders,  to  proceed  to  Toledo,  and 
take  as  prisoners  all  who  were  in  any  manner  implicated  in  op- 
posing the  jurisdiction  of  the  territory,  and  in  case  any  resi?t- 
ance  was  made,  to  immediately  burn  and  destroy  tlte  town,  and 
lo  fire  upon  the  first  man  who  should  attempt  to  oppose  them; 
and  judging  from  what  we  saw  of  the  materials  that  composed 
this  band  of  desperadoes,  we  should  think  there  was  every  dis- 
position to  obey  this  order. 

The  immediate  causes  that  gave  rise  to  these  fresh  outrages, 
as  near  as  we  can  learn  them,  are  these:  some  few  weeks  since, 
a stranger,  by  the  name  of  Odill,  came  to  this  town  and  put  up 
at  a house  kept  by  one  Smith,  who  had  associated  with  him  a 
man  by  the  name  of  Clark — a notoriously  bad  character.  Odill 
had  a good  span  of  horses,  wagon,  &c.  which  it  seems  excited 
the  cupidity  ol  Clark  and  Smith,  who  soon  laid  a plan  to  swin- 
dle him  out  of  his  property.  Both  Smith  and  Clark  are  Michi 
gan  men,  and  have,  until  recently,  been  residents  of  Monroe, 
from  whence  they  came  to  this  place.  At  the  instance  of  Clark, 
and  some  of  the  leading  men  of  Monroe,  Smith  was  appointed 
by  the  acting  governor  of  Michigan,  justice  of  the  peace  for  To- 
ledo.  Several  petty  suits  were  brought  by  Clark  against  Odill 
belore  Smith,  and  judgment  of  course  wns  always  given  for  the 
plaintiff.  At  length  Odill  became  vexed,  and  believing  that  there 
was  a combination  between  the  two  to  swindle  him  out  of  his 
property , made  some  remarks  which  were  construed  slander  by 
Clark,  and  immediately  another  suit  was  brought  before  Smith, 
and  judgment  given  against  Odill  for  one  hundred  dollars.  This 
took  place  on  Saturday  night,  and  an  execution  was  immediate- 
ly issued  m the  night— Odill’*  horses  and  property  taken,  and 
on  Monday  morning  offered  for  sale  to  satisfy  this  and  other 
Judgments  held  hy  Clark  and  Smith! 

The  eiticen,  of  Toledo,  having,  bv  this  time,  become  familiar 
fnc>  collected  in  a body,  to  the  number  of 
in  Lit  it  .red’  ^manded  of  the  officer  who  was  about 
. i ’ **  'very  ol  the  property  to  the  owner  and  to  have 

J''*  " lYr™-eeJ  which  was  complied  with.  Clark 

Z * Vm  an  i ,d,by  lh«  c,UzPna  to  leave  the  place,  and  Smith 
11  "°l  answer  for  any  longer  to  ex- 

where  « „!  '.J"'  immediately  proceeded  to  Monroe, 
Z,  " ’ nn7  J * , ’ ® Sa'd’  he  had  liveri>  and  was  well 

*"""?•  and  *°  °'u  warraota  for  all  the  citizens  who  had  inter- 
fered to  defeat  Ms  rascality.  On  Wednesday  last  a small  posse 
? « officers  came  out.  headed  by  Clark,  and  undertook 

p , W“;  George  McKay  and  T.  Sticknev,  and  carry 

,eh  H ,!?T0e  »°  ."n»wer  t°tbe  complaint.  These  gentlemen 
telustd  to  go,  and  declared  their  intention  of  defending  them- 


selves rather  than  be  again  dragged  off  and  abused  by  a Michi* 
gan  posse,  (having  both  been  arrested  and  imprisoned  once  be- 
fore, on  some  equally  trivial  complaint).  One  of  the  officers 
(Wood)  seized  Stickney  and  undertook  to  force  him  out  ol  the 
house,  when  a scuffle  ensued,  in  which  Stickney  inflicted  a 
wound  upon  the  officer  with  a dirk  knife  which  he  held  in  his 
hand,  and  induced  him  lo  relinquish  his  hold.  Clark  and  Wood, 
the  officer  who  was  wounded,  immediately  returned  to  Monroe, 
where,  at  the  order  of  the  acting  governor,  the  mob  or  posse 
was  raised  that  visited  this  place  on  Saturday  last 

We  are  aware  that  in  laying  these  facts  belore  the  public  the 
statements  we  have  given  will  hardly  be  credited  by  the  Ame- 
rican people.  But  every  thing  we  have  said  is  literally  true. 
The  citizens  of  this  place  are  constantly  harrassed,  persecuted, 
arrested  and  imprisoned,  hy  the  Michigan  authorities.  Their 
houses  are  broken  open — citizens  are  seized  in  the  night  and 
dragged  off  to  Michigan  prisons.  Their  females  are  insulted 
and  abused.  Their  press  is  assailed  and  destroyed,  armed  des- 
peradoes are  kept  constantly  prowling  about  their  streets,  with 
sheriff’s  commissions  to  molest  them.  Unprincipled  and  disho- 
nest men  are  commissioned  as  officers  of  justice;  the  officers 
and  civil  authorities  of  Ohio  have  either  been  driven  from  their 
homes,  or  arrested  and  imprisoned  to  be  tried  as  criminals,  and 
when  the  citizens  have  attempted  to  defend  iheniselve-  against 
worse  than  Algerine  robbery  or  Turkish  persecution,  under  the 
covering  of  law,  large  bands  of  aimed  inen  have  been  raised  by 
order  of  the  governor,  and  sent  on  to  commit  further  depreda- 
tions upon  their  persons  and  property — and  all  this  for  simply 
claiming  their  constitutional  rights. 

The  people  within  the  “‘disputed  district,”  are  generally  a 
peaceable,  high  minded  and  intelligent  class  of  citizens,  who 
know  their  rights  and  have  the  independence  to  assert  them. 
They  claim  to  be  the  citizens  of  Ohio,  and  look  to  her  laws  and 
constitution  for  protection,  as  well  as  to  the  laws  and  constitu- 
tion of  the  United  Slates.  The  whole  history  of  the  difficulties 
connected  with  the  boundary  question,  and  of  their  forbearance 
under  them,  will  prove  how  deeply  they  have  at  heart  the  honor 
and  welfare  of  the  nation.  They  have  been  averse  to  making 
their  individual  wrongs  the  cause  of  a civil  war,  and  perhaps  of 
a dissolution  of  the  union.  But  there  is  a point,  beyond  which 
forbearance  ceases  to  be  a virtue,  and  it  is  our  solemn  convic- 
tion that  that  point  is  passed.  The  inhabitants  upon  the  “dis- 
puted ground”  will  undoubtedly  hereafter  resist  with  whatever 
force  they  can  command,  any  farther  injuries  and  indignities, 
and  rely  upon  the  military  strength  of  the  state  to  protect  them. 

It  has  been  urged  by  the  Michigan  authorities  that  they  have 
possession  of  the  country  in  dispute,  and  that  by  the  violent 
measures  they  have  adopted,  they  intend  to  keep  it.  But  they 
know  but  little  of  the  feelings  of  Americans,  who  suppose  that 
by  such  measures  their  laws  can  be  maintained.  We  appeal  lo 
the  nation — we  appeal  to  every  friend  of  liberty  in  our  beloved 
country,  to  say,  if  we  have  not,  under  the  repealed  injuries  and 
insults  we  have  received  from  the  authorities  of  the  territory, 
sufficient  cause  to  reject  a jurisdiction,  whose  only  object  ap- 
pears to  have  been  to  retain  us  that  they  might  crush  and  de- 
stroy us.  Let  not  the  world  suppose  that  because  Michigan  is 
weak  and  Ohio  strong,  we  have  chosen  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
latter,  instead  of  that  of  the  former.  All  history  has  shown  that 
petty  powers  are  often  petty  tyrannies;  such  has  emphatically 
been  the  character  in  which  the  territorial  government  of  Mi- 
chigan has  exhibited  itself  to  the  inhabitants  wiihin  the  “dis- 
puted district,”  and  which  has  led  them  to  claim  that  protection 
as  citizens  of  Ohio,  which  as  citizens  of  the  United  States  they 
had  also  a right  lo  demand. 

PUBLIC  MEETING  AT  RICHMOND. 

From  the  Richmond  Compiler,  of  July  23. 

The  meeting  at  the  capitol,  yesterday,  was  the  largest  we 
have  ever  seen,  on  any  occasion,  and  the  feeling  of  indignation 
at  the  impudent  interference  of  the  northern  abolitionists  was 
general  and  strong. 

A series  of  resolutions  on  the  subject,  were  offered  by  Mr. 
Robert  T.  Wicker,  but  were  afterwards  withdrawn,  and  ihe 
whole  matter  is  to  be  submitted  to  a discreet  and  able  commit- 
tee. One  tiling  is  becoming  every  day  more  and  more  evident 
— that  the  misguided  men  who  are  meddling  with  the  internal 
affa*rs  of  the  south,  are  but  riveting  more  closely  the  honds 
which  they  seem  so  anxious  to  sever;  and  that  they  are  weak- 
ening the  interests  and  affections  which  have  hitherto  cement- 
ed our  glorious  and  happy  union. 


At  a meeting  of  the  citizens  of  Richmond  city  and  Hentico 
county,  held  in  the  capitol  on  the  24th  day  of  July,  1835,  in  pur- 
suance of  a call  in  the  public  prints,  to  take  into  consideration 
the  late  efforts  of  the  northern  abolitionists,  to  interfere  with 
the  domestic  concerns  of  the  southern  people,  as  guarantied  to 
them  by  the  constitution  of  the  United  Slates. 

On  motion,  Dr.  John  Dove  was  called  to  the  chair,  and  Wm. 
B.  Chnmberlayne  and  George  W.  Dixon,  were  appointed  secre- 
taries. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  R.  G.  Scott,  the  following  resolution  was 
unanimously  adopted: 

Resolved,  That  a committee  of  thirteen  be  appointed  by  the 
chair,  to  consider  and  report  to  a future  meeting,  to  be  held  on 
Tuesday,  the  4th  day  of  August  next,  what  measures  it  may  be 
proper  then  to  adopt,  in  regard  to  the  objects  of  the  meeting. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Scott,  resolved,  That  the  chairman  be  al- 
lowed time  to  appoint  the  committee;  and  that  he  announce 
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the  names  of  said  committee  in  the  daily  papers  of  Monday 
next. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  I.  A.  Goddin,  resolved , That  the  chairman 
be  added  to  the  committee. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned  until  the  4th  August  next. 

JOHN  DOVE,  chairman. 

W.  B.  Chamberlayne, 

George  W.  Dixon, 


secretaries. 


PROCEEDINGS  AT  NEW  ORLEANS. 

Agreeably  to  public  notice,  an  adjourned  meeting  was  held 
on  Wednesday  evening  at  the  Arcade  in  the  city  of  New  Or- 
leans, to  adopt  proper  measures  relative  to  the  individuals  late- 
ly ejected  from  Natchez. 

The  assembly  was  composed  of  eight  hundred  or  one  thou- 
sand persons. 

James  IV.  Breedlove,  esq.  the  collector,  was  called  to  the 
chair,  assisted  by  John  H.  Holland,  esq.  as  vice  president,  and 
H.  W.  Palfrey,  esq.  as  secretary. 

On  motion  of  F.  W.  Lea , esq. 

Resolved,  That  a committee  of  five  persons  be  appointed  to 
report  to  this  meeting  forthwith,  such  resolutions  as  they  may 
deem  expedient  at  the  present  time. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  nominated  by  the  chair:  T. 
G.  Hunt,  S.  Thompson,  IV.  Bogert,  P.  Laidlaw  and  W.  Hen- 
derson. They  retired,  and  after  a short  time  reported  the  fol- 
lowing preamble  and  resolutions,  which  were  adopted  by  an 
overwhelming  majority. 

Whereas,  The  security  of  life,  liberty  and  property,  and  the 
maintenance  of  peace  and  good  order,  depend  upon  a strict  ob- 
servance of  the  laws  and  constitution,  framed  for  the  govern- 
ment of  any  society — and  whereas,  provision  i3  made  by  the 
laws  of  this  state,  for  the  punishment  and  prevention  of  crime 
and  misdemeanois,  and  especially  for  the  suppression  of  va- 
grancy— and  wheareas , a popular  condemnation  and  punish- 
ment, without  a trial  before  the  ordinary  tiibunals  of  justice, 
and  without  regard  to  the  rules  of  law,  of  any  individuals  cliarg 
ed  with  any  offences,  is  a tyrannical  assumption  of  legislative, 
judicial  and  executive  powers,  lending,  at  once,  to  the  over- 
throw of  constitutional  government,  and  a well  regulated  liber- 
ty, and  to  the  substitution  of  popular  excitement  in  the  stead 
of  law — and  whereas,  the  executive  officers  of  the  state  and  of 
the  city  have  a sufficient  force  at  command  to  carry  into  effect 
the  orders  they  may  receive  from  the  magistrates — and  whereas 
the  right  to  a speedy  public  trial  by  an  impartial  jury  of  the  vi- 
cinagH  is  wisely,  justly  and  humanely  guarantied  to  every  ac 
eused,  by  the  18th  section  of  the  constitution  of  this  slate: 
Resolved,  therefore.  That  this  meeting  deems  it  unconstitu 
tional,  illegal,  tyrannical,  cruel  and  inexpedient,  to  adopt  or  re 
sort  to  any  violent  measures  against  the  individuals  lately  ex- 
pelled from  Natchez. 

Resolved,  That  the  citizens  composing  this  meeting  will  cor 
dially  co-operate  with  the  mayor,  in  any  measures  lie  may 
adopt  for  the  preservation  of  the  public  peace  and  good  order 
Major  Hunt  moved  to  amend  the  last  resolution,  by  inserting 
the  term  ‘‘legal”  between  “any”  and  “measures” — which  mo- 
tion was  adopted  by  a very  large  majority. 

The  preamble  and  resolutions  were  then  adopted,  a few  per- 
sons only  disagreeing. 

On  motion  of  J.  H.  Holland,  the  vice  president, 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  this  meeting  be  returned  to  the 
committee  for  their  aide  and  judicious  report. 

This  motion  was  supported  by  Randall  Hunt,  esq.  in  an  elo- 
quent and  dignified  address,  and  unanimously  adopted  by  the 
meeting.  J.  W.  BREEDLOVE,  chairman. 

J.  H.  Holland,  vice  president. 

H.  W.  Palfrey,  secretary. 

Mobile  has  followed  the  same  course  as  New  Orleans,  in  re- 
probating illegal  violence,  and  asserting  the  supremacy  of  the 
laws,  and  their  efficiency  for  the  maintenance  of  peace  and 
order,  and  the  prevention  of  vagrancy.  The  following  are  the 
resolutions  adopted  at  a meeting  of  the  citizens  of  Mobile,  on 
the  21st  ultimo: 

Whereas,  There  is  just  reason  to  apprehend  that  fugitive 
gamblers,  swindlers,  and  other  profligate  individuals,  whose 
shameless  vices  have  caused  their  expulsion  from  Vicksburg, 
Natchez,  and  other  places  in  that  vicinity,  may  seek  refuge 
from  the  just  indignation  and  resentment  of  a society  they 
have  so  long  outraged,  and  attempt  to  introduce  their  vile  prac- 
tices into  this  peaceful  and  moral  community — 

Be  it  therefore  resolved,  That  the  citizens  of  Mobile  disap- 
prove of  gaming,  and  gamesters,  and  are  determined  to  unite  in 
causing  the  laws  providing  for  the  suppression  of  gambling  to 
be  rigidly  enforced  in  every  instance  where  their  violation 
comes  within  their  knowledge. 

Be  it  further  resolved,  That  the  laws  of  the  state  and  the  or- 
dinances of  the  city,  if  rigidly  enforced,  are  amply  sufficient  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  peace  and  order  of  this  community,  and 
to  prevent  the  ingress  from  abroad  of  fugitives,  vagrants  and 
offenders. 

Be  it  further  resolved.  That  this  meeting  will  render  their 
prompt  and  cheerful  aid  and  assistance  to  the  city  authorities 
in  suppression  "ambling  in  this  city,  in  preventing  the  intro- 
duction among  us  of  gamesters  and  vagrants  of  any  description, 
and  in  expelling  them  from  the  city  whenever  they  may  be 
identified. 


GAMBLERS  IN  THE  WEST. 

New  Orleans,  July  13.  Steamer  Mogul  reports  that  she  saw 
at  Natchez,  as  she  passed  down,  several  boats  crowded  with 
persons  who  had  been  ordered  from  that  place,  in  consequence 
of  their  abandoned  character,  and  also  saw,  at  Ellis’ "Cliffs,  18 
miles  below  Natchez,  one  or  two  flat  boats  freighted  with  the 
same  description  of  persons,  but  principally  females — all  bound 
down  the  Mississippi.  The  people  of  Natchez  had  driven  eve- 
ry suspicious  person  from  a part  of  their  town  known  as  “Nat- 
chez under  the  hill.” 

July  17.  By  the  steamboat  Navarino,  which  arrived  last 
evening,  we  learn  that  the  citizens  of  Vicksburg  were  about  to 
charier  a steamboat  to  remove  the  gamblers,  w ho  had  taken  up 
their  residence  on  Palmyra  island — where  they  intended  to  con- 
vey them  our  informant  did  not  ascertain. 

The  following  is  published  by  way  of  an  excuse  for  the  ex- 
cesses at  Vicksburg — 

Gentlemen  who  are  in  the  city  from  Vicksburg  say  that  the 
men  who  were  hung  there  vyere  all  notorious  gamblers.  Under 
this  name  are  classed  a host  of  desperadoes  who  belong  to  the 
newly  settled  parts  of  the  country,  who  are  not  only  cheats  at 
games  of  chance,  but  robbers,  murderers  and  felons  in  all 
crimes.  They  have  their  squads  at  all  the  principle  points  on 
the  western  rivers,  and  carry  on  crimes  of  all  sorts  by  system. 
They  have  shown  themselves  too  strong  for  the  civil  authori- 
ties, and  have  not  hesitated  to  challenge  any  one  who  dared  to 
call  them  to  an  account.  No  one’s  life  was  safe  who  interfered 
with  them.  The  gang  at  Vicksburg  generally  numbered  about 
fifty.  A state  of  things  had  long  existed  there  which  had 
wrought  up  the  feelings  of  the.inhabitarvts  to  a high  pitch  of  in- 
dignation, accompanied  with  apprehension.  The  affray  which 
terminated  in  the  tragedy  which  has  been  related,  commenced 
on  the  4th  of  July.  One  of  these  villains  attempted  to  take  his 
seat  at  the  public  dinner  table,  but  was  driven  away  by  a citi- 
zen. He  then  armed  himself  with  a brace  of  pistols,  and  came 
back  declaring  his  determination  to  shoot  the  man  who  had  of- 
fended him,  a declaration  which  no  one  doubted  he  would  car- 
ry into  execution  if  he  had  opportunity.  The  gentlemen  pre- 
sent determined  no  longer  to  bear  the  state  of  things  they  had 
so  long  endured.  They  organized  a military  company,  and  in 
due  time  went  to  work  with  the  design  of  driving  the  despera- 
does from  the  town.  But  the  death  of  their  leader  gave  another 
current  to  their  resolution,  and  terribly  did  they  take  venge- 
ance. The  gang  were  glad  enough  to  have  liberty  to  take  leg 
bail. 

We  have  among  us  a gang  of  desperadoes  of  the  same  cha- 
racter, if  not  part  and  parcel  of  the  same  gang.  They  are  call- 
ed the  Chicester  gang,  and  our  citizens  know  but  little  of  the 
number  of  brutal  outrages  they  have  committed,  or  of  the  inse- 
curity which  they  impart  to  our  streets,  especially  to  every  bye 
place.  They  do  not  hesitate  at  the  commission  of  any  crime  to 
obtain  money,  or  to  gratify  any  of  their  passions,  and  when 
they  have  no  more  important  objects  in  view,  they  knock  down 
peaceable  men  just  for  the  fun  of  seeing  them  tumble  over.  If 
ever  villains  deserved  a halter  without  mercy  these  villains  de- 
serve it. 

The  Louisville  Advertiser  says — 

“A  large  public  meeting  of  the  citizens  of  Natchez  was  held 
at  the  court  house  on  the  10th  inst.  After  its  organization  by 
the  appointment  of  Thomas  McDannold  as  chairman,  and  Flem- 
ing Wood  as  secretary,  an  address  from  the  citizens  of  Vicks- 
burg, (forwarded  by  a special  delegation),  was  read  to  the  meet- 
ing, asking  the  assistance  of  the  people” of  Natchez  in  the  sup- 
pression of  gambling,  and  their  co  operation  in  the  expulsion  of 
professional  gamblers  from  the  country.  Col.  James  C.  Wil- 
kins then  introduced  several  resolutions,  requesting  the  civil 
authorities  to  adopt  the  most  rigorous  measures  for  the  extirpa- 
tion of  gambling — invoking  the  citizens  to  discountenance  it, 
and  pledging  the  members  of  the  meeting  to  use  every  legal  ex- 
pedient to  crush  its  alarming  and  iniquitous  practice.  They 
were  adopted  with  great  unanimity;  and  on  the  motion  of  Mr. 
Thomas  Armat,  it  was  further  resolved,  ‘that  the  citizens  of 
Natchez  condole  with  the  citizens  of  Vicksburg  in  the  loss  of 
their  beloved  fellow  citizen,  Dr.  Bodley;  and  although  they  look 
with  sorrow  to  the  cause  which  rendered  it  necessary  to  pro- 
ceed to  measures  so  violent  and  severe,  and  to  supersede  the 
laws  of  the  land,  yet  we  assure  them  of  our  co  operation  in  all 
legal  measures  to  obtain  the  object  proposed;  and  also,  that  we 
will  support  with  our  services  and  lives  such  measures  as  the 
civil  authorities  of  Natchez  may  direct  for  the  suppression  of 
gambling.  On  motion  of  Mr.  Andrew  Brown,  a committee  was 
appointed  to  draft  a constitution  for  the  establishment  of  a so- 
ciety for  the  suppression  of  gambling  and  other  vices. 

“The  people  of  Natchez.have  gone  to  work  in  the  right  spirit. 
They  determine  to  suppress  the  evil  of  which  they  complain, 
but  to  do  so  by  carrying  the  laws  into  full  and  complete  effect, 
by  discountenancing  it  by  their  own  example,  and  by  aiding  the 
efforts  of  the  officers  of  justice.  It  is  in  vain  that  laws  are  en- 
acted if  they  are  not  enforced  by  the  moral  sense  of  the  com- 
munity. - 

“We  learn  from  a gentleman  just  from  New  Orleans,  that 
measures  similar  to  those  at  Natchez  have  been  adopted  by  all 
the  towns  on  the  Mississippi.  The  proceedings  at  Vicksburg 
have  kindled  a spirit  throughout  the  lower  country  which  is 
breaking  forth  at  every  point,  and  obliging  the  blackleg  frater* 
njty  to  make  their  escape  with  all  haste.?? 
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From  Cincinnati.  Judge  Lynch  arrived  here  yesterday  morn-  | 
ing,  but  not  having  any  immediate  use  for  his  honor’s  services 
in  this  city,  (the  groceries  being  all  closed  and  every  thing  very 
quiet),  he  look  lodgings  over  the  river,  where,  in  the  course  of 
the  afternoon,  two  men  who  were  gaming,  a black  and  a while, 
and  a third  (white)  betting  upon  the  black;  a quarrel  arose 
about  twelve  and  a half  cents,  when  one  of  the  whites  struck 
the  other  and  killed  him.  The  highly  respectable,  and  justly 
incensed,  citizens  of  Covington,  after  securing  the  murderer 
and  committing  him  to  prison,  assembled  and  lore  down  the 
house,  which  was  of  little  value,  and  out  of  the  town,  but  was 
well  known  a#  a rendezvous  for  infamous  characters  of  all  de- 
scriptions; they  then  returned  peaceably  to  their  homes. 

The  mayor  of  Cincinnati  has  issued  the  following 
PROCLAMATION. 

Whereas  great  excitement  prevails  among  the  citizens,  pro- 
duced by  the  presence  of  a number  of  persons  called  gamblers, 
whose  offensive  pursuits,  it  is  said,  have  caused  their  expul- 
sion from  other  places: 

And,  whereas,  it  is  known  to  me,  that  strong  and  violent 
measures  are  contemplated  and  recommended  to  the  citizens, 
for  the  purpose  of  compelling  these  persons  immediately  to 
leave  the  city: 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  known,  that  to  attain  the  end  proposed, 
the  city  council  have,  by  a resolution,  authorised  me  to  call  to 
the  aid  of  the  police,'  one  hundred  effective  men,  in  addition  to 
which  I am  authorised  to  say,  that  five  hundred  citizens 
stand  ready  at  any  moment  to  render  personal  aid  to  the  autho- 
rities of  the  city,  in  support  of  such  measures,  as  may  be  deem- 
ed necessary  to  protect  the  inhabitants  from  lawless  depreda- 
tions of  all  kinds.  Thahigh  sheriff  of  the  county  will  co  ope- 
rate with  the  city  authorities  in  carrying  these  measures  into 
effect.  ... 

These  arrangements  enable  me  to  assure  the  citizens,  that 
the  police  are  fully  competent  to  effect  the  object  in  view,  and 
that  a resort  to  violence,  by  well  intended  assemblages  of  the 
inhabitants,  is  entirely  unnecessary,  and  may  lead  to  conse- 
quences hereafter  greatly  to  be  deprecated. 

Given  under  my  hand  and  seal  of  said  city,  this  23d  July, 
1835.  SAMUEL  W.  DAVIES,  mayor. 

Mayor’s  office,  Cincinnati,  July  24,  1835. 

A communication  was  received  yesterday  through  the  post 
office,  naming  several  houses  where  gambling  is  practised. 

If  one  of  the  185  persons  referred  to,  will  make  himself 
known  to  me,  and  furnish  such  testimony  of  the  fact  as  will  as- 
sure me  of  its  truth,  I will  take  immediate  measures  for  remov- 
ing the  evil  complained  of. 

Anonymous  letters  are  not  to  be  relied  on,  but  any  respecta- 
ble citizen  is  assured  that  his  name  will  not  be  disclosed  with- 
out his  consent. 

It  is  desirable  to  obtain  correct  information  on  th is  subject, 
and  the  citizens  are  earnestly  solicited  to  furnish  all  they  pos- 
sess in  relation  to  it. 

SAMUEL  W.  DAVfES,  mayor. 

The  “Louisville  Journal”  says— 

Some  of  the  Vicksburg  gamblers,  after  their  expulsion  from 
that  city  on  the  4th  inst.  made  their  escape  to  Clinton.  On  the 
evening  of  the  8th,  the  following  notice  was  posted  up  in  the 
streets  of  the  latter  place: 

“All  gamblers  found  in  Clinton  after  12  o’clock,  will  be  used 
according  to  Lynch’s  law.  CAPT.  SLICK. 

“N.  B.  The  importations  from  Vicksburg  will  look  out.” 

Where  will  the  exiled  blacklegs  turn  their  steps  next? 
Towards  Louisville?  We  solemnly  warn  them  against  it. 
The  inexorable  “judge  Lynch”  has  recently  been  holding 
court  in  our  city,  and  there  are  unequivocal  indications,  just  at 
this  time,  that  the  gamblers  already  here  cannot  make  their  es- 
cape too  precipitately. 

These  are  given  as  specimens  of  the  feelings  and  doings  of  the 
people  of  the  west.  All  the  river  towns  are  alarmed  at  the  fear- 
ful introduction  of  a “legion  of  devils”  amongst  them. 

— Origin  of  Lynch’s  law. 

As  “Lynch’s  law”  has  recently  become  almost  as  general  as 
it  is  proverbial,  and  as  the  question  is  asked  a hundred  times  a 
day  “what  is  Lynch’s  law?”  it  may  be  well  to  relate  the  follow- 
ing anecdote,  which  may  serve  as  an  answer: — 

In  Washington  county,  Pa.  many  years  ago,  there  lived  a 
poaching  vagabond,  who,  it  was  believed,  maintained  himself 
and  family  by  pilfering  from  the  farmers  around  him.  Though 
universally  suspected,  yet  he  managed  so  adroitly  as  always  to 
avoid  detection.  At  length  a Mr.  Van  Swearingen  laid  the  fol- 
lowing trap  for  him,  in  which  he  was  caught.  Having  a newly- 
born  calf,  he  concealed  it  from  his  neighbors  for  several  days — 
then  rode  over  to  the  poacher’s,  and  told  him  that  a young  calf 
had  recently  strayed  to  his  farm,  which  he  had  penned,  and 
was  anxious  to  find  the  owner.  The  poacher  asked  him  how 
long  he  had  Imd  it,  its  size  and  color,  and  being  told,  said  it 
was  his,  and  that  it  had  gone  off  just  at  the  time  spoken  of. 
Being  thus  detected  in  a lie  with  a design  to  defraud,  Van 
Swearingen  reproached  him  with  it,  and  told  him  he  would 
give  him  twenty-four  hours  to  leave  the  neighborhood,  adding 
that  if  he  remained  longer  he  would  prosecute  him  The 
poacher  only  laughed  at  his  threats,  while  the  latter  went  to 
consult  with  his  neighbors  as  to  what  was  to  be  done.  At  the 
expiration  of  the  twenty-four  hours,  five  or  six  of  them  repaired 
to  the  poacher’s,  whom  they  found  perfectly  unintimidated. 


The  party,  however,  proceeded  to  try  him  in  due  form,  choos- 
ing one  of  their  number,  a farmer  named  Lynch , to  be  judge. 
Van  Swearingen  related  the  offence,  which  the  poacher  of 
course  denied.  The  case  was  submitted  to  the  judge,  who  de- 
cided that  the  poacher  should  be  tied  up  and  receive  three 
hundred  lashes,  “well  laid  on,”  and  then  be  given  twenty-four 
hours  to  leave  the  place,  under  a penalty  ol  receiving  three 
bundled  more  if  found  after  that  time.  The  first  part  of  the 
sentence  was  inflicted  on  the  spot,  with  such  good  intent,  as  to 
render  its  repetition  unnecessary.  The  culprit  made  off  as  fast 
as  his  lacerated  limbs  would  permit  him. 

DETESTABLE  VILLAINY. 

From  the  National  Intelligencer. 

Concurrent  testimony,  from  different  parts  of  the  southern 
states,  satisfy  us  that  the  miserable  fanatics,  few  in  number,  as 
they  are,  who  manufacture  the  abolition  journals,  have  flooded 
the  mails  with  them,  to  the  just  exasperation  of  the  south,  and 
to  the  great  peril  of  the  whole  slave  population  of  their  country. 
This,  it  will  be  perceived,  is  a crime  which  may  be  perpetrated 
by  a single  individual,  who  is  reckless  enough  to  imbue  his 
hands  in  the  blood  of  hecatombs,  by  depositing  incendiary  pub- 
lications in  the  mail,  to  inflame  the  whole  country.  For  a 
crime  of  so  deep  a dye,  in  comparison  with  which  murder  and 
midnight  incendiarism  are  acts  ol  white  robed  innocence,  there 
ought  to  be  some  adequate  punishment;  and  the  demand  for  it 
which  is  made  in  the  annexed  extract  from  an  Augusta  paper 
appears  to  us  no  more  than  reasonable.  The  most  apt  sentence 
that  we  can  think  of  would  be  to  condemn  the  publishers  to . 
follow  their  works: 

From  the  Southern  Patriot,  ( Charleston ) July  29. 

Incendiary  tracts  and  papers.  The  mail  brought  by  the  steam 
packet  Columbia,  arrived  this  morning,  has  come  not  merely 
laden,  but  literally  overburthened,  with  the  newspaper  called 
“The  Emancipator,”  and  two  tracts  entitled  “The  Anti-slave- 
ry Record,”  and  “The  Slave’s  Friend,”  destined  for  circulation 
all  over  the  southern  and  western  country.  Now  it  is  a mon- 
strous abuse  of  the  privilege  of  the  public  mail,  to  use  it  as  the 
vehicle  for  conveying  and  scattering  in  every  direction  over  the 
south  and  west  the  moral  poison  with  which  these  publications 
are  drugged.  Some  mode  of  prevention  should  be  adopted  to 
abate  this  nuisance.  If  the  mail  cannot  be  purged  of  this  per- 
nicious stuff,  with  which  it  is  frequently  freighted,  in  no  other 
way,  let  some  measures  be  adopted  by  requesting  those  whose 
interest  is  identical  with  ours,  in  places  where  these  papers  and 
tracts  are  addressed,  to  prevent  their  circulation  within  their 
limits.  If  the  general  post  office  is  not  at  liberty  to  net  in  this 
manner,  it  is  impossible  to  answer  for  the  security  of  the  mail  in 
this  portion  of  the  country,  which  contains  such  poisonous  and 
inflammatory  matter. 

The  “Norfolk  Herald”  says — 

“A  bundle  of  incendiary  missiles  from  the  abolitionists’  pan- 
demonium in  New  York,  were  a few  days  ago  received  at  the 
post  office  in  this  borough.  This  new  emission  of  mischief,  (a 
little  12  by  14  sheet  issued  monthly  by  ‘R.  Williams’),  comes 
forth  under  the  imposing  title  of  ‘Human  Rights,’  and  is  filled 
with  matter  of  a tendency  to  excite  sedition  among  the  colored 
population  of  the  south,  and  overturn  the  existing  social  and 
political  relations  of  the  country,  the  constant  aim  and  object 
of  the  abolitionists,  as  manifested  in  this  instance  by  the  fact 
that  the  whole  of  the  20  or  30  copies  mailed  for  this  post  office, 
were  directed  to  free  negroes  in  the  borough  and  vicinity — and 
all  sent  gratis,  of  course.” 

The  “Augusta  Chronicle,”  and  many  other  southern  papers 
have  paragraphs  of  a similar  character. 

But  the  editors  of  the  Boston  Atlas  call  loudly  on  the  citizens 
of  that  place  to  assemble  at  Faneuil  Hall,  to  proclaim  their  sen- 
timents in  reference  to  the  insurrectionary  movements  at  the 
south,  and  show  their  brethren  that  they  do  not  sanction  the 
acts  of  those  who  would  light  the  torch  of  servile  war — “cry 
havoc  and  let  slip”  the  slaves  to  burn,  violate  and  murder. 

“Let,”  say  the  editors,  liLet  there  be  a meeting  called  forth- 
with, in  Faneuil  Hall,  and  let  the  Websters,  and  Otises,  and 
Adamses,  and  Storys,  and  Spragues,  and  Austins,  and  Choates, 
and  Everetts,  be  invited  to  attend,  to  vindicate  the  fair  fame 
of  our  city.  Let  a manifesto  go  forth  declaratory  of  our  senti- 
ments, as  to  the  rights  of  the  south,  and  of  our  abhorrence  of 
the  conduct  of  those  combinations,  which,  under  the  name  of 
philanthropy,  are  encouraging  the  worst  of  all  possible  calami- 
ties which  can  befal  a nation,  a civil  and  a servile  war.” 

The  Richmond  “Compiler”  learns  from  a Natchez  paper, 
that  Johnson,  one  of  the  kidnappers  recently  condemned  in 
that  city  for  negro  stealing,  is  to  be  executed  on  the  31st.  Cla- 
ry, tried  and  convicted  at  the  same  time,  has  obtained  a new 
trial,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  a mulatto,  and  not  a negro, 
which  he  stole.  The  offences  are  distinct  under  the  statute. 

From  a gentleman  who  lately  visited  Mississippi,  we  learn, 
that  the  practice  of  negro  stealing  is  carried  on  to  a great  ex- 
tent. The  poor  creatures  are  enticed  away  from  their  homes, 
under  the  pretence  of  assisting  them  to  escape  from  thraldom, 
and  they  are  then  sold  by  their  pretended  benefactors.  Ano- 
ther still  more  horrible  traffic  is  carried  on  by  mercenary 
wretches.  They  obtain  a fee  from  slaves  for  promised  assist- 
ance, and  then  murder  their  unsuspecting  victims,  throwing 
them  into  the  Mississippi,  with  their  bodies  ripped  open  to 
make  them  sink,  in  order  to  prevent  detection.  What  enormi- 
ties will  not  the  cursed  love  of  pelf  produce? 
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(J(^-On  the  30th  ult.  the  post  office  in  Charleston , S.  C.  was 
forcibly  entered  on  the  night  previous , by  removing  the  inside 
shutter,  and  a bag,  containing  a large  number  of  incendiary 
tracts  and  newspapers  intended  for  distribution  to  the  soutli 
and  west,  taken  thence,  of  which  it  was  understood  that  a bon- 
fire was  publicly  to  be  made  on  the  following  night,  at  eight 
o’clock,  without  the  limits  of  the  city.  The  state  of  public 
feeling  there  on  this  subject  will  be  illustrated  by  the  letter  ad- 
dressed to  the  editor  of  the  patriot,  by  the  right  reverend  doctor 
England,  the  Roman  Catholic  bishop  of  Charleston — and  some 
other  extracts  from  the  Charleston  papers,  which  we  copy  be- 
low. 

The  Charleston  Southern  Patriot,  commenting  upon  the 
breaking  open  of  the  post  office,  says: 

This  act  is  premature,  as  application  had  been  made  to  the 
general  post  office  for  instructions  as  to  what  disposition  should 
be  made  of  these  publications.  If  the  answer  had  been,  that 
there  was  no  authority  to  interrupt  their  passage  through  our 
post  office,  in  that  case  those  states  whose  peculiar  institutions 
are  involved  in  hazard,  must  take  the  law  into  their  own  hands. 
Extreme  cases  require  extreme  remedies.  It  never  will  do  to 
allow  our  mails  to  be  laden  with  these  anarcical  publications, 
while  our  citizens  fold  their  arms  and  permit  the  poison  to 
circulate  through  all  the  veins  and  arteries  of  society  at  the 
south  and  west.  But  we  would  suggest  that  whatever  be  done 
in  this  way,  let  it  be  performed  in  open  day  light  and  on  the 
highway,  and  that  persons  of  responsibility  and  weight  of  cha- 
racter be  deputed  to  act  in  the  name  and  for  the  good  of  the 
whole  of  the  citizens.  Let  us,  if  the  necessity  is  imposed  on 
us  of  temporarily  violating  order,  act  with  as  little  disorder  as 
possible,  and  without  the  agency  of  large  masses  of  men,  who 
may  become  excited  beyond  the  necessities  of  the  case. 

To  the  editor  of  the  Southern  Patriot. 

July  30 lh,  1835, 

Sir:  Understanding  that  a report  has  been  circulated  that  I 
have  received  and  retained  one  of  the  mischievous  productions 
which  have  been  sent  hither  from  New  York— and  that  this 
report  is  partially  credited,  I beg  you  will  have  the  goodness  to 
inform  my  fellow  citizens  through  your  columns,  that  1 have  not 
received  and  consequently  have  not  retained  any  such  paper— 
that  I have  inquired  among  the  clergymen  and  students  under 
my  charge,  whether  any  one  of  them  has  received  any  such 
production,  and  they  have  assured  me  that  not  one  has  been 
received  by  any  of  them. 

I will  add,  that  I know  no  Carolinian  who  more  sincerely 
deplores,  more  fully  condemns  or  more  seriously  reprobates  the 
conduct  of  those  men,  who  by  pouring  them  in  upon  us,  are 
destroying  our  peace  and  endangering  our  safety.  Nor  do  I 
know  a single  Roman  Catholic,  clerical  or  lay,  with  whom  I 
conversed  upon  the  subject,  who  is  not  fully  determined  to  use 
his  best  efforts  to  prevent  the  mischief  of  their  interference.  I 
remain,  sir,  your  obedient  humble  servant, 

f JOHN,  bishop  of  Charleston. 

[The  suspicion  against  the  bishop  was  probably  caused  by  a 
supposed  attachment,  on  his  part,  to  the  politics  and  policy  of 
Daniel  O’Connell,  the  Irish  “agitator”— whose  infamous  ca- 
lumnies of  the  whole  American  people,  are  well  known — and 
cherished  as  the  “apple  of  their  eye”  by  the  fanatics  that  are 
cansing  so  much  trouble  in  the  south  and  south  west.  The 
O’Connell,  has  a mighty  influence  in  the  United  States.'] 

The  “Charleston  Mercury”  of  July  30  says — 

We  published  a few  days  since,  a notice  of  the  proceedings 
of  the  anti-slavery  society  in  New  York  threatening  to  inundate 
the  southern  states  with  their  incendiary  publications.  That 
threat  they  have  now  fulfilled.  By  the  steamboat,  which  ar- 
rived here  yesterday  from  New  York,  thousands  of  copies  of 
these  infamous  publications,  consisting  of  newspapers  and 
pamphlets,  filled  with  the  most  scandalous  and  seditious  mat- 
ter, and  illustrated  by  suitable  prints,  were  received  at  the  post 
office,  addressed  to  a number  of  respectable  gentlemen  here, 
and  among  them,  we  believe  the  clergy  of  all  denominations. 
Vast  numbers  we  are  informed,  have  also  been  received  at  the 
post  office  here,  addressed  to  the  several  post  offices  of  this 
and  other  southern  and  western  states  especially  in  Alabama, 
Louisiana,  Mississippi  and  Georgia.  We  give  this  information 
in  order  to  put  our  southern  friends  on  their  guard,  and  to  warn 
them  of  the  insidious  measures  now  in  a course  of  execution 
for  their  destruction.  We  are  not  prepared  at  this  time  to 
suggest  any  remedy  adequate  to  the  suppression  of  the  evil. 
Perhaps  some  further  legislation  by  congress,  in  the  regulation 
of  the  post  office,  might  be  deemed  calculated  to  prevent  the 
extension  of  this  moral  pestilence,  through  the  agency  of  that 
department.  The  circulation  of  such  papers  is  already  severely 
punish  by  the  laws  of  South  Carolina;  and  should  any  agent 
of  the  northern  fanatics,  who  are  endeavoring  to  spread  devas- 
tation and  ruin  through  the  fair  fields  of  the  south  be  detected 
in  the  act,  he  would  assuredly  expiate  his  offence  on  the  gal- 
lows. 

The  “Cincinnati  Republican”  of  the  30th  July  says — 

We  have  just  seen  a letter  from  a gentleman  in  Port  Gibson, 
Mississippi,  in  which  the  writer  states  that  on  the  seventh  or 
eighth  of  July,  ten  negroes  and  two  white  men  were  tried  in 
Madison  county,  by  judge  Lynch,  for  being  concerned  in  the 
insurrection  among  the  negroes  in  that  state — found  guilty — 
and  hung!  He  also  states  that  twenty-four  negroes  and  twelve 


white  men  besides,  had  been  tried — found  guilty,  and  has  no 
doubt  that  they  were  hung.  The  negroes  were  found  guilty 
by  a jury  composed  of  one  hundred  men.  It  was  determined 
that  if  any  one  of  the  jurymen  had  any  doubt  as  to  the  guilt  of 
them,  they  should  be  acquitted;  but  it  appears  that  the  verdict 
was  unanimous;  and  tho  writer  of  the  letter  had  no  doubt  but 
they  shared  the  fate  of  the  others.  The  24  negroes  all  belong- 
ed to  one  man. 

@ ■ 

AFFAIRS  IN  MISSISSIPPI.  f 

From  the  Columbus  ( Miss.)  Democratic  Press. 

THE  ATTEMPTED  INSURRECTION. 

Various  rumors  respecting  this  atrocious  affair  have  been  cir- 
culated among  the  citizens  of  this  town  for  several  days  past. 
We  are  able  this  morning  to  give  authentic  information  upon  the 
subject.  Below  we  publish  the  governor’s  proclamation,  which 
we  received  by  the  last  mail  from  Jackson,  and  in  another  co- 
lumn will  be  found  an  interesting  account  of  the  “horrible  con- 
spiracy,” from  the  Clinton  Gazette.  A more  diabolical  attempt 
— a deeper  laid  scheme  of  villainy,  was  never  brought  to  light. 
And  what  adds  to  its  atrociousness,  and  to  the  deep  felt  indig- 
nation with  which  we  must  contemplate  it,  is  the  fact  that 
white  men  were  at  the  head  of  it.  Individuals  enjoying  all  the 
privileges  of  free  citizens,  have,  with  a fiend  like  madness,  in- 
stigated the  ignorant  and  generally  contented  African,  to  rise 
against  their  fellow  citizens,  and  to  engage  in  an  indiscriminate 
butchery  of  every  age  and  sex?  Language  fails  to  express  the 
indignation,  the  horror,  with  which  we  look  upon  such  fiends, 
for  men  they  can  hardly  be  called:  they  must  be  devoid  of  all 
the  common  attributes  of  human  nature. 

PROCLAMATION, 

By  H.  G.  Runnels,  governor  oj  the  state  of  Mississippi. 

Whereas  it  has  been  represented  to  the  executive,  that  there 
is  a band  of  lawless,  base,  villainous  white  men  traversing  the 
country,  endeavoring  to  get  up  an  insurrection  among  our 
slaves:  And  whereas,  it  has  been  further  represented  to  the 
executive,  that  disclosures  have  been  made  by  those  concern- 
ed, well  calculated  to  excite  the  most  serious  apprehensions 
that  a widely  extended  conspiracy  is  on  foot,  calculated  to  pro- 
duce an  alarm,  and  call  forth  the  vigilance  and  energy  of  our 
people: 

I do  therefore  issue  this  proclamation,  exhorting  all  good 
citizens,  and  commanding  the  officers,  both  civil  and  military, 
to  use  the  most  untiring  vigilance  to  suppress  all  such  insur- 
rectionary movements,  and  to  apprehend  all  such  suspicious 
persons,  and  deliver  them  over  to  the  proper  authorities,  that 
they  may  be  brought  to  condign  punishment.  To  which  end  1 
especially  call  on  the  members  of  the  board  of  police  of  each 
county  and  district,  to  exert  the  authority  given  to  them  by  an 
act  of  the  legislature  of  the  25th  December,  1833,  of  organizing, 
in  their  respective  beats,  active  and  efficient  patroles.  I repeat 
the  importance  and  necessity  of  much  vigilance  in  all  quarters 
of  the  slate;  and  should  it  become  necessary,  1 do  hereby  order 
the  quartermaster  general,  and  each  of  the  assistant  quarter- 
masters general,  to  deliver  the  arms  of  the  state  into  the  hands 
of  the  people  for  their  defence,  taking  the  receipts  of  responsi- 
ble persons  for  the  same,  and  at  the  same  time  having  due  re- 
gard to  the  proper  distribution  according  to  the  exigencies  of 
the  case. 

In  testimony  whereof,  I have  hereunto  set  my  band,  and 
caused  the  great  seal  of  the  state  to  be  hereunto  affixed, 
at  Jackson,  July  13,  1835.  H.  G.  RUNNELS. 

By  the  governor: 

David  Dickson,  secretary  of  state. 

From  the  Clinton  (Miss.)  Gazette. 

HORRIBLE  CONSPIRACY! 

Since  the  commencement  of  our  editorial  labors,  we  have 
not  been  thrust  upon  the  performance  of  a duty  so  melancholy 
as  that  to  which  we  are  called  at  the  present  time. 

A few  days  anterior  to  the  4th  of  July,  various  circumstances 
excited  some  suspicion  in  the  minds  of  a few  respectable  citi- 
zens of  Madison  county,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Beattie’s  Bluff, 
of  an  insurrection  among  the  slaves  of  that  settlement  being 
about  to  occur.  Several  slaves  were  at  different  times  over- 
heard, whilst  engaged  in  secret  conversation  relative  to  the 
proposed  plot.  A scrutiny,  such  as  the  crisis  seemed  to  de- 
mand, was  forthwith  instituted,  which  led  to  the  development 
of  facts  of  a most  startling  and  extraordinary  character.  It  was 
very  soon  ascertained  in  the  progress  of  the  examination  which 
ensued,  that  two  individuals  by  name  Cotton  and  Saunders, 
both  of  them  steam  doctors  by  profession,  were  prominently 
concerned  in  this  nefarious  scheme.  Both  these  individuals 
were  immediately  apprehended.  A large  meeting  of  the  citi- 
zens of  Madison  county  was  held,  to  deliberate  upon  ihe  mo- 
mentous crisis  which  had  arisen,  at  which  it  was  unanimously 
resolved  that  a committee  of  investigation  should  be  immedi- 
ately organized  in  the  name,  and  upon  the  responsibility  of  the 
whole  body  of  the  citizens,  to  use  all  necessary  means  for  fer- 
reting out  this  nefarious  plot,  and  bringing  the  offenders  to  a 
speedy  justice.  This  committee  thus  organized,  composed  of 
13  of  the  most  respectable  citizens  of  the  county,  men  of  ele- 
vated standing  in  the  community,  for  moral  worth,  integrity 
and  discretion,  proceeded  as  soon  as  possible,  to  the  task  as- 
signed them;  and  discovering  that  the  evidences  of  a conspira- 
cy having  been  formed,  were  perfectly  conclusive,  and  that  the 
guilt  of  Cotton  and  Saunders  was  placed  beyond  doubt,  with 
but  little  delay,  ordered  them  to  a public  execution,  by  hanging, 
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which  took  place  in  the  town  of  Livingston,  on  Saturday,  the 
4lh  day  of  July.  Before  Cotton  was  hung,  he  made  repeated 
confessions  of  his  guilt,  both  privately  and  publicly  in  the  pre- 
sence of  an  immense  multitude,  and  furnished  a detail  of  the 
plan  of  operations  agreed  on,  and  a list  of  the  prominent  con 
spirators.  It  seems  from  Cotton’s  confession,  which  was,  as  to 
Hie  most  essential  particulars,  reduced  to  writing,  previous  lo 
his  death,  and  subscribed  to  by  him  in  presence  of  numerous 
witnesses,  he  was  an  accomplice  of  the  celebrated  Murrel;  and 
he  in  fact  acknowledged  that  he  had  been  a member  of  two 
grand  councils  in  association  with  Murrel  himself.  The  pro- 
ject embraced  the  whole  slave  region  from  Maryland  to  Loui- 
siana, and  contemplated  the  total  destruction  of  the  while  po 
pulalioti  of  all  the  slave  states,  and  the  absolute  conquest  and 
dominion  of  the  whole  country.  A large  number  of  bold, 
enterprising  and  unprincipled  white  men  are  concerned  in  the 
scheme,  scattered  over  the  country  along  the  whole  line  of  con- 
templated operations,  who  have  succeeded  in  engaging  the  aid 
of  such  among  the  negro  population,  as,  from  their  peculiar 
characteristics,  were  best  suited  to  such  an  enterprise — the 
hold,  the  sagacious,  the  desperate. 

Arms  and  ammunition  have  been  procured  and  deposited  in 
various  secret  places,  and  all  other  arrangements  effected 
which  were  deemed  essential  to  the  adoption  of  incipient  ope- 
rations. The  publication  of  the  Murrel  pamphlet  is  under- 
stood to  have  precipitated  the  attempted  execution  of  the  plot, 
and  to  have  induced  earlier  hostile  movements  by  several 
months,  than  was  originally  contemplated.  So  far  as  we  have 
been  informed,  the  scheme  of  operation  agreed  upon  was  as 
follows: 

“On  the  night  of  the  4th  of  July,  an  attack  was  to  be  made 
on  the  town  of  Vernon,  Madison  county,  at  a time  when  most 
of  its  white  population  would  be  asleep.  The  whites  thus 
taken  by  surprise  were  to  be  indiscriminately  murdered.  All  the 
ammunition  and  arms  of  the  town  were  to  be  seized,  and  the 
whole  force  of  the  insurgents,  as  rapidly  as  possible,  was  to  be 
directed  against  the  town  of  Livingston,  where  similar  pro- 
ceedings were  to  be  had.  By  the  time  this  could  be  accom- 
plished, it  was  expected  that  the  whole  body  of  the  white  po- 
pulation would  be  overcome  with  panic,  and  be  constrained  to 
fly  from  the  scene  of  terror;  and  every  black  in  the  country, 
able  to  wield  the  weapons  of  warfare,  would  be  found  arrayed 
around  the  insurgent  standard.  This  army  of  incendiaries  was 
then  to  march  upon  the  town  of  Clinton,  burning,  sacking  and 
laying  desolate  the  whole  country  as  they  advanced.  By  the 
time  the  destruction  of  Clinton  could  have  been  accomplished, 
it  was  expected  that  the  insurgent  army  would  be  greatly 
strengthened,  and  amount,  perhaps,  to  several  thousands.  A 
precipitous  march  was  then  to  be  made  to  the  county  of  Clai- 
borne, along  the  skirts  of  Warren,  and  the  whole  country  upon 
the  river  bank  was  to  be  ravaged,  and  inundated  with  the  blood 
of  men,  women  and  children.” 

Such  are  the  outlines  of  this  plan  of  conspiracy,  related  by 
those  who  have  witnessed  much  of  the  investigation  that  has 
taken  place  upon  the  subject  in  Madison  county.  We  are  sor- 
ry that  we  are  unable  at  present  to  furnish  an  account  of  all  the 
facts  disclosed  in  the  progress  of  that  investigation;  but  we  have 
been  promised  a statement  of  all  the  evidence  furnished  to  the 
committee  in  Madison,  as  soon  as  it  can  be  conveniently  pre- 
pared; when  we  shall  deem  it  our  duty,  as  a sentinel  of  ihe  pub- 
lic safety,  to  make  them  as  widely  known  as  possible,  that  a 
due  degree  of  vigilance  and  activity  may  be  excited  among  the 
white  population,  to  insure  our  present  safety,  and  the  utter 
eradication  of  this  accursed  conspiracy. 

We  are  assured  by  a gentleman  who  was  in  Livingston  on 
Monday  last,  that  the  utmost  order  seems  to  pervade  the  com- 
munity there.  An  intense  excitement  certainly  exists  among 
the  whole  white  population;  but  the  excitement  is  of  that  awful 
and  profound  character  which  discloses  not  itself  in  noise  and 
uproar.  The  committee  of  investigation  occupy  a room  with- 
drawn from  the  multitude,  and  the  utmost  calmness  and  digni- 
ty have  marked  their  whole  proceedings.  The  investigations 
which  have  taken  place  as  the  various  cases  are  brought  before 
them  for  consideration,  are  conducted  in  a manner  that  would 
not  do  discredit  lo  the  most  dignified  judicial  tribunal  of  the 
country.  Every  opportunity  is  furnished  to  the  persons  incul- 
pated, of  cross  examining  witnesses,  introducing  testimony  in 
their  defence,  and  explaining  all  doubtful  points  by  their  own 
voluntary  statements,  which  the  most  humane  could  desire; 
and,  what  is  truly  creditable,  not  a word  of  unkindness  is  per- 
mitted to  be  addressed  to  the  culprit  on  trial,  and  no  question 
propounded  to  any  of  the  witnesses  calculated  to  produce  a 
statement  of  ihe  case  not  entirely  in  accordance  with  truth  and 
justice.  We  are  told  that  five  white  men  altogether,  have  been 
hung  in  Livingston.  Ruel  Blake , one  of  the  prime  movers  of 
the  conspiracy , and  who,  it  is  said,  was  the  individual  desig- 
nated  to  lead  <>u  the  army  of  incendiaries  against  this  county, 
had  fled  in  dismay,  but  win  apprehended  in  Vicksburg,  carried 
bnck  to  Livingston  and  tried,  and  executed  on  yesterday,  be- 
tween 3 and  4 o’clock.  The  number  of  negroes  executed  we 
have  not  heard  precisely  enumerated,  but  suppose  it  to  amount 
to  10  or  15. 

We  were  just  informed  that  Hunter,  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the 
conspiracy, has  been  npprehended  near  Benton,  in  Yazoo  coun- 
ty, and  that  he  has  made  some  material  disclosures  in  addition 
to  those  already  made. 

A oommiltee  similar  to  the  one  In  Madison,  has  been  in  ses- 
sion for  several  days  in  Clinton.  Various  suspected  white  men 


from  different  parts  of  the  country,  have  been  arrested,  brought 
before  them  and  discharged.  Several  negroes  have  also  been 
hauled  up;  but  nothing  having  been  elicited,  which  authorised 
punishment,  they  were  set  at  liberty. 

We  sincerely  trust  that  our  countrymen  will  be  on  the  alert 
throughout  the  state;  for  indeed  we  do  feel  that  there  is  danger 
abroad.  Timely  precautions  will  insure  our  perfect  safely, and 
utterly  defeat  this  abominable  project;  but  inaction  and  apathy, 
may  be  productive  of  consequences  which  we  do  not  dare  lo 
name. 

— — 

THE  PROJECTED  CONSPIRACY. 

The  Lynchburg  Virginian,  after  copying  several  articles  upon 
the  subject  of  the  contemplated  insurrection  in  Mississippi,  adds 
the  following  singular  development: 

The  reader  will  have  seen  allusions  in  the  foregoing  accounts, 
to  one  Murrel,  with  whom  the  leaders  of  this  conspiracy  are 
said  to  have  been  confederated.  This  Murrel  was  tried  in  Jack- 
son,  Madison  county,  Tennessee,  in  June  1834,  was  found  guil- 
ty of  negro  stealing — or,  more  properly  speaking,  decoying  ne- 
groes from  their  masters,  for  the  purpose  of  selling  them  for  his 
own  profit,  and  sentenced  to  ten  years’ imprisonment  in  the 
penitentiary  of  Tennessee,  where  he  is  at  this  time.  We  have 
now  before  us  a pamphlet  containing  a detailed  account  of  the 
arrest  of  this  daring  freebooter,  by  Virgil  A.  Stewart,  early  in 
the  year  1834,  in  the  truth  of  which,  however,  so  startling  wa3 
its  character,  we  placed  but  little  confidence  until  that  roman- 
tic narrative  had  been  partially  confirmed  by  recent  events. 
We  did  not  believe  that  such  an  incarnate  fiend  lived  on  the 
face  of  the  earth.  But  we  can  no  longer  doubt  its  truth,  or  with- 
hold from  Mr.  Stewart,  his  captor,  the  credit  due  alike  lo  his 
ingenuity  and  intrepidity. 

Mr.  Stewart,  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  Murrel  had  stolen 
the  negroes  ofa  friend  of  his,  (parson  John  Henning,  of  Madi- 
son county,  Tennessee),  determined  to  pursue  him  to  a point 
where  it  was  supposed  that  he  had  concealed  them.  Falling  in 
with  Murrel,  on  the  very  day  that  he  started  in  pursuit,  Stewart 
feigned  entire  ignorance  of  the  name  and  character  of  his  com- 
panion, and,  by  the  most  ingenious  stratagems,  wormed  himself 
so  completely  into  the  confidence  of  the  villain,  that  he  obtain- 
ed from  him  a succinct  history  of  the  exploits  of  his  past  life, 
which  had  been  one  coniinued  series  of  robbery  and  murder, 
perpetrated  under  various  circumstances,  and  concealed  by  the 
most  artful  manoeuvres.  While,  however,  Murrel  was  daily 
loading  his  soul  with  crimes  of  this  character,  he  was  meditat- 
ing a scheme  of  villainy,  on  the  most  extensive  scale,  and  which, 
had  it  been  only  partially  successful,  must  have  resulted  in  the 
most  appalling  consequences.  This  diabolical  scheme  was  no- 
thing less  than  a servile  insurrection,  to  be.  consummated  on  the 
25th  of  December,  1835,  in  all  the  slaveholding  states  and  terri- 
tories, from  Maryland  to  Louisiana. 

For  the  purpose  of  preparing  for  this  great  stroke,  he  had  tra- 
velled first  to  New  Orleans;  thence,  via  Cincinnati,  to  Lexing- 
ton, (Ky.),  thence  lo  Richmond,  Va.  thence  to  Charleston,  Mil- 
ledgeviilc.  Savannah  and  Augusta;  from  which  place  he  return- 
ed to  Williamson  county,  Tennessee,  his  native  place,  or,  as  he 
calls  it,  his  “old  stamping  ground.”  He  says,  “in  all  the  route 
1 only  robbed  eleven  men;  but  I preached  some  fine  sermons :, 
and  scattered  some  counterfeit  United  States  paper  among  my 
brethren.”  The  fiend!  Covered  with  crime,  and  yet  daring  to 
ascend  the  pulpit,  as  the  messenger  of  the  Most  High!  Did  he 
not  fear  that  he  might  be  blasted  by  the  lightning  of  heaven? 
He  goes  on  to  say  that  he  regarded  this  plan  “as  the  sure  road 
to  an  inexhaustible  fortune  to  all  who  would  engage  in  the  ex- 
pedition;” and  he  adds:  “My  heart  began  to  beat  high  with  the 
hope  of  being  able,  one  day,  to  visit  the  pomp  of  the  southern 
and  western  people  in  my  vengeance,  and  of  seeing  their  cities 
and  towns  one  common  scene  of  devastation,  smoked  walls  and 
fragments.”  Fortunately,  however,  his  career  of  iniquity  was 
about  to  be  terminated  at  least  fora  season.  Mr.  Stewart,  after 
obtaining  from  him  a full  confession  of  the  villainies  which  had 
signalized  his  career,  and  a development  of  his  future  plans, 
succeeded  in  bringing  him  if  not  to  full  justice,  at  least  to  tem- 
porary punishment.  And  it  is  to  be  hoped,  should  he  survive 
his  present  confinement,  and  be  permitted  again  to  go  abtoad  in 
the  world,  that  his  footsteps  will  be  dogged  and  his  manoeuvres 
vigilantly  watched  by  every  community  which  may  be  cursed 
with  his  presence. 

Mr.  Slewart  also  succeeded  in  obtaining  from  Murrel  a par- 
tial list  of  his  confederates  in  the  different  slaveholding  stales; 
Murrel  remarking,  on  handing  it  to  him,  that  “there  is  not  pa- 
per enough  to  make  a proper  list,  but  when  you  come  up  to  my 
house  we  will  have  time  lo  make  a complete  one,  and  this  will 
do  until  then,  as  you  will  not  travel  any  until  you  go  with  me  a 
few  trips  and  learn  the  routes;  and  there  is  not  near  all  the 
names  on  this  list,  but  there  is  no  more  paper  to  write  on.  I 
want  you  to  he  with  me  at  New  Orleans,  on  the  night  that  the 
negroes  commence  their  ravages:  I intend  to  head  the  compa- 
ny that  attacks  that  city  myself.  I feel  an  ambition  to  demo- 
lish the  city  which  was  defended  from  the  ravages  of  Ihe  Bri- 
tish army  by  the  great  general  Jackson.”  When  we  first  read 
the  pamphlet  giving  the  detail  of  Murrel’s  infamous  career,  we 
were  disposed  lo  look  upon  it  as  we  do  the  biographies  of  vil- 
lains generally,  with  “many  grains  of  allowance” — and  as  to 
his  list  of  confederates,  we  had  no  doubt  that  it  was  vastly  ex- 
aggerated in  number,  and  that  many  of  the  names  upon  it  had 
no  living  representatives.  But,  on  examining  it,  we  find  that 
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two  of  the  Mississippi  incendiaries,  (Cotton  and  Hunter)  are 
upon  it,  and  we  have  therefore,  less  reason  to  doubt  the  accu- 
racy of  the  remainder.  The  number  of  these  confederates 
amounted,  in  Tennessee,  to  61;  M ississippi,  47;  Arkansas,  29; 
Keulucky,25;  Missouri,  27;  (among  the  number  in  Missouri  is 
the  celebrated  Stephen  VV.  Foreman,  who  was  some  months 
ago  apprehended  as  the  head  of  an  extensive  gang  of  counter- 
feiters); Alabama,  28;  Georgia,  34;  South  Carolina,  35;  North 
Carolina,  32,  Virginia,  21;  Maryland,  27;  Florida,  16;  Louisiana, 
32;  “transienters,  who  travel  from  place  to  place,”  22;  among 
whom  is  the  renowned  Phelps,  who  was  some  months  ago  ap 
prehended  in  Mississippi,  as  a highway  robber,  and  shot  in  the 
attempt  to  escape  from  jail — making  a grand  total,  on  this  in- 
complete list,  of  456!  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  this  list  is  further 
deficient  in  omitting  the  Christian  names  and  places  of  resi- 
dence of  these  incendiaries.  We  annex  those  in  Virginia,  none 
of  whom  however,  do  we  recognise:  R.  Garison,  A.  Baloach, 
J.  Kerkman,  three  Merrils,  W.  Carnes,  D.  Havvkes,  J.  Ferines, 
G.  Dorutn,  S.  Walker,  four  Mathises,  L.  Wiseman,  S.  Was- 
horn,  P.  Hume,  F.  Henderson,  E.  Cockburn,  W.  Milbourn. 

It  may  be  proper  to  say,  in  conclusion,  that  we  have  not  at- 
tempted any  thing  like  a full  analysis  of  the  pamplet  in  ques- 
tion, nor  have  we  referred  to  a lithe  of  the  villainies,  which  its 
hero,  according  to  his  statement  to  Stewart,  had  achieved  in 
his  long  unchecked  career.  Our  objeet  in  referring  to  it  at  all 
is  to  excite  a salutary  caution  in  the  public  mind,  particularly 
in  reference  to  that  vagrant  erew,  which  infests  all  towns  es- 
pecially, having  neither  “a  local  habitation  nor  a name;”  who, 
being  evidently  without  means  of  livelihood;  subsist  by  roguery, 
and  who  are  always  ready  to  embark  in  any  scheme  of  villainy 
which  promises  to  supply  their  craving  appetite  for  plunder. 

- . S ' —— 

INSURRECTION  IN  CUBA. 

From  the  New  York  Courier  Enquirer. 

We  have  been  favored  with  the  following  extract  of  a letter, 
giving  a more  detailed  account  than  has  yet  been  published,  of 
the  disturbances  among  the  negroes  in  the  vicinity  of  Havana. 

Havana , July  Yith,  1835. 

When  you  hear  of  the  difficulties  we  have  had  here  amongst 
the  slaves,  let  it  not  alarm  you,  as  the  affair  was  of  no  conse- 
quence. About  40  negroes  “emancipados,”*  probably  badly  ad- 
vised, thought  they  would  sooner  obtain  their  freedom  by  rising 
upon  those  who  kept  them,  and  massacreing  all  the  white  peo- 
ple they  might  meet  on  the  high  road  about  three  miles  from  the 
city.  As  soon  as  the  alarm  was  given,  the  cavalry  marched  to 
the  spot,  led  on  by  governor  Tacon  in  person;  orders  were  given 
not  to  spare  one.  They  were  then  soon  dispersed  and  massa-* 
cred  in  their  turn.  Some  of  them  made  a brutal  resistance  and 
threw  themselves  like  wild  beasts  on  the  horses,  and  preferring 
to  be  absolutely  cut  into  pieces  rather  than  surrender.  Others 
fled,  and  a good  many  were  made  prisoners.  About  eighteen 
or  twenty  lives  have  been  lost — five  of  w'hich  were  whites,  the 
rest  negroes.  This  happened  on  Sunday  the  12th  insl.  at  one 
o’clock  in  the  afternoon.  On  Tuesday  the  14th,  at  the  same 
hour  and  almost  on  the  same  spot,  negro  slaves  carrying  water 
either  insulted  or  threatened  a sentinel  who  was  shot  dead. 
Immediately  afterwards  a free  negro  woman  havingjjnsome  pro- 
perty, and  who  was  called  by  the  blacks  la  Reyna,  was  made 
prisoner,  as  well  as  five  more  free  negroes,  who  were  found 
concealed  in  her  dwelling  with  muskets  and  swords.  Amongst 
them  there  is  one  negro  from  Jamaica,  and  another  from  St. 
Domingo. 

Six  of  the  negroes  who  revolted  on  Sunday,  were  shot  yes- 
terday at  5 o’clock  in  the  afternoon.  There  are  still  many  more 
to  be  executed. 

— »..»0  @ £<«<>-- 

PHILADELPHIA  CITY  AND  COUNTY. 

From  the  Commercial  List. 

Value  of  the  real  estate  in  the  city  and  county  of  Philadel- 
phia, from  the  official  documents.  July  1st,  1835. 

CITY  OF  PHILADELPHIA. 


Wards. 

Value. 

Wards. 

Value. 

U.  Delaware, 

$3,217,852  50 

N.  Mulberry, 

$2,627,625  00 

L.  Delaware, 

3,482.515  00 

S.  Mulberry, 

4,134,637  50 

Hiah, 

7.982.062  50 

North, 

5,409,595  00 

Chesnut, 

8.070,195  00 

Middle, 

5,645,092  50 

Walnut, 

5,633,982  50 

South, 

4.958.262  50 

Dock, 

4,486,525  00 

Locust, 

5,010,432  50 

N.  Market, 

2,613,495  00 

Cedar, 

3,332,170  00 

Pine, 

2,921,300  001 

NORTHERN 

LIBERTIES. 

First  Ward, 

1,829,697  50 

Second  Ward, 

L649.612  50 

Third, 

1.476,845  00 

Fourth, 

1.549,342  50 

Fifth, 

1,733.105  00 

Sixth, 

1,215,120  00 
1,644,495  00 

Seventh, 

1,517,147  00 

Unincorporated, 

SPRING 

GARDEN. 

First  Ward, 

2,040.905  00 

(Second  Ward, 

2,501,215  00 
1,966,305  00 

Third, 

1,654,142  50 

| Fourth, 

KENSINGTON. 

First  Ward, 

739,287  5(i 

Second  Ward, 

580,150  00 

Third, 

874.600  00 

Fourth, 

718,805  00 

Fifth, 

978,177  50 

*Negros  emancipados.  These  are  negroes  captured  by  the 
English  from  slave  traders,  who  they  make  prisoners  and  bring 
to  the  Havana.  They  deliver  them  up  to  the  Spanish  govern- 
ment on  condition  that  they  shall  be  free  after  five  years  resi- 
dence in  the  colony. 


East, 

Moyamensing, 

Passayunk, 

Kingsessing, 

Blockley, 

Penn  township, 
Roxboro’, 


SOUTHWARK. 


2,934,582  50 
3,225,217  50 
1,469,767  50 
759,208  00 
2,095,207  50 
1,718,700  00 
1,178,905  00 


West, 

Germantown, 

Oxford, 

By  berry, 
Lower  Dublin 
Moreland, 
Bristol, 


RECAPITULATION. 


City  of  Philadelphia, 
Northern  Liberties.. 

Spring  Garden 

Kensington 

Southwark 

Moyamensing 

Passyunk. J'.-. 

Kingsessing......... 

Blockley.. 

Penn  township '. 

Roxborough 

Germantown ; 

Oxford 

Byberry 

Lower  Dublin 

Moreland 

Bristol 


3,002,820  00 
1,640,395  00 
1,363,647  50 
435,902  50 
1,155,507  50 
217,572  50 
645,747  50 

$68,528,742  50 
..12,615,365  00 
. . 8,162,567  50 
. '.  3,891,120  OO 
. . 5,937,402  50 
. . 3,225,217  50 
..  1,469,767  50 
. . 759,208,  OO 

. . 2,095,207  50 
..  1,718,700  00 
..  1,178,905  OO 
..  1,640,395  OO 
..  1,363.647  50 
. . 435^902  50 

..  1,155,507  50 
..  217,572  50 

. . 645,747  50 


Total 


$115,040,967  50 
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THE  FAR  WEST. 

From  the  Illinois  Register . 

We  have  been  politely  furnished  by  O.  H.  Browning,  esq. 
with  the  following  interesting  extract  from  a letter  addressed 
to  him  from  Cantonment  Leavenworth,  by  a gentleman  who 
accompanied  the  United  States  dragoons,  in  the  summer  of  1834, 
in  their  expedition  to  the  Pawnee  villages.  The  extract  con- 
tains some  new  and  entertaining  historical  facts,  as  also  a gra- 
phic description  of  the  scenery  presented  at  the  Pawnee  Peaks; 
and  we  doubt  not  will  be  perused  with  interest  by  our  readers. 

“On  the  19th  of  July  we  again  resumed  our  march  under  the 
guidance  of  the  above  named  Pawnee  Mohaw,  who,  to  my 
mind,  proved  himself  to  be  a treacherous  villain;  for  he  led  ua 
a circuitous  route  of  three  days,  over  an  excessively  rugged 
rocky  country,  and  amid  inconveniences  of  every  description, 
when,  on  our  return  to  the  encampment,  we  traversed  a beau- 
tiful prairie,  and  found  the  distance  not  to  exceed  forty-five 
miles.  Yet  I,  for  one,  did  not  regret  it,  for  our  way  led  through 
scenery  not  exceeded — I hardly  believe  equalled.  I have  read 
of  the  Alps,  and  have  seen  paintings  of  the  most  celebrated  por- 
tions of  Alpine  scenery.  The  Alps  are  higher;  but  in  sublimity, 
grandeur  and  general  effect,  they  must,  and  in  time  will,  yield 
the  palm  to  the  hitherto  unknown,  unvisited  Pawnee  Peaks. 
Here  the  gradual  swell,  the  beetling  precipice,  the  castellated 
battlement,  the  solitary  tower,  the  glittering,  roaring  cascade, 
the  shady  vale  and  opening  vista,  disclosing  in  its  turn  distani 
views  of  new  grandeur — all,  all  the  rich  combinations  of  moun- 
tain scenery  are  here  thrown  together,  forming  an  unrivalled 
whole,  which,  in  years  to  come,  will  be  the  goal  of  all  travel- 
lers on  earth. 


“On  the  evening  of  the  21st  we  reached  the  goal  of  our  en- 
terprise, the  long-sought  Pawnee  village.  Here  was  new  mat- 
ter of  wonder.  We  approached  a sweep  of  perpendicular 
mountains,  whose  tops  are  wholly  inaccessible  to  the  human 
foot  from  this  side,  and  reached  the  village  through  the  passage 
which  leads  to  it,  a narrow  defile,  which  one  hundred  good 
men,  with  a proper  armament,  and  a good  engineer,  could  keep 
against  the  countless  legions  that  Napoleon  led  to  Moscow. 

“After  passing  through  this  defile,  we  immediately  entered 
the  village,  situated  in  a beautiful  bottom,  on  the  margin  of  a 
river,  supposed,  by  some,  to  be  main  Red  river,  but  which  is 
only  a principal  fork  of  that  stream. 

“Like  others  of  the  southern  rivers,  its  bottom  is  a flat  bed  of 
fine  sand  that  maintains  nearly  the  same  level  all  the  way 
across,  the  water  now  but  a few  inches  deep,  yet,  unlike  the 
water  of  other  rivers,  this  is  nearly  as  salt  as  the  water  of  the 
Kanawha  saline.  When  this  stream  is  full,  it  is  500  yards  wide, 
and  about  ten  feet  deep.  The  natives  say  that  the  salt  taste 
proceeds  from  great  beds  of  rock  salt  about  twenty  miles  above, 
and  exhibited  to  us  quantities  that  they  had  procured  there. 
Our  arrival  here  was  timely;  for  we  were  hungry,  and  had  no- 
thing to  eat.  They  had  plenty  of  corn  just  in  good  eating  or- 
der, pumpkins,  squashes,  water  and  muskmelons,  together  with 
dried  buffalo  and  horse  meat.  For  supplies  of  these  articles  we 
gave  them  tobacco,  tin  cups,  buttons,  the  yellow  stripes  from 
our  pantaloons,  &c.  but  when  we  offered  them  money,  they 
laughed  at  us,  for  these  unsophisticated  beings  knew  not  its 
value.  When  we  eould  explain  to  them  the  use  of  any  thing, 
they  would  trade  for  it;  but  as  we  could  not  make  them  sensi- 
ble of  the  use  of  money,  none  of  it  would  they  have. 

“They  call  themselves  Towea  Indians,  and  appear  amiable 
and  industrious.  The  women  are  beauties,  yes,  real  first 
rate,  liaht  copper  beauties,  for  devil  take  the  ugly  one  that  I 
saw,  that  was  less  than  a ‘centurion,’  which  word,  a school 
mate  of  mine  once  defined  to  be  a person  one  hundred  years 
old,  and  got  flogged  for  his  pains. 

“On  the  22d  and  23d,  the  Kiewa,  Waco  and  Camanche  In- 
dians arrived,  and  our  little  band  was  surrounded  by  between 
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three  and  four  thousand  warriors,  yet  we  trembled  not.  On 
the  24lh  the  treaty  proceeded,  and  by  it,  among  other  things,  we 
recovered  from  them  a little  white  hoy,  the  son  of  Gabriel  Mar- 
tin, a wealthy  planter  of  Louisiana.  He  had  gone  up,  with 
some  friends,  early  last  spring  on  a hunting  excursion  to  the 
False  Washita,  and  whilst  separated  from  the  rest,  was  attack- 
ed by  the  Indians  and  killed,  and  his  son  taken  prisoner.  They 
concealed  the  boy  on  our  approach,  and  he  probably  would  ne- 
ver have  been  liberated,  had  it  not  been  for  a negro,  likewise  a 
prisoner,  who  informed  us  where  he  was  concealed.  He  was 
seven  or  eight  years  old,  and  unusually  intelligent.” 

We  learn  from  St.  Louis,  that  Mr.  Campbell,  of  the  firm  of 
Sublatter  & Campbell,  had  reached  that  place  from  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  In  three  months,  he  had  travelled  two  thousand 
miles,  (out  and  home),  accompanied  by  only  two  persons, 
through  the  wild  regions  of  the  west,  inhabited  only  by  Indians 
— by  whom  he  was  not  molested.  On  his  return,  Mr.  Camp- 
bell resolved  to  attempt  the  navigation  of  the  Platte  river,  a 
means  of  transportation  which  has  heretofore  been,  by  the  trad- 
ers generally,  deemed  altogether  impracticable.  He  according 
ly  constructed  a batteaux,  loaded  it  with  a large  numberof  packs 
of  buffalo  robes,  anil,  by  the  occasional  employment  of  small 
boats  made  of  skins,  he  was  enabled  to  descend  the  river  a dis- 
tance of  six  hundred  miles,  in  safety.  The  navigation  of  the 
Platte  is  made  very  difficult  by  its  great  width,  its  shallowness, 
the  absence  of  a channel  in  any  part  of  it,  and  its  quick-sand 
bottom. 

The  United  States  dragoons  under  col.  Dodge,  were  at  the 
grand  Pawnee  village.  They  were  in  excellent  health — had 
formed  a very  advantageous  treaty  with  the  Pawnees,  and  were 
shortly  to  proceed  to  the  Aurickaree  village,  a nation  particu- 
larly hostile  to  our  people,  for  the  purpose  of  holding  a council 
with  them.  This  tribe,  to  the  numberof  a thousand  warriors 
and  about  400  lodges,  were  four  days  travel  from  col.  Dodge’s 
encampment.  Mr.  Campbell  had  an  interview  with  them  at 
their  village — was  hospitably  treated,  and  informed  by  them  of 
the  position  of  the  dragoons,  and  of  the  expected  visit.  Prepa- 
rations were  being  made  to  give  them  a friendly  reception. 

-—-*♦0  © »<«.— 


EARLY  LIFE  OF  WASHINGTON. 

We  extract  a single  passage  relating  to  Washington,  from  an 
oration  recently  delivered  at  Beverly,  in  Massachusetts,  by  Ed- 
ward Everett.  Those  who  have  witnessed  the  felicitous  style 
in  which  Mr.  Everett  addresses  an  audience,  may  feel  the  thrill 
which  it  may  be  supposed  the  delivery  of  this  paragraph  pro- 
duced. [A Tat.  Intel. 

“Time  would  fail  me  to  recount  the  horrors  of  the  ninth  of 
July,  1755.  W ashington,  emaciated — reduced  by  fatigue  and 
fever— had  joined  the  army..  He  implored  the  ill-starred  general 
to  send  forward  the  Virginia  rangers  to  scour  the  forest  in  ad- 
vance; he  besought  him  to  conciliate  the  Indians.'-  His  coun- 
sels were  unheeded;  the  wretched  commander  moved  forward 
to  his  fate.  Washington  was  often  heard  to  say  in  the  course 
of  his  lifetime,  that  the  most  beautiful  spectacle  he  had  ever 
witnessed,  was  that  of  the  British  troops  on  this  eventful  morn- 
ing. The  whole  detachment  was  clad  in  uniform,  and  moved 
as  in  a review,  in  regular  columns,  to  the  sound  of  martial 
music.  The  sun  gleamed  upon  their  burnished  arms,  the  placid 
Monogahela  flowed  upon  their  right,  and  the  deep  native  forest 
overshadowed  them  with  solemn  grandeur,  on  their  left.  It 
was  a bright  midsummer’s  day,  and  every  bosom  swelled  with 
the  confident  expectation  of  victory.  A few  hours  pass,  and 
the  forest  wrings  with  the  yell  of  the  savage  enemy;  the  ad- 
vance of  the  British  army  under  colonel  Gage,  afterwards  the 
governor  of  Massachusetts,  is  driven  back  on  the  main  body; 
the  whole  force,  panic  struck,  confounded  and  disorganised, 
after  a wild  and  murderous  conflict  of  three  hours,  falls  a prey 
to  the  invisible  foe.  They  ran  before  the  French  and  Indians 
like  sheep  before  the  dogs.’  Of  eighty-six  officers,  sixty-one 
were  killed  and  wounded.  The  wretched  general  had  four 
horses  shot  under  him,  and  received  at  last  his  mortal  wound, 
probably  trom  an  outraged  provincial  in  his  own  army.  The 
Vugima  rangers  were  the  only  part  of  the  force  that  behaved 
with  nrmness;  and  the  disorderly  retreat  of  the  British  veterans 
was  actually  covered  by  the  American  militia  men.  Washing- 
ton was  the  guardian  angel  of  the  day.  He  was  every  were  in 
the  hotest  of  the  tight.  ‘I  expected  every  moment’ said  Dr. 
Lraik,  his  friend, ‘to  see  him  fall.’  His  voice  was  the  only 
one  which  commanded  obedience.  Two  horses  were  killed 
under  him,  and  four  bullets  passed  through  his  garments.  No 
K»».T°wf0Lt,,ne  pr0Berved  ,li9  life.  Fifteen  years  after  the 
^nn.^nVla9hJngiCn  ™ade  a ■i°"rney  ‘o  the  great  Kenawha,  ac 
hnnrj  1 *h  hy  Dr'  Ctmk.  While  exploring  the  wilderness,  a 
“ .hi'8”,8  appronchpd  the»'  beaded  by  a venerable  chief, 
.r  t'l'  .'  lf  a:'(  '"‘T?"*"  the  errand  on  which  he  came, 
have  cm’np  „ L ’ beh"ld  my  ^rcat  fMher  Washington,  I 

tlf/battle'of8 Mmmrfoii  lo  SHV"m-  1 was  with  the  French’in 
hark  in  Ihe  hntip  1 g'r \ 1 saw  my  Ereat  father  on  horse- 
La  lhe  ha,,le-  1 fir‘,d  "iv  rifle  at  him  many 

hJ  r ’ " , V.,y  *7"*  m"n  aIso  fire  "'eir  rifles  at  him.  But 

the  Great  Spirit  turned  away  the  bullets;  and  I saw  that  my 
great  father  could  not  he  killed  in  battle.’  This  anecdote  rests 
on  the  authority  of  Dr.  Craik,  the  comrade  and  friend  of  Wash 
st";  h’.enP  W"°  Cu',!Td  his  **«■■  Who  needs  doubt 

it.  Six  balls  took  effect  on  his  horses  and  his  garments.  Who 

does  not  feel  the  substantial  truth  of  this  tradition?  Who,  that 
has  a spark  of  patriotic  or  pious  sentiment  in  his  bosom,  but 


feels  an  inward  assurance  that  a heavenly  presence  oversha- 
dowed that  field  of  blood,  and  preserved  the  great  instrument 
of  future  mercies?  Yes,  gallant  and  beloved  youth,  ride  safely 
as  fearlessly  through  the  shower  of  death.  Thou  art  not  des- 
tined to  fall  in  the  morning  of  life,  in  this  distant  wilderness. 
That  wan  and  wasted  countenance  shall  yet  be  lighted  up  with 
the  sunshine  of  victory  and  peace!  The  days  are  coining  and 
the  years  draw  nigh,  when  thy  heart,  now  bleeding  for  thy 
afflicted  country,  shall  swell  with  joy,  as  thou  leadest  forth  her 
triumphant  hosts,  from  a war  of  independence!” 


LAST  MOMENTS  OF  JOHN  RANDOLPH. 

From  a Philadelphia  paper. 

John  Randolph,  died  in  this  city  on  the  24th  of  May,  1833,  at 
the  City  Hotel,  kept  by  Heiskell  & Badger,  in  Third  near  Arch 
street.  It  so  happened  that  the  writer  of  this  article  was  pre- 
sent with  him  when  be  breathed  his  last,  and  witnessed  the 
two  last  hours  of  his  eaithly  existence.  The  following  account 
made  up  from  memorandums  recorded  on  the  day  referred  to, 
may  have  some  interest  for  those  who  have  not  before  seen  it. 

On  Friday,  the  24th  of  May,  I called  at  the  City  Hotel  at 
about  a quarter  before  ten  o’clock,  to  inquire  after  Mr.  Ran- 
dolph’s health,  but  without  any  intention  of  going  to  his  room. 
I saw  Mr.  Badger,  who  said  he  thought  Mr.  Randolph  was  dy- 
ing, and,  said  he,  “I  believe  he  inquired  this  morning  for  you. 
He  desired  me  to  send  for  some  gentleman  whose  name  I have 
forgotten,  and  I think  it  was  you.”  I then  mentioned  my 
name,  when  he  said  “that  was  the  name.”  I then  said,  I 
would  go  up  and  see  him. 

On  entering  the  room  I found  two  young  gentlemen,  who  I 
afterwards  learned  were  Dr.  West  and  the  younger  Dr.  Parrish, 
son  of  the  attending  physician.  Mr.  Randolph  was  lying  in 
bed  in  the  same  position  in  which  I had  seen  him  the  day  be- 
fore, having  his  head  and  back  propped  up,  and  his  knees  ele- 
vated. He  appeared  to  be  almost  insensible. 

After  a little  while  he  asked  for  a pencil  and  paper,  which 
were  given  to  him.  He  then  asked  for  spectacles,  which  were 
also  given  to  him,  when  he  began  to  write  very  earnestly,  rest- 
ing tiie  paper  on  the  back  of  a waiter  placed  against  his  knees. 
When  he  had  filled  two-thirds  of  a page,  the  lines  being  irregu- 
lar and  wide  apart,  he  handed  it  to  Mr.  Badger,  who  entered 
with  me,  to  read.  Mr.  Badger  attempted  to  do  so,  but  found  it 
incoherent  and  in  some  parts  illegible.  Mr.  Randolph  then 
said  “send  it  over  the  way  to  Dr.  Coulter.”  His  mind  was 
evidently  wandering,  and  as  he  insisted  upon  the  note’s  going 
with  haste,  Mr.  Badger  left  the  room  with  it,  as  if  to  send  it. 

Mr.  Randolph  soon  after  began  to  write  again.  After  he  had 
finished,  hr  beckoned  to  me  to  come  to  him  and  giving  me  the 
paper  he  said  “read  it  aloud.”  I tried  to  do  so,  but  could  only 
make  out  a part.  It  commenced  thus,  “dying,” — then  followed 
words  that  looked  like  “place — home,”  and  then  these  words, 
as  well  as  I can  recollect,  not  having  the  paper  before  me — 
“Randolph  and  Betty  my  children  adieu — Put  me  to  bed  at 
Chatham.”  He  then  told  me  to  send  the  note  quickly  to  Chat- 
ham, and  as  he  was  urgent  upon  it,  I left  the  room  for  two  or 
three  minutes,  as  if  to  execute  his  wishes. 

At  one  time  Mr.  Randolph  asked  me  to  get  an  orange  to 
which  he  pointed  on  the  mantel  piece,  and  cut  it  for  him, 
which  1 did.  He  eat  two  small  pieces.  He  asked  for  water, 
and  drank  t$vo  or  three  times.  At  times  he  showed,  by  his  re- 
marks, that  iiis  mind  was  nearly  gone.  At  one  time  he  sard, 
“call  captain  West  back.”  Captain  West  had  been  an  officer 
on  board  of  one  of  the  packets  in  which  Mr.  Randolph  had 
made  a voyage  to  England,  but  was  not  then  in  port.  At 
another,  he  inquired  “how  much  do  they  ask  for  all  the  chairs 
in  this  room?” 


Between  10  and  11  o’clock  Mr.  Henry  E.  Watkins,  of  Virgi- 
nia, came  into  the  room.  Mr.  Randolph  seemed  to  recognise 
him  as  he  took  his  hand.  The  same  occurred  with  Mr.  John 
S.  Barbour  who  came  soon  after.  Mr.  Wm.  Barksdale  also 
came  in,  when  Mr.  Randolph  asked  him  where  his  son  was, 
and  told  him  to  go  and  bring  him,  which  he  did.  Before  11  Dr. 
Parrish  arrived,  and  from  that  gentleman  I learned  that  up  to  8 
o’clock  of  that  morning,  Mr.  Randolph’s  mind  had  remained 
perfectly  unimpaired. 

I cannot  recollect  the  whole  of  the  little  incidents  that  occur- 
red. Mr.  Randolph  did  not  appear  to  suffer  any  pain.  At 
times  he  wished  the  door  left  open  for  the  air  to  pass  through, 
one  window  being  all  the  time  open.  At  one  time  after  eating 
the  orange,  he  asked  for  a toothpick,  and  then  for  a penknife 
to  mend  it,  which  was  given  him,  hut  he  could  not  use  it. 
When  he  wrote  the  first  time  he  used  Mr.  Badger’s  spectacles. 
His  own  were  under  him  on  the  bed,  and  could  not  be  got  at, 
but  an  old  pair  occasionally  used  by  him  was  given  to  him  at 
one  time,  when  he  said  “these  are  not  the  best  ones.”  At  one 
period  he  insisted  upon  putting  his  spectacles  into  a tumbler  of 
water  that  stood  on  a stand  within  his  reach,  which  I after- 
wards learned  w'as  sometimes  his  practice  at  home.  At  times 
there  was  a motion  of  his  lips,  with  a movement  of  the  hands 
as  if  in  devotion. 

At  about  twenty  minutes  after  eleven,  his  eyes  began  to  be- 
come fixed,  and  he  laid  from  that  time  without  moving.  His 
breathing  was  easy,  and  continued  so  until  fifteen  minutes  be- 
fore twelve  o’clock  (noon)  when  he  drew  his  last  breath.  He 
departed  without  a groan  or  a struggle.  As  he  ceased  to 
breathe,  there  was  a slight  contortion  on  one  side  of  his  face, 
and  his  legs,  which  had  continued  elevated  at  the  knees,  fell 
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over  from  their  previous  position  to  the  left  side.  I assisted 
Dr.  Parrish  in  removing  the  pillows  and  chair  from  under  Mr. 
Randolph’s  head,  and  before  I left  the  room  gave  to  Mr.  Barks- 
dale the  paper  which  Mr.  Randolph  had  handed  me  to  read,  sup- 
posing that  as  it  contained  the  last  words  written  by  that  distin- 
guished man,  it  might  be  considered  as  a valuable  relic  by  some 
of  his  relatives,  and  especially  by  those  named  in  it,  who,  I 
have  since  learned,  were  his  nephew  and  jiis  niece. 

The  incidents  above  related  are  substantially  taken  from  me- 
morandums made  at  the  time.  If  they  have  no  interest  attach- 
ed to  them,  it  is  because  no  matter  of  interest  occurred.  They 
will,  however,  answer  this  one  purpose — They  will  show 
exactly  what  did  happen  during  the  two  last  hours  of  Mr.  Ran- 
dolph’s life,  and  may  serve  to  refute  any  false  tales  that  may  at 
any  future  time  be  fabricated  to  the  prejudice  of  that  extraotdi- 
nary  man. 

Mr.  Randolph’s  remains  left  Philadelphia  on  Sunday  the  26th 
May,  for  his  late  residence  at  Roanoke,  in  charge  of  his  friend 
Mr.  Barksdale. 

Dr.  Parrish  had  some  interesting  conversations  with  Mr.  Ran- 
dolph not  long  before  his  death,  which,  it  is  probable,  were  re- 
duced to  writing  soon  after,  and  may  possibly  at  a future  day 
be  given  to  the  public. 

LAST  HOURS  OF  JOHN  RANDOLPH. 

The  Richmond  Courier  contains  the  following  copy  of  the  de- 
position of  Dr.  Parrish,  the  physician  who  attended  the  late 
John  Randolph  in  his  last  moments.  It  was  read  before  the  ge- 
neral court  at  Richmond,  during  the  trial  of  the  will  of  the  de- 
ceased: - 

“Joseph  Parrish,  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  doctor  of  rnedi 
cine,  aged  fifty-five  years  or  thereabouts,  being  produced,  af- 
firmed and  examined  t>n  behalf  of  William  Meade,  named  in 
the  annexed  commission,  depqseth  as  follows:  That  being  le- 
gally required  to  ntake  a deposition  relative  to  John  Randolph 
of  Roanoke,  1 hereby  state  my  recollection  of  such  incidents  as 
I consider  calculated  to  show  the  state  of  his  mind  during  the 
period  of  my  medical  attendance. 

“John  Randolph  died  under  my  medical  care  on  the  morning 
of  the  fifth  month,  (May)  twenty-fourth,  eighteen  hundred  and 
thirty-three,  at  one  quarter  before  twelve  o’clock.  He  breath- 
ed his  last  in  a chamber  of  the  City  Hotel,  No.  41  North  Third 
street.  I was  present  at  his  departure,  closed  his  eyes  and 
placed  his  limbs  in  a decent  position.  I was  called  to  visit 
him  on  the  twentieth  of  said  month  by  Edmund  Badger,  one  of 
the  proprietors  of  the  City  Hotel.  It  was  a stormy  night— the 
patient  had  arrived  that  afternoon  in  the  steamboat  from  Balti- 
more. He  was  bound  for  Europe,  and  had  been  disappointed 
in  getting  on  board  the  packet.  He  soon  informed  me  that  he 
was  acquainted  with  me  by  character— ‘I  know  you  through 
Giles’ — alluding,  I presume,  to  William  B.  Giles,  late  governor 
of  Virginia,  respecting  whose  case  l was  repeatedly  consult 
ed.  The  patient  appeared  much  disturbed,  on  account  of  some 
difficulties  he  had  encountered  after  leaving  the  steamboat.  It 
was  evident  he  was  extremely  ill:  his  debility  was  such,  that  it 
was  with  great  difficulty  he  could  expectorate,  which  Caused 
much  distress  in  respiration.  He  appeared  fully  aware  of  his 
danger— told  me  he  had  attended  several  courses  of  lectures  on 
anatomy — described  his  symptoms  with  medical  accuracy,  de- 
claring he  must  die  if  he  could  not  discharge  the  puriform  mat- 
ter. On  inquiring  how  long  he  had  been  sick,  he  replied, 
‘Don’t  ask  me  that  question;  I have  been  sick  all  my  life.’ 
He  soon  told,  however,  that  he  had  been  affected  for  three 
years  with  his  present  disease,  which  had  been  greatly  aggra- 
vated by  his  voyage  to  Russia — ‘this  had  killed  him.’  On 
feeling  his  pulse,  he  said,  ‘You  can  form  no  judgment  by  my 
pulse,  it  is  so  peculiar.’  I soon  perceived,  that  to  manage  the 
case  before  me  Would  be  like  steering  between  Scylla  and 
Charybdis,  and  concluded  to  proceed  by  cautious  soundings, 
rather  than  advance  under  full  sail. 

“I  told  him  he  had  been  so  long  an  invalid  he  must  have  ac 
quired  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  general  course  of  practice 
adapted  to  his  case.  He  replied,  ‘certainly,  at  forty  a fool  or  a 
physician,  you  know.’  I remarked  there  were  idiosyncracies 
in  many  constitutions,  and  wished  to  ascertain  what  was  pe- 
culiar about  him.  He  said, ‘I  have  been  an  idiosyncracy  all 
my  life.’  This  appeared  truly  a most  trite  and  correct  view  of 
the  subject,  although  the  querest  did  not  consider  it  necessary 
to  give  a concurring  reply.  He  informed  me  that  all  the  prepa- 
rations of  camphor  invariable  injured  him,  and  as  to  ether, ‘it 
would  blow  me  up.’  Not  so  of  opium  and  its  preparations,  for 
I soon  discovered  he  was  accustomed  to  the  free  use  of  this 
drug  in  some  form  or  other.  On  one  occasion  he  told  me  that 
he  either  did  or  could  (I  am  not  clear  as  to  the  words  did  or 
could)  take  opium  like  a Turk;  but  I certainly  received  from 
him  the  intpression,  that  he  was  in  the  habitual  use  of  opium 
in  some  shape  or  other.  His  conversation  was  curiously  di 
versified,  and  he  complained  with  no  small  asperity  of  the  dif 
Acuities  he  encountered  after  leaving  the  steamboat.  He  was 
put  into  a wretched  hack — the  glass  of  the  carriage  was  broken 
— he  had  been  obliged  to  go  from  one  hotel  to  another,  in 
search  of  lodging,  exposed  to  the  peltings  of  the  storm — and 
every  thing  was  in  a state  of  discomfort.  He  soon  introduced 
the  subject  of  the  Quakers,  complimenting  us  in  his  peculiar 
manner  for  neatness,  economy,  order,  comfort  in  every  thing, 
right  in  every  thing  except  politics— ‘there,  always  twistical.’ 
Before  I retired  he  repeated  a portion  of  the  litany  of  the  Epis- 
copal church,  with  apparent  fervor.  The  following  morning, 


he  sent  for  me  early — I was  called  from  bed.  He  apologized 
handsomely  for  disturbing  me;  and  from  this  period  we  appear- 
ed mutually  to  enter  into  our  new  acquaintance  in  the  capaci- 
ty of  patient  and  physician.  After  considerable  experience  in 
sick  chambers  and  deathbeds,  I may  say,  I never  met  with  a 
character  so  perfectly  hriginal  and  unique.  He  might  some- 
times be  compared  to  ajmoiled  and  fractious  child;  but  a little 
observation  convinced  me,  that  in  the  midst  of  his  extreme 
constitutional  irritability,  petulence,  impatience  and  sarcasm, 
there  were  some  noble  traits  of  character.  Among  these,  was 
a keen  sense  of  propriety.  And  when  this  was  greatly  appeal- 
ed to,  there  was  a disposition  to  be  convinced  and  acknowledge 
indiscretions. 

“On  more  than  one  occasion,  it  seemed  proper  for  the  patient 
to  understand,  that  while  his  physician  felt  every  disposition 
to  treat  him  with  kindness  and  respect,  he  was  not  insensible 
to  what  was  due  to  himself.  On  one  occasion  when  1 propos- 
ed something  for  his  relief,  he  petulantly  and  positively  refus- 
ed compliance.  I paused,  and  addressed  a few  words  to  him. 
His  good  sense  predominated;  he  apologized,  and  was  as  sub- 
missive as  an  infant.  One  evening  I proposed  a medical  con- 
sultation, leaving  the  choice  to  himself.  With  an  assurance  of 
entire  confidence  in  his  medical  attendant  he  promptly  object- 
ed to  the  proposal,  with  the  remark,  ‘In  multitude  of  council, 
there  is  confusion;  it  leads  to  weakness  and  indecision:  the 
patient  may  die  while  the  doctors  are  staring  at  each  other.’  On 
parting  with  him,  and  especially  at  night,  I would  receive  the 
kindest  acknowledgments  in  the  most  affectionate  tones,  gene- 
rally with  the  addition, ‘God  bless  you— he  does  bless  you— and 
and  he  will  bless  you.’  It  seems  as  ifhis  disposition  to  criticise 
on  the  pronunciation  of  words  could  not  be  restrained  underany 
circumstances  of  bodily  suffering  or  immediate  danger  of  death. 
The  slightest  deviation  from  his  standard  of  propriety  must  be 
met  and  corrected.  In  the  application  of  words  to  convey 
ideas,  he  was  extremely  exact.  He  once  remarked  to  me,  that 
although  the  French  was  a vile  language,  yet  it  was  preferable 
to  any  other  for  treaties  and  public  documents,  because  every 
word  was  in  its  exact  place — ‘no  double  meaning — there  it 
stands.’  The  night  preceding  his  death,. I passed  about  two 
hours  in  his  chamber.  He  told  me  in  a plaintive  tone,  that 
his  poor  John  was  worn  down  with  fatigue,  and  compelled  to 
go  to  bed.  A most  attentive  substitute  supplied  his  place;  but 
neither  he  nor  I were  like  John,  who  knew  where  to  place  his 
hand  on  any  thing  in  a large  quantity  of  baggage  prepared  for 
an  European  voyage.  The  patient  was  greatly  distressed  in 
breathing,  in  consequence  of  difficult  expectoration,  and  re- 
quested me,  at  my  next  visit,  to  bring  instruments  for  perform- 
ing the  operation  of  bronchotomy,  for  he  could  not  live  unless 
relieved.  Yet,  in  the  same  interview,  he  directed  a certain 
newspaper  to  be  brought  to  him.  It  was  found,  after  a dif- 
ficult search.  He  put  on  his  spectacles,  as  he  sat  propped  up 
in  bed,  turned  over  the  paper  several  times,  and  examined  it 
carefully;  then  placed  his  finger  on  a part  he  had  selected,  and 
handed  it  to  me,  with  a request  that  I would  read  it.  It  was 
headed ‘Cherokee.’  In  the  course  of  reading,  I came  to  the 
word  ‘Omnipotence.’  I gave  it  the  full  sound,  Omnipotence, 
He  checked  me  instantly— repealing  it  according  “to  Walker.  I 
gave  my  reasons  for  pronouncing  it  as  I did.  He  did  not  rebut, 
but  quickly  said,  ‘pass  on.’  Not  long  after,  I pronounced  the 
word  ‘impetus’  with  the  e long.  He  corrected  me  instantly. 
I hesitated  on  his  criticism;  and  in  an  inquiring  and  doubtful 
tone,  repeated  the  word  as  he  had  pronounced  it.  He  sharply 
replied,  ‘There  can  be  no  doubt  of  it.’  An  immediate  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  reader,  that  he  stood  corrected,  appeared  to  sa- 
tisfy the  critic,  and  the  piece  was  concluded.  I now  observed 
(o  him,  there  was  a great  deal  of  sublimity  in  the  composition. 
He  directly  referred  mo  to  the  Mosaic  account  of  creation,  and 
repeated,  ‘Let  there  be  light,  and  there  was  light.’  ‘There 
is  sublimity.’  He  spoke,  in  this  interview,  of  the  slanders  and 
lies  that  had  been  published  against  him  in  the  newspapers. 
Even  his  domestic  arrangements,  his  silver  cups,  &c.  had  been 
noticed,  when  every  one  might  know,  that  silver  was  more 
economical  than  highly  finished  china  or  cut  glass,  that  was 
liable  to  be  broken.  I believe  the  patient  never  fully  relin- 
quished his  hold  on  life,  until  the  day  he  died.  It  is  true,  he 
had  often  said  he  was  dying;  he  must  die — or  words  to  that 
effect;  but  these  were  rather  to  be  considered  as  ebullitions  of 
a morbidly  irritable  mind.  The  hope  of  getting  off  to  Europe 
still  lingered  with  him.  In  proof  I will  state,  that  perhaps  on 
the  third  day  of  my  attendance,  he  informed  me  that  he  intend- 
ed to  go  on  to  New  York  the  next  morning,  and  wished  my  bill 
to  be  left  at  the  bar.  I understood  it  to  be  his  intention  to  em- 
bark at  New  York  for  Europe.  Instead  of  going  in  the  morning, 
as  he  expected,  he  was  so  extremely  ill  in  the  night  that  I was 
called  from  my  bed  to  visit  him.  He  also  requested  me  to 
have  some  sulphate  of  morphia,  which  he  had  in  his  posses- 
sion as  a pure  imported  article,  divided  into  papers  of  one 
grain  each.  This  was  done  by  my  direction  at  the  apothecary 
store  of  Charles  Ellis,  No.  56  Chesnut  street,  who  put  up  my 
prescriptions  for  .the  patient.  The  morning  of  the  day  that 
John  Randolph  died,  I received  an  early  and  an  urgent  mes- 
sage to  visit  him.  Several  persons  were  in  the  room,  but  soon 
left  it,  except  his  servant  John,  who  appeared  affected  at  the 
situation  of  his  dying  master.  I remarked  to  John  soon  after  I 
arrived,  that  I had  seen  his  master  very  low  several  times  be- 
fore ar.d  he  had  revived,  and  perhaps  he  would  again.  The 
patient  directly  said, ‘John  knows  better  than  that.’  The  in- 
terview of  this  morning  was  peculiarly  impressive.  I had  not 
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been  long  with  him  befoie  he  looked  at  me  with  great  in  ten-  ■ 
sity,  and  said  in  a very  earnest  and  distinct  manner,  ‘i  confirm 
every  disposition  in  my  will,  especially  that  respecting  my 
slaves,  whom  I have  manumitted,  and  for  whom  I have  made 
provision.’ 

“This  declaration  was  to  me  altogether  unexpected.  It  involv- 
ed a subject  which  m our  previous  interview  s had  never  been 
touched.  It  was  one  I should  not  have  introduced.  I assured 
him  l was  rejoiced  to  hear  such  a declaration  from  him.  lie 
appeared  anxious  to  impress  it  on  my  mind.  Soon  after  this  1 
proposed  to  go  for  a short  time,  to  attend  an  urgent  message  re- 
ceived just  before  I had  left  home,  assuring  my  patient  I would 
return  as  speedy  as  possible.  He  positively  rejected  my  leav- 
ing him— ‘You  must  not  go:  you  cannot,  you  shall  not  leave 
me.’  He  called  to  his  servant  John  to  take  care  that  the  doc- 
tor did  not  leave  the  room,  and  John  accordingly  locked  the 
door  and  soon  reported,  ‘master  I have  locked  the  door,  and 
got  the  key  in  my  pocket,  the  doctor  can’t  go  now.’  My  pro- 
posal to  leave  him  for  a short  time,  even  on  a promise  of  re- 
turn, evidently  irritated  him  for  a moment.  It  may  show  the 
situation  of  his  mind,  when  I state  that  in  the  moment  of  ex- 
citement to  which  I have  referred,  he  said, ‘If  you  do  go  you 
need  not  return.’  I appealed  to  him  as  to  the  propriety  of  such 
an  order,  inasmuch  as  I was  only  desirous  of  discharging  my 
duty  towards  another  patient,  who  might  stand  in  need  of  as- 
sistance. His  manner  instantly  changed,  and  he  said,  ‘I  re- 
tract that  expression;’ — and  probably  a quarter  of  an  hour  af- 
terwards casting  on  me  an  expressive  look,  he  again  said, ‘I 
retract  that  expression.’  I told  him  I thought  i understood 
him  distinctly  on  the  subject  he  had  communicated,  and  I pre- 
sumed the  will  would  ex  plain  itself  fully.  He  replied  in  his 
peculiar  way  ‘No,  you  don’t  understand  it;  I know  you  don’t. 
Our  laws  are  extremely  particular  on  the  subject  of  slaves: — a 
will  may  manumit  them,  but  provision  for  their  subsequent  sup- 
port requires  that  a declaration  be  made  in  the  presence  of  a 
wlTile  witness;  and  it  is  requisite  that  the  witness-after  hearing 
the  declaration,  should  continue  with  the  party  and  never  lose 
sight  of  him  until  he  is  gone  or  dead.  You  are  a good  witness 
for  John — you  see  the  propriety  and  importance  of  your  remain- 
ing with  me,  your  patients  must  make  allowances  for  your  situ- 
ation.’ I saw  and  felt  the  force  of  the  appeal.  The  interest  of 
the  scene  increased  every  moment.  I was  now  locked  in  a 
chamber  with  a dying  statesman  of  no  common  order— one 
whose  commanding  talents  and  elevated  political  station,  com- 
bined with  great  eccentricity  of  character,  had  spread  his  fame 
not  only  through  his  native  land,  but  over  Europe.  He  then 
said  ‘John  told  me  this  morning,  master,  you  are  dying.’  1 
made  no  attempt  to  conceal  my  views.  On  the  contrary,  I as- 
sured In  in  I would  speak  to  him  with  entire  candor  on  the  oc- 
casion, and  told  him  it  had  been  rather  a subject  of  surprise 
that  he  had  continued  so  long.  He  now  made  his  preparations 
to  die.  Between  him  and  his  faithful  servant  there  appeared 
to  be  a complete  understanding.  He  directed  John  to  bring 
him  his  father’s  breast  button,  which  was  immediately  produc- 
ed. He  then  directed  him  to  place  it  in  the  bosom  of  his  shirt. 
It  was  an  old  fashioned,  large  size  gold  stud.  John  placed  it 
ir.  the  button. hole  of  the  shirt  bosom;  but  to  fix  it  completely, 
required  a hole  on  the  opposite  side.  Wlieiiwthis  was  announc- 
ed to  his  master,  he  quickly  said,  ‘get  a knife  and  cut  one.’  I 
handed  my  penknife  to  John,  who  cut  the  hole  and  fixed*  the 
valuable  relic  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  expiring  patient — A nap- 
kin was  also  called  for,  and  was  placed  by  John  over  the  breast 
of  the  patient.  For  a short  time  he  lay  perfectly  quiet:  his  eyes 
were  closed,  and  I concluded  he  was  disposed  to  sleep.  He 
suddenly  roused  from  this  state  with  the  word, ‘Remorse!  re- 
morse!’ It  was  twice  repeated;  the  last  time  at  the  top  of  his 
voice,  evidently  with  great  agitation.  He  cried  out,  ‘let  me  see 
the  word.’  No  reply  followed,  having  learned  enough  of  the 
character  of  my  patient  to  ascertain  that  when  I did  not  know 
exactly  what  to  say,  it  was  best  to  say  nothing.  He  then  ex- 
claimed, ‘Gel  a Dictionary,  let  me  see  the  word.5  I cast  my 
eyes  around  and  told  him  I believed  there  was  none  in  the 
room.  ‘Write  it  down,  then — let  me  see  the  word.’  I picked 
op  one  of  his  cards  from  the  table,  ‘Randolph  of  Roanoke,’  and 
inquired  whether  I should  write  on  that?— ‘Yes,  nothing  more 
proper;’— then  with  my  pencil  I wrote  remorse.  He  took  the 
card  in  his  hand  in  a hurried  manner,  and  fastened  his  eyes  on 
it  with  great  intensity.  ‘Write  it  on  the  bijek,’  he  exclaimed 
1 did  so,  and  handed  it  him  again — He  was  excessively  agitated 
at  this  period:  lie  repeated,  ‘Remorse!  You  have  no  idea  what 
it  is:  you  can  form  no  idea  whatever;  it  has  contributed  to 
bring  me  to  my  present  situation,  but  I have  looked  to  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  and  hope  I have  obtained  pardon.’  He  then  said, 
‘Now  let  John  take  ynnr  pencil  and  draw  a line  under  the 
word;’  which  was  accordingly  done.  I inquired  what  was  to 
be  done  with  the  card?  He  replied,  ‘Put  it  in  your  pocket — take 
care  of  it — when  I am  dead,  look  at  it.’  The  original  is  now  in 
my  possession. 

“This  was  an  impressive  scene.  All  the  plans  of  ambition, 
the  honors  uml  the  wealth  of  this  world  had  vanished  as  bub- 
bles on  the  water.  He  knew  and  he  felt  that  his  very  moments 
were  few,  and  even  they  were  numbered.  It  afforded  his  phy- 
sician an  opportunity,  without  being  intrusive;  of  offering  to 
him  a few  serious  observations,  and  pointing  the  expiring  states- 
man to  a hope  beyond  the  grave. 

“My  situation  at  this  period,  was  seriotis  and  embarrassing. 
Locked  in  the  chamber  of  a patient,  and  solemnly  called  upon 
as  a witness  confirming  a will  already  made  for  the  liberation 


and  support  of  his  slaves,  when  the  only  human  ear  that  heard 
these  declarations,  except  myself  and  the  testator,  was  one  of 
the  very  slaves  included  in  the  bequest,  it  required  no  unusual 
foresight  to  anticipate  the  construction  that  might  be  put  upon 
such  testimony;  perhaps  in  a distant  court  where  the  witness 
might  be  personally  known;  when  added  to  this,  it  wa3  found 
he  was  a member  of  the  religious  society  of  Friends,  who  long 
since  have  washed  their  hands  from  the  stain  of  slavery,  and 
whose  sentiments  on  that  subject  were  universally  known.  I 
saw  that  even  under  a charitable  construction  of  the  testimony, 
the  force  of  early  impressions  and  the  bias  of  education,  might 
be  supposed  imperceptibly  to  influence  even  an  upright  in i ltd, 
and  give  a coloring  to  words  and  facts,  which  to  others  differ- 
ently educated,  might  be  viewed  in  another  light. 

“Under  these  -views,  I introduced  the  subject  of  calling  in 
some  additional  witnesses,  and  suggested  sending  down  stairs 
for  Edmund  Badger,  whose  attentions  were  very  great  to  him. 
He  replied,  ‘f  have  already  communicated  that  to  him.’  I 
stated  it  was  my  intentiorrto  be  with  him  as  much  as  possible 
until  his  death,  but  with  his  concurrence  I would  send  for  two 
young  physicians  who  should  remain,  and  never  lose  sight  of 
him  until  he  was  dead,  and  to  whom  he  could  make  the  decla- 
ration. My  son,  Dr.  Isaac  Parrish,  and  my  young  friend  and 
late  pupil,  Dr.  Francis  West,  were  proposed  to  him,  saying  that 
the  latter  was  a brother  of  captain  West.  He  quickly  asked, 
‘captain  West  of  the  packet?’  Oh  receiving  an  affirmative  re- 
ply, he  said,  ‘Send  for  him— he  is  the  man— I’ll  have  him.* 
From  some  circumstances  that  had  come  to  my  knowledge,  f 
had  reason  to  believe  that  captain  James  West  was  a favorite 
with  the  patient.  Before  the  door  was  unlocKtd,  lie  pointed 
towards  a bureau,  and  requested  I would  take  from  it  a remu- 
neration for  my  services.  To  this  I promptly  objected;  inform- 
ing him  I should  feel  as  though  I were' acting  indelicately,  to 
comply.  He  then  waived  the  subject,  by  saying, ‘In  England 
it  is  always  customary.’  The  witnesses  were  now  sent  for, 
and  soon  arrived.  The  dying  man  was  propped  up  in  bed,  with 
pillows,  nearly  erect.  Those  only  who  knew  his  form  and  sin- 
gular physiognomy,  can  form  an  idea  of  his  appearance  at  this 
moment.  Being  extremely  sensitive  to  cold,  he  had  a blanket 
over  his  head  and  shoulders;  and  he  directed  John  to  place  his 
hat  on,  over  the  blanket,  which  aided  in  keeping  it  close  to  lira 
head.  The  hat  bore  evident  marks  of  age,  and  was  probably 
the  one  exposed  to  the  pelting  of  the  storm  during  his  discom- 
forts on  the  day  of  his  arrival.  With  a countenance  full  of  sor- 
row, John  stood  close  to  the  bedside  of  his  dying  master.  The 
four  witnesses,  to  wit:  Edmund  Badger,  Dr.  Francis  West,  my 
son,  Dr.  Isaac  Parrish,  and  myself,  were  placed  in  a semi  cir- 
cle in  full  view.  It  was  evidently  an  awfully  interesting  mo- 
ment to  the  patient.  He  rallied  all  the  expiring  energies  of 
mind  and  body  to  this  last  effort.  His  whole  soul  seemed  con- 
centrated in  the  act.  His  eyes  flashed  feeling  and  intelligence. 
Pointing  towards  us  with  his  long,  index  finger,  he  addressed 
us:  ‘I  confirm  all  the  directions  in  my  will  respecting  my 
slaves,  and  direct  them  to  be  enforced,  particularly  in  regard  to 
a provision  for  their  support.’  And  then  raising  his  aim  as 
high  as  he  could,  he  brought  it  down  with  his  open  hand  on  the 
shoulder  of  his  favorite  John,  adding  these  words — ‘Especially 
for  this  man.’  He  then  asked  each  of  us  whether  we  under- 
stood him.  At  the  close  of  this  exhausting  effort,  I remarked 
to  iny  fellow  witnesses,  that  my  patient  a short  time  before,  in- 
formed me  in  private,  that  according  to  the  laws  of  Virginia,  a 
will  might  manumit  slaves,  yet  in  order  for  their  subsequent 
support  it  was  necessary  that  a declaration  should  be  made  in 
the  presence  of  one  or  more  white  witnesses,  who,  after  receiv- 
ing it  from  the  party,  should  remain  and  never  lose  sight  of  him 
until  he  was  dead.  I then  appealed  to  the  dying  man  to  know 
whether  I had  stated  it  correctly;  he  repled,  ‘Yes’ — and  grace- 
fully waiving  his  hand  as  a token  of  our  dismission,  he  said, 
‘the  young  gentlemen  will  remain  with  me.’  I took  leave  with 
an  assurance  that  I would  return  as  speedily  as  possible  and 
remain  with  him. 

After  an  absence  of  perhaps  an  hour  or  more,  and  about  fifty 
minutes  before  his  decease,  I returned  to  his  sick  room;  but 
now  the  scene  was  changed:  his  keen,  penetrating  eye  had  lost 
its  expression,  his  powerful  mind  had  given  way,  and  he  ap- 
peared totally  incapable  of  giving  any  correct  directions  rela- 
tive to  his  worldly  concerns.  To  record  what  now  took  place, 
may  not  be  required,  farther  than  to  say,  that  almost  to  the  last 
moment,  some  of  his  eccentricities  could  be  seen  lingering 
about  him.  He  had  entered  within  ‘the  dark  valley  of  the  sha- 
dow of  death,’  and  what  was  now  passing  in  his  chamber,  was 
like  the  distant  voice  of  words  which  fell  in  confusion  on  the 
ear.  The  farther  this  master  spirit  receded  from  human  view, 
the  sounds  became  less  distinct,  until  they  were  finally  lost  in 
the  deep  recesses  of  the  valley,  and  all  that  was  mortal  of  Ran- 
dolph of  Roanoke,  was  hushed  in  death.  In  conclusion,  per- 
haps it  may  be  proper  for  me  clearly  and  distinctly  to  state, 
that  at  the  time  he.  made  the  declarations  in  my  presence,  rela- 
tive to  his  will,  he  was  capable  of  discriminating  correctly  be- 
tween thing  and  tiling;  and  he  also  possessed  tenacity  of  me- 
mory. Hence  I give  it  as  my  decided  belief,  that  he  was  of 
sound  disposing  mind  and  memory.  Early  in  the  afternoon  of 
the  day  on  which  John  Randolph  died,  it  was  concluded  by  the 
four  witnesses  to  commit  to  writing  the  declarations  which  he 
had  made  according  to  their  understanding  of  them.  This  I 
did,  in  a room  contiguous  to  the  one  wherein  he  died,  and 
where  his  corpse  was  then  lying;  and  the  original  paper  is  mw 
in  my  possession.  JOS.  PARRISH.” 
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Q^The  regular  business  of  the  present  Register  has 
been  much  deranged,  by  events  in  Baltimore — a full  his- 
tory of  which  is  given;'  and  many  interesting,  and  im- 
portant things  have  been  omitted  to  make  room  for  it. 
In  the  result — we  think  that  property  in  this  city  w ill  be 
more  safe,  than  in  others — the  citizens  seeing  what  they 
ought  to  do  to  defend  it;  and  feeling  a willingness  to 
perform  a duty  which  every  man  interested  in  its  wel- 
fare owes  to  himself.  But  the  tide  of  prosperity  has  re- 
ceived a check.  A loss  of  many  millions,  to.  have  been 
invested  in  new  buildings,  and  other  improvements,  and 
in  lots,  must  be  submitted  to — and  with  them  a tem- 
porary diversion  of  trade,  until,  by  our  good  conduct,  a 
security  shall  be  given  for  better  behavicrr— anc/  in  more 
respects  than  one.  ' ' 

We  commence  the  publication  of  Mr.  Poindexter's 
speech  at  the  public  dinner  given  to  him,  at  Lexington, 
Ky.  and  shall  finish  it  in  our  next  so  as  to  prevent  a break 
when  the  volume  is  bound.  And,  in  the  following  pa- 
per, insert  that  of  Mr.  Benton , at  the  public  dinner  given 
to  him,  at  St.  Louis.  Mr.  P’s  speech  was  in  type — and 
happened  to  Jit  the  best. 

There  are  some  partial  returns  of  the  elections  held 
in  North  Carolina,  Kentucky  and  Indiana.  But  little  of  a 
definitive  character  is  yet  known — except  that  two  mem- 
bers of  congress  have  been  chosen  in  North  Carolina — 
one  “White,”  the  other  “Van  Buren;”  and  a whig,  Mr. 
Allan , elected  from  Kentucky.  We  shall,  in  our  next, 
probably,  be  able  to  give  the  results  in  the  states  named. 

The  value  of  the  products  of  our  country  is  of  a migh- 
ty amount.  The  annual  aggregate  is  not  less  than  Jifteen 
hundred  millions  of  dollars! 

A writer  in  the  Charleston  Patriot,  speaking  of  cotton, 
says— 

The  quantity  which  will  he  exported  the  present  season,  may 
be  fairly  estimated  at  1,230,000  bales,  of  which  the  western 
states  will  probably  export  about  745,000.  Now,  if  the  average 
price  assumed  be  16  cents  per  pound,  for  all  kinds,  throughout 
the  year,  be  admitted,  the  result  would  be  a value  of  nearly  76 
millions  of  dollars,  which  is  six  millions  beyond  our  original 
estimate. 

The  probable  crop  of  the  western  states  will  be  about  745,000 
bales,  the  average  weight  per  bale,  about  430  lbs. 
at  16  cents  $50,719,060 

The  probable  crop  of  the  Atlantic  states  will  be 
about  485,000  bales,  the  average  weight  per  bale, 
about  325  lbs.  at  16  cents  25,220,000 

$75,939,060 

The  quantity  consiftned  in  the  United  States  is  about 

200.000  bales,  and  the  value  of  these,  when  manufactur- 
ed, is  more  than  forty  millions  of  dollars.  Our  manu- 
factures of  cotton  now  embrace  a grea^  variety  of  goods — 
though  so  lately  confined  to  “sheetings  and  shirtings  and 
shirtings  and  sheetings.”  It  now  includes  nearly  all — 
nine-tenths,  perhaps,  of  the  calicoes,  or  printed  goods, 
consumed,  that  cost  25  cents,  or  less;  and  will  soon  ex- 
tend to  such  as  cost  31  cents  the  yard,  at  retail — and  here, 
perhaps,  it  will,  for  a while,  stop — but  not  long:  and  it 
takes  in  a wide  range  of  very  light  goods,  as  well  as  be- 
verteens  and  other  heavy  and  substantial  articles  for  the 
use  of  working  men,  and  others,  who  wish  to  clothe 
themselves  cheaply — the  prices  of  all  which  are  very 
moderate.  As  to  the  light  goods,  in  which  it  was  supposed 
that  we  could  not  excel,  we  know  a large  establishment 
that  uses  only  1,000  lbs.  of  yarn,  but  makes  from  7 to 

8.000  square  yards  of  cloth,  weekly.  Many  great  mills 
are  building  for  the  manufacture  of  cotton  goods  for  the 
British  East  Indies , China , the  Philippines , &c.  It  is 
within  hounds,  we  think,  to  say  that,  including  machine- 
ry, buildings,  &c.  the  cotton  manufacture  of  the  United 
States,  in  its  first  circulation  of  -values,  only,  amounts  to 
not  less  than  fifty  millions  of  dollars  per  annum. 
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The  wool  crop  of  the  present  year  was  probably  worth 
twenty-five  millions — and,  as  a general  calculation,  of  its 
■ .manufactures,  about  fifty  millions.  New  York  furnishes 
^the  largest  supply  of  wool.  There  were  3,496,539  sheep 
in  1825 — now,  probably,  7,000,000!  as  will  be  soon  ascer- 
tained, this  being  the  year  of  the  state  census.  Vermont 
^las,  perhaps,  1,500,000 — and  they  are  numerous  in  many 
of  the  eastern,  middle  and  western  stales.  The  cash  du- 
ty payable  on  woollens  and  more  just  valuation  of  the  £ 
sterling,  with  improvements  in  the  collection  of  them— 
the  rise  of  price  on  British  goods,  and  the  use  of  newly 
invented  American  machinery,  &c.  have  caused  the  ma- 
nufacture of  wool  to  be  a “fair  business.”  The  range 
of  woollen  goods,  as  those  of  cotton,  has  been  widely 
extended.  For  an  instance,  four-fifths  of  the  carpets 
used,  are  “home  made”— the  duty  on  coarse  wool  being 
abolished.  They  are  cheaper  and  better  than  the  im- 
ported, and  equally  beautiful. 

The  manufactures  of  leather  and  iron,  (not  including 
the  common  smith  work,  as  to  the  latter),  are  worth 
not  less  than  eighty  millions  a year.  But  we  shall  not 
go  into  details,  or  even  notice  other  great  and  valuable 
manufactures — just  now. 

A new  business  is  making  rapid  strides  to  import- 
ance-— the  manufacture  of  silk.  This  will  be,  in  five 
years,  or  less,  worth  from  ten  to  twehty  millions  a year, 
and  give  a profitable  employment  to  vast  numbers  of  wo- 
men and  children,  at  their  own  homes.  Already  one 
gentleman  has  made  preparations  for  feeding  5,000,000 
worms,  and  many,  a million.  The  reeling  of  the  silk, 
and  the  weaving  of  it,  have  been  much  improved  by 
“Yankee  ingenuity,” and  will  be  more  simplified.  The 
power  loom  has  been  successfully  applied  to  it. 

The  “Maryland  Republican”  says — • 

We  passed  a farm  in  Harford  county  three  weeks  ago,  the 
owner  of  which,  a worthy  industrious  man,  had  toiled  for  half 
a life  upon  poor  land,  which  promised,  as  most  of  our  poor 
lands  do,  to  entail  a whole  life  of  toil  and  penury  upon  its  own- 
er. A mere  accident  acquainted  him  with  the  fact  a few 
months  since,  that  the  stones  which  his  ploughshare  had  so 
often  turned  over  in  his  fields,  were,  many  of  them,  lime  stone. 
ft  was  better  than  discovering  a gold  mine.  His  farm  already 
produces  more  than  double,  and  with  less  labor.  It  begins  to 
look  like  a garden  instead  of  a desert.  And  he  is  rapidly  be- 
coming wealthy  by  furnishing  to  tracts  within  hauling  distance, 
the  material  which  is  regenerating  their  soil  also — and  thus  a 
considerable  district  of  country  is  actually  worth  half  as  much 
more  money  than  it  was  before  his  discovery.  We  have  learn- 
ed since  that,  of  recent  incidents  nearly  similar,  in  each  of  Bal- 
timore, Frederick  and  Montgomery  counties. 

But  it  is  the  rich  marl  of  the  lower,  and  of  the  eastern  shore 
counties  of  Maryland,  that,  in  no  very  distant  day  will  be  found 
deposited,  the  inexhaustible  sources  of  agricultural  prosperity, 
that  yet  are  but  peeping,  as  it  were,  from  their  neglected  depo- 
sites,  and  inviting  the  arm  of  enterprise  and  industry.  Even 
the  granite  of  our  quarries  has  but  just  found  the  light. 

Many  of  our  farmers,  unless  of  the  western  counties, 
seem  to  have  expected  a spontaneous  production  of  good 
crops.  This,  it  has  been  found,  will  not  be  the  case— 
and  they  have  begun  to  discover  that,  if  they  put  nothing 
on  the  land,  they  cannot  get  any  thing  from  it.  The  lands 
of  Maryland,  are,  generally,  of  the  class  called  “kind” 
— but  have  been  unkindly  used.  There  are  within  “haul- 
ing distance,”  or  easy  water  communications,  every 
where , the  means  of  restoring  the  “worn-out”  fields.  In 
some  places  by  lime,  on  others  by  marl,  &c.  which  may 
be  abundantly  procured.  The  former  has  made  Penn- 
sylvania, and  the  western  parts  of  Maryland,  like  a gar- 
den— the  lands  are  kind,  and  the  proprietors  use  them 
kindly * The  $ands  of  New  Jersey  are  rendered  highly 
productive  by  the  use  of  marl — but  though  it  is  deposit- 
ed at  our  doors,  as  it  were,  in  Maryland,  it  is  so  partial- 
ly used,  that  there  cannot  be  said  to  be  a demand  for  it, 
though  offered  at  two  cents  per  barrel,  or  less.  Tobac- 
co, and  hard  usage,  have  killed  the  principle  of  produc- 
tion, in  many  parts  of  Maryland — and  means  must  be 
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med  to  restore  it.  There  is  a prospect  that  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  mulberry  will  become  extensive  in  certain 
parts  of  the  state — and  that  it  will  do  well  cannot  be 
doubted;  but  the  practice  is,  rather  to  clear  new  lands 
than  to  encourage  the  old  fields — and  the  result  is  such 
as  might  be  expected ! 

William  Gwynn  Jones  is  not  at  large — as  is  stated  in 
mauy  papers,  lie  has  been  bailed  on  the  criminal  of- 
fence, but  is  detained  by  claims  for  debt. 

A Norfolk  paper  of  the  10th  has  the  following  intelli- 
gence— but  the  Richmond  papers  do  not  mention  it.  C 

We  learn  by  tlie  arrival  of  the  steamboat  Kentucky  lasf 
evening,  from  Richmond,  that  Robinson,  the  Englishman,  men- 
tioned in  the  Beacon  of  Saturday,  as  being  in  the  vicinity  of 
Lynchburg,  was  taken  about  fifteen  miles  from  that  town,  and 
HANGED  ON  THE  SPOT!  We  sincerely  trust  that  ample 
evidence  existed  of  the  depth  of  his  guilt;  and  if  such  were  the 
case,  it  is  but  sheer  justice  that  he  who  would  visit  the  firesides 
of  the  unoffending  citizens  of  the  south  with  a more  than  In- 
dian massacre,  should  have  the  bitter  cup  pressed  to  his  own 
lips.  Let  this  instance  afford  a warning  to  the  fanatic  of  the 
prompt  punishment  which  inevitably  awaits  him  south  of  the 
Potomac. 

Abolition  society  and  the  JVew  York  post  office.  The 
abolition  society  have  held  several  meetings  in  Nassau 
street,  on  the  subject  of  the  recent  events  in  South  Ca- 
rolina. After  a long  discussion  on  the  subject,  on  the 
8th  instant,  they  passed  a resolution  declaring,  peremp- 
torily, that  they  would  not  abandon  their  right  of  trans- 
mitting, through  the  post  office  all  such  tracts  and  pa- 
pers as  they  choose  to  flood  over  the  eountry.  This 
resolution  they  transmitted  to  S.  Gouverneur,  esq.  the 
postmaster  of  this  city;  on  the  receipt  of  which,  the  post- 
master immediately  communicated  to  the  postmaster  ge- 
neral his  intention,  during  the  present  state  of  the  ques- 
tion, to  set  aside  in  his  office  all  such  abolition  tracts, 
and  refuse  to  send  them  by  mail  in  any  direction  from 
New  York,  until  he  had  positive  instructions  to  the  con- 
trary from  the  government  at  Washington. 

In  the  present  state  of  excitement  throughout  the  coun- 
try, Mr.  Gouverneur  has  boldly  and  fearlessly  resumed 
the  responsibility  of  this  measure,  and  we  have  no  doubt 
will  carry  it  most  effectually  into  operation,  until  he 
shall  recive  imperative  orders  from  Washington  of  a 
contrary  nature.  In  that  event  he  will  act  as  becomes  a 
man,  a patriot,  and  an  American,  who  loves  the  union, 
and  who  will  not  put  it  in  jeopardy  by  any  course  of  his. 

We  learn  that  the  abolition  society  threatens  the  post- 
master with  things  unutterable.  [AT.  Y.  Herald. 

The  “Globe”  says — 

“A  man  named  Crandell,  said  to  be  a brother  of  Miss  Pru- 
dence Crandel),  who  teaches  negroes  in  some  of  the  eastern 
states,  was  taken  up  in  Georgetown  in  this  district,  night  be- 
fore last,  by  the  police  officers  of  this  city,  and  put  in  jail,  un- 
der the  charge  of  circulating  Tappan,  Garrison  & Co’s  papers, 
encouraging  the  negroes  to  insuriection.  Yesterday  morning 
there  was  such  a concourse  of  persons  around  the  office  where 
Int  was  to  have  been  tried,  that  it  was  thought  prudent  not  to 
bring  him  out,  for  fear  that  he  would  bo  taken  from  the  officers 
of  justice.  VVe  are  informed  that  it  is  the  intention  of  the 
Justices,  as  soon  as  the  excitement  has  subsided  a little,  to  go 
before  him  in  jail,  and  there  try  him. 

Those  friendly  to  themselves  and  to  humanity,  will  do  well 
not  to  bring  any  of  the  company’s  papers  this  side  of  “Mason 
mid  Dixon’s  line.”  This  is  the  opinion  of  a great  majority 
here  of  those  who  are  opposed  to  slavery.” 
r Another  person  was  also  arrested,  and  committed. 
These  things  caused  a great  excitement,  for  two  or  three 
days.  The  city  councils  assembled,  and  took  measures 
to  preserve  public  order.  On  Wednesday  night  a general 
attack  on  the  negroes,  and  the  white  men  held  in  jail, 
was  expected — but  resulted  in  the  hurtling  of  a single 
house— -a  house  of  ill-tame,  a mile  and  a half  distant' 
from  the.  City  Hall,  with  all  its  furniture,  &c.  The 
city  remained  quiet  on  Thursday,  and  a sufficient  num- 
ber of  the  citizens  were  enrolled,  it  was  hoped,  to  “com- 
mand  the  peace .” 

The  bank  of  Kentucky  has,  we  learn,  agreed  on  the 
terms  on  which  it  is  to  take  one  million  of  the  debt  due 
to  the  branch  of  the  U.  States  bank  in  Lexington,  and 
is  to  take  its  banking  house  at  $35, (XX).  The  debt  is  to  1 
bear  interest  at  the*ate  of  5 per  cent,  and  to  be  liquidat- 


ed in  one,  two,  three  and  four  years.  The  arrangement 
will  be  advantageous  to  the  banks,  and  highly  beneficial 
to  the  community.  It  will  be  completed  in  a few  days. 
The  entire  sum  now  due  the  branch  there,  is  thirteen  or 
fourteen  hundred  thousand  dollars. 

About  four  months  ago  the  branch  bank  at  Utica,  hav- 
ing been  ordered  to  be  discontinued,  commenced  collect- 
ing. Its  loans  then  amounted  to  $900,000.  During  the 
time  which  has  elapsed,  $820,000  of  the  money  has  been 
collected,  and  the  funds,  a large  proportion  of  them, 
transferred  to  New  York,  and  all  without  occasioning, 
so  far  as  we  have  heard,  any  material  inconvenience  to  the 
merchants  of  Utica.  [N.  Y.  paper. 

The  N.  Y.  Morning  Herald,  of  the  10th,  says — 

Last  Saturday  was  one.  of  the  heaviest  settling  days  we  have 
seen  for  some  time.  The  transactions  of  the  week  (at  the  bro- 
kers’ board)  were  immense;  probably  nearly  10  millions  of  all 
sorts  changed  hands.  For  three  or  four  days  there  was  a con- 
tinual fall.  It  is  yet  uncertain  whether  stocks  will  recover  or 
no*.  They  looked  brighter  at  the  close,  but  the  causes  of  the 
fall  are  still  in  existence. 

On  the  1st  September  the  law  suppressing  small  bank  notes 
goes  into  operation,  both  as  respects  the  twos  and  ones.  On 
that  day  the  banks  are  not  authorised  to  issue  more  twos,  and 
ones  are  absolutely  prohibited.  Of  this  description  of  currency 
there  were  in  circulation  in  December  last,  $2,254,865 — proba- 
bly now  3 millions.  To  supply  this  void  will  require  at  luast 
an  equal  amount  of  specie.  Now  to  this  cause  may  partly  be 
attributed  the  demand  lor  specie  at  the  banks,  and  the  necessa- 
ry curtailment  of  loans.  The  specie  of  many  of  the  banks  is 
slowly  melting  away  in  parcels  of  fifty,  eighty  or  hundred  dol- 
lars each.  This  added  to  the  export,  naturally  keep  the  banks 
on  the  qui  five.  It  is  also  well  known  that  they  have  been 
loaning  to  the  full  extent  of  the  law.  The  doubtful  position  of 
thfe  United  States  bank  and  the  extraordinary  increase  of  real 
business,  necessarily  beget  caution  as  to stock  or  mortgage- 
loans,  for  it  is  well  known  that  any  reaction  in  trade  or  the  mo- 
ney market  is  felt  first  by  stock  and  real  estate  operators.  The 
capita)  of  the  former  is  raised  on  his  stock— that  ot  the  latter  by 
mortgages  on  his  purchases.  When  a middling  pressure  but 
threatens  the  market,  they  go  to  pieces  at  once,  like  a China 
saucer  dashed  down  the  marble  steps  of  the  Exchange. 

This  will  be  a week  of  great  interest,  from  the  circumstance 
that  no  one  can  yet  tell  exactly  what  course  the  money  market 
may  lake  for  the  ensuing  fall.  Every  thing  is  afloat. 

The  cholera  has  been  very  fatal  at  Gallatin,  Ten. — fif- 
ty cases  having  proved  so. 

From  the  “National  Intelligencer”  of  Monday  last— 

We  erred  in  supposing,  as  we  did  in  our  last,  that  the  general 
election  in  the  state  of  North  Carolina  took  place  last  Thurs- 
day. Next  Thursday,  we  understand,  is  the  day. 

In  some  of  the  counties,  however,  as  already  stated,  the  elec- 
tion was  held,  by  special  law,  on  Thursday  before  last.  These 
include  two  congressional  districts.  In  one  of  them,  which  we 
suppose  to  be  the  strongest  Jackson-Van  Buren  district  south 
of  the  Potomac,  M.  T.  Hawkins  has  been  re-elected,  by  a majo- 
rity of  about  750  votes,  (far  less  than  we  thought  he  would  have 
obtained),  over  his  opponent  Mr.  Crudup.  Of  the  other  of  these 
districts  a handbill,  received  by  the  last  mail,  furnishes  the  fol- 
lowing account: 

Prom  the  North  Carolina  Star,  extra . 

Raleigh,  August  6. 

Glorious  news!  The  White  banner  waves  in  triumph! 

The  highly  gratifying  intelligence  (received  after  this  day’s 
Star  was  put  to  press)  contained  in  a letter  from  a gentleman 
of  the  first  respectability,  residing  in  the  3d  congressional  dis- 
trict, is  fully  confirmed  by  information  received  from  other  sour- 
ces. Indeed,  there  Is  now  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Pettigrew,  the 
White  candidate,  is  ^elected  by  upwards  of  500  majority,  over 
Dr.  Hall,  (Van  Buren). 

A highly  respectable  gentleman  informs  us,  that  the  same  dis- 
trict returns  to  the  general  assembly  14  White  and  4 Van  Buren 
men. 

A terrific  fire  happened  in  New  York,  on  the  morning 
of  the  12th  in st.  of  which  we  have  the  following  account 
in  the  Commercial  of  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day. 

It  is  our  painful  duty  to  record  the  melancholy  effects  of  the 
most  destructive  conflagration,  regarding  the  immense  amount 
of  property  destroyed,  and,  the  number  of  individuals  thrown 
out  of  employment,  with  vvhicn  our  city  has  been  visited  for 
many  years,  ft  broke  out  soon  after  two  o’clock  this  morning, 
in  the  lofty  five-story  building  No.  115  Fulton  street,  and  rapid- 
ly extended  through  to  Ann  street,  sweeping  almost  every  house 
in  the  entire  block  formed  by  Fulton,  Ann,  Nassau  and  Dutch 
— thence  to  the  north  side  of  Ann  street,  and  through  a large 
portion  of  the  block  formed  by  Ann,  Nassau,  William  and  Beek- 
rnan — and  destroying  also  several  buildings  on  the  south  side  of 
Fulton  street,  toward  John.  An  immense  amount  of  capital 
I was  invested  in  this  portion  of  the  city,  in  buildings,  mereban- 
1 dise  and  implements  of  various  ttadee  and  ptofessions,  and 
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there  is  probably  no  other  space  of  equal  extent  in  New  York, 
in  which  so  great  a number  of  artizans  were  daily  employed. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  upward  of  a thousand  persons  have 
been  suddenly  thrown  out  of  employment  by  this  calamitous 
event,  and  we  have  heard  the  number  stated  at  more  than  fif- 
teen hundred.  Among  them  we  are  assured  that  between  four 
and  five  hundred  industrious  women  and  girls  are  sufferers, 
who  were  employed  chiefly  in  various  departments  of  book 
binding,  folding  periodicals,  &c. 

The  loss  falls  with  peculiar  severity  upon  editors  and  prin- 
ters; the  establishments  of  twelve  or  thirteen  newspapers  and 
periodicals  are  among  those  destroyed— upward  of  twenty  print- 
ing offices,  including  some  of  the  most  extensive  in  the  city, 
nnd  many  book  binderies,  in  which  a vast  amount  of  business 
was  done.  Among  the  newspaper  establishments  destroyed  are 
those  of  the  Transcript,  Jeffersonian,  Morning  Herald,  Courier 
des  Etats  Unis,  Spirit  of  Seventy-Six,  Old  Countryman,  Chris- 
tian intelligencer,  New  Yorker,  Catholic  Diary,  Protestant  Vin- 
dicator and  several  others.  The  extensive  printing  office  of  Geo. 
P.  Scott  & company,  in  which  the  New  York  Mirror  was  print- 
ed, is  also  gone.  In  short,  the  loss  is  enormous.  We  under- 
stand that  insurance  to  the  amount  of  200,000  dollars  was  ef- 
fected on  some  of  the  buildings  and  other  property  destroyed, 
but  that  amount  is  undoubtlv  far  short  of  the  loss  sustained.  In 
one  establishment  alone,  we  are  informed  the  slock  was  valued 
at  $150,000.  The  great  height  of  the  buildings,  most  of  which 
were  of  five  or  six  stories,  rendered  the  exertions  of  the  fire- 
men almost  ineffectual. 

But  the  most  painful  tidings  are  yet  to  be  related;  lives  have 
been  lost,  to  the  number  at  least  of  four,  and  it  is  feared  that 
others  have  also  fallen  victims.  The  names  of  the  four  whose 
fate  is  ascertained,  are  as  follows: 

David  Carlisle,  and  Daniel  D.  Wyatt,  printers,  working  for 
Mr.  Turney,  115  Fulton  street.  They  lodged  in  the  fifth  story 
of  the  building,  and  were  both  burnt  to  death. 

Samuel  Blanchard,  master  bookbinder;  he  lodged  in  the  fourth 
story  of  the  same  building,  and  leaping  from  the  window,  was 
so  dreadfully  injured  that  he  died  in  fifteen  minutes. 

The  fourth  was  a colored  mail,  name  unknown;  he  was  buri- 
ed under  the  ruins  of  one  of  the  fallen  walls. 

Besides  these,  Mr.  E.  B.  Taylor,  fireman  of  No.  40,  was  se- 
verely burned,  as  was  also  a member  of  No.  28,  name  believed 
to  be  Gaston. 

Then  follows  a long  list  of  buildings  destroyed.  The 
“American”  says— 

This  fire,  the  most  disastrous  as  to  the  amount  of  property 
destroyed,  which  ha3  occurred  here  in  many  years,  is  still  more 
disastrous  to  the  mechanics  of  the  city — who  are,  to  the  num- 
ber of  nearly  3,000  persons — men,  women  and  children — 
thrown  out  of  employ. 

The  buildings  destroyed  were  most  of  them  occupied,  whol- 
ly, or  in  part,  as  work  shops — and  there  cannot  be  fewer  than 
250  or  300  printers,  and  nearly  twice  as  many  persons  employ- 
ed in  the  book  binderies  of  the  other  shops,  we  are  entirely  un- 
able to  speak  of  the  numbers  employed,  it  is  however  very 
great,  and  the  suffering  of  those  families  which  depend  upon 
their  daily  labor  must  be  very  great,  and  it  calls  for  the  prompt 
and  liberal  aid  of  those  who  enjoy  a competence. 

One  person,  it  is  known,  was  killed  by  jumping  from  a fourth 
story  window,  nnd  others,  it  is  feared,  have  also  fallen  victims 
to  the  conflagration.  Mr.  Carlisle,  an  aged  printer,  is  missing, 
and  it  is  much  feared  that  he  was  buried  in  the  ruins. 

The  loss  of  property  by  this  fire  is  variously  estimated  from 
$500,009  to  750,000. 

From  information  in  our  possession,  we  are  enabled  to  say 
that  the  amount  of  insurance  in  the  different  offices,  does  not 
vary  much  from  $215,000. 

A paper  in  the  interior  of  New  York  speaking  of  Uti- 
ca, calls  it  the  “future  capital  of  the  state.”  If  geogra- 
phical position  gives  a claim  to  this  distinction,  the  pro- 
phecy is  likely  to  be  fulfilled,  for  this  prosperous  town 
is  situated  as  nearly  in  the  centre  of  New  York,  as  the  ir- 
regularity of  the  empire  state’s  territorial  form  will  ad- 
mit of. 

Inteuesttnr  fact.  General  Harrison,  says  the  Cin- 
cinnati Whig,  in  the  course  of  his  speech  delivered  at 
Lafayette,  Indiana,  during  his  last  visit  to  that  place, 
made  the  following  remarks,  by  which  we  are  put  in 
possession  of  a very  interesting  fact. 

“The  idea  was  a happy  one  expressed  by  a distin- 
guished citizen  of  our  own  country,  in  his  address  to  the 
veteran  Lafayette,  ‘that  he  had  seen  posterity.’  That 
same  good  fortune  said  general  H.  was  his.  It  would 
seem  almost  incredible  that  the  speaker  had  at  one  time 
been  the  sole  representative  in  the  councils  of  the  nation 
of  the  territory  which  now  forms  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois 
and  Michigan — nay  more  that  he  had  once  been  the 
chief  executive  officer  of  the  region  last  named,  with  the 
addition  of  Missouri  and  Arkansas — of  a territory  ex- 
tending from  the  warm  climate  where  sugar  and  cotton 


are  produced,  to  the  cold  country  of  the  north  whira 
corn  will  scarcely  grow.” 

An  interesting  case.  The  British  brig  Governor  Temple 
arrived  here  a few  days  since  from  Demerara,  bound  to  the  Ri- 
ver Gambia,  in  Africa.  She  put  in  here  to  procure  some  arti- 
cles for  her  cargo.  She  is  chartered  by  upwards  of  twenty  na- 
tives of  Africa,  and  their  descendants,  who  were  sold  some 
twenty  or  thirty  years  ago  as  slaves  in  the  colony  of  Demerara, 
and  have  since  purchased  their  freedom,  chartered  this  vessel, 
and. are  on  their  return  to  their  native  land  to  spend  the  remain- 
der of  their  days.  They  are  nearly  all  related  to  each  other,  and 
embrace  both  sexes,  from  childhood  to  the  age  of  seventy.  All 
appear  well  dressed,  comfortable  and  industrious;  some  of  them 
are  mechanics,  such  as  cabinet  makers,  coopers,  &c.  and  have, 
besides  earning  a stipulated  sum  for  their  masters,  earned  a suf- 
ficiency to  pay  for  their  freedom.  One  of  them  paid  thirteen 
hundred  dollars  for  himself,  wife  and  two  children;  another  five 
hundred  dollars  for  himself;  and  others  in  like  proportion. 
They  all  appear  happy,  and  anxious  to  get  back  to  their  native 
shore. 

It  is  a subject  of  no  small  interest,  and  one  that  must  cause 
the  inind  of  every  beholder  to  reflect,  on  seeing  a group  of  Afri- 
cans, who  were  stolen  fiom  their  homes,  transported  in  a slave 
ship,  sold,  and  served  thirty  years  in  a foreign  land  and  who,  by 
their  industry,  have  acquired  a sura  sufficient  to  purchase  their 
freedom,  chartered  a vessel  and  return  home.  All  the  other 
ones  still  hold  to  the  religion  they  were  educated  in,  that  of  the 
Mahometan  faith,  and  all  on  board  except  one  (the  captain)  are 
blacks.  [AT.  Y,  Daily  Jidv. 

From  Liberia.  The  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce  states 
that  the  brig  Rover,  at  that  port,  left  Liberia  on  the  16th  May, 
having  arrived  there  on  the  2d  from  New  Orleans,  with  71  co- 
lored emigrants.  They  were  generally  in  excellent  health,  both 
during  the  passage  and  after  their  arrival.  There  had  been 
only  one  death  among  their.,  and  that  was  by  consumption. 
The  name  of  the  sufferer  was  Armisted  Price.  The  greater  por- 
tion of  them  had  gone  15  miles  up  the  river  to  Millsburgh,  where 
they  will  remain  until  the  rainy  season  is  over.  The  health  of 
the  colony  was  excellent;  and  the  colonists  apparently  content- 
ed and  prosperous.  The  wars  among  the  adjacent  native  tribes 
had  been  terminated— and  a few  days  before  the  Rover’s  depar- 
ture, 300  or  400  of  them  came  into  Liberia  with  camwood,  &c. 
which  they  carried  on  their  backs.  Captain  Outerbridge  states 
that  he  saw  nothing  which  looked  like  intemperance  in  the  co- 
lony, and  heard  no  profane  language.  Most  of  the  colonists,  he 
thinks,  are  members  of  the  Temperance  society. 

Chenango  canal  loan.  Yesterday  was  the  day  for  opening 
the  proposals  for  the  Chenango  canal  loan  of  $500,000  by  the 
commissioners  of  canal  fund.  The  following  offers  were  made 
for  .this  loan,  being  5 per  cent,  stock,  reimbursable  after  1845, 
viz: 

Thomas  W.  Olcott,  Richard  Yates  and  Watts  Sherman,  a 
premium  of  11  1-10  per  cent,  the  money  loaned  to  be  deposited 
in  the  several  banks  for  which  the  bid  was  made,  and  the  banks 
to  pay  interest  at  the  rate  of  5 per  eent.  per  annum  for  the  de- 
posites. 

Prime,  Ward  & King,  8 percent,  premium  for  the  whole  loan. 
J.  I.  Cohen,  jr.  &.  Brothers,  Baltimore,  12  per  cent,  premium 
for  the  whole  loan. 

Harman  Hendricks,  12  per  cent,  for  $125,000,  and  to  pay 
$74,000  in  7 per  cent.  Erie  and  Champlain  canal  stocks,  at  24 
per  cent,  premium,  and  the  residue  in  cash. 

The  stock  was  awarded  as  follows,  viz:  To  J.  I.  Cohen,  jr. 
& Brothers,  $400,000. 

To  Harman  Hendricks,  $100,000. 

The  premium  on  the  whole  loan  amounts  to  the  sum  of  60,000 
dollars.  [ Albany  Argus. 

Indiana  state  loans.  The  loans  of $600,000  advertised  for 
by  the  state  of  Indiana,  have  been  taken  by  Messrs.  J.  1.  Cohen 
& Brothers,  of  Baltimore,  as  follows,  viz:  $400,000  bank  loan, 
irredeemable  for  twenty  years,  at  a premium  of  4£  per  cent,  or 
$104  50  per  $100  stock.  $200,000  canal  loan,  irredeemable  for 
twenty  five  years,  and  a part  for  thirty  years,  at  a premium  of 
five  per  cent,  or  $105  cash  for  $100  stock. 

The  gold  coinage.  In  the  course  of  a lecture  on  metals  at 
the  royal  institution,  in  London,  professor  Faraday  stated  the 
following  curious  particulars  respecting  the  gold  coinage.  A 
small  ingot  of  gold,  (which  he  held  in  his  hand,  and  which 
measured  about  ten  inches  in  length  by  two  in  breadth),  which 
weighed  about  twenty  pounds  troy,  was  worth  £1,000.  Last 
year,  1834,  the  coinage  was  somewhat  smaller  than  the  average 
amount;  only  half  sovereigns  were  coined,  and  those  to  the  va- 
lue of  £66,944,  or  in  weight  1,433  pounds  troy.  The  quantity 
of  gold  that  had  passed  through  the  mint  since  the  accession  of 
queen  Elizabeth  to  the  throne,  in  the  year  1558,  to  the  end  of 
last  year,  was  3,353,568  pounds  weight  troy.  Of  this,  nearly 
one  half  was  coined  in  the  reign  of  George  III— namely, 
1,594,078  pounds  troy.  The  value  of  the  gold  coined  .in  the 
reign  of  that  sovereign  was  £74,501,586-  The  total  value  of 
the  gold  coin  issued  from  the  mint  since  1558,  was  $154,702,385. 
This  gold,  if  made  into  cubic  form,  would  measure  on  each  side 
13  feet  32  hundreds.  It  wa3  extremely  difficult  to  account  for 
the  constant  loss  in  the  quantity  of  gold;  it  continued  to  be 
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brought  in  great  quantities  every  year  into  this  country,  and  yet 
the  value  of  it  did  not  fall.  It  was  true  that  population  had 
greatly  increased;  but  that  was  not  alone  sufficient  for  the  in- 
creased consumption  of  gold.  Between  the  years  1492  and 
1823,  the  estimated  value  of  the  gold  imported  inio  Europe  from 
the  new  world,  was  not  less  than  £1,223,000,000.  The  ave- 
rage value  o I gold  brought  into  England  lor  the  last  few  years, 
was  £1,600,000  per  annum.  The  far  greater  portion  of  this 
was  used  in  manufactures  and  articles  of  jewelry.  A conside- 
rable quantity  was  made  into  gold  leaves,  the  intrinsic  value  of 
which  was  about  one  half  penny;  and  the  wages  of  labor  and 
the  profit  of  the  manufacturer  were  an  additional  farthing,  mak- 
ing altogether  a charge  of  three  farthings  for  each  leaf.  On  the 
average,  nearly  two  millions  of  these  leaves  were  manufaettir 
ed  every  week  in  London.  Not  more  than  one- half  of  this  was 
returned  in  another  shape  to  the  goldsmith;  scarcely  any  por- 
tion, however,  of  the  gold  used  in  gilding  frames  was  lost,  as 
the  Jews  carefully  looked  after  the  old  frames,  and  burnt  the 
gold  off.  The  ordinary  wear  and  tear  of  the  gold  coins  proba- 
bly amounted  annually  to  about  one-fiftieth  part  of  their  value. 

American  stocks,  London , July  2 d.  New  York  6 per  cent. 
1837,96;  New  York  6 per  cent.  1845, 111^  a 112^;  Pennsylva- 
nia 5 per  cent.  101£  a 104£;  Ohio  6 per  cent.  113  a 114;  Louisia- 
na, Baring’s,  102£  a 103£;  Mississippi  new  9 per  cent.  109  a 110; 
New  Jersey  canal  &c.  bonds,  105,  U.  S.  bank  shares,  £23; 
Louisiana  state  bank  shares,  £26£;  bank  of  Louisiana,  £27£; 
New  Orleans  city  banking  co.  £22  10s  a £25. 

Census  of  Poughkeepsie.  Mr.  Jacobus  Frear,  marshal  for 
this  town,  has  completed  the  census  of  the  village  of  Pough 
kcepsie.  The  population  of  the  village  is  6,343,  of  which  3,104 
are  males,  and  3,239  females.  In  1830,  the  population  was  5,023. 
Increase  1,320. 

The  number  of  unmarried  females  in  the  village  under  16  is 
1,113;  the  number  of  aliens  is  288;  number  of  paupers  178;  (the 
county  poor  house  is  in  the  corporation);  number  of  colored 
persons  239,  of  whom  6 pay  taxes,  and  1 is  entitled  to  vote. 

The  number  of  births  in  the  corporation  the  last  year  was  225, 
of  which  108  were  males,  and  117  females;  the  number  of  deaths 
for  the  same  year  123,  of  which  66  were  males,  and  57  females. 

The  number  of  cattle  in  the  corporation  is  431;  number  of 
horses  394;  number  of  swine  762:  number  of  dogs  207,  of  which 
sluts, 

New  system  of  jurisprudence.  The  following  mode 
of  dispensing  justice  must  be  singularly  convenient.  It 
precludes  the  necessity  of  introducing  any  evidence  on 
the  part  of  the  government,  and  must  save  a great  deal 
of  time  and  expense.  If  a man  is  innocent — let  him 
prove  it!  What  can  be  more  simple? 

The  Leipsic  Gazette  contains  a report  of  23  trials  of  persons 
in  1834,  accused  of  incendiarism,  in  the  kingdom  of  Saxony. 

Among  others  is  the  following:  The  farmer  S , at  Wendisch 

Lieppe,  was  suspected  of  having  wilfully  set  fire'  to.  his  barn, 
and  condemned  to  be  imprisoned  in  a house  of  correction  until 
he  should  prove  his  innocence,  with  this  reserve,  that  the  im- 
prisonment should  not  exceed  10  years.  The  tailor  O , at 

Brock  wilz,  was  also  suspected  of  having  wilfully  set  fire  to  two 
houses  that  were  burnt  down  in  that  place,  and  condemned  to 
be  imprisoned  in  a house  of  correction  until  he  had  exonerated 
himself  from  suspicion,  nevertheless,  the  incarceration  not  to 
exceed  the  period  of  5 years.  Two  other  cases  of  the  same  kind 
are  in  the  report. 


MARSHALL  MONUMENT. 

At  a meeting  of  the  committee  appointed  by  the  bar  of  Phila- 
delphia, on  the  7th  July,  1835,  held  at  the  law  library  room,  on 
the  31st  of  the  same  month,  P.  S.  Duponceau,  esq.  was  appoint- 
ed chairman,  and  James  C.  Biddle,  esq.  secretary. 

The  following  resolutions  w'ere  adopted: 

Resolved , That  a sub  committee  be  appointed  to  consist  of 
five  members,  whose  duty  it  shall  be: 

1.  To  proceed  immediatelv  to  collect  subscriptions  for  the 
monument,  from  the  bar  of  Philadelphia; 

2.  To  cause  subscriptions  to  be  collected  from  the  bar  of  the 
other  parts  of  Pennsylvania; 

3.  To  promote  subscriptions  by  the  members  of  the  bar 
throughout  the  United  States; 

4.  To  correspond  with  such  committees  and  individual  mem- 
bers of  the  profession  throughout  the  United  States  as  may  be 
obJecr'Se<*  °r  ^*sposet*  to  c0°perate  with  us  in  the  proposed 

5.  To  confer  on  the  part  of  the  bar  of  Philadelphia,  with  such 
committees  or  individuals  as  may  he  appointed  or  authorised  to 
confer  wuh  them  on  the  subject  of  their  appointment  or  mat- 
ters connected  therewith; 

6.  To  adopt  such  other  measures  as  may  seem  to  them  ex- 
pedient and  proper  for  furthering  the  contemplated  purpose. 

Resolved,  That  desiring  to  make  the  subscription  as  extensive 


possible,  and  to  avoid  inennven 


tence  to  those  who  may  be 


wfiling  to  unite  with  them,  it  is  the  wish  of  the  committee  that 
individual  subscriptions  should  be  moderate,  and  that  the  re- 
quired amount  may  he  made  up  by  the  number  of  contributors, 
rather  than  the  magnitude  of  particular  donations,  so  that  the 
monument  may  truly  be  the  work  of  the  bar  of  the  U.  States, 


and  an  enduring  evidence  of  their  veneration  for  the  memory 
of  the  illustrious  deceased. 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  desire  of  the  bar  of  Philadelphia, 
that  all  who  may  contribute,  shall  have  a voice  in  selecting  the 
plan  to  be  adopted,  and  at  a suitable  time  arrangements  will  be 
made  to  give  them  an  opportunity,  by  their  delegates,  to  take  a 
part  in  the  selection. 

Resolved,  That  before  a plan  can  he  adopted,  it  is  necessary 
to  know  the  extent  of  the  means  that  will  be  furnished,  and 
therefore,  it  is  earnestly  requested  that  subscriptions  may  be 
collected  and  forwarded  with  the  utmost  possible  despatch. 

Resolved,  That  Samuel  Jaudon,  esq.  cashier  o!  the  bank  of 
the  United  States,  be  the  treasurer  of  the  Marshall  monument 
fund,  to  whom  all  moneys  collected  are  to  be  forwarded. 

Resolved,  That  we  sincerely  hope  that  our  brethren  through- 
out the  United  States  will  immediately  and  actively  exert  them- 
selves, within  their  respective  spheres,  to  collect  and  forward 
subscriptions,  in  such  manner  as  may  seem  to  them  best. 

Resolved,  That  the  sub  committee  be  instructed  to  receive  no 
subscription  from  any  member  of  the  bar  of  Philadelphia  ex- 
ceeding ten  dollars,  and  to  inform  the  members  of  the  bar 
throughout  the  United  States  that  this  regulation  has  been  adopt- 
ed here. 

Resolved,  That  the  editors  of  the  newspapers  throughout  the 
United  States  be  requested  to  publish  these  proceedings. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  appointed  the  sub  committee 
under  the  first  resolution: 

Mr.  Duponceau,  Mr.  Binney, 

Mr.  Sergeant,  Mr.  Chauncey, 

Mr.  J.  R.  Ingersolt.. 

P.  S.  DUPONCECAU,  chairman. 

C.  J.  Biddle,  secretary. 

* — ®i'""  ■ 

NARRATIVE  OF  EVENTS— IN  BALTIMORE. 

We  shall  endeavor  to  give  a connected  narrative  of 
events  that  have  happened  in  our  city,  and  deprived  us  of 
the  lofty  reputation  that  we  had  earned  by  twenty-three 
years  of  happy  obedience  to  the  law — Baltimore  naving 
been,  from  the  time  of  the  war-riots  of  1812,  remarkable 
for  the  peaceable  demeanor  of  its  'inhabitanTs^and  the 
safety  and  security,  and  perfect  quiet,  of  all  its  popula- 
tion. We  were  not  entirely  exempt  from  excitements, 
on  several  occasions — but  they  were  “few  and  far  be- 
tween,” and  never  proceeded  to  extremities,  to  the  best 
of  our  recollection;  though  some  occasions  had  happened 
in  which  the  public  patience  was  severely  and  cruelly 
tried.* 

The  ostensible  ground  of  the  late  riots  in  Baltimore, 
was  in  the  affairs  of  the  bank  of  Maryland,  though  we 
believe  that  other  things  were  more  at  the  bottom  of 
them;  together  with  that  general  disposition  to  violence 
that  prevails  at  so  many  places.  We  shall  not  pretend 
to  account  for  it.  Whether  the  effect  is  periodical!  or 
belongs  to  certain  accidental  causes — the  foundations  of 
which  are  deeply  laid,  to  produce  the  elements  of  confu- 
sion and  end  their  record  in  blood:  and  then,  perchance, 
to  he  followed  by  a reaction  that  is  peaceful  and  remark- 
ably kind.  But  it  requires  a long  time  to  regain  lost 
character — and  to  repair  the  injuries  inflicted  in  a single 
hour  of  misrule.  We  shall  be  again  called  “mob-town,” 
and  cannot  deny  that  we  deserve  it.  It  is  nothing  that 
other  places  are  equally  guilty.  It  affords  no  excuse  for 
us,  that  worse  things  have  recently  happened  in  other  ci- 
ties. We  should  have  respected  the  law — even  if  of  opi- 
nion that  it  shielded  bad  men;  certainly  knowing  that  it 
also  protected  the  worthy,  and  was  the  source  of  the  glo- 
rious prospects  that  had  dawned  on  Baltimore.  These 
are  dimmed,  and  must  remain  so — while  the  things  that 
have  been  proclaimed,  and  performed,  are  fresh  in  re- 
membrance. 

But  to  the  narrative.  The  ground  of  the  rioters,  (judg- 
ing by  their  primary  actions),  was  in  the  affairs  of  the 
bank  of  Maryland — the  history  of  which  is  that  of  one  of 
the  most  stupendous  and  general  frauds  ever  committed- 
bearing  especially  hard  upon  the  industrious  poor;  induc- 
ed, by  an  interest,  allowed  even  upon  running  accounts,  to 
make  deposites  in  it.  We  saw,  or  thought  that  we  saw, 
for  six  months  before  its  failure,  that  a grand  “blow  up” 
was  probable,  from  an  evidently  forced  circulation  of  its 


*Such  as  the  immense  losses,  sustained  some  time  ago,  by  the 
failure  of  the  City  bank,  and  the  reduced  value  of  the  stock  in 
others,  as  much  as  25  per  cent,  in  some  cases;  and  within  the 
last  year  the  bankruptcy  of  the  Susquehannah  bank,  the  bank 
of  Maryland,  the  Maryland  savings  institution,  with  the  United 
States  insurance  company,  and  two  or  three  other  rag-shops. 
Taking  the  whole  together,  the  people  have  been  plundered  o { 
more  than  two  millions  of  dollars— perhaps,  three  millions;  they 
bore  all  this  with  astonishing  meekness. 
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twils.  It  was  the  weakest  bank  in  the  city — but  had  more 
notes  out  than  all  the  rest  of  the  banks.  We  gave  it, 
therefore,  a “wide  birth,”  and  never  held  fifty  dollars  in 
its  bills  for  24  continuous  hours.  The  “shop”  was  shut 
up  in  March  1834,  and,  though  about  seventeen  months 
have  elapsed,  no  satisfactory  statement  of  its  affairs  has 
yet  been  laid  before  its  creditors — being  obstructed  by 
the  “law’s  delay,”  and  other  causes,  that  are  not  under- 
stood by  the  people  at  large.  In  the  mean  time,  how- 
ever, the  late  president  of  the  bank,  and  others,  have  been 
battering  one  another  by  heavy  pamphlets — with  which 
the  public  were  made  weary,  and  disgusted.  And,  as 
we  see  quoted  in  the  “National  Gazette,”  (applied  to 
another  object),  they  were  something  like  the  orator  of 
whom  the  Lacedemonians  said — '“we  have  forgotten  the 
beginning  of  thy  harangue,  in  consequence  of  which  not 
having  been  able  to  understand  the  middle,  we  cannot 
reply  to  the  end.”  But  the  creditors  refrained,  and  bore 
these  things  as  they  ought — and  the  citizens  remained 
quiet,  though  the  loss  of  character  effected  by  the  mise- 
rable failure  of  the  bank,  affected  the  interests  of  the  city 
much  more  than  the  amount  of  money  that  the  creditors 
of  the  bank  had  lost. 

On  Monday  the  3d  inst.  as  mentioned  in  the  last  Re- 
gister, another  weighty  pamphlet  appeared — and  this,  with 
certain  comments  upon  it  by  Mr.  Poultney,  are  put  for- 
ward as  the  cause  of  the  riots  that  followed — for  a “fe- 
verish” state  was  soon  visible:  but  still  we  had  no  idea 
that  events  would  be  pursued  to  the  extremities  which 
they  reached.  Nor  would  they,  (as  we  still  believe),  had 
prudent  and  proper  measures  been  adopted,  as  the  emer- 
gency required,  at  the  beginning  of  our  troubles. 

On  Thursday  evening,  the  6th  inst.  a small  number  of 
persons  assembled  opposite  to  the  splendid  residence  of 
Mr.  Reverdy  Johnson , on  Monument  square.  They 
dispersed,  however,  after  breaking  a few  panes  of  glass, 
at  the  request  of  the  mayor;  who  was  induced,  however, 
by  the  signs  that  appeared,  to  issue  the  following  call  for 
a public  meeting: 

Mayor’s  office,  August  7,  1835. 

In  compliance  with  the  wishes  of  a large  number  of  my  fellow 
citizens,  I hereby  request  the  citizens  of  Baltimore  to  assemble 
in  town  meeting,  at  the  Exchange,  at  4 o’clock  this  afternoon, 
for  the  purpose  of  adopting  such  measures  as  may  be  deemed 
proper  to  insure  the  preservation  of  the  -public  peace. 

JESSE  HUNT,  mayor. 

And  thus  was  given  an  importance  and  notoriety  to  the 
matter,  which,  many  thought,  did  not  belong  to  it.  The 
meeting,  however,  was  held,  and  the  following  proceed- 
ings took  place: 

TOWN  MEETING. 

At  an  unusually  large  and  very  respectable  meeting  of  the  ci- 
tizens of  Baltimore,  convened  by  the  mayor  for  the  purpose  of 
taking  into  consideration  matters  connected  with  the  peace  of 
the  city,  the  honorable  Jesse  Hunt  was  appointed  president,  and 
S.  C.  Leakin,  Wm.  Krebs,  C.  O’Donnell,  Dr.  T.  E.  Bond  and 
W.  G.  Read,esqs.  were  appointed  vice  presidents,  and  William 
H.  Norris  was  appointed  secretary. 

On  motion  of  J.  G.  Proud,  esq.  the  five  vice  presidents  were 
appointed  a committee  to  report  suitable  resolutions  for  the 
consideration  of  the  meeting.  The  committee,  after  having  re- 
tired, reported  the  following,  which  were  adopted: 

1st.  Resolved,  That  this  meeting  regards  with  the  most  pro- 
found regret  and  disapprobation,  the  recent  attempts  to  create 
disturbance  in  our  city. 

2d.  Resolved,  That  the  spirit  of  violence  which  has  been  ex- 
hibited of  late  in  different  parts  of  the  United  States,  is  calcu- 
lated to  injure  our  country  in  the  esteem  of  other  nations — to 
annihilate  her  weight  in  the  social  system— and  to  excite  the 
most  serious  alarm  in  the  friends  of  free  institutions. 

3d.  Resolved,  That  while  popular  excesses  are,  under  despo- 
tic governments,  sometimes  justified,  by  the  inveteracy  of  evils 
to  which  no  other  corrective  can  be  applied,  they  are  inexcusa- 
ble in  free  stales,  where  the  people,  being  the  sources  of  autho- 
rity and  dispensers  of  power,  can  easily  remedy  any  defect  in 
their  legal  systems. 

4th.  Resolved,  That  universal  obedience  to  the  laws  is  the  only 
guaranty  of  republican  liberty. 

5th.  Resolved,  That  we  should  especially  deplore  any  demon- 
stration of  a contrary  spirit  in  Baltimore,  whose  reviving  pros- 
perity it  would  seriously  impair,  while  it  would  degrade  her 
from  her  high  moral  stand  among  American  cities. 

6th.  Resolved,  That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  meeting,  it  is  the 
duty  of  every  friend  of  good  order  to  co-operate  with  the  civil 
authorities,  in  all  such  measures  as  may  be  deemed  necessary 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  public  peace  and  the  reputation  of 
the  city. 

7th.  Resolved,  That  it  is  recommended  to  the  mayor  to  offer 
suitable  rewards  for  the  detection  of  persons  who  may  be  guilty 


of  disseminating  papers  instigating  the  rash  and  the  unthinking 
to  a breach  of  the  public  peace. 

8th.  Resolved,  That  parents,  guardians  and  masters,  are  re- 
spectfully requested  to  restrain  those  under  their  control  from 
frequenting  nightly  assemblages. 

On  motion  of  James  H.  Thomas,  esq.  it  was 

Resolved,  That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  meeting,  it  would  pro- 
mote the  peace  of  the  city,  if  the  present  trustees  would  relin- 
quish the  trust  held  by  them,  and  transfer  over  to  the  creditors 
of  the  bank  of  Maryland  the  books  and  papers  connected  there- 
with. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned. 

The  motion  of  Mr.  Thomas,  as  we  understand,  was 
passed  by  acclamation,  and  here  it  is  proper  to  say  that 
the  trustees  alluded  to  were  John  B.  JVlorris  and  R.  TV. 
Gill,  esqs.  The  first  well  known  for  his  honorable  adjust- 
ment of  the  affairs  of  the  “City  bank,”  which  failed  seve- 
ral years  ago,  (and  of  which  he  had  been  the  sole  trustee), 
and  almost  universally  beloved — and  the  second  a dis- 
tinguished gentleman  of  the  bar.  Mr.  Thomas  Ellicott , 
the  other  trustee,  had,  long  before,  made  known  his  wil- 
lingness to  relinquish  his  trust,  and  throw  the  whole  con- 
cern into  the  hands  of  the  creditors  of  the  bank.  But 
Messrs.  Morris  and  Gill  thought  that  they  could  not  do 
so,  without  encountering  a pecuniary  responsibility  that 
they  were  unwilling  to  meet — the  best  legal  advice  hav- 
ing been  taken;  nor  were  they  satisfied  that  such  was  the 
wish  of  a majority  of  the  creditors  of  the  bank;  and  it 
would,  therefore,  appear  like  an  abandonment  of  the  just 
claimants  upon  the  institution;  but  were  exceedingly 
anxious  to  relieve  themselves  of  the  concern.  And  we 
had  it  from  Mr.  Morris,  on  Saturday  the  8th,  that  he  ne- 
ver refused  access  to  the  books  to  any  creditor  who  was 
pleased  to  demand  it,  and  he  thought  that  this  was  all  that 
he  could  rightfully,  and,  with  a due  regard  to  his  own 
safety,  do.  Had  this  been  generally  known,  we  think 
that  his  property  would  not  have  been  molested.*  Mr. 
Gill  was  absent  from  the  city,  on  some  business  at  Anna- 
polis, and  had  not  any  opportunity  of  being  heard  on  the 
occasion,  or  of  advising  with  his  colleague. 

To  resume  the  narrative.  On  Friday  evening,  the  7th, 
the  mayor  was  on  the  ground,  in  Monument  Square,  at- 
tended by  the  city  bailiffs,  the  watchmen,  and  many  citi- 
zens, for  his  support.  The  crowd  was  much  larger  than 
on  the  preceding  night,  and  more  panes  of  glass  were 
broken.  They  were  addressed  by  the  mayor,  and  by 
gen.  TV.  Jones,  of  Washington,  who  happened  to  be  in 
the  city.  They  were  respectfully  listened  to,  and  the 
crowd  dispersed  at  about  II  o’clock.  But  now  the  de- 
signs of  the  rioters  began  to  develope  themselves;  and 
many  of  the  citizens,  attached  to  the  mayor’s  party,  having 
mixed  with  the  crowd  to  learn  what  they  could,  stated 
that  it  was  intended,  on  the  following  night,  to  make  a 
serious  attack  on  Mr.  Johnson’s  house,  and  then,  to  finish, 
for  the  present,  by  attacking  that  of  Mr.  John  Glenn , in 
Charles  street.  The  events  of  that  evening  were,  there- 
fore, looked  to  with  fearful  anxiety.  The  following  pub- 
lications appeared  on  Saturday-— 

To  the  creditors  of  the  bank  of  Maryland. 

The  committee  of  creditors  of  the  bank  of  Maryland,  desirous 
of  promoting  social  order,  and  evincing  their  entire  disapproba- 
tion of  any  measure  tending  to  weaken  a proper  obedience  and 
/respect  for  the  laws  of  the  land,  conceive  it  to  be  their  duty  to 
publish,  for  the  information  of  those  concerned,  the  following 
letter  from  general  Walter  Jones,  of  Washington  city,  which  as 
it  will  be  seen,  is  perfectly  concurred  in  by  the  other  counsel 
in  the  case.  By  order  of  the  committee, 

GEO.  W.  ANDREWS,  secretary. 

To  Messrs.  Chas.  Gwinn,  Jacob  Rogers,  Wm.  Sappington, 
Geo.  W.  Andrews,  Elijah  Taylor,  Andrew  Ruff,  William  P. 
Preston,  Henry  Stump,  Thomas  Janvier,  John  Hall,  John  S. 
Gittings,  William  Rogers — committee  of  the  creditors  of  the 
bank  of  Maryland. 

Baltimore,  August  8, 1835. 

Gentlemen:  Having  been  called  on  last  evening,  by  the 
mayor  of  this  city  in  his  official  capacity,  to  make  a public 
statement,  from  my  own  information  as  one  of  the  counsel  for 
the  creditors,  of  the  present  stale  and  prospects  of  the  suit,  I 
complied  with  all  the  diffidenoe  becoming  a stranger  acciden- 
tally present,  but  with  all  the  obedience,  to  a call  of  duty,  be- 
coming a citizen  equally  solicitous  for  the  preservation  of  pub- 
lic peace  and  order,  as  for  the  advancement  of  general  and  par- 
ticular justice. 

I was  happy  to  find  my  address  to  the  assembled  citizens  not 
only  tolerated,  but  harkened  to  with  an  indulgence  and  atten- 

* Judging  by  the  discriminations  made  in  other  cases — such  as 
saving  the  houses,  but  destroying  the  furniture,  of  the  mayor 
and  others. 
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tion  from  which  I gain  additional  confidence  in  all  my  precon- 
ceived theories,  that  public  opinion,  and  the  popular  will,  need 
only  correct  information  in  order  to  be  conducted  to  conclu 
sions  of  equity  and  humanity.  Bui  as  the  explanations,  which 
the  occasion  drew  from  me  in  the  form  of  an  oral  address,  must 
have  been  very  partially  heard,  and  of  course  indistinctly  un- 
derstood, I readily  yield  to  the  further  call,  now  made  on  me 
to  recapitulate  them,  for  the  satisfaction,  as  well  of  my  particu- 
lar clients,  the  creditors,  as  of  those  citizens  generally,  who 
take  an  interest  in  the  controversy,  and  in  the  practical  conse- 
quence likely  to  follow  from  its  determination. 

The  specific  object  of  the  bills  in  equity  filed  by  myself  and 
the-  associate  counsel  on  behalf  of  the  creditors  against  the 
trustees  of  the  bank,  is  to  supersede  the  present  trustees,  and 
transfer  the  administration  of  the  bank’s  assets  from  them  to 
trustees  appointed  from  among  the  body  of  creditors  and  ap- 
proved by  the  chancellor;  in  the  meantime,  till  this  final  relief 
can  be  obtained  in  the  ordinary  course  of  a chancery  suit,  to 
obtain  a summary  order  from  the  chancellor,  requiring  the  pre- 
sent trustees  immediately  to  surrender  all  the  remaining  effects 
of  the  bank,  with  all  the  books  and  papers,  to  provisional  receiv- 
ers, appointed  by  the  chancellor,  and  to  prohibit  the  present 
trustees  from  further  intermeddling  in  the  affairs  of  the  trust, 
till  the  suit  can  be  finally  decided  on  its  merits. 

The  summary  order  not  only  ties  the  hands  of  the  trustees  for 
the  present,  but  lays  open  all  books  and  papers  of  the  bank  to 
free  and  full  examination;  so  that,  if  upon  such  examination, 
any  hitherto  individual  misconduct  should  be  discovered  by  any 
of  the  former  directors,  the  most  efficient  and  expeditious  mea- 
sures may  be  instituted  for  insuring  redress  to  the  creditors, 
without  the  possibility  of  the  present  trustees,  or  their  supposed 
advisers  having  the  means,  even  if  they  could  be  suspected  of 
the  secret  desire  to  suppress  discovery,  or  impede  the  march  of 
justice. 

The  chancellor  appointed  Tuesday  last,  for  the  hearing  of 
our  motion  for  this  summary  order,  and  we  have  made  consi- 
derable progress  in  the  discussion,  when  unfortunately  for  our- 
selves and  the  public,  our  worthy  and  excellent  chancellor  was 
suddenly  taken  ill,  and  vve  were  obliged  for  the  present  to  sus- 
pend the  argument.  The  instant  that  the  chancellor’s  health 
is  sufficiently  restored,  (which  every  friend  to  public  and  pri- 
vate worth  will  join  us  iri  praying  may  be  of  speedy  consumma- 
tion), we  shall  resume  the  argument  of  the  motion;  and  all  who 
know  the  chancellor’s  habits  of  busiuess,  know  that  we  may 
expect  prompt  and  efficient  action  in  the  case,  and  a speedy 
decision. 

Considering  my  relation  in  the  court  and  the  cause  it  would 
not  be  delicate  for  me  to  give  out  any  public  anticipations  of 
what  the  decision  either  ought  to  be  or  will  be;  all  I can  say, 
with  any  professional  propriety,  on  that  subject  is,  that  I have 
embarked  in  the  cause  with  the  firmest  conviction  of  its  justice, 
and  with  all  the  confidence  in  ultimate  success,  that  becomes  a 
man  bound  to  submit  his  own  opinions  and  judgments  of  the 
matter  to  the  opinions  and  judgments  of  his  legally  constituted 
superiors,  and  to  the  determinations  of  legally  contributed  tri- 
bunals. 

My  confidence  in  the  rectitude  and  ability  of  the  tribunal  is 
quite  equal  to  that  I feel  in  the  goodness  of  my  cause.  In  this 
community,  I need  only  name  chancellor  Bland  as  the  regular- 
ly constituted  arbiter  of  this  contrdv?fSy,  to  satisfy  every  citi- 
zen that  all  that  can  be  expected  from  a vigorous  and  intelli- 
gent administration  of  justice,  and  an  upright,  firm  and  inde- 
pendent magistrate,  whose  learning  and  experience  are  univer- 
sally admitted,  ought  to  be  expected,  and  patiently  waited  for 
in  this  case. 

As  to  the  abstract  propriety,  or  the  practical  effect,  of  any 
popular  movement,  or  any  manifestation  of  public  indignation 
against  persons  suspected  of  standing  in  the  way  of  justice  in 
this  case,  l shall  only  say  on  the  present  occasion,  that  no  such 
procedure  can  by  any  possibility,  advance  or  benefit  the  cause, 

I shall  only  say,  on  the  present  occasion,  that  no  such  proce- 
dure can  by  any  possibility,  advance  or  benefit  the  cause;  the 
only  purpose  that  can  by  any  possibility,  be  answered  by  such 
procedure,  is  mere  vengeance  on  obnoxious  individuals:  they 
may  he  buried  in  the  ruins  of  their  houses,  and  yet  the  credi- 
tors remain  just  as  they  were,  expecting  justice,  and  speedy 
justice  too  from  the  tribunals  of  their  country;  after  all  the  pre- 
sent trustees  cannot  be  superseded— the  books  of  the  bank  can- 
not be  drawn  from  their  present  repository  but  through  the 
judgment  of  the  court;  after  all  the  retribution  due  from  the  ob- 
noxious individuals  to  injured  creditors  cannot  be  obtained  but 
by  the  same  judgment. 

VVhether  a magnanimous  and  free  people  should  find  any 
gratification  in  visiting  helpless  individuals  overpowered  by 
numbers,  with  irregular  and  tumultuary  punishment,  is  not  at 
this  day  to  In-  argued;  but,  in  a conscientious  and  moral  view, 
how  appalling,  Imw  shocking,  the  mere  risk  that  such  punish- 
ment may  be  inflicted  on  one  condemned  on  suspicion,  without 
a hearing, and  who  may  be  afterwards  found  innocent.  It  may 
not  become  me,  however,  to  presume  upon  the  indulgence  of 
tins  community,  by  preaching  the  inestimable  blessings  of  law 
ami  liberty,  or  the  policy  and  duty  of  every  true  republican  to 
preserve  the  principles  of  law  and  liberty,  and  the  regular 
course  of  judicial  fitstice,  ns  inviolate  in  the  persons  of  the  sits- 
pected,  nr  the  guilty,  as  of  the  innocent.  All,  perhaps,  that  it 
becomes  me  on  this  occasion  to  say.  should  flow  from  my  rela- 
tions  to,  and  zr al  in  your  ooinmon  cause  now  before  the  court’ 
and,  as  a counsel  deeply  interested  iu  that  cause,  I do  say,  that 


any  irregular  movement  of  its  professing  friends,  to  outstrip  the 
orders  of  the  law,  in  asserting  or  vindicating  the  justice  of  the 
cause  will  have  a direct  tendency  to  injure  its  substantial  in- 
terests in  the  only  quarter  from  which  the  creditors  can  ever 
hope  to  obtain  redress.  J am,  gentlemen,  your  obedient  ser- 
vant. W.  JONES. 

As  counsel  for  the  creditors  of  the  bank  of  Maryland,  vve  con- 
cur in  the  statements  and  views  above  expressed  by  Mr.  Jones. 

CHAKLES  F.  MAYER. 

WM.  P.  PRESTON. 

HENRY  STUMP. 

To  Jesse  Hunt,  esq. 

Sir:  I have  received  your  letter  communicating  a resolution, 
passed  at  tlie  town  meeting  yesterday,  expressing  the  opinion 
that  the  peace  of  the  city  would  be  promoted  by  the  delivery 
of  the  books  and  papers  of  the  bank  of  Maryland  to  the  credi- 
tors of  that  institution;  and  in  reply  consider  it  my  duty  to 
state,  that  the  trustees  have  been  commanded  by  Harford  coun- 
ty court  to  produce  said  books  and  papers  on  the  trial  of  civil 
and  criminal  prosecutions  in  said  county  court  on  Monday 
next,  and  that  in  obedience  to  said  command,  Mr.  Thomas 
Ellicott,  one  of  the  said  trustees,  on  Thursday  last  prepared  a 
resolution,  to  which  I assented,  providing  for  the  delivery  of 
said  books  to  that  court.  And  I take  this  opportunity  to  state 
through  you  to  our  fellow  citizens,  that  as  I reluctantly  consent- 
ed to  become  one  of  said  trustees,  and  have  not  at  any  time 
desired  to  continue  in  that  office,  I would  cheerfully  surrender 
the  trust,  whenever  I can  be  effectually  discharged  of  my  re- 
sponsibility. 

As  I understand  that  it  has  been  reported,  and  may  by  many 
persons  be  believed,  that  access  to  said  books  has  been  denied 
to  said  creditors,  I hand  you  the  certificate  of  the  secretary  of 
their  committee,  which  proves  my  willingness  to  exhibit  said 
books  to  said  committee.  Respectfully  yours, 

' JOHN  B.  MORRIS. 

Baltimore,  August  8, 1835. 

I certify,  that  whilst  I was  acting  as  secretary  to  the  com- 
mittee of  the  creditors  of  the  bank  of  Maryland,  (owning  and 
representing  as  an  original  creditor  $5,000),  Mr.  John  S.  Git- 
tings  stated  to  me  that  he  was  authorised  by  Mr.  John  B.  Mor- 
ris to  say,  that  he  would  cheerfully  meet  Mr.  William  Rogers, 
Mr.  Stump,  Mr.  George  Rogers  or  myself,  at  the  bank  of  Mary- 
land, at  any  convenient  hour,  to  examine  any  books  or  papers 
they  might  wish  to  see.  GEO.  W.  ANDREWS. 

Baltimore,  August  8th , 1835. 

To  the  creditors  of  the  bank  of  Maryland. 

In  consequence  of  the  suggestion  contained  in  one  of  the  re- 
solutions adopted  at  the  large  and  respectable  meeting  at  the 
Exchange  yesterday,  it  lias  been  stated  to  me  that  another 
announcement — that  I am  not  only  willing,  but  desirous  to  sur- 
render the  trust  I hold  of  the  books,  papers  funds  and  effects 
of  the  bank  of  Maryland,  to  the  creditors— would  be  proper. 

I had  supposed  that  this  fact  was  too  well  known  to  require 
repetition;  but  for  the  purpose  of  dispelling  any  doubts  upon 
the  subject,  I now  state  that  my  answer  has  sometime  since 
been  filed  in  chancery  to  the  bill  of  complaint  of  the  creditors 
assenting  to  their  wishes,  as  I have  understood  them. 

The  books  and  papers  of  the  bank  the  trustees  are  bound 
under  a sn lipoma  duces  tecum  to  prodnee  at  Harford  county 
court  on  the  10th  instant,  and  they  are  now  in  the  bands  of  an 
officer  for  that  purpose.  THOMAS  ELLICOTT, 

one  of  the  trustees. 

In  chancery — Annapolis. 

Andrew  Ruff,  et.  al.  creditors  of  tire  bank  of  Maryland,  vs. 
the  president,  directors  and  Thomas  Ellicott,  J.  B.  Morris  and 
Richard  W.  Gill,  trustees. 

The  argument  of  this  case  commenced  on  Tuesday,  the  1th 
instant,  by  appointment,  before  the  chancellor  of  Maryland. 
The  whole  of  the  first  day  was  taken  up  with  reading  the  bill, 
answers  and  exhibits.  On  Wednesday,  Mr.  Freston  opened 
the  case  in  behalf  the  creditors,  by  explaining  in  a lucid  man- 
ner, the  various  documents,  &c.  and  closed  at  2 o'clock,  F.  M. 
when  the  court  adjourned  till  Thursday  morning,  when  Mr. 
Mayer  began  the  opening  of  the  legal  argument,  on  the  part  of 
the  complainants,  which  was.  concluded  by  Mr.  Stump,  at  3 
o’clock,  F.  M. 

Messrs.  Gill  and  Johnson,  counsel  for  the  bank  and  trustees, 
were  present,  and  intended  replying  on  Friday  morning,  Mr. 
McMahon  being  absent,  Mr  Jones,  of  Washington,  was  pre- 
sent as  counsel  for  the  creditors,  and  was  to  have  concluded 
the  argument. 

The  chancellor,  we  are  sorry  to  learn,  was  taken  ill  suddenly 
on  Thursday  night,  and  was  unable  to  resume  the  bench  on 
Friday  morning,  consequently  the  trial  was  postponed,  to  await 
his  recovery. 

The  prayer  of  the  bill  filed  by  the  creditors  is,  to  remove 
Messrs.  Morris  and  Gill  from  the  trust,  and  have  receivers  ap- 
pointed from  the  creditors;  Mr.  Ellicott,  the  other  trustee,  hav- 
ing voluntarily  resigned  bis  trust,  at  the  request  of  the  creditors, 
into  the  bands  of  the  chancellor. 

It  is  confidently  expected,  from  the  arguments  and  autho- 
rities produced,  that  the  chancellor  will  remove  the  remaining 
trustees,  and  appoint  receivers  1o  take  charge  of  the  effects  of 
the  hank,  with  all  its  hooks  and  papers,  which  in  tins  event, 
will  be  exposed  to  Lbe  examiaatiou  of  the  .creditors. 
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The  argument  will  be  resumed  as  soon  as  the  chancellor’s 
health  will  admit  of  it. 

On  SatuiHla^afitfiCOOon,  a meeting  was  held  at  the 
mayor’s  office,  at  which,  according  to  an  arrangement 
made  in  the  morning,  six  hundred  men  were  assisted  as 
guards  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  persons  into  the  square, 
to  be"~  supported  ljy  a mounted  force.  These  were  sup- 
plied with  badges,  or  strips  ofrnuslin  to  be  worn  on  tne 
left  arm,  and  with  sticks  of  turned  poplar,  or  some 
other  light  wood  They  were  too  much  for  peace  and 
not  fitted  for  defence— but  the  guards  quickly  repaired 
to  the  stations  assigned  them. 

From,  the  Patriot  of  Monday  evening. 

Our  task  to  day  is  one  of  a most  painful  nature.  It  devolves 
upon  us  to  record  the  scenes  and  outrages  which  have  taken 
place  in  the  city,  since  our  last.  In  our  paper  of  Saturday  we 
gave  a succinct  account  of  all  the  proceedings  in  relation  to  the 
unprecedented  tumults  and  outrages  now  going  on  in  Balti- 
more, growing  out  of  the  affairs  of  the  bank  of  Maryland.  We 
now  resume  the  thread  of  description,  where  we  left  it  on  Sa- 
turday, and  will  endeavor  to  give  a statement  of  all  the  facts  in 
the  proceedings,  so  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  ascertain  them. 

At  about  seven  o’clock  on  Saturday  night,  the  mayor,  hav- 
ing previously  called  together  a considerable  number  of  citi- 
zens, it  was  agreed  to  station  some  hundreds  of  citizens,  each 
provided  with  a staff  or  insignia  of  office,  to  guard  every  ave- 
nue leading  to  Reverdy  Johnson’s  house  in  Monument  square. 
About  thirty  of  this  guard  were  mounted  on  horses.  By  dark, 
multitudes  of  people  had  assembled.  The  principal  point  of 
concentration,  at  this  time,  was  in  Baltimore  street  at  the  in- 
tersection of  North  Calvert,  which  leads  to  the  square.  Here 
the  crowd  made  frequent  rushes  upon  the  guard.  Brickbats 
and  stones  were  showered  upon  the  guard  like  hail,  and  ulti- 
mately by  the  guard  returned.  A number  of  the  latter  were 
severely  bruised  and  wounded.  They  however  kept  their  posts. 

A large  portion  of  the  rioters,  finding  it  impossible  to  get  access 
to  Johnson’s  house,  started  off  to  the  house  of  John  Glenn,  in 
North  Charles  street,  which  was  not  guarded,  and  commenced 
throwing  stones  and  missiles  at  the  windows  and  front  door. 
The  house  was  of  brick,  strongly  built,  and  the  door  was  barri 
caded  in  anticipation  of  an  attack.  For  a brief  space  of  time 
the  assailants  were  diverted  from  their  assaults  upon  the  house 
by  a number  of  the  mounted  guard  rushing  down  and  firing  up- 
on them.  The  assailants,  however,  soon  renewed  their  attacks 
upon  the  house,  and  after  a continued  effort  of  near  half  an 
hour,  it  was  taken  possession  of,  and  all  the  furniture  it  con- 
tained was  broken  up,  and  thrown  into  the  street,  and  utterly 
destroyed. 

The  work  of  demolition  was  renewed  sometime  during  yes- 
terday, by  numbers  of  young  men  and  ..boys,  who  got  in  and 
continued  through  the  afternoon  toffireak  up  the  wood  work, 
and  to  beat  down  the  jams  of  the  outer  wall.  A portion  of  the 
front  wall  of  the  second  and  third  story  has  been  thrown  down, 
and  the  house  exhibits  the  appearance  of  a wreck. 

The  guard  stationed  in  different  parts  of  the  city,  finding 
themselves  so  severely  attacked,  armed  with  muskets.  At 
about  one  o’clock  on  Sunday  morning,  a company  of  some 
twenty-five,  or  perhaps  thirty  armed  citizens,  marched  against 
the  rioters,  in  Charles  street.  They  were  received  with  a show- 
er of  stones,  and  in  return  fired  into  the  crowd  they  opposed. 
They,  loaded  and  fired,  we  understand,  there,  several  times. 
The  police  and  guard  also  fired  upon  their  assailants  at  their 
several  stations,  a number  of  times.  It  is  supposed  that  in  all 
fc/' there  were  eight  or  ten  persons  killed  and  dangerously  wound- 
ed.  A much  larger  number  were  less  severely  wounded.  It 
is  impossible  to  ascertain  at  this  time,  how  many,  and  who, 
have  been  killed.  Some  of  the  mortally  wounded  have  since 
died. 

Last  uight,  (Sunday)  at  dark,  the  attack  was  renewed  upon 
Reverdy  Johnson’s  house.  Therec  was  now  no  opposition.  It 
was  supposed,  that  several  tliousand  people  were  spectators  of 
the  scene.  The  house  was  soon  entered,  and  its  furniture,  a 
very  extensive  law  library,  and  all  its  contents,  were  cast  forth, 
and  a bonfire  made  of  them  in  front  of  the  house.  The  whole 
Interior  of  the  house  was  torn  out  and  cast  upon  the  burning 
pile.  The  marble  portico  in  front,  and  a great  portion  of  the 
front  wall  were  torn  down  by  about  11  o’clock.  Previous  to 
this,  however,  an  attack  was  commenced  upon  the  house  of 
John  B.  Morris,  in  South  street,  one  of  the  trustees  of  the  bank 
of  Maryland.  His  dwelling  was  entered  and  cleared — and  the 
furniture  and  other  contents  piled  up  in  the  street  and  burnt. 
In  the  course  of  the  proceedings,  the  house  took  fire  inside,  as 
R.  Johnson’s  was  also  near  doing,  from  the  bonfire  near  it.  In 
both  instances,  the  engines  were  brought  promptly  to  the  spot, 
and  the  fire  put  out,  so  that  the  neighboring  dwellings  should 
not  suffer. 

From  John  B.  Morris’  house  they  proceeded  to  that  of  the 
mayor  of  the  city,  Jesse  Hunt,  esq.  broke  it  open,  took  out  the 
furniture,  and  burnt  it  before  the  door.  They  also  destroyed 
the  furniture  of  Evan  T.  Ellicott,  and  jnuch  injured  his  dwel- 
ling, in  Pratt  street-. '"They  pY6’ceeded"toTire  new 'fib'trse-of'H u gh 
McFflcTetTy,  in  North  Calvert  street,  now  finishing,  broke  the 
front  windows,  entered  the  door,  and  began  to  destroy  the 
house,  when  the  builder  appeared  and  stated  that  a9  it  was  not 
finished,  the  key  had  not  been  given  up,  and  that  all  the  injury 
it  might  sustain  would  fall  upon  him,  and  thus  complete  his 


ruin.  Upon  this  assurance,  they  desisted  and  retired.  They 
were  directors,  it  will  be  recollected,  of  the  bank  of  Maryland. 

They  also  attacked  capt.  Willey’s  hardware  store,  in  Frank- 
lin street,  and  commenced  destroying  its  contents,  but  desisted 
at  the  urgent  solicitations  of  Mr.  Lynch,  who  assured  them  that 
he  and  not  Mr.  W.  was  the  owner,  and  that  capt.  Willey  had 
left  town. 

The  hou=e  of  Dr.  Hintze  was  assailed;  but  his  lady  making 
her  appearance,  and  declaring  that  the  property  was  her  own, 
she  having  received  it  from  her  father’s  estate— they  listened  to 
her  appeal  and  departed  without  doing  any  injury. 

Capt.  Bentzinger’s  house  was  also  attacked,  and  all 
his  furniture  destroyed.  This,  as  well  as  the  attack  on 
capt.  Willey  and  Dr.  Hintze,  was  because  of  their  op- 
position to  the  rioters;  and,  we  are  told,  that  more  than  30 
others  were  marked,  on  the  same  account.  Among  them 
the  sheriff. 

The  very  valuable  libraries  of  Mr.  Johnson  and  Mr. 
Glenn  were  destroyed,  worth  many  thousand  dollars, 
each.  All  their  stock  of  wines,  and  many  other  valuable 
articles,  fell  a prey  to  the  crowd,  and  were  offered  for 
sale,  at  small  prices!  • 

The  “Gazette”  says — 

The  different  stations  where  guards  were  posted  to  prevent 
access  to  the  square  were  all  more  or  less  frequently  the  scene 
of  alarm  and  contention,  and  with  the  discharge  of  fire  arms, 
the  shouts  of  the  multitude,  and  the  rapid  passage  of  the  horse- 
men, the  night  had  a truly  fearful  aspect.  The  watch  house  on 
North  street,  the  receptacle  for  the  prisoners,  was  the  scene  of 
incessant  din  and  commotion;  during  one  of  the  latter,  which 
occurred  about  two  in  the  morning,  a man  was  badly  shot  with 
a pistol.  At  day  break  on  Sunday  morning,  ihe  prisoner*,  fifty- 
five  in  number,  were  conveyed  to  jail. 

Several  of  the  assailants,  it  is  believed,  have  received  fatal 
wounds,  and  there  are  various  reports  afloat  of  lives  lost,  but  it 
is  impossible  to  ascertain  to  what  extent  they  are  true. 

On  Sunday  the  power  of  the  city  was  in  strange  hands. 
The  following  address  from  the  mayor  was  posted — • 

Mayor’s  office,  Baltimore , Aug.  9, 1835. 
Once  more  I appeal  to  my  fellow  citizens,  to  stay  the  pro- 
gress of  violence,  and  prevent  a repetition  of  the  lamentable 
events  of  the  last  night.  Called  by  your  free  suffrages  to  the 
mayoralty  of  your  city,  and  charged  by  you  with  the  preserva- 
tion of  its  order,  1 have  throughout  my  whole  official  career, 
and  up  to  the  present  moment,  labored,  unceasingly  to  promote 
that  object,  by  the  FORCE  OFJtEASON  and  THE  UNARM- 
ED HAND  OF  LAW7  TTiave  deeply  deplored  the  disregard 
vvitlj  which  my  earnest  appeals  have  been  met,  and  the  resort 
to/deadly  weapons,  AGAINST  MY  JUDGMENT  AND  AD- 
VICE, has  been  unfortunately  taken. 

It  remains  for  the  prudent,  the  pacific,  the  lovers  of  good  or- 
der, those  who  would  not  expose  the  property  of  the  city  to  pil- 
lage, to  arouse  before  it  is  too  late,  and  restore  to  us  our  recent 
boasted  tranquillity,  and  its  accompanying  happiness  and  pros- 
perity. And  in  furtherance  of  this  most  valuable  end,  I earn- 
estly entreat  the  orderly  and  well  disposed,  except  such  as  may 
be  engaged  in  aiding  the  civil  authority,  to  remain  at  home,  and 
prevent  the  younger  members  of  their  family  from  resorting  to 
tumultuary  assemblages.  JESSE  HUNT,  mayor. 

Which  he  thus  explains  on  Monday— 

Mayor’s  office,  Baltimore,  Aug.  10 th. 

Having  stated  in  a publication  of  yesterday,  in  reference  to 
the  melancholy  occurrences  of  the  past  nights,  that  fire  arms 
were  resorted  to  against  my  judgment  and  advice,  and  having 
learned  with  extreme  pain  that  the  language  used  by  me  has 
induced  some  persons  to  suppose  that  the  use  of  fire  arms  was 
entirely  unauthorised  by  any  competent  power.  I deem  it  an 
imperative  act  of  justice,  at  the  first  moment  of  being  informed 
of  the  interpretation  which  I supposed  this  part  of  my  publica- 
tion of  yesterday  might  bear,  distinctly  to  state  that  the  persons 
who  used  fire  arms  were  fully  authorised  so  to  do,  but  again  re- 
peat that  the  order  was  not  issued  by  me. 

JESSE  HUNT,  mayor. 

And  thus  wa9  the  city  yielded;  and,  in  consequence, 
the  prisoners  made  on  Sunday  morning,  were  released— 
as  tneyf  certainly,  would have  been  on  Sunday  nighty  by 
their  colleagues. 

On  Sunday,  the  people,  without  a head,  had  nothing  to 
do  but  to  look  on  and  tremble.  No  one  felt  himself 
safe— as  every  thing  was  given  up.  Anarchy  prevailed. 
The  law  and  its  officers  were  away ! 

But  Monday  morning  changed  the  aspect  of  things. — 
It  now  appeared  that  the  people  were  called  upon  to  de- 
fend, not  only  their  property,  but  also  their  lives — and 
it  was  manifest  that  there  was  a general,  but  gloomy, 
resolution  entertained  to  do  both.  Things  had  reverted 
to  their  original  elements — there  was  no  law , and. a head 
was  wanted  to  bring  order  out  of  confusion.  This  was 
easily  found  in  gen.  Samuel  Smith — who  being  elected 
chairman  Trjr  S^feat " 'a's's'emBlSgei'  at  the  Exchange,  ac- 
cepted the  trust  reposed  in  him,  and,  with  the  alacrity 
of  youth,  though  in  his  83d  year,  took  his  seat,  and  told 
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the  assembly  that  the  time  for  resolving  had  passed  away, 
and  that  for  action  had  arrived.  The  flag  of  the  union 
had  been  previously  raised,  and,  with  it  at  their  head,  the 
people  marched  to  the  Park,  when  being  addressed  brief- 
ly by  general  Smith  and  others,  and  told  what  they  ought 
to  do,  they  speedily  retired  to  prepare  themselves  in- 
stantly to  obey.  The  orders  were  to  arm,  and  to  re- 
pair to  the  City  Hall.  The  fire  companies  were  also 
called  out,  and  appeared  on  the  ground  in  great  force. 
In  the  mean  time  the  city  councils  had  met  and  the  fol- 
lowing proceedings  took  place — 

Proceedings  of  the  first  branch,  Monday , Jlug.  10. 

The  first  branch  of  the  city  council  met  pursuant  to  a sum- 
mons from  the  mayor. 

Present  all  the  members  except  Messrs.  Ross,  Fenby  and  Ty- 
son. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Scott,  it  was  resolved.  That  a message 
should  be  sent  to  the  mayor,  stating  that  the  branch  was  ready 
to  receive  any  communication  which  he  might  have  to  make; 
and  appointing  on  their  part  Messrs.  Scott  and  Dryden.  The 
second  branch  assented,  and  appointed  on  their  part  Mr.  Car- 
roll. 

Mr.  Scott,  from  the  joint  committee  above  stated,  reported 
that  they  had  performed  the  duty  assigned  them,  and  that  the 
mayor  would,  in  a short  time,  make  a verbal  communication, 
which  he  did  by  addressing  the  council — after  which  Mr.  Scott 
moved  that  a message  be  sent  to  the  second  branch,  proposing 
a joint  committee  be  appointed  to  take  into  consideration  the 
mayor’s  communication,  appointing  on  the  part  of  this  branch 
Messrs.  Scott,  Myers,  Ridgely,  Steuart,  Gardner,  Ball  and 
Seidenstricker.  The  second  branch  assented,  and  appointed 
on  their  part  Messrs.  Carroll,  Stuart,  Reany  and  Smith. 

Mr.  Scott  from  the  said  committee,  submitted  the  following 
report,  which  was  read  a first,  and  by  special  order  the  second 
time,  and  concurred  in.  It  was  also  concurred  in  by  the  se- 
cond branch. 

The  joint  committee  of  both  branches  of  the  city  council  of 
Baltimore,  to  whom  was  referred  the  communication  of  the 
mayor,  take  leave  to 

report: 

That  they  recommend  an  appeal  to  the  good  sense  of  this 
community,  and  present  an  address  to  that  effect  as  a part  of 
this  report.  They  also  recommend  that  the  same  be  signed  by 
the  mayor  and  the  presidents  of  the  first  and  second  branches — 
printed  and  circulated  forthwith.  Which  is  respectfully  sub- 
mitted. 


committee  of  1st 
branch. 


committee  of  2d 
branch. 


John  Scott, 

Henry  Myers, - 
Jus.  L.  Ridgely, 

Jno.  M.  Steuart, 

Ocorge  Gardner, 

Walter  Ball, 

J.  B.  Seidenstricker ■ 

James  Carroll, 

Wm.  Reany , 

D.  Stuart, 

Jacob  Smith  3 

THE  MAYOR  AND  CITY  COUNCIL  TO  THE  PEOPLE  OF  BALTI- 
MORE. 

We  feel  ourselves  bound  to  address  you  on  the  subject  of  the 
unhappy  disturbances  of  the  public  peace.  It  is  entitled  to 
your  consideration.  Can  you  peruse  it,  without  yielding  to  the 
lawfully  constituted  authorities  of  your  city  your  attention  and 
zealous  co-operation?  Does  not  every  citizen  look  with  pain- 
ful emotions  upon  the  melancholy  events  which  have  transpir- 
ed, which  have  insulted  the  dignity,  sported  with  the  happi- 
ness, subverted  the  peace,  and  defamed  the  fair  character  of 
our  city? 

Citizens  of  Baltimore!  we  appeal  to  your  known  sense  of 
public  right;  to  your  known  submission  to  the  supremacy  of 
law,  to  unite  with  us  in  every  peaceful  effort  to  restore  public 
tranquillity,  and  we  earnestly  exhort  you  to  maintain  it. 

Lei  not  curiosity  carry  any  to  public  and  tumultuous  meet- 
ings, lest  the  guilty  be  confounded  with  the  innocent.  We  en- 
treat all  good  men  to  remain  at  home,  unless  called  upon  to 
aid  the  civil  authority. 

The  laws  must  prevail,  else  there  can  be  no  security  to  life 
or  property,  and  the  countenance  of  further  violence  must 
reach  in  its  consequences  the  guilty  and  innocent  alike. 

In  vain  shall  we  have  inherited  the  sacred  liberties  transmit- 
ted to  us  by  our  forefathers;  in  vain  shall  we  claim  a rank 
among  the  civilized  nations  of  the  earth;  in  vain  shall  we  live, 
if  the  civil  authorities  be  trampled  under  foot  and  the  wildest 
.passions  of  human  nature  be  substituted  for  peace  and  order. 

Let  tbr  representatives  of  the  people  not  then  appeal  in  vain 
to  their  sound  judgment  and  intelligence.  We  invoke  the 
whole  community  to  unite  with  us  In  every  pacific  effort  to  re- 
store tranquillity  to  the  city,  and  the  supremacy  of  the  laws  of 
•tne  land. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Myers,  a message  was  sent  to  the  second 
branch,  proposing  that  when  the  councils  adjourn  this  after- 
noon they  adjourn  until  Tuesday  morning  at  10  o’clock-the 
second  branch  assented  thereto,  and  the  branch  adjourned  ac- 
cordingly. J 

The  mayor  having;  retired  from  his  seat,  (which  he 
formally  resigned  next  day),  the  president  of  the  first 


branch  of  the  council,  gen.  Anthony  Mihenberge?, 
officio,  took  his  place;  and,  aided  by  gen.  Smith,  issued 
the  necessary  orders.  Even  the  middle  district  watch, 
(through  the  scene  of  the  riots)  we  believe,  had  not  beers 
set  on  the  preceding  night!  Such  was  the  confusion 
that  prevailed. 

On  Monday  evening  a large  display  of  citizens,  in  arms, 
attended  at  the  mayor’s  office;  they  were  stationed  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  city,  with  tire  firemen,  ready  also  for 
action,  and  peace  prevailed  during  the  night.  The  streets 
were  as  quiet  as  the  grave — except  in  the  heavy  tread 
of  detachments  of  armed  men  to  reconnoitre  its  dif- 
ferent parts. 

On  Tuesday,  the  11th,  the  following  were  published— 
Mayor’s  office,  Jlugust  II,  1835. 

The  mayor  of  the  city  offers  his  hearty  congratulations  to  the 
people  of  Baltimore,  upon  the  tranquillity  which  prevailed  dur- 
ing the  past  night,  and  assures  them  that  the  permanent  resto- 
ration of  order  is  now  certain,  if  a continuance  of  ttie  same  ex- 
ertions should  be  made,  of  which  he  does  not  entertain  a doubt. 
He  begs  leave  to  return  the  thanks  of  the  civil  authorities  to  the 
firemen  who  so  promptly  and  handsomely  tendered  their  servi- 
ces yesterday,  and  requests  them  to  assemble  again  on  this  even- 
ing, at  6 o’clock,  at  their  respective  places  of  rendezvous,  pre- 
pared to  repeat  for  the  night,  the  duty  which  they  have  already 
so  successfully  performed.  To  the  officers,  soldiers  and  volun.j 
teer  citizens,  he  respectfully  tenders,  on  behalf  of  the  commu- 
nity, his  sincere  and  profound  acknowledgments  for  the  spirited 
manner  in  which  they  appeared  and  secured  the  public  peace; 
referring  them  to  the  printed  division  orders,  issued  by  the  ma- 
jor general,  for  their  future  guidance. 

A.  MILTENBERGER,  mayor. 

To  the  citizens  of  Baltimore. 

Fellow  citizens:  A fearful  crisis  has  arisen  in  otir  affairs,  whicla 
calls  for  the  exertion  of  our  most  determined  energies.  The 
character  and  prosperity  of  our  city — the  security  of  our  proper- 
ty— the  safety  of  our  persons  are  jeopardised  by  a body  of  excit- 
ed and  deluded  men. 

The  spread  and  progress  of  this  deadly  evi!  most  he  stayed — 
existing  disorders  must  be  repressed,  and  this  reign  of  terror 
subverted,  or  our  city  is  irretrievably  lost. 

Upon  you,  my  fellow  citizens,  the  sacred  duty  of  maintaining 
the  supremacy  of  the  law  and  the  sanctity  of  our  homes  is  de- 
volved. It  cannot  be  reposed  in  safer  hands.  Every  motive 
which  can  address  itself  to  yon,  as  men  and  citizens,  appeals  to 
you  for  its  faithful  and  fearless  discharge.  I have  eveiy  confi- 
dence that  this  appeal  will  not  prove  fruitless  and  vain. 

To  render  effective  your  exertions  in  maintenance  of  the  pub- 
lic peace,  requires  concert  of  action,  and  to  this  cud,  organiza- 
tion. To  secure  this  I have  labored  and  am  laboring — "nothing 
on  my  part  shall  be  left  undone,  which  may  he  calculated  to 
promote  it.  I call  upon  you,  my  fellow  citizens,  to  aid  me  in 
this  important  purpose.  Enroll  yourselves  in  yonr  ward  asso- 
ciations. Confer  freely  with  the  friends  of  good  order  in  every 
part  of  the  city,  and  unite  your  counsels  with  theirs  for  the  vin- 
dication of  the  wholesome  and  salutary  sway  of  the  law. 

To  afford  time  for  a free  interchange  of  opinion,  and  opportu- 
nity for  improved  and  effective  organization,  I respectfully  sug- 
gest to  citizens  engaged  in  every  branch  of  business,  to  close 
their  stores,  work  shops  and  offices,  every  day  at  six  o’clock, 
P.  M.  until  the  reign  of  order  shall  be  restored,  and  our  beloved 
city  redeemed  from  the  misrule  under  which  it  has  unhappily 
fallen.  A.  MILTENBERGER,  mayor  of  Baltimore. 

THIRD  DIVISION  OF  MARYLAND  MILITIA. 

Head  quarters,  City  Hall,  Jhigust  1 lth,  1835. 

The  major  general  of  this  division  of  the  Maryland  militia 
having  received  a requisition  from  the  civil  authority  to  call  out 
such  part  of  the  military  force  under  his  command,  as  he  might 
deem  sufficient  to  preserve  the  public  peace,  immediately  ap- 
pealed to  his  fellow  citizens  for  that  aid,  and  it  is  witlt  great 
pleasure  he  announces  that  they  promptly  volunteered  in  such 
numbers  as  to  assure  the  public  tranquillity,  and  to  give  this 
community  the  most  gratifying  evidence  that  kind  feelings  and 
good  order  are  restored  throughout  the  city. 

The  officers  and  men  of  the  third  division  will  parade  this  day 
at  5 o’clock,  P.  M.  and  report  themselves  to  head  quarters,  as 
also  the  volunteer  citizens  who  so  patriotically  enrolled  them- 
selves and  did  duty  on  yesterday;  but  if  their  services  should  be 
wanted  at  an  earlier  hour,  they  will  assemble  and  repair  to  head 
quarters  at  the  discharge  of  three  cannon,  to  be  fired  in  succes- 
sion. JOHN  SPEAR  SMITH,  major  general. 

Baltimore,  August  1UA,  1835. 

Aereenbly  to  division  orders  issued  by  major  general  John  S. 
Smith,  the  cavalry  regiment,  M.  M.  will  parade  this  evening,  at 
5 o’clock,  in  undress,  with  side  arms  and  pistols,  and  provided 
with  12  rounds  of  ball  cartridges.  HENRY  MYERS, 

lient.  col.  5th  C.  regt.  M.  M. 

The  “American”  of  Wednesday,  says — 

Order  is  restored  in  our  city.  Roused  by  the  excesses  com- 
mitted on  Saturday  and  Sunday,  the  citizens  turned  out  on 
Monday,  and  under  the  direction  and  authority  of  the  mayor 
and  council  were  organized  in  armed  bodies  for  the  protection 
of  their  lives  and  property.  From  fifteen  hundred  to  two  thou- 
sand, independently  of  the  fire  companies,  were  under  arms  al  I 
Monday  night.  No  attempt  was  made  to  continue  the  lawless 
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proceedings  of  the  two  preceding  evenings.  The  supremacy  of 
she  (avv  is  fully  reasserted,  and  confidence  completely  re-estab- 
lished. 

On  Monday  morning  a feeling  of  indignation  spread  through 
the  community  at  the  sight  of  the  devastations  which  had  been 
committed  the  night  before,  and  at  the  threats  of  further  vio- 
lence. A town  meeting  was  called.  Our  venerable  fellow  ci- 
tizen, general  Samuel  Smith,,  presided,  and  a call  was  made 
upon  all  such  inhabitants  as  valued  their  rights  and  were  dis- 
posed to  protect  them,  to  meet  at  noon  in  Howard’s  Park. 
Here,  accordingly,  a large  concourse  assembled,  and  marched 
in  order  to  the  mayor’s  office.  General  Smith  made  to  the  as- 
semblage a spirited  appeal,  the  more  impressive  from  the  cha- 
racter of  the  speaker,  who,  after  a half  century  of  public  ser- 
vice, now  came  forward  in  his  eighty  third  year  to  lead  his 
townsmen  in  their  determination  to  vindicate  the  authority  of 
the  law  and  defend  their  persons  and  property.  The  multitude 
assembled  were  requested  to  organize  themselves  in  their  re- 
spective wards,  and  reassemble  at  the  City  Hall  at  six  o’clock. 
This  was  efficiently  done,  and  before  night  the  various  bodies 
were  well  armed  and  distributed  over  the  city,  through  which 
they  patrolled  during  the  whole  night. 

Regrets  for  what  is  passed  are  idle.  The  town  has  learnt  a 
lesson  from  the  doings  of  the  last  few  days  that  will  never  be 
forgotten.  Feelings  which  should  ever  animate  the  governing 
.power,  particularly  in  a republic — a willingness  to  preserve 
peace  by  peaceful  means  and  a reluctance  to  proceed  to  the 
last  extremity,  fatally  misled  the  city  authorities  last  week. 
These  dispositions  diverted  them  from  the  adoption  of  the  only 
means  of  effecting  their  object.  Had  the  force  which  volun- 
teered on  Saturday  to  keep  the  peace,  been,  as  it  was  on  Mon- 
day, organised  as  an  armed  force,  not  only  would  the  designs  of 
the  violently  disposed  have  been  frustrated,  but  bloodshed 
would  certainly  have  been  frustrated,  but  bloodshed  would  cer- 
tainly have  been  prevented.  Such  a manifestation  of  power 
and  resolution  would  have  deterred  them,  and  preserved  the 
city  from  the  horrors  of  the  last  few  days. 

The  following  will  shew  the  state  of  the  times — 

Fellow  citizens — let  us  pause! 

Last  night  we  have  nobly  shown  what  robbers  are  to  expect 
at  the  hands  of  Baltimoreans,  but  let  us  stop  now  and  give 
them  a chance  once  more  to  make  restitution,  and  if  they  can 
to  justify  themselves. 

For  this  purpose,  let  US  in  general  town  meeting,  on  Wed- 
nesday next  (to  give  all  concerned  time  to  appear)  of  which 
hour  and  place  will  be  published  in  the  daily  papers,  appoint 
five  respectable  citizens,  and  THEY  five  more,  to  examine  all 
the  affairs  of  the  bank  of  Maryland,  and  on  their  verdict  let 
their  innocence  or  i»u i 1 1 rest.  IF  innocent  we  have  done  them 
WRONG— if  GUILTY,  and  they  do  not  make  restitution  to 
the  widow  and  orphan  to  the  FULL  EXTENT  of  their  means, 
let  us  visit  them  with  the  just  indignation  of  an  injured  com- 
munity. But  fellow  citizens  you  are  beseeched  not  to  proceed 
further  at  present,  out  of  respect  to  your  characters  as  good 
men,  but  to  afford,  in  mercy  to  the  guilty,  once  more  a chance 
to  turn  from  the  evil  of  their  ways.  It  will  be  doing  as  we 
would  be  done  by.  More  need  not  be  said. 

ONE  OF  THE  PEOPLE. 

Sunday  evening,  Aug.  9. 

A CARD. 

(^Doctor  Bond  has  been  informed  that  a report  has  been 
put  in  circulation  that  he  fired  a musket  on  Saturday  night.  I 
deem  it  only  necessary  to  state  that  I have  not  fired  a gun  of 
any  description  for  twenty-five  years  After  the  resignation  of 
Mr.  Read,  who  had  been  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  con- 
stabulary guard  placed  at  the  junction  of  Fayette  and  St.  Paul’s 
streets,  I accepted  the  command  at  the  request  of  the  mayor, 
who  assigned  as  a reason  for  making  the  request,  that  from  my 
age  and  character,  he  could  better  depend  upon  my  discretion 
and  prudence  than  upon  that  of  any  other  person  who  was  at 
hand.  That,  this  confidence  was  not  misplaced  is  proved  by 
the  fact,  that  no  injury  was  done  by  fire  arms  at  that  point. 

August  10. 

A CARD. 

I think  it  necessary  To  publish  the  following  certificate,  to 
correct  certain  misrepresentations  which  have  been  circulated 
in  regard  to  my  conduct.  LEON  DYER. 

Being  present  last  evening,  (Sunday,  9th  August,  1835)  at  the 
house  said  to  be  owned  by  Hugh  McElderry,  in  Calvert  street, 
adjoining  that  occupied  by  Mr.  Carter  A.  Hall,  at  the  moment 
when  a crowd  of  persons  assembled,  as  was  understood,  for 
the  purpose  of  demolishing  said  house,  we  take  pleasure  in 
saying,  that  through  the  instrumentality  and  exertion  made  use 
of  by  Mr.  Leon  Dyer,  the  collection  of  persons  were  made  sa- 
tisfied that  the  house  did  not  belong  to  Mr.  McElderry,  and  that 
the  course  intended  to  be  pursued  was  desisted  from,  and  the 
crowd  dispersed  or  went  off.  We  further  declare  as  our  opi- 
nion, that  it  was  at  the  imminent  peril  of  life  that  Mr.  Dyer 
stepped  forward,  and  through  his  sole  persuasion  violence  was 
prevented.  A.  L.  MOORE, 

W.  COWLES, 

GEORGE  NEILSON, 

C.  A.  HALL. 

W.  BROMWELL, 
SAMUEL  K.  GEORGE. 

From  the  “American,”  of  Wednesday — 

Notwithstanding  the  inclemency  of  the  weather  yesterday 
evening,  the  requisition  of  major  general  Smith  was  responded 


to  with  alacrity  by  large  numbers  of  citizens,  who  repaired  to 
the  City  Hall  and  received  arms  and  ammunition.  Several 
new  corps  of  citizen  soldiers  were  formed  and  officered,  and 
additional  numbers  were  enrolled  in  those  organized  on  the 
preceding  day.  A number  of  the  volunteer  corps  also  reported 
themselves  for  duty.  Additional  supplies  of  arms  were  receiv- 
ed at  head  quarters  yesterday. 

At  ten  o’clock  last  night  perfect  tranquillity  pervaded  every 
part  of  the  city.  [And  so  remained  all  night.] 

$(^=>A  body  of  about  one  hundred  United  States  regular  troops 
reached  this  city  last  night  from  Washington,  by  the  rail  road. 
A corps  of  United  States  regulars  from  Fort  Severn,  Annapolis, 
is  also  reported  to  have  arrived  last  night. 

Four  of  the  convicts  confined  in  the  penitentiary  made  an 
abortive  effort  to  escape  yesterday  morning.  During  the  pre- 
valence of  a heavy  shower,  the  workmen  who  were  employed 
in  the  erection  of  a shop  in  the  yard  retired  under  a shelter, 
and  the  occasion  was  promptly  improved  by  the  convicts  in 
question  to  remove  the  builder’s  ladder  to  the  yard  wall,  about 
midway  between  the  centry  boxes.  They  immediately  mount- 
ed it,  and  three  of  them  escaped  over  the  wall,  without 
hurt  from  the  fire  of  the  guards.  The  fourth  was  shot  in  the 
leg,  and  fell  back  into  the  yard.  The  alarm  was  immediately 
given,  and  Mr.  James  Lerew,  who  lives  in  the  neighborhood, 
made  pursuit  after  one  of  the  convicts  whom  he  saw  running 
across  an  adjacent  field.  Lerew  soon  overtook  him,  when  the 
convict  drew  a knife  and  threatened  to  kill  him  if  he  molested 
his  flight.  Nothing  daunted  by  the  threat  or  weapon,  Mr.  L. 
advanced  and  knocked  him  down  with  his  fist,  wrenched  the 
knife  from  him,  and  held  him  there  until  persons  came  to  his 
assistance,  and  the  convict  was  secured. 

A short  time  afterwards  a boy  came  to  Mr.  L.  and  told  him 
that  he  suspected  one  of  the  escaped  convicts  had  secreted 
himself  in  a neighboring  out  house.  He  immediately  took  bis 
gun,  broke  open  the  door  of  the  house,  and  found  that  the  in- 
formation was  correct.  With  the  aid  of  his  youthful  compa- 
nion, this  convict  was  also  secured  and  returned  to  the  peni- 
tentiary. The  fourth  convict  was  not  taken  for  upwards  of 
two  hours  afterwards,  and  in  the  manner  in  which  he  was 
detected  is  not  a little  singular.  One  of  the  deputy  keepers, 
Mr.  John  Brown,  whose  residence  is  on  the  falls  some  dis- 
tance north  of  the  penitentiary,  after  having  been  actively  en- 
gaged in  a fruitless  search,  went  home  for  the  purpose  of 
changing  his  wet  clothing.  When  he  was  about  completing 
the  change,  his  daughter  pointed  his  attention  to  the  circum- 
stance of  the  falling  of  soot  down  the  chimney.  He  directed 
her  to  run  into  the  yard  and  watch  the  top  of  the  chimney, 
when  she  immediately  announced  that  the  very  object  of  his 
pursuit  had  just  emerged  from  the  chimney  top,  and  was  mak- 
ing his  way  into  the  yaid.  The  keeper,  it  is  not  necessary  to 
say,  needed  no  second  call,  and  in  a moment  the  convict  was 
in  his  grasp  and  secured.  On  his  way  back  to  the  peniten- 
tiary he  jocosely  remarked  lo  the  deputy  that  after  having  so 
very  nearly  effected  his  escape,  it  was  a most  unlucky  mis- 
chance to  “run  right  into  the  bear’s  nest.’5 

From  the  Gazette , of  Wednesday  evening — 

War  department,  August  Will,  1835. 

Sir:  Upon  the  requisition  of  the  executive  of  Maryland,  the 
companies  of  United  States  troops  at  fort  Washington  and  An- 
napolis, have  been  ordered  to  Fort  McHenry,  there  to  remain 
subject  lo  the  call  of  the  civil  authorities  of  Baltimore  to  aid 
in  preserving  the  peace  of  the  city. 

The  letter  of  the  governor  has  been  forwarded  to  the  presi- 
dent at  the  Rip  Raps,  that  he  may,  if  he  deem  it  proper,  order 
some  of  the  companies  of  troops  from  Fort  Monroe,  also  to 
join  the  troops  at  Fort  McHenry. 

It  is  hoped  that  these  measures  will  contribute  to  the  resto- 
ration of  peace  and  order.  Very  respectfully,  your  obedient 
servant,  C.  A.  HARRIS, 

Acting  secretary  of  war. 

To  the  mayor  of  Baltimore,  Maryland. 

Mayor’s  office,  Baltimore,  August  With. 

The  mayor  of  the  city  has  the  pleasure  to  again  congratulate 
the  people  of  Baltimore,  upon  the  continued  tranquillity  which 
prevailed  during  the  past  night.  I again  request  the  firemen  to 
assemble  this  evening  as  heretofore,  and  render  their  valuable 
services  in  aid  of  the  military  in  preserving  the  peace  of  the 
city.  A.  MILTENBERGER,  mayor. 

TO  THE  PUBLIC— TENTH  WARD.* 

Resolved,  That  we  of  the  10th  ward,  will  agree  with  the 
majority  of  our  citizens  in  general,  to  aid  in  the  present  crisis, 
to  suppress  the  aspect  of  affairs. 

But  as  a further  view  of  our  opinions,  we  herewith  submit 
a series  of  resolutions — 

Resolved,  That  the  citizens  of  the  J 0th  ward  in  ward  meet- 
ing, assembled,  to  deliberate  upon  wJiat  was  best  to  be  done 
to  preserve  the  peace  of  the  ward  in  this  alarming  crisis,  and 
the  city  in  general,  do  most  sincerely  regret  and  deprecate  the 
murderous  transactions  which  took  place  on  Saturday  evening 


*This  meeting  is  said  to  have  consisted  of  only  twelve  per- 
sons. It  reminds  us  of  other  meetings  that  have  been  lately 
held— to  express  the  “voice  of  the  people.” 
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last,  through  the  mismanagement  and  misconduct  of  a few 
ignorant  aiid  impassioned  young  men. 

Resolved.,  That  the  citizens  of  the  tenth  ward  view  with  sor- 
row and  regret  the  destruction  of  property  to  such  an  alarming 
extent. 

Resolved,  That  this  ward  do  most  earnestly  beg  and  entreat 
those  persons  who  have  been  concerned  in  the  destruction  of 
the  properly  of  the  city,  for  the  peace  of  the  city,  for  the  peace 
and  protection  of  our  wives  and  families,  to'desist — and  to  show 
by  their  magnanimity  that  they  are  willing  to  restore  order. 

Resolved,  That  this  ward  view  with  disgust  the  late  transac- 
tions in  the  concerns  of  the  bank  of  Maryland,  and  some  other 
banking  and  moneyed  institutions,  and  do  most  earnestly  de- 
sire and  recommend  that  tlie  persons  who  were  concerned  in 
those  transactions,  be  requested  to  quit  the  city  forever. 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  meeting  that  John  B. 
Morris  and  Richard  W.  Gill,  have  no  right  to  withhold  the 
books  of  the  bank  of  Maryland  front  the  rightful  creditors  of  the 
bank. 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  request  of  this  ward  that  those  per- 
sons give  them  up  to  the  creditors. 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  all  present,  that  Reverdy 
Johnson  has  been  acting  both  an  ungentlemanly  and  dishonora- 
ble part  in  that  transaction,  by  advocating  the  retention  of 
those  books  into  the  hands  of  the  trustees;  and  should  be  driven 
out  of  town  if  he  should  ever  have  the  presumption  to  come 
into  it.  SAMUEL  MASS,  chairman. 

John  C.  Rau,  secretary. 

(j^A  card.  The  resolutions  passed  at  the  meeting  of  the 
citizens  of  the  tenth  ward,  where  my  name  appears  as  secreta- 
ry, were  not  of  my  origin,  nor  approved  by  me,  except  the  first, 

JOHN  C.  RAU. 

[Samuel  Mass,  by  “a  turn  of  fortune’s  wheel,”  was 
president  of  the  executive  council  of  the  state  of  Mary- 
land, last  year.  For  the  preceding  placard,  he  has  been 
held  to  bail  in  a large  sum — 4,000.  The  secretary  of 
the  meeting  was  held  in  the  same  amount.  Many  ar- 
rests were  made  during  the  day — of  persons  for  whom 
bail  was  not  offered,  or  refused,  and  they  were  commit- 
ted]. 

A CARD. 

(J^y-An  evening  paper  having  thought  proper  to  publish  a se- 
ries of  resolutions,  passed  by  certain  citizens  of  the  tenth  ward, 
assembled  without  distinction  of  parties,  after  the  recent  me- 
lancholy and  deplorable  events  had  occurred,  with  remarks 
calculated  to  reflect  on  the  undersigned,  he  deems  it  due  to 
himself  and  the  public,  to  request  a suspension  of  opinion  upon 
the  subject,  as  the  matter  referred  to  is  in  a train  of  investiga- 
tion before  the  judicial  tribunals  of  the  country,  where,  he  pre- 
sumes, full  and  fair  investigation  will  be  had.  He  deprecates, 
in  the  mean  time,  any  attempt  to  forestall  public  sentiment 
upon  the  subject.  SAM’L  MASS. 

August  13. 

CITY  COUNCIL. 

Proceedings  of  the  first  branch,  August  12. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Lee,  Mr.  Millholland  took  the  chair. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Scott,  the  branch  proceeded  to  elect  a 
president  pro  tern.  Messrs.  Child  and  Chalmers  being-appoint- 
ed tellers,  after  counting  the  votes  it  appeared  Mr.  Millholland 
was  duly  elected. 

Mr.  Scott  offered  the  following  which  were  read  the  first 
time: 

Resolved,  by  both  branches  of  the'  city  council  of  Baltimore, 
That  we  cordially  approve  the  energetic  and  decided  efforts 
which  have  been  made  to  put  down  the  disgraceful  riots  which 
have  disturbed  our  city  and  destroyed  the  peace  and  quiet  of 
the  community. 

Resolved,  That  we  will  unite  our  efforts  with  those  of  our 
fellow-citizens  who  have  come  forward  to  sustain  and  enforce 
the  majesty  of  the  law,  and  to  restore  peace. 

Resolved,  That  we  tender  our  thanks  to  the  mayor,  to  gene- 
ral Smith  , to  gen.  John  Spear  Smith,  gen.  Leaken,  gen.  Steu 
art,  cols.  Howard,  Myers,  Finley,  Dutton  and  Glass,  and  our 
other  fellow  citizens,  for  the  efforts  which  they  have  already 
mnde  to  restore  and  sustain  the  majesty  of  the  laws— and  we 
rrqnest  a continuance  of  those  efforts,  and  of  their  active  co- 
operation, until  quiet  is  restored  to  our  late  peaceable  commu- 
nity. 

Resolved,  That  a copy  of  these  resolutions,  signed  by  the  pre- 
sidents of  both  branches,  be  communicated  to  the  mayor,  and 
to  each  of  those  gentlemen  liereiH  before  mentioned,  and  that 
they  be  also  published  in  all  the  daily  newspapers  published  in 
this  city. 

Mr.  Ball  moved  the  branch  now  adjourn  which  was  dissent- 
ed from  by  the  following  vote,  the  yeas  and  nays  being  called 
for  by  Mr.  Scott. 

Yeas — Messrs.  Sanders,  Seidenstricker,  Chalmers,  George, 
Ball,  Peregoy — 6. 

Nays— Messrs.  President,  Fenby,  Stran,  Stansbury,  Child, 
Myers,  Tensfield,  Scott,  Gardner,  Fosbenner,  Dryden,  Tyson, 
Lee — 13.  ’ * 

The  resolutions  were  then  ordered  to  a second  reading. 

Mr.  Seidenstricker  offered  the  following  as  an  amendment: 
Amendment  proposed  to  2 d resolution: 

Strike  out  in  the  2d  line,  the  words  “the  mayor,”  and  insert 
“Jesse  Hunt,  late  mayor,  to  Anthony  Miltenberger,  mayor  of 
the  city.” 


And  moved  that  the  whole  be  laid  on  the  table,  which  was 
dissented  from  by  the  following  vote,  the  yeas  and  nays  being 
called  for  by  Mr.  Scott. 

Y eas — Messrs.  President,  Sanders,  Seidenstricker,  Chalmers, 
Dryden,  George,  Ball,  Peregoy — 8. 

Nays — Messrs.  Millholland,  Fenby,  Stran,  Stansbury,  Child, 
Tensfield,  Scott,  Gardner,  Fosbenner,  Tyson,  Lee — 11. 

Mr.  Scott  offered  the  following  to  precede  the  last  resolution. 
Resolved,  That  we  have  full  confidence  in  the  integrity  and 
fidelity  of  Jesse  Hunt,  esq.  our  late  mayor,  and  regret  that  the 
measures  recommended  to  and  adopted  by  him  did  not  prove 
adequate  to  attain  the  object— and  that  we  do  not  impute  to 
him  personally  any  fault  for  the  disastrous  events  of  Saturday 
and  Sunday  last. 

Mr.  Lee  moved  that  the  whole  be  laid  on  the  table  until  to- 
morrow, which  was  assented  to. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Ball,  the  branch  adjourned  until  to  mor- 
row morning  at  10  o’clock. 

[The  second  branch  did  not  form  a quorum  this  day; 
and  hence  the  resolutions  that  passed,  were  not  further 
acted  upon. 

It  is  probable  that  gen.  S.  Smith  will  be  elected  mayor 
of  the  city  of  Baltimore,  for  the  residue  of  Mr.  Hunt's 
time;  and  the  Chronicle  informs  us  that  he  will  serve,  if 
elected. 

The  U.  S.  troops  returned  to  Washington,  in  the  rail 
road  cars,  on  Wednesday  evening.  They  were  not 
needed  here,  but  wanted  at  home. 

Wednesday  night  passed  over  quietly.  Order  prevail- 
ed— and  the  laws  were  respected.  The  stores  were  ge- 
nerally closed  at  6 P.  M.  as  on  Monday  and  Tuesday 
evening. 

DIVISION  ORDER. 

Head  quarters,  City  Hall,  third  division  M.  M.  13 th  Aug.  1835. 

Peace  and  good  order  continue  to  prevail  in  every  part  of  the 
city. 

The  officers  and  men  of  this  command  have  discharged  their 
arduous  duties  with  zeal  and  alacrity,  and  the  citizens  are 
deeply  impressed  with  the  necessity,  and  animated  with  a most 
laudable  determination,  to  maintain  the  supremacy  of  the  laws. 

The  major  general  has  great  pleasure  in  expressing  his  admi- 
ration of  the  perfect  organization  of  the  fire  companies,  and  in 
bearing  his  testimony  to  the  important  services  they  have  ren- 
dered. 

The  different  corps  and  volunteers  will  parade  at  their  re- 
spective stations  at  5 o’clock,  P.M.  and  the  commissioned  offi- 
cers will  report  to  head  quarters. 

JOHN  SPEAR  SMITH,  major  general. 

Head  quarters,  third  division,  M.  M.  13 th  August,  1835. 

DIVISION  ORDER. 

Officers  commanding  brigades  attached  to  the  3d  division,  are 
required  to  make  returns  of  their  commissioned  and  staff  offi- 
cers, to  the  inspector  of  division. 

The  practice  of  firing  without  cause,  by  the  troops  engaged 
in  the  preservation  of  the  peace  and  tranquillity  of  the  cily,  be- 
sides the  alarm  and  danger  it  produces,  is  a waste  of  ammuni- 
tion, and  is  hereby  strictly  prohibited.  By  order  of  major  gene- 
ral Smith,  JOHN  THOMAS,  inspector  of  division. 

A card.  The  subscriber,  grateful  for  the  manifold  public 
testimonials  of  approbation  accorded  him  by  his  fellow  citizens, 
particularly  in  again  naming  him  ns  a candidate  for  the  mayor- 
alty, cannot,  under  existing  circumstances,  appear  as  the  oppo- 
nent of  the  venerable  patriot  and  revered  citizen,  general  S. 
Smith,  to  whose  prompt  exertions,  in  a time  of  great  peril,  our 
city  is  indebted  mainly  for  the  tranquillity  and  security  which 
pervade  our  homes.  lie  begs,  therefore,  in  the  event  of  gene- 
ral Smith’s  acceptance  of  the  nomination,  to  withdraw  his 
name  as  a candidate.  Respectfully,  JACOB  SMALL. 
August  14. 

To  the  editors  of  the  American. 

Gentlemen:  Whilst  I deem  it  complimentary  that  any  por- 
tion of  my  fellow  citizens  should  regard  me  as  in  any  degree 
competent  to  discharge  the  important  duty  that  attach  to  the 
mayoralty  at  the  present  crisis— I ask  leave  to  state  that  I am 
not  to  be  considered  a candidate. 

To  those  who  would  give  any  consideration  to  my  opinion,  I 
would  remark,  that,  in  my  judgment,  the  interest  of  the  city 
would  be  best  promoted  by  the  election  of  the  patriot  and  hero, 
general  Samuel  Smith — who  commanding  more  of  the  public 
confidence  than  any  other  citizen,  has  more  than  any  other 
contributed  to  restore  order  to  our  outraged  city — and  who  by 
his  noble  and  decisive  course  on  Monday  last,  evinced  that  he 
unites  with  the  wisdom  and  experience  of  age,  that  ardor  and 
energy  of  spirit,  that  impelled  him  to  strike  for  liberty  at  the 
dawn  of  the  revolution. 

If  in  youth  he  assisted  to  resist  with  success  the  tyranny  of  a 
king — we  see  that  in  age  he  holds  in  check  the  tyranny  of  a 
mob.  Having  then  in  his  past  life  ample  security  for  the  future, 
is  it  not  our  interest  and  our  duty  to  elect  him  by  a unanimous 
vote?  THOMAS  FINLEY. 
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Tenth  ward  meeting. 

At  a full  meeting  of  the  10th  ward,  convened  at  the  Golden 
Horse,  corner  of  Franklin  and  Howard  streets,  on  the  13th  inst. 
at  5 o’clock,  P.  M.  Richard  Lemmon , esq.  was,  called  to  the 
chair,  and  Joseph  L.  Sanford  was  appointed  secretary.  The 
object  of  the  meeting  being  explained  by  James  George,  esq. 
various  resolutions  were  proposed  and  debated,  after  which  a 
division  of  opinion  prevailed,  when  capt.  Joseph  Willey  propos- 
ed the  following  preamble  and  resolutions,  which  were  adopt- 
ed: 

The  citizens  of  the  tenth  ward,  in  pursuance  of  a public  call, 
have  assembled  to  express  their  regret  at  the  late  scenes  of  vio- 
lence, and  of  opposition  to  the  laws  and  civil  authorities  of  the 
land,  alike  injurious  to  the  character  and  the  welfare  of  our 
city;  but  more  particularly  to  make  known  to  their  fellow  citi- 
zens of  Baltimore,  that  the  resolutions  passed  by  a meeting  of  a 
few  citizens  of  the  tenth  ward,  whereof  Samuel  Mass  was  chair- 
man, and  John  C.  Rau  secretary,  by  no  means  convey  the  feel- 
ings and  opinions  of  the  citizens  of  the  ward.  Therefore 
Resolved,  That  although  we  believe,  that  most  of  those  per- 
sons who  attended  the  meeting  of  the  tenth  ward  aforesaid,  had 
not  fully  considered  the  evil  effects  of  their  resolutions,  in  the 
then  state  of  excitement,  yet  in  the  opinion  of  this  meeting  the 
resolutions  passed  by  them  were  unjust , ill  timed  and  tended  to 
inflame  an  excitement  already  too  violent  to  be  suppressed  by 
the  peaceful  operation  of  the  law. 

Resolved,  That  it  does  not  become  this  meeting  to  express 
any  opinion  concerning  the  management  of  the  affairs  of  the 
bank  of  Maryland,  or  of  its  trustees,  or  of  any  other  banking  or 
moneyed  institutions,  but  in  their  opinion,  the  whole  subject 
should  be  left  to  judicial  investigation,  unbiassed  by  public  opi- 
nion. 

Resolved,  That  for  any  citizens  to  meet  together  and  to  threat- 
en to  enforce  the  banishment  of  any  other  citizen  or  citizens, 
from  the  community  of  which  they  are  members,  is  unconsti- 
tutional and  in  violation  of  the  dearest  rights  and  liberties  of  the 
people. 

Resolved,  That  if  Reverdy  Johnson,  or  any  other  person,  de- 
nounced in  the  resolutions  of  the  tenth  ward  aforesaid,  and 
threatened  with  forcible  expulsion  from  the  city,  shall  return 
and  resume  their  rights  as  citizens,  the  members  of  this  meet- 
ing, if  necessary,  will  cheerfully  embody,  and  actively  aid  the 
civil  authority,  in  protecting  them  in  the  most  perfect  security, 
and  in  the  full  enjoyments  of  their  rights  and  property. 

Resolved,  That  this  meeting  express  their  approbation  of  the 
conduct  of  judge  Brice,  during  the  late  tumults,  and  pledge 
themselves  to  him,  and  the  other  civil  authorities,  to  sustain 
them  in  the  preservation  of  the  public  peace. 

Together  with  the  following  proposed  as  an  amendment  by 
Samuel  Mass,  esq. 

Resolved,  That  it  is  both  ungentlemanly  and  unjust  for  any 
set  of  citizens  to  meet  and  pass  resolutions  which  may  have  a 
tendency  to  forestall  public  opinion  in  the  case  of  any  man,  much 
less  in  the  case  of  one  now  held  under  security  for  public  trial. 

RICHARD  LEMMON,  chairman. 
Joseph  L.  Sanford,  secretary. 

CITY  COUNCIL. 

Proceedings  of  the  first  branch,  August  Vdth,  1835. 

The  branch  met  pursuant  to  adjournment— present,  all  the 
members  except  Messrs.  Boyd,  Chalmers  and  Ross. 

A message  was  received  from  the  second  branch,  agreeing  to 
the  reference  of  the  communication  from  Jesse  Hunt,  esq.  late 
mayor  of  the  city,  and  the  one  received  from  the  present  mayor, 
and  appointing  on  their  part  Messrs.  Carroll  and  Reany. 

Mr.  Lee  from  the  joint  committee  submitted  the  following  re 
port  and  resolution,  which  was  read  a first,  and  by  special  order 
the  second  time,  and  unanimously  concurred  in,  and  sent  to  the 
second  branch. 

The  joint  committee  of  both  branches  of  the  city  council  of 
Baltimore,  to  whom  was  referred  the  communication  of  the 
mayor,  calling  the  attention  of  the  councils  to  the  necessity  of 
making  an  appropriation  to  meet  such  expenses  as  may  be  in 
curred  in  the  present  state  of  affairs,  take  leave  to  report  by  re- 
solution. JAMES  H.  LEE, 

JOHN  SCOTT, 

JOSHUA  DRYDEN, 

JAMES  CARROLL, 

WM.  REANY, 


com.  of  lsf  branch, 
com.  of  2d  branch. 


Resolved,  by  the  mayor  and  city  council  of  Baltimore,  That 
the  register  be,  and  he  is  hereby  authorised  and  required  to  pay 
out  of  any  unappropriated  money  in  the  treasury,  all  such  sums 
of  money  as  may  be  required  by  the  mayor  and  the  president  of 
either  branch  of  the  council  to  defray  any  expenses  which  in 
their  judgment  the  present  state  of  affairs  may  render  neces 
eary. 

The  second  branch  returned  the  same,  endorsed  concurred  in 
with  the  proposed  amendment. 

Amendment  proposed. 

Strike  out  “president  of  either  branch,”  and  insert  “presi 
dents  of  both  branches”— which  was  concurred  in  by  this 
branch. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Tyson,  the  branch  resumed  the  considera- 
tion of  the  resolutions  offered  by  Mr.  Scott  yesterday. 

Mr.  Ridgely  offered  the  following  resolutions  as  a substitute 
for  the  whole,  which  was  accepted  by  the  branch. 

Resolved,  by  both  branches  of  the  city  council  of  Baltimore , That 
whilst  we  regret  that  the  measures  adopted  by  Jesse  Hunt,  esq. 


late  mayor  of  the  city,  did  not  prove  effectual  in  suppressing 
the  riots  which  have  disturbed  the  order,  and  destroyed  the 
peace  and  quiet  of  the  community,  we  entertain  the  fullest  con- 
fidence in  his  integrity  and  fidelity,  and  hereby  lender  to  him 
the  thanks  of  the  corporation  for  the  honest  and  unceasing  ex- 
ertions made  by  Him  to  restore  peace  to  the  city  and  suprema- 
cy to  the  laws. 

Resolved,  further,  That  we  cordially  approve  the  energetic 
and  decided  efforts  which  have  been  made  to  put  down  the  dis- 
graceful riots  which  have  disturbed  our  city,  and  destroyed  the 
peace  and  quiet  of  the  town. 

Resolved,  That  we  will  unite  our  efforts  with  those  of  our 
fellow  citizens,  who  have  come  forward  to  sustain  and  enforce 
the  majesty  of  the  law,  and  restore  peace. 

Resolved,  That  we  tender  our  thanks  to  the  mayor  of  the 
city,  to  general  Samuel  Smith,  to  general  John  Spear  Smith,  to> 
the  firemen  of  the  city  of  Baltimore,  and  our  fellow  citizens, 
for  the  efforts  which  they  have  already  made  to  restore  and 
sustain  the  majesty  of  the  laws — and  we  request  a continuance 
of  their  efforts,  and  of  their  active  co-operation,  until  quiet  is 
restored  to  our  late  peaceable  community. 

Resolved,  That  a copy  of  these  resolutions,  signed  by  the  pre- 
sidents of  both  branches,  be  communicated  to  the  mayor  and  to 
each  of  those  gentlemen  herein  before  mentioned,  and  that  they 
be  also  published  in  all  the  daily  newspapers  published  in  this 
city. 

Mr.  Seidenstricker  offered  the  following  as  an  amendment: 
Resolved,  That  we  have  full  confidence  in  the  integrity  an<3 
fidelity  of  Jesse  Hunt,  esq.  our  late  mayor,  Anthony  Miltenber- 
ger,  esq.  mayor,  Wrn.  George  Read  and  James  P.  Heath,  esqs. 
and  such  other  citizens  as  volunteered  their  advice  and  services 
for  the  purpose  of  quelling  the  riot  which  existed  in  our  city  for 
the  last  few  days,  and  that  we  do  not  impute  to  them  any  fault 
for  the  disastrous  events  of  Saturday  and  Sunday  last. 

Which  was  dissented  from  by  the  following  vote,  the  yeas 
and  nays  being  called  for  by  Mr.  Seidenstricker. 

Yeas— Messrs.  Sanders,  Seidenstricker,  Chalmers,  Ball,  Pe- 
regoy — 5. 

Nays— Messrs.  Millholland,  Fenby,  Stran,  Steuart,  Child, 
Tensfield,  Scott,  Gardner,  Fosbenner,  Dryden,  Tyson,  Ridgely, 
George,  Lee— 14. 

The  question  was  then  taken  on  the  substitute  and  decided 
in  the  affirmative  by  the  following  vote,  the  yeas  and  nays  being 
called  for  by  Mr.  Scott,  the  president  having  been  excused  froi» 
voting  on  the  question. 

Yeas — Messrs.  Millholland,  Fenby,  Stran,  Sanders,  Chalmers-, 
Steuart,  Child,  Tensfield,  Scott,  Gardner,  Fosbenner,  Dryden, 
Tyson,  Ridgely,  George,  Lee,  Ball — 17. 

Nays— Messrs.  Seidenstricker,  Peregoy — 2. 

Mr.  Tyson  was  appointed  one  of  the  committee  of  enrollment 
in  the  place  of  Mr.  Ross,  who  was  absent. 

Mr.  Dryden,  from  the  committee,  reported  verbally  that  they 
had  waited  on  the  mayor,  and  that  he  informed  them  that  he 
had  no  further  communication  to  make. 

Mr.  Dryden  offered  the  following: 

Resolved,  by  both  branches  of  the  city  council  of  Baltimore , 
That  no  per  diem  be  charged  or  received  by  the  members  foi? 
their  services  during  the  present  session. 

Which  was  read  and  concurred  in  by  the  following  vote,  the 
yeas  and  nays  being  called  for  by  Mr.  Scott. 

Yeas — Messrs.  President,  Millholland,  Fenby,  Stran,  Stans- 
bury,  Sanders,  Seidenstricker,  Chalmers,  Steuart,  Child,  Scott* 
Gardner,  Fosbenner,  Dryden,  Tyson,  Ridgely, George,  Lee — 18* 
Nay — Mr.  Peregoy. 

A resolution  was  received  from  the  second  branch,  proposing 
that  the  members  of  the  council  make  no  charge  for  their  pesr 
diem  during  the  present  session. 

The  second  branch  returned  the  resolution  of  a vote  of  thanks 
to  certain  persons,  endorsed  concurred  in. 

The  branch  then  adjourned  sine  die.  By  order, 

S.  H.  MOORE,  clerk. 

Second  branch,  August  13. 

The  council  met  pursuant  to  adjournment — present  F.  Lucas, 
jr.  esq.  president,  and  all  the  members  except  Messrs.  Hubbard, 
Klinefelter,  Schaeffer  and  McClellan. 

A message  was  received  from  the  first  branch  covering  a com- 
munication from  Jesse  Hunt,  esq.  resigning  the  office  of  mayor; 
also  a communication  from  the  president  of  the  first  branch  and 
ex  officio  mayor,  proposing  to  refer  the  same  to  a joint  commit- 
tee, and  naming  on  their  part  Messrs.  Lee,  Scott  and  Dryden. 
This  branch  informed  them  that  they  assented,  and  had  appoint- 
ed Messrs.  Carroll  and  Reany. 

Mr.  Reany  asked  the  reading  to  the  branch  of  the  ordinance 
relative  to  absent  members,  which  was  then  concurred  in.  He 
then  called  on  those  present  to  day  to  explain  the  cause  of  their 
absence  the  last  two  days,  and  the  branch  received  from  Messrs. 
Stuart  and  Carroll  a satisfactory  apology,  having  been  detained 
by  indisposition. 

Mr.  Carroll,  from  the  committee  appointed  to  wait  on  the 
mayor,  reported  verbally  that  he  had  nothing  further  to  commu- 
nicate. 

The  branch  then  adjourned  sine  die.  By  order, 

T.  H.  BELT,  clerk. 

DIVISION  ORDER. 

Head  quarters— third  division,  August.  13,  1835. 
The  citizens  of  each  ward  who  have  heretofore  borne  or  may 
hereafter  bear  arms  for  the  protection  of  the  peace,  will  enroll 
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themselves  in  their  resp£ctive  wards,  and  form  a company  not 
exceeding  one  hundred  and  fifty  men  for  each  ward.  They 
will  then  report  the  roll  to  this  office,  and  the  proper  commis- 
sions will  be  issued  to  such  persons  as  they  may  choose  to 
command  them,  viz:  a captain,  a 1st,  2d  and  3d  lieutenant — one 
third  of  each  company  will  be  detailed  hereafter  lor  duty  every 
night  as  long  as  there  may  be  a necessity  for  it.  The  roll  will 
be  returned  to  head  quarters  at  or  before  11  o’clock  to-morrow 
morning. 

Until  the  foregoing  organization  shall  be  perfected,  the  pre- 
sent disposition  of  the  troops  under  the  command  of  the  major 
general  will  be  continued  until  further  orders. 

JBy  order  of  major  general  Smith. 

JOHN*  THOMAS,  inspector  of  division. 


SPEECH  OF  GOV.  POINDEXTER, 

Jit  a public  dinner  given  him  by  the  citizens  of  Lexington , July 
llth,  1835. 

11  Our  guest,  the  hon.  George  Poindexter — The  patriot  and 
statesman.  Once  high  on  the  list  of  executive  favor,  he  is  now 
pursued  by  the  bloodhounds  of  the  palace.  His  fate  is  that  of 
every  patriot  who  has  had.  the  firmness  to  throw  himself  in  the 
breach,  to  check  the  career  of  executive  corruption  and  usur- 
pation. 

Mr.  Poindexter  commenced  under  feelings  of  evident  embar- 
rassment, which  he  found  it  difficult  to  repress,  and  said:  1 am 
now  a private  citizen  of  this  great  republic;  I have  no  claims 
to  the  distinction  with  which  you  have  honored  me  on  the  pre- 
sent occasion,  but  such  as  may  arise  out  of  the  humble  part 
which  1 have  acted  on  the  great  theatre  of  our  national  con- 
cerns, in  the  alarming  and  interesting  crisis  which  has  occupied 
so  large  a share  of  public  attention,  and  created  such  intense 
excitement  among  the  great  body  of  the  American  people,  dur- 
ing the  eventful  period  of  the  last  five  years.  [ have  no  temp- 
tations to  offer;  no  rich  treasury  at  my  command;  no  vast  pa- 
tronage to  dispense;  noglittering  rewards  with  which  to  pur- 
chase the  hypocritical  adulation  of  servile  sycophants;  or  the 
hungry  expectants  who  bow  down  and  lick  the  dust  from  the 
footstool  of  power,  that  they  may  reap  the  fruits  of  corruption 
tn  the  distribution  of  the  spoils  of  an  inglorious  victory,  over 
the  fallen  liberties  of  the  country.  Thus  divested  of  every  al- 
lurement which  might  invite  the  profligate  or  the  vicious  of  the 
multitude,  to  soothe  my  ear  with  high  sounding  eulogy  or  de- 
ceptive flattery,  1 stand  in  the  midst  of  freemen,  whose  lofty 
independence  and  patriotism  will  never  yield  obedience  to  the 
mandates  of  a tyrant,  nor  will  they  withhold  their  generous 
support  from  the  faithful  public  servant,  who  has  stood  on  the 
citadel  of  the  constitution,  and  fearlessly  defended  it  against 
the  violence  of  faction  and  the  insidious  inroads  of  usurpation. 
With  this  proud  assurance  of  your  unbought  applause,  1 tender 
you,  from  the  inmost  recesses  of  my  heart,  the  homage  of  my 
grateful  thanks,  for  the  very  flattering  notice  which  you  have 
been  pleased  to  take  of  me,  in  the  sentiment  announced  from 
the  chair;  nor  can  [ too  highly  appreciate  the  gratifying  demon- 
stration of  good  feeling  with  which  it  has  been  received.  My 
utmost  ambition  could  seek  no  higher  recompense,  for  what- 
ever poor  service  I may  have  rendered  the  country,  than  that 
which  you  now  offer  me — thejfree  and  unbought  approbation 
of  my  countrymen  of  my  public  acts,  tested  by  the  standard  of 
the  constitution,  with  all  the  lights  shed  on  them  by  time  and 
reflection,  aided  by  mature  and  candid  investigation.  I ask  no 
other  or  higher  reward  (or  all  the  sacrifices  which  I may  have 
tucurred,  in  the  faithful  discharge  of  the  important  duties 
which  have  been  confided  to  me. 


I ana  reminded,  fellow  citizens,  by  the  spot  at  which  we  have 
assembled,  and  the  scenes  by  which  I am  surrounded,  of  events 
memorable  in  the  political  history  of  our  country,  which  occur- 
red in  days  gone  by,  at  an  epoch  of  the  republic,  when  the  spirit 
of  liberty  beat  high  in  every  real  American  bosom.  I well  re- 
member, that  twenty  three  years  ago,  in  the  same  month  of  the 
year  in  which  we  have  now  met,  to  have  spent  a few  days  in  the 
enjoyment  of  the  hospitable  and  charming  society  of  your  city, 
•on  my  return  borne,  after  the  close  of  that  protracted  and  labori- 
ous session  of  congress,  during  which  war  was  declared  to  ex- 
ist between  the  United  Slates  and  Great  Britain.  On  the  oc- 
casion of  a public  entertainment  given  at  that  time,  to  my 
friend  near  me,  (Mr.  Clay),  your  distinguished  representative 
*llei1  sPea**er  the  house  of  representatives,  at 
wmch  I had  the  honor  to  he  an  invited  guest,  I had  the  satis- 
fir°n  t0  around  the  festive  board  with  the  gallant  sons 

ot  Kentucky,  animated  by  the  presence  of  many  veterans  of 
the  revolution,  who  have  since  departed  from  among  us,  and 
junk  into  the  silent  tomb;  one  of  them,  whose  memory  will  be 
Jong  cherished  by  those  who  knew  him,  presided  over  the  fes- 
lJ'^day  * We  0CC"P*ed  the  same  hall  in  which  we 
now  sit,  and  the  same  glow  of  patriotic  devotion  to  our  com- 
mon country,  throbbed  in  every  heart,  which  pervades  the 
breast  of  every  individual  in  this  assemblage,  unchilled  by  the 
frost  of  lime,  and  undismayed  by  the  appalling  strides  of  arbi- 

}[nny  hmV«Rri’  7h'Ch  ,nen?ce  ll,e  overthrow  of  the  free  institu- 
tions  handed  down  to  us  by  our  ancestors,  as  a rich  legacy  won 
by  their  valor,  and  cemented  by  their  blood.  3 


You  then  solemnly  pledzrd  to  each  other,  all  that  is  dear  to 
man  as  a social  being,  to  rally  around  the  banner  of  your  coun- 


*The  late  col.  James  Morrison. 


I try,  and  to  vindicate  the  violated  rights  and  honor  of  the  nation, 
or  perish  in  the  conflict.  Most  nobly  was  this  pledge  redeem- 
ed. The  best  blood  of  your  slate  was  freely  shed  in  this  se- 
cond war  of  independence,  against  a combined  British  and  sa- 
vage foe:  your  young  men  filled  the  ranks  of  our  armies,  pene- 
trated the  untrodden  forests  of  the  western  wilderness,  met  the 
enemy  where  he  was  to  be  found,  and  many  a battle  field  is 
covered  with  the  bleached  bones  of  the  high  souled  chivalry  of 
the  state,  mingled  in  one  indiscriminate  mass,  where  no  monu- 
ment towers  above  the  horizon  to  tell  how  they  fought  and 
fell,  or  point  the  passing  stranger  to  the  spot  on  which  they  of- 
fered up  their  lives  in  the  defence  of  the  liberty  and  indepen- 
dence of  a beloved  country. 

The  issue  of  the  contest  involved  the  existence  of  our  nation- 
al sovereignty;  our  rights  on  the  common  highway  of  nations; 
the  freedom  of  our  commercial  intercourse  with  all  the  world, 
and  the  immunity  of  an  American  citizen  from  the  press-gangs 
of  British  armed  vessels,  on  the  high  seas.  Our  arms  were 
victorious  and  the  nation  stood  ereci;  our  national  character 
was  elevated  throughout  the  civilized  world,  and  fresh  vigor 
was  imparted  to  our  republican  form  of  government,  with  re- 
newed confidence  in  its  stability,  and  its  capacity  to  withstand 
the  shock  of  a foreign  war  with  the  most  powerful  nation  of 
Europe.  The  heart  of  every  patriot  rendered  devout  thanks  to 
Divine  Providence  for  the  return  of  peace,  and  the  preserva- 
tion of  our  liberties  from  the  perils  to  which  they  had  been  ex- 
posed. But  alas!  in  less  than  one  quarter  of  a century  from 
that  glorious  epoch,  we  find  the  fruit  of  our  triumphs  in  that 
war,  ripening  into  maturity  and  containing  in  its  core,  a latent 
poison,  whose  deadly  influence  is  felt  in  every  nerve  of  our  po- 
litical system.  A military  chieftain,  favored  by  the  fortunate  re- 
sult of  a single  victory,  has  mounted  into  power  on  the  wings 
of  military  fame  acquired  by  that  victory;  destitute  of  the  re- 
quisite qualifications  to  administer  the  civil  government  of  his 
country,  and  with  a mind  impatient  of  restraint,  he  has  under 
the  specious  guise  of  democracy,  taken  within  his  own  grasp, 
all  the  essential  powers  delegated  in  the  constitution,  to  the 
several  departments  of  the  government,  and  constituted  him- 
self for  all  practical  purposes,  the  supreme  dictator  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  government  and  the  execution  of  the  law’s. 

Our  dangers  thicken  around  us  and  portend  the  dissolution  of 
the  ties  which  have  hitherto  bound  together  this  great  confe- 
deracy, in  a sacred  bond  of  union,  which  can  only  be  preserved 
from  utler  annihilation,  by  the  wisdom  and  firmness  of  our 
councils,  and  the  watchful  vigilance  of  the  people.  We  live 
in  an  age  of  civil  revolutions,  and  it  cannot  be  disguised  that 
while  popular  rights  and  free  principles  are  rapidly  advancing 
on  regal  prerogative  and  the  divine  right  of  kings  in  the  old 
world,  they  are  receeding  with  a corresponding  celerity  from 
the  new  world,  hitherto  their  exclusive  abode;  and  legislative 
power  under  a well  balanced  constitution  is  daily  sinking  into 
the  vortex  of  undefined,  irresponsible  executive  prerogative. — 
In  this  humiliating  fact,  we  clearly  discern  the  insidious  en- 
croachments of  a domestic  enemy,  tenfold  more  dangerous  to 
public  liberty,  and  the  rising  greatness  of  bur  country,  than  a 
war  with  combined  Europe.  Such  an  enemy  steals  by  decep- 
tive arts  into  the  strong  holds  of  public  confidence;  it  offers  the 
hand  of  friendship,  while  it  aims  a deadly  blow  at  its  unsuspect- 
ing victim;  it  assumes  the  humble  title  of  democracy,  and  sings 
hosannas  to  the  people,  at  every  step  which  it  takes  to  fasten 
on  them  the  chains  of  an  odious  and  inexorable  despotism.  To 
expel  a monster  so  terrible  in  all  its  hideous  deformity,  from 
the  formidable  entrenchments  behind  which  it  finds  protection 
and  nourishment,  is  a consummation  devoutly  to  be  wished,  by 
all  who  properly  estimate  the  blessings  of  a free  constitution, 
under  which  we  have  so  long  prospered  as  a nation  of  free- 
men. After  the  lapse  of  so  many  years,  since  I had  the  gratifi- 
cation to  witness  the  patriotic  devotion  of  my  fellow  citizens  of 
Lexington,  to  the  great  principles  of  liberty  and  national  inde- 
pendence, and  the  alacrity  with  which  they  exchanged  the 
comforts  of  domestic  life,  for  the  dangers,  hardships  and  priva- 
tions of  the  tented  field  to  grapple  with  a foreign  enemy,  my 
mind  is  deeply  impressed  with  the  singular  coincidence  of  cir- 
cumstances, which  brings  us  again  together,  in  a crisis  well  cal- 
culated to  call  forth  all  their  energies  and  patriotism,  in  the  pre- 
servation of  the  same  principles,  assailed  ns  they  now  are,  by 
the  hand  of  an  internal  enemy,  clothed  with  the  robes  of  official 
station,  and  backed  by  an  organized  body  of  disciplined  retain- 
ers, who  fatten  on  the  spoils  of  the  public  treasury.  The  man- 
ly sentiments  and  feelings,  which  you  have  this  day  manifested, 
gives  an  assurance,  which  none  can  mistake,  that  here  at  least 
the  constitution  has  a resting  place,  where  it  will  find  strong 
arms  and  stout  hearts  to  defend  it  against  internal  and  exter- 
nal enemies,  in  defiance  of  the  corrupting  influence  of  official 
patronage,  or  the  proscription  to  which  all  are  condemned,  who 
do  not  bow  down  and  worship  a political  deity.  To  dwell 
among  such  a people  would  be  “glory  enough  for  me,”  and  to 
die  among  them,  would  give  to  my  mind  in  its  expiring  agonies, 
the  solemn  and  sacred  assurances,  that  the  footsteps  of  no  ty- 
rant would  ever  dare  to  tread  on  the  turf  which  covered  my 
mortal  remains. 

Fellow  citizens — I am  sensible  that  the  enlightened  portion 
of  my  countrymen,  whom  I have  now  the  honor  to  address, 
can  receive  from  me,  no  important  addition  to  the  information 
they  already  possess  of  the  principles  on  which  the  government 
has  been  conducted,  under  the  administration  of  the  present  in- 
cumbent of  the  executive  chair  of  the  nation.  Your  eminent 
statesmen  have  nobly  exposed  the  novel  pretensions  of  the 
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chief  magistrate  to  powers  not  delegated  to  that  department  in 
our  written  constitution,  within  the  halls  of  congress,  and  in 
their  personal  intercourse  with  their  constituents,  and  I have 
not  the  vanity  to  suppose,  that  any  views  of  my  own  on  these 
subjects,  could  present  them  more  clearly  or  forcibly  to  the 
common  understanding  of  every  reflecting  mind,  than  those  al- 
ready imparted  to  you  by  your  distinguished  representatives.  I 
might  indeed  with  more  propriety  ask  instructions  Irom  you  on 
these  grave  matters,  than  to  presume  on  my  ability  to  enlighten 
you,  in  relation  to  them.  But  a free  and  (rank  interchange  of 
opinions,  on  grave  questions  of  national  policy,  and  of  consti- 
tutional construction,  is  at  all  times  beneficial  to  those  who  are 
in  search  of  truth,  and  often  serves  to  fortify  the  judgment  in 
the  results,  at  which  it  may  have  arrived  by  previous  iuvestiga 
tion.  I trust,  therefore,  that  in  offering  to  you  a very  concise 
exposition  of  some  prominent  points  connected  with  the  admi- 
nistration of  president  Jackson,  which  have  so  deeply  and  ex- 
tensively agitated  the  public  mind,  I may  not  transcend  the 
limits  of  your  indulgence,  or  fatigue  your  patience  on  the  fes- 
tive occasion,  with  which  you  have  been  pleased  to  compliment 
me.  Presuming  on  your  courtesy  in  this  respect,  I proceed  to 
throw  before  you,  a few  general  ideas  of  the  structure  of  our 
government,  as  it  was  created  and  defined  in  the  federal  consti- 
tution, with  a practical  illustration  drawn  from  the  official  acts 
of  the  present  executive,  of  the  manner  in  which  it  has  been 
construed  and  administered. 

It  is  an  axiom  of  profound  wisdom  in  republics,  which  can- 
not be  too  often  repeated,  that  no  people  can  long  remain  free, 
who  are  not  jealous  of  their  rights,  and  who  do  not  stand  on  the 
watch  tower  and  challenge  every  invasion  of  them  with  unceas- 
ing vigilance.  The  truth  of  this  maxim  is  demonstrated  in  eve- 
ry page  of  history,  ancient  and  modern,  and  the  necessity  of  its 
observance  has  of  late  been  obvious  by  the  passing  events  in 
our  own  country.  To  preserve  and  perpetuate  the  liberties  of 
the  people  in  their  pristine  purity  and  vigor,  a frequent  recur- 
rence to  fundamental  principles  is  an  indispensable  duty, 
which  may  not  be  overlooked  without  great  danger  of  gradual 
encroachments,  which  pass  without  observation,  until  all  the 
barriers  which  guard  and  protect  constitutional  liberty  are  un- 
dermined and  prostrated  at  the  feet  of  power  and  ambition. 
Confidence  in  rulers  to  a reasonable  extent  is  a proper  ingredi- 
ent in  the  administration  of  all  free  governments;  but  confi 
dence  in  human  wisdom  and  virtue  has  its  limits,  and  when- 
ever these  are  transcended,  a sedative  poison  is  infused  into 
the  political  body,  the  tendency  of  which  is  apathy — blind  obe- 
dience to  a popular  dictator— delusive  dreams  of  security  from 
all  danger,  while  so  good  a chieftain  holds  the  reigns  of  govern- 
ment, and  the  certain  ends  of  all  these  symptoms  is  the,  sleep 
of  death  to  the  republic.  May  I not  then,  appeal  to  my  conn 
trymen,  as  one  of  themselves,  united  by  all  the  obligations  of 
patriotism  and  of  interest,  to  guard  with  caution  the  great  land 
marks  of  the  constitution,  and  to  hold  no  man  guiltless  who  ap- 
propriates to  himself  powers  not  therein  specially  delegated! 
Those  who  fill  high  places  are  but  the  trustees  of  the  people, 
to  execute  for  their  benefit  the  respective  functions  confided  to 
them,  under  the  sanction  of  the  constitution  and  the  laws;  and 
it  is  by  this  standard  alone,  their  actions  ought  to  be  judged, 
without  distinction  of  persons,  except  so  far  as  they  may  con- 
form to  the  principles  which  form  the  basis  of  our  inestimable 
system  of  government. 

What  is  the  true  definition  of  a representative,  republican 
government,  and  of  one  purely  despotic  in  its  structure?  It 
does  not  consist  in  the  extent  or  nature  of  the  powers,  neees 
sary  to  be  confided  under  either  form.  The  great  end  to  be  at- 
tained by  the  establishment  of  governments  over  civilized  men, 
is  the  protection  of  the  virtuous  from  the  encroachments  of  the 
vicious;  the  weak  from  the  violence  of  the  strong;  and  the  regu- 
lation of  all  social  rights  and  obligations.  For  the  attainment 
of  these  objects,  all  governments,  whether  their  form  be  des- 
potic or  free,  must  possess  power  over  the  life,  liberty  and  pro- 
perty of  each  individual  within  their  jurisdiction  and  subject  to 
their  laws. 

The  broad  line,  which  separates  a free  government  from  one 
wb  h is  arbitrary  and  despotic,  is  plainly  marked  out  in  the 
con  entration  of  all  these  powers  in  a single  hand,  or  their  dis- 
tribution among  various  bodies  of  magistracy,  or  departments 
each  confined  within  the  limitations  prescribed  to  it,  so  that 
neither  can  exercise  the  powers  properly  belonging  to  the  other, 
without  being  effectually  checked,  and  driven  back  to  its  pro 
per  sphere  of  action.  This  important  discovery  in  the  science 
of  government,  the  framers  of  the  constitution  under  which  we 
live,  believed  they  had  made;  and  on  that  plan  our  system  was 
originally  formed.  The  division  of  power  is  so  carefully  guard- 
ed and  defined,  as  to  constitute  special  grants  to  each  depart- 
ment, in  three  separate  articles  of  the  constitution. 

1st.  All  legislative  power  is  vested  in  a congress  of  the  Unit- 
ed States,  to  consist  of  a senate  and  house  of  representatives. 

2d.  All  executive  power  is  vested  in  a president  of  the  Unit- 
ed States,  to  be  chosen  by  electors  appointed  by  each  state,  in 
proportion  to  its  number  of  senators  and  representatives,  and 
continue  in  office  for  the  term  of  four  years. 

fid.  All  judicial  power  i3  vested  in  one  supreme  court  and 
such  inferior  courts  as  congress  may  from  time  to  time  ordain 
and  establish. 

To  these  several  departments,  special  grants  of  power  are 
made,  and  each  is  limited  to  the  sphere  prescribed  to  it  by  the 
constitution. 


Without  entering  into  tedious  details,  to  show  how  thfe 
beautiful  theory  of  a free  and  well  balanced  government,  was 
carried  out  for  practical  purposes,  I proceed  to  inquire  whether 
there  remains  at  this  day  a single  vestige  of  this  edifice,  erected 
by  the  wisdom  of  our  fathers,  for  the  security  and  perpetuation 
of  the  system;  or  whether  it  has  not  tumbled  into  ruins  under 
the  weight  of  assumed  executive  prerogative.  If  it  is  four?# 
t hat  all  the  essential  powers  delegated  to  the  federal  govern- 
ment, are  in  practice,  rendered  subservient  to  one  of  the  three 
great  departments,  and  that  department  controled  by  the  arbfi- 
trary  will  of  one  man,  I say  the  system  is  transformed  into  a 
despotism,  whatever  may  beats  nominal  character.  But  if  thft- 
wise  distribution  of  powers,  contained  in  the  constitution,  re?- 
marns  undisturbed;  if  they  are  seen  and  felt  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  government;  we  may  yet  boast  of  our  freedom,  and! 
of  the  constitution,  as  the  proudest  monument  of  human  wis- 
dom. 

On  this  ground,  rests  the  whole  question,  which  it  is  my  pur- 
pose now  to  investigate,  simply  by  a reference  to  undeniable' 
facts,  which  speak  for  themselves;  and  not  by  an  attempt  to 
mistify  or  distort  them  for  any  purpose  whatever.  Is  there  as 
single  power  granted  by  the  constitution  or  the  laws,  which* 
may  not  be  arrested  and  effectually  controled  in  its  execution,, 
at  the  discretion  of  the  chief  magistrate,  if  he  shall  think  fit  to 
interpose  his  authority  for  that  purpose?  I answer  emphatical- 
ly and  without  the  fear  of  contradiction,  that  no  man  can  point 
liis  finger  to  any  such  power,  which  can  be  carried  into  effect 
against  the  will  of  the  executive,  according  to  the  dictum  of 
constitutional  construction,  for  the  first  time  introduced  into 
our  system,  by  the  new  sciola  of  political  professors,  who  have 
sprung  into  notice,  under  the  administration  of  president  Jack- 
son.  I will  take  the  departments  as  they  are  arranged  by  the 
constitution,  and  examine,  in  the  first  place,  the  actual  condi- 
tion of  the  legislative  in  its  connexion  with  the  executive. 
This  may  be  regarded  as  the  most  important  branch  of  all  our 
governments,  and  was  so  considered  by  the  framers  of  our  con- 
stitution, when  that  instrument  was  under  consideration  in  the 
convention  of  1787.  It  is  the  soul  of  the  republic;  it  speaks  the 
will  of  the  people  through  their  immediate  representatives;  it 
prescribes  a rule  of  action  to  the  whole  community,  and  regu- 
lates the  duties  and  obligations  resulting  from  the  compact  of 
union,  among  the  several  states  of  the  confederacy.  The  so- 
vereignty of  the  people  is  a principle,  which  lays  at  the  foun- 
dation of  all  republican  governments;  it  is  so  spoken  of  by  men 
of  all  parties,  by  whatever  name  they  may  be  called  in  this 
country.  It  is  the  true  democratic  piinciple,  which  is  an  essen- 
tial ingredient  in  the  organization  of  our  political  system.  But 
can  the  will  of  the  people,  expressed  by  the  two  houses  of  con- 
gress, to  whom  the  law-making  power  has  been  confided,  be 
rendered  effectual  against  the  supreme  power  of  the  executive, 
as  now  claimed  and  exercised?  Most  assuredly  it  cannot.  The 
power  of  legislation  in  the  last  resort,  has  been  usurped  by  the 
chief  magistrate,  and  no  law,  whatever  may  be  its  nature  or 
character,  can  be  enacted  if  in  all  its  details  it  does  not  con- 
form to  his  opinions  of  expediency  and  the  constitution,  as  he 
understands  it.  This  unprecedented  and  alarming  innovation 
on  the  deliberations  and  action  of  the  national  legislature,  has 
become  a part  of  the  common  law  of  the  palace;  and  it  is  at- 
tempted to  be  defended  and  justified  by  the  high  prerogative 
“ democratic ” party,  who  have  the  custody  of  the  conscience  of 
the  president,  on  the  extraordinary  assumption  that  he  is  the 
only  representative  of  the  whole  people  of  the  United  States; 
that  he  is  responsible  to  them  at  the  expiration  of  each  term  of 
service,  for  the  measures  which  he  may  have  approved;  that 
between  him  and  the  people,  there  exists  the  most  intimate  re- 
lations; that  he  has  taken  an  oath  to  “support,  protect  and  de- 
fend the  constitution,”  and  that  he  is  the  “government”  to  whom 
all  must  look,  as  the  great  head  and  law  giver  of  the  people,, 
who  have  put  their  trust  in  him  as  their  protector  and  benefac- 
tor. 

This  new  theory  of  executive  power  and  responsibility  might 
well  be  set  down  as  fiction,  if  its  truth  depended  on  evidence 
less  unequivocal  than  the  written  messages  of  the  president, 
under  his  own  sign  manual,  formally  addressed  to  the  senate 
and  house  of  representatives — enforced  in  other  state  papers 
which  are  on  file  among  the  archives  of  the  government.  The 
veto  power  granted  in  the  constitution  to  the  president  for  wise 
and  salutary  purposes,  has  been  enlarged  in  its  application  to 
bills  of  every  class,  whether  his  objections  to  their  passage  are 
founded  on  his  opinions  of  expediency  or  constitutional  diffi- 
culty: He  claims  the  right  of  interposition  in  either  case,  and 
thereby  constitutes  the  department  over  which  he  presides,  the 
supreme  legislative  power  of  the  nation,  in  all  cases  whatso- 
ever, unless  indeed  his  individual  opinion  can  be  overruled  by 
the  votes  of  two-thirds  of  both  houses  of  congress,  which  past 
experience  has  shown  to  be  highly  improbable,  if  not  impracti- 
cable. Thus  it  is  manifest,  that  by  the  perversion  and  abuse  of 
a discretionary  power,  heretofore  properly  exercised  only  on 
great  and  important  occasions,  the  representatives  of  the  peo- 
ple have  been  disrobed  of  their  legitimate  authority,  to  decide 
on  measures  involving  the  general  welfare  and  prosperity  of 
their  common  constituents,  without  the  co-operation  of  an.  im- 
perial head,  whose  sanction  alone  can  give  vitality  to  all  bills 
matured  and  passed  by  the  two  houses  of  congress.  No  one 
could  object  to  a fair  and  proper  exercise  of  the  veto,  when  the 
chief  magistrate  found  it  necessary  to  correct  errors,  inadvert- 
ently committed  by  the  legislature  in  the  progress  of  a bill, 
which  may  be  presented  to  him  for  his  approval,  or  where  a 
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gross  and  palpable  violation  of  the  constitution,  required  his  in- 
terposition for  that  reason  only,  but  to  use  this  power  as  he  now 
does,  to  consolidate  in  himself,  the  entire  scope  of  legislative 
discretion  in  utter  contempt  of  the  representatives  of  the  peo- 
ple, is  an  assumption  of  regal  prerogative,  which  ought  not  and 
would  not  be  endured  by  a people  who  deserved  to  be  free. 
We  have  seen  bills  thrown  under  the  table  of  the  executive, 
the  provisions  of  which  had  been  sanctioned  by  Washington, 
alter  due  consideration  and  the  advice  of  his  cabinet  ministers. 
Did  Washington  violate  the  constitution  of  which  he  was  the 
founder?  Have  congressat  various  periods  and  the  supreme  court 
in  repeated  decisions,  misconstrued  that  sacred  instrument? 
Yes!  This  libel  on  the  departed  father  of  his  country,  and  the 
other  illustrious  patriots,  who  brought  the  government  into  ex- 
istence, is  unblushingly  published  to  the  American  people,  in  a 
veto  message,  not  written  but  signed  by  Andrew  Jackson;  who 
lias  during  his  administration,  given  to  the  constitution  every 
variety  of  construction  which  might  happen  to  suit  his  purpose 
at  the  time,  to  fill  the  measure  of  his  unchastened  ambition. 

We  have  seen  the  executive  veto  bills  appropriating  the  pub- 
lic money  in  aid  of  works  of  internal  improvement,  in  one 
state,  and  like  appropriations  for  similar  objects  approved  in 
others;  thereby  giving  to  the  constitution  precisely  opposite  in- 
terpretations, to  appease  his  malice  against  particular  indivi- 
duals or  states,  who  stood  in  opposition  to  the  arbitrary  course 
of  his  administration;  thus  wielding  this  omnipotent  power  over 
the  legislature,  to  reward  friends  and  punish  enemies.  We 
have  seen  a bill  retained  in  the  possession  of  the  president 
until  the  adjournment  of  congress,  granting  a small  sum  for  im- 
proving the  navigation  of  the  Wabash,  for  the  single  reason 
that  no  port  of  entry  had  been  established  on  that  river,  above 
the  point  at  which  the  obstruction  was  to  be  removed.  We 
have  seen  large  appropriations  made  and  approved,  from  time 
to  time,  for  opening  the  navigation  of  Red  river,  through  an  un- 
inhabited wilderness,  when  no  port  of  entry  was  established, 
and  beyond  which  the  country  was  destitute  of  civilized  inha- 
bitants, except  in  distant  and  detached  districts.  Similar  ap- 
propriations of  the  public  money  have  been  approved, for  im- 
proving the  rivers  in  New  York  and  other  states,  where  no 
ports  of  entry  had  been  fixed  by  law.  These  are  a few  only  of 
ihe  many  instances  in  which  the  constitution  has  been  made  to 
bend  to  the  caprice  of  him,  who  holds  uncontroled  sway  over 
the  destinies  of  the  American  people.  “Can  such  things  be 
and  overcome  us  like  a summer’s  cloud  without  our  special 
wonder.”  The  president  has  boldly  proclaimed  himself  to  be 
the  sole  depository  of  the  law  making  power,  in  defiance  of  the 
spirit  of  the  constitution,  and  the  will  of  the  people,  declared 
through  their  representatives  in  congress  assembled;  and  the 
people  are  invoked  in  the  name  of  the  great  “republican  demo- 
cratic party”  to  stand  by  their  chieftain  and  hail  him  as  one 
who  “was  born  to  command” — their  benificent  protector,  in 
whose  wisdom  and  virtue  they  may  find  safety  amidst  the 
storms  and  convulsions  of  the  political  elements,  These  giant 
strides  to  despotic  rule  over  the  first  and  most  important  de- 
partments of  the  government,  I regret  to  be  compelled  to  say, 
have  been  already  so  generally  made  acceptable  to  the  people, 
under  various  specious  pretences  to  cover  their  real  character, 
that  every  intelligent  mind  must  see  in  them  the  unerring 
symptoms  of  a rapid  decline  in  our  republican  form  of  govern- 
ment. 

"But  this  is  by  no  means  the  whole  extent  to  which  this  veto 
power  is  carried  in  its  application  to  the  laws;  it  is  applied  to 
the  entire  code  of  statute  law,  from  the  commencement  of  the 
government  down  to  the  present  time.  The  constitutional  veto 
is  divided  into  two  parts:  1st.  Bills  returned  with  objections, 
for  reconsideration.  2d.  Bills  presented  to  the  president  with 
in  ten  days  before  the  adjournment  of  congress,  which  are  laid 
aside  as  unworthy  of  consideration  and  no  reason  given  for  dis- 
approving them.  This  latter  class  embraces  the  most  import- 
ant measures  of  the  session,  which  are  usually  matured  a few 
days  before  the  final  adjournment:  they  are  unceremoniously 
put  in  the  pocket  of  the  president,  and  no  opportunity  is  afford- 
ed to  pass  them  by  the  constitutional  majority,  if  it  was  possible 
to  obtain  it.  The  next  applications  of  this  power  in  the  wide 
range  which  is  given  to  it  by  the  executive,  is  to  laws  already 
enacted,  incorporated  in  the  statute  book  and  deemed  to  be  in 
full  force.  With  respect  to  these,  the  president  has  said  in  sub- 
stance, on  several  occasions,  and  particularly  in  his  message 
on  the  Cherokee  controversy  with  Georgia— “I  will  execute  no 
law,  or  decision  of  the  supreme  court,  which  is  contrary  to  the 
constitution  as  I understand  it.”  The  dictum  has  been  carried 
out  in  practice  and  may  now  be  regarded  as  a settled  rule  of 
action.  Thus  the  supervision  of  the  statutes,  and  of  the  judg- 
ments of  the  courts  is  claimed  as  an  executive  prerogative,  and 
neither  can  be  enforced  unless  they  conform  to  his  construc- 
tion of  the  constitution,  which  he  has  sworn  to  protect  and  de- 
lend.  Again:  if  an  appropriation  of  money  is  made  by  law  for 
any  especial  purpose,  with  the  signature  of  the  president  ap 
proving  it,  he  holds  it  to  bo  his  duty  to  forbid  the  execution  of 
the  law,  if  his  mind  shall  become  at  a future  day  dissatisfied 
with  the  act;  this  is  a veto  subsequent  on  his  own  errors  and 
mistakes.  And  furthermore,  if  a bill  is  presented  to  him  for  his 
approbation,  containing  numerous  provisions,  some  of  which 
he  approves,  and  objects  toothers,  he  signs  the  bill  by  which  it 
has  the  force  and  effect  of  law,  with  a special  reservation  that 
certain  enumerated  items  or  sections  therein  contained,  are 
held  to  be  unconstitutional  and  will  not  be  executed.  This 
special  veto  in  addition  to  the  other  correlative  powers,  which 


I have  endeavored  to  explain,  places  the  whole  scope  of  legis- 
lation and  the  execution  of  the  laws  at  the  disposal  of  one  man 
filling  for  the  time  being  the  executive  department  of  the  go- 
vernment. I ask  then  if  any  man  whose  mind  is  free  from  the 
painful  influence  of  interest  and  prejudice,  can  look  on  this  pic- 
ture and  persuade  himself  that  it  corresponds  with  the  inten- 
tions of  the  framers  of  the  constitution?  That  enlightened 
statesman  and  patriot  Patrick  Henry,  than  whom  no  man  un- 
derstood better  the  workings  of  the  human  heart  and  the  ten- 
dency of  power  to  reach  its  utmost  limits,  solemnly  warned  the 
convention  of  Virginia  against  that  clause  in  the  constitution 
which  vested  in  the  president  a discretion  so  broad  and  unde- 
fined over  the  acts  of  the  legislature.  He  saw  in  it  an  “awful 
squinting  towards  monarchy,”  and  hi3  predictions  have  been 
fulfilled  to  the  letter.  But  he  was  pointed  to  the  example  of 
other  countries  where  the  crowned  heads  were  invested  with 
an  absolute  veto — which  was  seldom  resorted  to,  and  hence  it 
was  inferred  that  under  our  republican  system,  no  chief  magis- 
trate would  ever  dare  to  place  his  will  in  opposition  to  that  of 
the  representatives  of  the  people,  except  on  great  emergencies 
calling  imperiously  for  his  interposition,  to  preserve  the  inte- 
grity of  the  system.  This  was  the  opinion  of  Madison,  of  Ha- 
milton, of  Rufus  King,  and  of  that  illustrious  man  chief  justice 
Marshall,  to  whom  we  owe  a debt  of  gratitude  for  his  eminent 
services,  and  whose  critical  situation  at  this  moment  excites 
in  the  minds  of  his  countrymen,  as  deep  an  interest  for  the  pre- 
servation of  his  valuable  life. 

The  reasoning  of  three  distinguished  advocates  of  the  consti- 
tution, was  founded  on  too  high  an  estimate  of  human  virtne, 
which  they  erroneously  imagined  would  always  adorn  the  in- 
cumbent of  the  executive  chair:  and  a misplaced  confidence  in 
the  firmness  and  independence  of  the  members  of  both  houses 
of  congress,  who  may  by  an  extraordinary  majority  control  the 
executive  veto.  No  such  majority  ever  lias  been  or  can  be  had 
for  that  purpose,  under  the  present  arrangement  of  patronage, 
and  of  this  fact  we  have  had  abundant  evidence  in  the  progress 
of  the  administration  of  president  Jackson.  It  lias  become  of 
late  a common  practice  for  senators  and  representatives  in  fa- 
vor at  court,  to  solicit  the  approbation  of  tbe  president  in  ad- 
vance, when  they  desire  to  introduce  a bill  for  the  benefit  of 
their  own  immediate  constituents  or  a general  policy.  If  they 
fail  to  obtain  it,  the  unfortunate  applicant  submits  without  a 
murmur  to  this  high  handed  dictation.  The  contemplated 
measure  is  at  once  abandoned  as  entirely  hopeless.  This  exe- 
cutive counsel  was  taken  by  a senator  from  Indiana,  in  bis  at- 
tempt to  obtain  an  appropriation  for  improving  tbe  navigation 
of  the  river  Wabash.  He  was  advised  to  bring  in  a bill  estab- 
lishing«o  port  of  entry  in  the  wilderness  at  some  point  above 
the  proposed  improvement,  as  the  only  mode  of  quieting  the 
conscience  of  the  president,  who  had  at  the  preceding  session 
applied  liis  pocket  veto  to  that  appropriation.  The  journals  of 
the  senate  will  show  that  there  were  two  bills  introduced  si- 
multaneously, but  without  the  success  that  was  anticipated. 
Other  cases  of  the  like  character  might  be  mentioned  if  neces- 
sary, but  I will  not  detain  you  by  a reference  to  them. 

On  a very  recent  occasion  we  have  seen  through  the  public 
prints  this  pretension  to  executive  power  pushed  to  its  utmost 
extreme.  In  a conversation  with  a distinguished  “Jackson 
man”  from  Ohio,  relative  to  the  boundary  controversy  between 
that  state  and  the  territory  of  Michigan,  the  president  is  repre- 
sented by  that  gentleman,  in  his  report  of  the  conversation,  to 
have  said  “I  will  put  my  veto  on  any  bill  for  the  establishment 
of  a state  government  in  Michigan,  until  the  disputed  boundary 
is  finally  settled” — thus  announcing  in  the  face  of  the  world 
his  supreme  power  over  the  legislature.  Is  not  this  bold  decla- 
ration, coming  directly  from  the  president,  enough  to  awaken 
the  slumbering  apprehensions  of  a free  people,  and  bring  their 
minds  back  to  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  constitution? 
If  it  stood  alone,  it  ought  to  arouse  a spirit  of  anxious  inquiry 
among  a people  ever  watchful  over  their  dear  bought  liberties, 
but  it  is  only  a speck  on  the  map  of  assumed  powers  now  claim- 
ed and  exercised,  as  appertaining  exclusively  to  the  executive, 
in  defiance  of  all  the  co-ordinate  departments  of  the  govern- 
ment. Can  nothing  animate  the  sleeping  energies  of  the  Ame- 
rican people  to  a consideration  of  the  dangers  which  beset 
them,  and  threaten,  the  downfall  of  that  freedom  of  which  they 
have  so  long  and  so  proudly  boasted?  I confess  with  unaffect- 
ed mortification  my  fears  that  a blind  confidence  in  one  many 
has  fastened  its  deleterious  influence  on  the  minds  of  the  ho- 
nest, unsuspecting  portion  of  my  countrymen,  and  that  princi- 
ples for  which  their  noble  ancestors  fought  and  bled,  are  forgot- 
ten in  their  devotion  to  a political  idol.  I hope  in  this  I may 
be  deceived;  but  the  signs  of  the  times  do  not  afford  me  much 
encouragement  to  cherish  such  n hope.  I will  not,  however, 
despair  of  the  republic.  The  prospect  before  us  may  indeed  be 
gloomy,  but  there  is  a redeeming  spirit  in  the  virtue  and  pa- 
triotism of  the  people,  in  which  I will  put  my  trust,  until  the 
last  ray  of  liberty  shall  disappear  under  the  dark  cloud  of  des- 
potism. 

The  patronage  of  office  is  freely  distributed  among  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people,  by  means  of  which  they  are  corrupted, 
humbled  and  brought  to  the  feet  of  the  executive.  1 speak 
from  personal  observation  in  tbe  course  of  my  public  service  in 
tbe  senate  of  the  union,  when  I say,  that  for  several  years  past, 
the  president  has  had  and  at  this  moment  has  more  representa- 
tives in  congress  than  the  people.  They  dare  not  resist  his 
will,  whatever  their  convictions  may  be  of  the  measures  re- 
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commended  to  their  consideration.  They  register  the  mandates 
of  ttie  palace,  and  rely  on  the  influence  of  a popular  name,  and 
the  misrepresentations  of  a pensioned  press,  to  deceive  and 
mislead  their  constituents.  The  first  question  which  a repre- 
se»tative  has  to  decide  on  taking  his  seat,  is  to  him  a very  seri 
ous  one — “Shall  I represent  the  people  or  the  president?” 
Shall  I surrender  the  rich  rewards  that  are  in  store  for  the  faith- 
ful, and  perform  my  duties  without  reference  to  tire  pleasure  of 
the  president,  having  always  in  view  the  public  good,  or  shall  I 
make  myself  a favorite  with  him  who  lias  the  power  to  bestow 
high  and  lucrative  offices  on  tne  or  my  particular  friends?  In 
such  a conflict,  nine  times  out  of  ten,  patriotism  and  personal 
independence  yield  to  the  temptations  which  are  spread  before 
the  minions  of  power,  as  the  recompense  of  their  obedience  of 
its  dictates.  It  is  by  this  combination  of  usurped  power  and 
corrupt  patronage  that  the  two.  houses  of  congress  have  been 
humbled  into  submission  to  him  who  now  “rides  the  whirlwind 
and  directs  the  storm.”  The  law  making  power  has  been  thus 
grasped  in  a single  hand,  and  it  would  be  far  better  if  he,  with 
the  aid  of  the  judges  of  the  supreme  court  and  the  attorney  ge- 
neral, should  at  once  form  the  laws  and  promulgate  them  by 
proclamation  among  the  people.  Such  a process  would  render 
our  government  a simple  machine,  and  relieve  us  from  the  pa- 
geantry and  expense  of  a nominal  legislative  body. 

Following  the  march  of  constructive  powers,  which,  in  the 
name  and  bv  the  authority  of  the  high  priest  of  the  great  “de- 
mocratic ” party,  have  been  interpolated  on  our  system,  I will 
detain  you  a ahort  time,  while  I compare  the  powers  now  as- 
serted to  be  inherent  in  the  president,  with  those  delegated  in 
the  constitution  to  the  EXECUTIVE  department.  The  same 
general  phrases  which  were  used  to  vest  in  congress  all  legisla- 
tive powers,  are  employed  in  designating  the  president  as  the 
depository  of  all  executive  powers,  and  the  same  rule  of  con- 
struction is  applicable  to  both.  The  design  of  the  framers  of  the 
constitution  and  of  the  stales,  at  the  time  of  its  adoption,  was  to 
create  a limited  government,  with  specified  and  defined  powers, 
the  execution  of  which  was  entrusted  to  three  separate  and  dis 
tinct  branches,  each  independent  of  the  others,  except  so  far 
as  they  may  have  been  required  to  unite  in  the  performance  of 
the  same  duties.  Thus  we  see  in  article  1.  sec.  8,  a specifia- 
tion  of  all  the  powers  properly  belonging  to  congress,  which 
concludes  with  a general  grant  “to  make  all  laws  which  may 
be  necessary  and  proper  to  carry  into  effect  the  foregoing 
powers,  &c.”  In  the  second  article  is  contained  a like  enu- 
meration of  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  president,  and  in  the 
third  article  the  jurisdiction  of  the  supreme  and  inferior  courts  is 
carefully  defined,  so  that  nothing  in  either  case  should  be  left 
uncertain,  and  subject  to  be  enlarged  by  vague  construction. 
The  idea  of  inherent  powers  in  either  department,  is  utterly 
inconsistent  with  the  whole  theory  and  character  of  the  go 
vernment,  and  was  never  once  mentioned  as  a source  from 
which  powers  could  be  drawn  in  any  contingency,  either  by 
the  advocates  or  opponents  of  the  constitution.  All  the  powers 
not  expressly  delegated  were  “reserved  to  the  states,  respec- 
tively, or  the  people”  in  their  sovereign  capacity.  Such  a go 
vernment,  honestly  and  faithfully  administered  would  endure 
to  the  end  of  time,  and  continue  to  be,  as  it  has  been,  the  ad- 
miration of  mankind.  But  the  towering  ambition  of  the  present 
chief  magistrate  disdains  to  be  confined  within  the  narrow  li- 
mits of  the  granted  powers,  and  has  taken  counsel  of  the  ma- 
gicians and  soothsayers  around  him,  to  enlarge  the  boundaries 
of  his  authority,  and  erect  new  land  marks  to  the  co-ordinate 
departments  with  which  it  is  associated. 

These  arch  advisers,  whose  sole  aim  was  the  promotion  of 
their  own  political  aspirations,  by  covering  themselves  with 
the  mantle  of  their  popular  chief,  took  every  opportunity  to 
flatter  his  vanity  and  minister  to  his  appetite,  by  searching  out 
avenues,  heretofore  undiscovered,  through  which  he  might  by 
plausible  pretexts  reach  the  climax  of  arbitrary  power.  The 
most  extraordinary  of  these  discoveries  is  the  latent  power 
found  in  the  phraseology  of  the  oath  administered  to  the  pre- 
sident on  his  induction  into  office.  He  swears  to  “support, 
protect  and  defend  the  constitution,”  from  which  is  derived 
every  power  necessary  to  fulfil  that  high  and  solemn  obligation. 
The  means  are  made  subservient  to  the  end,  and  whenever  or 
wherever  the  president  might  find  the  constitution  invaded  or 
violated,  it  at  once  became  his  duty  to  step  forth  with  his 
mighty  arm  to  “protect  and  defend  it.”  This  is  the  very  es- 
sence of  regal  power  in  its  widest  latitude.  George  III.  of 
England,  was  advised  by  a lory  ministry  that  his  coronation 
oath  interposed  an  insuperable  barrier  against  Catholic  eman- 
cipation, and  it  may  be  that  this  precedent  served  to  enlighten 
our  modern  democrats,  on  the  abstruse  doctrine  of  executive 
prerogative  in  this  country.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  same  prin- 
ciple is  recognised  and  asserted  in  the  celebrated  protest  of  the 
president  on  the  right  of  the  senate  to  express  an  opinion  on 
any  measure  of  his  administration.  It  has  therefore  become  a 
part  of  the  democratic  creed,  and  as  such  is  recommended  to 
all  who  belong  to  the  orthodox  church. 

Next  to  this  comes  the  broad  field  of  inherent,  undefined 
powers  which  are  alleged  to  have  pre-existed  the  constitution, 
and  of  which  the  president  cannot  be  deprived  by  law,  without 
an  amendment  to  the  constitution  for  that  express  purpose. 
These  are  brought  in  aid  of  constructive  powers,  and  together 
form  the  basis  of  supreme  power  in  the  executive  head.  It  is 
pretended  that  in  as  much  as  “all  executive  power  is  vested 
in  the  president,”  he  may  strictly  exercise  all  such  as  are  of 
that  character,  whether  they  are  among  the  enumerated  powers 


contained  in  the  grant  or  not!  He  may  look  into  the  elementary 
writers  on  national  and  political  law,  to  find  their  definitions 
of  these  powers,  and  whatever  falls  under  the  head  of  executive 
prerogative,  appertains  to  him,  because,  forsooth  “all  executive 
powers  are  vested  in  the  president”  by  the  very  letter  of  the 
constitution.  If  this  reasoning  be  deemed  sound,  I ask  what 
is  there  to  prevent  congress  from  the  like  exercise  of  all  legis- 
lative power,  as  it  is  exercised  and  defined  in  the  parliament 
of  Great  Britain?  The  division  of  power  between  tiiese  two  de- 
partments is  couched  substantially  in  words  of  the  same  import, 
and  if  it  accords  with  their  meaning,  to  clothe  the  president 
with  “all  executive  power,”  without  reference  to  the  subse- 
quent limitations  on  that  power  in  the  constitution*,  then  I con- 
tend, that  according  to  the  same  interpretation  of  that  instru- 
ment, “all  legislative  power”  of  whatever  nature  or  extent, 
is  equally  granted  to  “a  congress  to  consist  of  a senate  and 
house  of  representatives.”  The  conclusion  is  inevitable,  and 
if  this  interpretation  ol  the  constitution,  in  either  case  is  adopt- 
ed, it  annihilates  at  one  fell  sweep,  all  the  checks,  which  have 
been  so  cautiously  provided  for,  to  restrain  the  action  of  each 
department  within  the  limits  prescribed  to  it.  Nothing  can  be 
more  absurd  and  ridiculous  than  this  attempt  to  convert  the 
mere  caption  which  designates  the  department  to  which  a cer- 
tain class  of  power  has  assigned,  into  the  substantive  grant  of 
every  power  coming  under  that  definition.  We  must  advance 
to  the  specifications  which  follow  the  general  words  in  the 
commencement  of  an  article  in  the  constitution,  to  find  its  true 
intent  and  meaning,  and  thereby  maintain  the  balance  of 
powers  between  the  several  departments  if  either  should  en- 
croach on  the  powers  specially  delegated  to  the  others.  This 
has  been  considered  an  axiom  under  every  administration  pre- 
ceding the  present,  and  so  it  must  continue  to  be,  if  we  mean 
to  preserve  our  inestimable  system  of  government  from  the 
strong  arm  of  a reckless  executive.  If  any  man  doubt  that 
these  innovations  on  constitutional  restrictions,  have  been 
claimed  by  president  Jacksou,  let  him  cast  his  eyes  over  the 
protest  before  referred  to,  and  he  will  there  find  the  broad  prin- 
ciple asserted,  that  the  president  holds  the  custody  of  the  pub- 
lic property,  whether  it  consists  ol  lands,  ships,  military  stores, 
arms  and  munitions  of  war,  bank  notes  or  gold  and  silver,  by 
virtue  of  powers  inherent  in  him  and  ivhicli  pre-existed  the  con- 
stitution, of  which  he  avers  no  law  which  congress  may  pass 
can  deprive  him.  If  this  is  not  enough  to  satisfy  incredulity 
itself  on  this  subject,  there  are  other  state  papers  from  the  same 
high  quarter,  in  which  the  same  principle  of  executive  prero- 
gative is  maintained. 

But  the  president  has  not  left  his  meaning  to  be  inferred  from 
his  repeated  declarations  in  relation  to  his  inherent  powers. 
It  was  on  this  ground  that  he  seized  the  national  treasury,  and 
distributed  it  among  his  friends  throughout  the  union.  I say 
his  friends , because  a banking  corporation  is  an  artificial  per- 
son, controled  by  his  friends,  and  I know  of  no  legal  obligation 
which  attaches  to  an  artificial  being,  which  does  not  in  all 
respects  apply  to  a natural  person.  Confidence  in  the  ability 
of  either  to  keep  and  disburse  the  public  money  would  equally 
justify  its  deposite  with  them,  and  there  is  in  fact  no  material 
difference  between  a loan  of  the  money  in  the  treasury  without 
interest  to  a state  bank,  and  a similar  loan  to  a private  indi- 
t vidual,  provided  the  president,  who  had  the  disposal  of  it,  stood 
ready,  lo  “take  the  responsibility.”  There  is  assuredly  neither 
law,  constitution,  nor  usage  to  justify  the  president  in  this  ar- 
| bitrary  measure.  But  he  violently  thrust  his  hand  into  the 
treasury  in  despite  of  all  these,  and  from  that  day  to  this,  the 
public  morals  have  been  corrupted:  popular  elections  have 
turned  in  his  favor  in  every  state,  where  favoritism  and  the 
public  purse  could  be  brought  to  bear  on  the  contest;  the  press 
has  been  subsidized;  and  no  deed  of  darkness,  whatever  might 
be  its  enormity,  which  he  or  the  corps  of  officeholders  under 
him,  can  commit,  throughout  the  wide  extent  of  the  union, 
however  clearly  detected  a-nd  exposed,  seems  to  impair  in  the 
slightest  degree,  the  heedless  confidence  of  the  people  in  his 
administration. 

In  the  better  days  of  the  republic,  these  things  would  not 
have  been  permitted  to  pass,  even  if  done  by  Washington,  with- 
out exciting  the  indignant  frowns  of  the  men  who  achieved 
the  revolution,  and  who,  knowing  the  price  of  their  liberties, 
knew  also  how  to  preserve  them  for  their  posterity.  I speak 
not  of  the  violation  of  chartered  rights,  guaranteed  by  the 
pledged  faith  of  the  nation,  nor  of  the  total  disregard  of  the 
trial  by  jury,  in  a case  properly  belonging  to  the  judicial  tribu- 
nals; neither  will  I dwell  on  the  dangers  to  be  apprehended 
from  a union  of  the  purse  and  the  sword  of  the  nation  in  the 
same  hand;  because  I have  often  heretofore  exposed,  and  in 
the  fulness  of  my  heart  deplored  all  these  bold  usurpations  of 
the  present  incumbent  of  the  executive  chair;  and  besides  my 
poor  efforts  to  rescue  the  fallen  constitution  of  my  country,  the 
public  sensibility  has  been  appealed  to  and  the  judgment  of  the 
people  invoked  on  these  matters,  by  the  high  minded,  patriotic 
statesmen,  who  stood  in  the  halls  of  the  two  houses  of  cou- 
gress;  and  to  the  force  of  reasoning  which  has  not  and  cannot 
be  answered,  they  united  the  vivid  lightning  Of  eloquence, 
which  has  never  yet  been  surpassed  in  any  age  or  country. 
The  theme  which  animated  them  was  worthy  of  their  noble 
efforts,  and  to  the  freemen  of  the  country,  the  issue  has  been 
committed,  on  the  determination  of  which  hangs  the  future 
destinies  of  the  American  people. 

In  this  enlightened  epoch  of  the  civilized  world  the  spirit  of 
liberty  is  abroad;  aud  I venture  to  predict  that  if  the  monarch 
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Of  France  or  of  England  should  claim  the  exclusive  custody  of 
the  treasury  in  either  country,  to  be  divided  out  among  cor- 
porations or  individuals  at  his  pleasure,  the  throne  of  such 
monarch  would  tremble  under  him,  if  indeed  his  head  did  not 
pay  the  forfeit,  for  so  gross  an  outrage  on  the  rights  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  the  sanctity  of  the  laws  of  the  kingdom.  But  in  this 
country  where  every  man  feels  the  warm  blood  of  freedom 
coursing  through  his  veins,  we  are  compelled  to  confess  that  a 
democratic  republican  president  may  safely  break  down  the 
barriers  of  the  constitution  and  invade  the  depository  of  the 
money  of  the  people  without  hindrance  from  any  quarter,  and 
with  an  assurance  that  he  will  find  support  in  the  shouts  of  the 
multitude!  The  contrast  is  drawn  from  authentic  facts  well 
known  to  the  reading  public,  both  in  Europe  and  America,  and 
must  form  a part  of  the  history  of  the  extraordinary  crisis  in 
which  we  live,  it  may  be  asked  how  the  president  can, 
against  the  authority  of  the  laws  regulating  the  fiscal  operations 
of  the  government,  ta^Te  into  his  own  hands  the  treasury  of 
the  nation  and  deposite  it  in  the  vaults  of  irresponsible  cor- 
porations! The  plain  answer  to  this  inquiry  may  be  found  in 
the  inherent  powers,  claimed  as  appertaining  to  his  office, 
combined  with  others  derived  front  certain  arbitrary  construc- 
tions, but  which  are  no  where  granted  in  the  constitution. 

The  power  of  removal  from  office,  with  or  without  cause, 
conferred  on  the  president  by  law  at  an  early  period  after  the 
commencement  of  the  government,  has  been  converted  into  a 
powerful  engine  of  tyranny,  and  its  application  to  the  accom- 
plishment of  objects,  not  within  the  legitimate  range  of  execu- 
tive power  gives  to  that  department  unlimited  control,  not  only 
over  the  public  treasury,  but  over  every  officer  to  whom  the 
execution  of  the  laws  may  be  confided.  The  commander-in- 
chief of  the  physical  forces  of  the  nation,  was  deemed  by  the 
framers  of  the  constitution  to  be  aii  unfit  person  to  be  entrusted 
with  the  custody  of  the  purse  of  the  nation.  The  union  of 
these  in  the  same  hand  has  ever  been  considered  dangerous 
to  liberty,  while  each  maybe  harmless,  if  separated  and  con- 
fided to  independent  departments.  Such  is  the  policy  of  our 
system  plainly  marked  out  in  the  constitution.  It  is  a wise 
policy  which  ought  always  to  be  rigidly  enforced.  The  pre- 
sident has  on  no  occasion,  asserted  a constitulional  or  legal 
right  to  interfere  with  the  management  of  the  money  in  the 
treasury,  and  yet  he  has  obtained  possession  of  it  by  means 
of  this  simple  and  apparently  unimportant  power  of  removal 
from  office.  The  secretary  is  the  fiscal  agent  of  the  govern- 
ment, clothed  with  discretionary  powers,  to  be  used  in  the  re- 
cess of  congress,  if  necessary  for  its  safety,  and  he  alone  is 
accountable  for  the  fidelity  of  that  branch  of  the  administra- 
tion. But  the  president  holds  over  him  this  rod  of  removal 
from  office  and  demands  of  him  as  a condition  of  his  continu 
ance  at  the  head  of  the  department  implicit  obedience  to  his 
commands.  Accordingly  we  find  him  issuing  orders  to  Mr. 
Secretary  Duane,  to  remove  the  deposites  of  the  puhlic  money 
from  the  bank  of  the  United  States,  where  the  law  had  placed 
it  for  safe  keeping  and  disbursement.  He  look  on  himself  the 
responsibility  of  the  measure,  and  called  his  cabinet  ministers 
to  bear  witness  that  he  alone  stood  accountable  to  the  nation 
for  the  contemplated  treasury  movement.  But  this  assurance 
of  indemnity  on  his  part  not  having  the  desired  effect  on  the 
patriotic,  self  devoted  gentleman,  who  had  but  a short  time 
before  been  invited  by  president  Jackson  himself,  to  take  the 
peals  of  the  treasury  department,  he  was  forthwith  expelled 
from  office  and  denounced  by  authority  as  a “ refractory  subor- 
dinate.” A pliant  instrument  was  without  difficulty  found  to 
eupply  his  place,  who  had  no  conscientious  scruples,  connect- 
ed with  the  public  interests,  to  prevent  a prompt  obedience  to 
the  will  of  his  master,  and  by  a single  dash  of  his  pen,  the 
measure  was  consummated,  without  regard  to  its  blighting  ef- 
fects on  the  industry  and  enterprise  of  the  country,  or  its  in- 
fraction of  a privilege  purchased  and  paid  for  by  a corporation 
bolding  its  charter  under  all  the  sanctions  of  law  and  the  sacred 
pledge  of  the  national  honor.  But  had  this  second  attempt 
failed,  no  one  can  doubt  that  a third  and  a fourth  would  have 
followed  and  so  on  ad  infinitum,  until  a fit  person  had  been 
found  to  answer  the  purpose. 

It  must  be  apparent  to  the  plainest  understanding  that  this 
power  of  removal,  carried  to  its  extreme  boundary,  may  by  in- 
terdiction be  so  applied  as  effectually  to  clothe  the  president 
with  supreme  power  over  the  administration  of  the  laws,  and 
even  to  render  his  will  paramount  to  the  constitution,  and  the 
Uwg  made  in  pursuance  thereof.  He  might  demand  from  the 
secretary  of  the  treasury,  a warrant  with  his  affixed  signature 
in  due  form,  for  any  money  remaining  in  the  treasury  unexpend- 
ed, and  a refusal  to  comply  with  the  demand  would  be  followed 
by  his  removal  from  office,  and  the  appointment  of  a successor 
who  would  comply.  If  the  disobedient  secretary  should  urge 
as  a reason  for  his  non-compliance  with  the  requisitions  of  the 
president,  the  constitutional  provisions  that  “no  money  shall  be 
drawn  from  the  treasury  except  in  viitue  of  nn  appropriation 
made  by  law,  he  would  be  told,  as  was  Mr.  Secretary  Duane, 

I take  the  responsibility,”  and  no  objection  founded  on  the 
obligations  of  duty  would  be  listened  to  or  tolerated.  An  am- 
bitious chief  magistrate  might  in  this  manner  possess  himself  of 
the  means  to  overturn  the  government,  or  involve  the  people  in 
the  ruinous  consequences  of  a foreign  war,  if  he  thought  proper 
to  hazard  such  an  experiment.  Let  no  man  be  so  unwise  as  to 
Uv  the  “flattering  unction  to  his  soul”  that  no  usurper  will  ever 
reach  the  executive  chair,  who  would  venture  to  take  a step  so 


bold  and  daring.  History  furnishes  abundant  warnings  of  the 
dangers  to  which  free  governments  are  exposed,  when  the  peo- 
ple put  their  trust  in  the  virtue  of  tiieir  rulers  and  forget  the 
safeguards  by  which  alone  liberty  can  be  preserved.  Let  us 
for  a moment  cast  our  recollections  back  to  a period  within  the 
memory  of  the  present  generation,  when  the  conspiracy  of  Aaron 
Buir  agitated  the  public  mind  throughout  the  union.  That  man 
wanted  only  the  vote  of  one  state,  to  constitute  him  president 
of  the  United  States.  I ask,  if  he  had  filled  that  high  station  at 
the  lime  of  his  intended  invasion  ol  Mexico,  and  of  his  ulterior 
object  to  sever  the  union  of  these  states,  could  he  not,  by  the 
aid  of  sucli  a construction  of  the  power  of  removal  from  office, 
as  that  adopted  by  president  Jackson,  have  drained  the  treasury 
of  its  last  dollar,  to  put  in  motion  the  physical  lorces  under  his 
command,  and  carry  into  effect  the  schemes  of  his  mad  ambi- 
tion? He  too  might  have  taken  the  “responsibility”  and  de- 
manded of  the  secretary  the  ptoper  warrant  to  enable  him  to 
put  his  hand  into  the  national  chest  and  remove  its  contents  at 
pleasure.  With  this  example  before  us,  can  any  mail  wink  so 
hard  as  not  to  perceive  the  dangerous  precedent  which  has  been 
set  by  the  present  chief  magistrate,  in  removing  the  public  mo- 
ney from  the  place  of  its  lawful  deposite,  by  the  exercise  of  his 
authority  over  the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  to  whom  that  dis- 
cretion had  been  entrusted  by  law?  Men  will  not  reason  when 
the  passions  are  up,  but  sober  reflection  and  the  iessons  of  ex- 
perience cannot  fail  to  teach  Us,  in  the  lapse  of  a few  short 
years,  the  absolute  necessity  of  adhering  with  unbending  firm- 
ness to  the  great  charter  of  our  liberties,  and  ot  noidmg  every 
public  servant  to  a strict  accountability,  who  shall  dare  violate 
it. 

Can  any  law  be  executed  against  the  arbitrary  will  of  the  pre- 
sident, armed  as  he  is  with  this  tremendous  power  over  the  sul>- 
ordinate  agents  of  the  government,  who  may  at  any  moment  be 
dismissed  from  office  for  the  crime  of  non  conformity  or  disobe- 
dience to  bis  orders?  Most  assuredly  it  cannot.  He  has  told 
us  in  language  which  conveys  no  equivocal  meaning,  that  he  in 
his  high  character  of  president  of  the  United  States  is  a unit; 
the  fountain  from  which  flows  all  the  honor*  and  rewards  of 
official  dignity  and  emolument.  He  is  required  to  “seejhat  tbs 
laws  are  faithfully  executed”  from  which  he  draws  the  sweep- 
ing power  to  control  their  execution;  when  it  is  evident  that 
nothing  more  was  intended,  than  to  enjoin  on  him  the  perform- 
ance of  a duty  by  giving  the  necessary  aid  when  called  on  for 
that  purpose,  to  suppress  resistance  to  the  constituted  authori- 
ties iff  the  performance  of  their  constitulional  functions,  if  such 
resistance  should  be  too  powerful  to  be  overcome  by  the  civil 
officers  of  the  government.  This  is  the  true  intent  and  mean- 
ing of  the  clause  in  the  constitution  which  has  been  so  grossly 
perverted,  and  construed  into  a-  grant  of  the  most  unlimited 
powers  to  the  executive  head.  The  patent  democracy  of  the 
present  day,  or  in  other  words  the  high  prerogative  school  of 
politicians  insist,  that  inasmuch  as  it  is  incumbent  on  the  pre- 
sident to  “see  that  the  laws  are  faithfully  executed,”  he  alone 
is  responsible  to  the  people  for  the  fidelity  of  their  execution, 
and  might,  if  he  had  the  physical  ability,  perforin  all  the  duties 
prescribed  by  law  for  that  purpose  with  his  own  hands;  that 
this  being  impossible,  he  has  been  supplied,  by  various  acts  of 
congress,  with  aids  or  subordinates,  subject  at  all  times  to  his 
will — in  the  discharge  of  their  duties,  that  they  are  responsible 
to  him,  and  he  stands  at  their  head,  responsible  to  the  nation  in 
the  same  manner  as  if  he  had  performed  their  respective  duties 
in  his  own  proper  person.  This  is  the  broad  foundation  on 
which  he  erects  the  superstruction  of  his  vast  powers,  and 
hence  he  says  in  his  celebrated  protest  “whenever  I am  unwil- 
ling to  be  responsible  for  the  good  conduct  of  any  officer  of  the 
government,  his  commission  must  be  annulled,  and  a successor 
appointed,  for  whose  conduct  I am  willing  to  hold  myself  ac- 
countable.” Thus  it  is  that  the  will  of  the  president  is  render- 
ed paramount  to  both  the  laws  and  the  constitution,  and  is  made 
the  rule  of  action  in  every  department  of  the  government,  what- 
ever maybe  the  nature  or  extent  of  the  discretionary  power 
confided  by  law  to  the  head  of  any  such  department.  If,  for 
example,  the  secretary  of  the  department  of  war  should  he  au- 
thorised to  locate  a township  of  land  at  his  discretion,  for  the 
benefit  of  certain  works  of  internal  improvement,  or  for  any 
other  purpose  whatever,  can  he  perform  the  service  according 
to  the  dictates  of  his  own  judgment,  if  it  should  please  the  pre- 
sident to  substitute  his  own  discretion  for  that  confided  by  law 
to  the  secretary?  Certainly  not.  The  president  would  tell  him, 
“Sir,  you  can  hold  no  power  which  does  not  belong  to  me  by 
inherent  right;  you  are  my  subordinate;  I am  responsible  lor 
the  faithful  execution  of  the  laws;  you  hold  office  under  me  and 
at  my  pleasure:  you  will  therefore  obey  my  commands,  or  give 
place  to  one  who  will  conform  to  them.”  In  such  a case  has 
the  law  or  the  will  of  the  president  the  supremacy?  The  same 
principle  is  applied  to  every  head  of  a department  or  officer  of 
the  government  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  holding  commis- 
sions at  the  pleasure  of  the  president;  and  under  its  operation, 
no  special  power  or  duty  can  be  conferred  by  legislation,  what- 
ever may  be  its  importance,  which  is  not  rendered  subservient 
to  the  dictatorial  authority  of  one  man,  who  thereby  becomes 
the  supreme  arbiter  of  the  laws  and  of  the  conscience  of  all 
who  may  from  time  to  time  be  entrusted  with  their  execution. 
Many  practical  illustrations  might  be  given  to  show  the  manner 
in  which  these  vast  powers  are  carried  into  effect,  but  I have 
said  enough  to  satisfy  every  unprejudiced  mind  of  their  omni- 
potence, and  the  process  by  which  they  are  spread  over  all  the 
departments,  cannot  be  misunderstood. 
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The  JUDICIARY  is  the  only  department  exempt  from  the 
operation  of  tin's  annihilating  power.  The  judges  hold  their  of- 
fices during  good  behaviour,  and  can  only  be  removed  from  of- 
fice by  the  judgment  of  the  senate,  sitting  as  a high  court  of  im- 
peachment. Thus  protected  against  the  strong  arm  of  the  exe- 
cutive and  the  conflicts  of  parly  strife,  that  enlightened  tribu 
naf,  the  supreme  court  of  the  United  States,  has  heretofore  sus- 
tained our  national  character  by  the  learning,  dignity  and  inde- 
pendence which  adorn  the  eminent  men  who  compose  it,  and 
by  the  unparalleled  wisdom  and  impartiality  which  characterise 
its  decrees.  It  was  justly  regarded  as  the  rallying  point  of  the 
friends  of  the  constitution.  But  this  sanctuary  of  the  law  is 
fast  sinking  under  the  withering  hand  of  time,  which  lias  closed 
tire  mortal  career  of  some  of  its  brightest  ornaments;  and  from 
the  specimens  we  have  had  of  those  who  are  destined  to  take 
their  places,  we  may  soon  expect  to  find  a majority  of  that  once 
pure  and  illustrious  body,  changed  into  drivelling  partisans,  who 
are.  prepared  to  give  the  stamp  of  judicial  sanction  to  the  new 
code  of  executive  powers,  from  which  there  will  be  no  appeal, 
save  only  to  the  people  in  their  primary  capacity  or  to  the  throes 
and  convulsions  of  a tumultuous  revolution.  Whatever  may  be 
the  ultimate  fate  of  this  only  remaining  department,  having  the 
semblance  of  independence,  its  judgments  and  decrees  can  ne- 
ver be  enforced  if  the  president  shall  think  proper  to  interpose 
his  power  to  prevent  it.  The  same  scythe  which  has  lopped  off 
the  -‘tops  of  the  taller  poplars,”  may  reach  with  equal  effect, 
the  dependent  branches  which  surround  our  court  of  justice. 

The  marshals  hold  their  offices  during  the  pleasure  of  the  pre- 
sident, and  are  subject  to  be  removed  at  his  will.  If  then  the 
supreme  or  oilier  inferior  courts  of  the  United  States  should 
pronounce  a decision,  which,  after  inspecting  the  record,  the 
president  should  consider  illegal  or  unconstitutional,  what,  I 
ask,  is  there  to  prevent  his  interposition  to  render  such  decision 
inoperative,  during  his  continuance  in  office?  Clearly  nothing. 
The  same  process,  by  which  he  obtained  the  keys  of  the  trea- 
sury, is  open  to  him,  and  may  be  applied  indiscriminately  to  all 
who  hold  commissions  at  his  pleasure.  His  order  to  the  mar- 
shal of  the  proper  district',  forbidding  him  to  levy  the  execution 
on  the  properly  of  the  defendant  must  be  obeyed,  or  his  com- 
mission will  be  vacated,  and  a suitable  successor  appointed  to 
do  the  bidding  of  his  master.  No  plea  of  duty,  constitution  or 
law  will  avail  any  thing  against  the  dictatorial  authority  of  the 
chief  magistrate  in  such  a case.  It  may  be  said  that  the  mar- 
shal refusing  to  execute  the  process  of  the  court,  would  be  sub- 
ject to  fine  and  imprisonment  for  a contempt  of  the  court;  this 
may  he  true,  but  the  president  would  doubtless  interpose  the 
benefit  of  his  pardoning  power,  and  release  him  from  any  sen- 
tence of  fine  and  imprisonment,  which  may  have  been  pro- 
nounced against  him.  Thus  the  courts  of  justice  might  be  con- 
temned by  their  own  officers,  and  the  judges  rendered  power- 
less in  their  seats  for  all  effective  purposes. 

I have,  fellow  citizens,  presented  to  you  the  preceding  narra- 
tive of  undeniable  facts,  all  of  which  can  readily  be  verified  by 
reference  to  official  documents  and  the  acts  of  the  government, 
without  comment  or  illustration,  and  as  such  submit  them  to 
the  calm,  candid  and  dispassionate  consideration  of  every  re- 
flecting mind.  They  unfold  to  public  view  the  hold  assumptions 
of  power,  and  the  specious  pretexts  tinder  which  it  is  attempted 
to  justify  them,  which  are  at  this  moment  recognised  by  the  do- 
minant party  in  this  country,  as  the  true  theory  contained  in 
the  constitution.  Is  this  the  free  government  handed  down  to 
us  by  the  patriots  of  the  revolution?  Did  any  man  ever  imagine 
that  a mass  of  undefined  power  lav  concealed  under  the  enume- 
rated powers  granted  in  the  constitution  to  the  federal  govern- 
ment? There  is  not  in  the  history  of  the  national  convention, 
or  the  state  conventions,  while  the  system  was  under  conside- 
ration, any  proposition  or  a single  expression  used  in  debate, 
which  can  in  the  slightest  degree  justify  the  inference  that  a 
concentration  of  these  vast  powers  in  an  elective  chief  magis- 
trate, was  either  desired  or  deemed  to  be  possible  in  the  practi- 
cal administration  of  the  government.  But  yet  we  have  arrived 
at  that  conclusion  by  a judicious  arrangement  of  the  granted 
powers,  and  their  appropriation  to  purposes  inconsistent  with 
the  spirit  of  the  constitution. 

It  was  a sine  qua  non  with  the  framer9  of  the  constitution,  to 
separate  lh«f  departments  of  power  and  render  each  independent* 
in  the  discharge  of  its  legitimate  functions.  We  have  hitherto 
believed  that  principle  to  lay  at  the  foundation  of  our  system, 
and  that  we  lived  under  a government  where  the  law  was  su- 
preme over  the  people,  and  every  branch  of  its  administration. 
But  is  it  so?  I have  shewn  by  undeniable  facts,  that  at  this 
early  period  of  our  history,  all  the  essential  powers  of  the  go- 
vernment are  merged  in  the  executive  head.  The  ramparts 
erected  to  separate  the  departments  have  been  razed  to  the 
earth,  and  a power  has  mounted  on  their  ruins,  which  admits 
of  no  restraint,  unlimited  in  its  extent,  and  undefined  in  its  na- 
ture. The  cheeks  provided  for  in  the  constitution  are  over- 
thrown, and  the  wide  scope  of  legislative,  executive  and  judi- 
cial powers  are,  for  all  practical  purposes,  absorbed  and  conso- 
lidated in  one  department  of  the  government,  controled  by  the 
arbitrary  direction  of  one  man.  The  veto  in  its  various  phrases: 
inherent  powers;  all  executive  powers,  even  such  rs  pre-existed 
the  constitution;  the  power  to  “see  that  the  laws  are  faithfully 
executed;”  the  direct  responsibility  of  the  president  to  the  peo- 
ple, and  of  all  subordinate  agents  to  hirn  as  their  great  head  and 
protector;  but  above  all,  the  sweeping  power  of  removal  from 
office;  these  are  the  nucleus,  out  of  which  that  frightful  gorgon 
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called  executive  prerogative  has  sprung,  whose  mighty  arm  has 
removed  the  strong  pillars  on  which  the  temple  of  liberty  re- 
posed, and  the  superstruction  lias  fallen  at  bis  feet,  a heap  of 
irretrievable  ruins.  Is  it  possible  that  this  wide  range  of  con- 
structive powers  can  find  support  in  the  breasts  of  the  sober, 
reflecting  portion  of  the  people  of  this  country;  which  has  hi- 
therto so  proudly  boasted  of  its  freedom?  I hope  not;  but  if  in 
this  I shall  be  disappointed,  and  all  the  people  shall  rise  up  and 
cry  aloud  for  one  man  to  rule  over  them,  then  I say  that  the 
free  government  which  we  received  from  our  ancestors,  is  trans- 
formed into  an  elective  despotism,  which  containing  in  its  or- 
ganization the  odious  ingredients  of  power  and  corruption,  is 
incomparably  more  detestable  than  king,  lords  and  commons 
with  a privileged  clergy  at  their  back,  or  the  imperial  diadem  of 
the  autocrat  of  Russia.  The  remedy  is  in  the  hands  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  if  they  do  not  come  forth  in  the  majesty  of  their  strength, 
to  redeem  the  fallen  liberties  of  their  country,  they  alone  are 
answerable  for  the  consequences,  to  God  and  their  posterity  to 
the  latest  generation.  I warn  them  to  reflect  that  the  course  of 
power  is  onward;  one  step  is  followed  by  another  until  it  reaches 
the  summit  of  its  utmost  ambition,  where  it  may  sit  secure  from 
all  danger,  and  hear  with  scorn  and  contempt  the  complaints  of 
the  multitude  or  the  impotent  taunts  of  popular  indignation. 

The  arrogance  of  those  in  power  does  not  permit  us  to  stop 
at  its  encroachments  on  the  laws  and  constitution  of  our  coun- 
try, but  in  their  mad  career,  encouraged  and  upheld  as  they 
have  been  by  the  recent  results  in  their  favor,  of  popular  elec- 
tions in  several  slates  of  the  union,  president  Jackson  has 
thrown  off  the  mask,  and  boldly  marched  forth  to  nominate  his 
successor,  who  it  seems  is  to  perfect  the  work  which  he  has  so 
“gloriously  begun.”  The  mantle  ofthe  dictator  has  fallen  on  his 
Sejanus,  Martin  Van  Buren,  ofNew  York,  and  all  other  favor- 
ites or  expectants  are  commanded  to  stand  aside,  on  pain  of  in- 
curring the  high  displeasure  of  their  chieltain,  and  of  being  de- 
nounced and  advertised  as  deserters  from  the  Jackson  cause, 
and  unworthy  to  be  numbered  among  the  members  of  the  great 
democratic,  republican  party,  to  whom  belong  the  distribution 
of  the  “spoils  of  victory.”  This  is  perhaps  the  last  trial  to 
which  the  independence  of  the  American  people  will  be  put 
under  this  high  handed  dictatorial  administration.  If  the  free- 
men of  this  country,  by  casting  their  votes  in  favor  of  the  nomi- 
nee of  the  president,  bow  the  knee  to  a political  Baal,  and  be- 
come the  humble  vassals  of  power  and  ambition,  we  may  bid 
adieu  forever  hereafter  to  the  free  exercise  of  the  elective  fran- 
chise, and  at  each  succeeding  presidential  canvass,  the  ques- 
tion will  not  be,  who  is  the  most  worthy  to  be  honored  with 
the  first  office  in  the  gift  of  the  people,  hut  who  has  been  the 
selected  candidate  of  the  incumbent  who  is  about  to  retire. 

The  machinery  of  the  “parfy”  has  already  been  put  in  mo- 
tion and  lias  received  its  impetus  from  the  “ steam  doctor ” of  a 
self  created  body  of  men  assuming  the  name  of  a national  con- 
vention of  delegates  “fresh  from  the  people.”  Jlndsuch  a con- 
vention.'!! The  offspring  of  int  rigue  and  corruption,  it  was  en- 
abled to  survive  the  shock  of  public  indignation  only  by  an  im- 
perial edict  from  the  palace,  promulgated  for  the  edification  and 
instruction  of  the  officeholders,  officeseekers  and  the  rest  of  the 
democratic  family.  Of  whom  it  was  composed  and  how  cho- 
sen, I will  riot  particularly  speak,  as  enough  has  already  ap- 
peared to  draw  down  on  that  anomalous  assemblage  the  con- 
tempt and  ridicule  of  every  honorable  man,  whose  rnind  is  not 
influenced  by  the  arts  or  duplicity  of  selfish  considerations. — 
We  have  the  commanding  authority  of  president  Jackson  to 
vouch  that  it  will  be  nothing  short  of  treason  to  resist  the  no- 
mination made  by  this  convention  of  notables.  The  choice  then 
is  already  made,  and  it  only  remains  for  the  “party”  to  avoid 
the  penalty  of  treason  by  the  mere  formality  of  a ratification, 
when  the  period  arrives  at  which  that  high  duty  is  to  he  per- 
formed. But  how  does  this  dictum  square  with  the  constitution 
of  which  he  is  the  sworn  protector?  That  instrument  provides 
that  no  member  of  either  house  of  congress  shall  he  chosen  an 
elector  of  president  and  vice  president  of  the  United  States, 
and  yet  it  is  certain  that  both  senators  and  representatives  in 
congress  were  members  of.  and  assisted  in  the  nomination  made 
by  this  famous  Baltimore  convention.  If  I mistake  not  they 
took  the  lead  in  carrying  through  those  nominations,  by  their 
active  exertions  and  if  indeed  it  is  to  be  set  down  as  treasona- 
ble for  any  citizen  in  the  exercise  of  his  right  of  suffrage  to 
withhold  his  sanction  from  the  persons  nominated,  then  we 
have  in  effect  senators  and  representatives  in  congress,  partici- 
pating in  the  choice  of  a president  and  vice  president,  in  viola- 
tion of  an  express  clause  in  the  constitution.  Here  is  a case 
calling  clearly  for  the  veto  of  the  people,  if  it  should  escape  the 
searching  eye  of  the  chief,  under  whose  orders  these  nomina- 
tions were  made.  It  is  a gross  libel  on  the  people  of  the  Unit- 
ed Slates,  whose  votes  have  been  transferred  to  the  e^jcntive 
nominee,  to  say  that  they  were  represented  in  that  convention. 

In  no  one  instance  were  the  hundredth  part  of  the  people  of 
any  state  consulted  in  the  selection  of  its  members.  Of  my 
own  state,  I can  say  with  certainty  that  its  sentiments  were 
totally  misrepresented,  and  out  of  some  twenty  or  thirty  dele- 
gates appointed  for  the  purpose,  most  of  them  took  the  alarm, 
and  preferred  to  stand  on  the  non-committal  list  until  they  saw 
on  which  side  the  spoils  would  be  most  likely  to  fall,  and  so 
remained  at  home;  only  two  attending  to  endorse  over  the  state 
to  the  Albany  regency.  Of  these  one  was  perhaps  the  most 
suitable  person  who  could  be  sent  on  such  an  errand,  for  by  a 
peculiarity,  in  his  physical  organization,  it  was  impossible  that 
he  could  be  changed  into  “a  White  man,”  and  for  this  reason  I 
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presume  he  was  selected  as  one  of  the  vice  presidents  of  the 
convention.  He  is  of  the  real  Van  Buren  Johnson  stamp.  His 
colleague  who  is  known  at  Natchez  by  the  cognomen  of  “the 
red  pepper  doctor”  lias  of  late  taken  it  into  his  head  to  turn 
politician,  and  scribble  an  article  now  and  then  for  the  news- 
papers; he  is  a prodigious  man  in  the  Jackson,  Van  Buren 
ranks,  and  expects  to  be  rewarded.  He  has  mistaken  his  talent 
and  would  do  well  to  coniine  himself  to  the  shop. 

TENNESSEE  had  still  worse  luck,  for  being  wholly  unrepre- 
sented in  that  august  body,  the  “democracy”  of  the  country 
then  and  there  assembled,  laid  violent  hands  on  a strolling 
“steam  doctor,”  who  happened  to  be  passing  through  Balti- 
more, and  vi  et  armis  threw  around  him  the  lion’s  skin,  and 
having  made  his  confession  of  faith,  he  was  admitted  to  a seat 
in  Hit  convention,  and  routed  out  fifteen  votes  for  Van  and  the 
same  for  Johnson.  The  good  citizens  of  Tennessee,  thus  trans- 
ferred on  the  true  democratic  plan,  will  be  left  to  the  alternative 
of  sustaining  these  nominations,  or  incurring  the  sentence  of 
excommunication,  as  traitors  to  the  “parly.”  The  vole  of 
KENTUCKY  was  pledged  by  men  who  had  received  their  ap- 
pointment horn  a caucus  composed  of  a minority  of  the  legisla- 
ture, and  some  of  them  made  their  appearance  with  no  bet- 
ter authority  than  the  steam  doctor  of  Tennessee;  but  in  addi- 
tion to  this  summary  mode  of  relieving  your  people  from  the 
perplexing  duty  of  thinking  for  themselves,  in  so  important  a 
matter  as  the  choice  of  their  chief  magistrate,  you  have  been 
unceremoniously  burdened  with  ihe  performance  of  the  same 
friendly  office  for  the  people  of  ILLINOIS.  It  seems  that  a 
small  group  of  registers  of  the  land  offices — receivers  of  the 
public  moneys,  and  postmasters  assembled  in  that  state,  and  in 
their  holy  zeal  for  the  triumph  of  democracy,  drew  in  a bill  of 
exchange  on  the  deacons  of  the  church  in  Kentucky  for  a Pew 
and  one  More!  a race  horse  bill  and  having  no  funds  of  the 
drawers,  it  assuredly  ought  to  have  been  protested.  I might 
refer  the  delegations  of  all  the  stales  to  demonstrate,  that  so  far 
from  their  coming  “fresh  from  the  people,”  they  were  chiefly 
composed  of  cohorts  “fresh”  from  the  palace  and  of  officehold- 
ers or  expectants  who  labor  in  their  vocation  and  receive  their 
reward  out  of  the  national  treasury.  This  solemn  farce  has 
been  enacted  in  the  face  of  the  American  people,  and  it  only 
remains  to  be  seen  whether  their  suffrages  can  be  thu3  bought 
and  sold  in  the  market  like  bank  stock,  for  the  exclusive  bene- 
fit of  a central  junto  at  the  city  of  Washington  and  their  hungry 
retainers  throughout  the  union. 

In  this  unblushing  attempt  to  forestal  public  opinion,  and 
place  the  sacred  right  of  suffrage  under  the  dominion  of  a popu- 
lar chieftain,  who  in  this  enlightened  age  and  country  has  dared 
to  interfere  with  the  freedom  of  elections,  by  designating  thfe 
person  most  worthy  to  succeed  him,  we  plainly  discern  the  de 
cline  of  free  principles,  since  nongovernment  was  put  in  motion 
by  Washington,  and  his  compatriots  in  the  great  struggle  for  na- 
tional independence.  No  formerchief  magistrate  could  have  thus 
acted,  without  incurring  the  indignant  frowns  of  an  insulted 
people.  And  for  what  purpose  has  president  Jackson  issued 
his  decree  appointing  the  succession  in  the  person  of  Martin 
Van  Buren?  It  has  been  announced  by  the  heir  apparent,  in 
his  letter  to  the  convention,  in  which  he  expresses  the  happi- 
ness it  will  afford  him  to  “perfect  the  good  work  which  has 
been  so  gloriously  begun” — well  might  he  use  the  word  “be- 
gun,” for  it  is  of  modern  origin  and  was  never  dreamed  of  by 
the  predecessors  of  him,  under  whose  auspices  it  has  been  so 
“gloriously”  commenced.  It  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  the 
consolidation  of  supreme  power  in  the  executive  department, 
with  the  necessary  appendages  of  regal  prerogative;  the  prosti- 
tution of  the  press  by  bribery  and  corruption;  the  spoiL  of  vic- 
tory and  proscription  for  opinion’s  sake;  an  organized  system 
of  bringing  the  patronage  of  office  in  conflict  with  the  freedom 
of  elections;  and  last,  though  not  least,  the  divine  right  of  regu- 
lating the  succession  to  the  executive  chair  for  all  time  to  come. 
This  is  the  work  “so  gloriously  begun”  by  the  present  incum- 
bent which  Mr.  Van  Buren  would  be  most  hapy  to  “perfect.” 

This  is  the  last  effort  of  expiring  despotism;  it  is  a bold  attack 
on  the  freedom  of  opinion  and  the  right  of  suffrage  as  secured 
by  the  constitution;  its  end  is  corruption  and  despotic  rule,  and 
if  sanctioned  by  the  people  in  their  sovereign  capacity,  then  in- 
deed may  the  friends  of  liberty  hang  their  heads  in  despair,  and 
proclaim  to  the  world  the  melancholy  truth,  that  the  days  of 
the  republic  have  alieady  been  numbered.  But  my  confidence’ 
in  the  integrity  and  patriotism  of  my  countrymen  is  unimpair- 
ed; they  will  yet  cast  from  them  the  band  of  political  jugglers, 
who  have  deceived  and  misled  them  by  false  guises,  and  come 
to  the  rescue  of  liberty  and  the  constitution. 


Fellow  citizens — I am  not  one  of  those  who  deprecate  the  in- 
fluence of  party  differences  on  the  free  institutions  of  the  coun- 
ty* Parties  formed  on  the  basis  of  opposite  opinions,  on  the 
fundamental  principles  of  the  government  and  measures  of  na- 
tional policy,  serve  rather  to  invigorate  the  health  of  the  politi 
cal  body  , by  free,  frank  and  full  discussions,  by  means  of  which 
the  public  mind  is  enlightened  and  the  attention  of  the  people 
attracted  to  the  slightest  invasion  of  their  rights;  but  parties 
originating  in  the  conflicts  of  personal  ambition,  and  discarding 
principles,  waste  their  energies  in  man  worship,  may  always  be 
regarded  as  the  certain  precursors  of  corruption  and  usurpation. 
Against  parties  of  this  latter  description,  I shall  ever  be  dispos- 
ed to  raise  my  voice  and  warn  my  countrymen  of  their  danger- 
ous  tendency.  Ihe  real  struggle  in  which  the  whigt*  through- 
mu  the  union  are  now  engaged,  is  to  repel  this  hydra  from  the 
minds  of  the  people,  and  invite  them  to  investigate  the  conduct 


of  their  public  servants  by  the  standard  of  measures,  unconnect* 
ed  with  personal  attachments  or  the  gratification  of  personal 
ambition.  The  plain  and  simple  difference  between  the  whigs 
of  the  present  day  and  our  modern  school  of  democracy  con- 
sists in  this:  the  former  are  the  advocates  of  popular  rights  and 
the  legitimate  powers  of  the  legislative  branch  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  the  latter  support  the  doctrine  of  high  prerogative  in 
the  executive  head  and  of  responsibility  to  the  people  through 
that  department,  for  the  enactment  and  execution  of  the  laws. 
Or  in  other  words,  the  whigs  are  in  favor  of  a government  of 
checks  and  balances,  such  as  we  believed  ours  to  have  been  in 
its  original  structure,  and  their  opponents  are  for  an  executive 
government,  capable  of  controling  the  legislature  by  giving  or 
withholding  its  assent  to  their  acts,  and  of  enforcing  its  own 
will  on  every  other  branch  of  the  administration. 

There  is  a concise  analysis  of  the  grounds  on  which  these 
two  great  parties  are  divided.  Man  worship  is  the  stool  on 
which  the  hopes  of  this  self  styled  democracy  rest.  The  evi- 
dence of  its  pervading  influence  are  to  be  seen  in  every  state  of 
the  union,  arid  the  strong  hold  which  it  has  taken  on  the  minds 
of  the  public,  is  among  all  the  portentous  6igns  of  the  times  the 
one  most  to  be  deprecated  in  its  results.  1 will  present  to  you 
several  striking  examples  of  the  truth  of  this  postulalum  with- 
out entering  into  minute  details  of  which  the  materials  are 
abundant  ill  everv  quarter  of  the  union.  Since  1 had  the  honor 
to  take  my  seal  in  the  senate  of  the  United  States,  the  great 
state  of  Pennsylvania  almost  unanimously  supported  the  poli- 
cy of  a tariff  for  the  protection  of  domestic  manufactures;  the 
system  of  appropriations  for  works  of  internal  improvement; 
and  a recharler  of  the  hank  of  the  United  Stales;  and  of  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  net  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  the  public  lands 
among  the  several  states,  on  the  principles  contained  in  what 
is  familiarly  known  as  “Clay’s  land  bill.”  Down  to  the  year 
1833,  the  senators  arid  representatives  in  congress  from  that 
stale,  gave  their  unqualified  support  to  these  great  measures. 
They  are  now  abandoned  and  denounced  as  political  heresies 
and  monsters,  on  which  the  curses  of  the  people  ought  to  fall 
with  deadly  force.  Prior  to  the  veto  of  president  Jackson  on 
the  bill  rechartering  the  bank  of  the  United  States,  the  legisla- 
ture of  Pennsylvania  on  two  several  occasions,  with  a unanimi- 
ty almost  unprecedented,  tnemoralised  congress  to  grant  a new 
charter  to  that  insiitutution.  It  has  suddenly  been  transform- 
ed into  a frightful  monster,  and  its  friends  denounced  as  a mo- 
neyed aristocracy  seeking  to  oppress  the  poor,  and  corrupt  the 
public  morals  by  bribery  and  corruption!!  How  are  we  to  ac- 
count for  these  sudden  changes  in  a whole  community,  with- 
out any  intervening  circumstances  to  produce  them.  It  can- 
not be  ascribed  to  any  other  cause  than  the  blighting  influence 
of  man  worship. 

Again:  when  Missouri  applied  for  admission  into  the  union 
as  a sovereign  state  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  original  states, 
the  senators  and  representatives  in  congress  from  the  non- 
slave holding  states,  with  a few  honorable  exceptions,  attempt- 
ed to  impose  on  her  as  a conditional  precedent,  an  odious  re- 
striction to  be  incorporated  in  her  constitution,  forbidding  the 
introduction  of  slaves  into  the  state  and  prohibiting  altogether 
domestic  slavery  as  it  existed  anterior  to  the  cession  of  Louisia- 
na to  the  United  Slates  by  France,  and  as  it  then  existed  in 
the  territory.  This  attempt  to  dictate  an  article  in  the  consti- 
tution of  one  of  the  new  states  was  without  precedent,  and 
amounted  to  a direct  attack  on  self  government  and  state  sove- 
reignty. The  question  excited  intense  interest  throughout  the 
union,  and  on  its  decision  depended  the  internal  peace  of  the 
country  and  the  integrity  of  the  union  At  this  important  cri- 
sis when  civil  war  with  all  its  terrible  consequences  hung  sus- 
pended over  the  heads  of  the  American  people,  Martin  Van 
Buren,  then  a member  of  the  legislature  of  New  Yotk,  excit- 
ed all  his  talents  and  influence  not  to  avert  the  blow  which 
was  about  to  be  aimed  at  the  sovereignty  and  independence  of 
Missouri,  and  restore  tranquillity  to  the  country,  but  to  fasten 
on  her  this  odious  and  unconstitutional  restriction  and  there- 
by establish  the  principle  that  no  new  slate  should  ever  be  re- 
ceived into  the  union,  without  an  article  in  her  constitution 
prohibiting  domestic  slavery.  His  zeal  was  strongly  manifest- 
ed on  this  subject  by  the  cordial  support  lie  gave  to  Rufus 
King,  a federalist  of  the  old  school,  in  his  re-election  to  the  se- 
nate of  the  United  States,  on  the  express  ground  that  he  was 
the  most  able  and  efficient  advocate  of  the  proposed  restriction 
on  Missouri,  who  could  be  selected  to  represent  the  state  in 
the  senate.  The  former  opponents  of  Mr.  King,  at  whose  head 
stood  Mr.  Van  Buren,  unanimously  voted  for  him  for  that  rea- 
son only.  What  man  was  it,  who  slepped  forward  at  that  cri- 
tical moment  of  our  political  history  to  defend  the  cause  of 
Missouri,  and  redeem  his  country  from  the  civil  commotion, 
which  threatened  to  disturb  its  repose  and  overturn  its  institu- 
tions? We  all  remember  the  interesting  and  alarming  posture 
of  our  affairs  at  that  period,  and  no  man  can  have  so  soon  for- 
gotten, that  it  was  in  the  person  of  your  distinguished  senator, 
who  sits  near  me  (Mr.  Clay),  in  whose  eloquence  and  patriot- 
ism Missouri  found  a friend  and  the  union  a deliverer  from  the 
dark  cloud  of  civil  discord  which  hovered  over  the  land.  Yes! 
fellow  citizens,  HEXRY  CLAY,  that  much  abused  patriot,  to 
whom  the  nation  is  so  much  indebted  for  whatever  of  freedom 
and  prosperity  it  enjoys,  stepped  forth,  the  bold  and  fearless 
champion  of  Missouri;  and  by  his  manly  efforts  rescued  her 
from  the  humiliating  trammels  which  Martin  Van  Buren  and 
his  confederates  would  have  imposed  on  her.  He  nobly  took 
this  young  sister  of  the  far  west  by  the  baud,  and  introduced 
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Iter  into  the  great  family  of  states  which  composed  this  confe- 
deracy, unfettered  by  the  vile  chains,  which  others  had  forged 
for  her. 

If  some  intelligent  stranger  were  informed  of  the  history  of 
this  memorable  transaction,  and  should  be  told  that  the  people 
of  Missouri  had  before  them  the  alternative  of  selecting  Henry 
Clay  or  Marlin  Van  Buren,  for  the  first  office  in  the  gift  of  the 
nation,  in  whose  favor  would  he  suppose  the  vote  of  that  state 
would  be  cast?  His  mind  would  unhesitatingly  come  to  ihe 
conclusion,  that  her  benefactor  would  be  chosen  by  acclama- 
tion, in  preference  to  an  opponent  who  had  endeavored  to  de- 
grade and  oppress  her.  This  would  be  the  reasoning  of  all 
mankind  on  a bare  statement  of  the  facts.  But  it  is  far  other- 
wise; the  people  of  that  state  have  in  verted  the  order  of  human 
gratitude,  and  sing  liozannas  to  their  ancient  persecutor,  while 
they  revile  and  denounce  their  distinguished  champion  and  be- 
nefactor!! To  what  cause  can  we  trace  this  singular  state  of 
public  feeling?  It  springs  from  man  worship.  Without  at- 
tempting to  multiply  particular  examples  of  the  overwhelming 
influence  of  man  worship,  I may  at  once  point  you  to  all  the 
states  situated  in  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi.  We  find  a 
large  majority  of  the  senators  and  representatives  in  congress, 
standing  in  opposition  to  measures  of  general  policy,  calculated 
to  promote  the  prosperity  of  their  constituents,  and  approving 
others  manifestly  injurious  to  their  interests;  thereby  following 
the  direction  of  one  man,  regardless  of  the  consequences  of 
their  acts,  and  the  interests  of  the  people  whom  they  represent. 

I will  not  detain  you  to  consider  all  these  matters,  but  I may 
be  permitted  to  express  my  surprise  that  a chief  magistrate, 
who  will  not  allow  the  appropriation  of  a single  dollar  out  of 
the  public  treasury,  to  open  and  improve  the  navigable  rivers  of 
the  western  states,  should  receive  the  undivided  support  of  the 
representatives  from  many  of  these  states,  most  deeply  injured 
by  his  executive  interposition.  Is  there  no  man  worship  in 
this? 

But  there  is  another  and  more  important  measure  which  has 
perished  under  executive  denunciations,  the  want  of  which  will 
be  felt  in  a few  years  by  the  whole  union,  and  more  especially 
in  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi.  I allude  to  the  establishment 
of  a sound  national  currency.  The  destruction  of  this  cur- 
rency by  the  executive  veto  on  the  bill  to  recharter  the  bank 
of  the  United  States,  and  the  subsequent  removal  of  the  public 
deposites,  may  be  ascribed  to  the  wily  policy  of  that  man,  who 
is  now  before  the  nation,  as  the  nominee  par  excellence  for  the 
presidential  chair  of  the  nation.  His  influence  over  the  mind 
of  the  president,  and  the  cabal  by  whom  he  is  surrounded, 
placed  his  victim  within  the  power  of  his  vengeance.  He  took 
care  to  make  good  use  of  the  means  thus  placed  at  his  com- 
mand, for  the  accomplishment  of  his  object,  and  this  “glorious” 
work  may  now  be  set  down  as  one  of  the  things  “begun”  which 
had  already  been  made  “perfect.”  The  seizure  of  the  public 
money  had  become  necessary  to  preserve  the  safety  fund  sys 
terns  of  banks  in  New  York  from  total  bankruptcy.  The 
measure  was  matured  in  the  city  of  Boston,  at  a time  when  the 
president  was  confined  to  a sick  bed  and  unable  to  transact  bu- 
siness of  any  kind.  Mr.  Van  Buren  was  in  constant  attend- 
ance at  his  bedside;  and  on  the  26th  of  June,  when,  according  to 
the  report  of  the  physician,  president  Jackson  was  incapable  of 
mental  or  physical  exertion,  this  most  important  fiscal  measure 
was  finally  adopted,  and  a letter  addressed  to  Mr.  Duane,  the 
secretary  of  the  treasury,  commanding  him  forthwith  to  pre- 
pare for  the  removal  of  the  public  deposites  from  the  bank  of 
the  United  States.  W.hy  was  this  letter  forced  on  the  presi- 
dent at  such  a time,  and  under  such  peculiar  circumstances? 
The  reason  is  obvious.  It  was  a measure  of  fearful  responsi- 
bility which  Mr.  Van  Buren  would  not  have  dared  to  meet; 
the  health  of  the  president  rendered  it  doubtful  whether  a va- 
cancy might  not  happen,  which  would  have  placed  him  in  the 
executive  chair,  and  to  provide  for  such  a contingency,  this 
letter  was  written  as  the  last  will  and  testament  of  Andrew 
Jackson,  on  this  item  of  his  administration.  And  in  case  of 
his  death,  the  magician  would  have  come  in  as  his  executor  de 
bonis  non.  to  carry  into  effect  the  dying  wishes  and  intentions 
of  the  illustrious  testator.  He  wanted  the  money  and  must 
have  it,  but  doubting  his  own  strength  to  carry  into  effect  a 
measure  so  bold  and  daring,  he  very  prudently  determined  to 
put  himself  in  a situation  to  say  “I  am  only  executing  the 
orders  of  your  beloved  chief,  as  he  would  have  done  had  he 
lived.” 

I mention  this  fact  to  put  it  beyond  doubt  that  this  act  done 
In  violation  of  the  constitution  and  law,  was  a partofthe  policy 
of  the  Albany  regency,  for  the  immediate  relief  of  their  failing 
banks,  but  which  was  to  be  consummated  by  the  ultimate  de- 
struction of  a national  currency.  The  downfall  of  the  bank  of 
the  United  States  was  a measure  intimately  connected  with 
local  interests  of  New  York,  which  it  was  exclusively  intended 
to  promote.  But  in  the  same  proportion  that  these  local  in- 
terests have  been  benefitted,  the  interest  and  convenience  of 
other  sections  of  the  union  must  be  impaired.  Through  the 
agency  of  a national  bank,  acting  as  the  fiscal  agent  of  the 
treasury,  the  surplus  revenue  isdislributed  among  all  the  states 
of  the  confederacy  by  means  of  its  branches,  to  meet  the  de- 
mand of  the  government  in  the  payment  of  the  public  creditors. 
In  this  manner  each  state  may  enjoy  the  benefit  of  its  just 
proportion  of  the  money  remaining  in  the  treasury.  But  if 
there  be  no  such  general  machine  to  carry  out  the  fiscal  ar- 
rangement* of  the  department,  it  is  evident  that  the  customs 


received  at  the  port  of  the  great  commercial  city  of  New  York, 
amounting  annually  to  ten  or  twelve  millions  of  dollars,  must 
be  deposited  in  the  local  banks,  chartered  by  the  legislature  of 
the  state,  for  the  benefit  alone  of  these  institutions,  and  to  the 
exclusion  of  every  other  portion  of  the  union.  This  is  one 
advantage  which  that  great  city  will  derive  by  the  prostration  of 
a national  bank,  but  there  are  others  ol  a still  higher  import- 
ance. It  will  give  to  that  city  the  command  of  the  fiscal  con- 
cerns of  the  country,  and  the  regulation  of  the  domestic  ex- 
changes, whether  it  consists  of  bank  paper,  or  bills  of  exchange. 
The  greater  part  of  the  exchange  capital  of  the  country  will 
be  deposited  in  New  York,  and  the  rate  of  exchange  will  be 
fixed  by  the  brokers  in  Wall  street.  It  is  the  great  emporium 
of  foreign  commerce,  and  the  merchants  of  the  interior,  in 
every  quarter,  are  debtors  to  the  importing  merchants  of  that 
city  for  their  annual  supply  of  foreign  goods,  wares  and  mer- 
chandise, purchased  for  the  consumption  of  the  country. 

How  are  these  debtors  to  make  their  remittances  in  the  ab- 
sence of  a national  currency  which  is  equivalent  to  gold  and 
silver  wheresoever  it  may  be  offered?  This  can  only  be  done 
through  the  medium  of  bills  of  exchange,  and  the  notes  of  state 
banks,  received  at  the  places  respectively  where  the  debtors 
reside.  In  either  ol  these  modes  the  payment  will  be  made  at 
the  loss  of  the  rate  of  exchange,  or  the  discount  on  the  paper 
of  slate  banks  not  current  in  New  York.  The  discount  may 
be  estimated  at  an  average  of  ten  per  cent,  on  all  the  notes  of 
banks  in  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi.  Thus  while  the  state 
bank  paper  of  New  York  will  be  above  par  as  a medium  of 
remittance,  on  the  waters  of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  from 
Pittsburgh  to  New  Orleans,  our  state  bank  paper  will  stand  at 
10  or  13£  per  cent,  below  par  at  New  York. 

The  discrimination  will  operate  as  a tax  on  the  annual  in- 
come of  the  planter  throughout  that  immense  and  fertile  region, 
and  every  branch  of  industry  and  enterprise  will  feel  its  effects 
to  the  extent  of  the  discount  charged  on  our  bank  paper  by  the 
brokers  in  the  northern  cities,  and  particularly  New  York,  to 
which  place  a large  proportion  of  our  remittances  are  made. 
These  are  some  of  the  blessed  effects  of  the  expulsion  of  sound 
national  currency,  and  the  substitution  of  a worthless  medium, 
with  which  the  country  will  soon  be  inundated.  This  subject, 
which  I have  barely  touched,  to  draw  public  attention  to  it,  is 
susceptible  of  a great  variety  of  views,  which  it  is  impossible 
for  me  in  my  present  exhausted  condition  to  examine.  19  it  not 
passing  strange  that  the  people  spread  over  the  vast  extent  of 
country  west  of  the  Alleghany  mountains,  every  man  of  whom 
is  deeply  interested  in  preserving  a sound  general  medium  of 
circulation,  should  yield  their  support  to  a system  in  direct  op- 
position to  their  interests,  for  no  better  reason  than  their  devo- 
tion to  their  chief  magistrate,  whose  will  becomes  law  where- 
sover  it  may  be  announced  among  them?  These  are  the  fatal 
effects  of  man  worship,  and  of  parties  founded  on  that  corrupt 
basis. 

Fellow  citizens:  Before  I resume  my  seat  allow  me  to  ad- 
monish my  friends,  the  whigs  of  Kentucky,  to  remain  firm 
and  united.  Where  our  opponents  are  strong,  they  show  us 
no  quarters,  but.  where  they  are  weak  and  in  a hopeless  minori- 
ty, they  recommend  mildness  and  no  party  distinctions.  “Here, 
gentlemen  is  a good  man,  but  he  differs  with  you  in  some 
things;  he  is  not  a violent  man;  do  show  your  liberality  by 
electing  him  to  represent  you  in  the  legislature;  it  will  have  a 
happy  effect  in  putting  down  the  spirit  of  party.”  I beg  you 
to  listen  with  great  caution  to  such  appeals;  your  opponents 
would  laugh  at  them.  In  the  midst  of  the  great  west,  which 
is  fast  growing  into  importance,  where  the  hand  of  power,  and 
the  corrupting  influence  of  patronage,  have  made  deep  inroads 
on  the  independence  and  patriotism  of  a misguided  people,  I 
beseech  you  to  cling  to  your  principles,  regardless  of  private  or 
personal  considerations,  and  thereby  preserve  for  this  great  and 
respectable  commonwealth,  the  proud  distinction  of  remain- 
ing unmoved  by  the  temptations  of  office,  and  unawed  by  the 
frowns  of  power;  steadfast  in  her  devotion  to  the  constitution, 
the  laws  and  the  precious  inheritence  to  liberty,  which,  by  the 
blessing  of  heaven,  her  90ns  will  protect  and  defend,  for  their 
posterity  to  the  latest  generations. 

I have,  fellow  citizens,  retired  to  the  shades  of  private  life; 
I carry  with  me  the  proud  assurance  that  I have  on  no  occa- 
sion, surrendered  my  own  convictions  of  duty  to  the  dictation 
of  any  man  on  earth;  that  I have  spurned  the  menaces  of  power 
and  the  poisoned  arrows  of  a pensioned  press;  that  I have 
looked  with  an  eye  that  never  winked  to  the  great  principles  of 
the  constitution  and  sanctity  of  the  laws;  that  the  public  good 
has  been  the  object  which  I desired  to  attain,  regardless  of  my 
own  personal  advancement  or  aggrandizement.  And  if,  in  the 
progress  of  human  events,  I should  never  again  enter  the  coun- 
cils of  the  nation,  these  reflections  will  be  to  me  a source  of 
proud  and  lasting  consolation,  which  I would  not  exchange  for 
all  the  honors  which  could  be  conferred  on  me  as  the  price  of  a 
servile  submission  at  the  feet  of  a military  despot.  I shall  ever 
cling  to  the  constitution  as  the  ark  of  our  political  safety,  and 
whenever  or  however  it  may  be  assailed  by  internal  or  external 
foes,  I shall  be  found  among  the  whigs  who  have  so  nobly  de- 
fended it;  and  if  I must  fall  among  the  ruins  of  the  citadel  of 
liberty,  my  expiring  breath  shall  ascend  to  the  throne  of  God  in 
prayers  for  its  safety  and  preservation. 

Gov.  Poindexter  sat  down  amidst  loud  and  repented  cheers, 
after  which  he  offered  the  following  toast,  which  was  received 
with  acclamation  by  the  whole  company: 
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The  memory  of  Isaac  Shelby— May  the  laurels  of  King’s 
mountain  and  the  Thames,  won  by  his  valor,  grow  and  flourish 
an  evergreen  o’er  his  tomb,  watered  by  the  tears  of  a grateful 
people. 

— • -►MS  © 6»<“— 

CURIOUS  PROPERTIES  OF  THE  FIGURE  9. 

The  following  discovery  of  remarkable  properties  of  the  Hum 
her  9 was  accidentally  made  by  Mr.  V.  Green,  more  than  fifty 
years  since,  though,  we  believe  not  generally  known. 

9 multiplied  by  1 equals  9;  9 added  to  0 equals  9 

9 multiplied  by  2 equals  18;  1 added  to  8 equals  9 

9 multiplied  by  3 equals  27;  2 added  to  7 equals  9 

9 multiplied  by  4 equals  36;  3 added  to  6 equals  9 

9 multiplied  by  5 equals  45;  4 added  to  5 equals  9 

9 multiplied  by  6 equals  54;  5 added  to  4 equals  9 

9 multiplied  by  7 equals  63;  6 added  to  3 equals  9 

9 multiplied  by  8 equals  72;  7 added  to  2 equals  9 

9 multiplied  by  9 equals  81;  8 added  to  1 equals  9 

The  component  figures  of  the  product,  made  by  the  multipli- 
cation of  every  digit  into  the  number  9,  when  added  together 
make  nine.  The  order  of  these  component  figures  is  reversed, 
after  the  said  number  has  been  multiplied  by  5.  The  compo- 
nent figures  of  the  amount  of  the  multiplier,  (viz:  45)  when  add- 
ed together  make  nine.  The  amount  of  the  several  .products, 
or  multiples  of  8,  (viz:  405)  when  divided  by  nine,  gives  for  a 
quotient,  45;  that  is  4 added  to  5 equals  9.  The  amount  of  the 
first  product,  (viz:  9)  when  added  to  the  other  products,  whose 
respective  component  figures  makes  9,  is  81;  which  is  the  square 
of  9.  The  said  number  81,  when  added  to  the  above  mentioned 
amount  of  the  several  products,  or  multiples  of  9.  (viz:  405) 
makes  486,  which,  if  divided  by  9,  give  for  a quotient  54,  that 
is  5 added  to  4 equals  9.  It  is  also  observable  that  the  number 
of  changes  that  may  be  rung  on  9 bells,  is  362,880;  which  figures 
added  together,  make  27;  that  is  2 added  to  7 equals  9.  And 
the  quotient  of  362.880,  divided  by  9,  is  40,320;  that  is  4 added 
to  0 added  to  3 added  to  2 added  to  0 equals  9. 


CINNAMON  FIELDS  OF  CEYLON. 
ilJlu°ust  31.  Our  morning  was,  as  usual  on  a first  arrival, 
taken  up  by  visits;  in  the  afternoon  we  drove  in  sir  E.  Barnes’ 
sociable  through  the  far  famed  cinnamon  gardens,  which  co- 
vered upwards  of  17,000  acres  of  land  on  the  coast,  the  largest 
of  which  are  near  Colombo.  The  plant  thrives  best  in  a poor, 
sandy  soil,  in  a damp  atmosphere;  it  grows  wild  in  the  woods 
to  the  size  of  a large  apple  tree,  but  when  cultivated,  is  never 
allowed  to  grow  more  than  ten  nr  twelve  feet  in  height,  each 
plant  standing  separate.  The  leaf  is  something  like  that  of  the 
laurel  in  shape,  but  of  a lighter  color;  when  it  first  shoots  out 
it  is  red,  and  changes  gradually  to  green.  It  is  now  out  of 
blossom,  but  I am  told  the  flower  is  white,  and  appears  when 
,in  full  blossom  to  cover  the  garden.  After  hearing  so  much  of 
ithe  spicy  gales  from  this  island,  I was  much  disappointed  at> 
•not  being  able  to  discover  any  scent,  at  least  from  the  plants, 
in  passing  through  the  gardens;  there  is  a very  fragrant-smell- 
ing flower  growing  under  them,  which  at  first  led  us  into  the 
belief  that  we  smelt  the  cinnamon,  but  we  were  soon  unde- 
ceived. On  pulling  off  a leaf  or  twig  you  perceive  the  spicy 
odour  very  strongly,  but  I was  surprised  to  hear  that  the  flower 
had  little  or  none.  As  cinnamon  forms  the  only  considerable 
export  of  Ceylon,  it  is  of  course  preserved  with  great  care;  by 
the  old  Dutch  law,  the  penalty  for  cutting  a branch  was  no  less 
than  the  loss  of  a hamd;  at  present  a fine  expiates  the  same 
offence.  The  neighborhood  of  Colombo  is  particularly  favorable 
to  its  growth,  being  well  sheltered,  with  a high,  equable  tem- 
perature, and  as  showers  fall  frequently,  though  a whole  day’s 
heavy  rain  is  uncommon,  the  ground  is  never  parched.” 

[Bishop  Heber. 


— »">>g  © fllK'  — 

THE  FEAST  OF  THE  BA1RAM. 


“I  have  since  visited  Constantinople  on  the  first  day  of  the 
feast  of  the  Bairam.  Oh!  what  a happy  day  was  that!  Every 
countenance  graced  with  a smile;  the  beggar  himself  a king! 
The  ships  of  the  navy  gaily  dressed  in  innumerable  flags;  the 
forest  of  merchant  vessels  in  their  national  colors.  The  sultan 
comes  from  his  kiosk,  on  the  European  side  of  the  Bosphorus, 
and  debarks  at  the  golden  gate  of  the  seraglio  from  his  thirty-six 
oared  barge,  accompanied  by  others  of  equal  magnitude,  the 
splendor  of  all  of  which  must  be  seen  to  be  conceived.  I have 
often  endeavored  to  imagine  what  might  have  been  the  splen- 
dor of  the  barge  in  which  Cleopatra  displayed  so  much  magnifi- 
cence; but  all  my  imaginations  never  equalled  one-tenth  of  the 
splendor  of  those  of  sultan  Mahmoud.  Description  can  give 
you  no  idea;  and,  therefore,  I shall  not  attempt  to  describe 
them.  If,  however,  I ever  have  it  in  my  power  to  obtain  an 
accurate  drawing  of  them,  I will  send  it  to  you. 

“From  the  entrance  of  the  golden  gate,  which  opens  on  the 
entrance  of  the  port  of  Constantinople,  the  sultan  proceeded  to 
the  seraglio,  and  thence  through  the  sublime  porte,  (which 
opens  on  the  side  near  to  St.  Sophia),  proceeded  to  the  mosque, 
where  he  performed  his  devotions. 


“I  did  not  wait  to  see  his  return  to  the  seraglio,  but  proceed- 
ed to  witness  his  rmharcation  at  the  golden  gate  after  his  re- 
turn. Myself  and  my  companions  only  had  the  enjoyment  of 
this  spectacle. 

“At  the  sublime  porte  the  sultan’s  exit  was  preceded  by  the 
officers  of  his  household,  splendidly  dressed,  and  mounted  dn 


richly  caparisoned  horses.  Next  came  the  divan,  in  like  man- 
ner dressed  and  mounted;  next  the  officers  of  state;  then  fifteen 
or  twenty  of  the  sultan’s  most  beautiful  horses,  led  by  their 
grooms— a noble  sight  and  worthy  of  being  exhibited,  whether 
for  the  beauty  of  the  animals  or  the  richness  of  their  caparisons, 
which  nothing  could  excel.  Next,  came  the  sultan’s  pages,  gor- 
geously arrayed  in  embroidered  frock  coats;  and  caps  decorated 
with  lofty  curved  plumes,  of  a singular  fancy,  and  ornamented 
with  flowers.  The  pages  were  not  mounted.  The  sultan  next 
appeared — the  plainest  dressed  man  of  the  pageant,  and  mount- 
ed on  the  finest  horse.  He  looked,  however,  ‘every  inch’  a sul- 
tan. After  him  came  eunuchs,  black  and  white,  and  a numer- 
ous troop  of  personal  attendants  richly  dressed,  ainl  on  foot. 
The  whole  procession  passed  between  four  lines  of  soldiers  un- 
der arms,  who  presented  them  the  instant  ol  the  sultan’s  ap- 
pearance at  the  porte,  and  at  the  same  moment  the  numerous 
band  of  the  guards  struck  up  the  ‘March  of  the  sultan.’  It  was 
a splendid  and  an  animated  scene. 

“I  remained  about  an  hour  in  a boat  lying  off  the  golden  gate, 
where  the  sultan’s  barges  had  been  sent  to  receive  him.  The 
whole  quay  was  covered  with  soldiers  drawn  up  to  salute  him. 
At  length  the  gate  flew  open,  the  sultan  appeared  with  his  pages 
and  eunuchs,  and  accompanied  by  two  little  boys,  whom  he 
embraced  on  leaving,  and  was  assisted  into  the  boat  by  two 
eunuchs,  who  placed  themselves  at  his  feet.  The  boat  put  off, 
and  with  the  rapidity  of  lightning  cut  the  waves  for  Tophana. 
The  other  barges,  with  the  most  distinguished  of  his  officers  on 
board,  followed.  The  saluting  battery  fired  a salute  of  twenty- 
one  guns,  and  I took  my  departure.  The  sultan  was  received 
at  Tophana,  (which  is  the  grand  foundry  and  laboratory  of  the 
empire),  with  the  same  number  of  guns,  and  by  a numerous 
body  of  troops  underarms.  He  inspected  the  establishment, 
and  some  improved  guns  recently  cast  there,  and  thence  return- 
ed to  the  place  of  his  usual  residence  higher  up  the  Bosphorus. 
For  days  afterwards  there  was  nothing  but  feasting  and  frolick- 
ing; and  I must  aver,  that  among  the  young  men,  that  is  to  say, 
the  young  officers  of  the  new  troops,  I saw  more  drunkenness 
than  was  consistent  wiih  the  Turkish  character  for  sobriety,  or 
with  the  precepts  of  the  koran.  There  is  this,  however,  to  be 
said  in  their  palliation,  that  the  Christian  carnival  was  cele- 
brated during  the  ramazan,  and  a short  time  before  the  bairam, 
during  which  the  drinking,  carousing,  frolicking,  masquerading 
Greek  exhibited  no  good  example  of  temperance,  but  which,  I 
own,  after  a long  period  of  fasting  and  penance,  even  a Mussul- 
man might  be  inclined  to  follow.” 

NATURAL  CURIOSITY. 

A correspondent  has  furnished  us  with  the  spirited  slcetch 
which  will  be  found  below,  of  a piece  of  scenery  which  has, 
we  believe,  notwithstanding  our  “national  indifference  to  na- 
tural scenery,”  long  been  a favorite  resort. 

[ Greenfield  Mercury. 

In  the  town  of  Leyden,  6 or  7 miles  from  this  village,  is  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  natural  curiosities  that  can  be  found  in 
New  England.  It  is  commonly  called  The  Gltn:  and  under 
that  name  Mrs.  Hitchcock  has  given  a view  of  one  of  the  most 
striking  scenes  in  it,  in  the  plates  that  accompany  her  hus- 
band’s geological  survey.  A huge  brook,  ordinarily  sufficient 
to  turn  a mill,  winds  its  course  slowly  along  through  some 
beautiful  meadows  that  lie  on  the  northern  side  of  the  moun- 
tains, which  rise  abruptly  between  this  town  and  Leyden.  The 
level,  carpet  green  of  the  meadows  is  skirted  by  a very  high 
ridge  of  rocks,  which  rise  directly  and  almost  perpendicularly 
out  of  the  turf.  Here,  the  stream,  which  had  before  crept 
slowly  along,  nearly  at  a level,  suddenly  dashes  into  a bold, 
cavernous  notch  in  the  mountain,  and  rushes  down  a series  of 
precipices,  which  stretch  into  the  bowels  of  the  earth  for  the 
distance  of  a mile.  As  you  enter  this  wild  and  striking  place, 
and  creep  down  the  successive  descents,  which  involve  just 
enough  of  danger  to  make  it  very  exciting— the  vast  walls  of 
rock  become  more  and  more  steep  on  both  sides,  and  the  thick 
woods,  which  grow  a hundred  feet  over  head,  unite  their 
branches  so  completely  as  to  exclude  all  view  of  the  sky  and 
prevent  any  but  a pale  sort  of  moonlight  from  finding  access 
even  at  mid  day.  The  old,  hoary  trunks  of  trees,  which  have 
fallen  in  from  the  steep  sides,  here  and  there  afford  a rough 
bridge  for  your  descent,  as  you  pass  from  one  to  the  other  side 
in  clambering  down  the  course  of  the  water.  The  rocks  are 
frightfully  rough  and  jagged  and  frequently  display  vast  seams 
running  in  various  directions  under  water,  showing  the  dif- 
ferent deposites  of  which  they  are  composed,  and  which  have 
been  laid  bare  by  the  constant  wear  of  the  current.  The  clear 
cold  water  often  pauses  in  deep  basins  under  the  different  cas- 
cades, and  affords  a retreat  for  trout,  which  probably  never 
saw  the  light  of  the  sun.  After  toiling  down  for  about  half  a 
mile,  with  infinite  fatigue — the  consciousness  of  which,  how- 
ever, is  prevented  by  excitement — you  suddenly  descend  into 
a kind  of  amphitheatre,  where  the  sides  of  the  ravine  recede  so 
as  to  admit  the  sun-light  into  the  centre.  This  is  the  spot  de- 
lineated by  Mrs.  Hitchcock;  and  any  one  who  has  seen  it,  will 
agree  with  us,  that  if  it  were  in  Scotland  or  Switzerland,  it 
would  be  celebrated  all  the  world  over.  Yet,  such  is  the  effect 
of  neighborhood,  or  of  our  national  indifference  to  natural  sce- 
nery, that  there  are  probably  hundreds  of  people  who  have 
lived  all  their  days  within  10  miles  of  this  remarkable  object — 
and  never  seen  it.  We  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  that  the  traveller 
who  passes  through  this  village  on  a tour  of  pleasure,  to  the 
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springs  or  elsewhere,  would  be  rewarded  by  tarrying  a day  to 
go  out  to  this  curious  scene;  and  would  thank  the  person  point- 
ing it  out,  as  having  shown  him  something  quite  as  remarkable, 
in  its  way,  as  Trenton,  the  falls  on  the  (Jaiskill,  or  Anthony’s 
Nose. 

— ->*©  @ a«"— 

ROCK  FORT,  ON  THE  ILLINOIS  RIVER. 

This  is  an  elevated  cliff  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Illinois,  con- 
sisting of  parallel  layers  of  white  sandstone.  It  is  not  less  than 
two  hundred  and  fifty  feet  high,  perpendicular  on  three  sides, 
and  washed  at  its  base  by  the  river.  On  the  fourth  side  it  is 
connected  with  the  adjacent  range  of  hills  by  a narrow  penin- 
sular ledge,  which  can  only  be  ascended  by  a precipitous  wind- 
ing path.  The  summit  of  this  rock  is  level  and  contains  three- 
fourths  of  an  acre.  It  is  covered  with  a sot!  of  several  feet  in 
depth,  bearing  a growth  of  young  trees.  Strong  and  almost  in- 
accessible by  nature,  this  natural  battlement  has  been  further 
fortified  by  the  Indians,  and  many  years  ago  was  the  scene  of  a 
desperate  conflict  between  the  Pottawatimies,  and  one  band  of 
the  Illinois  Indians.  The  latter  fled  to  this  place  for  refuge 
from  the  fury  of  their  enemies.  The  post  could  not  be  carried 
by  assault,  and  tradition  says  that  the  besieged  letdown  vessels 
attached  to  ropes  of  bark  from  a part  of  the  precipice  which 
overhangs  the  river,  but  their  enemies  succeeded  in  cuttingoff 
these  ropes  as  often  as  they  were  let  down.  The  consequence 
was  a surrender,  which  was  followed  by  a total  extirpation  of 
the  band. 

On  gaining  the  top  of  this  rock,  we  found,  says  Schoolcraft, 
a regular  entrenchment,  corresponding  to  the  edge  of  the  preci- 
pice, and  within  this  other  excavations,  which,  from  the  thick 
brush  and  trees,  could  not  be  satisfactorily  examined.  The  la- 
bor of  many  hands  was  manifest,  and  a degree  of  industry  which 
the  Indians  have  not  usually  bestowed  on  works  of  defence. 
We  found  upon  this  elevation  broken  muscle  shells,  fragments 
of  antique  pottery,  and  stones  which  had  been  subjected  to  the 
action  of  heat,  resembling  certain  lavas. 

From  this  elevated  spot  an  extensive  and  diversified  view  of 
prairie  scenery  is  presented  and  the  objects  about  our  encamp- 
ment reduced  to  a diminutive  size. 

‘•How  fearful! 

And  dizzy  ’tis,  to  cast  one’s  eye  so  low! 

The  crow  and  coughs  that  wing  the  midway  air, 

Show  scarce  so  gross  as  beetles.” 

ST.  CLARE’S  NUNNERY,  NEAR  PITTSBURGH. 

TO  THE  PUBLIC. 

The  removal  of  the  members  of  the  institute  of  St.  Clare, 
from  their  late  residence,  commonly  styled  “the  Pittsburgh 
nunnery,”  having  given  occasion  to  some  malignant  reports, 
prejudicial  to  the  character  of  these  ladies,  I deem  it  right  to 
state  the  real  cause  of  this  measure.  Some  time  since  a mem- 
ber of  the  institute,  who  had  been  engaged  in  teaching  a school 
in  Michigan,  came  to  the  institution,  and  was  dismissed  the 
same  evening,  as  she  was  not  furnished  with  the  usual  docu- 
ment certifying  the  will  of  the  superior.  The  bishop  of  De- 
troit, who  is  invested  with  the  authority  of  provincial  of  the 
order,  soon  after  sent  an  order  for  her  admission;  but  the  lady 
in  charge  of  the  institution,  declined  to  obey,  alleging  that  it 
was  not  compatible  with  the  rules  of  the  institute.  She  was 
subsequently-introduced  into  the  community  against  the  will 
of  the  members,  who  have  continued  to  reclaim  against  the 
measure.  This  resistance  to  authority  was,  I am  convinced, 
the  sole  cause  of  the  ecclesiastical  censures,  which  the  pre- 
late inflicted.  I am  conscientiously  persuaded  that  no  ground 
whatever  exists  for  any  charge  of  immorality,  and  that  no 
measure  was  adopted  by  the  bishop  cn  any  such  ground.  As  to 
the  proceedings  by  which  they  have  been  ejected  from  their  re- 
sidence, I am  unable  to  state  how  far  they  were  authorised  by 
him. 

In  regard  to  the  attempt  made  to  connect  a fact  of  a disgrace- 
ful nature  with  the  community,  and  to  involve,  likewise,  the 
character  of  the  respectable  pastor  of  St.  Paul’s,  I presume  the 
public  are  now  fully  aware  that  it  is  entirely  destitute  of  foun- 
dation. The  evidence  which  is  ready  to  be  laid  before  the 
public  tribunals,  when  the  suits  for  slander  which  are  now 
pending,  shall  be  tried,  will  remove  every  shadow  of  doubt  on 
this  subject. 

FRANCIS  PATRICK  KENRICK,  bishop,  $c. 

Pittsburgh,  August  1,  1835. 

On  which  the  Pittsburgh  Advocate  observes — 

“We  are  glad  to  learn  that  the  whole  history  of  the  late  pro- 
ceeding at  this  institution,  w.hich  have  been  the  theme  of  so 
much  speculation  and  private  injury  will  be  published  in  a 
short  time.  We  know  the  gentleman  who  has  charge  of  the 
materials,  and  can  promise  that  from  his  talents,  full  know- 
ledge of  the  whole  affair,  and  unimpeachable  integrity,  the 
public  may  look  for  some  curious  and  interesting  developments, 
which  if  we  mistake  not,  will  blanch  the  cheeks  of  some  who 
are  now  the  busiest  and  loudest  bawlers  against  “slanders, 
defamation,  &c.” 

The  public  will  wait  the  “developments”  spoken  of.  The 
‘ ‘malignant  reports”  of  which  the  bishop  speaks,  are  of  an  ap- 
palling character — as  that  a parent  recently  called  to  see  his 
daughter,  and  was  refused  admittance.  He,  therefore,  rallied 
some  friends  to  assist  him,  and  on  accomplishing  his  entrance, 


found  his  daughter  a mother!  She,  among  many  others,  had  been 
sent  there  to  be  educated;  and  it  is  added  that  “several  of  the 
other  young  ladies  were  in  avery  delicate  situation /”  But  worse 
still.  We  quote:  “on  searching  the  secret  subterranean  re- 
cesses of  this  priest’s  seraglio,  many  dead  infants  were  found 
entombed  within  them,  to  the  utter  horror  and  astonishment  of 
the  beholders!” 

It  will  require  very  strong  proof,  indeed,  to  make  us  believe 
that  any  thing  like  these  have  happened.  To  say  nothing  about 
principle  in  this  matter,  it  was  so  evidently  against  the  interest 
of  the  parties  that,  we  think,  it  could  not  have  occurred.  The 
preceding  reports  are  gathered  from  a Cleveland  paper.  We  do 
not  believe  that  there  is  the  least  foundation,  in  truth,  for  them. 

To  the  just  Protestants  of  Pittsburgh: 

Much  to  be  deplored  is  the  spirit  of  the  times,  which  renders 
it  necessary  for  me,  alter  a period  of  almost  nine  years  spent 
with  approbation  and  an  unblemished  name  in  the  Catholic  mi- 
nistry of  this  state,  and  possessing  the  utmost  confidence  of  a 
large  and  respectable  congregation  in  this  city,  thus  publicly  to 
appeal  to  you  in  self  vindication  against  the  slanderous  tongues, 
which  in  my  recent  absence  on  account  of  ill  health,  so  wan- 
tonly and  basely  assailed  my  character.  Were  those  slanders 
confined  to  the  region  of  Pittsburgh,  and  those  places  where  I 
am  known,  there  would  be  little  to  apprehend  from  the  conse- 
quences; the  tale  of  falsehood  would  carry  with  it  its  own  con- 
futation, and  I would  be  disposed  to  regard  them  with  silent 
contempt.  But  assured  of  the  wide  and  rapid  spread  of  those 
infamous  rumors,  and  the  additional  coloring  they  assume  as 
they  are  repeatedly  told  or  pass  through  the  bigoted  pages  of 
the  sectarian  press,  I deem  it  a duty  I owe  not  only  to  myself, 
but  to  justice  and  truth,  to  put  to  silence  and  shame  the  ma- 
ligners of  my  reputation,  by  a simple  statement  of  the  following 
facts: 

1.  It  is  a fact,  that  for  the  last  two  years  and  upward,  I have 
had  no  connexion  whatever  with  the  convent  of  Mt.  Alvernia, 
near  Alleghenytown,  except  as  a rare  visiter,  and  even  so  by 
special  request  or  invitation.  With  the  spiritual  or  temporal 
director  of  that  community  or  their  school,  I have  had  nothing 
to  do.  Neither  am  I concerned  in  their  late  removal.  They 
had,  and  have  to  this  day,  fgr  their  chaplain,  an  aged  priest,  the 
rev.  F.  Van  De  Weyer,  whose  age  and  acknowledged  virtue 
elevate  him  above  suspicion,  even  in  th e jaundiced  eye  of  anti- 
Catholic  defarners. 

2.  It  is  a fact  that  the  recent  removal  of  the  nuns  originated, 
not  from  any  exposure  from  latent  vice — in  this  they  challenge 
the  most  rigid  scrutiny — but  simply  from  a family  dispute  about 
authority,  which  they  refused  to  recognise  in  the  person  of  the 
provincial,  the  right  rev.  prelate  of  Detroit,  who,  in  consequence 
of  that  refusal,  and  as  legitimate  proprietor  of  the  establish- 
ment, appointed  agents  for  its  management.  Of  the  justice  or 
propriety  of  their  removal,  it  is  not  my  province,  and  therefore 
I forbear  to  speak.  But  this  I say,  that  to  the  piety  and  virtue 
of  these  females,  however  they  may  be  mistaken  on  a point  of 
jurisdiction,  there  are  many  unsuspected  and  irreproachable 
witnesses. 

3.  It  is  a fact  known  to  more  than  2,000  persons  present  on 
the  occasion,  that  on  Trinity  Sunday,  the  4th  of  June,  I an- 
nounced from  the  pulpit  in  St.  Paul’s  church,  my  intention  to 
retire  on  a tour  of  health  for  a few  weeks,  during  which  the 
rev.  Mr.  Carrell  had  agreed  to  officiate  in  my  place.  Many 
Protestants  and  some  Presbyterian  ministers  were  present  at 
the  time  in  the  church,  who  can  testify  to  the  fact.  My  depar- 
ture therefore,  could  not  be  termed  an  “ elopement ,”  nor  could 
it  be  a “secret”  or  “mystery”  to  any  one  in  Pittsburgh,  who 
was  curious  to  know,  save  to  those  “dreamers  of  dreams,” 
those  bigoted  slanderers,  who  to  accomplish  their  end  do  not 
scruple  to  blacken  the  fairest  characters,  by  the  most  wantonly 
wicked  fabrications.  It  is  well  known  that  since  the  death  of 
the  rev.  Mr.  Maguire,  I have  been  alone  to  sustain  the  pastoral 
charge  of  one  of  the  largest  congregations  perhaps  in  the  United 
States.  And  to  one,  who  knows  any  thing  of  the  duties  of  a 
Catholic  pastor,  it  cannot  appear  strange,  if  a temporary  respite 
should  be  deemed  expedient.  To  me  it  was  necessary.  How 
unjust  then,  how  barbarous  and  wicked  to  seize  on  the  circum- 
stances of  my  absence,  and  publish  it  to  the  world,  as  the  re- 
sult of  aggravated  infamy  about  to  be  exposed!  Since  my  ele- 
vation, unworthy  as  I may  be,  to  the  Catholic  ministry  of  this 
state,  my  flock  as  well  as  my  honor  has  been  as  dear  to  me  as 
life,  and  many  are  the  pledges  in  my  possession  of  affection  re- 
ciprocated. Let  then  the  humane,  let  honorable  men  judge  of 
the  injury  done  me.  Judge  of  my  feelings  when,  in  Philadel- 
phia, after  an  absence  of  five  weeks,  I was  informed,  for  the  first 
time,  of  all  the  wicked  things  malice  had  been  doing  to  ruin 
my  character  and  ministry,  and  snap  those  sacred  ties  which 
religion  had  connected  between  me  and  a beloved  congrega- 
tion. That  congregation  indignant  at  this  outrage  on  their  pas- 
tor’s reputation,  assembled. by  their  tepresentatives  to  express 
their  abhorrence  of  the  imputation,  and  without  waiting  my  re- 
turn or  consent,  immediately  took  judicial  proceedings  against 
some  of  the  principal  offenders.  To  say  I despise  this  mali- 
cious attempt  would  be  insincere.  I confess  it  has  given  me 
the  deepest  pain,  and  great  is  the  injury  it  was  calculated  to  in- 
flict. Yet  am  I disinclined  to  litigation.  At  any  time  1 would 
rather  suffer  loss  than  seek  redress  by  such  a course.  But  the 
measures  already  taken  could  not  by  me,  in  justice  and  pro- 
priety,  be  rescinded,  unless  a Christian  disposition  were  mani- 
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fegted,  and  reparation  corresponding  to  the  injury  made  by 
those  implicated  in  the  offence.  Although  by  the  late  events 
at  Boston  it  has  been  more  than  obscurely  proved  how  lar  anti- 
Catholic  prejudice  can  pervert  the  courts  of  law  and  turn  the 
scales  of  justice,  especially  when  priests  or  nuns  are  concern 
ed  yet  we  tru*?t  there  is  no  Boston  or  Massachusetts  here.  It 
is  hoped  that  in  the  law  and  its  guardians  in  Pennsylvania, 
which,  by  the  wise  and  humane  policy  of  Penn,  became  one  ol 
the  first  asylums  of  religious  freedom  this  side  the  Atlantic, 
sufficient  stability  and  integrity  will  be  found  to  secure  to  Ca- 
tholics, and  even  priests,  as  well  as  to  others,  the  impartial  dis 
tribution  of  justice  and  equal  rights.  In  this  confident  hope,  i 
look  for  the  vindication  of  my  injured  character,  more  precious 
to  me  than  life,  to  the  independent  verdict  of  that  law  and  an 
impartial  jury  of  my  Pittsburgh  fellow  citizens. 

And  therefore  do  I,  respecting  this  unchristian  attempt,  with- 
out evidence  or  pretext,  to  villify  a community  of  pious  wo- 
men, who  had  associated  themselves  together  lor  the  promotion 
of  virtue  and  education,  and  to  couple  my  name— though  who! 
ly  disconnected  with  them,  as  participating  in  the  alleged  infa- 
my, I appeal  to  the  just  and  honorable  Protestants  of  Pittsburgh 
and  the  country.  I appeal  to  the  editors  of  Pittsburgh  and 
elsewhere, -who  have  given  circulation  to  these  base  slanders, 
and  I ask  it  as  an  act  of  justice,  that  they  publish  this  contra- 
diction in  their  respective  papers,  and  thus  evince  their  dispo- 
sition to  repair  the  evil  they  have  done,  by  arresting  a falsehood 
in  its  course.  JNO.  O’REILLY,  pastor  of  St.  Paul’s. 

Pittsburgh , Aug.  4,  1835. 


To  the  editor  of  the  Advocate  and  Advertiser. 

Sir:  f beg  to  state  in  reply  to  the  remarks  of  “a  just  Protest- 
ant,” that  the  letter  written  by  me  which  appeared  in  your  co- 
lumns, was  not  at  all  intended  to  prejudice  the  causes  now 
pending  before  the  public  tribunals,  or  to  exercise  any  unjust 
influence  on  puhlic  opinion.  It  was  written  in  consequence  of 
the  representation  of  the  highly  respectable  Protestant  physi- 
cian who  attended  the  community,  and  who  thought  that  the 
real  cause  of  its  dissolution  should  be  at  once  stated,  that  the 
members  might  not  any  longer,  by  a cruel  silence,  be  left  open 
to  the  suspicions  and  charges  which  a portion  of  the  press  had 
circulated.  I am  no  party  to  the  transaction,  as  the  govern- 
ment of  the  institution  was  in  other  hands,  and  I am  in  no  way 
connected  with  the  actions  for  slander.  Yours,  respectfully, 
FRANCIS  PATRICK  KENRICK,  bishop , #c. 

Pittsburgh , Aug.  11,  1835- 


French,  and  the  remainder  belonged  to  various  European  na- 
tions. 

The  tonnage  of  all  these  vessels  amounted  to  300,000  tons. 
Revenue  of  the  island. 


Doties  on  imported  and  exported  goods $5,200,000 

Taxes  and  othei  sources  ol  revenue 4.965,000 

Total  revenue $10,165,000 


The  treasury  of  Havana,  after  meeting  all  the  expenses  ol  the 
civil  list,  providing  for  the  maintenance  of  an  army  of  20,000 
men,  and  sending  two  millions  and  odd  dollars  to  the  mother 
country,  had,  on  the  1st  of  January  last,  a balance  on  hand  of 
$644,000. 

It  is  expected  that  the  enlightened  views  of  the  present  Spa- 
nish government  with  regard  to  the  free  trade  of  the  island,  and 
the  suppression  of  various  burthens  which  now  check  the  pro- 
gress of  agriculture,  will  contribute  towards  developing  still 
more  the  great  natural  resources  of  this  island,  f Cour.  <$*  Enq. 

ELASTICITY  OF  STEAM. 

Water  boils  at  212  deg.  of  Fahrenheit,  but  its  expansion  be- 
tween 32  deg.  the  freezing  point,  and  the  boiling  point  is  but 
0.0433. 

When  steam  is  first  generated  from  water  at  212  deg.  its  force 
is  reckoned  at  one  atmosphere  or  a pressure  of  15  ibs.  to  the 
square  inch,  and  it  increases  in  a geometrical  progression  of  the 
temperature.  The  wonderful  expansion  of  water  when  it  has 
become  steam,  is  illustrated  in  this  way.  A cubic  inch  of  wa- 
ter at  40  deg.  fills  a space  of  1,694  inches  at  212  deg. 

It  is  reckoned  that  a bushel  of  coals  will  convert  14  cubic  feet 
of  water  into  steam,  occupying  1,330  times  more  space,  and  be- 
ing capable  of  lifting  39  millions  of  pounds  one  foot  high. 

Force  of  steam,.  We  often  hear  persons  estimating  the  power 
of  steam  engines  as  that  of  so  many  horses,  but  the  slnndatd  is 
not  perfect  to  the  mind  without  ascertaining  what  is  equivalent 
to  the  power  of  a horse.  Every  nineteen  cubic  inches  of  water 
is  convertible  into  twenty  cubic  feet  of  steam,  by  a quarter  of  a 
pound  of  coals;  and  as  many  times  twenty  feet,  as  any  given 
engine  is  capable  of  being  driven  by  or  of  using  at  any  one  time, 
so  many  horses  power  is  there  in  the  engine. 

The  calculations  of  different  engineers  however  differ  some- 
what on  this  subject.  The  power  of  a horse  is  estimated  as  be- 
ing that  of  five  men,  or  sufficient  to  raise  33,000  Ibs.  a foot  high 
in  a minute.  His  best  and  most  easy  draught  is  187  lbs.  at  the 
rate  of  3 feel  4 inches  in  a second. 


SMALL  BANK  NOTES. 

From  the  Massachusetts  Eagle. 

Mr.  Goodrich:  Having  been  led  by  an  article  in  your  paper 
on  the  subject  of  “small  notes,”  to  look  over  some  memoranda, 
with  a view  to.ascertain  the  probable  aoiount  now  in  circula- 
tion issued  by  the  banks  of  the  New  England  states,  I transmit 
you  the  result  of  my  inquiry;  thrown  hastily  into  a tabular  form; 
to  which  is  added  a comparative  view  of  the  situation  of  the 
banks  of  the  United  States,  of  England  and  of  France,  drawn 
from  recent  authorities. 

Should  you  consider  them  of  sufficient  interest,  please  give 
them  a place  in  your  paper. 


Approximate  estimate  of  small  notes , issued  by  the  banks  of  the 
New  England  states , New  York  and  New  Jersey. 

States.  Bills  under  $5.  Bills  of  $5. 

Massachusetts $1,800,000  $1,500,000 

The  other  New  England  states..  2,000,000  1,500,000 

New  York 3,700,000  4,500,000 

New  Jersey 500,000  500,000 

$8,000,000  $8,000,000 
Item.  The  amount  of  bills  issued  by  the  foregoing  states,  of 
the  denominations  of  $5,  and  under,  is  equal  to  nearly  half  of 
the  aggregate  amount  of  all  the  hills  issued  by  those  states;  and 
the  amount  of  them,  issued  by  those  states  alone , is  equal  to 
eight-ninths  of  the  specie  in  all  the  state  banks. 

Comparative  view , by  approximation  of  the  situation  of  the  banks 
of  the  United  States , of  England  and  of  France. 
Countries.  Capital.  Circulation.  Deposit.es.  Specie. 
U.  S.  bank  $35  000,000  $20,000,000  $11,500,000  $14,000,000 

State  banks  200,000,000  60,000.000  75,000,000  18.000,000 

England  70,000.000  90.000,000  60,000,000  32.000  000 

France  18,000,000  46,000,000  * 53,000,000 


ISLAND  OF  CUBA. 

We  have  extracted  from  Havana  papers  the  following  official 
statement  showing  the  imports,  exports  and  revenue  of  the  is- 
land of  Cuba  in  the  year  1834. 

imports $18,563,300 

Exports 14,487,955 

Imports  from  the  U.  Slates  both  in  Spanish  and 

American  bottoms 3,240,680 

Exports  to  the  United  Slates 4,694,364 

The  number  of  Spanish  and  foreign  vessels  which  visited  the 
ports  of  the  island  in  1832,  amounted  to  2,026—797  of  which 
were  Spanish,  945  from  the  United  States,  113  English,  58 

*We  have  no  data,  from  which  to  gather  the  amount  of  de- 
positea. 


Watt  estimated,  that  a cylinder  of  31£  inches  diameter,  with 
a stroke  of  7 feet,  17£  times,  in  a minute,  and  moved  l>y  the 
steam  produced  from  4 bushels  of  coal  per  hour,  operates  with 
a force  of  40  horses.  He  considered  one  fourth  of  his  power 
lost  by  friction,  and  therefore  adopted  as  his  estimate  of  the 
horse  power  in  his  engine,  the  strength  adequate  to  raise  44,000 
Ibs.  one  foot  in  a minute. 

The  expansive  force  of  steam  may  be  instantly  condensed  by 
the  application  of  cold  water.  Four  oz.  will  reduce  200  cubic 
feet,  to  40,  in  a single  second  of  time. 

One  of  the  most  warmly  contested  questions  connected  with 
this  subject,  is  the  superiority  of  steam  at  high  or  low  tempera- 
tures. 

In  England,  except  at  the  mines,  low  pressure  or  condensing 
engines  are  universally  preferred.  In  our  own  country,  parti- 
cularly on  the  Mississippi,  high  pressure  engines  are  much  in 
vogue. 

In  a low  pressure  engine,  the  steam  is  not  used  at  its  highest 
expansive  force,  and  is  condensed  in  the  cylinder  alternately 
after  each  stroke  of  the  piston. 

In  a high  pressure  engine,  the  steam  passes  off  after  being 
used  in  the  cylinder  into  the  air  or  some  vessel  where  it  is  ap- 
plied economically  to  healing  water,  to  be  repumped  into  the 
boiler. 

In  low  pressure  engines,  the  steam  is  rarely  worked  over  12 
lbs.  to  the  inch,  in  high  pressure  engines,  it  is  commonly  used 
at  from  50  to  100  Ibs.  The  dangers  resulting  from  explosion 
are  very  little  in  one  case  and  very  great  in  the  other. 

The  tubular  boilers  recently  adopted  in  locomotive  engines, 
are  a contrivance  that  resulted  from  the  necessity  of  the  ease,  a 
want  of  room,  and  a necessity  for  large  quantities  of  steam. — 
There  is  at  present  a series  of  valuable  experiments  going  on  as 
to  the  best  sizes  of  tubes,  the  best  method  of  construction,  their 
best  position,  vertical  or  horizontal,  and  the  best  method  of  us- 
ing them,  either  for  hot  air,  or  water.  The  principal  difficulty 
has  occurred  in  securing  them  from  the  effects  of  contracting 
and  expanding,  or  in  other  words  in  making  them  light. 

They  are  entirely  free  from  danger,  no  accident  has  yet  been 
known  to  have  occurred  from  their  use.  On  our  rail  road  they 
sustain  ordinarily  a pressure  of  steam  of  from  50  to  75  lbs. 

[Alb.  Adv. 

CANAL  NAVIGATION. 

The  following  highly  interesting  letter,  on  the  subject  of 
canal  navigation,  will  attract,  we  should  think,  very  general 
attention: 

A letter  to  the  editor  of  the  Rail  Road  Journal. 

SWIFT  CANAL  boats— steam  carriages  on  common  roads. 

When  at  Glasgow  I visited  the  “Paisley”  and  the  “Forth 
and  Clyde”  canals;  and  as  our  country  is  very  much  interested 
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in  canal  navigation,  some  memoranda  relative  to  the  swift  pas- 
sage boats  on  those  two  canals  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  your 
readers. 

First,  of  the  “Paisley  canal,”  which  has  been  the  longest 
known,  and  is  still  most  successful  as  regards  quick  travelling. 
Tiiis  canal  commences  at  Glasgow,  and  goes  through  Paisley 
(eight  miles  distant)  to  Johnston,  where  it  terminates,  1*2  miles 
long;  no  lock  in  the  whole  distance.  The  boats  are  of  iron,  of 
one-sixteenth  of  an  inch  thick,  70  feet  long,  five  feet  nine  inch- 
es broad,  and  weigh  16  cwt.  I41hs.  This  is  the.  weight  of  the 
iron  part  alone.  The  total  weight  of  the  boat,  including  the 
wood  work,  (the  cabins  are  of  this  material),  fixtures,  &c.  is 
33  cwt.  and  with  100  passengers,  draws  19  inches  aft  and  18 
inches  forward.  Two  horses  draw  the  boat  in  stages  of  four 
miles  each;  the  pair  of  horses  go  only  12  miles  per  diem.  There 
are  four  boats,  which  make  six  journeys  each,  or  twenty-burr 
journeys  for  the  whole  each  day.  These  boats  have  been  run- 
ning four. years.  They  are  generally  full.  They  meet  the 
greatest  encouragement,  and  are  very  profitable  to  the  proprie- 
tors, notwithstanding  the  fare  is  so  very  moderate.  The  charge 
is  sixpence,  in  the  after  cabin,  and  ninepence  in  the  forward, 
to  Paisley,  eight  miles;  to  Johnston,  12  miles,  the  charge  is 
ninepence  in  the  after  cabin,  and  12  pence  in  the  forward  cabin. 
The  time  usually  employed  between  Glasgow  and  Paisley  is  50 
minutes,  or  9$  miles  per  hour.  This  is  the  narrowest  canal  I 
ever  saw,  generally  30  feet  wide  and  five  feet  deep.  The  cap- 
tains of  the  boats  on  hoard  of  which  I travelled,  told  me  that 
on  a narrow  canal,  sHch  as  this,  the  horses  can  pull  a boat 
easier,  when  travelling  rapidly,  than  on  one  of  greater  section. 
This,  paradoxical  as  it  may  appear,  is  verified  by  the  fact,  that 
on  the  “Forth  and  Clyde”  canal,  which  is  of  nine  feet  depth, 
and  68  feet  breadth,  the  boats,  which  are  nearly  of  the  same 
dimensions  (68  feet  long,  and  5|  feet  broad)  as  those  on  the 
Paisley  canal,  are  drawn  by  three  horses,  with  70  passengers 
on  board,  and  yet  travel  at  about  the  same  velocity  as  on  the 
narrower  and  shallower  canal.  I asked  these  captains,  and 
also  a civil  engineer  of  some  eminence,  whom  l met  on  board, 
returning  from  Johnston,  how  they  could  account  for  this  cir- 
cumstance. Their  reply  was  as  follows:  On  a narrow  canal, 
say  30  or  40  feet  wide,  the  boat  passing  swiftly  through  the 
water,  throws  the  wave  against  the  shore,  which  being  thrown 
back  again  against  the  boat,  raises  it  up,  and  thus  propels  it. 
The  wave  strikes  the  boat  about  two-thirds  of  its  length  from 
the  bow.  But  if  the  canal  were  much  wider,  the  boat  would 
pass  by  before  the  reflected  wave  could  reach  the  boat,  and  thus 
give  it  aid.  I give  this  explanation  nearly  in  the  words  of  these 
captains,  and  am  responsible  only  for  the  correctness  of  the  re- 
port of  what  they  told  me.  I hope  this  will  meet  the  eye  of  our 
distinguished  countryman,  general  C.  F.  Mercer,  chairman  of 
the  committee  of  internal  improvements  in  the  house  of  repre 
sentatives,  who  advocates  with  so  much  ability  hroad  and  deep 
canals  for  transportation,  as  far  more  economical  than  narmw 
canals.  I will  now  finish  what  I have  to  say  respecting  the 
fast  travelling  on  the  “Forth  and  Clyde.”  canal. 

This  canal,  as  I have  said  above,  is  68  feet  broad  by  nine  feet 
deep,  and  the  iron  boats  are  68  feet  long  and  5^  feet  broad,  and 
when  light,  draw  eight  inches  water,  but  with  70  passengers, 
draw  20  inches.  This  is  when  in  a state  of  rest — when  in  rapid 
motion  they  draw  less.  There  are  three  horses  employed  to 
each  boat,  and  the  passengers  who  get  into  the  boats  at  Port 
Dundns  (Glasgow)  are  set  down  at  Port  Hopetown  (Edinburgh) 
in  6^  hours,  a distance  of  56  miles,  or  nearly  nine  miles  per 
hour.  It  is  necessary  to  explain  to  you  that  the  passengers  go 
only  a part  of  the  distance  on  the  “Forth  and  Clyde”  canal. 
They  start  from  PortDundas  and  go  to  Port  Downie,  (the  com- 
mencement of  the  “Union  canal,”)  a distance  of  24£  miles, 
which  includes  four  locks.  In  the  next  half  mile  are  eleven 
locks,  which  are  avoided  by  the  passengers  being  conveyed  in 
omnibuses  to  boats  in  the  “Union  canal,”  which  carry  them  on 
a level  of  31  miles  to  Port  Hopetown  (Edinburgh).  I regret 
that  I did  not  take  a memorandum  of  the  cost  of  these  iron 
boats,  which  are  light  and  beautiful  vessels,  and,  being  fearful 
of  making  a mistake,  I do  not  quote  from  memory.  On  the 
Lancaster,  Carlisle  and  Kendal  canals,  there  are  rapid  boats, 
but  not  having  travelled  by  them  I do  not  give  you  any  details. 
But  if  any  of  your  readers  feel  an  interest  in  the  above  remarks, 
and  wish  further  information,  I can  with  facility  procure  it,  and 
will  with  pleasure  communicate  it  to  you.  Since  my  return 
from  the  north  I have  called  on  Mr.  Hancock,  in  company  with 
Mr.  T.  one  of  the  engineers  of  the  Boston  and  Providence  rail- 
way. We  found  that  for  the  last  two  months  the  “Era”  and 
the  “Autopsy”  have  discontinued  running,  owing  to  the  ab- 
sence of  Mr.  Hancock  in  Ireland,  whither  he  went  with  the 
“Era”  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  if  he  could  profitably  in- 
troduce locomotives  on  the  roads  of  that  country.  He  is  now 
returned  to  London,  and  will,  I am  informed,  recommence  run- 
ning these  two  engines  on  the  metropolitan  roads  in  a few  days. 
Mr.  T.  and  I also  went  to  see  Mr.  Russell’s  steam  carriage, 
recently  arrived  from  Glasgow,  which  will,  in  a few  days,  ply 
regularly,  in  conjunction  with  others  of  this  gentleman’s  make, 
between  Hyde  Parke  corner  and  Hammersmith,  (the  com 
mencement  of  the  great  western  road  out  of  London).  This 
carriage  is  by  far  the  most  tasteful  of  all  the  steam  carriages  I 
have  seen.  It  is  built  exactly  like  the  stage  coaches  of  this 
country,  except  the  dimensions  are  larger.  The  whole  of  the 
machinery  is  in  the  hind  boot.  The  water  and  the  coke  are  in 
a tender,  or  separate  carriage  on  two  wheels,  behind  the  loco- 
motive. This  steam  coach  will  carry  six  inside  passengers  sit- 


ting vis-a  vis,  14  outside  on  the  roof,  and  six  on  the  tender; 
total,  26  passengers.  From  the  favorable  terms  in  which  1 have 
heard  Mr.  Russell’s  engine  spoken  of,  both  here  and  in  Glas- 
gow, I feel  a great  curiosity  to  ride  on  it,  and  I will  take  ad- 
vantage ol  the  first  opportunity  to  do  so,  and  will  report  to  you 
respecting  it,  as  well  as  others  which  will  no  doubt  be  intro- 
duced as  the  spring  advances.  You  may  inquire,  why  did  not 
Mr.  R.  remain  in  Glasgow?  I will  reply  in  nearly  the  words  of 
the  gentlemen  who  showed  us  this  carriage.  He  said  the  pre- 
judice against  it  was  great,  in  consequence  of  the  unfoitunate 
accident  by  which  12  or  13  passengers  were  killed  or  wounded; 
that  it  was  expedient  to  come  to  a distant,  part  of  the  country. 
He  told  us,  that  for  several  months  this  engine  plied  between 
Glasgow  and  Paisley,  and  performed  in  a manner  to  give  entire 
satisfaction;  and  in  consequence,  the  stage  coach  proprietors 
and  trustees  of  the  road  were  alarmed  lest  this  and  others 
would  gain  so  much  in  public  estimation  as  to  become  regular 
coaches.  They  therefore  resolved  to  drive  it  off,  if  possible. 
This  they  accomplished  by  picking  up  the  turnpike,  am)  putting 
fresh  metal  down  in  unusual  and  extraordinary  quantities. 
Notwithstanding  the  road  was  made  almost  impassable,  the  en- 
gine was  still  continued,  and  plied  regularly  several  times  each 
day  for  a whole  month,  and  excited  the  admiration  of  all  intel- 
ligent persons,  that  it  could  overcome  such  difficulties.  It, 
however,  was  finally  injured  by  being  driven  for  so  long  a time 
over  a road  so  much  worse  than  it  was  constructed  for,  and  one 
of  the  hind  wheels  getting  into  a hole  (made  by  order  of  the 
turnpike  proprietors),  it  broke,  and  the  carriage  tumbled  to  the 
ground;  four  or  five  persons  were  killed,  and  eight  or  nine  others 
seriously  maimed  and  wounded.  But  none  of  them  were  hurt 
from  the  explosion  of  the  engine,  or  the  escape  of  steam,  but 
from  being  thrown  with  great  violence  against  the  rough,  new 
mettled  road — the  same  kind  of  injury  as  would  be  received 
from  a common  stage  coach  breaking  one  of  its  wheels  when 
travelling  rapidly.  I am  informed  that  an  action  is  brought  by 
the  owners  of  the  steam  carriage,  as  well  as  by  several  of  the 
survivors  and  the  friends  of  the  deceased,  killed  by  this  melan- 
choly event,  against  the  road  company,  for  obstructing  the 
kings  highway,  and  causing  the  injury  and  death  of  a number 
of  persons,  besides  loss  of  property.  Sanguine  hopes  are  enter- 
tained that  the  guilty  will  be  severely  punished. 

I forgot  to  tell  you  above,  that  the  swell  on  the  two  canals, 
caused  by  the  quick  passage  of  the  boat,  is  very  inconsiderable. 

I am,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

GERARD  RALSTON. 

P.  S.  The  demand  for  railway  locomotives  is  very  great.  I 
am  sending  nine  to  different  parts  of  the  United  States,  and 
hoth  Mr.  Robert  Stpphenson  and  Mr.  Bury  have  orders  to  give 
them  full  employment  for  several  months  to  come. 

— ....q  @ 8<«"- 

EXCURSION  ON  CHESAPEAKE  AND  OHIO  CANAL. 

From  the  Nutional  Intelligencer. 

The  president  and  directors  of  the  canal  company  invited  the 
president  of  the  United  States  and  a number  of  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen, to  take  an  excursion  up  this  canal.  The  patty  con- 
sisted of  about  fifty  persons.  We  left  Georgetown  at  halt  past 
eight  in  the  morning,  in  handsome  style,  the  excellent  marine 
band  of  music  playing  various  deligliful  airs  as  we  quickly  glided 
along.  Our  attention  was  soon  attracted  by  the  bold  enterprise 
of  constructing  a canal  upon  the  side  of  a long  range  of  high 
steep  cliffs  of  rock  forming  the  north  bank  of  the  Potomac  river. 
The  stupendous  stone  wall  embankment  forty  or  fifty  feet  high, 
based  on  the  bed  of  the.  river,  occasionally  incorporating  as 
part  of  the  canal  an  elbow  of  this  river  in  its  circuitous  wind- 
ings through  the  deep-rifted  rocks.  The  heavy  excavations  of 
rock  to  effect  level  embeddings  of  the  canal.  The  spacious 
well-constructed  locks,  and  the  uncommon  capacity  ol  the  ca- 
nal, altogether  are  objects  of  great  admiration,  and  extremely 
creditable  to  the  enterprising  company. 

As  we  advanced,  we  were  constantly  amused  by  the  diversity 
of  beautiful  scenery  with  which  the  Potomac  abounds.  The 
incessant  contrasting  views  of  the  grand  and  picturesque,  with 
the  pastoral  quietness  of  the  gently  sloping  vale,  moderately 
enlivened  by  the  tame  rippling  stream,  afford  a rich  treat  to 
those  fond  of  the  sublime.  Pyramidal  remains  of  the  rugged 
rocks,  in  scattered  positions,  are  seen  majestically  rearing  their 
heads,  sternly  resisting  the  inroads  of  the  remorseless  torrent, 
adding  grandeur  to  the  scene.  The  Great  Falls  fourteen  miles 
from  Georgetown,  presents  views  of  magnificence  which  may 
be  justly  ranked  with  the  first  in  this  country.  The  whole 
river  descends  here  from  a seventy  feet  elevation,  undergoing 
terrific  agitations,  awfully  grand. 

After  passing  about  six  miles  above  the  Great  Falls,  still  de- 
lighted with  the  inexhaustible  beauties  of  the  Potomac,  the 
party  began  returning.  Soon  after  which  we  sat  down  to  a 
sumptuous  dinner,  where  was  displayed  a great  variety  of  good 
things,  embracing  an  abundance  of  the  choicest  luxuries  of  the 
season,  and  a generous  supply  of  capital  wines  and  beverages. 
After  appreciating  many  good  sentiments  promniive  of  good 
fellowship  and  happiness,  the  company  retired  on  deck,  and  as 
we  were  approaching  home  the  ladies  honored  us  with  their 
company  in  the  pleasing  amusements  of  the  dance. 

We  returned  at  eight  in  the  evening.  The  day  was  very 
fine.  The  air  was  of  a comfortable  temperature,  and  every 
one  appeared  to  enjoy  themselves  very  much.  The  president, 
I am  happy  to  say,  seemed  in  very  good  health  and  spirits,  and 
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from  the  pleasurable  pastime  he  appeared  to  enjoy,  contribut- 
ed materially  to  the  happiness  of  his  surrounding  friends. 

It  was  gratifying  to  see  so  many  boats,  heavily  laden  with 
the  valuable  products  from  the  interior,  particularly  flour.  This 
canal,  when  finished,  will  deservedly  rank  with  the  greatest 
of  our  internal  improvements.  It  is  now  in  rapid  successful 
progress.  It  passes  through  some  of  the  most  beautiful  and 
productive  parts  of  our  country.  It  runs  through  the  amaz- 
ing and  extensive  bituminous  coal  regions,  near  Cumberland; 
where,  also,  are  found,  great  quantities  of  mineral  substances. 
The  extent,  of  these  coal  mines,  perhaps,  have  not  their  equal 
in  the  world.  An  unlimited  quantity  may  be  easily  supplied 
to  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  and  so  cheap  as  to  produce  a 
new  era  in  the  fuel  history  of  the  present  day.  It  has  been 
proved  to  possess  surpassing  excellence  for  almost  all  igneous 
purposes;  it  improves  the  quality  of  metals  in  the  smelling  and 
forging  operations.  It  is  very  healthful,  and  does  not,  like  the 
carbonaceous  fuel,  rob  the  atmosphere  of  its  purity. 

Taking  all  this  canal’s  advantages  into  consideration,  it  is 
very  desirable  tor  our  country’s  good,  that  it  should  be  com- 
pleted as  soon  as  possible.  ONE  OF  THE  PARTY. 


OSWEGO.* 

From  the  Oswego  Paladium. 

Commerce  of  Oswego.  We  lay  before  our  readers  the  fol- 
lowing statements  obtained  from  the  custom  house,  relating  to 
the  navigation  and  commerce  of  the  port  of  Oswego.  We 
simply  remark  that  these  statements  exhibit  only  the  business 
of  the  port  as  connected  with  the  navigation  of  the  lakes,  and 
exhibit  nothing  of  the  immense  increase  of  business  connect- 
ed with  the  Oswego  and  Erie  canals. 

Second  quarter  of  1835.  Tons. 

American  vessels  entered  from  foreign  countries  13,140 

“ “ cleared  for  “ “ 12.572 

“ **  entered  from  ports  of  the  U.  States  18,231 

“ “ cleared  for  “ “ 19,792 


63.735 

Foreign  vessels  entered  from  foreign  ports,  23,041 

“ “ cleared  for  “ “ 23,103 


46,144 

Total  foreign  and  domestic  entries  and  clearances,  109,879 

Amount  of  duties  collected,  $14,210  64. 

On  comparing  the  transactions  of  the  custom  house  for  the 
above  quarter  of  the  current  year  with  the  corresponding  quar- 
ter of  the  current  year  1834,  we  have  arrived  at  the  following 
results,  which  we  state  in  round  terms. 

The  increase  of  American  tonnage  clearing  for  and  arriving 
from  foreign  ports,  is  nearly  1,500  per  cent. 

The  increase  of  foreign  tonnage  arriving  from  and  clearing 
for  foreign  ports  is  39  per  cent. 

The  domestic  entries  and  clearances  for  the  2d  quarter 
of  1834,  cannot  conveniently  be  ascertained— but  the  increase 
for  the  corresponding  quarter  of  the  present  year  is  known  to 
be  very  great. 

The  increased  amount  of  duties  collected  is  nearly  1,200  per 
cent. 

The  increased  amount  of  imports  is  nearly  600  ppr  cent. 

And  the  increased  amount  of  exports,  exceeds  700  percent. 

We  have  not  now  schooners  enough  to  do  the  business  of 
our  lake,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  we  shall 
have  double  the  business  next  year  that  we  have  this  Where 
shall  we  find  vessels  to  do  it?  Every  schooner  now  which  is 
well  managed  clears  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  per  cent,  on  her 
cost  yearly.  No  better  investment  can  be  made.  We  have 
timber  in  abundance — and  when  the  business  is  such  that  they 
will  pay  for  themselves  every  year  or  two,  why  can  we  not 
have  a sufficient  number  to  do  all  the  freighting  that  may  be 
required  by  the  commercial  operations  of  our  lakes. 

— -—*e  © . 

SHIP  CANAL,  OSWEGO. 

To  the  editor  of  the  Journal  of  Commerce. 

Permit  me  to  bring  to  your  notice  the  great  increase  of  trade 
in  Oswego.  It  appears  by  the  custom  house  books  of  that 
port,  that  the  increase  of  tonnage  in  one  year,  ending  1st 
July  last,  was  1,500  per  cent.  The  increase  of  duties  collect- 
ed to  the  same  period  was  1,200  per  cent.  They  have  now  48 
schooners,  and  16  are.  building  along  the  shores  of  the  lake, 
for  Oswego  merchants.  They  contend  that  they  have  the  best 
route  to  the  far  west  in  every  respect,  and  particularly  when 
they  have  a steamboat  alias  ship  canal  around  the  falls  of 
Niagara.  They  have  delivered  merchandise  from  New  York 
in  Cleaveland,  Ohio,  at  80  cents  per  100  lbs.  in  the  short  peiiod 
of  8J  days;  and  at  Chicago  for  105  cents  per  100  lbs.  This 
great  increase  of  trade  is  derived  from  the  Wetland  canal.  This 
year  is  the  first  that  it  has  been  in  complete  order,  without  in- 
terruption. What  will  it  be  when  we  shall  have  a canal  around 
Niagara  falls,  corresponding  in  size  with  the  magnificent  work 
now  in  progress  along  the  St.  Lawrence,  with  stone  locks  200 
feet  long,  55  feet  wide,  and  10  feet  deep? 


*A  town  and  port  on  Lake  Ontario. 


That  the  “ship  canal”  can  be  effected  at  a moderate  ex- 
pense, there  is  now  not  the  shadow  of  a doubt.  The  route  has 
been  surveyed  by  captain  William  G.  Williams,  topographical 
engineer  of  the  United  States  by  the  direction  of  the  secretary, 
at  the  request  of  the  state  central  ship  canal  committee.  This 
gentleman  writes  the  secretary  as  follows,  under  date  of  the 
18th  ult. 

“In  regard  to  the  survey  for  the  ship  canal  around  the  falls, 
which  naturally  incites  in  you  a warm  and  patriotic  interest, 
I have  the  pleasure  to  state,  that  my  examination  has  develop- 
ed no  circumstance  that  in  any  degree  militates  against  my 
conviction  of  the  entire  practicability  of  the  project:  Not  only 
its  practicability,  but  at  an  expense  that  by  reference  to  its 
advantages  may  be  regarded  as  inconsiderable. 

“With  regard  to  your  suggestion,  as  to  the  capacity  of  the 
projected  canal,  I must  remark,  that  as  a national  work,  it 
should  involve  the  idea  of  the  passage  of  the  smaller  class  of 
our  national  vessels,  by  which,  in  case  of  war  witlrour  British 
neighbors,  the  most  obvious  advantages  would  accrue  to  the 
country;  nor  would  this  be  larger  than  necessary  to  the  ac- 
commodation of  trade  that  would  be  directed  to  so  important 
a thoroughfare.  The  report,  and  the  data  which  will  accom- 
pany it,  will  be  sufficient  in  detail  for  any  civil  engineer  to 
make  use  of  as  the  basis  of  an  estimate  proportioned  to  pro- 
jects of  any  dimensions  within  the  limits  of  that  to  which  my 
views  were  directed,  and  which  has  formed  the  object  of  the 
survey,  namely, ‘a  national  ship  canal.’  I am,  dear  sir,  re- 
spectfully, WM.  G.  WILLIAMS, 

captain  United  States  topographical  engineers. 

To  Jos.  E.  Bloomfield,  esq.  New  Fork.” 

— — @ 

IMPORTANT  DECISION. 

From  the  New  Castle , Del.  Gazette. 

A case  of  great  importance  to  the  mercantile  interest,  came 
before  the  district  court  of  Delaware,  at  this  place  on  Monday 
last.  Six  seamen  of  the  brig  Independence,  capt.  Eckfeldt, 
were  brought  up  on  habeas  corpus  charged  with  revolt  and  dis- 
obedience of  orders.  The  evidence  was,  that  they  individually 
and  collectively  refused  to  weigh  anchor,  &c. — but  that  there 
was  no  force  in  their  conduct'  nor  violence  in  their  language. 

The  district  attorney,  Mr.  Read,  insisted  that  the  ease  came 
into  the  clear  meaning  and  intention  of  the  act  of  congress  of 
last  winter,  “an  act  in  amendment  of  the  acts  for  the  punish- 
ment of  offences  against  the  United  Slates,”  the  second  sec- 
tion of  which  enacts,  among  other  things — 

“That  if  any  one  or  more  of  the  crew  of  any  American  ship 
or  vessel  on  the  high  seas,  or  any  other  waters,  within  the  ad- 
miralty or  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  shall  endeavor  to 
make  a revolt  or  mutiny  on  board  such  ship  or  vessel,  or  shall 
combine,  conspire,  or  confederate  with  any  other  persons  on 
board  to  make  such  revolt  or  mutiny,  or  shall  solicit,  incite  or 
stir  up  any  others  of  the  crew  to  disobey  or  resist  the  lawful 
orders  of  the  master,  or  other  officer  of  such  ship  or  vessel,  or 
to  refuse  or  neglect  their  proper  duty  on  board  thereof,  or  to  be- 
tray their  proper  trust  therein,  or  shall  assemble  with  others  in 
a tumultuous  or  mutinous  manner,  or  make  a riot  on  board 
thereof,  or  shall  unlawfully  confine  the  master,  or  other  com- 
manding officer  thereof,  every  such  person  so  offending  shall, 
on  conviction  thereof,”  Sic. 

The  district  attorney  remarked,  it  was  true  the  phraseology 
was  unfortunate,  but  the  act  could  have  no  other  object.  The 
consequences  of  a different  interpretation  would  be  most  un- 
fortunate. Seamen  would  ship— obtain  a month’s  advance, 
and  quit  at  pleasure — or  the  master  must  exercise  the  full  ri- 
gor of  his  authority,  and  revolt  and  murder  ensue. 

Mr.  Gray,  counsel  for  prisoners,  said  that  the  evidence  before 
the  court  would  not  justity  their  further  detention.  That  the 
facts  in  evidence  did  not  constitute  a revolt  nor  a conspiracy  to 
revolt.  That  the  men,  from  a common  cause  unanimously  re- 
fused to  get  the  brig  under  weigh  for  the  purpose  of  going  to  sea, 
but  this  refusal  was  accompanied  with  no  violence  in  their 
language  or  conduct.  That  in  thus  refusing  to  obey  the  orders 
of  their  officers,  they  were  not  guilty  of  any  offence  mentioned 
in  the  act  of  congress  of  last  winter — the  offence  of  “soliciting, 
inciting  or  stirring  up  any  other  or  others  of  the  crew  to  dis- 
obey or  resist  the  lawful  orders  of,”  & c. — had  not  been  com- 
mitted by  them,  there  being  not  the  slightest  proof  before  the 
court  of  such  soliciting,  inciting  or  stirring  up.  The  act  refer- 
red to,  makes  it  a crime  to  solicit,  incite  or  stir  up  others  to  dis- 
obey, &c.  while  it  leaves  the  act  of  disobedience  itself  unpro- 
vided for.  It  was  no  matter  what  wa * supposed  to  be  the  inten- 
tion of  its  framers.  There  was  no  other  act  of  congress  mak- 
ing a mere  disobedience  of  orders  a crime.  The  prisoners 
were  therefore  not  guilty  of  any  violation  of  the  law. 

Judge  Hall  said  the  case  was  not  provided  for  by  the  law  of 
March  3d,  1835,  United  States  laws,  page  45,  whatever  was  in- 
tended thereby — it  might  have  been  and  probably  was  so  in- 
tended, but  it  was  not  so  expressed.  This  was  undoubtedly  a 
combination  to  disobey  orders — but  the  offence  was  no  where 
set  out  in  the  United  States  laws.  It  presented  a hard  case, 
one  bearing  very  hard  upon  the  commerce  of  the  union — and  it 
ought  to  be  provided  for,  but  as  it  now  comes  up,  whatever 
else  he  might  think  of  the  matter,  the  law  left  him  but  one 
course  to  pursue. 

He  then  ordered  the  prisoners  to  be  discharged,  upon  pay- 
ment of  the  costs  of  habeas  corpus. 
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A supplement  to  the  last  number  accompanies  the  pre- 
sent. By  it,  we  are  enabled  to  get-in  the  remainder  of 
Mr.  Poindexter's  speech  at  Lexington,  and  many  de- 
ferred articles.  But,  though  our  means  are  great,  we 
still  need  much  more  room,  in  these  busy  times! 

$£f-We  continue,  (and  hope  that  we  have  now  conclud- 
ed), an  insertion  of  the  papers  that  pertain  to  the  late 
riots;  but  it  is  probable  that  a new  batch  of  matter  will 
arise  out  of  certain  trials  that  are  now  going  on  in  Har- 
ford county,  being  removed  thither  from  Baltimore,  in 
relation  to  the  affairs  of  the  bank  of  Maryland,  &c. 

A large  number  of  persons  have  been  arrested,  and 
their  appearance  to  answer  secured,  by  bail,  or  impri- 
sonment. A guard  is  kept  up  at  the  jail,  and  at  some 
other  points — but  the  military  services  of  the  city  have 
been  gradually  dispensed  with,  since  Monday  last;  and 
business  is  resuming  its  natural  and  peaceful  order. 

Many  reflections,  on  the  late  disasters,  offer  them- 
selves. But  the  time  is  not  present  to  publish  them. 
And,  perhaps,  we  shall  refrain  from  doing  it  altogether. 
The  result  of  the  riots,  however,  will  probably  be  in  the 
establishment  of  a civic  guard—  strong  enough  to  “look 
down”  a resistance  to  the^ laws. 

Many  gossip-stories  are  told  of  us  in  other  places. 
“Those  who  live  in  glass  houses  should  not  throw  stones.” 

A large  quantity  of  spurious  coin,  representing  456,000 
dollars  of  the  money  of  Brazil,  has  been  arrested  by  the 
New  York  eustom  house,  the  vessel  being  seized  with  a 
view  to  bring  the  offenders  to  punishment;  but  on  exami- 
nation the  law  was  found  to  be  impotent  on  the  subject, 
and,  as  the  coin  was  shipped  as  manufactured  copper; 
and  as  no  law  existed  to  detain  her,  she  was,  of  neces- 
sity, abandoned  to  the  consignee,  to  dispose  of  her  and 
cargo  according  to  his  original  instructions. 

This  “coin”  was  made  at  Bellviile,  N.  J. 

Col.  Dozier  and  his  wife  and  seven  children,  and  the 
rev.  Mr.  Hawkins,  Miss  Potter  and  a negro  girl,  were 
all  drowned  in  Elizabeth  river,  North  Carolina,  a few 
days  ago — when  sailing  on  a party  of  pleasure;  Mrs. 
Hawkins  and  two  of  her  children,  with  Miss  H.  Hawkins, 
and  three  of  col.  Dozier’s  little  boys,  were  saved. 

A fire  broke  out  in  JVewark , N.  J.  on  Sunday  morn- 
ing last,  which  consumed  from  12  to  16  buildings,  among 
them  the  court  house  and  jail — also  several  horses  in  the 
stable  in  which  it  commenced.  Loss  estimated  at  from 
30  to  $50,000. 

The  Evening  Star  says — 

The  stores  destroyed  hy  the  late  fire  in  New  York  were  sup- 
ported by  upwards  of  100  granite  pillars,  not  one  of  which  is  to 
he  found — all  crumbled  into  small  pieces.  This  ought  to  he  a 
warning  to  future  builders:  the  firemen  shun  them  as  they 
would  destruction. 

The  president  returned  to  the  seat  of  government  on 
Monday  last — considerably  recruited  by  his  visit  to  the 
Rip-Raps.  The  secretary  of  war  has  also  arrived  at 
Washington. 


The  Globe  states,  that  the  changes  in  the  condition  of 
the  U.  States  bank  during  the  month  of  July,  were  as 
follows: 

Diminution  of  loans $883,174 

Diminution  of  specie 515,360 

Diminution  of  circulation i,003’598 

Diminution  of  individual  deposites 1,050.714 

Due  to  the  banks  abroad 2!000.000 

Loans  on  stocks  in  Philadelphia 4.922  821 

— New  York 2,185,336 

Off-But  these  “diminutions”  does  not  please  the  Globe — 
any  more  than  the  late  “expansions!”  It  has  issued  the 
following  oi'der. 

Vol.  XLVIII— Sig.  31. 


“We  admonish  the  leading  state  banks  to  the  exercise  of  in- 
creased prudence;  more  particularly  the  deposite  banks — 
would  it  not.  be  well  for  them  to  commence  curtailing  now  gra- 
dually, that  they  may  have  the  means  of  relieving  the  com- 
munity, in  the  time  of  pressure.  The  community  will  look  to 
them,  then,  for  relief  and  support.” 

A New  York  paper  says — 

The  reeent  alterations  in  the  currency  in  the  United  States 
having  changed  the  former  relative  proportion  between  gold 
and  silver,  and  the  English  gold  sovereign  now  passing  current 
hy  law  for  4 dollars  87  cents,  this  makes  the  par  of  exchange 
between  England  and  America  109  23.40  per  cent,  as  will  ap- 
pear from  the  following  statement: 

100  sovereigns. 

1 sovereign  equal  to  4 dollars  87  cents. 

1 dollar  4s.  6 d. 

20  shillings £1  sterling. 

Result— £109  11s.  6 d.  or  109  23.40. 

And  therefore  the  par  is  109  23.40  per  cent,  because  100  gold 
sovereigns  will  produce  in  America  $487  and  with  $487  at  the 
exchange  of  109  23.40  may  be  purchased  a bill  on  London  for 
£100.  We  give  this  calculation  at  the  request  of  some  cor- 
respondents who  have  desired  information  on  the  subject. 

[The  legal  value  of  the  £ sterling  is  480,  but  the  legal 
value  of  the  “sovereign,”  (l£)  in  gold,  is  487,  or  more, 
as  stated.] 

The  bank  of  France,  from  its  first  establishment  in 
the  year  8 of  the  republic,  ( 1799-1 800)  to  the  end  of  the 
year  1834,  has  discounted  commercial  bills  to  the  amount 
of  14,610,910,100  francs;  the  profit  upon  which  was 
107,466,100  francs.  The  annual  average  of  the  bills  dis- 
counted consequently  amounts  to  417,454,574  francs,  and 
the  average  of  profits  upon  these  transactions  alone  is 
3,070,460  francs.  The  sums  carried  to  profit  and  loss 
since  the  opening  of  the  account  of  bills  dishonored  in 
the  year  11,  (1801-1802],  that  is  during  a period  of  32 
years,  amounted  to  no  more  than  1,973,900  francs. 

A convention  in  Maine  has  nominated  gen.  William 
King,  as  governor  of  the  state,  (who  was  first  governor 
of  Maine),  in  opposition  to  the  “Van  Buren”  candidate. 
Time  was,  when  the  whole  “democracy”  of  the  union 
loved  William  King — but  now,  the  then  “tories”  call 
him  a “federalist.”  He  stands  in  the  way  of  a “regularly 
nominated” — who,  as  we  believe,  was  formerly  called  a 
“lory.”  Such  is  party!  There  are  persons  in  J Mary- 
land,  who,  from  1801  to  1812  could  not  have  obtained 
more  than  “814”  votes  in  the  “democratic”  city  of  Bal- 
timore— who,  being  “dyed  in  the  wool,"  and  without 
any  change  on  their  part  except  in  an  adhesion  to  per- 
sons, not  “things,”  are  patented  “ democrats" — Demo- 
crats “form  the  egg.”  How  must  these  men  “laugh 
in  their  sleeve”at  the  change  that  has  taken  place,  with- 
out any  change  in  them! 

The  troubles  between  Ohio  and  Michigan  have  broken 
out  afresh.  We  have  several  papers  on  the  subject, 
which  must  be  recorded.  The  “Dayton  Journal”  of  the 
15th  instant,  says — • 

After  a part  of  our  impression  had  been  circulated,  we  re- 
ceived intelligence  of  an  important  movement  on  the  part  of 
our  state  executive,  which  we  stop  the  press  loJcommunieate. 

Orders  have  been  issued  by  governor  Lucas  to  the  major  ge- 
nerals of  militia  throughout  the  state,  to  report  to  him  imme- 
diately, what  number  of  mounted  riflemen  and  cavalry  can  be 
furnished  from  their  respective  divisions  at  a moment’s  warn- 
ing! It  is  supposed  this  force  is  intended  for  the  disputed  ter- 
ritory, to  prevent  or  repel  the  aggressions  of  Michigan,  or  per. 
haps  to  invade  the  territory!  Further  we  learn  that  these  orders 
were  confidential,  and  will  not  appear  in  the  papers  until  the 
governor  removes  the  injunction  of  secrecy.  The  correctness 
of  this  intelligence  may  be  depended  on.  A gentleman  who 
saw  a copy  of  the  orders  communicated  the  contents  to  us.. 


The  rev.  Dr.  Fisk,  at  the  meeting  of  the  Colonization, 
society  at  New  York,  made  a remark,  which  hits  off  at 
one  stroke  of  the  peneil,  the  characteristic  tendency  of 
the  age: 
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“We  live,”  says  the  speaker,  “in  an  age  of  ultraism,  and  we 
can  scarcely  engage  in  any  enterprise,  in  spite  of  the  devil,  but 
he  himself  will  turn  charioteer,  and  ruin,  by  intemperate  zeal, 
a cause  lie  cannot  resisl.,> 


The  following  table  show  s the  increase  of  the  popula- 
tion of  Rochester,  N.  Y.  fro'm  the  time  the  first  census 


Year. 

Population. 

Year. 

1815, 

331 

1 8->o, 

1819, 

1,049 

1826, 

1820, 

1,502 

1830, 

1822, 

2,700 

1834, 

1825, 

(Feb.)  4,274 

1835, 

(Aug.) 


Population. 

5,273 

7,669 

10,863 

12,252 

14,385 


A quarrel  lias  been  some  time  going  on  between  gen. 
7 'owson  and  com.  Elliot,  growing  out  6J  some  old  con- 
cerns— the  capture  of  the  Detroit  and  Caledonia,  at  Black 
Rock,  in  1813;  as  the  following  correspondence  will 
shew: 

Washington,  July  27,  1835. 

To  commodore  J.  D.  Elliot,  New  York: 

Sir:  I have  received  your  communication  of  the  23d  instant 
in  answer  to  mine  of  the  18th.  If  my  letter  deserves  the  cha- 
racter you  give  it,  it  should  have  received  from  an  officer  of  the 
navy,  u>ho  claims  to  be  a gentleman,  a different  notice;  ill  tact, 
the  only  one  a man  of  honor  could  return  to  a communication, 
of  such  a character  as  you  describe  it,  proceeding  from  such  a 
source.  It  confirms  what  I have  often  heard,  but  did  not,  un- 
til now,  fully  credit,  that  you  have,  by  appropriating  to  yourself, 
what  belongs  to  others,  obtained  credit  for  much  more  bravery 
than  you  are  entitled  to. 

1 would  return  your  communication  as  one  that,  for  the  cre- 
dit of  the  navy,  ought  to  be  suppressed;  but  knowing  you  as  I 
now  do,  my  own  safety  requires  that  I should  not  part  with  a 
document,  which  is  a tissure  of  false  statements  throughout; 
and  which  exhibits  you  in  your  true  character  of  blusterer.  So 
far  as  it  relates  to  myself,  I consider  it  altogether  contemptible. 

Your  obedient  servant,  N.  Towson. 


U.  S.  ship  Constitution,  harbor  of  N.  York,  July  29,  1835. 
To  general  Nathan  Towson. 

Sir:  I informed  you  in  my  letter  of  the  23d  that  I should  with 
that  close  the  correspondence.  The  tenor  of  that  paper  was 
such,  that  any  further  communication  from  you  must,  to  be  re- 
ceived, be  of  the  kind  that  is  sent,  not  through  the  post  office, 
and  sealed,  but  by  a friend.  Your  letter  mailed  on  the  27th  is 
therefore,  returned  unopened.  J-  D.  Elliot. 

From  the  Neiv  York  American  of  the  18th  inst. 

We  republish  from  the  Times  of  yesterday,  that  portion  of  the 
correspondence  between  general  Towson  and  commodore  El- 
liot, to  which  our  publication  of  last  evening  was  a sequel  so 
that  our  readers  may  have  the  whole  case  before  them. 

We  had— by  a singular  hallucination  we  confess,  considering 
the  utter  degradation  of  that  press — permitted  ourselves  to  as- 
sume, that  the  Times  would  deem  it  due  to  fairness,  to  let  its 
readers  see  the  whole  controversy:  that  paper,  however,  decid- 
ed— in  excellent  keeping  with  all  its  antecedents — to  suppress 
what  cannot  be  answered. 

In  addition  to  these  documents,  we  subjoin  a letter  from 
Dr.  Macaulay — the  friend  who  carried  to  commodore  Elliot 
yesterday,  a proposition  from  general  Towson — correcting,  in 
justice  to  commodore  Elliott,  an  erroneous  statement  made  in 
the  Courier  & Enquirer  of  this  morning. 

To  the  editor  of  the  American: 

Sir:  I hasten  to  correct  a statement  which  appears  in  the 
Courier  and  Enquirer  of  this  morning,  which  does  injustice  to 
commodore  Elliot.  I bore  the  propositions  from  general  Tow- 
son  to  commodore.  Elliot,  which,  at  the  request  of  the  commo- 
dore, were  reduced  to  writing;  upon  a very  short  consultation 
with  a friend,  they  were  returned  by  the  commodore,  who,  de- 
clined receiving  them,  but  expressed  his  willingness  to  consider 
the  note  I had  delivered,  as  a challenge;  a communication  to 
which  effect,  he  made  in  writing.  Having  no  authority  from 
general  Towson  to  proceed  further  in  the  matter,  in  case  the 
propositions  were  declined,  nn  answer  was  given  to  the  com- 
modore to  that  effect.  General  Towson  has  desired  that  this 
statement  should  be  made,  and  requests  its  immediate  publica- 
tion, as  an  act, of  justice  to  commodore  Elliot.  Very  respect- 
fully, your  obedient  servant,  P.  Macaulay. 

Tuesday  morning,  Aug.  18,  1835. 


The  following  ure  the  propositions  referred  to  in  the  above 
letter. 

“Gen.  Towson  authorises  me  to  propose  that  commodore  El- 
liot should  select  an  officer  or  other  friend,  who  with  myself 
Bliall  decide,  under  existing  circumstances,  which  party  shall 
challenge;  and  further,  should  he  (gen.  Towson)  be  the  chal 
lenged  party,  he  agrees  to  waive  any  advantages  arising  from 
that  position. 

“Onboard  the  Constitution,  5£  o’clock  P.  M.  August  17th.” 


During  four  mouths  last  past,  there  have  been  three 
hundred  and  twenty-three  admissions  to  the  house  of  in- 
dustry at  South  Boston;  one  hundred  and  eighty  of  whom 


are  foreigners.  From  the  23d  of  June  to  the  2d  of  July 
inclusive,  there  were  forty  admissions,  thirty  of  whom 
were  Irish,  one  Prussian,  one  German  and  eight  Ameri- 
cans. The  present  number  in  the  house  is  four  hundred 
and  eighty-two — more  than  three-fourths  of  whom  are 
foreigners. 

Of  the  above  three  hundred  and  twenty-three  admis- 
sions, more  than  seven-eighths  of  the  adults  are  intempe- 
rate. [ Boston  Gazette. 

The  following  is  an  extract  of  a letter  to  a gentleman 
in  this  city,  dated 

Natchitoches,  Louisiana,  July  15. 

“I  have  heard  to  day,  by  a gentleman  from  Texas,  that  2,500 
Mexican  troops  had  arrived  at  ihe  Brazos,  on  their  way  to 
Nacogdoches,  iheir  shject  is  yet  unknown.  The  people,  of 
Texas  have  sent  a deputation  to  inquire  their  object.” 

The  London  Morning  Herald  says:— “The  exports  to 
New  York  continue  to  be  carried  on  to  an  almost  un- 
precedented extent,  and  a vessel  has  been  chartered  to 
carry  out  flour  to  Boston' — a circumstance  that  has  not 
occurred  since  very  few  years  after  the  first  colonization 
of  the  United  States — hut  the  transaction  from  our  low 
prices,  is  likely  to  be  very  profitable.” 

Among  the  importations  at  this  port,  within  a few  days, 
we  observe  oats  from  Turks  Island,  -white  beam  from 
Trieste,  Jlour  from  England,  and  corn  from  New  Orleans 
— and  what  is  the  more  remarkable,  it  is  believed  these 
articles  will  afford  a good  profit  to  the  importers. 

[New  York  Mercantile  Advertiser. 


Assassinations,  riots,  mobs,  conspiracies,  &c.  are  be- 
coming the  order  of  the  day.  “What  are  we  coming  to  ?” 
asks  one — “Where  are  the  laws?”  asks  another.  Where, 
we  ask  is  the  boasted  virtue  of  the  people?  Make  men 
moral  and  virtuous,  and,  they  never  will  beeome  riotous. 
It  is  the  damning  influence  of  infidelity  and  licentious- 
ness,  that  is  breaking  the  bands  of  social  order,  anti 
blighting  the  institutions  of  our  country. 

[ Carlisle  Herald . 

ELECTIONS. 

KENTUCKY. 

Members  of  congress.  1st  district.  Not  heard  from, 
but  will  doubtless  return  a friend  of  the  present  admi- 
nistration. Mr.  Murray  is  elected. 

2 d district.  Joseph  R.  Underwood,  the  whig  candi- 
date, is  elected  in  this  district  over  Elijah  Hise,  the  ad- 
ministration candidate.  The  majority  for  Mr.  U.  is  be- 
tween 200  and  400  votes. 

3d  district.  The  Kentucky  Register,  printed  at  Eliza- 
bethtown, in  Hardin  county,  says — *“ln  this  district,  last 
represented  by  A.  G.' Hawes,  we  learn  verbally,  that  Ro- 
bert Triplett,  whig,  is  elected. 

\th  district.  M.  Beatty,  Sherrod  Williams  and  F.  T. 
Fox  are  the  candidates — all  whigs.  Only  one  or  two 
counties  heard  from,  one  of  which  gives  Mr.  Williams 
a majority  and  the  other  gives  Mr.  Beatty  a majority. 

5th  district.  James  Harlan,  whig,  is  elected  over  S.  H. 
Anderson,  also  a whig — majority  from  5 to  600. 

6 th  district.  We  learn,  verbally,  that  John  Calhoon, 
the  whig  candidate,  is  elected  by  a large  majority  over 
Dr.  Ray,  the  administration  candidate — majority  said  to 
be  between  700  and  1,000. 

7th  district.  Ben.  Hardin,  whig,  is  re-elected  by  a 
large  majority  over  gov.  Pope. 

8 ih  district.  William  J.  Graves,  whig,  is  elected  over 
Mr.  Pope  and  Mr.  Lecompte — majority  said  to  be  about 
5 or  600.  This  district  gave  gen.  Jackson  a majority  of 
1,960. 

9f/t  district.  John  White,  whig,  elected  without  oppo- 
sition. 

ICU/i  district.  In  this  district  Chilton  Allan  and  Rich- 
ard Hawes,  both  whigs,  were  the  candidates.  Mr.  Allan 
is  elected  by  a majority  of  313  votes. 

11  th  district.  William  French,  the  administration  can- 
didate, is  no  doubt  elected  by  several  hundred  votes  over 
M.  P.  Marshall,  the  whig  candidate. 

12 th  district.  John  Chambers,  whig,  is  elected  in  this 
district  over  his  competitor,  Mr.  Tanner,  the  adminis- 
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tration  candidate,  by  a very  large  majority — said  to  be 
12  or  1,500  votes. 

13/4  district . Richard  M.  Johnson,  re-elected  without 
opposition. 

The  result  probably  will  be,  10  whigs  and  3 adminis- 
tration elected  from  Kentucky.  Particulars  hereafter. 

Legislature.  The  returns  so  far  give  30  whigs  and  18 
Van  Buren,  as  elected  to  the  house  of  representatives; 
and  the  senate  will  probably  stand  22  whigs  and  16  Van 
Buren.  Of  the  senators  just  elected,  all  are  said  to  be 
whigs  but  one. 

NORTH  CAROLINA. 

For  congress.  Messrs.  Hawkins  and  Speight  (Van 
Buren)  are  re-elected.  Mr.  Pettigrew , ( W. ) has  beaten 
Dr.  Hall,  (V.  B.)  the  late  member.  And  gen.  Barrrin- 
ger  is  said  to  have  been  beaten  by  Mr.  Montgomery. 
Messrs.  Deberry,  Rencher  and  Shepard  are  re-elected. 

In  regard  to  the  legislature  the  “Globe”  says— 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  a letter  written  at 
Raleigh,  dated  the  8th  inst. 

“We  have  returns  from  three  counties  in  general 
Speight’s  district;  and  his  majority  is  near  one  thousand. 
He  will  be  re-elected  by  at  least  fifteen  hundred  votes. 
[His  majority  is  given  at  only  767]. 

“Thus  far,  the  returns  to  the  legislature  are  decidedly 
favorable  to  the  republican  cause.” 

“We  think  Mr.  Senator  Mangum’s promise  to  revolu- 
tionize North  Carolina,  made  after  he  received  his  in- 
structions from  the  legislature,  will  hardly  be  accom- 
plished. The  prospect  is  now,  we  think,  that  he  will 
be  instructed  again.  Will  he  obey  or  will  he  resign?” 

But  according  to  the  shewing  of  the  “Globe,”  made 
up  to  the  hour  “of  putting  the  paper  to  press,”  a gain  of 
one  member  to  the  legislature  is  claimed.  The  “hill 
country”  is  to  be  heard  from. 

The  “National  Intelligencer”  says— “There  is  little 
doubt  of  a majority  of  the  representation  in  congress  and 
of  the  state  legislature  being  against  the  spoils-men.” 

And  the  “Raleigh  Register”  gives  the  return  for  the 
legislature,  (so  far  as  received),  at  57  White,  45  Van 
Buren. 

TENNESSEE. 

A governor  was  to  have  been  chosen  in  this  state.  A 
Nashville  extra  of  the  10th,  gave  the  following  result — 
so  far  as  known: 

For  Carroll,  (V.  B.)  14,715 

Cannon,  (White)  16,122 

Humphries  (do.)  2,446 

Congress.  Mr.  Hell  is  re-elected  without  opposition 
—and  so  we  understand  is  Mr.  Polk  and  Mr.  Peyton. 
Mr.  Maury  is  re-elected  by  a large  majority.  Colonel 
Crockett  was  going  “a-head.”  In  the  first  congression- 
al district,  Mr.  Carter  received  3,350  votes,  Mr.  Arnold 
2,199,  Mr.  Anderson  2,069.  The  first  and  last  named, 
the  “Union,”  (a  Van  Buren  paper)  says,  are  of  politics 
“unknown" — Mr.  Arnold  is  a whig. 

Mr.  Carroll  is  the  present  governor,  and  is  said  to 
have  received  the  votes  of  the  “White  party  generally.” 

ALAEAJIA. 

“The  opinion  is  entertained  that  Mr.  Clay  will  be 
elected  governor,  by  a large  majority.  He  has  always 
been  favorable  to  the  present  administration,  but  may  be 
regarded  as  opposed  to  Van  Buren,  as  in  a circular  which 
he  issued  just  before  the  election  he  expressed  his  decid- 
ed preference  for  White.  Col.  Bates  is  doubtless  elect- 
ed and  is  for  White.” 

We  have  no  returns  of  the  congressional  election  worth 
copying.  The  returns  of  the  election  for  governor,  be- 
tween C.  C.  Clay,  (late  representative  in  congress),  and 
Mr.  Parsons,  (both  avowedly  friends  of  judge.  White,  but 
the  latter  most  decidedly  so),  are,  so  far  as  received,  as 
follows: 

For  Mr.  Clay  4, 523 — Mr.  Parsons!2,828. 

Mr.  Lewis  is  re-elected  to  congress. 

INDIANA. 

For  congress.  It  is  stated  that  Mr.  McCarty,  (whig), 
and  Mr.  Kinnard,  (adm.),  have  been  re-elected  by  large 
majorities. 

From  the  Madison  (Ind.)  Republican,  we  learn  that 
Mr.  Dewey's  (whig)  majority  for  congress,  over  Mr. 
Carr,  (V.  B.)  in  Jefferson  county,  la.  is  291.  This  vote 
is  so  large  that  it  is  supposed  to  insure  Dewey's  election. 
Another  account  says  that  Mr.  Carr  is  re-elected. 


The  contest  between  Mr.  Dunn  (whig)  and  Mr.  Amos 
Lane  (adm.)  has  been  so  close  that  reports  of  the  result 
are  contradictory.  One  account  represents  Mr.  Dunn 
to  be  chosen  by  a majority  of  three  votes;  whilst  another 
gives  Mr.  Lane  a majority  of  twenty-three  votes. 

Mr.  Hannegan  is  re-elected. 

“In -the  2d  district  it  is  probable  that  Dr.  Davis  has 
succeeded  over  Mr.  Ewing,  late  member” — so  says  an 
Indiana  paper;  but  another  thinks  that  the  “probability” 
is  the  other  way. 

Returns  from  the  district  represented  in  the  last  con- 
gress by  Ratliff  Boon,  (adm.)  so  far  as  we  find  them  in 
the  Indiana  Patriot,  give  the  following  results:  In  the 
counties  of  Orange,  Harrison  and  Crawford,  the  votes 


were — 

For  J.  G.  Clendinen 2,010 

For  Mr.  Boon 980 


[Verbal  information  from  Pike  and  Duboise  counties 
increase  the  preponderance  of  Mr.  Clendinen' s vote. 
There  remain,  however,  six  counties  in  this  district  yet 
to  be  heard  from.] 

MISSOURI. 

Imperfect  returns,  including  the  county  of  St.  Louis 
and  two  districts  in  St.  Charles  and  Pike  counties,  pre- 
sent the  following  aggregate: 

White.  Van  Buren. 

Ashley  4,703  Strother  3,864 

Birch  3,108  Harrison  3,943 

A warm  contest  was  carried  on  for  clerk  of  the  circuit 
court  of  St.  Louis,  which  has  resulted  in  the  election  of 
J.  Ruland,  as  follows: 

Clerk  circuit  court. 


J.  Ruland ..422 

A.  Gamble 417 

W.  Renshaw 75 


GEORGIA. 

In  this  state,  an  unexpected  state  of  things  exists,  in 
reference  to  the  representation  of  the  state  in  congress. 
Of  the  nine  representatives  elected  by  general  ticket  in 
the  last  autumn,  (all  said  to  be  Jackson-Van-Bureuites), 
three  have  vacated  their  seats  by  resignation.  To  fill 
these  vacancies  candidates  have  been  nominated  by  “the 
state  rights’  party,”  as  follows:  Richard  H.  Wilde,  Ro- 
ger L.  Gamble , Thomas  F.  Foster.  Since  this  nomina- 
tion, another  member  elect  (general  Sanford)  has  re- 
signed, making  four  vacancies;  and  a fifth  member  is 
“in  such  a situation  (by  ill  health,  w’e'  presume)  that 
very  little  hope  is  entertained  that  he  will  be  able  to 
serve  the  state  in  congress.”  Here,  then,  are  five  vacan- 
cies to  be  filled,  out  of  the  whole  number  of  nine.  It  is, 
therefore,  at  this  moment,  doubtful,  and  will  be  until 
after  the  election  to  fill  these  vacancies,  whether  the 
state  of  Georgia,  as  represented  in  the  house  of  repre- 
sentatives, will  be  in  favor  of  Mr.  Van  Buren  or  judge 
White!  [Nat.  Lit. 

ITEMS — VARIOUS. 

We  have  the  annual  post  office  advertisement  in  the.“GIobe.” 
It  fills  twenty-seven  columns  of  that  paper. 

Be  Solo,  one  of  the  pirates  condemned  at  Boston,  and  here- 
tofore respited,  lias  been  fully  pardoned  by  the  president  of  the 
U.  S.  Ruiz  continues  to  counterfeit  insanity.  His  respite  ex- 
pires on  the  11th  proximo. 

Removal  of  deposites — not  over  yet.  The  funds  of  the  United 
Slates,  heretofore  kept  in  the  old  and  substantial  bank  of  New- 
port, R.  f have  been  removed  within  a week  past  to  a little 
affair  called  the  Merchants’  Exchange  bank,  having  a capital  of 
fifty  thousand  dollars,  and  managed  by  an  individual  who  was 
one  of  the  Baltimore  convention. 

It  is  added  that  the  deposites  will  amount  to  half  a million! 

Captain  Back  has  returned  to  Montreal,  and  proceeded  to 
England.  The  Montreal  Gazette  says — 

During  the  winter,  the  expecition  had  to  endure  great  priva- 
tions and  sufferings,  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  food,  and  the  se- 
verity of  the  weather.  Oh  the  25th  of  April,  being  exactly  one 
year  after  he  had  left  Lachine,  and  during  a very  heavy  snow 
storm,  the  despatch  communicating  capt.  Ross’s  safe  return 
was  delivered  to  cant.  Back.  The  primary  object  for  which  the 
journey  was  undertaken  being  thus  happily  fulfilled  by  other 
agents,  capt.  Back  made  preparations  for  complying  with  the 
secondary  part  of  his  instructions — the  examination  of  the  coast 
between  Point  Turnagain  and  Ross’s  Pillar.  Several  boats 
were  with  the  utmost  activity  built  during  the  winter,  but  in 
spring,  finding  that  they  had  an  insufficient  supply  of  provi- 
sions, they  could  only  take  one  with  them.  It  was  not  until 
' the  month  of  July,  1834,  that  the  expedition  got  to  open  watei 
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on  the  Thlew-ee-chodezeth,  or  Great  Fish  river.  Capt.  Back, 
we  believe,  succeeded  in  determining  that  this  river  runs  to  the 
northward,  and  if  we  understand  the  purport  of  the  scanty  in- 
formation which  has  reached  us,  it  has  its  source  on  a height 
of  land,  about  150  or  200  miles  from  Fort  Reliance,  the  winter 
establishment  of  the  expedition,  at  the  eastern  extremity  of 
Great  Slave  Lake.  Capt.  Back  is  the  first  European  who  has 
visited  Great  Fish  river,  and  examined  its  course  to  the  Polar 
seas.  Its  very  existence  was  doubted  by  many  geographers. 

It  is  said  to  be  large,  but  dangerous  of  navigation — greatly  im 
peded  by  ice,  and  having  little  but  mounds  of  sand  along  its 
banks.  It  falls  into  the.  Polar  sea,  at  a point,  as  far  as  we  can 
learn,  that  coincides  very  near  to  the  place  assigned  to  it  by 
captain  Back  and  the  Arctic  committee  in  London. 

Farther  than  this,  we  only  know  that  the  party  of  intrepid 
travellers  had  to  encounter  every  obstacle  to  which  Polar  navi- 
gation is  liable,  and  we.  are  led  to  believe  that  immense  masses 
of  ice,  accompanied  by  uncommonly  severe  weather,  finally  ar 
rested  their  progress. 

How  far  the  labors  of  the  expedition  will  increase,  our  know- 
ledge of  the  line  of  coast,  we  are  unable  to  say;  but  from  what 
has  been  stated  above,  it  is  obvious  that  a new  route  has  been 
opened  to  the  Polar  sea,  and  that  a large  blank  which  formeily 
struck  the  eye,  on  surveying  the  map,  will  now  in  a great  mea- 
sure be  filled  up.  Capt.  Back  will,  we  believe,  have  much  in 
teresting  information  to  communicate,  respecting  his  observa- 
tions on  the  aurora,  the  changes  on  the  needle,  as  he  drew 
northward,  &c.  The  extreme  cold  experienced,  we  learn,  was 
70  degrees  below  zero. 

The  value  of  the  export  of  provisions,  from  the  port  of  Wa- 
terford, Ireland,  for  the  year  ending  the  30lh  April,  1835,  was 
£1,818,445  12s.  6 d. 

And  vet,  in  Ireland,  we  have  frpquenl  accounts  of  actual 
starvation!  The  “provisions”  go  to  England,  to  pay  debts. 

Malibran  got  £2,375  (1 1 ,875  dollars)  for  19  nights  perform- 
ance at  Covent  Garden  theatre.  She  is  engaged  for  6 nights  at 
Drury  Lane. 

A block  of  Westchester  marble  for  the  new  customhouse, 
New  York,  weighing  27  tons,  was  drawn  to  the  city  from  Har- 
lem, by  a team  of  19  yoke  of  oxen  and  two  pair  of  horses. 

Speaking  of  the  late  awful  fire  at  New  York,  the  Evening 
Star,  well  obseives — 

One  of  the  most  desolating  and  destructive  fires  that  has  ever 
afflicted  our  city,  broke  out  this  morning,  a little  alter  two 
o’clock.  Though  there  had  been  much  rain  all  day,  the  vast 
quantity  of  combustible  materials  which  were  in  this  part  of 
the  city,  being  chiefly  printing  and  publishing  establishments  of 
different  newspapers:,  paper  warehouses  and  bookstores,  caused 
the  flames  to  spread  with  frightful  rapidity.  The  extreme 
height  of  the  buildings  also,  the  confined  rooms  and  passages  of 
the  stores,  the  hour  at  which  the  fire  broke  out,  and  the  gene- 
ral narrowness  of  the  streets,  all  contributed  to  give  a more  ter- 
rible character  to  this  awful  conflagration. 

We  lament  to  state  that  there  were  several  valuable  lives 
lost.  It  is  to  be  regretted,  where  the  practice  exists  so  gene 
rally  of  choosing  the  uppermost  stories  for  sleeping,  as  afford- 
ing the  purest  air,  that  people  do  not  take  the  precaution  of 
having  a safety  ladder  in  their  rooms.  Until,  however,  there  is 
a radical  change  in  the  false  and  flimsv  mode  of  building  houses 
prevalent  in  our  city,  we  may  expect  a repetition  of  such  scenes 
as  were  exhibited  this  morning. 

The  (Pliila)  “Independent  Democrat”  says — 

The  Wolfites  are  constantly  calling  upon  ihe  famous  Henry 
Horn , for  the  first  letter  which  he  received  from  general  Jack 
son,  in  which  he  tells  him  what  his  serious  opinion  is  upon 
the  gubernatorial  question  in  Pennsylvania.  The  contents  of 
this  serious  letter,  the  said  Henry  most  pertinaciously  refuses 
to  disgorge,  although  he  hath  been  over  and  over  again  most 
clamorously  invoked  so  to  do.  From  the  fact  of  these  very 
Wolfites  having-now,  and  having  had  ever  since  Ihe  2d  ultimo, 
in  their  possession  an  official  copy  of  the  same;  and  they  not 
thinking  proper  to  give  it  publicity,  we  whiggies  are  not  a little 
inclined  to  think  the  letter  is  rather  too  serious  for  either  party  to 
publish,  and  that  it  lias  told  them  “neither  of  your  candidates 
are  worthy  of  the  people  of  Pennsylvania,  and  neither  will  be 
elected.”  This  we  think  is  about  the  amount  of  it,  or  it  would 
have  been  used  by  one  or  the  other  of  the  tory  factions,  long 
ago.  We  now,  in  turn,  as  we  have  a right  to  do  in  behalf  of 
the  whigs,  call  for  its  publication,  and  between  ourselves  and 
the  YVolfies,  we  think  the  immaculate  holder  will  be  placed 
upon  the  Horns  of  a dilemma. 

Wool  for  $ Saxony  to  “full  blood”  commands  about  70  cents 
per  lb.  to  the  eastward. 


‘don’t  wait  for  me.’  ‘That  I wont,’  said  the  lady  significantly, 
‘1  wont  wait — but  I’ll  come  for  you.’  He  returned  at  ten  pre- 
cisely.” 

The  cholera  has  prevailed  dreadfully  at  Russelville,  Ky. 
About  6U  had  died  ol  the  disease  in  4 days,  previous  to  the  29th 
nil.  Not  a grain  of  “calomel”  was  lett  in  the  place.  It  is 
added,  that  many  of  the  deceased  remained  in  their  houses — 
uniulerred! 

No  epidemic  cholera  exists  at  Buffalo — there  has  not  been  any 
such  there,  the  present  season. 

From  the  Jackson  (Miss  ) Banner,  July,  16.  We  mentioned 
above  that  P.  C.  Damewood  had  been  discharged;  but  no  soon- 
er was  he  out  of  the  view  of  the  court,  then  apprehending  judge 
Lynch’s  law,  he  put  out  in  a hurry.  He  was  pursued  and 
caught,  and  received  a very  decent  flagellation.  Damewood 
was  indicted  and  found  guilty  of  grand  larceny — having  stolen 
judge  Caldwell’s  pocket  book  with  several  hundred  dollars  in 
it.  There  was  some  defect  in  the  indictment,  which  the  high 
court  of  errors  and  appeals  was  compelled  to  regard,  but  which 
the  advocates  of  judge  Lynch’s  court  thought  proper  to  rectify, 
and  Mr.  Damewood’s  back  bears  evident  marks  of  the  supre- 
macy of  Lynch’s  law.  He  confessed  his  guilt,  or,  in  other 
words  he  “acknowledged  the  com.” 


happening  one  day  to  go  into  the 


The  late  rev.  Mr.  G 

church  yard,  while  the  beadle  was  employed,  neck  deep,  in  a 
grave,  throwing  up  the  mould  and  bones  to  make  way  for  ano- 
ther person  thus  accosted  him-“  Well  Saunders,  that’s  a work 
you’re  employed  m well  calculated  to  make  an  old  manlike 
you  thoughtful.  I wonder  you  rimna  repent  o’  your  evil  ways.” 
1 he  old  worthy,  resting  himselfon  the  head  of  his  spade,  and 
taking  a pinch  of  snuff,  replied,  “I  ihnu°ht,  <=ir,  ve  ken  that 
there  was  no  repentance  in  the  grave.”  [The  Lair'd  of  Logan. 


at 
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FOREIGN  NEWS. 

Late  events,  at  home,  have  prevented  a narrative  of  foreign 
events.  But  we  shall  notice  some  of  the  things  that  are  report- 
ed. We  Have  London  and  Paris  accounts  to  the  middle  of  July. 

The  London  Morning  Chronicle  of  the  14th  July  intimates 
another  and  speedy  change  in  the  ministry.  The  “Courier,” 
however,  says  that  no  change  will  be  made. 

On  Monday  evening,  July  13th,  after  the  order  of  the  day  had 
been  moved  by  lord  Morpeth,  the  following  announcement  was 
made  by  lord  John  Russell — 

“I  have  received  his  majesty’s  commands  to  state  that  he 
has  been  graciously  pleased  to  place  at  the  disposal  of  this 
house,  for  the  purpose  of  the  Irish  church  bill,  all  his  majesty’s 
interest  in  any  benefices  and  ecclesiastical  dignities  of  the 
church  of  Ireland.” 

A correspondent  of  a Cork  paper  gives  the  following  account 
of  the  effect  of  this  message  upon  the  respective  parties  in  the 
house: — 

“The  announcement  was  received  with  the  most  deafening 
and  prolonged  cheers  ever  sent  forth  in  the  house.  It  is,  in 
fact,  an  expression  of  the  king’s  approval  of  the  bill — the  with- 
holding or  refusing  to  give  which  was  the  foundation  of  all  the 
rumors  during  the  last  three  days. 

“There  will  be  from  henceforth,  it  is  expected,  nothing  bHt 
plain  dealing:  1 have  great  satisfaction  in  being  able  to  close  so 
gratefully  a communication,  which  would  be  otherwise  received 
with  something  of  doubt,  if  not  despondency,  of  coming  events. 

“The  dismay  of  the  lories  is  indescribable.” 

Seventeen  persons  lost  llu  ir  lives  at  Little  Lever,  near  Bol- 
ton, July  10th,  by  the  rushing  of  water  into  the  coal  mine  where 
they  were  working. 

At  Galway,  Irelatid,  1,800  families  were  in  a state  bordering 
on  starvation. 

Mr.  Lees  is  returned  to  parliament  from  Oldham,  by  a majo- 
rity of  13  votes.  His  principal  opponent  was  Mr.  Cobbett,  a 
relative  of Coin-Cob-bett,  deceased. 

The  Buzzard,  of  10  guns,  lias,  after  an  action  of  three-quar- 
ters of  an  hour,  captured  El  Formidable,  slaver,  of  8 guns  and 
66  men,  with  700  slaves  on  board.  The  Buzzard  had  six  men 
wounded;  El  Formidable,  6 killed  and  13  wounded.  The  For- 
ester, on  the  20th  March,  in  the.  Bight  of  Benin,  captured  a 
Spanish  brig  200  slaves  on  board. 

A second  great  meeting  was  held  at  Exeter  hall,  London, 
June  10th,  to  discuss  questions  relating  to  popery.  A supple- 
ment to  the  Cork  Constitution  is  entirely  filled  with  a report  of 
the  debate.  Lord  Kenyon  presided. 

In  Dublin  alone,  600  men  had  been  raised  for  the  Spanish 
service.  They  were  to  proceed  by  steamboat  direct  for  St.  Se- 
bastian. 

The  12lh  of  July,  being  the  anniversary  of  the  battle  of  the 
Boyne , was  the  occasion  of  serious  riots  at  Liverpool  and  Bel- 
fast. At  Belfast  it  was  found  necessary  to  call  in  the  aid  of  the 
military, who  fired  upon  the  mob,  killing  a woman  by  the  name 
of  Ann  Moore,  and  wounded  several  other  persons.  At  Liver- 
pool, after  the  Irish  got  fairly  engaged  with  each  othpr,  i.  e.  the 
Catholics  with  the  Protestants,  they  were  joined  by  all  Ihe  ruf- 
fians and  vagabonds  in  the  neighborhood.  The  Vauxball  Bride- 
well was  forced  by  them,  but  they  were  ultimately  dispersed  by 
the  civil  force.  1 

The  parties  in  custody  charged  with  a conspiracy  to  assassi- 
nate the  French  king  amount  already  to  the  number  of  twenty. 
The  prime  mover  of  this  plot  is  a man  of  the  name  of  Bergeron, 
who  has  already  been  tried  and  acquitted  of  a similar  offence, 
having  been  charged,  as  you  may  remember,  with  firing  a pistol 
at  the  king,  at  the  corner  of  the  Pont  Royal,  when  his  majesty 
was  proceeding  from  t he  Tuilleries  to  the  chamber  of  deputies 
to  open  the  session  of  the  legislature.  His  acquittal  having  se- 
cured his  impunity,  this  man  has  since  been  heard  to  boast  that 
his  was  really  the  hand  that  fired  the  famous  pistol  shot — but 
although  lie  be  now  in  custody,  it  seems  to  be  doubtful  whe- 
ther this  new  conspiracy  can  he  brought  home  either  to  him  or 
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bis  supposed  accomplices.  Apart  from  their  ulterior  designs,  | 
which  certainly  could  not  be  innocent,  the  facts  which  can  he  j 
proved  against  them  amount  to  little  more  than  their  having 
taken  a house  on  the  road  to  Ncmlly,  and  having  made  it  a sort 
of  magazine  of  arms  and  ammunition.  It  is  supposed  that  the 
principal  part  of  their  plan  consisted  in  the  construction  of  a 
second  edition  of  the  celebrated  infernal  machine,  which  was 
to  have  been  directed  against  the  king’s  carriage  on  his  majes- 
ty’s return  from  his  suburban  villa  to  the  Tuilleries.  The 
preliminary  proceedings  are  still  in  progress,  and  as  soon  as 
they  are  brought  to  a close,  some  official  announcement  will 
be  made  of  the  course  which  it  is  intended  to  pursue. 

[ Times. 

A rumor  was  current  in  Paris  of  the  death  of  the  duke  de 
Bordeaux.  Charles  X.  is  of  a very  advanced  age,  and  should  he 
loo  die,  there  will  then  only  be  the  imbecile  duke  d’Angou- 
leme  between  Louis  Philippe  and  the  crown  of  France  par 
droit  de  naissance. 

The  Impartial  [a  Paris  paper]  observes,  that  to  hear  the  offi- 
cial paper  of  gen.  Jackson  the  reparation  demanded  by  the 
French  chambers,  as  a condition  sine  qua  non  of  the  payment 
of  the  25  millions,  will  not  be  easily  obtained.  No  doubt  if  it 
depended  upon  him  alone,  this  reparation  would  not  be  given. 
But,  in  the  United  States  there  is  a power  that  is  stronger 
than  the  will  of  the  president,  namely  the  will  of  the  nation, 
and  this  will  is  adverse  to  quarrels  and  hostilities  with  France. 
The  trade  and  interests  of  America  are  too  much  opposed  to  a 
hostile  policy  for  it  to  be  adopted  by  it.  This  pacific  idea  is  ex- 
pressed by  most  of  the  American  journals  whose  opinions  are 
known,  which  shows  that  a rupture  with  France  would  be 
highly  unpopular  in  the  United  Stales.  President  Jackson  will 
therefore  be  forced,  in  spile  of  himself,  to  afford  the  reparation 
demanded  by  France,  and  thus  this  long  negotiation  will  be 
brought  to  an  end,  not  by  cannon  shots,  but  by  diplomacy. 
There  is  too  much  good  sense  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  for 
this  affair  to  be  settled  by  other  than  amicable  means. 

Some  serious  disturbances  have  taken  place  in  Amsterdam, 
in  consequence  of  the  refusal  of  some  householders  to  pay  the 
taxes  on  their  property,  which  it  must  be  admitted  are  very 
high  in  Holland.  The  military  were  called  in,  and  numerous 
arrests  have  been  made  of  persons  concerned  in  the  disturban- 
ces, but  the  authorities  had  not  insisted  on  selling  the  goods  of 
the  refractory  householders.  The  troops,  however,  had  not 
been  withdrawn,  and  it  is  said  the  opposition  was  extensively 
ramified. 

Five  hundred  English  volunteers  are  already  at  Bilboa. 

Spain  is  said  to  be  throughout,  in  a state  of  unusual  tranquil- 
lity. The  feelings  of  the  people  are  conciliated  by  the  cooise 
of  the  new  ministry. 

Bilboa  has  been  amply  supplied  with  provisions  from  Si.  Se- 
bastian and  Passage.  The  rebels  have  fled,  and  the  queen’s 
troops  within  the  walls  amount  to  30  battalions. 

It  is  reported  that  Eraso  was  seriously  wounded  before  Bil- 
boa, with  a fracture  in  the  thigh,  proving  mortal  a few  hours 
after. 

The  loss  of  the  Carlists  before  Bilboa,  was  three  thousand 
men.  Three  battalions  of  the  rebels  arrived  at  Oyarsum  and 
Ernany,  July  2d,  some  of  them  advancing  as  far  as  between 
Irun  and  Bidassoa. 

There  has  been  a great  depression  of  the  funds  at  Paris,  ow- 
ing to  the  stand  taken  by  the  sultan  against  the  passage  of  the 
Dardanelles  by  the  English  and  French. 

All  idea  is  given  up  of  an  interview  between  the  emperors  of 
Russia  and  Austria.  Merternich  is  said  to  have  become  alarm- 
ed at  the  grand  commercial  projects  of  Russia. 

Cairo,  May  5.  The  plague  has  continued  to  increase  from 
the  date  of  my  last  letter  to  this  day,  so  that  now  above  2,000 
persons  daily  fall  victims  to  it  in  the  city,  and  as  great  a num- 
ber in  proportion  in  almost  all  the  provinces  of  the  Delta  and 
Central  Egvpt.  About  50.000  persons  have  probably  already 
fallen  in  Cairo  alone,  which  gives  the  city  a frightful  appear- 
ance. 

The  day  is  no  longer  sufficient  to  bury  the  dead,  and,  contra- 
ry to  the  custom  of  the  Mussulmans,  they  are  now  buried  by 
night  also.  The  dirges  sung  by  the  men,  and  the  lamentations 
of  the  female  mourners,  fill  the  streets.  Never,  according  to 
the  assertion  of  the  oldest  inhabitants,  was  Egypt  visited  by 
such  a pestilence.  It  is  difficult  to  determine  whether  this  is 
owing  to  the  general  distress  and  poverty,  or  to  unknown  at- 
mospherical influence. 

3(p=»We  have  horrid  accounts  of  the  conduct  of  Santa  Anna 
at  Zacatecas.  Many  were  killed  in  cold  blood — chiefly  foreign- 
ers. There  has  been  another  revolution  in  Venezuela — and  the 
expelled  chiefs  have  been  landed  at  St.  Thomas.  Paez,*  how- 
ever, had  come  out  in  favor  of  the  constitution,  and,  it  was 
hoped,  would  restore  order,  and  recall  the  chiefs.  A letter 
from  on  boatd  the  Brandywine,  dated  Callao.  May  8ih,  says — 
A few  weeks  since,  Salaverry  took  one  of  Ofcregogo’s  generals 
prisoner,  I think,  his  secretary  of  war.  He  was  brought  here 
and  confined  in  the  castle,  until  a few  mornings  since,  when 
he  was  dragged  from  his  wife  at  3 o’clock  in  the  morning  and 

*Paez  says — If  reforms  of  the  constitution  are  desired,  the 
constitution  itself  prescribes  the  means  of  obtaining  them.  It 
is  not  to  be  borne,  that  two  hundred  armed  men  should  effect 
by  force  that  which  should  be  sought  for  in  a peacable  mode, 
and  in  a manner  becoming  a civilized  people  who  have  made  a 
constitution  and  laws. 


| shot.  She  had  been  permitted  to  remain  with  him,  poor  crea- 
I ture,and  was  in  a very  delicate  situation — so  much  for  Salaver- 
ry’s  summary  justice! 

BISHOP  ENGLAND^AND  O’CONNELL. 

We  made  a brief  reference  to  the  supposed  friendship 
of  the  learned  bishop  for  the  “agitator”  when  publishing 
bis  disclaimer  of  some  suspicion  entertained  at  Charles- 
ton, a few  days  ago,  that  lie  had  received  certain  of  the 
anti-slavery  pamphlets.  In  consequence,  the  following 
letter  from  him  to  Mr.  O’Connell,  dated  a long  time  ago, 
has  been  republished  in  the  “Mercury.” 

Charlesto?i , ( S.  C.J  Dec.  8,  1829. 

“Should  any  one  have  told  me  that  a day  would 
come  when  a sense  of  deep  and  awful  duty  would  require 
of  me  to  address  you,  as  I this  day  do,  I would  not  have 
thought  it  possible. 

“I  wrote  a few  weeks  since  from  Baltimore,  a letter 
which  you  cannot,  I suppose,  have  yet  received,  in  which 
I alluded  to  the  injustice  which  you  thoughtlessly  did  to 
a people,  of  whom  you  know  so  little  as  you  do  of  the 
slaveholding  Americans.  But  this  day  I have  had  an  im- 
perfect view  of  a letter  which  you  appear  to  have  written 
from  Derryname,  in  last  September,  upon  the  subject  of 
our  cruelty  and  injustice.  That  view,  imperfect  as  it 
was,  was  to  my  eye  more  blasting  than  any  which  I have 
for  years  beheld. 

“I  now  tell  you  that  a more  wanton  piece  of  injustice 
has  never  been  done  to  a brave  and  generous  people,  than 
this  which  you,  ignorant  of  our  situation,  of  our  history, 
of  our  laws,  of  our  customs  and  of  our  principles,  have 
dared  to  perpetrate.  You  have  not  only  been  guilty  of 
gross  injustice,  to  a people  whom  you  know  not,  and 
who  aided  you  with  a noble  and  disinterested  enthusiasm, 
blit  you  have  heaped  shame  and  confusion  upon  your 
own  countrymen,  and  those  who  were  once  your  admir- 
ers, and  would  still,  if  you  permitted  it,  be  your  friends. 

“Do  you  believe,  that  we,  who  love  freedom  and  our 
fellow  men,  are  the  heartless  wretches  that  you  describe, 
because  we  cannot  at  once  do  all  that  your  imagination 
conceives  to  be  perfection,  and  which  we  who  have  the 
experimental  knowledge,  have  irrefragable  evidence  to 
be  destructive  folly?  You  have,  in  the  unfortunate  mo- 
ment when  you  sent  forth  that  document  (if  it  be  yours), 
done  an  evil  which  no  contrition  can  repair,  no  service 
can  redeem.  As  a Carolinian,  I cannot  reason  with  you 
upon  facts,  of  which  you  are  ignorant.  As  an  Irishman, 
I bewail  your  infatuation.  And  whilst  I am  doomed  to 
meet  a variety  of  trials,  one  of  the  keenest  and  bitterest 
of  my  feelings  will  be,  that  the  most  contumelious  insult 
which  was  flung  upon  the  land  of  my  adoption,  was  un- 
gratefully and  wantonly  given  in  the  moment  when  she 
was  flushed  with  a victory  won  by  American  aid,  by  one 
whom  I once  valued  as  a dear  friend  in  the  country  of 
my  birth. 

“Should  the  Derryname  manifesto  against  the  proud 
Americans  and  their  slaveholding  states,  be  a forgery,  I 
should  rejoice  to  learn  the  fact  from  yourself.  Should 
it  be  your  production,  I would  say,  in  me  you  shall  find, 
one  amongst  thousands  of  your  countrymen,  -who  -will  not 
succumb  to  your  insult,  nor  quail  before  your  threat. 

“I  shall  make  no  parade  of  my  love  of  liberty",  nor 
send  you  homilies  upon  my  humanity.  But  whilst  with 
every  Carolinian  that  I know,  I lament  an  evil  which 
Britain  has  superinduced,  and  which  we  cannot  at  once 
remedy,  1 deny  your  right  to  interfere;  and  I pray  you 
might  succeed  in  raising  the  ruined  population  of  Ireland 
to  the  level  of  the  comforts  of  the  Carolina  slave.  Should 
you  live  to  behold  this  result  of  your  labors,  you  will 
have  accomplished  more  than  is  expected  by 

JOHN,  bishop  of  Charleston. 

“To  Daniel  O'Connell,  esq." 

But  what  would  the  bishop  have  written  to  him,  had 
he  thought  proper  to  notice  the  “agitator”  any  further? 

At  a meeting  of  the  British  Anti-slavery  society  in 
London,  May  14th,  1835,  the  “Irish  agitator”  was  among 
the  speakers. 

The  honorable  and  learned  gentleman  (says  the  Lon- 
don Christian  Advocate),  then  proceeded  to  speak  in 
terms  of  severe  censure  of  the  conduct  of  the  Americans, 
in  continuing  to  keep  in  bondage  the  black  population  in 
many  of  their  states.  It  was  disgusting  to  every  lover  of 
reason  and  justice  and  true  liberty,  to  hear  them  boast 
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of  their  democratic  principles  and  institutions,  without  a 
blush  at  the  recollection  of  their  bondsmen.  They  were 
traitors  to  liberty , to  honor,  to  consistency.  They  nulli- 
fied the  proudest  sentiment  in  their  immortal  Declara- 
tion of  Independence,  which  declared  all  men  to  have 
equal,  sacred  and  inalienable  rights.  (Cheers.)  He  did 
not : wonder  at  the  death-plagues  of  New  Orleans,  or  the 
devastation  of  its  people,  many  of  whom  enjoyed  health 
and  vigor  at  morn,  and  were  lifeless  at  noon , when  they 
had  committed  or  countenanced  crimes  which  could  only 
be  registered  with  the  annals  of  Nicholas  and  the  curses 
of  Poland.  The  honorable  and  learned  gentleman  read 
several  extracts  from  an  American  act  of  parliament,  in 
which  it  was  enjoined  that  no  judge,  member  of  parlia- 
ment, barrister  or  preacher,  should  speak  or  write  any 
thing  against  slavery,  under  the  pain  of  being  sentenced 
to  not  less  than  three  years,  and  not  more  than  twenty- 
one  years  imprisonment,  or,  death,  at  the  discretion  of 
the  eourtl ! ! And  that  no  American  should  teach  a 
slave  to  read  or  write,  under  pain  of  not  less  than  three 
months,  and  not  more  than  twelve  months  imprison- 
ment. (Hear,  hear.)  The  honorable  and  learned  gen- 
tleman flung  this  black  dishonor  on  the  star  spangled  ban- 
ner of  America — in  vain  did  it  wave  over  every  sea,  pro- 
claiming the  honor  of  the  boasted  republic  of  modern 
times — those  who  fought  under  it  were  felons  of 
the  human  race — (hear,  hear) — traitors  to  liberty, 

TO  THEIR  OWN  HONOR  AND  BLASPHEMERS  OF  THE  AL- 
MIGHTY. '■'■The  red  arm  of  God,”  continued  the  honora- 
ble and  learned  gentleman,  “ is  bared;  and  let  the  ene- 
mies of  those  whom  he  died  to  save,  the  black  man  as 
well  as  the  white  man,  beware  of  its  vengeance.  The 
lightning  careers  through  the  troubled  air,  resistless  amid 
the  howling  of  the  tempest  and  the  rolling  of  the  thunder.  ” 

On  seeing  his  speech  in  print,  the  agitator  seems  to 
have  been  ashamed  of  it,  for  he  immediately  addressed 
to  the  Morning  Chronicle  the  following  note: 

Sir — In  your  paper  of  this  date  you  have  given,  as  was 
to  be  expected,  a brief  report  of  a long  harangue  I made 
at  the  anti-slavery  meeting.  I wish — despite  of  my  ora- 
torical vanity — it  had  been  still  shorter,  for  you  should 
have  omitted  the  phrase,  “the  Americans  are  the  basest 
and  vilest  of  mankind.” 

I say  you  should  have  omitted  those  words,  as  you  had 
not  space  to  give  the  context.  It  is  quite  true  that  I did 
use  a phrase  of  that  strength  and  distinctness,  but  I used 
it  not  of  the  Americans  generally,  or  universally,  but  of 
one  class  of  Americans  only — namely,  the  possessor  of 
slaves. 

I should  indeed  be  sorry  to  include  all  Americans 
within  the  pale  of  degrading  criminality  which  belongs 
to  the  beings  who  call  themselves  the  owners  of  their  fel- 
low creatures,  and  who  treat  as  property  their  fellow 
men — their  fellow  men  who  are  their  equals  in  every 
thing  but  wealth,  education  and  crime. 

Of  the  two  first,  the  American  slave  owner  basely  robs 
the  men  of  color.  The  crime  is  the  guilty  appanage  of 
the  American  white  man  who  countenances  slavery  in  any 
shape  or  form. 

Can  you  afford  me  space  to  give,  in  a condensed  shape, 
my  principal  argument?  It  was  this:  The  Americans 
by  their  great  charter,  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
by  which  they  established  themselves  into  a nation,  de- 
clare “that  all  men  are  by  nature  equal;  that  they  are  en- 
dowed by  their  Creator  with  certain  inalienable  rights; 
amongst  which  are  life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happi- 
ness.” To  the  maintenance  of  this  declaration,  they, 
after  an  invocation  of  Providence,  pledged  their  “lives, 
their  fortunes,  and  their  sacred  honor.”  Thus  adding 
all  the  chivalrous  obligations  of  honor  to  the  most  solemn 
sanction  of  an  oath. 

1 hink  you  not  that  this  oath  is  registered  in  heaven  to 
confound  the  vile  and  degraded  traffickers  in  human  sla- 
very ? \ cr— this  solemn  vow  upon  oath  and  honor,  is 

daily,  hourly,  continuously  violated  by  the  American 
slave  proprietors,  and  although,  in  despite  of  its  solem- 
nity and  sanction,  the  American  slave  owners  keep  in 
bondage  two  millions  and  a half  of  men,  yet  they  must 
not  dare  to  hope  than  they  can  escape  the  indignation 
and  the  contempt  ot  the  virtuous  and  good  all  over  the 
globe.  1 have  jhe  honor  to  be  your  obedient  servant 

„ „ _r  Daniel  O’Connell. 

9 Clarges  street,  Alay  16,  1835. 


The  denial  only  “makes  bad  worse,”  unless  in  a soli- 
tary instance.  It  confirms  the  general  truth  of  the  re- 
port of  his  speech. 

“Daniel  O’Connell,  shortly  before  the  abolition  of  sla- 
very in  the  British  dominions,  declared  in  public: 

“The  West  Indies  will  be  obliged  to  grant  emancipa- 
tion, and  then  we  will  turn  to  America,  and  REQUIRE 
emancipation !” 

"Require,”  Dan!  That  is  rather  “tough.”  “Re- 
quire!” 

The  following  excellent  article  is  extracted  from  the 
“ Boston  Gazette.”  It  is  of  solemn  importance.  It  is 
known  to  every  one  that  we  are  resolutely  opposed  to 
slavery.  But  the  means  taken  to  destroy  slavery  are  far 
more  horrible  than  slavery  itself,  and  in  its  worst  form, 
even  with  regard  to  the  slaves  themselves: 

“It  is  indeed  too  true,  that  “women  repeat  and  children 
lisp  the  curses  of  O’Connell,”  nor  is  it  any  the  less  true, 
that  the  incendiaries  of  the  north  have  succeeded  in  caus- 
ing “the  slaveholders  to  be  regarded  as  a monster,  whose 
cruelties  will  justly  consign  him  to  Tophet,  and  which 
are  enough  to  bring  down  the  vengeance  of  heaven  on  the 
nation  that  tolerates  them.”  Some  of  those  who  have 
had  an  agency  in  bringing  this  state  of  things  about  are 
clergymen;  and  the  confidence  that  we  too  often  repose 
in  men  to  whose  hands  we  trust  the  spiritual’  guidance  of 
our  children,  has  had  an  effect  the  most  disastrous  and 
melancholy  because  it  has  been  abused.  The  remark  is 
not  applicable  to  the  whole  clergy,  nor  is  it  intended  to 
reach  the  whole  of  that  useful  class  of  society,  but  it  is 
intended  for  those  who  have  been  most  efficient  and  ac- 
tive in  promoting  that  state  of  things,  which  now  threat- 
ens us  with  disunion  and  all  the  horrors  of  civil  discord. 

I Those  individuals,  assisted  by  an  infamous  British  emi- 
sary,  whose  name  shall  not  disgrace  the  face  of  this  pa- 
per, and  who  is  entitled  to  nothing  but  the  unmitigated 
reprobation  of  an  outraged  people,  have  insiduously 
worked  their  way  into  society;  and,  as  a silly  and  femi- 
nine confidence  was  placed  in  their  self-proclaimed  vir- 
tue, they  have  gone  onward  without  opposition,  and  have 
at  last  placed  the  country  on  the  very  parapet  of  ruin. 
******* 

“Already  have  these  artful  schemes  introduced  discord 
and  confusion  into  churches  and  families,  arrayed  friend 
against  friend  and  brother  against  brother;  in  one  word 
they  have  produced  a state  of  tilings  disgraceful  to  the 
enlightened  spirit  of  the  age. 

“If  all  this  originated  in  the  misguided  zeal  of  domestic 
fanaticism;  if  they  were  propagated  by  furious  and  de- 
luded zealots  of  our  own  country,  some  pity,  some  apo- 
logy might  be  pleaded  in  its  behalf;  but,  what  shall  be 
said,  what  shall  be  done,  when  we  see  the  emissaries  of 
England:  the  disciples  of  Daniel  O’Connell,  taking  the 
lead  of  this  business  of  blood!  Shall  we  quietly  look  on, 
and  not  spurn  the  wretch  who  dares  assail  the  integrity 
and  the  fame  of  this  country!  Shall  we  play  the  spaniel, 
and  copy  the  truckling  of  the  degraded  slave,  and  suffer 
imported  emissaries  to  seduce  our  affect  ions;  and  impos- 
ing on  our  natures,  lead  us  to  the  disruption  of  the  hap- 
piest country  that  the  Almighty  has  ever  blessed  with 
his  smiles  and  benedictions!  Shall  we  not  rather  be 
men,  and  exercising  the  rights  of  freemen,  make  good 
our  obligations  to  the  south,  and  gallantly  and  gloriously 
spare  her  from  the  approach  of  the  worthless  invader  of 
her  honor  and  her  fame!  Did  she  not  in  common  with 
us,  participate  in  the  glorious  and  immortal  combat  for 
“freedom  or  the  grave;”  and  shall  w’e  now  listen  to  the 
voice  of  foreign  cut-throats  that  invite  us  to  riot  amid 
her  ruins?  among  her  smouldering  towns  and  bleeding 
carcases!  Shall  we,  to  gratify  the  spirit  of  the  incendia- 
ry who  thirsts  for  power,  and  the  prostration  of  all  our 
hopes,  adopt  the  agrarian  and  levelling  system  which  he 
preaches,  and  yield  our  daughters  and  our  wives  to  that 
lust  and  amalgamation  which  he  advocates? 

We  are  on  the  eve  of  revolution;  and  although  its  ap- 
proach, so  far  as  New  England  is  concerned,  has  hitherto 
been  bloodless,  the  time  has  arrived  when  every  man  is 
required  to  do  his  duty;  and,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
citizens  of  Boston  will  immediately  call  a public  meeting 
to  adopt  some  steps  to  avert  the  calamity  with  which  we 
are  threatened,  and  at  the  same  time  assure  our  friends 
of  the  south  that  we  are  true  to  them  and  to  tlie  union. 
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THE  TRUE  DOCTRINE. 

The  subjoined  letter,  written  by  Mr.  Webster  some  years 
since,  in  reply  to  an  application  from  a respectable  gentleman 
of  Georgia,  contains  a loll  and  fair  exposition  of  his  views  upon 
the  subject  of  slavery  at  the  south.  Jt  embraces  the  true  doc- 
trine in  regard  to  the  constitutional  rights  of  the  slaveholding 
stales;  and  we  believe  that  the  opinions  expressed  are  such  as 
are  maintained  by  every  intelligent  and  real  friend  of  the  re- 
public. We  give  place  to  the  whole  of  the  correspondence. 

Mr.  Bolton  to  the  kon.  Daniel  Webster. 

New  York , May  16,  1833. 

Hon.  Daniel  Webster. 

Dear  sir:  It  cannot  have  escaped  your  observation,  that 
warm  discussions  are  now  going  on  in  many  of  the  southern 
papers,  and  much  agitation  is  felt  or  feigned  in  a portion  of  the 
south,  on  the  subject  of  slavery,  and  of  imputed  designs  of  the 
north  against  the  security  and  value  of  that  species  of  property. 

I have  been  so  long  and  closely  connected  with  Georgia,  that 
I am  perhaps  more  watchful  than  most  others  in  this  quarter  of 
such  discussions  as  these,  and  having  reason  moreover  to  ap- 
prehend that  at  this  particular  juncture,  the  tendency,  if  not 
the  deliberate  aim  and  purpose,  is  to  excite  universal  uneasi- 
ness and  distrust  in  the  slaveholding  states,  and  by  consequence 
to  foment  jealousness  and  heartburnings  against  the  non  slave- 
holding states,  which  designing  politicians  may  turn  to  mis- 
chievous account:  I have  fell  desirous  since  our  conversation 
this  morning,  of  obtaining  an  expression,  in  wriiing,  of  your 
views,  as  to'  the  power  of  congress  on  the  subject  of  slaves  and 
slavery,  and  also  as  to  the  existence  of  any  wish  or  design,  on 
the  part  of  northern  men,  to  interfere  in  any  way  with  the  se- 
curity or  regulation  of  that  species  of  property. 

My  immediate  object  in  thus  seeking  to  obtain  a written  ex- 
pression of  your  opinion  on  these  subjects  is,  that  I may  com- 
municate it  to  a distinguished  friend  of  mine  in  Georgia,  who 
shares  in  my  solicitude  in  relation  thereto,  and  through  him  to 
the  public  at  large.  I am,  dear  sir,  with  great  respect  and  es- 
teem, your  obedient  servant,  JOHN  BOLTON. 

Mr.  Webster’s  answer  to  Mr.  Bolton. 

New  York,  May  17 th. 

My  dear  sir:  I have  received  your  letter  of  last  evening, 
requesting  me  to  state  my  opinion  of  the  powers  of  congress  on 
the  subject  of  slaves  and  slavery:  and  of  the  existence  of  any 
wish  or  design,  on  the  part  of  northern  men,  to  interfere  with 
the  security  or  regulation  of  that  species  of  property. 

My  sentiments  on  this  subject,  my  dear  sir,  have  been  often 
publicly  expressed;  but  I can  have  no  objections  to  repeat  the 
declaration  of  them,  if  it  be  thought  by  you  that  such  a decla- 
ration might  in  the  smallest  degree,  aid  the  friends  of  the  union 
and  the  constitution  in  the  south,  in  dispelling  prejudices  which 
are  so  industriously  fostered,  and  in  quieting  agitations  so  in- 
dustriously kept  alive. 

In  my  opinion,  the  domestic  slavery  of  the  southern  states  is 
a subject  within  the  exclusive  control  of  the  states  themselves; 
and  this,  I am  sure,  is  the  opinion  of  the  whole  north.  Con- 
gress has  no  authority  to  interfere  in  the  emancipation  of  slaves, 
or  in  the  treatment  of  them  in  any  of  the  states.  This  was  so 
resolved  by  the  house  of  representatives,  when  congress  sat  in 
this  city  in  1790,  on  the  report  of  a committee  consisting  entire- 
ly of  northern  members;  and  I do  not  know  of  an  instance  of 
the  expression  of  a different  opinion,  in  either  house  of  con- 
gress, since.  I cannot  say  that  particular  individuals  might  not 
possibly  be  found  who  suppose  that  congress  may  possess  some 
power  over  the  subject,  but  I do  not  know  any  such  persons, 
and  if  there  be  any,  I am  sure  they  are  few.  The  servitude  of 
so  great  a portion  of  the  population  of  the  south,  is,  undoubted- 
ly, regarded  at  the  north,  as  a great  evil,  moral  and  political; 
and  the  discussions  upon  it,  which  have  recently  taken  place 
in  the  legislatures  of  several  of  the  slaveholding  states,  have 
been  read  with  very  deep  interest.  But  it  is  regarded  neverthe- 
less, as  an  evil,  the  remedy  for  which  lies  with  those  legisla 
tures  themselves,  to  be  provided  and  applied  according  to  their 
own  sense  of  policy  and  duty.  The  imputations  which  you 
say,  and  say  truly,  are  constantly  made  against  the  north,  are 
in  my  opinion  entirely  destitute  of  any  just  foundation.  I have 
endeavored  to  repel  them  so  far  as  has  been  in  my  power,  on 
all  proper  occasions;  and  for  a fuller  expression  of  my  own  opi- 
nions, both  on  the  power  of  congress  and  on  the  groundless 
charges  against  northern  men,  I beg  leave  to  refer  you  to  my 
remarks  in  the  debate  on  Mr.  Foot’s  resolutions  in  1830.  I am, 
dear  sir,  with  much  true  regard,  your  obedient  servant, 

To  John  Bolton , esq.  DANIEL  WEBSTER. 

RIOTS! 

Many  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  are  “out  of 
joint.”  A spirit  of  riot  or  a disposition  to  “take  the 
law  in  their  own  hands,”  prevails  in  every  quarter.  We 
shall  proceed  briefly  to  notice  some  that  lately  happened. 

At  Washington,  four  members  of  congress  were  held 
to  answer  “for  words  spoken  in  debate”  two  were  cruel- 
ly assualted,  another  fired  upon  in  open  day,  and  in  the 
presence  of  many  members,  and  a third  given  to  under- 
stand that  he  spoke  of  a public  officer  at  his  personal 
peril.  But  that  did  not  stop  him!  And  the  “Telegraph” 
of  Saturday  says — 

“That  on  Friday  evening  Mr.  Laub,  one  of  the  leaders  of  the 
rioters,  was  taken  up  by  the  police  officers,  and  while  his  trial 


was  going  on  some  noisy  fellows  collected  around  the  police 
office,  and  threatened  to  take  him  out  of  the  custody  of  the 
officers,  and  a Mr.  Sweeting,  who  we  understand,  is  a citi- 
zen of  Philadelphia,  became  very  wrathy,  and  went  into  the 
office,  drew  his  knife,  collared  one  of  the  magistrates,  and 
swore  that  he  should  release  Laub,  that  Laub  should  go  with 
him,  &c.  and  that  if  the  mechanics  of  the  city  would  support 
him,  he  would  burn  up  and  destroy  it.  It  is  scarcely  necessary 
to  add  that  after  this  he  was  taken  and  committed  to  prison. 
During  the  night  six  or  eight  more  of  the  principle  rioters  were 
committed.  There  are  yet  a few  others  who  ought  to  be  with 
them,  and  our  city  will  again  be  qniet.” 

The  excitement  at  Washington  has  been  fearful.  The 
Alexandria  Gazette  of  the  20th  says — 

A committee  of  some  of  the  citizens  of  Washington,  it  is  said, 
waited  on  the  president  on  Tuesday,  and  requested  him  to  or- 
der the  removal  of  the  United  Slates  troops  now  stationed  in 
Washington  to  aid,  if  necessary,  in  preserving  peace;  and  it  is 
said  that  the  president  returned  a peremptory  answer  in  the  ne- 
gative. 

At  Lynn , Jl lass,  the  English  emissary,  the  rev.  Mr. 
Thompson,  lecturing  about  the  abolition  of  slavery  to  a 
large  company,  chiefly  females,  was  assailed  by  a shower 
of  rotten  eggs  and  stones,  and  driven  off  the  ground. 
The  lecturer  probably  escaped  under  the  protection  of  a 
petticoat. 

And  the  s&me  getitleman,  at  New  Bedford,  was  sung 
down — 

“But  when  to  speak  the  man  essayed, 

Gods!  what  a noise  that  fiddle  made.” 

Music  was  used  to  drown  the  noise  of  the  impudent 
speaker.  This  is  a new  way  to  silence  imported  patriots. 

Meetings  have  been  held  at  Danville,  Kentucky;  at 
Richmond  and  Petersburg  and  many  other  towns  in 
Virginia;  at  Charleston,  South  Carolina;  at  many  places 
in  Mississippi;  and,  indeed,  it  may  be  generally  said  in 
all  the  south  and  south  west  in  consequence  of  the  flood 
of  incendiary  publications  let  loose  by  a few  “anti-slave- 
ry” men  of  the  north,  inciting  the  negroes  to  insurrec- 
tion, and  murder,  and  desolation;  and,  at  as  many  places, 
perhaps,  a like  spirit  has  been  shewn  against  gamblers. 
Anti-gaming  societies  have  been  introduced  in  a number 
of  cities  a’nd  towns.  Executions  by  “ Lynch  law,”  have 
been  numerous.  Acts  of  personal  violence,  on  other  ac- 
counts, (some  of  which  are  terrific),  also  abound.  Socie- 
ty is  in  an  awful  state.  What  is  the  cause  of  it? 

Difficulty  at  Charlestown.  Some  trouble,  it  appears  by  the 
Boston  papers,  look  place  at  the  above  place  on  Tuesday.  It 
had  been  known  for  some  time  that  a number  of  persons,  as- 
sisted by  a few  from  Boston,  intended  to  celebrate  the  anniver- 
sary of  the  burning  of  the  convent,  and  it  was  stated  that  they 
were  organized  to  the  number  of  one  hundred  or  one  hundred 
and  fifty,  for  the  purpose  of  marching  to  Roxbury  to  fire  at  a 
target,  on  which  was  painted  a representation  of  the  lady  supe- 
rior. The  selectmen  of  Charlestown  refused  them  permission 
to  parade  as  a military  company,  and  undertook  to  take  away 
their  muskets.  On  this  a scuffle  ensued,  and  one  of  the  select- 
men was  assaulted.  The  selectmen  succeeded  in  depriving  the 
company  of  their  arms,  after  which  the  company  went  to  Chel- 
sea to  dine. 

Irish  riots  in  Indiana.  The  Fort  Wayne  Sentinel  of  the  18th 
July,  gives  the  particulars  of  an  outbreak  among  the  Irish  upon 
the  Wabash  and  Erie  canal.  By  this  account,  a regular  battle 
had  been  for  some  time  deliberately  calculated  on,  to  take  place 
on  the  12th  of  July,  the  anniversary  of  the  battle  of  the  Boyne. 
Arms  and  ammunition  were  liberally  provided,  and  on  the  10th 
they  turned  out,  one  party  300  strong,  the  other  250,  mostly 
well  armed.  They  were  yet  seven  miles  apart,  and  two  days 
short  of  the  time  for  the  fight.  Several  houses  were  entered, 
the  inmates  abused,  and  the  premises  rifled  of  arms,  &c,  and 
Mr.  P.  Brady,  a canal  contractor,  was  fired  upon,  but  missed. 
Most  fortunately,  some  miles  of  the  canal  were  navigable;  and 
expresses  being  sent  to  Fort  Wayne  and  Logansport,  sufficient 
volunteers  were  raised  to  suppress  the  disturbance.  These 
were  embarked  in  a canal  boat  and  conveyed  to  the  scene  of 
misrule  in  time  to  secure  about  one  hundred  of  the  rioters,  arid 
to  disperse  the  rest. 

To  prevent  a recurrence  of  such  lawless  feuds,  volunteer 
companies  were  being  organized  in  all  the  villages  along  the 
line  of  the  canal,  to  serve  as  minute  men,  in  case  of  further 
need. 

Correspondence  of  the  Rochester  ( N.  Y.)  Democrat. 

Mumford,  Mug.  3,  1835. 

Mr.  Editor:  We  yesterday  (Sunday)  had  a regular  Irish  mob 
in  our  hitherto  retired  and  peaceful  little  village.  In  the  after 
noon  a company  of  Irish  laborers  to  the  uumber  of  twenty-se- 
ven, came  here  for  the  purpose,  they  said,  of  whipping  a “d— d 
Yankee,”  who,  two  or  three  days  since,  whipped  an  Irishman, 
The  object  of  their  vengeance  was  confined  to  his  bed  by  sick- 
ness, and  after  being  several  times  frustrated  in  their  attempts 
to  drag  him  from  his  bed  by  force,  they  commenced  abusing  all 
within  their  reach  and  hearing.  The  noise  and  uproar  which 
they  created  collected  a few  of  the  citizens  about  them,  al- 
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though  most  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  village  had  gone  to  church. 
The  Irish  by  this  time  began  to  feel  doubtful  of  victory,  and 
sent  to  Caledonia  (one  mile  from  here)  for  a reinforcement,  but 
before  the  auxiliary  lorce  arrived,  they  commenced  an  attack 
upon  the  citizens,  and  the  scene  which  followed  can  be  better 
imagined  than  described.  Stones  and  brickbats  went  whizzing 
in  every  direction  through  the  crowd,  and  seldom  one  fell  to 
the  ground  until  its  force  had  been  spent  against  some  one  of 
our  citizens.  Our  young  men  who  happened  to  be  at  the  scene 
of  action,  rushed  in  and  closed  with  them,  and  alter  an  obsti- 
nate contest  of  about  twenty  minutes,  succeeded  in  conquering 
III# m,  although  the  Irish  were  as  many  as  two  to  one.  They 
seemed  disposed  to  make  another  attack  when  their  assistance 
from  Caledonia  arrived,  (being  some  six  or  eight  Irishmen)  but 
they  finally  withdrew  leading  off  their  wounded  anil  drunken. 
We  anticipate  their  corning  a hundred  or  a hundred  and  fifty 
strong,  next  Sunday,  to  redeem,  if  possible,  their  wounded  ho- 
nors. Should  they  come,  we  shall  be  prepared  to  meet  them, 
and  let  the  consequences  rest  upon  their  heads.  Several  of  our 
citizens  were  injured  by  the  missiles  thrown  in  the  crowd,  and 
others  had  their  clothes  torn  from  their  backs;  indeed,  I saw 
one  man  who  was  almost  as  naked  as  when  born,  but  he  was 
one  that  had  done  right  yeomanly  service  in  Hogging  them  out. 

I should  not  forget  to  mention  that  they  came  prepared  to  do 
execution,  as  each  one  had  a stone  in  his  pocket,  and  also  one 
in  his  hand  wrapped  up  in  a piece  of  cloth. 

The  Buffalo  Commercial  Herald  of  Monday  10th,  gives  the 
following  account  of  a riot,  which  occurred  on  Sunday.  There 
can  be  very  little  doubt  but  that  there  is  something  in  the  at- 
mosphere, which  produces  these  numerous  acts  of  violence  and 
bloodshed! 

We  have  the  mortification  of  stating  that  our  city  was,  yes- 
terday afternoon,  disgraced  by  an  extensive  and  brutal  riot.  At 
the  close  of  the  church  services,  a large  collection  of  noisy  and 
turbulent  persons  was  discovered  at  the  Erie  street  canal  bridge, 
who  were  settling  some  difficulty  in  the  usual  mob  style,  by  a 
regular  set-to  with  fists. 

The  rioters  were  in  two  parties — one  of  about  150  in  number, 
composed  of  boatmen,  sailors,  loafers,  &c.  were  forcing  their 
way  over  the  bridge;  the  other  party,  consisting  of  some  50 
Irishmen,  were  disputing  their  passage. 

Alderman  Allen  instantly  repaired  to  the  spot,  and  endeavor- 
ed by  virtue  of  his  office,  to  disperse  the  combatants;  but  the 
excited  belligerents  disregarded  all  advice  or  warning,  and  arm- 
ing themselves  with  stones,  commenced  discharging  volleys  of 
sharp  fragments  at  each  other,  which  compelled  alderman 
Allen  to  retreat  for  his  life.  In  a short  time,  he  returned  with 
alderman  Blossom,  and  a few  individuals  whose  services  were 
piitin  requisition,  no  police  being  at  hand,  and  succeeded  in 
arresting  about  thirty  of  the  ringleaders  on  both  sides,  who  were 
lodged  in  jail.  Numbers  of  each  party  were  severely  bruised, 
and  one  man  is  said  to  have  had  his  leg  broken. 

The  cause  of  the  fracas  seems  to  have  been  an  attempt  of  a 
party  of  stragglers  to  cross  the  bridge  for  the  purpose  of  witness- 
ing an  Irish  row  which  was  enacting  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
canal;  it  being  resisted  by  a number  of  the  Irish,  a general  me- 
lee took  place— the  battle  increasing  momentarily  by  fresh  arri- 
vals at  the  scene  of  combat. 

Correspondence  of  Hudson’’ s Merchant’s  News  Room. 

Utica,  August  11.  Office  of  the  Whig.  We  learn  by  a pas- 
senger in  the  stage  from  Hamilton,  Madison  county,  that  a 
quarrel  arose  on  Sunday  last  between  two  parties  of  Irish  on 
the  Chenango  canal,  about  two  miles  north  of  Hamilton.  The 
uproar  continued  all  night,  and  the  next  day,  Aug.  10,  the  par- 
ties having  procured  guns  and  pistols  fired  upon  each  other,  and 
wounded  three  persons  severely.  The  militia  were  immedi- 
ately called  out,  and  marched  to  the  scene  of  action,  where 
they  secured  a number  of  the  combatants,  and  confined  them 
in  a barn  under  guard.  The  gentleman  who  gave  this  informa- 
tion saw  the  militia  marching  down  to  the  fight.  The  country 
was  in  a state  of  alarm  for  several  miles  around.  The  Irish  on 
tire  cattal  were  hurrying  on  to  join  in  the  fight,  and  despatches 
were  sent  out  to  several  towns  in  the  vicinity  for  reinforce- 
ments of  the  military. 

Riots  at  Mobile.  We  are  informed  that  this  place,  too,  has 
tieen  disgraced  by  a riot.  Our  informant,  who  arrived  yester- 
day, states  that  several  persons  arriving  from  this  city  were 
seized  by  a mob,  and  cruelly  beaten  on  a perchance  that  they 
were  gamblers  from  Vicksburg.  They  were  obliged  to  leave 
Mobile.  We  are  however  assured  that  not  a single  person  of 
fifty  .respectability  at  Mobile  was  engaged  in  the  riot. 

[AT.  O.  American . 

No  doubt  many  who  have  been  executed  in  Mississippi  were 
•entirely  innocent  of  offences — others,  however,  confessed  their 
guilt.  But  the  manner  of  the  proceedings  were  horrible,  even 
in  regard  to  tire  latter. 

The  citizens  of  Vicksburg  at  a public  meeting  resolved  to 
erect  a monument  to  the  memory  of  Dr.  Bodley,  who  was  shot 
by  ihe  gamblers.  Business  was  suspended  on  the  day  of  his 
funeral. 

The  National  Intelligencer,  in  publishing  the  account  of  the 
bloody  affair  at  Madison,  Mississippi,  very  properly  introduces 
It  with  the  follotving  exclamation: 

“The  fruits  of  fanaticism.  Behold,  ye  ‘liberators,’  ‘eman- 
cipators,’ ‘abolitionists,’  the  fViilts  of  your  extravagance  and 
folly,  your  recklessness,  and  your  criminal  plots  against  the 
lives  of  your  fellow  men!” 


The  Commercial  Advertiser  very  justly  remarks:  “ShoaWI 
the  poor  blacks  ol  the  souiti  he  instigated  to  another  insurrec- 
tion, by  the  agency  of  tire  abolitionists  at  the  north,  and  a ser- 
vile war  ensue,  followed,  as  it  might  be  to  extermination,  and 
as  it  would  be,  by  all  the  untold  and  unutterable  miseries  of 
such  a contest,  whose  skirls  will  be  stained  by  the  blood  that 
would  flow?  Upon  whom  might  the  widow  charge  the  agony 
she  was  doomed  to  suffer?  At  whose  doors  would  lie  the  guilt 
of  ravished  innocence?  To  whom  would  the  orphan  have  oc- 
casion to  point  as  the  murderers  of  his  parents?  These  are  so- 
lemn considerations,  which  some  of  our  very  neighbors  may 
yet  be  called  upon  solemnly  lo  answer — perhaps  at  a more 
awful  bar  than  any  upon  earth!” 

We  understand  that  the  sum  of  twenty  thousand  dol- 
lars has  been  made  up  in  New  Orleans,  as  a reward  to 
be  paid  for  the  delivery  of  Arthur  Tappan,  the  celebrat- 
ed agitator,  upon  the  levee  in  that  city.  Tappan  will 
soon  find  that  even  his  extreme  wealth  will  not  enable 
him  to  repose  in  quiet;  and  he  may  himself  realise  some 
of  the  apprehensions  which  he  has  been  instrumental  in 
inflicting  upon  others.  [ Richmond  Enquirer. 

The  JVew  York  Courier  and  Enquirer  says:  Excite- 
ments seem  travelling  this  way,  for  we  had  one  here 
even  on  Saturday,  when  an  extraordinary  agitation  pre- 
vailed for  some  time  in  Wall  street,  in  consequence  of  a 
large  stock  broker  refusing  to  comply  with  his  contracts 
in  Harlem  rail  road  stock,  and  we  believe  alledgiug  no 
other  reason  for  it  than  the  great  loss  w hich  would  fal! 
on  him,  if  he  did!  If  the  legislature,  instead  of  endea- 
voring to  pass  absurd  laws  to  restrain  these  kind  of 
transactions,  would  declare  them  valid  and  legal,  we  are 
convinced  it  would  entirely  take  away  from  their  perni- 
cious characters,  at  the  same  time  that  it  would  compel 
a certain  class  of  operators  to  be  cautious  how  they  em- 
barked in  arrangements  with  a view  to  swindle  the  un- 
suspecting. 

Accounts  from  Jamaica  give  us  to  understand  that 
— The  spirit  of  opposition  to  the  powers  that  be,  is  truly 
violent.  It  is  not  alone  in  the  United  States  that  a pub- 
lic officer  has  to  hear  and  read  of  his  faults. 

A recent  trial  of  a black  apprentice  for  the  murder  of 
the  overseer,  let  to  the  disclosure  of  a plot  for  extensive 
bloodshed.  Several  of  the  negroes  implicated  have  been 
arrested,  and  will  be  brought  to  trial. 

Boston  has  been  in  a feverish  state — on  account  of 
some  discussions  of  the  Catholic  question,  producing 
large  gatherings  of  the  wildest  classes  of  the  commu- 
nity, on  either  side. 

We  learn,  says  the  Baltimore  Chronicle,  from  pas- 
sengers in  the  boat  that  considerable  excitement  pre- 
vails in  Philadelphia  in  relation  to  the  late  proceedings 
of  the  Abolition  society.  The  rumour  is  that  the  house 
of  David  Paul  Brown,  esq.  was  to  have  been  attacked 
on  Tuesday  night,  and  that  it  was  defeated  by  a tremen- 
dous storm  of  thunder  and  lightning.  The  Philadelphia 
papers  of  yesterday  morning  contain  an  address  from 
Mr.  Brown  in  relation  to  his  connection  with  abolition 
societies. 

An  unhappy  state  of  public  feeling  exists  at  Wash- 
ington, if  we  may  judge  by  the  newspapers.  Snow , 

the  colored  man  who  recently  made  his  escape  from 
Washington,  has  been  arrested  at  Fredericksburg,  Ya. 
and  will  be  sent  on  to  Washington  for  trial. 

The  Richmond  Whig  says — “It  is  as  we  conjectured— 
The  Mr.  Robertson  now  near  Mount  Laurel  in  Halifax, 
and  who  was  chased  as  the  incendiary  of  that  name,  is  a 
totally  different  person  from  him.  We  devoutly  hope 
that  no  mal-treatment  will  be  offered  him.  Mr.  David  F. 
Robertson,  the  gentleman  improperly  suspected,  clears 
himself  in  a letter  published  in  the  Enquirer.  Here  is 
another  consequence  of  the  machinations  of  the  fanatics 
— that  an  honorable  and  innocent  man  is  pursued  and 
dogged,  -and  exposed  to  great  personal  danger  from  their 
wicked  attempts.” 

The  report,  then,  by  the  way  of  Norfolk,  that  Mr. 
Robertson,  had  been  hung,  was  incorrect. 

A young  man  by  the  name  of  Dresser , was  arrested  in 
Nashville;  on  the  8th  instant,  on  whom  a number  of  in- 
cendiary pamphlets  were  found.  He  was  taken  before 
the  committee  of  vigilance,  and  after  undergoing  an  ex- 
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animation  was  condemned  to  be  punished  by  an  inflic- 
tion of  twenty  stripes  on  his  bare  back!  and  ordered  to 
leave  the  place  in  twenty-four  hours.  At  the  same  time, 
says  the  Nashville  Banner,  that  the  examination  was  in 
progress,  at  the  court  house,  a vigilant  patrol  of  citizens 
succeeded  in  capturing  another  villain  in  the  vicinity,  in 
the  very  act  of  tampering  with  slaves. 

The  following  strong  resolutions  were  passed  by  the 
city  council  of  Charleston  and  are  published  tor  general 
information;  the)  are  well  calculated  to  produce  the  ef- 
fect ot  stopping  the  circulation  of  incendiary  publications 
in  that  city. 

City  council,  August  11,  1835. 

Resolved,  That  the  Attendant  be  authorised  to  offer  a reward  of 
ONE  THOUSAND  DOLLARS,  for  the  apprehension  and  con 
viction  of  any  person  bringing  into  this  city,  any  incendiary  paper 
or  publication,  or  of  printing,  publishing,  circulating  or  distribut 
iog,  any  paper  or  document,  lending  to  excite  insurrection,  or 
to  disturb  the  domestic  quiet  and  good  order  of  this  communi- 
ty; or  in  any  form  or  manner,  whether  it  be  orally,  or  other- 
wise, calculated  to  interfere  with  our  domestic  institutions. 

Resolved,  That  it  be  not  considered  odious,  but  praiseworthy, 
to  become  an  informant,  when  the  information  leads  to  the  dis- 
closure of  circumstances,  adverse  to  the  peace  and  good  order 
of  the  community,  or  tends  to  bring  to  deserved  punishment 
the  miscreant  who  would  by  word  or  deed  attempt  to  corrupt 
our  domestics. 

Resolved,  That  any  person  who  voluntarily  and  of  his  own 
consent,  receives  incendiary  pamphlets  or  publications,  or  in 
any  way  harmonizes  in  feeling,  holds  communication  and  cor 
respondence  with  abolitionists,  abolition  societies  or  agents  of 
such,  be  considered  inimical  to  our  institutions  and  enemies  to 
©nr  state. 

Resolved,  That  the  above  resolutions,  be  published.  From 
t-lie  minutes.  William  Roach,  clerk  of  council. 

A man  named  Brady  has  been  arrested  in  North  Ca- 
rolina— and  another  called  Pugh,  in  Virginia,  charged 
with  “tampering”  with  the  slaves. 

Some  parts  of  Maryland  are  much  disturbed  by  the 
“incendiary  attempts.”  So  also  at  Norfolk  and  many 
places  in  Virginia.  A letter  from  Chestertown,  Md. 
dated  August  17,  says — “This  town  has  been  in  an  up- 
roar for  several  days.  A suspicious  person,  direct  from 
New  Orleans,  without  any  ostensible  or  plausible  object, 
has  been  discovered  in  conversation  with  the  negroes, 
and  lias  visited  some  of  their  gatherings  in  this  vicinity. 
He  is  now  in  jail,  and  his  examination  takes  place  to-day. 
The  town  is  now  guarded  every  night  by  armed  men  of 
the  first  respectability.  The  people  are  much  excited  and 
alarmed.  ” 

A man  named  Robert  Bell  was  hung  at  Clinton,  Mis- 
sissippi— as  an  “insurrectionist.” 

The  villain  who  made  the  attempt  upon  the  life  of  his 
mistress,  Mrs.  Thornton,  in  the  city  of  Washington, 
has  been  arrested  and  committed.  There  was  some 
difficulty  in  preventing  the  populace  from  hanging  him 
“without  judge  or  jury.  ” 

The  Philadelphia  Gazette  says — “The  Abolition  so- 
ciety held  a meeting  last  evening  in  their  hall,  between 
Cherry  and  Race  streets,  near  Sixth.  A number  of  per- 
sons, both  colored  and  white,  attended,  and  Mr.  D.  P. 
Brown  was  expected  to  make  an  address.  A considera- 
ble crowd  however  assembled,  and  manifested  a dispo- 
sition to  disturb  the  meeting.  The  society,  to  avoid 
disturbances,  and  in  accordance  with  advice  of  the  city 
solicitor,  adjourned. 

The  following  account  is  from  the  Worcester  Palla- 
dium: 

An  abolition  meeting  was  held  in  this  place,  at  the 
town  hall,  on  Monday  evening.  Some  indications  of  dis- 
approbation were  manifested  in  the  meeting  in  the  early 
part  of  the  discourse,  by  a considerable  number  of  per- 
sons at  and  near  the  door  of  the  hall,  by  hissing,  stamp- 
ing and  shouting,  hut  not  so  as  seriously  to  interrupt  the 
discourse  or  much  to  disburb  the  audience.  Previous  to 
the  close  of  the  discourse,  an  individual,  preceeded  by 
another,  marched  to  the  desk,  where  the  speaker,  Mr. 
Scott,  was  holding  forth,  and  took  possession  of  his 
notes,  deliberately,  and  then  retired  without  interference 


or  interruption  from  any  person.  The  meeting  was  im- 
mediately closed,  and  the  ladies  were  invited  to  retire, 
which  they  did — and  Mr.  Scott,  accompanied  by  his 
friends,  as  soon  as  convenient,  left  the  hall.  We  un- 
derstand Mr.  S.  left  town  the  same  evening,  or,  at  least, 
the  village  of  Worcester. 

From  the  Augusta  ( Geo.)  Chronicle. 

Air.  Editor:  The  following  is  the  5th  sec.  div.  3,  of 
the  late  penal  code: 

“If  any  person  shall  bring,  introduce,  or  circulate,  or 
cause  to  be  brought,  introduced  or  circulated,  or  aid  or 
assist,  or  be  in  any  manner  instrumental  in  bringing,  in- 
troducing, or  circulating,  within  this  state,  any  printed 
or  written  paper,  pamphlet  or  circular,  for  the  purpose 
of  inciting  insurrection,  revolt,  conspiracy,  or  resistance, 
on  the  part  of  the  slaves,  negroes  or  free  persons  of  co- 
lor, in  this  state,  against  the  citizens  of  ibis  state,  or  any 
part  of  them,  such  person  so  offending,  shall  be  guilty  of 
a high  misdemeanor,  and  on  conviction  shall  be  punished 
with  DEATH.  ” 

Let  the  people  beware,  for  the  law  shall  he  enforced, 
even  unto  the  letter!  A Citizen. 

Incendiary  publications.  Tappan’s  factory  in  N.  York 
must  be  well  supplied  with  these  publications,  as  they  are 
forwarded  in  great  numbers  to  the  southern  states.  Ma- 
ryland has  been  favored  with  her  share,  and  the  mail  to 
this  city  has  been  well  loaded  with  them.  We  have  seen 
and  examined  some  of  them,  and,  whatever  may  be  said 
to  the  contrary,  by  their  auihors,  we  assert  that  their  ten- 
dency is  inflammatory  and  injurious.  We  know  not  what 
result  Mr.  Tappan  expects  or  hopes  to  effect  by  these 
publications — but  we  can  assure  him,  and  those  engaged 
with  him  in  the  business,  that  they  are  preparing  the 
greatest  calamities  for  the  objects  of  their  solicitude. 

I he  southern  people  have  at  least  as  much  humanity  as 
the  busy  self-righteous  philanthropists  who  are  attempt- 
ing to  instruct  them  in  their  duties — but  they  are  prepar- 
ed to  maintain  their  constitutional  rights.  Congress  w ill 
have  to  take  this  subject  in  hand,  and  pass  such  laws  as 
may  be  necessary  to  prevent  fanatical  interference  with 
the  southern  states — or  those  slates  will  redress  their 
grievances  by  independent  action.  [Balt.  Chron. 

The  store  keepers  of  Charleston,  S.  C.  held  a meeting 
on  the  3d  instant,  and  passed,  among  others,  the  follow- 
ing resolution: 

Resolved,  That  as  we  dispise  the  means,  and  suspect  the 
motives  of  the  abolitionists,  we  must  necessarily  abhor 
them;  and  with  these  feelings  we  solemnly  pledge  our- 
selves not  purchase  from,  or  traffic  directly  or  indirectly 
with  any  abolitionist. 

Another  row.  A person  by  the  name  of  Scott,  passing 
through  Elm-street,  a few  days  ago,  was  knocked  down 
by  an  Irishman,  and  the  parties  commencing  a fight,  the 
Irishman  getting  a little  the  w'orst  of  it,  was  assisted  by 
several  of  his  friends,  and  a boy  ran  into  the  office  of  the 
street  inspector  for  help.  Mr.  Hatfield,  and  several 
persons  came  out  to  quell  the  disturbance,  and  arrested 
two  of  the  assailants;  and  were  about  carrying  them  to 
the  police,  when  a band  of  about  fifty  of  iheir  country- 
men armed  with  shillelahs,  rescued  the  persons  arrest- 
ed, and  beat  Hatfield,  the  inspector  general  of  streets,  in 
a very  severe  manner,  knocked  out  two  or  three  of  his 
teeth,  and  beat  every  person  who  attempted  to  keep  the 
peace,  and  carried  oft’ their  countrymen  in  triumph. 

[,V.  7.  Star. 

3CJ=“It  is  manifest,  we  think,  that  a great  simultaneous 
movement  has  been  made  by  Tappan  & Co.  to  produce 
an  insurrection  of  the  blacks. 

(£f=>It  is  impossible  for  us  to  register  what  has  happen- 
ed as  to  the  exciting  subjects  mentioned. 

— -x-®  @ ©«** — 

BALTIMORE— VARIOUS. 

Died,  of  wounds  received  on  Saturday,  the  8lh  inst.  Louis 
H.  Wolfe,  aged  30  years — an  innocent  looker-on. 

[It  is  remarkable  that  this  is  the  only  person  yet  published  as 
having  been  killed  in  the  affray.] 

The  hail  required  for  Messrs.  Mass  and  Rau,  was  $2,000 — 
not  $4,000,  as  heretofore  stated. 

From  the  American  of  Monday.  Among  the  arrests  which 
were  made  by  the  civil  authorities  on  Friday  night,  er  rather 
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Saturday  morning,  was  an  active  participator  in  the  late  riot#, 
who  made  disclosures  that  led*to  the  apprehension  of  others 
who  are  believed  to  have  taken  an  equally  prominent  part 
therein. 

To  the  -public , The  undersigned  learning  with  regret  that 
many  suppose  the  card  signed  by  Mrs.  J.  E.  Hintze,  was  pub- 
lished with  his  knowledge  or  approbation,  he  begs  leave  to  as- 
sure his  friends  that  the  publication  was  made  without  his 
knowledge  and  never  could  have  obtained  his  approbation. 

F.  E.  B.  HINTZE. 

Mrs.  H.  had  published  a card-thanking  the  rioters  for  their 
forbearance. 

To  the  editor  of  the  Baltimore  Republican. 

Sir:  In  your  paper  of  this  morning,  you  have  the  following 
paragraph: 

“Efforts  were  made  on  Sunday  morning  to  assemble  a mili- 
tary force  to  be  brought  into  action  at  night,  should  occasion 
require  it;  but  major  general  Smith  resided  in  the  country,  and 
brigadier  gen.  Geo.  H.  Steuart,  being  accidentally  Irom  home, 
neither  of  them  could  act.  Col.  Howard  issued  his  orders,  and 
appeared,  with  his  officers,  upon  the  ground,  but  from  some  un- 
known cause  it  was  found  impracticable  to  collect  an  efficient 
force,  and  no  resistance  was  offered  to  the  course  of  the  rioters. 
General  Smith  came  to  town,  and  gen.  Steuart  returned,  on 
Monday  morning,  when  measures  were  immediately  taken  to 
provide  the  necessary  means  for  a restoration  of  order  and  the 
protection  of  lives  and  the  property  of  the  citizens;  the  result 
of  which  we  have  already  stated.” 

From  your  loose  way  of  stringing  things  together,  one  would 
suppose  that  the  arrival  in  town  of  general  Smith  and  general 
Steuart,  gave  the  original  impulse  to  the  “measurea  that  were 
immediately  taken  to  provide  the  necessary  means  for  a resto- 
ration of  order,”  and  this  you  have  placed  in  marked  contrast 
with  my  unsuccessful  exertions  on  the  preceding  day. 

That  those  gentlemen  acted  with  becoming  spirit  upon  the 
occasion,  few  know  so  well  as  myself;  because  I was  in  con- 
sultation with  both  early  on  Monday  morning,  and  none  will 
testify  to  their  zeal  with  more  pleasure.  But,  from  the  circum- 
stance of  my  ineffectually  endeavoring  to  get  out  the  brigade  to 
which  I belong,  on  Sunday,  and  the  manner  in  which  you  have 
mingled  together  the  two  facts  of  their  coming  to  town  and  the 
adoption  of  “measures  to  provide  the  necessary  means  for  a 
restoration  of  order,”  inferences  may  be  drawn  unjust  to  my- 
self; and  I therefore  feel  it  my  duty  to  say  that,  within  my  per- 
sonal knowledge,  the  “measure”  of  assembling  the  citizens  at 
the  exchange  had  been  resolved  upon,  and  was  in  the  course  of 
being  carried  into  effect,  before  either  of  those  gentlemen  came 
to  the  city.  That  meeting  was  the  result  of  a spirit  of  resist- 
ance among  the  citizens  which  did  not  manifest  itself  on  Satur- 
day or  Sunday.  The  attempt  to  collect  a large  constabulary 
force,  which  was  recommended  to  the  mayor  by  the  respecta- 
ble meeting  at  the  city  hall  on  Saturday,  failed  lamentably  as  to 
numbers,  through  the  indifference  of  a portion  of  the  commu- 
nity, and  the  unwillingness  of  others  to  meet  the  rioters  without 
arms.  The  increased  agitation  of  the  public  mind  on  Sunday 
morning  indicated  rather  an  accession  to  the  strength  of  the 
rioters,  than  a rally  for  the  preservation  of  the  peace.  In  the 
course  of  Saturday  night  I had  received  a requisition  for  the 
military  services  of  the  brigade,  the  command  of  which  had  de 
volved  upon  me,  and  ordered  it  to  parade  at  8 o’clock  on  Sun- 
day morning,  notices  for  which  were  properly  circulated  dur- 
ing the  night  and  early  in  the  morning.  When  I arrived  on  the 
ground  in  uniform,  [ found  the  projected  parade  an  utter  fai- 
lure, seeing  not  an  individual  in  uniform  or  under  arms;  some 
of  the  officers  and  two  or  three  men,  but  no  more,  I have  sub 
sequently  learned,  attended  at  various  times.  A meeting  of  all 
the  officers  who  could  be  assembled  was  held,  at  my  instance, 
at  three  o’clock  in  the  afternoon;  and  from  them  I could  only 
obtain  a doubtful  promise  of  twenty  men  in  all,  each  speaking 
for  his  own  command.  It  was  not  until  the  excesses  of  Sun 
day  night,  and  the  progressive  spirit  of  mischief  exhibited  bv 
the  rioters,  had  brought  the  business  home  to  every  man’s  feel- 
ings, that  a general  determination  to  suppress  further  violence, 
was  displayed  by  the  citizens,  and  this,  properly  directed  as  it 
has  been,  is  the  cause  of  the  present  happy  restoration  of  order. 

Deeply  regretting  that  you  have  compelled  me  to  present  my- 
selfto  the  public  notice  m any  manner  whatever,  I am,  &c. 

BENJAMIN  C.  HOWARD. 

Baltimore,  Jlug-  12th,  1835. 

To  the  people  of  Baltimore. 

Fellow  fciTiZENs:  Nearly  all  that  I was  worth  in  the  world 
has  been  destroyed  by  a deluded  and  excited  multitude.  The 
savings  of  seventeen  years  hard  and  anxious  labor  are  taken 
from  me,  but  I trust  in  God  that  with  the  reflecting,  and  the 
virtuous,  my  character  will  be  unstained.  The  people  are  mis- 
led. I have  an  undoubted  confidence  that  sooner  or  later  they 
will  do  me  justice.  In  the  legislature  of  their  state,  at  great 
pecuniary  sacrifice,  I served  them  seven  years  with  a zeal  and 
ardor,  which  none  could  have  surpassed.  Those  who  know 
me,  know  that  I am  incapable  of  fraud.  What  I had  accumu- 
lated, aAer  having  devoted  my  days  and  nights  to  the  support 
of  a large  and  helpless  family,  including  a mother,  an  aunt  and 
a younger  brother,  is  gone,  and  I and  a wife  and  seven  children 
are  amongst  you,  almost  without  a dollar,  but  with  an  assured 
consciousness  of  my  innocence.  Your  city  became  my  resi- 
dence by  choice.  Nothing  but  death  will  em  remove  me  from  , 


amongst  you;  every  act  of  my  life  during  the  eighteen  years 
that  l have  lived  with  you,  I ardently  desire  to  have  most 
searchingly  scrutinized.  I will  abide  by  the  result.  If  a solita- 
ry creditor  of  the  bank  of  Maryland  shall  still  think  that  I have 
done  him  injustice,  let  him  select  his  own  tribunal  from  any 
men  of  character  in  the  city  or  elsewhere,  to  decide  between 
us;  and  if  I am  found  in  one  individual  particular  to  have  done 
the  institution  injustice,  legal  or  moral,  1 pledge  the  subsequent 
earnings  of  my  life  to  make  it  good.  Money  to  me,  my  family 
and  my  friends,  is  nothing  in  competition  with  my  honor.  By 
them  all,  my  death  would  be  prayed  for,  if  my  reputation  can- 
not be  preserved  But  I have  no  fears.  I repeat  it,  that  I knew 
that  justice  will  be  done  me.  It  is  impossible  that  with  any 
civilized  and  Christian  people  injustice  can  long  prevail.  They 
may  be  misled  for  a time,  but  in  the  end  they  must  and  will  be 
right. 

I return  to  my  profession  with  a mind  unmoved,  a conscience 
untouched,  and  with  an  unfaltering  conviction  that  I will  be 
supported  by  the  virtue  and  intelligence  of  the  city.  I was  ab- 
sent when  the  violences  of  the  past  week  were  perpetrating. 
God  in  his  mercy  willed  it  so.  Had  I been  here,  myself  and 
family  might  have  been  the  victims  of  the  popular  fury.  We 
are  now  amongst  you  once  more,  and  we  leave  not  the  city 
with  life.  REVERDY  JOHNSON. 

Barnum’s  hotel , 14 th  August,  1835. 

To  the  citizens  of  Baltimore. 

Respect  to  my  fellow-citizens,  and  justice  to  myself,  require 
that  I should  state  more  fully  than  I was  enabled  to  do  in  my 
communication  to  the  council,  the  reasons  which  seemed  to 
render  my  resignation  necessary.  For  this  purpose,  it  is  pro- 
per that  I should  refer  to  some  of  the  causes  which  produced  the 
melancholy  occurrences  of  the  last  few  days. 

It  is  well  known  to  this  community,  that  from  the  time  of 
the  failure  of  the  bank  of  Maryland,  iri  March,  1834,  much  ex- 
citement has  continued  to  prevail  upon  this  subject,  and  that 
for  the  last  few  months  it  assumed  a more  general  and  angry 
character,  and  the  disorders  which  have  recently  taken  place 
in  other  cities  have  unquestionably  tended  to  augment  this  evil. 

The  first  indication  of  a disturbance  of  the  public  peace,  was 
manifested  by  the  circulation  of  many  anonymous  communica- 
tions of  an  inflammatory  character.  On  Wednesday  night  there 
was  a very  inconsiderable  assemblage  in  front  of  Mr.  R.  John- 
son’s house.  They  soon  dispersed,  without  any  interference 
being  necessary  on  my  part.  On  the  following  night  there  was 
a larger  assemblage  at  the  same  place,  and  upon  the  appearance 
of  disorder  I addressed  the  assemblage,  and  effected  my  object 
without  finding  it  necessary  to  use  the  police. 

Believing  that  it  had  now  become  necessary  to  adopt  addi- 
tional measures  for  the  preservation  of  order,  I deemed  it  pro- 
per, in  accordance  with 'the  recommendation  of  many  respecta- 
ble citizens,  to  call  a public  meeting  at  the  exchange,  which 
was  very  numerously  attended;  appropriate  resolutions  were 
proposed  by  a committee,  and  adopted.  A resolution  was  also 
offered  by  an  individual,  alleged  to  have  suffered  by  the  failure 
of  the  bank  of  Maryland,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  was  re- 
ceived, must  have  convinced  all  who  were  present,  of  the  gene- 
ral excitement  in  reference  to  the  affairs  of  that  institution. 

Immediately  after  the  adjournment  of  this  meeting,  I adopted 
further  measures  to  allay  public  feeling,  and  preserve  the  peace 
of  the  city.  On  the  same  night  a very  large  and  disorderly  as- 
semblage again  took  place  at  Mr.  Johnson’s  house.  One  of  the 
counsel  for  the  creditors  of  the  bank  or  Maryland  addressed 
them,  giving  an  assurance  that  the  most  efficient  and  expedi- 
tious measures  were  adopted  to  insure  redress  to  the  creditors 
of  the  bank. 

At  this  time  I had  the  mortification  to  find,  that  the  unceas- 
ing efforts  industriously  used  for  the  last  twelve  months  to  in- 
jure my  reputation  and  destroy  the  influence  of  my  official  cha- 
racter, in  consequence  of  having  unfortunately  been  a nominal* 
director  of  the  bank  of  Maryland,  was  powerfully  exerted  to 
prevent  me  from  being  heard.  This  was  in  some  measure  over- 
come by  a reference  to  the  statements  heretofore  made  of  the 
manner  of  my  connexion  with  the  bank,  and  the  fact  of  myself 
and  family  having  suffered  largely  by  its  failure. 

I found  it  necessary  to  call  to  my  aid  the  entire  city  police, 
together  with  every  citizen  present  whom  I could  induce  by 
the  most  earnest,  appeals;  and  thus  succeeded,  with  extreme 
difficulty,  in  restoring  Tranquillity  for  that  evening. 

I now  distinctly  perceived  that  nothing  but  an  effort  on  the 
part  of  the  people  generally  would  check  the  torrent  of  disor- 
der; but  still  believing  that  the  community  who  had  so  long 
sustained  me  in  the  discharge  of  my  official  duties  would  by  a 
united  effort  effect  the  object  without  resorting  to  military 
force,  and  my  desire  to  accomplish  this  without  the  shedding  of 
blood,  induced  me  to  invite  the  counsel  of  a number  of  citizens 
from  every  part  of  the  city,  who  met  in  the  city  hall  on  Satur- 
day. The  result  of  their  deliberations  fully  coincided  with  my 
own  views  as  to  the  course  to  be  pursued,  which  was  to  make 
another  effort  with  the  civil  authority  aided  by  citizens  ivith- 
oot  the  use  of  deadly  weapons.  This  was  attempted,  but 
owing  to  the  small  number  of  citizens  who  could  be  induced  to 
aid  the  regular  police,  in  the  early  part  of  the  night,  it  was  ap- 
parent that  our  exertions  must  prove  ineffectual.  At  this  pe- 


*A  “nominal  director.”  Persons  will  be  careful  how  they 
accept  such  places,  hereafter.  There  should  be  no  “nominal” 
directors!— but  there  are  many  such. 
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riod  in  a conference  wilh  the  sheriff,  he  informed  me  that  a 
requisition  had  already  been  made  upon  the  commanding  officer 
of  the  ii»hl  brigade  for  the  volunteer  troops  under  his  command, 
and  that  the  immediate  use  ot  fire  arms  by  those  citizens  then 
present  had  also  been  authorised.  Although  I did  not  give  the 
order  for  the  use  ot  fire  arms,  yet  i deemed  it  my  imperative 
duty  still  to  remain,  and  give  the  most  positive  directions  (as 
many  can  testify)  that  they  should  only  be  used  in  the  last  ex- 

treA»jout  10  o’clock  on  Sunday  morning,  the  commander  of  the 
light  brigade  called  on  ine  at  my  residence  and  stated,  that,  in 
compliance  with  the  requisition  of  the  civil  authority,  he  had 
ordered  the  military  companies  under  his  command  to  assem- 
ble at  8 o’clock  that  morning,  but  that  the  call  had  not  been 
responded  to  by  the  military,  and  was  entirely  ineffectual. 

Having  incessantly  labored  for  several  days  and  nights  lor  the 
preservation  of  the  public  peace,  as  those  will  testify  who  wit- 
nessed my  exertions,  and  when  further  measures  seemed  ne- 
cessary, made  the  most  earnest  appeals  and  solicitations  to  the 
citizens,  the  failure  to  procure  the  aid  of  a sufficient  number  to 
effect  the  object,  and  the  information  that  the  call  upon  the  mi- 
litary as  a last  resort  was  entirely  unsuccessful,  produced  feel- 
ings which  may  be  imagined,  but  cannot  be  described.  Those 
feeliiv's  were  embittered  by  the  conviction,  that  the  incessant 
efforts°of  designing  persons  to  destroy  my  official  influence  by 
various  false  and  malicious  pretexts,  had  not  failed  to  produce 
an  unjust  and  improper  influence  upon  the  public  mind. 

That  the  actual  state  of  things  might  be  fully  known,  I pro- 
ceeded in  company  with  a friend  through  the  western,  and  in 
the  afternoon  conferred  with  many  persons  who  were  congre- 
gated in  the  central  part  of  the  city,  and  finally  the  encourage- 
ment actually  given  by  many  to  an  infuriated  multitude  who 
were  then  in  broad  daylight  engaged  in  destroying  the  remains 
of  Mr.  Glenn’s  property,  together  with  the  evident  general 
apathy,  did  not  leave  the  vestige  of  a doubt  upon  my  mind, 
that  the  mighty  torrent  of  disorder  and  riot  could  not  then  be 
checked. 

Having  utterly  failed  in  every  measure  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  public  peace,  the  safety  of  those  dearer  to  me  than  my 
own  life  required  that  I should  return  to  my  residence  and 
make  provisions  for  their  removal.  This  done,  I took  lodgings 
at  the  house  of  an  estimable  friend  in  the  neighborhood,  and 
was  compelled  to  listen  during  the  night  to  the  heart  rending 
shouts  of  those  who  were  engaged  in  the  burning  and  destruc- 
tion of  my  property,  without  the  possibility  of  preventing  it. 

In  the  morning  i visited  my  dwelling,  and  did  hope  that  the 
scene  of  destruction  would  have  satisfied  the  most  inveterate, 
but  I soon  discovered  that  the  malignant  disposition  of  many 
individuals  was  not  yet  appeased. 

On  my  arrival  at  the  city  hall  I immediately  convened  the 
city  council,  and  communicated  with  them  respecting  the  ex- 
isting state  of  affairs.  It  was  evident  that  the  destruction  of 
property,  and  other  excesses  of  the  past  night,  had  aroused  the 
citizens  generally  to  a sense  of  their  imminent  danger— and  at 
length  they  saw  that  unless  an  entirely  different  disposition 
than  that  which  had  characterized  the  last  few  days  was  evinc- 
ed, universal  destruction  and  ruin  must  be  the  inevitable  re- 
sult. Hence,  hundreds  who  but  yesterday  could  not  be  induced 
to  take  an  active  part  in  the  suppression  of  disorder,  now  for 
the  first  time  seemed  to  be  convinced  of  the  necessity  for  de- 
cisive measures. 

There  was  now  reason  to  believe  that  public  tranquillity 
would  be  restored.  Indeed,  the  feeling  which  seemed  all  at 
once  to  wake  up  in  the  community  gave  evident  intimation 
that  the  restoration  of  law  and  order  were  at  hand;  and  my 
friends  have  expressed  their  surprise  and  regret  that  I should 
have  resigned  the  mayoralty  just  at  the  moment  when  such 
brightening  prospects  appeared.  It  must  be  admitted,  how- 
ever, that  nothing  could  have  justified  me  in  abandoning  my 
post  until  the  danger  was  past,  and  until  I was  convinced  my 
continuance  in  office  would  rather  impede  than  promote  the  re- 
storation of  peace.  My  fellow  citizens  who  had  called  me  to  a 
situation  of  such  high  responsibility  had  refused  to  sustain  me 
in  the  most  trying  exigency,  while  many  persons  availed  thein- 
fielves  of  the  opportunity  to  manifest  the  most  malignant  per- 
sonal feelings  towards  me.  Deeply  mortified  that  my  best  ef- 
forts to  enforce  obedience  to  the  laws  had  failed  for  want  of 
public  support,  and  fully  convinced  that  all  my  measures 
would  continue  to  be  opposed,  and  my  intentions  misconstrued 
by  my  enemies,  I hoped  that  the  public  interest  might  be  pro- 
moted by  the  transfer  of  my  authority  to  another,  and  I resign 
ed.  The  measure  was  dictated  by  a sense  of  self  respect,  and 
taken  with  a view  to  the  public  good,  and,  whether  right  or 
wrong,  no  man  could  act  under  a firmer  conviction  of  duty. 

I cannot  close  this  communication  without  tendering  my 
warmest  acknowledgments  to  that  portion  of  my  fellow  citi- 
zens who,  with  zeal  and  energy,  sustained  and  aided  me  in  my 
efforts  to  preserve  tranquillity,  and  I should  do  injustice  to  the 
captains  of  the  night  watch,  the  city  police  officers,  bailiffs 
and  watchmen,  were  I not  to  bear  testimony  to  their  active 
and  untiring  efforts  in  the  faithful  discharge  of  their  duty. 
Their  conduct  affords  another  evidence  that  my  confidence  in 
them  had  not  been  misplaced.  JESSE  HUNT. 

Baltimore , August  13,  1835. 

To  the  citizens  of  Baltimore. 

Fellow  citizens:  I have  noticed  that  my  name  has  been 
announced  in  the  newspapers  as  a candidate  for  the  mayoralty. 


I cannot  but  feel  pleased  with  those  who  have  thus  brought 
me  forward,  because  I consider  the  aet  as  an  approval,  on  their 
part,  of  my  humble  but  sincere  and  zealous  exertions  to  main- 
tain the  public  tranquillity.  Under  ordinary  circumstances,  I 
should  feel  truly  gratified  to  be  thus  proposed  as  a candidate 
for  the  distinguished  office  of  mayor  of  Baltimore;  but  when  the 
venerable  patriot  and  soldier  is  in  the  field,  I must  retire. 
Uniting  my  voice  to  that  of  the  public,  partaking  in  their  grati- 
tude for  our  distinguished  fellow  citizen,  gen.  S.  Smith,  I with- 
draw, with  pleasure,  my  name  from  before  the  public  as  a can- 
didate for  the  office  for  which  my  friends  have  so  kiudly  nomi- 
nated me.  A.  M I LTEN BERGER. 

Mayor’s  office,  Aug.  15, 1835. 

TO  THE  CITIZENS  OF  BALTIMORE. 

The  generous  devotion  to  the  public  safety,  which  prompted 
you  to  rally  around  the  standard  of  order,  has  been  crowned 
with  the  success  it  merited.  Peace  is  restored  to  our  beloved 
city,  and  her  people  repose  in  their  accustomed  security.  But 
signal  as  has  been  your  triumph  over  the  enemies  of  our  tran- 
quillity, and  efficient  as  I trust  will  prove  the  exertions  of  the 
ordinary  police  in  arresting  the  principal  agents  in  the  late  dis- 
turbances, and  preventing  a repetition  of  their  attempts,  it  is 
proper  that  we  should  not  again  be  found  unprepared  for  such 
an  emergency  as  we  have  lately  experienced,  and  which  the 
exemplary  habits  of  our  population,  for  so  many  years,  forbade 
us  to  expect.  I respectfully  recommend,  therefore,  that  you 
should  perfect  your  patriotic  efforts,  by  organizing  yourselves 
forthwith,  into  a permanent  city  guard,  pledged  to  maintain  the 
ascendancy  of  the  laws  and  the  peace  of  the  community.  If 
each  ward  will  raise  a company  for  this  purpose,  the  fatigues 
and  exposures  incident  to  our  present  circumstances,  would  be 
greatly  diminished.  By  a regular  distribution  of  duty  among 
the  defenders  of  the  town,  its  industry  would  more  easily  re- 
sume its  peaceful  operations,  and  Baltimore  would  possess  a 
tried  military  corps,  ready  to  start  forward  at  the  first  alarm, 
and  put  down  any  attempt  to  subvert  the  laws.  As  the  servi- 
ces of  several  companies  from  different  wards  have  been  alrea- 
dy tendered  and  accepted  at  this  office,  I would  suggest,  that 
such  other  associations  as  may  be  formed  on  the  same  plan,  do 
report  as  soon  as  possible,  to  this  department. 

[ avail  myself  of  this  occasion  to  tender  my  warmest  thanks 
to  the  military,  the  firemen,  and  my  fellow  citizens  at  large,  for 
the  energetic  support  they  have  given  to  the  city  authorities,  in 
the  late  dangerous  crisis.  A.  MILTENBERGER, 

mayor  of  Baltimore. 

To  the  citizens  of  Baltimore. 

It  is  proper  that  I should  announce  to  the  public  that  I have 
returned  to  the  city,  with  a fixed  determination  to  attend  to  the 
duties  of  my  profession. 

At  the  present  moment  I have  no  disposition  to  recur  to  the 
melancholy  events  of  the  last  few  days,  which  have  terminated 
in  depriving  my  wife  and  children  of  a home.  For  their  sup- 
port in  the  present  condition  of  my  fortunes,  the  most  vigorous 
exertions  will  be  necessary;  and  here,  where  I have  lived  from 
my  earliest  childhood,  and  where  they  have  all  been  born,  am 
1 resolved  to  labor  for  that  desirable  object. 

It  is  my  most  anxious  wish  that  the  public  mind  should  be 
calmed  and  restored  to  a healthy  condition;  to  any  honest  tri- 
bunal, I care  not  how  constituted,  I am  willing  to  submit  my 
whole  conduct,  and  the  public  will  find  whenever  such  an  inves- 
tigation is  had,  that  I have  never  inflicted  the  slightest  injury 
upon  the  bank  of  Maryland  or  its  creditors.  Most  cheerfully 
will  I surrender  every  dollar  that  is  left  to  me,  and  appropriate 
my  future  earnings  to  their  benefit,  if  it  should  be  found  that 
an  imputation  of  fraud  either  legal  or  moral,  can  properly  at- 
tach to  any  single  act  of  mine,  connected  with  that  unfortunate 
institu'ion. 

I am  proudly  conscious  of  my  own  innocence.  I know  that 
the  prejudices  which  have  been  created  azainst  me  will  soon 
pass  away — that  the  most  ample  justice  will  be  done  me,  and 
that  my  character  in  this  and  in  every  other  transaction  of  my 
life  will  stand  fully  vindicated  before  my  fellow  citizens. 

JOHN  GLENN. 


Head  quarters,  third  division,  M.  M.  15 th  August,  1835. 

The  city  continues  quiet.  The  civil  authorities  have  been 
vigilant,  and  a number  of  persons  have  been  arrested  by  the 
peace  officers. 

The  citizens  generally  appear  to  be  sensible  of  the  necessity 
of  some  effective  and  perfect  organization  of  the  militia,  which 
shall  forever  prevent  the  occurrence  of  such  scenes  as  those  of 
Saturday,  Sunday  and  Monday  last,  and  it  is  recommended  fo 
all  who  value  the  security  of  persons  and  property,  and  who 
are  interested  in  the  prosperity  of  our  city,  to  join  the  volun- 
teer corps  or  such  other  associations  as  may  have  for  their  ob- 
ject a prompt  support  of  the  civil  authority  in  suppressing  all 
riots. 

It  is  well  known  the  militia  here  has  for  some  years  past 
been  so  discouraged  or  so  little  appreciated  by  those  who  should 
be  most  interested  in  its  preservation,  that  it  has  fallen  into  a 
state  of  inefficiency. 

It  is  therefore  ordered.  That  the  different  corps  and  volun- 
teers will  parade  at  their  respective  stations  at  5 o’clock,  P.  M. 
and  the  commissioned  officers  will  report  to  head  quarters.  By 
order  of  brigadier  general  Steuart,  commanding. 

JOHN  THOMAS,  inspector  of  division. 
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Regimental  order,  5th  regiment,  V.  I. 

Captain  Hillen,  of  the  independent  Blues,  will  report  him- 
self and  company  for  duty  to  night,  to  general  Robinson,  at  7 
o’clock,  whose  head  quarters  will  he  at  the  session  room  of  the 
rev.  Mr.  Brcckenridge’s  church. 

Captain  Hickman,' of  the  first  company,  will  report  himself 
and  company  for  duty  to-morrow  night,  (Sunday)  to  the  officer 
in  command  at  the  corner  01  Franklin  and  Charles  street,  at  9 
o’clock.  By  order  of  col.  Howard. 

W.  J.  COLE,  at lj.  5th  reg.  V.  I. 

Head  quarters,  1st  regiment  artillery,  Aug.  15 th,  1835. 

The  Junior  Artillerists  are  detailed  lor  duty  on  Sunday,  the 
16th  inst.  They  will  parade  on  battle  monument  square,  at  9 
o’clock,  A.  M.  By  order  of  col.  Stiles. 

JOHN  SPENCE,  acting  adj’t. 

To  capt.  Joseph  Willey,  commanding  Junior  Artillerists. 

Council  chamber,  Annapolis,  15 th  Aug.  1835. 
To  major  gen.  John  Spear  Smith,  3d  division,  M.  M. 

Sir:  I have  received  your  report  bearing  date  on  yesterday, 
apprising  me  that  order  is  restored  in  the  city  of  Baltimore,  and 
that  the  civil  authorities  are  again  in  the  undisturbed  exercise 
of  their  functions.  These  tidings  have  afforded  me  heartfelt 
pleasure. 

To  yourself  and  also  to  the  officers  and  men  under  your  com- 
mand, the  highest  praise  is  due,  and  by  me  most  gratefully  ac- 
ceded, as  it  will  certainly  be  by  the  people  of  this  state,  for  the 
arduous  and  invaluable  services  which  you  and  they  have  zea- 
lously and  so  effectively  perfonned. 

I would  now  gladly  relieve  the  forces  under  your  command 
from  further  duty,  if  I did  not  consider  it  expedient  that  the 
most  vigilant  care  of  the  public  peace  should  be  observed,  until 
the  feelings  incident  to  the  recent  violations  of  order  and  the 
due  administration  of  the  laws  in  the  premises,  shall  have  en- 
tirely subsided.  1 therefore  direct  you  to  keep  such  parts  of 
the  force  under  your  command  in  service,  as  you  may  deem 
adequate  to  compel  a strict  observance  of  the  peace,  and  that 
you  require  them  to  perform  such  duties  as  circumstances  may, 
in  your  judgment,  seem  to  render  proper  or  necessary. 

I cannot  permit  the  occasion  to  pass  by  without  adverting  to 
Hie  eminent  services  which  have  been  rendered  by  your  distin- 
guished and  venerable  father,  gen.  Samuel  Smith,  in  restoring 
the  reign  of  order,  and  re-establishing  the  supremacy  of  the 
laws  within  the  city  of  Baltimore:  services  which  have  already 
commanded  for  him  the  gratitude  and  admiration  of  every  good 
citizen:  and  in  adverting  thereto,  I speak  hut  the  universal  sen 
timent,  when  I acknowledge  the  obligations  which  the  citizens 
of  Maryland  owe  to  him  for  having  so  largely  contributed  by 
Ins  example  and  personal  exertions  to  restore  instant  tranquil- 
lity to  the  city,  at  a dark  and  threatning  period,  when  the  do- 
minion of  lawless  violence  seemed  but  to  have  commenced. 

I have  the  honor  to  be  yours  with  great  respect, 

JAMES  THOMAS. 

[This  letter  is  from  the  worthy  governor  of  Maryland — who, 
though  seriously  indisposed,  proceeded  to  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment, at  the  moment  of  receiving  the  information  from  Balti- 
more; and  subsequently,  extended  his  journey  hither.] 

Mayor's  office,  Baltimore,  Aug.  17 th,  1835. 

The  mayor  has  the  honor  to  inform  the  major  generai  com- 
manding the  third  division  of  the  Maryland  militia,  that  the 
causes  which  led  to  the  requisition  of  the  10th  inst.  for  the  ser- 
vices of  the  military,  have  ceased  to  operate:  and  that  their  aid 
is  no  longer  necessary  to  the  maintenance  of  the  peace  of  the 
city;  excepting  a small  detatchment  for  the  security  of  the  jail 
and  other  public  buildings. 

While  making  this  annunciation  of  the  happy  restoration  of 
tranquillity,  the  undersigned  would  do  injustice  to  his  own 
feelings,  and  those  of  the  large  and  respectable  community, 
over  whose  security  he  was  so  unexpectedly  called  to  preside, 
were  he  to  omit  the  expression  of  gratitude  due  to  the  prompt- 
ness and  energy  wjth  which  the  officers  and  men  of  the  division 
have  obeyed  the  requirement  of  the  law. 

Averse  as  our  institutions  and  habits  are  to  hasty  appeals  to 
the  sword,  it  is  highly  gratifying  to  find  the  republican  citizens 
can  as  readily  respond  to  the  call  of  their  country,  when  seri- 
ously menaced  by  disorders,  as  the  subjects  of  more  absolute 
governments;  and  that  whatever  temporary  ascendancy  over 
public  opinion  delusion  may  occasionally  attain,  our  establish- 
ments are  permanently  secured  by  the  arms  of  an  enlightened 
and  virtuous  people  from  whose  will  they  derive  their  exist- 
ence. 

To  the  commanding  general  the  thanks  of  the  department  are 
especially  and  respectfully  tendered  for  the  courtesy,  ability, 
diligence  and  zeal  which  have  characterised  his  co-operation 
in  every  measure  to  preserve  the  public  peace. 

A.  MILTENBERGER,  mayor  of  Baltimore. 

....  general  order. 

Third  division  oj  Maryland  militia,  head  quarters,  Aug.  17, 1835. 

In  consequence  of  a communication  from  the  mayor  of  this 
date,  stating  ‘ that  the  mayor  has  the  honor  to  inloim  the  ma- 
jor general  commanding  the  third  division  Maryland  militia, 
that  the  causes  which  led  to  the  requisition  of  the  10th  instant 
for  the  services  of  the  military  have  ceased  to  operate;  and  that 
their  aid  is  no  longer  necessary  to  the  maintainance  of  the  peace 


of  the  city,  excepting  a small  detachment  for  the  security  of  the 
jail  and  other  public  buildings” — 

The  major  general  of  the  third  division  announces  to  the 
troops  flutter  his  command  that  they  are  discharged  from  active 
service,  reserving  such  force  only  as  may  be  necessary  lor  the 
defence  of  the  jail  and  other  public  buildings — but  that  in  obe- 
dience to  an  order  from  the  commander  in  ehiei  they  will  be 
held  in  readiness  for  further  duty,  and  will  repair  to  their 
several  posts  at  a signal  from  three  pieces  of  artillery,  to  be 
fired  in  quick  succession. 

The  major  general  would  fail  in  the  performance  of  his  du- 
ties were. lie  to  withhold  the  expression  of  his  entire  satisfac- 
tion at  the  conduct  of  the  officers  and  men  engaged  m restoring 
order,  securing  public  tranquillity,  and  re-tslablishing  the  su- 
premacy of  the  laws.  Such  have  been  the  happy  result  of  their 
efforts — to  discriminate  would  be  difficult  where  all  had  done 
their  duty  so  well,  and  so  efficiently. 

By  order  of  major  general  Smith. 

JOHN  THOM  AS,  inspector  of  division, 

AFTER  ORDER. 

Officers  commanding  the  western, centre  and  eastern  districts 
will,  until  further  orders,  detail  alternately  a company  of  in- 
fantry for  duty  at  the  jail  and  other  public  buildings.  By  order 
JOHN  THOM  AS,  inspector  of  division. 

Firemen’s  head  quarters,  August  17,  1835. 

I have  great  pleasure  in  presenting  you  the  following  com- 
munication from  the  mayor  of  Baltimore,  announcing  that 
order  and  tranquillity  is  again  restored  to  our  city,  this  public 
declaration  must  be  most  gratifying  to  every  good  citizen,  and 
no  portion  of  them,  will  rejoice  more  at  this  happy  event  than 
the  firemen  of  Baltimore. 

The  officers  and  members  of  the  respective  fire  companies 
are  hereby  discharged  from  further  guard  and  patrole  duty. 

JOS.  K.  STAPLETON,  chief  marshal  fire  department. 
To  the  president  of fire  company. 

Mayor’s  office,  August  17, 1835. 

TO  THE  FIREMEN  OF  BALTIMORE. 

Fellow  citizens:  The  disorders  which  you  so  readily  came 
forward  to  suppress  have  ceased  to  agitate  our  city, she  reposes 
in  her  accumstomed  security. 

It  is  with  infinite  pleasure,  therefore,  that  I apprise  you  of 
the  present  state  of  our  affairs,  that  you  may  be  spared  the 
continuance  of  those  extraordinary  exertions  which  you  have 
of  late  so  generously  made  lor  the  public  good. 

Devoted  as  your  are  habitually  to  the  general  safety,  you  ap- 
peared at  a critical  moment,  to  check  the  progress  of  a moral 
confiagration  more  appalling  than  the  wildest  ravages  of  that 
destructive  element  it  is  your  pride  to  encounter  and  subdue. 

Success  has  as  usual  rewarded  your  efforts,  order  is  restoied, 
and  an  admiring  and  grateful  community  again  commits  ils  safe- 
ty to  your  usual  vigilance  and  care.  Justly  proud  as  Baltimore 
has  long  been  of  her  fireman,  their  recent  services  have  given 
them  new  claims  upon  her  consideration,  and  it  greatly  en- 
hances my  own  gratification  at  her  present  condition,  that  the 
duty  involves  on  me  to  tender  you  this  inadequate  expression 
of  her  thanks.  A.  MILTENBERGER,  mayor  of  Baltimore. 

We  understand  the  late  disturbances  in  our  city  have  deter- 
mined the  executive  of  Maryland  to  take  up  the  consideration 
of  the  militia  law,  recently  passed  by  the  legislature  of  Mary- 
land, and  which  cannot  go  into  effect  unless  officially  sanction- 
ed by  the  governor. 

We  learn  that  the  citizens  of  the  fifth  ward  held  a meeting 
on  Friday  night  last,  and  determined  on  the  formation  of  a per- 
manent city  guard  for  that  ward,  to  be  organized  under  the 
command  of  col.  William  Steuart.  The  association  at  this 
time  consists  of  about  two  hundred  and  thirty  members,  and  is 
to  be  divided  into  sections  of  fifty  each.  One  of  these  sections 
has  been  regularly  detailed  for  service  every  night,  and  the 
duty  lias  been  actively  and  zealously  performed. 

© ©**~— 

MEETING  IN  RICHMOND,  (VA.)  AT  THE  CAPITOL. 

At  an  adjourned  meeting  of  the  citizens  of  Henrico  and  the 
city  of  Richmond,  held  at  the  capitol  on  Tuesday,  Aug.  4th,  1835: 

The  chairman,  (Dr.  John  Dove),  informed  the  meeting  that 
the  committee  appointed  at  the  last  meeting  had  performed  the 
duty  assigned  them,  and  were  ready  to  report:  Whereupon, 

R.  G.  Scott,  esq.  submitted  the  following  preamble  and  re- 
solutions, as  the  report  of  the  committee: 

Richmond,  Monday,  Avgust  3,  1835. 

At  a meeting  of  the  committee  appointed  by  the  meeting  of 
the  citizens  of  Richmond  and  the  county  of  Henrico,  held  at 
the  capitol  on  the  24th  day  of  July  last: 

Present,  John  Dove,  Robert  G Scott,  John  Brockenbrough, 
Joint  Cosby,  Nathaniel  Denby,  Will.  D-  Wren,  Philip  Mayo, 
James  Sizer,  Charles  H.  Hyde,  Andrew  C.  Atkinson,  Samuel 
Pleasants  and  Jacob  Mordecai — Dr.  John  Dove  was  appointed 
chairman,  and  Philip  Mayo,  esq.  secretary. 

The  following  preamble  and  resolutions  were  submitted,  and 
unanimously  adopted  by  the  committee,  and  ordered  to  be  re- 
ported to  the  adjourned  meeting  to  be  held  on  the  evening  of 
Tuesday,  the  4th  day  of  the  present  month: 

•REPORT. 

The  committee  appointed  by  the  meeting  of  the  citizens  of 
the  city  of  Richmond,  and  the  county  of  Henrico,  held  on  Fri- 
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day,  the  24th  day  of  July,  1835,  to  consider  and  report  what 
measures  are  proper  to  be  adopted,  in  regard  to  the  attempts 
making  in  some  of  the  northern  states  to  interfere  with  the 
slave  property  of  the  south,  have  had  this  subject  under  their 
serious  consideration,  and  submit  the  following  report  and  re- 
solutions for  adoption: 

In  common  with  every  respectable  portion  of  our  fellow  citi- 
zens, we  deeply  lament  that  stern  necessity,  and  a regard  for 
our  just  and  constitutional  rights,  and  the  peace  and  harmony 
of  our  country,  have  required  of  ussome  public  expression  of 
our  opinions,  and  some  decisive  action  on  this  momentous 
and  delicale  subject.  No  consideration  short  of  these,  could 
have  induced  us,  in  our  primary  character,  to  bring  into  notice 
the  measures  which  some  associations  to  the  north  have  adopt- 
ed. the  direct  effects  of  which  are,  the  destruction  of  our  ex- 
cellent form  of  government;  to  overwhelm  this  fair  country 
with  a civil  and  servile  war;  and  to  cover  these  prosperous 
states  with  a gloom  and  desolation  that  neither  patriotism  nor 
wisdom  can  remove  or  repair  We  approach,  then,  this  de- 
licate subject,  with  every  conviction  of  the  temperance  and 
forbearance  with  which  it  should  be  treated,  and  with  the  fixed 
design  of  doing  and  saying  nothing  but  that  which  the  exigency 
of  the  occasion  shall  demand. 

It  is  no  longer  to  be  disguised,  (and  we  make  the  acknow- 
ledgment with  astonishment,  regret  and  indignation),  that 
systematic  and  persevering  efforts  have  for  some  time  been 
making  in  the  northern  states  to  produce  a direct  inteference 
with  the  slave  property  of  the  south. 

So  long,  however,  as  these  efforts  were  confined  to  the  pro- 
ceedings of  a few  unprincipled  and  reckless  fanatics,  sustained 
by  some  misguided, yet  well  designing  philanthropists,  we  were 
willing  to  rely  solely  on  the  liberal,  intelligent  and  temperate  of 
our  fellow  citizens  of  the  north,  to  restrain  and  destroy  these 
irregular,  unkind  and  disorganizing  movements.  No  good  or 
reflecting  man  among  us  desired  to  add  any  thing  to  the  excite- 
ment, which  the  past  feeble  and  vicious  measures  of  the 
northern  abolitionists  were  so  well  calculated  to  produce,  and 
none  of  us  could  reconcile  it  to  ourduty,  to  ourselves,  or  to  our 
beloved  country,  to  do  any  act  that  might  in  the  least  dpgree, 
alienate,  or  tend  to  alienate,  one  portion  of  our  common  coun- 
try from  the  other.  Actuated  by  these  sentiments,  we,  in  Vir- 
ginia, with  all  the  other  southern  states,  have  forborne  noticing 
the  associations  in  question;  not  doubting  hut  that  their  further 
increase  and  dangerous  tendencies  would  he  controled,  either 
by  the  public  sentiment  of  the  northern  people,  or  bv  the  legis- 
lation of  the  states  in  which  they  were  formed.  Recent  deve- 
lopments have,  however,  shewn  to  our  satisfaction,  that  to  re- 
main longer  passive,  or  to  neglect  to  warn  the  people  of  the 
non-slaveliolding  states  against  Ihe  irreparable  mischiefs  this 
intermeridling  of  some  of  their  people  with  this  subject  may 
produce  to  us  all,  would  he  as  warning  in  frankness  on  our 
part,  as  it.  would  be  unjust  towards  them.  Conceding  it  to  be 
true,  (and  we  have  no  disposition  to  bring  into  doubt  its  per- 
fect truth),  that  a very  large  majority  of  the  entire  population 
of  non  slavehnlding  states  condemn  all  interference  with  the 
subject  of  slavery,  either  by  legislation  on  the  part  of  congress, 
or  in  any  other  manner,  yet  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  aboli- 
tionists have  formed  and  organized  numerous  societies  in  these 
states — have  raised  large  sums  of  money  to  disseminate  through- 
out ihe  nation  their  disorganizing,  seditious  and  incendiary 
doctrines — that  they  have  established  presses,  and  are  printing 
and  even  now  distributing  in  our  own  and  the  southern  states 
the  most  dangerous  and  inflammatory  publications,  for  the  un- 
disguised purpose  of  producing  by  fraud  or  by  force  the  imme- 
diate emancipation  of  our  slaves. 

Numerically  small  as  (his  band  of  desperadoes  now  is,  they 
possess  pecuniary  resources,  energy  of  character  and  reckless- 
ness of  purpose,  sufficient  to  do  much  mischief.  They  are  be- 
yond the  reach  of  onr  laws,  and  with  impunity  throw,  or  at 
tempt  to  throw,  among  us,  materials  which  are  designed  and 
well  calculated  to  lead  to  insurrection,  plunder  and  murder. 
With  such  men  we  cannot  stop  to  reason,  or  lo  remonstrate; 
but  to  those  of  our  northern  fellow  citizens  who  wisely  and 
virtuously  reprobate  all  of  these  attempted  outrages  on  the 
south,  we  may  safely  appeal,  in  the  existing  emergency,  that 
they  do,  by  strong,  yet  lawful,  by  mild,  yet  constitutional  means, 
terminate  and  remove  all  our  just  causes  of  complaint. 

Were  these  states  separate  and  independent  nations,  and 
sueh  associations  were  tolerated  by  the  existing  governments 
of  them,  it  ever  has  been  held  among  all  civilized  nations,  that 
the  one  whose  peace  and  repose  might  be  threatened  bv  such 
means,  has  an  unquestionable  right  to  demand  their  removal. 
If  this  he  true,  between  foreign  statps,  how  much  stronger  is 
our  claim  for  a like  remedy  upon  those  who  belong  to  and 
constitute,  and  as  we  fervently  hope  will  evpr  eoniinue  to  con 
{dilute,  a part  of  the  same  nation,  hound  together  by  every  tie 
of  interest  and  affection.  \f  the  power  and  foree  of  publie 
opinion  be  not.  strong  enough  in  the  non  slaveholding  states  to 
put  down  these  mad  disorganizes,  then  we  of  the  south  have 
evprv  fair  and  reasonable  claim  on  these  states  to  attain  this 
end  by  the  passage  of  effectual  and  constitutional  laws.  We 
cannot  doubt,  that  so  just  an  appeal  will  be  promptly  acquiesc- 
ed in,  nor  will  we  anticipate  or  attempt  to  depict  die  ennse- 
qtienees  which  might  cn«ue  from  a failure  or  refusal  to  viold 
acquiescence.  It  is  entirely  in  the  power  of  the  south,  by  a 
change  of  policy,  greatly  to  annoy  the  northern  states;  for  were 
we  to  pass  laws  to  remove  all  our  free  negroes,  as  disturbers  of 
the  peace,  from  our  borders,  and  to  send  them  to  b6  let  loose 


on  our  sister  states  to  the  north  and  east  of  us,  we  might  not 
infringe  any  ofiheir  laws,  but  we  should  be  justly  charged  with 
the  want  of  courtesy,  liberality  and  friendship.  Bui  we  adopt 
no  measure  to  embarrass  those  states,  which  are  more  fortunate 
in  the  exemption  from  a large  colored  population. 

It  is  just,  however,  to  our  brethren,  to  the  north,  solemnly  t© 
warn  them,  that  our  right  of  property  in  our  slaves  is  guaran- 
tied by  the  constitution;  and  to  remind  them  liovv  sacredly  they 
have,  in  ail  time  past,  regarded  this  right;  that  the  last  attempt 
to  impair  Ihe  value  of  this  guaranty,  by  endeavoring  to  procure 
the  abolidoii  of  slavery  by  congress  in  either  of  the  states,  or  rn 
any  of  the  territories,  or  district,  where  slavery  now  exists,  or 
to  regulate  the  manner  in  which  slaves  may  he  sold  from  one 
state  into  another,  we  shall  hold  to  he  a wanton  and  obvious 
violation  of  the  compact  between  the  states,  and  destructfre 
of  the  whole  frame  of  government. 

We  cannot  permit  this  proposition  to  be  discussed;  the  con- 
verse of  it  is  so  startling  and  so  glaringly  iniquitous,  that  the 
southern  people  cannot  tolerate  its  argument.  The  continuance 
of  slavery,  its  wisdom,  justice  or  expediency,  are  questions  for 
ourselves,  and  ourselves  only,  and  the  days  of  this  republic 
will  have  been  numbered  on  that,  when  we  shall  have  conced- 
ed to  any  others  than  our  own  people  the  decision  of  these 
questions.  We  admonish,  then,  our  northern  fellow  cilizens, 
that  as  they  value  the  blessings  bestowed  by  our  constitution, 
and  the  continuance  of  the  union;  as  they  estimate  the  peace 
of  our  country;  as  they  would  guard  against  civil  commotion, 
war  and  bloodshed,  to  make  all  within  their  borders,  and  under 
the  influence  of  their  laws,  desist  from  their  mad  and  wicked 
schemes — wicked,  essentially  wicked  and  mischievous  as  well 
towards  the  black  man,  as  towards  the  white,  and  equally  de- 
structive to  thp  happiness  of  the  one  and  the  improvement  of 
the  Other.  Nothing  can  so  sirongly  demonstrate  this  trmh,  as 
the  recent  deplorable  occurrences  in  onr  sister  state  Missis- 
sippi, where  the  machinations  of  a few,  very  few  banditti,  have 
thrown  that  tvholp  community  into  commotion,  and  brought  on 
the  heads  of  the  white  and  black  offenders  Ihe  summary  ven- 
geance of  a wronged  and  enraged  people.  Thus  while  we  have 
been  hut  considering'  the  necessary  measures  to  arrest  the  com- 
ing evil,  we  have  seen  practically  exhibited  its  tendency  and 
result.  The  aspirations  of  every  humane  man  and  patriot 
should  surely  be,  that  the  time  iD«y  be  fa r,  very  far  removed, 
when  like  scenps  shall  he  witnessed  through  our  southern 
country;  and  yet,  as  certainly  as  we  are  here  assembled,  wi?I 
they  he,  if  the  ra*h  and  wicked  attempts  of  the  abolitionists 
are  not  promptly  repressed.  The  experience  of  all  time  past 
has  shown,  however,  that  the  surest  and  safest  means  for  pro- 
viding against  such  dangers  as  now  threaten  our  domestic  peace,, 
are  a reliance  on  our  own  energies  and  preparations;  and  nel 
to  repose  loo  much  on  the  sense  of  justice  of  those,  who,  from 
various  causes,  cannot  so  well  perceive,  or  guard  against  the 
impending  wrong.  While  we  therefore  appeal,  with  entire 
confidence,  to  the  justice  of  our  northern  brethren,  we  shall 
not  neglect  to  adopt  all  efficient  measures  within  our  own  ter- 
ritory, to  provide  against  any  mischief,  and  to  arrest  the  career 
of  these  lawless  intruders.  Committees  of  vigilance  and  cor- 
respondence should  he  organized  throughout  the  state,  and  our 
fellow  citizens  should  be  invited  without  delay  to  hold  meet- 
ings in  their  respective  counties  and  corporations  for  this  pur- 
pose. The  police  should  be  required  to  exert  its  utmost  vigi- 
lance, to  detect  and  bring  to  punishment  all  offenders  against 
our  laws,  and  each  citizen  shall  stand  pledged  to  give  the  most 
prompt  information  of  their  slighest  infraction.  To  our  owi® 
legislature  we  should  apply  for  further  legislation  and  actions 
Our  laws  should  be  strengthened,  and  as  the  guardians  of  our 
rights,  our  peace  and  our  happiness,  the  general  assembly 
should  call  on  our  sister  states  to  remedy,  by  all  means  practi- 
cable, our  just  complaints  against  any  of  their  citizens.  Guided 
by  these  views  and  sentiments,  your  committee  submit,  for  the 
adoption  of  the  meeting,  the  following  resolutions: 

1st  Resolved,  That  we  shall  hold  any  attempt  to  impair  the 
rights  of  property  in  onr  slaves,  as  guarantied  hy  the  constitu- 
tion, by  the  abolition  of  slavery  by  congress  in  any  of  the  states, 
or  any  of  the  territories,  or  district,  where  slavery  now  exists, 
or  to  regulate  the  manner  in  which  slaves  may  be  sold  from  one 
state  to  another,  as  a wanton  violation  of  onr  political  compact, 
and  destructive  of  the  whole  frame  of  our  government. 

2d.  Resolved,  That  we  have  a just  claim  on  all  the  non  slave- 
holding states  for  the  enactment  of  suitable  and  efficient  laws, 
to  repress  and  put  down,  by  adequate  penalties,  all  incendiary 
or  seditious  associations,  whose  avowed  purpose  is  to  disturb 
our  peace  and  excite  insurrection  among  our  slaves;  and  we 
confidently  rely  on  the  wisdom  and  firmness  of  the  general  as- 
sembly, by  a proper  appeal  to  these  states,  to  procure  Ihe  pas- 
sage of  such  laws. 

3d  Resolved,  That,  it  is  necessary  the  existing  laws  of  this 
commonwealth  for  the  suppression  of  the  printing  and  circulat- 
ing incendiary  publications,  to  give  them  more  efficiency,  should 
be  amended. 

4lh.  Resolved,  That  it  be  recommended  to  the  magistrates  of 
the  county  and  the  police  of  the  city,  to  use  unceasing  and  in- 
creased vigilance  in  the  detection  of  fanatical  emissaries,  and 
in  the  suppression  of  their  nefarious  schemes. 

5th.  Resolved,  That  a committee  of  vigilance  be  appointed, 
whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  use  all  lawful  means  to  protect  the 
interests  of  this  county  and  city  from  the  designs  of  those  fana- 
tics and  abolitionists,  who,  under  the  garb  of  humanity,  hypo- 
critically assumed,  would  deluge  our  land  in  blood. 
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6th.  Resolved , That  it  be  recommended  to  the  common  hall 
of  the  city,  to  place  under  the  control  of  Ihe  committee  of  vigi- 
lance, such  amount  of  funds  as  will  enable  them  to  execute  the 
duties  required  of  them. 

7lh.  Resolved,  That  all  captains  of  steamboats  or  other  ves- 
sels, coining  to  our  pon  from  uun-slaveholding  states,  or  else- 
where, be  requested  to  exercise  the  utmost  vigilance  in  delect- 
ing any  emissaries  of  the  abolition  society,  who  may  be  on  board 
the  vessel,  or  who  may  be  engaged  through  such  channel  in  dis- 
seminating incendiary  papers  among  our  inhabitants,  either 
white  or  black;  and  that  the  good  people  of  this  commonwealth 
be  exhorted  to  give  no  encouragement  or  support  to  any  line  of 
steamboats  or  other  vessels,  where  the  captains  thereof  shall 
knowingly  give  facilities  to  the  transportation  of  persons  or  pa- 
pers of  an  incendiary  character. 

8th.  Resolved,  That  the  postmaster  general  be  requested  to 
use  all  the  powers  vested  in  him  by  law  to  prevent  the  trans- 
mission through  the  several  post  offices,  and  the  delivery  of  all 
printed  papers,  suspected  of  a tendency  to  produce  or  encourage 
an  insubordinate  or  insurrectionary  spirit  among  the  slaves  of 
the  south. 

9th.  Resolved,  That  we  hold  in  great  respect,  and  entertain  a 
cordial  and  fraternal  regard  for  the  great  body  of  our  northern 
and  eastern  brethren;  that  we  do  confidently  believe  the  indig- 
nant sentiments  we  have  expressed  towards  the  class  of  deluded 
fanatics,  who  are  the  advocates  of  immediate  emancipation, 
will  be  reciprocated  by  the  great  mass  of  enlightened  citizens 
of  the  non-slaveholding  states. 

10th.  Resolved,  That  we  respectfully  submit  the  proceedings 
of  this  meeting  to  the  consideration  of  our  fellow  citizens 
throughout  the  commonwealth,  and  ask  their  concurrence  in 
the  measures  herein  recommended;  or  to  substitute  others  that 
to  them  may  seem  more  advisable,  or  better  adapted  to  their 
local  situations.  JOHN  DOVE,  chairman. 

Philip  Mayo,  secretary. 

The  resolutions  were  unanimously  adopted. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  L.  W.  Chamberlayne,  the  following  resolu- 
tion was  adopted,  to  come  in  between  the  8th  and  9th  resolu- 
tions of  the  committee: 

Resolved,  unanimously,  That  the  dissemination  of  writings  of 
an  incendiary  character,  on  the  subject  of  slavery,  or  their  re- 
ception through  the  medium  of  the  post  office,  or  otherwise, 
with  a knowledge  of  their  contents,  except  for  the  purpose  of 
averting  the  evils  they  are  calculated  to  produce,  i3  a practice 
highly  reprehensible  and  improper. 

On  motion  of  R.  G.  Scott,  esq. 

Resolved,  unanimously,  That  the  committee  of  vigilance  for 
the  city  of  Richmond  and  county  of  Henrico,  be  appointed  by 
the  chairman  of  this  meeting,  and  that  it  consist  of  ten,  within 
the  limits  of  each  militia  company  district. 

On  motion  of  G.  A.  Myers,  esq. 

Resolved,  unanimously,  That  the  chairman  of  this  meeting  be 
requested  to  hand  to  the  senator  from  this  district,  and  to  the 
delegates  from  the  county  of  Henrico  and  city  of  Richmond, 
copies  of  the  preamble  and  resolutions  adopted  this  evening, 
with  a request  that  they  will  use  all  due  exertions  to  carry  into 
effect  the  recommendations  contained  in  the  2d  and  3d  resolu- 
tions. 

Resolved,  That  the  editors  of  newspapers  throughout  the 
commonwealth  be  requested  to  publish  the  above  proceedings. 
The  meeting  then  adjourned.  JOHN  DOVE,  chairman. 

G.  fV.  Dixon,  secretary. 

CHARLESTON. 

The  citizens  of  Charleston,  wide  awake  to  the  danger  of  al- 
lowing the  circulation  of  incendiary  publications  in  that  state 
by  mail,  or  otherwise,  have,  in  town  meeting,  appointed  a ge- 
neral committee  of  safely  of  twenty  one  citizens,  headed  by 
judge  Colcock  and  general  Hayne,  and  filled  up  with  the  most 
respectable  names.  The  following  is  a part  of  the  result  of  the 
deliberation  and  action  of  this  committee: 

PUBLIC  NOTICE. 

The  public  will  doubtless  be  gratified  to  learn,  that  the  com- 
mittee of  the  citizens  who  met  this  day  at  12  o’clock,  have 
made  an  arrangement  with  the  postmaster,  by  which  no  seditious 
pamphlets  shall  he  issued  or  forwarded  from  the  post  office  in  this 
city,  and  that  the  committee  of  the  citizens  will  make  with  that 

officer  the  necessary  arrangements  for  effecting  this  object 

The  following  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted  by  the  com- 
mittee of  twenty-one.  The  character  of  the  committee  that 
have  been  nominated  on  this  subject,  gives  full  assurance  that 
the  proper  measures  will  be  adopted  by  them  on  this  subject, 
and  that  they  will  be  supported  in  their  measures  by  all  classes 
of  our  fellow  citizens. 

Resolved,  That  a committee  be  appointed  to  communicate  to 
the  citizens  the  arrangement  made  with  the  postmaster,  that  no 
seditions  pamphlets  shall  leave  his  office  until  the  civil  tribu- 
nals of  the  city  are  informed  upon  the  subject,  and  that  they  be 
authorised,  in  the  name  and  behalf  of  the  citizens  of  Charles 
ton,  to  accompany  the  mail  from  the  steamboat  which  is  ex- 
pected to  arrive  this  night  or  to-morrow  to  the  post  office,  and 
to  make  the  necessary  arrangements  with  the  postmaster  to 
prevent  the  distribution  of  the  sedicious  pamphlets  which  may 
at  any  time  he  received  by  the  mail. 

The  committee  consist  of— Gen.  Hayne,  John  Robinson,  C/is. 
Edmondston,  H.  A.  Desaussure,  James  Robertson,  James  Lv- 
nah,  Edward  R.  Laurens.  * 


To  the  editor  of  the  Mercury; 

Sir:  The  public  meeting  on  Monday  terminated  the  service 
of  the  committee  of  21 . The  city  council  sensibly  alive  to  their 
own  duty  and  to  the  safety  and  tranquillity  of  the  community 
have  cheerfully  entered  upon  the  duty  assigned  them  by  their 
fellow  citizens.  The  public  may  feel  assured  that  every  neces- 
sary co-operation  between  the  council  and  the  postmaster  will 
be  continued.  Mails  arriving  by  steamboats  will  be  conducted 
to  the  post  office  by  a committee  of  council,  consisting  of  the 
undersigned,  and  shall  then  be  delivered  to  the  hands  of  the 
postmaster.  The  assurances  of  that  very  efficient  officer  having 
already  been  given,  that  such  measures  shall  be  adopted  as  will 
prevent  the  circulation  of  incendiary  tracts  and  newspapers 
through  his  office.  E.  W.  NORTH, 

R.  W.  SEYMORE, 
CHARLES  GRAVES, 
JOHN  BRYAN, 

GEO.  HENRY, 

JOHN  MAGRATH. 

IMPORTANT  PUBLIC  MEETING. 

We  learn  from  the  Charleston  Courier  of  the  11th  inst.  that 
“one  of  the  most  imposing  assemblage  of  citizens  in  respect  of 
numbers,  intelligence  and  respectability,  that  had  ever  been 
witnessed,  met  at  the  City  Hall,  to  receive  the  repoitof  the 
committee  of  twenty  one,  appointed  by  the  meeting  on  the  4th 
inst.  on  the  incendiary  machinations,  now  in  progress  against 
the  peace  and  welfare  of  the  southern  states,  the  clergy  of  all 
denominations,  attended  in  a body,  lending  their  sanction  to 
the  proceedings,  and  adding  bv  their  presence,  to  the  impres- 
sive character  of  the  scene.  His  honor  the  iptendanl  resumed 
the  chair  and  William  Patton,  esq.  his  post  as  secretary. 

“The  hon.  C.  J.  Colcock,  chairman  of  the  committee  of  twen- 
ty-one, then  rose,  and  after  a few  prefatory  remarks,  in  the 
course  of  which  he  announced  the  fact  that  the  clergy  of  the 
city  had,  at  the  instance  of  a committee  of  the  South  Carolina 
association,  suspended  certain  schools  under  their  charge  which 
had  created  some  dissatisfaction,  until  the  pleasure  of  the  legis- 
lature could  be  known  on  the  subject,  and  also  informed  the 
meeting  that  the  postmaster  of  the  city  had  been  engaged  in 
free  conference  and  cordial  co-operation  with  the  committee, 
submitted  the  subjoined  preamble  and  resolutions,  which  will 
be  found  to  combine  moderation  with  energy,  and  to  advise  a 
course  of  measures,  which  commends  itself  to  the  approbation 
of  every  southern  man,  and  will  doubtless  call  forth  the  unani- 
mous response  of  the  entire  south. 

“We  trust  that  the  public  press  throughout  the  union  will,  in 
no  one  instance,  fail  to  comply  with  the  request  to  publish 
these  proceedings,  in  order  that  the  whole  union  may  know  the 
tone  and  the  resolution  of  southern  sentiment  on  this  vital  sub- 
ject. The  hope  too  is  strongly  indulged,  that  the  people  of  the 
non-slaveholding  states,  animated  as  well  by  a spirit  of  patrio- 
tic fraternity,  as  a sense  of  constitutional  obligation  towards 
their  southern  brethern.  will  promptly  adopt  the  necessary 
measures  to  punish  any  vile  incendiaries,  within  their  limits, 
who,  not  daring  to  appear  in  person  among  us,  where  the  gal- 
lows and  the  stake  await  them,  discharge  their  missiles  of  mis- 
chief in  the  security  of  distance,  which  should  no  longer  be 
permitted  to  avail  them. 

“It  is  understood  that  the  committee  of  twenhf-one  is  now  dis- 
solved, and  that  the  responsibility  and  duties  which  they  so 
cheerfully  assumed,  and  have  so  prudently  and  faithfully  dis- 
charged, will  henceforth  devolve  on  the  city  council.” 

PREAMBLE. 

The  committee  of  twenty-one,  to  whom  was  referred  the  im- 
portant subject  on  which  the  citizens  of  Charleston,  were  late- 
ly convened,  beg  leave  to  report — That  they  have  had  the  matter 
referred  to  them  under  due  deliberation,  and  recommend  the 
adoption  of  the  annexed  resolutions.  The  committee  have  pur- 
posely abstained  from  any  labored  argument  on  the  subject  of 
slavery,  not  from  any  inability  to  sustain,  on  moral  and  scriptural 
grounds,  its  existence  and  toleration  as  now  established  in  S. 
Carolina,  but  from  a deep  conviction  of  the  fixed  resolutions  of 
the  people  of  this  state,  to  permit  no  discussion  within  her 
limits  of  rights,  which  she  deems  inherent  and  inseparable 
from  the  very  existence  of  the  state.  Rights  which  existed  be- 
fore the  union  was  formed,  and  which  were  guaranteed  to  her 
by  the  federal  constitution,  when  as  a sovereign  state,  she  be- 
came a member  of  the  confederacy.  The  committee,  therefore, 
submit  the  following  resolutions  for  the  adoption  of  the  citizens, 
without  further  comment. 

1.  Resolved,  That  we  hold  it  to  be  an  unquestionable  truth, 
that  the  subject  of  slavery  as  it  now  exists  in  the  slaveholding 
states  of  this  union,  is,  in  all  its  bearings,  a domestic  ques- 
tion, belonging  exclusively  to  the  citizens  of  these  slates;  that 
the  people  of  no  other  state  have  any  right  to  interfere  there- 
with, in  any  manner  whatsoever — and  that  such  interference  is 
utterly  inconsistent  with  the  federal  compact,  and  cannot  be 
submitted  to. 

2.  Resolved,  That  we  regard  with  the  utmost  indignation 
and  abhorrence,  the  proceedings  of  those  incendiaries  in  some 
of  our  sister  states,  who  under  the  name  of  “Anti  slavery  socie- 
ties,” and  other  specious  appellations,  are  endeavoring  to  un- 
dermine our  institutions,  regardless  of  the  fatal  consequences 
which  must  inevitably  result,  from  the  prosecution  of  their  ne- 
farious schemes,  which,  if  successful,  could  not  fail  to  involve 
the  southern  states  in  ruin,  and  produce  the  utter  destruction 
of  that  class  of  persons,  for  whose  welfare  they  pretend  to  be 
so  solicitous. 
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The  statements  recently  put  forth  of  the  existence  at  this 
time,  of  250  of  such  societies,  in  13  states,  and  the  weekly  is- 
sue from  a single  press  in  the  city  of  New  York,  of  from  25  to 
50.000  copies  of  the  incendiary  pamphlets  and  papers,  with 
which  our  public  mail  has  been  lately  burdened,  and  which 
are  now  spreading  their  deleterious  influence  throughout  the 
southern  states — admonish  us  of  the  absolute  necessity  of  tak- 
ing prompt  and  decisive  measures,  to  avert  the  dire  calamities 
which  such  proceedings  are  so  well  calculated  to  produce. 

3.  Resolved,  That  these  proceedings  have  brought  about  a 
crisis,  which  makes  an  earnest,  and  we  trust  that  it  may  prove 
an  irresistible  appeal  to  all  such  of  eur  fellow-citizens  in  the 
non-slaveholding  states,  as  may  disapprove  these  societies  and 
their  measures,  calling  upon  them  by  every  consideration  of 
duty  and  of  patriotism,  to  manifest  that  disapprobation,  not 
merely  by  the  expression  of  their  opinions,  but  by  the  most  ac- 
tive, zealous  and  persevering  efforts  to  put  down  these  associa- 
tions, and  to  suppress  that  fanatical  spirit,  which,  in  pursuing 
an  imaginary  good,  is  regardless  of  the  fatal  consequences 
which  are  inseparable  even  from  its  continued  prosecution, 
among  which,  not  the  least  to  be  lamented,  would  be  THE 
CERTAIN  DESTRUCTION  OF  THE  UNION! 

4.  Resolved,  That  under  our  political  system,  where  a num- 
ber of  sovereign  slates  are  united  together  by  a written  com- 
pact in  a federal  union,  for  special  purposes  only — each  mem- 
ber of  such  an  union  has  an  unquestionable  right  to  expect  and 
require,  (what  is  indeed  the  very  basis  of  such  a connexion), 
that  no  interference  whatever,  shall  take  place  with  her  do- 
mestic policy,  or  peculiar  institutions,  ftiiher  by  the  con- 
stituted authorities  of  the  federal  or  other  state  governments, 
or  by  the  people  of  other  states,  arid  it  is  the  imperative  duty  of 
each  state  to  prevent  by  suitable  penalties  and  provisions,  their 
own  citizens  from  being  guilty  of  any  such  interference  with  the 
domestic  policy  of  any  other  state. 

5.  Resolved,  That  the  post  office  establishment  cannot  con- 
sistently with  the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  the  ob- 
jects of  such  an  institution,  be  converted  into  an  instrument 
for  the  dissemination  of  incendiary  publications,  and  that  it  is 
the  duty  of  the  federal  government  to  provide  that  it  shall  not 
be  so  prostituted,  which  can  easily  be  effected,  by  merely  mak- 
ing it  unlawful  to  transport  by  the  public  mail,  through  the 
limits  of  any  state,  any  seditious  papers,  forbidden  by  the  laws 
of  such  state,  to  be  introduced  or  circulated  therein,  and  by 
adopting  the  necessary  regulations  to  effect  the  object. 

6.  Resolved,  That  in  the  event  of  no  effectual  measures  be- 
ing adopted  either  by  the  general  or  state  governments,  or  by 
the  people  of  the  non-slaveholding  states,  for  the  suppression 
of  the  great  and  growing  evil  of  which  we  complain,  it  will  be- 
come the  solemn  duty  of  all  these  states  having  a common  in- 
terest with  us  on  this  subject  to  adopt  the  most  decisive  and 
efficacious  measure  to  protect  themselves. 

7.  Resolved,  That  for  the  purpose  of  making  such  an  earnest 
appeal  to  the  people  of  the  non-slaveholding  states  as  may 
convince  them  of  the  true  state  of  public  feeling  amongst  us,  it 
would  in  the  opinion  of  this  meeting  be  desirable  to  bring 
about  a cordial  co-operation  among  all  the  states  having  a com- 
mon interest  with  us  either  through  a convention,  or  in  any 
other  wav,  best  calculated  to  embody  public  sentiment,  so  that 
the  truth  may  be  made  known,  that  however  we  may  differ 
among  ourselves  on  other  points,  we  are  on  this  subject  unit- 
ed as  one  man  in  the  FIXED  AND  UNALTERABLE  DETERMINA- 
TION TO  MAINTAIN  OUR  RIGHTS,  AND  DEFEND  OUR  PROPERTY 
AGAIN3T  ALL  ATTACKS — BE  THE  CONSEQUENCES  WHAT  THEY 
MAY. 

8.  Resolved,  That  we  have  no  doubt  of  the  right  of  each 
state  to  provide  by  law  against  the  introduction  of  a moral  pes- 
tilence, calculated  to  endanger  its  existence,  and  to  give  autho- 
rity to  their  courts  adequate  to  the  suppression  of  the  evil,  and 
we  therefore  respectfully  submit  to  the  legislature  of  thi3  statP, 
the  propriety  of  passing  laws  (should  those  now  in  force  not  be 
adequate  to  the  object)  commensurate  with  the  means  now  prac- 
tised against  us,  and  especially  giving  authority  to  the  judges 
by  proper  warrants,  to  seize  and  destroy,  and  requiring  all  per- 
sons to  deliver  up  to  be  destroyed,  all  incendiary  publications 
which  may  be  brought  into  this  state,  calculated  to  excite  do- 
mestic insurrection  or  to  disturb  the  tranquillity,  happiness  and 
safety  of  the  people. 

9.  Resolved,  That  a copy  of  these  resolutions  be  transmitted 
by  the  chairman  of  this  meeting  to  the  governor  of  this  state, 
with  a request  that  the  same  may  be  laid  before  the  legislature 
in  order  that  they  may  take  such  measures,  as  to  them  may 
seem  proper.  That  copies  be  also  transmitted  to  our  fellow 
citizens  in  each  judicial  district  of  this  state,  requesting  their 
concurrence  in  the  sentiments  herein  expressed.  That  the 
honorable  the  city  council  be  requested  to  cause  to  be  printed 
at  the  public  expense,  5,000  copies  of  the  foregoing  resolutions, 
for  general  distribution,  and  that  his  honor  the  intendant,  be  re- 
quested officially  to  transmit  to  the  intendant  or  mayor  of  each 
incorporated  city  or  town  in  the  United  States,  a copy  thereof, 
and  that  a sufficient  number  of  copies  be  furnished  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee,  to  be  by  him  transmitted  in  our  behalf 
to  such  persons  in  different  portions  of  the  union  as  may  proba- 
bly be  disposed  to  concur  with  us  in  the  sentiments  herein  ex- 
pressed. 

10.  Resolved,  That  the  intendant  and  wardens  be  earnestly 
requested  to  exert  their  utmost  vigilance  in  detecting  and  bring- 
ing to  punishment  all  persons  who  may  be  in  any  way  engaged 
in  furthering  in  this  state,  the  dangerous  schemes  of  the  Anti- 


slavery society,  or  other  evil  disposed  persons,  and  that,  if  ne- 
cessary, they  do  call  upon  the  citizens  to  aid  them  in  the  per- 
formance of  this  duty,  and  the  citizens  here  present  do  pledge 
themselves  collectively  and  individually  to  use  their  utmost  ef- 
forts to  aid  and  assist  the  constituted  authorities  in  the  per- 
formance of  this  important  duty. 

11.  Resolved,  That  the  city  council  be  also  requested  to  take 
the  proper  measures  to  secure  the  strict  performance  of  the 
duty  imposed  by  the  law  upon  the  harbor  master,  of  keeping  a 
correct  list  of  all  persons  arriving  and  departing  from  this  port; 
and  that  they  also  request  the  president  and  directors  of  the 
rail  road  company,  to  have  correct  lists  of  all  persons  arriving 
and  departing  by  that  conveyance,  whether  white,  free  colored 
or  slaves,  and  that  measures  be  taken  to  have  these  lists  regu- 
larly examined  to  the  extent,  that  incendiaries,  and  other  evil 
disposed  persons  coming  amongst  ns,  or  attempting  to  pass 
through  this  state,  may  be  detected  and  exposed. 

12.  Resolved,  That  these  proceedings  be  signed  by  the  chair- 

man and  secretary,  and  published  in  all  the  papers  of  this  state; 
and  as  it  is  desirable  that  the  sentiments  of  the  people  ol  the 
southern  states  on  this  subject,  should  be  generally  known, 
we  respectfully  request  that  the  public  presses  throughout  the 
United  States,  will  make  their  readers  acquainted  with  these 
our  proceedings — which  we  doubt  not  contain  a faithful  expres- 
sion of  the  sentiments  of  these  states,  without  distinction  of  par- 
ties. C.  J.  COLCOCK,  chairman. 

Edw.  R.  Laurens,  secretary. 

The  resolutions  were  read  a second  time  by  the  hon.  Robert 
Y.  Hayne,  and  on  the  question  being  put  on  each  one  sepa- 
rately, were  unanimously  carried.  The  question  was  then  tak- 
en on  the  preamble  and  resolutions  as  a whole,  and  the  same 
were  unanimously  adopted. 

THE  POSTMASTER  AT  NEW  YORK. 

To  the  editor  of  the  Evening  Star. 

Sir:  Having  referred  in  your  paper  to  my  conduct  in  relation 
to  a subject  of  interest  to  the  community,  some  of  the  circum- 
stances of  which  have  been  elsewhere  misstated,  and  being  de- 
sirous that  it  should  in  no  respect  be  misunderstood,  I have  no 
disposition  to  withhold  the  views  on  which  I have  acted,  which 
are  at  your  disposal.  Your  obedient  servant, 

SAMUEL  L.  GOUVERNEUR. 

New  York,  August  12,  1835. 

Copy  of  a letter  addressed  to  the  president  and  directors  of 
the  American  Anti  slavery  society,  by  S.  L.  Gouverneur. 

Gentlemen:  I have  received  a letter  from  the  postmaster  at 
Charleston,  of  which  the  enclosed  is  a copy.  I have  transmit- 
ted another  to  the  postmaster  general. 

Entertaining  full  confidence  that  you  will  duly  appreciate  my 
sincere  desire,  to  reconcile  a just  discharge  of  my  official  duties 
with  all  the  delicate  considerations  which  are  involved  in  the 
case  presented  to  me,  I have  respectfully  to  propose  to  you  that 
the  transmission  of  the  papers  referred  to  be  suspended,  until 
the  views  of  the  postmaster  general  shall  have  been  received. 

With  great  respect,  &e.  &c.  &c. 

(Signed)  SAMUEL  L.  GOUVERNEUR. 

Samuel  L.  Gouverneur,  esq. 

Sir:  Your  communication  addressed  to  “the  president  and 
directors  of  the  American  Anti  slavery  society,”  has  been  hand- 
ed me  by  Mr.  Bates,  and  shall  be  laid  before  the  executive  com- 
mittee. I am,  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant. 

ARTHUR  TAPPAN,  president  A.  A.  S.  society. 

New  York,  August  7,  1835. 

Anti-slavery  office,  New  York,  8th  August,  1835. 
Samuel  L.  Gouverneur , esq.  P.  M.  New  York. 

Dear  sir:  Your  favor  of  yesterday,  covering  a letter  from  the 
postmaster  of  Charleston,  in  regard  to  the  recent  violation  of 
the  United  States  mail  in  that  place,  and  proposing  to  us  to  sus- 
pend the  transmission  of  our  publications  until  the  views  of  the 
postmaster  general  shall  be  received — has  been  laid  before  the 
executive  committee  of  the  American  Anti  slavery  society,  and 
I am  instructed,  very  respectfully,  to  transmit  to  you  the  fol- 
lowing reply,  viz: 

“ Resolved , That  while  we  are  desirous  to  relieve  public  offi- 
cers from  any  unnecessary  difficulties  and  responsibilities,  we 
cannot  consent  to  surrender  any  of  the  rights  or  privileges, 
which  we  possess  in  common  with  our  fellow  citizens,  in  re- 
gard to  the  use  of  the  United  States  mail.”  With  much  re- 
spect, your  obedient  servant,  E.  WRIGHT,  jr. 

sec.  doin.  cor.  American  Anti  slavery  society. 

To  the  president  and  directors  of  the  American  Anti-slavery  so- 
ciety. 

Gentlemen:  I have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of 
your  letter  of  yesterday,  covering  a copy  of  a resolution  of  cer- 
tain persons  described  as  “the  executive  committee  of  the  Ame- 
rican Anti  slavery  society.” 

Early  on  the  morning  of  the  7th  inst.  I addressed  a communi- 
cation to  you,  enclosing  a copy  of  one  which  I received  from 
the  postmaster  at  Charleston.  Referring  you  to  the  peculiarly 
delicate  considerations  which  were  involved  in  the  case  he  pre- 
sented, I respectfully  proposed  to  you  to  suspend  the  transmis- 
sion of  your  papers  until  the  views  of  the  postmaster  general, 
before  whom  the  whole  subject  had  been  laid,  could  be  receiv- 
ed. This  communication  having  been  delivered  to  you  by  Mr, 
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Bates,  the  assistant  postmaster,  E received  a verbal  assurance 
that  you  would  cheerfully  comply  with  the  proposition  I had 
made.  In  lull  confidence  that  this  disposition  would  not  be 
changed,  I gave  the  necessary  instructions  to  separate  the  pa- 
pers relerred  to,  in  making  up  the  mail  for  that  portion  of  the 
country,  and  retain  them  at  this  office.  The  resolution  to  which 
I have  referred,  gave  me  the  fir*t  intimation  of  the  change  ol 
your  views;  and  was  received  at  this  office  about  the. lime  of 
closing  the  mail.  It  was,  therefore,  too  late  in  fact,  to  cause  a 
different  disposition  to  be  made  of  these  papers.  They  were 
accordingly  retained  here  in  pursuance  of  the  original  under- 
standing with  you,  nor  will  they  be  transmitted  by  mail  until 
the  instructions  of  the  postmaster  general  shall  have  been  re- 
ceived. 

Having  thus  placed  you  in  possession  of  the  facts,  I beg  leave 
to  refer  more  distinctly  to  the  resolution  of  your  committee. 
My  views  have  been  much  mistaken,  if  it  is  intended  to  imply 
that  I required  relief  at  your  hands  from  “any  difficulty  or  re- 
sponsibility,” whatever,  as  “a  public  officer.”  Had  you  de- 
clined, in  the  first  instance,  the  proposition  I had  offered,  my 
determination  would  have  been  promptly  announced  to  you. 
Placed  as  I was  in  a peculiarly  delicate  position;  appealed  to 
by  an  officer  of  the  same  department  at  a distance,  to  lend  my 
aid  in  preserving  the  public  peace— securing  the  safe  transmis- 
sion of  Lite  important  contents  of  that  valuable  branch  of  the 
mail  department — and  arresting  a course  of  excitement  which 
could  not  fail  to  lead  to  the  most  disastrous  results,  I should 
not  have  hesitated  to  adopt  that  course,  which,  in  my  judg- 
ment, the  highest  obligations  imposed,  had  it  even  demanded  in 
some  degree  a temporary  “surrender  of  the  rights  and  privi- 
leges” you  claim  to  possess.  While  manifesting  so  openly  your 
benevolence  to  the  colored  people,  I thought  I had  a right  to 
claim  some  portion  of  your  sympathies  for  the  white  population 
of  that  section  of  country— the  peculiar  situation  of  which  Mr. 
Huger  had  so  fully  described.  1 would  respectfully  ask,  gen- 
tlemen, what  injury  could  result  from  a momentary  suspension 
of  your  efforts,  compared  with  that  which  might  have  occurred, 
had  they  been  pushed  at  all  hazards? 

I entertain  for  you,  and  all  your  rights,  every  sentiment  of  re- 
spect which  is  due,  and  I deeply  regret  that  a departure  from 
the  original  understanding,  which  promised  to  pre  vent  all  ex- 
citement and  collision,  has  compelled  me  to  express  myself  so 
fully.  I have  reflected  deeply  on  the  subject.  The  laws  which 
secure  to  you  the  rights  you  claim,  also  impose  the  penalties  on 
those  who  infringe  them.  I shall  assume  the  responsibility  in 
the  case  yon  have  made  with  me,  and  to  the  law  and  my  supe- 
riors will  hold  myself  accountable.  With  great  respect,  &c  &c. 

SAMUEL  L.  GOUVERNEUR. 

New  York,  August  9,  1835. 

[The  letter  of  the  Charleston  postmaster  being  a private  let- 
ter, has  not  been  sent  to  us  for  publication.] 

© »<«•— 

THE  INCENDIARIES. 

From  the  Richmond  Whig,  .August  8. 

The  postmaster  at  Richmond  has  obligingly  furnished  us  with 
a copy  of  a letter  from  the  postmaster  general  to  the  postmaster 
at  Charleston,  which  is  an  interesting  paper,  to  lay  before  the 
public. 

Post  office  department,  5 th  August,  1835. 
Sir:  My  views  in  relation  to  the  subject  of  your  letter  of 
the  3d  inst.  may  be  learnt  from  the  enclosed  copy  of  letter  to 
the  postmaster  at  Charleston,  S.  C.  dated  4th  instant.  Very 
respectfully,  your  obedient  servant,  AMOS  KENDALL. 
Edin’d  Anderson,  assistant  postmaster,  Richmond  Fa. 

Post  office  department,  August  4th,  1835. 

P.  M.  Charleston,  S.  C. 

Sir:  In  vour  letter  of  the  29th  ult.  just  received,  you  inform 
me  that  t»y  the  steamboat  mail  from  New  York  your  office  had 
been  filled  with  pamphlets  and  tracts  upon  slavery;  that  the 
public  mind  was  highly  excited  upon  the  subject;  that  you 
doubted  the  safety  of  Hie  mail  itself  out  of  your  possession; 
that  you  had  determined,  as  the  wisest  course,  to  detain  these 
papers;  and  you  now  ask  instructions  from  the  department. 

Upon  a careful  examination  of  the  law,  I am  satisfied  that 
the  postmaster  general  has  no  legal  authority  to  exclude  news 
papers  from  the  mail,  nor  ptohibit  their  carriage  or  delivery 
on  account  of  their  character  or  tendency,  real  or  supposed. 
Probably,  it  was  not  thought  safe  to  confer  on  the  head  of  an 
executive  department  a power  over  the  press,  which  might  he 
perverted  and  abused. 

But  I am  not  prepared  to  direct  you  to  forward  or  deliver  the 
papers  ol  which  you  speak.  The  post  office  department  was 
created  to  serve  the  people  of  each  and  all  of  ilie  United  States, 
and  not  to  be  used  as  the  instrument  of  their  destruction.  None 
of  ttie  papers  detained  have  been  forwarded  to  me,  and  I can- 
not judge  for  myself  of  their  character  and  tendency;  hut  you 
inform  me.  that  they  are,  in  churaeier,  “the  mo<t  inflamma- 
tory and  inerndiary — and  insurrectionary  in  the  highest  de- 
gree.” 

By  no  act,  or  direction  of  mine,  official  or  private,  could  I 
be  induced  to  aid,  knowingly,  in  giving  circulation  to  papers 
of  this  description,  directly  or  indirectly.  We  owe  an  obliga- 
tion lo  the  laws,  but  a higher  one  to  the  communities  in  which 
we  Iivp,  and  if  the  former  be  perverted  to  destroy  the  latter, 
it  is  patriotism  to  disregard  them.  Entertaining  these  views,  f 
cannot  sanction,  and  will  not  condemn  the  step  you  have 


Your  justification  must  be  looked  for  in  the  character  of  the 
papers  detained,  and  the  circumstances  by  which  you  are  sur- 
rounded. 

[This  view  appears  to  us  such  as  the  postmaster  general 
was  obliged  to  take.  He  certainly  lias  no  power  to  exclude 
newspapers  from  transportation  by  the  mail,  and,  having  no 
such  power,  his  conclusions  upon  the  subject  are  as  libetal  as 
could  have  been  expected.  The  law  is  defective,  and  to  sup- 
ply its  omission,  until  congress  meets,  the  people  and  post- 
masters must  act  upon  their  own  responsibility.  All  men  will 
acknowledge  that,  the  circulation  of  these  incendiaiy  i rants  is 
out  of  the  question.  Whig.] 

On  which  the  “New  York  Evening  Post”  says — 

“In  giving  place  to  the  above  letter,  we  cannot  refrain  from 
accompanying  it  with  an  expression  of  our  surprise  and  regret 
that  M r.  Kendall,  iri  an  official  communication,  should  have  ex- 
pressed such  sentiments  as  this  extraordinary  letter  contains. 

1 f,  according  to  his  ideas  of  the  duties  of  patriotism,  every  post- 
master may  constitute  himself  a judge  of  the  laws,  and  suspend 
their  operation  whenever,  in  his  supreme  discretion,  it  shall 
seem  proper,  we  trust  Mr.  Kendall,  may  he  permitted  to  retire 
from  a post  where  such  opinions  have  extensive  influence,  ami 
enjoy  his  notions  of  patriotism  in  a private  station.  A pretty 
thing  it  is,  to  be  sure,  when  the  head  officer  of  the  post  office 
establishment  of  the  U.  States,  and  a member,  ex  officio,  of  the 
administration  of  the  general  government,  while  he  confesses  m 
one  breath  that  he  has  no  legal  power  to  prevent  the  carriage 
or  delivery  of  any  newspaper,  whatever  be  the  nature  of  rts 
contents,  declares  iri  the  very  next,  that  by  no  act  of  his  will  be 
aid,  directly  or  indirectly,  in  circulating  publications  of  an  in- 
cendiary and  inflammatory  character.  Who  gives  him  a right 
to  judge  of  what  is  incendiary  and  inflammatory?  Was  these 
any  reservation  of  that  sort  in  his  oath  of  office. 

From  the  Boston  Atlas— 

We  owe  an  obligation  to  the  laws,  but  a higher  one  to  the 
communities  in  which  we  live,  and  if  the  former  be  perverted 
to  destroy  the  latter,  it  is  patriotism  to  disregard  them. 
Entertaining  these  views,  I cannot  sanction  and  will  not  con- 
demn the  step  you  have  taken. 

Your  justification  must  be  looked  for  in  the  character  of  the 
papers  detained,  and  the  circumstances  by  which  you  are  sur- 
rounded. [ Kendall’s  letter  to  the  Charleston  postmaster. 

* * * * * This  if  the  sentiment  which  induced 

him  [gen.  J.]  to  hazard  the  despotic  doctrines  of  the  protest — to 
denounce  Hie  senate  and  the  judiciary — co-ordinate  branches 
of  the  government — and  to  patronize  the  repeated  acts  of  vio- 
lence and  outrage  that  have  marked  the  course  of  his  adminis- 
tration. It  is  die  sentiment  which  justifies  the  burning  of  the 
convent — ihe  Mississippi  outrages — the  attacks  of  the  New 
York  mobs  on  the  ballot  box— the  recent  Baltimore  riots — and 
any  and  every  act  of  madness  and  bloodshed  which  prepare  so- 
ciety for  a dissolution  into  its  original  elements — and  man  for  a 
return  to  what  is  miscalled  the  state  of  nature. 

What  higher  duty  can  we.  owe  to  the  community  in  which  we 
live,  than  to  obey  the  laws  which  that  community  has  framed? 
And  who  hut  that  community  is  to  decide  whether  or  not  those 
laws  are  beneficial  or  otherwise?  Is  an  individual,  or  a class 
of  individuals,  lo  say — we  deem  sucli  a law  to  be  unjust,  and 
it  is  patriotism  in  us  to  disregard  it?  We  deem  it  to  be  injuri- 
ous, and  we  shall  therefore  be  patriots  in  resisting  it?  Carry 
this  rule  into  practice,  and  will  you  have  a shadow  of  law  or 
authority  left  in  the  country? 

There  was  but  one  course  for  the  postmaster  general  to  have 
pursued;  and  that  is  to  have  directed  his  subordinate  officer  to 
follow  the  law  as  it  was  laid  down,  and  leave  the  result  to  the 
law.  IiK-tead  of  this,  he  tells  him  that  it  is  patriotism,  some- 
times, to  disregard  the  law. 

The  New  York  Commercial  Advertiser  holds  this  language — 
“There  is  no  power  in  New  England  that  can  infringe  the  liber* 
ly  of  the  press,  or  establish  a censorship  of  it.  If  the  madmen 
who  are  scattering  fire-brands,  arrows  and  death,  cannot  be 
persuaded,  or  “rebuked”  lo  silence,  we  see  no  other  alterna- 
tive, than  for  the  slaveholding  states  to  protect  themselves,  by 
establishing  all  the  odious  machinery  of  passports  and  examina- 
tions, to  which  travellers  in  Europe  are  subjected.  How  long 
onr  union  will  continue,  in  this  agitated  state  of  feeling,  we 
cannot  predict;  but  we  seriously  believe  that  the  sooner  it  be 
dissolved,  the  sooner  will  the  hopes  and  purposes  of  the  lead- 
ing abolitionists  be  accomplished.” 

[It  is  truly  a fearful  case — and  the  assumption  of  a danger- 
ous authority  that  may  be  plead  in  other  instances.  It  will 
tie  easy  to  make  a pretext,  a precedent  bring  established.  This 
is  another  of  the  evils  that  the  fanatics  will,  perchance,  bring 
about.  But  what  else  can  he  done?  Hard  is  the  the  necessity 
and  awful  may  be  the  results!  Those  who  know  what  “public 
opinion”  is,  in  different  places,  and  at  different  times,  will  not 
rely  upon  it.  It  is  the  creation  of  a temporary  feeling,  and  as 
uncertain  as  the  wind  and  waves.  It  is  admitted,  that  the  re- 
commendation is  for  an  exertion  of  power  beyond  the  law — that 
it  may  be  patriotism  to  disregard  the  law.  Does  not  every  “mob” 
si  t out  on  this  principle?  We  accord  in  the  conclusions  of  the 
“Atlas.”  In  the  extremity  of  the  case,  the  postmaster  at 
Charleston  should  only  have  been  told  to  net  as  his  own  discre- 
tion, under  a sense  of  his  own  responsibility,  would  justify.} 
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According  to  promise,  we  now  insert  the  speech  of  col. 
Benton , delivered  at  a public  dinner  given  to  him  at  St. 
Louis;  and  we  also  copy  (as  a close  to  that  discussion), 
the  speech  of  Mr.  C%/inthe  senate,  on  “executive  pa- 
tronage”— which  only  appeared  in  the  “National  Intelli- 
gencer of  the  19th  inst.  \ 

We  had  the  pleasure,  (and  truly  it  was  a great  plea-^ 
sure),  to  make  one  of  a party  of  about  eight  hundred  that 
attended  on  Tuesday  last,  the  25th  inst.  to  witness  the 
ceremony  of  formally  opening  the  Baltimore  and  Wash- 
ington rail  road.  It  was  a grand  and  glorious  sight! 
The  procession  consisted  of  seventeen  cars,  loaded  with 
about  fifty  happy  persons  each,  seated  entirely  at  their 
ease— which  were  drawn  by  four  locomotive  engines, 
the  George  Washington,  John  Adams,  Thomas  Jefferson 
and  James  JMadison ; and,  arriving  at  Bladensburg,  there 
met  another  train  of  cars  from  Washington,  also  drawn 
by  a locomotive,  and  filled  with  public  functionaries  and 
other  invited  guests,  where  congratulations  on  the  result 
of  the  labors  of  the  rail  road  company  were  passed  be- 
tween the  mayor  of  Washington  and  the  president  of  the 
company:  the  whole  party  then  proceeded  to  Washing- 
ton, and  soon  arrived  at  the  depot  at  the  foot  of  Capitol 
Hill,  where  a vast  crowd  of  people  was  assembled,  and 
rent  the  air  with  their  acclamations  at  this  victory  of 
science  over  time  and  space.  We  then  landed,  and  form- 
ing a procession,  on  foot,  preceded  by  a band  of  music, 
repaired  to  the  collations  that  had  been  provided  at 
Browids  and  Gadsby's  hotels,  where  the  best  of  things 
had  been  obtained,  and  were  abundantly  and  elegantly 
served  up — after  which  many  parties  of  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen paid  their  respects  to  the  president  of  the  United 
States,  or  visited  the  capitol,  the  library  of  congress,  the 
patent  office,  &c.  all  which  were  politely  thrown  open  to 
the  public,  and  attended  with  all  possible  courtesy  and 
consideration.  At  20  minutes  before  5 o’clock,  we  start- 
ed from  Washington,  and,  in  2 hours  and  20  minutes, 
were  at  the  depot  in  Charles  street,  including  the  time 
expended  by  taking  in  water,  and  in  changing  the  mode 
of  conveyance  to  beautiful  grey  horses,  at  Mount  Clare — 
the  locomotives  not  being  allowed  to  enter  the  built  parts 
of  the  city. 

It  is  thus  ascertained  that  from  Baltimore  to  Washing- 
ton, 40  miles,  is  distant  two  hours!  The  locomotives, 
( built  by  the  company J,  have  equal,  if  not  greater  power 
and  durability  than  any  in  the  world.  The  capacity  to 
transport  as  many  persons  as  can  be  desired,  will  be 
easily  gathered  from  the  facts  that  we  have  already  stated 
— at  least  one  thousand,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  by  the  aid 
ot 'five  locomotives,  entered  Washington. 

As  we  expect  soon  to  give  some  highly  interesting  sta- 
tistics of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  rail  road  company,  in- 
cluding its  lateral  branch  to  Washington,  we  shall  defer 
a present  particular  notice  of  other  things  that  happened; 
and  simply  remark  that  the  Thomas  viaduct  over  the 
Pa'.apsco  and  its  ravine,  (built  of  granite,  65  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  river,  and  one-eighth  of  a mile  in  length), 
is  the  most  beautiful  triumph  of  art  that  we  ever  saw — 
and  there  are  three  other  bridges,  or  viaducts,  which, 
but  for  this,  would  be  considered  great  curiosities. 

Not  the  slightest  accident  happened  to  mar  the  plea- 
sures of  the  day.  It  was  one  of  unalloyed  gratification. 
The  ladies  presented  a fair  specimen  of  the  “beauty  and 
fashion”  of  Baltimore;  and  there  were  not  less  than  three 
hundred  of  them. 

( XffThe  order  of  Jesuits  has  been  abolished  in  Spain— 
as  it  once  was  in  all  Europe;  a certain  position  in  the 
then  wild  lands  of  Russia  excepted  ! Their  temporalities 
are  forfeited  for  the  good  of  the  state.  See  the  decree. 

They  appear  to  have  been  exceedingly  active  in  favor 
of  Don  Carlos — whose  case  in  Spain  is  becoming  despe- 
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rate.  They  require  the  government  of  a strong  arm. 
Th§  pope,  himself,  at  one  time,  could  not  do  otherwise 
than  expel  them,  and  suppress  their  combinations. 

The  new  emperor  of  Austria  seems  to  have  shaken  off 
the  dominion  ot  Russia,  and  will  act  for  himself — having 
seceded  from  the  doctrines  of  the  holy  alliance;  and  will 
discontinue  the  subsidy  that  had  been  paid  to  Don  Carlos 
by  his  father.  So  says  the  London  Morning  Chronicle. 

Immense  meetings  of  the  people  have  been  held,  or 
will  be  holden  in  the  east  and  north,  as  well  as  in  the 
west  and  south,  concerning  the  doings  of  the  anti-slavery 
folks — two  or  three  of  which  we  publish  by  way  of 
specimens  of  the  rest.  The  effect  of  these  things  w ill  be 
the  constitution  of  a mighty  moral,  as  well  as  physical 
force,  to  act  against  the  fanatics,  and  the  slaves,  as  con- 
servators of  the  public  peace. 

We  have  a large  mass  of  matter  on  hand  of  a charac- 
ter* like  the  following — 

From  the  Charleston  Patriot  of  August  21. 

“A  man  calling  himself  R.  W.  Ca  **rnll7  but  U) hoco  real  n9ino7 
we  understand,  is  Wood,  and  who  has  carried  on  the  business 
of  a hair  dresser  for  some  years  in  this  city,  but  who  has  ren- 
dered himself  for  a long  period  obnoxious  to  the  citizens,  from 
his  connexion  with  slaves,  as  a receiver  of  stolen  goods,  parti- 
cularly the  article  of  cotton,  was  this  morning  compelled  to  un- 
dergo the  operation  of  Lynch’s  law.  Carroll  had  full  warning 
to  depart  from  the  city,  as  this  community  was  determined  no 
longer  to  submit  to  his  presence.  He  disregarded  this  warning 
and  appeared  to  brave  his  fate.  He  was  accordingly  taken  from 
his  residence  this  morning  between  8 and  9 o’clock,  and  about 
20  lashes  inflicted  on  him.  He  was  then  stripped  from  his  waist 
upwards,  tarred,  and  a coat  of  cotton,  not  feathers,  bestowed 
on  him,  from  the  crown  of  Iris  head  to  the  soles  of  his  feet,  so 
that  he  presented  a rather  ludicrous  aspect,  as  nothing  but  his 
face  was  visible,  peering  out  from  amass  of  white,  and  thus 
rendering  his  mode  of  punishment,  emblematic  of  the  nature  of 
his  offence,  as  an  extensive  contraband  dealer  in  the  principal 
staple  of  the  south.  He  was  then  marched  in  procession  through 
a few  of  our  principal  streets,  and  lodged  in  the  jail,  whence  he 
will  of  course  have  to  depart  the  city. 

“The  whole  proceeding  was  conducted  with  the  utmost  quiet- 
ness and  order,  several  respectable  citizens  lending  the  counte- 
nance of  their  presence  to  the  measure,  while  no  other  indivi- 
dual was  in  any  way  molested.  The  impunity  with  which  this 
man  has,  for  a length  of  time,  carried  on  his  operations,  depre- 
dating through  his  concealed  agents  extensively  on  the  property 
of  the  citizens,  and  the  cunning  with  which  he  laid  his  plans  of 
plunder  and  eluded  the  proof  of  his  villainy,  rendered  it  abso- 
lutely necessary  that  some  measure  should  be  adopted  to  rid 
this  community  of  his  presence.  Such  was  the  feeling  of  ab- 
fiorrence  which  the  conduct  of  Carroll  had  inspired,  that  not  a 
sympathizing  voice  was  raised  in  his  favor. 

“To  form  some  idea  of  Carroll’s  depredations  it  is  said,  on 
good  authority,  that  he  has  shipped  as  many  as  seventy  bales  of 
cotton  in  a season,  by  the  line  ships  going  to  New  York , made 
up  of  spoils,  which  were  obtained  by  a corruption  of  our  ser- 
vants, which  it  would  be  impossible  any  longer  to  permit.” 

But  what  is  this  more  than  the  proceedings  of  a mob, 
however  rightfully  the  man  might  have  been  punished? 
He  was  deposited  too,  in  the  jail  of  the  city! 

Tire  fanatics  are,  certainly,  engaged  in  a great  and  si- 
multaneous effort  to  lead  the  blacks  into  excesses  that 
can  end  only  in  their  more  bitter  persecution — or  swift 
destruction.  It  might  have  been  possible  to  have  brought 
about  a partial  rising  of  them,  in  some  of  the  states — but 
the  horrors  that  would  have  attended  their  course  must 
have  aroused  in  every  white  man  a disposition  to  annihi- 
late them,  and  sweep  them  from  the  face  of  the  earth. 

*Nor  are  they  confined  to  any  particular  subject  or  place,  or 
manner,  as  for  instance — A town  meeting  was  held  in  Canaan, 
in  the  county  of  Grafton,  New  Hampshire,  on  the  31st  ult.  at 

which  a vole  passed  for  the  removal  of  the  Noyes  academy,  at 
which  black  and  white  persons  are  promiscuously  received.  A 
committee  was  appointed  to  carry  the  vote  into  execution.  On 
Monday  of  last  week,  the  committee,  with  other  inhabitants  of 
the  town  and  neighboring  towns,  to  the  number  of  about  300, 
assembled,  with  from  80  to  100  yoke  of  oxen,  and  removed  the 
academy  to  a distance  of  about  half  a mile,  and  left  it  in  the 
midst  of  a sw„3mp. 
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The  poor  blacks,  perhaps,  could  not  have  calculated  this  | 

which  must  have  been  evident  to  the  false  men  who 

urged  them  forward,  cowardly  and  ieloniously  avoiding, 
for  themselves,  a participation  in  the  dangerous  proceed- 
ings they  invited.  There  is  a degree  ot  cruelty  in  this  | 
matter,  on  the  part  of  the  pretended  friends  of  the  j 
blacks,  at  which  the  mind  of  every  feeling  man  revolts—  j 
for,  fail  it  must;  and  then  the  severity  of  the  punishment 
that  would  follow  it. 

Among  the  expedients  resorted  to  is  the  sending  of 
large  packages  to  different  persons,  filled  with  incendia- 
ry publications,  some  of  them  printed  on  muslin  by,  way 
of  handkerchiefs,  &c.  A case  so  filled  was  lately  re- 
ceived at  Philadelphia,  without  order  or  advice,  was  re- 
cently discovered — and,  being  immediately  given  up  bv 
the  consignee,  was  taken  to  the  middle  of  the  Delaware^, 
and  totally  destroyed.  There  are  good  reasons  to  be- 
lieve that  the  bloody-minded  fanatics  are  expending 
thousands  of  dollars  in  this  way;  and  doing  much,  indeed, 4 
to  rivet  the  chains  and  lessen  the  comforts  of  slaves,  By 
depriving  them  of  the  confidence  of  their  owners,  from 
which  flows  so  many  blessings  upon  those  who  have  lived 
happily  together.  And  yet  further — the  doctrine  of  im- 
mediate abolition  has  a direct  reaction,  and  will  forbid 
emancipation,  in  numerous  cases. 

hi 

The  Ohio  boundary  troubles,  Ave  regret  to  perceive, 
still  wear  an  angry  aspect.  On  the  7th  instant,  a general 
order  was  issued  by  adjutant  general  S.  C.  Andrews,  b^. 
direction  of  the.  gnvernor.nf  Ohio,  as  Commander-in-chief, 
to  tiie  several  generals  of  division  of  the  militia,  to  as- 
certain “what  number  of  volunteer  cavalry  and  mounted 
riflemen  can  be  raised  and  equipped  within  their  several 
commands,  that  will  be  willing  to  march  at  a moment’s 
warning  to  defend  the  rights  and  honor  of  the  state,  to 
sustain  the  civil  authority  in  the  discharge  of  their  du- 
ties, and  to  protect  the  citizens  within  their  constitution- 
al limits  of  the  state.” 

As  a reason  for  this  proceeding  the  general  order  setsj 
out — '“As  the  aspect  of  affairs  on  our  northern  frontier' 
appears  daily  more  threatening,  from  the  violent  and  uni 
justifiable  course  pursued  by  the  authorities  of  the  terri- 
tory of  Michigan,  and  their  refusal  to  comply  with  the 
arrangement  entered  into  at  Washington,  on  the  3d  of 
July,  with  the  president  of  the  United  States — it  is  sup- 
posed that  an  armed  force  will,  in  all  probability,  be  ne- 
cessary to  restrain  their  outrages,  and  protect  our  com- 
missioners appointed  for  running  and  re-marking  our 
northern  boundary  line,  as  well  as  to  sustain  our  civil 
authority,  and  protect  our  citizens  within  the  constitu- 
tional boundaries  of  the  state.” 

The  Dutch  frigate  De  Mars,  capt.  Arriem,  of  44  guns 
and  340  men,  and  Dutch  brig  of  war  Sneeneid,  captain 
Ferguson,  of  14  guns  and  74  men,  have  arrived  at  New 
York.  In  passing  up  the  narrows  they  fired  a salute, 
which  was  returned  from  Fort  Hamilton.  Passenger  in 
the  frigate,  his  R.  H.  prince  Henry,  son  of  his  R.  H.  the 
prince  of  Orange.  They  are  from  Curracoa. 

There  has  been  yet  another  great  fire  at  New  York, 
commencing  at  156  Water  street,  and  several  lives  lost, 
by  persons  sleeping  in  the  upper  stories.  The  loss  is  es- 
timated at  100,000  dollars.  Insured. 

The  Paterson  Intelligencer  states — 

“After  six  weeks  of  idleness,  arising  from  an  unhappy  disa- 
greement betwwfirclhe  mill  owners  and  a portion  of  the  mill 
hands,  relative  t/PTne  time  of  working,  our  town  has  again  re- 
sumed its  wonted  cheerfulness  and  is  now  a scene  of  industry 
and  contentment.  Most,  if  not  all  the  factories  have  started, 
and  are  in  partial  operation— but  it  will  probably  be  some  little 
time  before  those  of  the  hands  who  left  town  to  seek  employ- 
ment, will  return.  The  wecklx/  wages  paid  to  cotton  mill  hands 
in  this  town,  are  estimated  at  upwards  of  4,000  dollars.  There 
has  consequently  in  this  unfortunate  strike  been  an  entire  loss 
of  24,000  dollars,  which  would  otherwise  have  been  directly 
paid  to  the  hands,  and  thence  passed  through  all  the  advan-. 
tageous  currents  of  trade,  shedding  its  comforts  at  every  step. 

“1  he  time  which  the  hands  now  matte  per  week,  isG9  hours, 
or  llj  per  day.” 

At  the  Episcopal  convention  in  session  at  Philadelphia, 
the  following  prelates  were  present: 


Right  rev.  bishops  White  and  Onderdonk  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, Moore  of  Virginia,  Brownell  of  Connecticut,  On- 
derdonk of  New  York,  Stone  of  Maryland,  Chase  of  Il- 
linois, Mellvaine  of  Ohio,  Doane  of  New  Jersey,  Hop- 
kins of  Vermont,  Otey  of  Tennessee,  and  Smith  of  Ken- 
tucky. The  following  bishops  are  absent — Meade  of 
Virginia,  Bowen  of  North  Carolina,  Griswold  of  Massa- 
chusetts and  Ives  of  South  Carolina.  The  latter  gentle- 
man is  absent  in  Europe,  on  account  of  health. 

The  commissioners  appointed  under  the  British  act 
for  the  abolition  of  slavery  have  made  an  inter-colonial 
apportionment  of  the  twenty  millions  placed  at  their  dis- 
posal. From  their  published  statement  it  appears  that 
ffje  number  of  slaves  in  the  British  colonial  possessions, 
amounts  to  780,993,  of  the  relative  value  of  £45,281,738 
15s.  101J.  The  owners  of  the  slaves  will  therefore  re- 
ceive about  four-ninths  of  their  l'elative  value.  The  pro- 
portion for  the  island  of  Jamaica  is  £6,161,927  5s.  10 %d. 
and  the  relative  value  of  the  slaves  is  £13,951,139  2s.  3r/. 

So  great  hax'e  been  the  recent  importations  into  the 
port  ol  New  York,  that  the  clerks  and  officers  of  the  cus- 
tom house  are  said  to  be  absolutely  overwhelmed  Avith 
their  duties.  It  is  stated  that  the  custom  house  is  con- 
stantly filled  Avith  merchants  and  others,  who  have  to  wait 
for  hours  at  the  desks  before  they  can  be  served. 

The  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce  of  Saturday 
evening  says — “Our  importing  interest  has  been  thrown 
inio  some  excitement  by  the  seizure  of  a considerable 
quantity  of  goods  belonging  to  one  of  our  principal  im- 
porting houses,  on  the  allegation  that,  though  liable  to  a 
heavy  duty,  they  had  been  entered  by  the  name  of  goods 
which  are  free:  such  as  calicoes  by  the  name  of  merino 
cloths.” 

The  same  paper  of  a subsequent  date,  adds — “We  are 
informed  by  a member  of  the  house,  (by  whom  the  goods 
were  imported),  that  the  goods  in  question  are  seven 
packages,  and  that  the  information  of  their  having  been 
wrongly  entered  was  given  at  me  custom  house  by  him- 
self after  discovering  the  real  character  of  the  goods,  ac- 
companied with  a request  for  liberty  to  make  a new  en- 
try, which  was  refused,  at  least  for  the  present,  and  the 
goods  seized.” 

The  NeAv  York  Transcript  states  that  a Avealthy  mer- 
chant of  that  city  has  been  detected  in  smuggling  lead  to 
a very  large  extent.  To  avoid  paying  the  duties  impos- 
ed by  government  on  the  importation  of  that  article,  he 
adopted  the  singular  expedient  of  receiving  cargoes  of 
common  wines  from  Europe,  contained  in  casks  made  of 
lead,  exceeding  in  thickness  more  than  tAvo  inches.  The 
matter  is  to  undergo  a judicial  investigation. 

The  Constit/idion  frigate,  com.  Elliot,,  sailed  for  the 
Mediterranean  last  week. 

The  rev.  Calvin  Cotton,  in  his  work  noAv  in  the  press 
at  New  York,  entitled  “Four  Years  in  Great  Britain,” 
estimates  the  ecclesiastical  expenses  all  over  Christianity 
at  20,000,000  of  pounds! — England  and  Wales  pay  near- 
ly half. 

A cotton-wood  tree,  ninety-four  feet  long  and  four 
feet  in  diameter,  recently  fell  across  a steamboat,  on  the 
JWisiissippi,  (which  was  “bugging”  the  slim-p,  to  avoid  a 
current),  by  which  two  persons  were  killed  and  several 
wounded.  It  broke  through  the  boiler  deck,  under  which 
they  were  sleeping.  This,  we  believe,  is  a new  incident 
in  the  dangers  of  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi. 

The  three  story  brick  house  and  lot,  corner  of  Pine 
street  and  Broadway,  New  York — the  lot  thirty  feet  on 
Broadway,  and  one  hundred  and  five  feet  deep,  was  sold 
at  the  Merchant’s  Exchange,  by  the  Messrs.  Bleekers, 
for  $46,500. 

During  the  last  week,  seven  or  eight  persons  died  at 
Bel-Air,  Maryland,  in  consequence  of  eating  crabs. 
They  died  almost  instantaneously — casting  a general 
gloom  over  the  village.  We  are  told  that  the  crabs, 
(probably  stale),  were  assisted  in  their  cholera-like  work 
by  water  melons ! The  village  was,  otherwise,  healthy. 
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It  is  stated  that  the  “ foreign  influence ” in  New  York, 
is  40,000  votes — of  which  10,000  are  in  the  city. 

The  late  authorities  of  Venezuela , sent  to  St.  Thomas, 
have  been  recalled — Paez  has  restored  constitutional 
order.  It  is  pleasant  to  find  a general  employed  in  the 
works  of  peace. 

A Mr.  Amasa  Stone,  of  Rhode  Island,  has  made  an 
important  improvement  in  the  power  loom,  and  is  now 
in  Manchester,  England,  with  every  prospect  of  making 
his  fortune  by  the  invention. 

The  “Massachusetts  Eagle,”  printed  at  Lenox,  has  the 
following  paragraph  and  remarks: 

Lathrop's  battle.  A meeting  was  held  in  Deerfield  on  the 
20ih  inst.  to  make  arrangements  for  the  celebration  of  the  anni- 
versary of  Laihrop’s  battle,  commonly  called  the  bloody  brook 
massacre,  in  which  a large  body  of  men  from  Essex  county 
were  cut  off  by  Indians,  supposed  to  be  led  by  king  Phillip,  in 
person.  It  was  resolved  to  celebrate  it  by  laying  the  corner 
stone  of  a monument  to  be  erected  on  the  battle  field,  and  by 
the  delivery  of  a public  address. 

[This  is  as  it  should  be.  It  is  due  to  the  past , the  present  and 
to  the  future,  to  erect  monuments  to  commemorate  the  mighty 
acts  of  our  pilgrim  and  revolutionary  fathers.  How  happens  it 
that  our  brethren  of  the  metropolis  have  never  thought  of  erect- 
ing some  memorial  on  the  spot  where,  the  first  overt  act  of  the 
the  revolution  was  done?  It  may  be  doubted,  if  there  are  many 
of  the  UltiabiCmlo  .mHor  thzui^ui  n.hn  Iuuuil  uilwto  fhi* 

wharf  is  situated,  formerly  called  “ Griffin's;’'  and  a still  less 
number,  who  can  point  to  that  side  of  the  wharf  at  which  the 
lttea  ships”  lay.  In  connexion  with  this,  the  portrait  of  Samuel 
Mams,  should  be  in  Faneuii  Hall,  at  the  side  of  that  of  John 
Hancock .] 

At  Lockport,  New  York,  while  boring  for  water  a few 
days  since,;  at  the  Eagle  tavern,  they  struck  a vein  of  in- 
flammable vapor  or  gas,  at  the  depth  of  about  70  feet, 
with  which  it  is  now  the  intention  to  light  the  whole 
house. 

The  following  will  shew  what  our  country  may  be- 
come, when  the  spare-labor  of  our  women  and  children 
shall  be  devoted  to  its  cultivation: 

The  quantity  of  raw  silk  manufactured  in  Europe  is  almost 
incredible.  In  France,  though  large  quantities  are  produced  at 
home,  yet  they  annually  import  raw  silk  to  the  amount  of 
30,000,000  of  francs,  equal  to  $5,400,000.  This  is  supposed  to 
be  about  one-third  of  the  amount  manufactured.  Though  the 
climate  of  England  does  not  admit  of  the  growing  of  silk,  and 
they  are  dependent  on  other  countries  for  a supply,  yet  the 
amount  manufactured  is  astonishing.  A late  authentic  work 
on  the  silk  trade,  states  there  were  imported  from  1821  to  1828, 
24,157,568  lbs.  of  raw  silk,  at  a cost  of  $120,787,568.  Of  this 
great  importation,  $59,881,283  was  from  Italy.  With  such  a 
foreign  market  as  England  alone,  in  addition  to  a home  con- 
sumption of  $20,000,000  annually,  need  the  American  culturist 
fear  overdoing? 

It  is  calculated  by  suitably  informed  persons,  that  no 
less  than  14,000,000,000  silkworms  die  every  year,  vic- 
tims to  the  production  of  the  amount  of  silk  which  is  con- 
sumed for  one  year  in  England  alone. 

Several  rich  specimens  of  gold  ore,  found  in  Gooch- 
land and  Fluvana  counties,  have  been  recently  exhibited 
to  the  editor  of  the  Richmond  Compiler.  The  results  of 
operations  in  the  mines  in  those  counties  show  an  average 
yield,  in  one  case,  of  $S  15  to  the  bushel  of  pulverized 
ore,  and  in  another  of  $3  to  $5  per  bushel. 

The  cholera  had  nearly  ceased  at  Russellville,  Ky.  af- 
ter carrying  off  more  than  one  hundred  of  the  people. 
But  has  broken  out  with  great  violence,  at  Versailles, 
causing  twenty-one  deaths  in  24  hours.  Medical  aid  has 
been  sent.  These  are  awful  instances  of  the  malignity 
of  the  disease,  the  population  of  the  places  being  consi- 
dered. 

A letter  from  Toulon,  France,  dated  July  6,  says — 

I told  you  some  days  ago,  that  the  cholera  afflicted  this  city 
in  a considerable  degree.  Alas!  that  was  nothing,  or  next  to 
nothing.  But  sirtce  the  day  before  yesterday,  the  violence  of 
this  dreadful  scourge  has  been  beyond  all  expression,  and  uni- 
versal consternation  prevails.  Our  streets  are  deserted,  our 
shops  closed,  and  I believe  I do  not  exaggerate  when  I say,  that 


we  have  now  ri6t  above  10,000  inhabitants  in  Toulon,  the  usual 
population  of  which  is  35,000. 

Trade  of  JVerv  Orleans.  The  Bulletin  of  the  12th 
instant,  presents  the  following  estimate  or  calculation  of 
the  value  of  a few  leading  items  embraced  in  the  com- 
merce of  New  Orleans,  for  the  past  year: 

Cotton, 37,000,000 

Sugar  and  molasses 9,000,000 

Tobacco, 3,250,000 

Lard,  pork  and  bacon, 3,500,000 

Flour  and  corn, 1 ,750'000 

Lead, 1.000,000 

Banging  and  rope, 1,300,000 

Whiskey...... 590,000 

57,300,000 

Other  articles  received  from  the  inte- 
rior probably, 12,700.000 


$70,000,000 

It  was  supposed  by  the  estimate  that  the  trade  coast- 
wise from  abroad,  including  the  goods  that  pass  through 
the  city,  would  amount  to  an  equal  sum. 

A Tallahassee  paper  has  the  following: 

In  East  Florida,  notwithstanding  the  cultivation  of  the  cane 
continues  less  unsuccessfully,  and  a period  may  arrive  of  more 
propitious  seasons,  better  experience,  more  capital  and  more 
encouraging  prices  abroad,  which  may  cause  the  general  culti- 
vation to  be  resumed. 

In  juciilc  icrtijc  coil,  i must  observe,  that 

16  stalks  have  been  produced  from  a single  joint  of  cane,  and 
another  14,  from  sandy  land;  average  inimuer  ui  ivjuims  in  ru 
stalks.  Ten  of  these  weighed  50|-  pounds.  2,000  lbs.  is  a com- 
mon quantity  of  sugar  from  one  acre.  One  planter  made  1,800 
lbs.  using  8 joints  only,  and  leaving  4 for  seed.  The  cane  was 
planted  feet  apart.  If  it  had  been  at  3 feet  only,  and  with 
an  iron  mill,  he  supposed  he  would  make  4,000  lbs.  to  the  acre. 
Another,  with  40  hands,  made  50  lihds.  of  sugar,  80  bbls.  mo- 
lasses, 6,000  bushels  corn,  40  bales  cotton,  600  bushels  rice,  be- 
sides sundry  improvements,  and  clearing  130  acres.  One  hand 
can  easily  manage  four  acres  of  cane,  with  a little  cotton.  I 
could  multiply  examples  of  this  kind,  were  it  not  for  fear  of 
fatigueing  you.  I close,  therefore,  by  remarking,  that  a friend 
of  mine  redeems  the  loss  before  mentioned  of  cutting  down  the 
cane  prematurely,  by  burying  or  covering  it  carefully,  by  which 
operation  the  cane  recovers  in  part,  and  gives  a produce  of 
double  the  quantity. 

Remains  of  the  mammoth  are  frequently  met  within 
the  United  States,  and  must  once  have  been  numerous. 

We  learn  that  a few  days  ago  the  men  engage  d on  the  Sandy 
and  Beaver  canal,  discovered  some  of  the  remains  of  the  won- 
derful mammoth  that  appears  to  be  ho  longer  an  animal  of  life. 
They  consist  of  a tusk  5 feet  2 inches  long,  weighing  32  pounds 
— one  end  of  which  had  the  appearance  of  having  been  broken 
off— a grinder,  weighing  between  8 and  9 pounds,  and  measur- 
ing ten  inches  in  length.  A joint  of  the  spine  was  also  found. 
The  teeth  were  found  about  two  rods  distant  from  each  other, 
and  the  joint  of  the  spine  a considerable  distance  from  the 
teeth. 

It  is  calculated  that  the  number  of  lives  lost  in  Egypt 
by  the  present  visitation  of  the  plague,  is  not  less  than 
200,000. 

Extract  from  a letter,  dated  Halifax,  26th  July. 

“Large  quantities  of  flour  have  been  imported  into  this  place 
from  the  Canadas  this  season;  already  there  have  arrived  up- 
wards of  12,000  barrels.  Sales  have  been  made  for  good  fine  at 
$6  at  90  days.  This  will  prevent  the  American  flour,  now  in 
bond,  from  coming  into  the  market  for  consumption.  Business 
of  all  descriptions  is  unusually  dull,  and  the  inhabitants  leaving 
every  day  for  the  United  States,  where  it  appears  they  get  im- 
mediate employment.  Not  a single  vessel  leaves  but  gets  as  ma- 
ny passengers  as  they  are  allowed  to  take. 

A southern  postmaster  writes  to  a friend  in  this  city  as 
follows:  “Yesterday,  while  examining  the  mail  in  search 
of  ‘incendiaries’  I discovered  a letter  written  on  a beau- 
tiful sheet  of  pink  paper.  I broke  it  open,  and  lo,  and 
behold,  it  was  a love  letter  from  our  old  friend  Miss 

to  young of  this  village.  It  would  make  you 

laugh  to  read  it.”  Only  hear  the  impudent  scoundrel. 
He  not  only  assumes  the  responsibility  of  searching  the 
United  States  mail,  but  would  make  public  the  contents 
of  a private  love  letter.  Shade  of  Washington ! Where 
are  our  liberties.  [ Boston  Jitlas. 

Vert  near  an  accident.  We  understand  that  on  Thurs- 
day evening,  as  the  Providence  cars  were  on  their  way  from 
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Providence  with  the  passengers  from  the  Lexington,  when  in 
the  farther  part  of  Mansfield,  they  run  into  a drove  of  cattle, 
and  soon  found  that  their  cow-catcher,  which  they  have  wisely 
placed  on  their  night  engine,  had  gathered  together  two  of  the 
herd,  and  was  proceeding  with  them  at  a rapid  rate,  without 
any  damage  to  the  cars,  or  the  knowledge  of  the  passengers, 
till  the  engineer  saw  his  new  freight,  and  stopped  to  discharge. 
The  cow  catcher  is  a lattice  work  platform  constructed  in  front 
of  the  locomotive,  so  as  to  take  upon  it  any  animal  with  which 
it  may  come  in  contact.  An  excellent  contrivance  to  avoid  ac- 
cidents. [Bosl.  Centincl. 

Jack,  a negro  man,  vs.  Mary  Martin.  We  copy  from  the 
Journal  of  Commerce,  with  a few  slight  alterations,  what  we 
find  in  that  paper  of  this  morning,  concerning  this  case. 

The  court  of  errors  opened  on  Saturday  in  the  common  coun- 
cil room  of  the  City  Hall,  and  proceeded  at  once  to  deliver  their 
opinion  in  the  case  of  Jack , a negro , plaintiff  in  error , vs.  Mary 
Martin,  defendant  in  error,  one  of  considerable  moment,  and  of 
peculiar  interest  at  the  present  time. 

It  is  perhaps  known  that  both  the  superior  court  of  this  city 
and  the  supreme  court  of  the  state  have  in  this  case  decided 
that  the  congressional  provision  for  the  recaption  of  fugitive 
slaves  is  paramount  to  the  stale  law  on  the  same  subject,  and 
that  the  person  arrested  cannot  have  the  statute  remedy  of  ha- 
beas corpus,  or  the  common  law  writ  of  homine  replegiando,  by 
which  latter  process  this  action  was  commenced. 

Chancellor  Walworth  delivered  his  opinion  on  Saturday, 
going  at  length  into  the  case,  asserting  positively  the  contrary 
of  the  opinion  pronounced  by  the  two  inferior  couits  on  the 
constitutional  question,  and  expressing  himself  distinctly  that 
in  every  case  of  arrest  the  person  arrested  has  a right  to  have 
the  question  of  slave  or  not  tried  by  a jury.  Though  the  deci- 
sion of  the  court  below  wa»  amnucu  on  puinw, 

this  areat  nrinointe.  affecting  the  two  great  interests,  slavery 
and  state  rights,  is  to  be  considered  unsettled. 

Messrs.  Sedgowick  and  Field,  for  the  plaintiff  in  error. 

O’Connor,  for  the  defendant  in  error. 

The  case  of  the  slave  Jack,  was  again  brought  before  the 
court  of  errors  yesterday,  and  the  question  discussed  whether 
the  claimant  of  the  slave  should  be  allowed  damages  for  the 
loss  of  his  services  whilst  the  slave  was  detained  under  the 
writ  of  error.  In  relation  to  this  the  following  propositions 
were  made:  First,  that  the  claimant  should  be  paid  the  actual 
amount  of  his  losses  on  account  of  the  slave’s  detention.  This 
proposition  was  negatived,  and  it  was  then  moved  that  the 
claimant  should  be  allowed  six  cents.  This  was  also  negatived, 
and  a proposal  was  made  to  give  the  claimant  $60,  which  was 
also  negatived.  Mr.  Stower  then  proposed  to  give  him  $20,  as 
the  supposed  interest  on  the  costs-  awarded  against  the  slave. 
This  was  agreed  to  by  the  court.  The  slave  has  been  withheld 
from  the  owner  during  the  pendency  of  the  suit  in  the  three 
courts,  two  years,  of  which  about  twelve  months  on  the  writ  of 
error. 

Antt-slavery!  Last  Lord’s  day  evening,  Dr.  Skinner,  the 
newly  appointed  governor  of  Liberia,  gave  another  address  at 
the  Baptist  meeting  house  in  Brooklyn,  New  York,  and  at  the 
close,  a few  gentlemen  of  various  denominations  tarried,  and 
made  up  the  sum  of  $250,  in  order  that  the  only  remaining  slave 
depot  within  the  territorial  limits  of  the  colony  might  be  broken 
up,  by  purchasing  the  soil  from  the  Bassa  tribe,  of  the  place 
called  -‘Little  Bassa,”  about  twenty  five  miles  from  Bassa 
Cove;  and  when  purchased  by  the  governor,  it  is  to  be  called 
Brooklyn.  Dr.  Skinner  says,  that  when  this  is  done,  the  slave 
trader  will  pack  up  and  be  off.  as  one  did  lately  at  Port  Cres- 
noii,  when  ‘.hat  was  obtained.' 

This  is  the  kind  of  anti  slavery  that  we  like;  it  goes  directly 
to  the  root  of  the  evil,  and  is  not  a zeal  that  is  all  expended  in 
ink  and  words,  and  it  is  such  as  certain  folks  called  coloniza- 
tiomsts  are  somewhat  familiar  with.  [American  Baptist. 
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By  an  arrival  at.  New  York,  we  have  extracts  from  London 
papers  of  the  23d  July. 

The  great  topic  of  interest  in  the  London  papers  is  the  debate 
on  the  Irish  church  bill.  Sir  Robert  Peel  made  his  important 
motion,  as  arindunced  early  in  the  month,  for  instructions  to 
the  committee  to  divide  the  bill,  on  the  22d,  and  supported  it 
by  a speech  of  great  effort.  The  proceedings  were  watched 
with  great  interest,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  ques- 
tion was,  (or  will  be),  made  a trial  of  strength  between  the  two 
parties. 

The  house  of  commons  had  voted  to  admit  the  ladies  to  hear 
the  debate.  Hitherto  they  have  only  been  able  to  enjoy  that 
pleasure  by  getting  to  the  top  of  the  house  and  listening  through 
Ine  ventilator,  in  a most  inconvenient  situation. 

..  Tjj?  were  to  sail  from  Portsmouth  on 

the  21st  of  July,  for  Quebec. 

The  receiver  general  of  Upper  Canada,  now  in  London,  has 
negotiated  two  loans  on  the  part  of  the  government  of  that 
province,  each  for  £-200,000-one  with  Messrs.  Baring,  Brothers 
& Co.  the  interest  5 percent,  payable  half  yearly  in  London, 
and  the  capital  to  be  repaid  in  London  in  twenty  years.  The 
whole  amount,  £400,000,  has  been  raised  for  the  purpose  of 
constructing  canals,  and  to  improve  and  extend  the  navigation 
Of  the  St.  Lawrcnee,  as  well  as  the  great  lakes.  The  revenue 


of  Upper  Canada,  as  appears  by  official  documents,  which  iri 
1820  was  about  £30,000  per  annum,  amounted  last  year  to 
£ 125,000,  while  the  expenditure,  including  the  charge  on  the 
public  debt,  (£200,000  sterling  in  English  and  £180,000  cur- 
rency in  Canada),  schools,  roads,  &c.  is  about  £59,000,  show- 
ing consequently  a surplus  revenue  of  £66,000  per  annum,  ap- 
plicable also  to  internal  impiovemerils. 

[The  improvement  of  the  navigation  of  the  river  St.  Law- 
rence, is  rapidly  advancing.  We  recently  had  an  opportunity 
of  examining  the  works  in  the  neighborhood  of  Cornwall.  The 
canal  around  the  rapids  is  nine  feet  deep,  one  hundred  feet 
wide,  at  the  bottom,  and  two  hundred  at  the  surface.  Ilia 
under  the  general  superintendence  of  judge  Wright, of  this  city.] 

[ N . Y.  Commercial. 

The  roof  of  a tunnel  dug  near  Watford  for  the  London  and 
Birmingham  railway,  fell  in  on  the  16th  July,  and  buried  ten 
men  beneath,  all  of  whom  are  supposed  to  have  been  killed  in- 
stantly. 

It  is  stated  that  the  American  squadron  left  Naples  previous 
to  the  30th  of  June,  with  80,000  ducats.  The  sum  is  the  annual 
instalment  of  the  indemnity  which,  conformably  to  the  last  con- 
vention, the  crown  of  Naples  has  to  pay  to  the  United  States, 
for  the  confiscation  of  merchandise  by  Murat,  according  to  the 
decrees  of  Berlin  and  Milan. 

American  stocks,  July  20.  New  York,  1837, 96;  do.  1845, 111^ 
12i;  Pennsylvania,  1860,  103^;  Ohio,  6’s,  1850,  113,  14;  Missis- 
sippi,1841,  ’51,  110;  Alabama*,  1863,95^,96;  United  Stales  bank, 
1836,23;  Louisiana  state,  1879,  26^;  bank  of  Louisiana,  1870, 
■27-i-;  New  Orleans  C.  & B.-Co.  23;  New  York  Life  and  Trust, 
96i,  97. 

Melancholy  accounts  continue  to  be  given  of  the  suffering  of 
the  poor  in  various  counties,  and  particularly  in  Mayo,  (Ire- 
land). More  than  7,000  persons  in  that  county  are  said  to  be 

Jooi;iu»..v«v.f  tl„  mid  upnardo  of  9,000 

are  described  as  sleeping  on  the  bare  ground,  or  with  no  better 
beds  than  heath  and  rushes;  and  all  this  in  addition  to  suffering 
the  pangs  of  hunger. 

The  Dublin  Evening  Post  gives  long  and  alarming  accounts 
of  disturbances  in  Armagh,  Belfast,  Enniskillen  and  various 
places,  occasioned  by  Orange  processions.  The  earl  of  Mul- 
grave  had  taken  prompt  and  decided  measures  to  prevent  and 
suppress  the  outrages. 

A phenomenon  has  appeared  in  London  in  the  shape  of  an 
unstamped  newspaper,  notwithstanding  the  severity  of  the  pro- 
hibitions in  the  stamp  act.  Its  price  is  2 Jrf.  whilst  the  cost  of 
the  ordinary  stamped  papers  is  Id.  Two  numbers  had  appeared 
and  no  measures  had  been  taken  to  suppress  it.  Lord  Brough- 
am is  said  to  be  an  active  instigator  of  its  publication. 

Accounts  had  been  received  at  Paris  of  a severe  check  sus- 
tained by  the  French  near  Algiers,  on  the  27th  of  June,  from  an 
Arab  chiel  called  Abdel  Kaber.  The  loss  in  killed  was  500,  and 
the  routed  Frenchmen  were  not  able  to  bring  off  their  baggage 
or  even  their  wounded;  and  it  was  with  difficulty  that  general 
Trezel,  with  the  remains  of  his  forces,  made  his  way  back  to 
Oran.  The  Arabs  were  fifteen  thousand  in  number.  Marshal 
Clausel  was  immediately  ordered  to  Algiers,  to  take  the  com- 
mand, and  resume  the  governorship  of  the  colony.  The  foreign 
legion,  destined  for  Spain,  is  said  to  have  suffered  severely  in 
this  engagement. 

The  cholera  still  prevailed  at  Toulon,  and  has  also  reappear- 
ed at  Marseilles,  where  on  the  11th  of  July  there  were  56  cases 
and  11  deaths.  Cases  at  Toulon  on  the  10th,  86  and  72  deaths. 
King  Louis  Philippe  had  granted  10,000  francs  from  the  civil 
list  for  the  relief  of  the  sufferers  at  Toulon,  and  the  chambers 
had  voted  a sum  of  30,000  francs. 

Suppression  of  the  order  of  Jesuits. 

The  following  decree  for  the  suppression  of  the  Jesuits,  giv- 
ing them  an  annuity  of25  cents  a day  for  their  priests  and 
monks,  and  15  cents  for  the  lay  brethren,  appeared  in  the  Ma- 
drid Gazette  of  July  9th. 

“royal  order.” 

“It  being  necessary  for  the  prosperity  and  welfare  of  the 
state  that  the  pragmatic  sanction  of  the  2d  of  April,  1767,  which 
enacts  the  law  3,  chap.  26,  book  1,  of  the  late  digest,  shall  be 
re-established  in  full  force  and  vigor;  and  as  thereby  my  august 
great  grandfather,  Don  Carlos  III.  was  pleased  to  suppress 
throughout  tho  kingdom  the  order  known  under  the  denomina- 
tion of  the  society  of  Jesus,  and  taking  possession  of  tiieii  tem- 
poralities, by  and  with  the  advice  of  the  council  of  ministers,  I 
have  decreed  in  the  name  of  my  august  daughter,  the  queen 
Donna  Isabella  II,  as  follows: — 

“1.  There  shall  be  for  ever  suppressed  throughout  the  king- 
dom the  society  of  Jesus,  which,  by  a royal  decree  of  the  29th 
May,  1815,  was  ordered  to  be  re-established,  which  decree  is 
from  henceforth  null  and  void,  as  it  was  already  pronounced  to 
be  by  the  cortes  of  1820. 

“2.  The  members  of  the  society  shall  not  be  permitted  to  re- 
unite in  any  body  or  community  under  any  pretext  whatever, 
fixing  their  residences  in  any  place  which  they  shall  make 
choice  of  in  the  kingdom,  with  the  approbation  of  the  govern- 
ment, where  those  who  are  ordained  shall  remain  in  quality  of 
secular  clergy,  subject  to  their  respective  rules  without  wear- 
ing the  habit  of  the  said  order,  or  retaining  connection  or  de- 
pendence whatsoever  with  the  superiors  of  the  society  not  in 
Spain,  and  those  who  are  not  ordained  in  class  or  in  quality  of 
laymen,  subject  to  the  common  law. 

“3.  The  temporalities  shall  be  taken  possession  of  without 
less  of  time,  in  which  are  included  their  estates,  effects,  furni- 
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ture  and  moveables,  as  also  real  estates  and  civil  and  ecclesias- 
tical rents  which  the  regulars  of  the  society  possess  without 
prejudice  to  the  charges  and  subsistence  of  the  regulars  proper, 
which  shall  consist  of  five  reals  per  day  to  the  priests  during 
their  life  or  until  they  shall  have  obtained  a location,  and  three 
reals  to  the  laymen  equally,  which  shall  be  paid  to  both  one 
and  the  other  every  six  months  from  the  treasury  of  the  sinking 
fund,  and  which  they  will  forfeit  by  leaving  the  kingdom. 

“4.  Foreign  Jesuits  who  are  within  the  Spanish  dominions 
in  or  out  of  their  colleges,  and  likewise  their  novices  who  have 
not  yet  commenced  the  profession,  shall  not  enjoy  the  benefit 
of  these  provisions. 

“5.  The  estates,  rents  and  property,  of  whatever  kind  they 
may  be,  which  the  regulars  of  the  company  actually  possess, 
shall  be  immediately  applied  to  the  extinction  of  the  debt  or 
payment  of  its  interest.  From  this  shall  be  excepted,  however, 
the  pictures,  libraries  and  chattels,  which  may  be  useful  to  the 
institutions  of  arts  and  sciences,  as  also  the  colleges,  residen- 
ces and  houses  of  the  society,  their  churches,  ornaments,  and 
holy  vessels,  respecting  which  I retain  to  myself  the  disposal, 
under  the  advice  of  the  ecclesiastical  council  of  what  may  be 
necessary  and  convenient.  Let  it  be  understood  and  executed. 

(Signed  by  the  royal  hand) 

“MANUEL  GARCIA  HEEREROS. 

c( Aranjuez , July  4.” 

Bilboa  is  represented  to  be  quite  secure — amply  supplied 
with  provisions,  &e.  and  having  a garrison  of  five  thousand 
men. 

A good  deal  of  fighting  still  is  going  on  in  Spain.  The  advan- 
tage is  on  the  side  of  the  queen. 

There  is  nothing  important  from  Portugal. 

A inster W,  lu>«n  JijiueLoA  hy  unlc,  ^mwina 
6istance  of  an  odious  tax. 

The  king  of  France  has  offered  a reward  of  20,000  dollars  for 
the  discovery  and  relief  of  the  officers  and  crew  of  a French 
brig,  La  Lilloise,  which  left  France  on  an  expedition  to  the 
North  seas  in  August  1833. 

The  last  letters  from  Madrid  anticipate  a political  convulsion 
as  near  at  hand.  The  party  in  favor  of  the  constitution  of  1812, 
it  is  said,  meditate  the  removal  of  the  queen  dowager  from  the 
regency,  and  the  appointment  of  Don  Francisco  in  her  place. 

West  Indies.  The  accounts  from  Havre  state  the  receipt  of 
advices  from  Martinique,  at  which  place  intelligence  had  been 
received  from  St.  Lucia  of  the  negroes  having  set  on  fire  seven 
or  eight  houses,  and  being  in  a very  disorganized  state.  Great 
complaints  were  made  at  Martinique  of  the  desertion  of  the 
slaves,  who  readily  found  an  asylum  in  the  neighboring  islands. 

—•*►»©  © ©wi- 
fi ANK  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  following  may  well  be  called  a triumphant  exhi- 
bit of  the  affairs  of  the  bank — in  tbe  midst  of  all  its  per - 
secutions  and  proscriptions , being  impeached  in  all  man- 
ner of  ways,  and  assailed  on  every  point — even  its  sol- 
vency being  “questioned,”  by  high  authority.  It  appears 
that,  after  satisfying  the  enormous  losses  which  followed 
the  first  administration  of  the  bank,  (and  which  justly 
rendered  the  institution  unpopular),  and  all  others  that 
have  happened,  it  has  an  active  and  easily  available  sur- 
plus of  about  seventeen  per  cent . to  divide  among  its 
stockholders!  We  think  that  the  like  has  never  before 
occurred — and,  certainly,  not  under  like  circumstances. 

State  of  the  bank  of  the  United  States  on  the  lsf  of  July,  1835. 
Surplus  profits  on  the  1st  of  January,  1835  $3,293,434  38 

Repaid  by  government  expenses  of  loan  office  410  24 

Discount,  interest  and  profit  on  domes- 
tic exchanges  1,996,452  81 

Deduct  expenses  253,496  81 

Dividend  now  declared  1,225,000  00 

Amount  of  interest  receiv- 
ed at  3 western  offices 
carried  to  credit  of  con- 
tingent fund  7,092  56 

1,485,589  37 

— 510,862  81 

3,804,707  13 

Deduct  balance  due  on  banking  houses  so  as  en- 
tirely to  extinguish  the  whole  cost  of  them  242,375  84 


Jlctual  surplus  to  credit  of  profit  and  loss  6th  July, 

1835  3,562,331  59 

Amount  to  credit  of  contingent  fund  to 
meet  all  estimated  losses  5,915.853  32 

Amount  of  all  estimated  losses  5,668,539  79 


Surplus  provided  for  all  losses  over  estimated 

amount  247,313  53 

Estimated  value  of  banking  houses,  the  cost  of 
which  have  been  extinguished  976,019  15 

Estimated  profit  on  foreign  exchange  750,000  00 

Actual  worth  of  stock  above  par  5,535,664  27' 

Without  calculating  the  lost  bank  notes  which 
many  well  informed  persons  estimate  at  more 
than  1,000,000  00 


On  the  1st  Aug.  the  state  of  the  bank  was,  in  round  terms— 

12.890.000  in  specie, 

2,197,000  funds  in  Europe, 

24.200.000  domestic  exchange- 

49.287.000  means  effective,  available  at  short 

notice,  to  meet  demands,  &c.  say  circula- 
tion 24,300,000  00 

Due  depositors  9,698,000  00 

Balances  due  in  state  banks  1,880,000  00 

$35,878,000  00 

Principal  items  in  the  monthly  statement  of  the  United  States 
bank  for  the  1st  inst. 

Loans  on  personal  security 31,406,440  37 

bank  stock 2,231,917  70 

other  securities 6,478,255  20 


40,116,613  27 

Domestic  bills  of  exchange 24,197,904  95 

64,314,518  22 

Baring,  Brothers  & Co 2,772,061  52 

Specie 12,883,968  42 

Redemption  of  public  debt 260,403  76 

Treasurer  of  the  United  Slates 411,097  85 

Public  officers 778,747  85 

Individual  deposites 8,508,041  49 

Circulation 24,329,222  95 

Due  from  banks 3,789,454  47 

Due  to  banks 5,533,375  51 

1 ,710,313  65 

At  the  four  principal  branches— Philadelphia,  Boston  New 
York  and  Baltimore: 

Loans  bn 
Personal 

security  3,471,015.64  5,501,317.69  2,977,468  32  1,373,885  42 
Bank  stock  428,560.00  860,300.00  103,700.00  211,160.00 

Other  securi- 
ties 4,502,389.45  1,325,036.12  8,100.00  48,897.29 


8,40i;968.09  7,686,654.81  3,089,268.32  1,633,924.71 

Dom.  bills 

ofexch.  1,832,703.12  2,243,306.49  3,344,894.06  255,563.41 

10,234,671.21  9,929,961.30  6,434,162  38  1,889,488.12 

Due  from 

state  banks  759,652.22  890,557.15  155,715.61  96,898.36 

Due  to  state 

banks  963,855.62  1,204,568.62  349,968.83  263,294.41 

- 8«m»- 


DISTRESS  IN  IRELAND. 

We  have  before  us  a copy  of  the  petition  of  the  parishoners 
of  Buriishoole,  Ireland,  complaining  of  the  distressed  state  of 
the  peasantry  of  that  part  of  the  country.  It  presents  a heart 
moving  picture.  The  population  of  the  parish  amounts  to 
11,761  souls — their  only  source  of  employment  being  agiiculture 
and  weaving.  All  the  purposes  of  agriculture  could  be  attend- 
ed to,  in  the  parish,  in  six  months  of  the  year,  and  the  petition- 
ers go  into  a statement  to  prove  that  under  existing  circumstan- 
ces, five  hundred  thousand  persons  are  necessarily  consigned, 
from  want  of  employment,  to  the  deplorable  alternative  of  dying 
by  starvation,  or  of  protracting  a miserable  existence  by  plun- 
der, rapine  and  the  infraction  of  the  laws  of  the  country. 

[Phil.  Inq. 

“They  slate  that  in  the  year  1831,  there  were  in  the  parish 
2,041  families;  917  families  of  which  were  then  without  a cow, 
horse,  sheep  or  ass;  that  at  that  period  3,931  above  the  age  of 
fifteen,  were  without  the  ordinary  clothes  worn  by  persons 
moving  in  the  humblest  walks  of  life;  that  there  were  561  wi- 
dows and  orphans  having  none  to  support  them,  and  187  cabins 
having  residing  in  them  more  than  one  family,  and  some  four  fa- 
milies; that  supposing  three  persons  to  lie  on  each  feather  bed, 
there  were  9,338  sleeping  on  straw,  heath  or  green  rushes;  and 
supposing  three  persons  to  sleep  on  each  bedstead,  there  were 
at  that  period  in  the  parish  7,531  sleeping  on  the  ground;  that 
there  was  one  village  within  one  mile  of  Newport,  Pratt,  the 
only  town  in  the  parish,  having  45  families  containing  a popu- 
lation of  206  souls,  having  only  39  blankets,  half  blanket  and  a 
sheet  to  every  three;  16  families,  comprising  eighty- four  indi- 
viduals, trusting  to  seven  blankets  and  a half,  one  blanket  to 
every  12,  generally  not  better  than  spent  worn  rags;  that  of  215 
families,  comprising  a population  of  1,090,  residing  in  seven  vil- 
lages, some  of  them  half  a mile,  and  the  most  remote  not  a mile 
and  a half  from  Newport,  Pratt,  144  families,  comprising  782 
persons,  were  without  one  solitary  cow;  whilst  the  144  were 
paying  rents,  and  subsisting  on  lumpers,  a species  of  wet,  un- 
wholesome and  unnutritious  potatoes;  there  are  at  present  up- 
wards of  5,000  suffering  for  want  of  food;  without  means  to 
purchase  any,  hundreds  of  whom  must  perish  from  starvation 
if  not  relieved;  the  total  rental  of  the  parish  may  be  estimated 
at  £6,972  7s.  8 ±d.  £4,796  4s.  ll^d.  of  which  is  annually  drained 
by  absentees  out  of  the  parish,  without  the  application  of  one 
farthing  of  it  to  the  alleviation  of  the  miseries  here  detailed.” 

The  London  Times  of  the  8th  ult.  says— 

“A  meeting  was  held  in  Sackville  street  yesterday,  prelimi- 
nary to  a publie  meeting  to  be  convened  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
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paring  a petilion  to  parliament,  praying  the  immediate  adoption 
of  a system  of  poor  laws  for  Ireland.  At  the  meeting  it.  was 
slated,  that  two  thousand  indigent  Irish  laborers  arrived  during 
last  week  in  Liverpool,  that  they  can  obtain  transit  for  3d.  per 
bead,  and  that  a great  many  subscribers  lor  the  mendicity  so- 
ciety in  Dublin  have  withdrawn  their  subscription,  solely  under 
a conviction  that  it  is  impossible  to  meet  the  distress  oj  the  coun- 
try without  a compulsory  enactment.  Public  notice  will  be  given 
of  the  lime  and  place  of  the  public  meeting.” 

[Has  a famine  prevailed  in  Ireland?  Nay,  from  the  town  of 
Waterford,  near  nine  millions  of  dollars,  in  provisions,  were  ex- 
ported, in  a year!  Whereas,  the  equally  dense  population  of. 
England  have  plenty.] 

*"* ■ ■■ 

THE  DRAGOONS. 

A very  unhappy  state  of  things  seems  to  have  existed  in  this 
regiment  for  some  months  past.  At  a general  court  martial 
held  at  Fort  Leavenworth,  in  May  last,  several  officers  were 
tried.  The  first  trial  was  that  of  lieutenant  Thos.  Sword, 
charged  with  a “violation  of  the  25lh  and  28th  articles  of  war.” 
Under  this  charge  there  were  two  specifications:  for  the  writing 
and  sending  of  a challenge  to  capt.  Matthew  Duncan,  of  the 
dragoons,  and  for  upbraiding  and  censuring  the  said  capt.  Dun- 
can for  not  accepting  his  challenge,  bv  saying  “it  showed  what 
sort  of  a captain  col.  Dodge  had  to  depend  on,  to  go  out  against 
the  Indians.”  To  the  1st  specification,  lieut.  S.  pleaded  guilty; 
to  the  2d,  not  guilty;  guilty  to  so  much  of  the  charge  as  relates 
to  the  25th  article;  and  not  guilty  of  violation  of  the  28th  article 
of  war.  The  finding  of  the  court  was  as  stated  in  the  plea;  and 
lieut.  S.  was  sentenced  to  be  cashiered.  But  in  consideration 
of  the  good  character  given  lieut.  Swords,  the  court  recom- 
mended a remission  of  sentence.  The  president  approved  the 
finding  and  sentence  oftl.o  ...a  a..  and 

directed  that  licnt.S.  should  be  released  from  arrest,  and  order- 
ed to  duty.  At  the  same  time  lieut.  Jame3  W.  Hamilton  was. 
tried,  charged  with  a “violation  of  the  26th  and  28th  articles  of 
war.”  Under  this  charge  there  were  three  specifications;  1st, 
carrying  a challenge  from  lieut.  Swords  to  capt.  Duncan;  2d, 
for  casting  lots  with  lieutenants  Swords  and  T.  B.  Wheelock, 
to  determine  which  should  challenge  capt.  Duncan;  and  3d,  for 
upbraiding  and  abusing  capt.  D.  for  refusing  to  fight  a duel,  by 
saying,  “that  he  was  sorry  that  it  had  not  fallen  to  his  lot  to 
have  challenged  the  said  capt.  Duncan,  as  he  would  not  have 
let  him  off  until  he  had  run  him  out  of  the  army,  or  words  to 
that  amount.”  To  this  charge  and  specifications  the  accused 
pleaded  not  guilty.  The  court  found  him  guilty  of  the  first  and 
second  specifications,  and  not  guilty  of  the  third;  and  sentenced 
him  to  be  cashiered.  The  proceedings  and  sentence  having 
been  submitted  to  the  president,  the  following  decision  was 
pronounced  thereon: 

“The  president  confirms  the  finding  and  sentence  of  the  ge- 
neral court  martial  in  the  case  of  first  lieutenant  James  W.  Ha- 
milton, of  the  dragoons.  In  examining  the  proceedings  in  the 
case  of  lieut.  Hamilton,  the  president  observes,  that  one  of  the 
witnesses  testifies  that  capt.  Duncan  used,  in  the  presence  of 
several  individuals,  and  when  speaking  of  lieut.  Hamilton,  lan- 
guage of  an  insulting  and  highly  improper  character,  which,  if 
correctly  reported,  would  be  so  derogatory  to  the  character  of 
an  officer  and  a gentleman,  and  so  especially  unbecoming  in  a 
superior  officer  when  speaking  of  a junior,  that  the  president 
feels  it  to  be  his  duty  to  order  that  captain  Duncan  be  placed  in 
arrest,  and  a court  martial  appointed  for  his  trial  on  that  ac- 
count; and  on  such  other  charges  as  may  be  preferred  against 
him.” 

Captuin  Jesse  Bean,  lieut.  Jefferson  Davis,  lieut.  John  L. 
Watson  and  lieut.  A.  G.  Edwards,  have  resigned  their  respec- 
tive offices  in  the  dragoons.  { Missouri  Republican. 

“ • ■ 

MEETING  AT  PORTLAND,  MAINE. 

The  greatest  public  meeting  ever  held  in  Portland,  Me.  took 
place  on  Saturday,  the  15lh,  to  express  views  in  relation  to  the 
abolitionists.  Gen.  Chandler  chnirman.  A preamble  and  spi- 
rited resolutions  were  passed,  full  of  sound  and  patriotic  views, 
and  expressive  of  the  sovereign  abhorrence  of  the  citizens 
against  the  incendiary  machinations  of  northern  fanatics. 
Among  other  resolutions  are  the  following: 

Resolved,  That  the  practice  resorted  to  by  some  of  the  offi- 
cers und  members  of  the  abolition  societies,  of  loading  the  U. 
States  mail  with  incendiary  pamphletsj  newspapers  and  publi- 
cations on  the  subject  of  slavery,  and  attempting  through  that 
channel  to  distribute  and  circulate  them  among  the  blacks  in 
the  slaveholding  states,  is  an  alarming  pervertion  and  abuse  of 
that  invaluable  medium  of  communication  between  the  people 
of  different  sections  of  our  country;  as  it  has  an  immediate  and 
direct  tendency  to  lead  the  people  of  the  slaveholding  states  to 
regard  the  very  channels  of  communication  and  facilities  of  in- 
tercourse, not  as  blessings  to  be  cherished,  but  as  evils  to  be 
dreaded,  as  assailable  points  to  the  citadel,  open  to  the  attacks 
of  the  enemy;— and  thus  to  compel  them  in  self  defence  to 
erect  an  effectual  barrier  against  all  such  insidious  movements 
by  dissolving  the  union. 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  bonnden  and  sacred  duty  of  all  good 
citizens  of  every  state  carefully  and  scrnpuloosly  to  avoid  all 
interference  and  attempts  to  interfere,  and  all  manifestations  of 
any  intention  or  wish  to  interfere  with  the  peculiar  interests, 
concerns,  laws  and  domestic  policy  of  every  other  state  in  the 
.union;  and  that  all  such  acts  of  interference,  where  they  tend 


to  disturb  the  quiet,  alienate  the  feelings,  to  provoke  the  jea- 
lousies, or  to  jeopardize  the  safety  of  the  citizens  of  states, 
made  the  unwilling  subjects  of  6uch  officious  intermeddling,  de- 
serve and  ought  to  receive  llie  reprobation  of  every  friend  of 
his  country. 

$^=This  meeting  was  held  without  regard  to  parly. 

ANOTHER  AT  BOSTON. 

From  the  Atlas  of  August  22. 

It  has  never  fallen  to  our  lot  to  discharge  a more  gratifying 
duty  than  devolves  upon  us,  in  recording  the  proceedings  of 
yesterday  at  Farieuil  Hall.  The  subject  was  one  of  no  tran- 
sient— no  ordinary  importance.  It  involved  a consideration  of 
the  most  solemn  rights,  and  the  most  urgent  duties.  It  had  re- 
gard to  the  vital  interests  of  an  immense  republic  of  associated 
states— looking  back  upon  a past  of  common  struggles  and  a 
common  triumph— around  upon  a present  of  intense  and  gene- 
ral excitement  on  the  one  part,  and  a sympathy  no  Jess  general 
and  intense  on  the  other— and  forward,  to  a future— it  may  be 
of  union,  prosperity  and  peace — but,  even  to  the  eye  of  fervent 
patriotism  and  confiding  hope — shadowed  with  clouds  and 
darkness. 

The  call  for  a meeting  in  reference  to  the  recent  agitations 
on  slavery,  was  received  by  our  community  with  an  universal 
sentiment  of  approbation.  There  is  no  section  of  the  country 
in  which  a more  generous,  ardent  and-  sincere  attachment  to 
the  constitution  and  union  of  these  states  is  entertained,  than 
in  that  where  the  first  seeds  of  that  revolution  were  sown, 
whose  full  harvest  was  crowned  with  those  riclt  blessings. 
There  is  no  people  who  would  guard  their  sacred  inheritance 
with  more  jealousy  than  the  people  of  Massachusetts.  On  the 
altar  which  the  patriotism  of  the  fathers  erected — in  memory  of 
the  treasure  thev  had  lavished*  nu<i  ti>o  «•;<»».  blood  they  had 
shed  for  a glorious  cause — the  altar  of  constitutional  union 
— the  children  are  ever  ready  to  offer  the  willing  sacrifice  of 
their  lives,  to  save  it  from  profane  desecration. 

If  we  needed  any  proof  of  the  attachment  of  our  citizens  to 
the  union  and  the  constitution,  it  was  amply  furnished  by  the 
enthusiastic,  and  generous  display  of  excited  interest  at  the 
meeting  in  Faneuil  Hall.  Our  people  were  told  that  the  inter- 
ference of  northern  citizens  in  fhe  domestic  institutions  of  Hie 
south — institutions  recognised  by  the  Common  compact  of  the 
states — had  created  a feeling  in  that  section  of  the  country 
which  menaced  the  peace  and  integrity  of  the  union.  They 
needed  no  further  inducement  to  pursue  the  course  which  duty 
and  patriotism  pointed  out;  and  they  met  together  to  condemn 
in  such  language  as  the  occasion  justified,  the  movements  of 
the  disorganizers,  and  to  extend  to  the  south  the  amplest  assur- 
ances of  a common  sympathy  and  common  indignation. 

We  have  never  seen  a larger  or  more  respectable  audience 
within  the  walls  of  old  Faneuil;  and  it  gave  us  great  pleasure 
to  recognise  among  them  a large  number  of  gentlemen  from  the 
south,  who  testified  by  more  sincere  language  than  that  of  the 
lips,  the  kind  and  grateful  emotions  that  were  swelling  within 
their  hearts. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  Francis  J.  Oliver,  e sq. 
Hon.  Theodore  Lyman,  jr.  mayor  of  the  city,  was  appointed 
president.  The  vice  presidents  were  Dr.  John  C.  Warren, 
John  IC.  Simpson,  Henry  Lee,  Patrick  T.  Jackson,  Pliny  Cutler 
and  Amos  Lawrence,  esqrs.  The  secretaries  were  Daniel  D. 
Brodhead,  Thomas  B.  Curtis,  Win.  B.  Reynolds  and  Stephen 
Fairbanks,  esqrs. 

Richard  Fletcher,  o sq.  opened  the  meeting  with  the  introduc- 
tion of  a series  of  resolutions,  having  reference  to  a topic  on 
which  he  begged  leave  to  present  his  views  to  the  assembly. 
We  are  not  called  upon,  he  observed,  to  consider  the  subject  of 
slavery.  We  are  not  called  upon  to  express  an  opinion  on  the 
duties  of  our  brethren  of  the  south;  but  we  are  called  upon  to 
consider  our  own  duties,  and  to  satisfy  our  own  minds  on  the 
course  that  is  proper  for  us  to  pursue.  To  determine  our  own 
duty,  it  is  essential  to  consider  the  rights  of  the  south;  and  on 
this  subject  but  one  opinion  is  generally  prevalent  in  this  com- 
munity. What  rights  lias  the  south  on  the  subject  of  slavery? 
It  is  known  that  before  the  formation  of  ihe  constitution,  every 
state  possessed  sovereign  and  exclusive  control  of  this  subject 
within  its  own  borders.  The  power  of  its  regulation  belonged 
to  each  individual  state.  And  thus  the  constitution  left  it — un- 
touched— entirely  exclusive.  And  this  was  no  mistake — no  ac- 
cident; it  was  so  left  by  design.  Into  this  compact  we  entered 
freely — deliberately — and  pledged  ourselves  most  solemnly  to 
abide  by  its  provisions.  Under  that  compact  we  still  live  and 
flourish — the  sun  in  its  circuit  looks  not  on  a land  more  blessed. 
Under  that  sacred  constitution,  then — laithful  to  its  spirit  and 
letter — let  us  hope  to  live  and  to  die. 

Mr.  Fleteher  then  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  our  du- 
ties under  that  compact,  with  reference  to  the  movements  of 
the  abolitionists.  He  reversed  ihe  case  of  interference,  and 
asked  with  what  general  indignation  should  we  not  resist  any 
intermeddling  of  the  southern  states  in  those  domestic  relations 
which  the  constitution  has  left  to  our  own  exclusive  superin- 
tendence. Every  man  would  resist  it  as  a gross  insult  upon 
himself  and  the  community.  He  considered,  then,  all  such  in- 
terference as  totally  wrong — mischievous — useless — worse  than 
useless.  It  effected  nothing.  In  the  nature  of  things  it  could 
effect  nothing — hut  excite  a spirit  of  resistance  and  opposition. 
It  could  only  retard,  if  not  defeat  the  object  that  the  abolition- 
ists professed  to  have  in  view;  and  it  had  already,  in  all  proba- 
bility, thrown  back  emancipation  more  than  Imif  a century. 
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Mr.  Fletcher  then  remarked  on  the  unjustifiable  and  inflam- 
matory language  of  the  abolitionists — their  coarse  and  violent 
epithets — and  their  avowal  that  all  the  laws  in  regard  to  slave- 
ry were  in  a moral  point  of  view  null  and  void.  This  doctrine 
lie  justly  represented  as  revolutionary.  The  right  of  discussion 
— of  persuasion — as  claimed  by  the  abolitionists  was  then  con- 
sidered; and  that  kind  of  gentle  persuasion  touched  upon, 
which  is  exhibited  in  catching  a man  by  the  throat,  spitting  in 
his  face,  calling  him  rascal — with  the  assurance  meanwhile 
that  this  is  no  violence — but  mere  persuasion! 

After  a series  of  judicious  and  eloquent  remarks — following 
out  in  detail  the  views  of  the  preceding  paragraphs — Mr. 
Fletcher  concluded  with  observing  that  the  hopes  of  the  slave 
and  the  freeman — the  black  arid  the  white — are  bound  up  to- 
gether in  the  union  of  these  states.  If  that  union  is  ever  in  the 
providence  of  God  to  be  torn  asunder — I trust,  in  that  melancho- 
ly event,  it  may  be  in  our  power  to  say  that — we  are  guiltless! 
If  the  glorious  banner  that  waves  over  us  is  ever  to  be  torn 
down,  may  it  not  be  by  our  hand. 

RESOLUTIONS. 

Whereas  it  has  become  matter  of  public  notoriety,  that  pro- 
jects are  entertained  by  individuals  in  the  northern  states  of 
this  union,  for  effecting  the  immediate  abolition  of  slavery  in 
our  sister  states,  and  that  associations  have  been  formed  for 
this  end — and  there  is  cause  to  believe  that  the  numbers  and 
influence  of  these  persons  have  been  greatly  exaggerated  by  the 
apprehensions  of  many  of  our  southern  brethren,  and  too  pro- 
bably by  the  sinister  design  of  others,  who  discern  an  occasion 
to  promote  in  the  south,  disaffection  to  our  happy  union:  And 
in  consequence  of  the  great  and  increasing  excitement  prevail- 
ing upon  this  subject,  it  becomes  our  duty  to  attempt  to  calm 

the  miruie  and  aaeurc  the  nf  the  good  necLple  of  those 

states,  by  expressing  the  sense  of  this  community  upon  these 
procedures:  We  the  citizens  of  Boston  here  assembled,  here- 

by make  known  our  sentiments  respecting  this  momentous  sub- 
ject, in  the  hope  that  the  same  may  be  favorably  received  and 
adopted  by  other  communities  and  assemblies  of  our  fellow 
citizens, so  that  a public  and  general  sentiment  may  be  demon- 
strated to  exist  in  the  north,  adverse  to  these  destructive  pro- 
jects. We  hold  this  truth  to  be  indisputable,  that  the  condi- 
tion of  slavery  finds  no  advocates  among  our  citizens — our  laws 
do  not  authorise  it— our  principles  revolt  against  it — our  citi- 
zens will  never  tolerate  its  existence  among  them.  But  al- 
though they  hold  these  opinions,  they  will  not  attempt  to  co- 
erce their  brethren  in  other  states  to  conform  to  them.  They 
know  that  slavery,  with  all  its  attendant  evils,  was  entailed 
upon  the  south  by  the  mother  country,  and  so  firmly  engrafted 
upon  their  social  system,  that  the  revolution,  which  sundered 
their  political  ties  to  Great  Britain,  had  no  effect  whatever  in 
loosening  those  which  bound  the  slave  to  his  master  in  the  co- 
lonial state.  This  condition  of  things  continued  and  existed  at 
the  adoption  of  the  federal  constitution.  By  that  sacred  com- 
pact, which  constitutes  the  American  union  one  nation,  the 
rights  and  jurisdiction  of  the  southern  states  were  recognised 
and  confirmed  by  all  the  rest.  The  actual  state  of  their  social 
relations  was  the  basis  of  that  compact;  and  we  disclaim  the 
right,  and  disbelieve  the  policy,  and  condemn  the  injustice  of 
all  efforts  to  impair  or  disturb  solemn  obligations  thus  imposed 
upon  ourselves  by  our  free  act,  with  a full  knowledge  of  their 
nature  and  bearing  upon  the  political  system,  and  by  an  adhe- 
rence to  which  we  have  together  prospered  in  peace  and  tri- 
umphed in  war  for  nearly  half  a century. 

Entertaining  these  views,  we  solemnly  protest  against  the 
principles  and  conduct  of  the  few,  who  in  their  zeal  would  scat 
ter  among  our  southern  brethren  firebrands,  arrows  and  death. 
We  deplore  the  illusion  of  a greater  (though  we  still  believe  a 
email)  number  of  estimable,  moral  and  pious  persons,  who,  con- 
fiding in  the  purity  of  their  motives,  but  blind  to  the  appalling 
consequences,  unconsciously  co-operate  with  them  in  their  at- 
tempts to  violatethe  sacred  faith  of  treaties,  and  the  plain  princi- 
ples of  international  law — And  above  all,  we  regard  with  feel- 
ings of  indignation  and  disgust,  the  intrusion  upon  our  domestic 
relations  of  alien  emissaries,  sustained  by  the  funds  of  a foreign 
people.  The  national  government  has  uniformly  acted  upon 
the  principle  of  non-intervention  in  the  domestic  policy  of  fo- 
reign nations,  and  the  people  have  imposed  restraints  upon 
their  sympathies  and  feelings,  which,  had  these  only  heen  con- 
sulted, would  have  led  them  to  compel  their  government  to 
abandon  its  neutral  position.  Surely  the  obligations  which  con- 
federated states  owe  to  each  other  are  not  less  sacred  than  those 
which  regulate  their  conduct  towards  foreign  nations.  The 
evils  of  slavery  fall  more  immediately  on  those  among  whom  it 
exists,  and  they  alone,  by  natural  and  conventional  right,  are 
competent  to  make  laws  under  which  it  wifi  be  mitigated,  abo- 
lished, or  endured.  These  evils  can  only  be  aggravated,  to  the 
discomfort  and  danger  of  the  master,  and  the  prejudice  and  mi- 
aery  of  the  slave,  by  attempts  to  encroach  upon  this  jurisdiction. 

Therefore  resolved,  That  the  people  of  the  United  States,  by 
the  constitution  under  which  by  the  divine  blessing  they  hold 
their  most  valuable  political  privileges,  have  solemnly  agreed 
with  each  other  to  leave  to  the  respective  states  the  jurisdic- 
tion pertaining  to  the  relation  of  master  and  slave  within  their 
boundaries,  and  that  no  man  or  body  of  men,  except  the  people 
or  governments  of  those  states,  can  of  right  do  any  act  to  dis- 
solve or  impair  the  obligations  of  that  contract. 

Resolved,  That  we  hold  in  reprobation  all  attempts  in  what- 
ever guise  they  may  appear,  to  coerce  any  of  the  United  States 


to  abolish  slavery  by  appeals  to  the  terror  of  the  master  or  the 
passions  of  the  slave. 

Resolved,  That  we  disapprove  of  all  associations  instituted 
in  the  non  slaveholding  states  with  an  intent  to  act  within  the 
slaveholding  states  without  their  consent.  For  the  purpose  of 
securing  freedom  of  individual  thought  and  expression  they  are 
needless— and  they  are  inexpedient  inasmuch  as  they  afford  to 
those  persons  in  the  southern  states  whose  object  it  is  to  effect 
a dissolution  of  the  union,  (if  any  such  there  may  be  now  or 
hereafter)  a pretext  for  the  furtherance  of  their  schemes. 

Resolved,  That  all  measures,  the  natural  and  direct  tendency 
of  which  is  to  excite  the  slaves  of  the  south  to  revolt,  or  to 
spread  among  them  a spirit  of  insubordination,  are  repugnant  to 
the  duties  of  the  man  and  the  citizen,  and  that  where  such 
measures  become  manifested  by  overt  acts,  which  are  cogniza- 
ble by  constitutional  laws,  we  will  aid  by  all  the  means  in  our 
power  in  the  support  of  those  laws. 

Resolved,  That  while  we  recommend  to  others  the  duty  of 
sacrificing  their  opinions,  passions  arid  sympathies  upon  the  al- 
tar of  the  laws,  we  are  bounff  to  show  that  a regard  to  the  su- 
premacy of  those  laws  is  the  rule  of  ourown  conduct — and  con- 
sequently to  deprecate  and  oppose  all  tumultuary  assemblies, 
all  riotous  or  violent  proceedings,  all  outrages  on  person  and  pro- 
perty, and  all  illegal  notions  of  the  right  or  duty  of  executing 
summary  and  vindictive  justice  in  any  mode  unsanctioned  by 
law. 

The  resolutions  offered  by  Mr.  Fletcher  were  then  read  by 
Mr.  Curtis,  one  of  the  secretaries.  The  question  being  on  the 
adoption,  the  hon.  Feleg  Sprague  rose  in  their  support.  He 
thought  the  regulation  or  abolition  of  slavery  within  the  ex- 
clusive care  of  the  slaveholding  states.  He  saw  no  good  that 
could  result  i^-maaiUngThe  public  mind  at  the 

north  on  this  solemn  and  delicate  subject;  not  if  the  excite- 
ment pervaded  every  section  and  state  oh  mis  stae  ot  me  ro- 
tomae.  What  benefit  would  result  from  such  an  excitement? 
Is  it  proposed  to  operate  on  the  fears  of  the  slaveholders?  By 
such  a course  you  might  bind  the  cords  of  the  slave  closer — 
make  his  chains  heavier — and  dig  his  dungeon  deeper:  for  fear 
hardens  the  heart  against  all  touches  of  humanity — but  you 
could  effect  neither  his  emancipation  nor  the  improvement  of 
his  condition.  And  if  an  insurrection  should  take  place  among 
the  slaves,  should  we  not  in  obedience  to  the  constitution,  be 
ready  for  the  call — aye,  go  forward  to  meet  our  brethren,  and 
die  in  the  defence  of  those  whose  blood  is  our  blood— whose 
cause  is  our  cause? 

Mr.  Sprague  denounced  in  strong  language  the  course  pursu- 
ed by  the  abolitionists.  He  desired  to  do  them  no  injustice. 
They  professed  a wish  not  to  compel,  but  to  persuade;  though 
their  course  was  calculated  for  any  thing  rather  than  persua- 
sion. They  sought  to  please  and  allure,  by  language  which 
c«uld  have  no  other  effect  than  to  excite  and  aggravate.  He 
had  heard  of  individuals  who  practised  a thousand  worming 
ways  to  make  folks  hate  them;  and  the  abolitionists  had  em- 
ployed all  these  arts  with  wonderful  success. 

In  reference  to  the  disregard  of  consequences,  which  the 
abolitionists  profess  in  performing  what  is  ris.ht,  Mr.  Sprague 
could  not  conceive  how  a regard  to  consequences,  in  a sub- 
ject of  this  importance,  cofild  avoid  entering  into  the  very  es- 
sence of  right.  If  they  really  entertained  this  notion,  why  did 
they  not  carry  it  fully  into  practice?  Why  do  they  not  goto 
the  south  and  preach  their  doctrines?  Why,  from  a regard  to 
the  consequence;  their  lives,  perhaps,  would  be  in  imminent 
peril,  and  the  loss  of  life  is  a consequence  for  which  even  in 
following  the  strict  line  of  duty,  they  exhibit  a due  regard.  He 
thought  the  true  understanding  of  this  doctrine  was,  that  the 
abolitionists  disregard  the  consequence  that  might  result  from 
their  conduct  to  other  people— but  were  sufficiently  sensitive 
in  reference  to  those  consequences  that  affected  themselves. 
This  position — this  profession  of  disregard  to  consequences — 
was  a false  position — one  that  could  be  in  no  wise  sustained. 

With  reference  to  the  opprobrious  language  used  by  the  abo- 
litionists towards  the  slaveholders — stigmatizing  them  as  rob- 
bers and  murderers — men  with  whom  we  should  hold  no  com- 
munion— Mr.  Sprague  pronounced  it  to  be  libellous  and  slan- 
derous. The  time  was  when  such  language  could  not  have 
been  breathed  in  this  community.  Go  back  to  the  period  when 
our  fathers  first  proclaimed  resistance  to  that  authority  which 
claimed  the  right  to  bind  the  colonies  in  all  cases  whatsoever — 
when  Massachusetts  stood  alone  breasting  the  torrent  of  Bri- 
tish power — and  when  our  gallant  brethren  of  the  south  came 
generously  to  lmr  assistance — what  was  then  thought  of  com- 
munion with  slaveholders?  When  the  streets  of  Boston  and 
the  fields  of  Lexington  and  Concord  were  flowing  with  the 
blood  of  our  citizens — spilt  by  the  myrmidons  of  Great  Britain — 
when  that  man — a slaveholder— (turning  to  the  full  length  paint- 
ing of  Washington,  which  forms  the  most  valuable  decoration 
of  old  Faneuil)— when  that  slaveholder,  who  there  smiles 
upon  this.audience — with  the  slaveholders  under  his  command 
— united  in  driving  the  enemy  from  our  streets,  and  from  this 
hall— our  fathers  surely  thought  it  no  reproach  to  hold  commu- 
nion with  him  and  with  them! 

We  cannot  follow  Mr.  Sprague  throughout  in  his  spirited 
and  eloquent  remarks.  They  were  received  with  an  ardent 
and  general  applause.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  he  fully  sus- 
tained within  the  walls  of  old  Faneuil  the  high  deputation  for 
chaste,  sincere  and  fervent  eloquence  that  he  brought  with  him 
from  the  floor  of  the  senate. 
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The  meeting  was  closed  with  a speech  from  the  hon.  Harri- 
son Gray  Otis;  full  of  sound  and  striking  views  of  the  constitu- 
tional questions  involved  in  the  great  subject  under  considera- 
tion, with  strong  and  spirited  though  not  bitter  denunciation  of 
the  agitators  and  abolitionists.  On  rising  to  speak  he  was  re- 
ceived with  the  most  hearty  acclamation;  the  voice  which  had 
swayed  the  stormy  debates  of  that  hall  in  past  times  command- 
ed the  same  respectful  attention — elicited  the  same  enthusiastic 
admiration — which  a graceful  rhetoric,  an  impressive  elo- 
quence, and  a convincing  power  of  argument  never  fail  to 
awaken  in  an  audience  like  that  of  yesterday. 

We  should  apologize  to  the  speakers  on  this  occasion  for  the 
publication  of  the?e  hurried  and  most  imperfect  sketches  of 
their  remarks,  sent  at  a late  hour  to  the  press,  and  of  course  in- 
accurately given.  Our  apology  must  be  found  in  the  great  in- 
terest exciled  by  the  meeting— and  our  desire  to  furnish  the 
earliest  intelligence  of  its  proceedings  to  our  own  citizens,  and 
the  citizens  of  the  south.  We  shall  present  a full  report  of  the 
speeches  at  an  early  day. 

The  resolutions  were  unanimously  adopted. 

{fcJ-This  meeting  was  held  pursuant  to  a call  signed  by  about 
1,5UU  of  the  most  distinguished  and  worthy  citizens  of  Boston. 


MEETINO  AT  PHILADELPHIA. 

From  the  Sentinel  of  Tuesday  last. 

Town  meeting.  In  pursuance  of  public  notice,  an  immense 
assemblage  of  the  young  men  of  the  city  and  county  of  Phila- 
delphia convened  yesterday  afternoon  in  the  spacious  hall  of 
the  Musical  Fund  society,  in  Locust  street,  for  the  purpose  of 
adopting  measures  to  counteract  the  recent  incendiary  move- 
ments of  the  advocates  of  the  immediate  abolition  of  slavery  in 
the  southern  slates.  The  large  hall  was  crowded  to  oveiflow- 
inz,  and  became  so  oppr^ivoijr  li,..t  ».,or,i 

havis  the  meeting  adjourned  to  Independence 


square;  but  as  no  preparations  had  been  made  lor  holding  a 
meeting  there,  it  was  deemed  most  advisable  to  proceed  to  bu- 
siness in  the  hall.  On  motion  of  William  C.  Patterson,  chair- 
man of  the  committee  of  arrangement  of  the  preparatory  meet- 
ing, the  following  officers  were  appointed,  viz: 

Mortin  McMichael,  president. 

George  W.  Toland,  Peter  Fritz,  David  S.  Hassinger,  James 
Hanna,  Francis  J.  Harper,  George  H.  Martin,  James  Goodman, 
Robert  Morris,  John  R.  Walker,  Hugh  Elliott,  M.  N.  Carpenter, 
Edmund  Green,  Oliver  Fuller,  jr.  Joseph  Worrell,  jr.  Jos.  M. 
Thomas,  Edward  W.  Warner,  Alexander  E.  Freeman,  Alfred 
Horner,  vice  presidents. 

J.  E.  Negus,  J.  S.  Pringle,  P.  R.  Freas,  George  H.  Hart,  Geo. 
W.  Fairman,  John  M.  Kennedy,  Tho’s  C.  Clarke,  secretaries. 

The  meeting  was  opened,  and  its  objects  stated  in  a forcible 
and  eloquent  address,  by  the  president.  He  was  followed  by 
Robert  T.  Conrad,  esq.  who  reported  a preamble  and  series  of 
resolutions,  prepared  by  a committee  appointed  for  that  purpose, 
and  which  he  prefaced  with  a brief  but  energetic  address.  He 
was  followed  by  Jesse  R.  Burden,  esq.  and  the  honorable  Jo- 
seph R.  Ingersoll,  who  delivered  powerful  addresses  on  the  sub- 
ject before  the  meeting.  All  the  speakers  were  loudly,  repeat- 
edly and  enthusiastically  cheered.  Just  before  the  meeting  ad- 
join ned,  alderman  Binns  offered  a resolution,  the  object  of 
which  appeared  not  to  be  fully  understood,  and  it  was  referred 
to  the  committee  on  resolutions.  We  have  not  received  a copy 
of  the  proceedings  as  prepared  by  the  officers  of  the  meeting. 
The  following  are  the  preamble  and  resolutions  that  were  una- 
nimously adopted: 

Whereas,  The  indiscreet  and  improper  interference  of  certain 
individuals  of  the  north  with  the  domestic  relations  of  the  slave- 
holding  stales  of  the  south,  having  endangered  the  peace  of  our 
fellow  citizens  of  that  section  of  our  common  country,  and  ex- 
cited apprehensions  and  prejudices  injurious  to  the  union;  and 
whereas,  the  citizens  of  the  south  having  appealed  to  their  bre- 
thren of  the  non-slaveholding  states  to  manifest  their  disappro- 
bation of  the  measures  referred  to,  and  to  rescue  them  from  the 
incendiary  efforts  of  those  who  make  our  territory  the  seat  of  a 
warfare  upon  the  domestic  institutions  of  the  south,  therefore, 
Resolved,  That  we  respond  to  the  call  of  our  brethren  of  the 
south,  that  we  are  their  brethren,  and,  as  such,  sympathize  in 
their  dangers  and  wrongs,  and  view  with  regret  and  indignation 
the  incendiary  measures  which  have  disturbed  their  tranquillity. 

Resolved,  That  we  consider  the  course  of  the  abolitionists  in 
organizing  societies,  maintaining  agents  and  disseminating  pub 
lieations  intended  to  operate  upon  the  institutions  of  the  south, 
as  unwise,  dangerous  and  deserving  the  emphatic  reprehension 
and  zealous  opposition  of  every  friend  of  peace  and  the  coun- 
try. 

Resolved,  That  we  distinctly  disclaim  any  and  all  right  to  in 
terterr,  directly  or  indirectly,  with  the  subject  of  slavery  in  the 
southern  states;  and  that  any  action  upon  it  by  us  would  be  a 
bold  violation  of  the  constitution,  and  a presumptuous  infrac- 
tion of  the  rights  of  the  south. 

Resolved , That  were  it  our  unquestioned  right  to  participate 
in  the  regulation  of  slavery  at  the  south,  convinced  of  the  jus- 
tice and  liberality  of  our  southern  brethren,  and  believing  that 
their  practical  acquaintance  with  and  deep  interest  in  the  sub- 
ject peculiarly  qualify  them  to  determine  questions  arising  from 
it,  we  would,  without  fear  or  hesitation,  commit  it  to  their  wis 
dom,  justice  and  humanity. 

Resolved,  That  we  regard  the  union  of  this  country  as  inse 
parable  from  its  freedom,  greatness  and  glory;  that  we  consider 


no  sacrifice  too  great  to  maintain  it,  and  shrink  with  horror 
from  all  that  is  calculated  iu  the  most  remote  degree  to  endan- 
ger or  impair  it. 

Resolved,  That  the  course  of  the  abolitionists,  by  exciting  the 
prejudices  of  the  people  of  the  south,  against  the  communities 
from  which  they  are  assailed,  menaces  the  peace  and  perma- 
nence of  this  union. 

Resolved,  That  as  the  people  of  the  south  alone  have  the  pow- 
er to  emancipate  their  slaves,  the  irritating  policy  of  the  incen- 
diaries renders  that  happy  result  more  remote  and  difficult  of 
attainment,  and  rivets,  perhaps  forever,  those  chains  which 
they  affect  a desire  to  break. 

Resolved,  That  the  interference  of  the  abolitionists  with  the 
slavery  of  the  south,  must  inevitably  multiply  at  once  the  dan- 
gers and  suspicions  of  the  master,  and  render  necessary  a height- 
ened degree  of  vigilance  and  security,  thus  heaping  additional 
restraints  upon  the  bondman,  and  increasing  the  afflictions  of 
the  object  of  their  misguided  efforts. 

Resolved,  That  we  regard  the  dissemination  of  incendiary 
publications  throughout  the  slaveholding  states  with  indigna- 
tion and  horror;  that  measures  so  directly  calculated  to  involve 
results  at  which  humanity  shudders,  cannot  fail  to  meet  the 
hearty  and  indignant  reprobation  of  the  benevolent  and  patrio- 
tic; and  that  efficient,  but  legal  and  moderate  measures  should 
be  adopted  to  suppress  an  evil  at  once  so  dangerous  and  dis- 
graceful. 

Resolved,  That  the  obnoxious  measures  of  the  abolitionists 
having  produced  great  and  general  excitement  at  the  north, 
have  already  disturbed  the  peace  of  our  cities,  and  threaten  con- 
sequences still  more  extended  and  deplorable. 

Resolved,  That  the  efforts  of  foreign  emissaries,  paid  with  fo- 
reign money,  and  sent  into  the  country  to  assail  our  institutions, 
malign  our  patriots,  excite  our  people  and  distract  our  country, 
are  regarded  by  all  who  cherish  American  pride  and  patriotism, 
with  distrust  and  contempt. 

Resolved,  That  should  the  colored  population  of  the  south, 
excited  by  the  causes  referred  to  or  by  any  other,  unhappily  re- 
volt against  the  laws  and  the  lives  of  our  southern  brethren, 
(which  heaven  in  its  mercy  avert),  the  young  men  of  the  north 
are  prepared  to  meet  the  danger,  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  the 
people  of  the  south,  and  prove  by  the  ready  sacrifice  of  their 
blood,  their  devotion  to  the  peace  and  rights  of  all  parts  of  our 
beloved  union. 

Resolved,  That  we  recommend  to  the  legislature  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, to  enact  at  the  next  session,  such  provisions  as  will  pro- 
tect our  fellow  citizens  of  the  south  from  incendiary  movements 
within  our  borders,  should  any  such  thereafter  be  made. 

Resolved,  That  the  north  is  sound  to  the  core  on  the  subject 
of  slavery  ; that  the  mass  of  the  people  of  the  non-slaveholding 
states,  neither  claim  nor  desire  a right  to  interfere  with  the  in- 
stitutions of  the  south;  and  regard  with  decided  and  marked 
disapprobation  the  principles  and  measures  of  the  abolitionists. 

Resolved,  That  we  confidently  believe  the  number  and  influ- 
ence of  those  in  this  state,  who  are  disposed  to  agitate  the  sub- 
ject of  slavery  in  the  south,  are  extremely  limited;  and  that  the 
individuals  in  this  city  who  are  recognised  as  abolitionists,  are, 
for  the  most  part,  wholly  disinclined  to  any  and  all  measures 
which  may  tend  to  excite  or  endanger  the  souili. 

Resolved,  That  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  there  is  no 
abolition  press  or  publication  in  this  city,  and  that  no  incendia- 
ry measures  have  been  adopted  or  sanctioned  by  the  friends  of 
emancipation  in  this  state. 

Resolved,  That  we  regard  those,  who,  under  the  pretence  of 
putting  down  abolition,  have  violated  the  laws,  and  disturbed 
the  peace  of  the  community,  as  the  most  efficient  auxiliaries  of 
the  cause  they  affect  to  oppose;  that  the  young  men  of  Philadel- 
phia, opposed  to  the  measures  of  the  abolitionists,  pledge  them- 
selves, on  the  first  symptoms  of  disturbance,  to  lend  their  hear- 
ty and  determined  aid  to  arrest  and  secure  the  legal  punishment 
of  those  who  degrade  their  cause  by  violence  and  outrage. 

Resolved,  That  a committee  of  seven  be  appointed,  to  act  as 
a committee  of  correspondence,  to  publish  the  proceedings  of 
this  meeting  in  the  papers  of  this  city,  and  procure  their  disse- 
mination in  the  south. 


ANTI- SLAVERY  SOCIETY  OF  MASSACHUSETTS. 

TO  THE  PUBLIC. 

At  a meeting  of  the  Massachusetts  Jlnti-slavery  society , duly 
held  in  Boston,  on  Monday  August  17th,  A.  D.  1835, 

Voted: — That  the  following  address  to  the  public,  be  subscrib- 
ed by  the  undersigned  committee,  and  published  in  the  news- 
papers. 

Attest,  SAMUEL  J.  MAY,  sec’y. 

ADDRESS. 

The  Massachusetts  Anti-slavery  society,  and  others  concur- 
ring generally  in  its  principles,  feel  it  to  be  their  duty  to  them- 
selves and  the  community,  to  make  the  following  public  decla- 
ration and  disavowal.  We  offer  this  statement,  at  the  present 
time,  because  the  attempt  is  now  made,  to  fix  upon  the  aboli- 
tionists sentiments  and  intentions  which  they  abhor; — because 
the  suppression  of  our  opinions  by  open  force  is  recommended, 
and  has  been  in  numerous  cases,  already  commenced; — and  be- 
cause we  are  confident  the  public  would  think  more  lavorably 
of  our  opinions  and  purposes,  if  they  were  better  understood. 

We  are  charged  with  violating,  or  wishing  to  violate,  the  con- 
stitution of  the'United  Stales.  What  have  we  done,  what  have 
we  said,  to  warrant  this  charge?  We  have  held  public  meet- 
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lags,  and  taken  other  usual  means  of  convincing  our  coun- 
trymen that  slaveholding  is  sin,  and,  like  all  sin,  ought  to  be, 
and  can  be  immediately  abandoned.  We  have  said,  in  the 
words  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  that  “all  men  are 
created  equal,”  and  that  liberty  is  an  unalienable  gift  of  God  to 
every  man.  We  know  of  no  clause  in  the  constitution,  which 
forbids  our  saying  this.  We  appeal  to  the  calm  judgment  of 
the  community,  to  decide,  in  view  of  recent  events,  whether 
the  measures  of  the  friends,  or  those  of  the  opposers  of  the  abo- 
lition, are  more  justly  chargeable  with  the  violation  of  the  con- 
stitution and  laws.  Have  we  opposed  the  freedom  of  speech? 
Have  we  attempted  to  prevent  discussion,  and  disperse  orderly, 
meetings  by  force?  Have  we  intercepted  the  public  mail?  Have 
we  incited  mobs,  burnt  effigies,  torn  down  dwellings,  despoiled 
churches,  pul  men  to  death  without  trial? 

It  is  said  that  the  constitution  of  the  United  States  forbids  our 
acting,  in  any  way,  on  this  subject.  Admit,  for  a moment,  that 
slavery  is,  as  is  so  confidently  asserted,  guaranteed  by  the  con- 
stitution; is  not  the  liberty  of  speech  and  of  the  press  also  ex- 
plicitly guaranteed?  and  if  it  be  (bund  that  they  cannot  co-exist, 
the  question  is  before  the  country — which  of  them  is  best  worth 
preserving?  But  in  truth,  there  are  but  three  allusions  to  sla- 
very in  that  instrument.  One  clause  provides  for  a slave  re- 
presentation in  congress;— a second  forbids  congress  to  prohibit 
the  African  slave  trade,  till  the  year  1808;— and  the  third  enacts 
that  “persons  held  to  service  or  labor”  in  one  state,  escaping 
into  another,  shall  be  delivered  up,  on  claim  of  the  parly  to 
whom  such  service  or  labor  may  be  due.  Can  our  opposers  think 
that  these  sections  contain  any  prohibition  of  speaking  ox  writ- 
ing on  the  subject  of  slavery? 

To  the  union  of  these  states  we  feel  a deep  attachment.  No 
price  can  be  paid  too  great  for  its  preservation,  but  the  sacrifice 
of  honor  and  principle.  Iris  because  we  love  our. whole  coun- 
try, that  we  think  it  full  time  to  discuss  at  least,  the  remedy  for 
au  evil  which  has  been  at  the  root  of  our  national  difficulties, 
and  which  is  daily  gathering  a fearful  impoitance  to  our  honor, 
our  liberty,  our  existence  as  a nation,  that  will  permit  no  pa- 
triot to  be  silent. 

It  is  intimated,  that  we  are  guilty  of  circulating  incendiary 
publications  among  the  southern  slaves.  We  utterly  and  indig- 
nantly deny  this  calumny,  and  we  call  for  the  proof?  We  have 
no  design  and  no  means  to  address  the  slaves.  Nothing  can  be 
further  fiom  our  wishes,  than  to  excite  the  slave  population. — 
We  should  consider  any  action  of  this  kind  as  far  worse  than 
useless — as  highly  dangerous,  and  as  little  less  criminal  than 
murder.  Why  should  we  seek  to  promote  insurrection?  What 
should  we  not  lose  by  it?  As  merchants  and  mechanics,  as  citi- 
zens and  parents,  as  patriots  and  Christians,  we  have  as  much 
to  risk,  as  others  in  this  community; — and  we  know,  that  such 
an  event  would  be  the  greatest  calamity  to  the  slaves,  and  to 
the  cause  of  freedom.  No  Anti-slavery  society,  and  no  person 
connected  with  any  Anti  slavery  society,  is  believed  to  have  ever 
circulaled  among  the  slaves,  any  publication  whatever — as  is  so 
often  hinted,  but  never  yet , we  believe,  distinctly  charged,  by  the 
opposers  of  our  cause.'  We  solemnly  pledge  ourselves,  that  if 
it  can  be  shown  that  any  person,  connected  with  our  cause, 
lias  ever  circulated  inflammatory  tracts  among  the  slaves,  or 
with  a view  to  be  read  by  them — we  will  publicly  renounce  him 
as  a foe  to  the  peace  of  society,  and  to  the  best  interests  of  the 
oppressed. 

We  refer  our  fellow  citizens  to  any  and  all  of  our  publica- 
tions, perempiorily  denying  that  there  can  be  found  in  them  a 
sentence,  from  which  could  be  inferred  other  counsel  to  the 
slaves  than  this,  “to  suffer  injury  long  and  still  be  kind” — “not 
to  avenge  themselves,  but  give  place  unto  wrath.” 

The  attempt  is  made  to  delude  the  community  into  the  belief, 
that  abolitionists  are  willing  to  secure  the  emancipation  of  the 
slaves,  at  the  expense  of  the  safety  of  the  whites.  We  deny 
this  charge,  in  the  most  pointed  manner.  We  have  never  ad- 
vocated the  right  of  physical  resistance,  on  the  part  of  the  op- 
pressed. We  assure  our  assailants,  that  we  would  not  sacrifice 
the  life  of  a single  slaveholder,  to  emancipate  every  slave  in  the 
United  States.  On  the  contrary,  we  are  fully  persuaded  that 
the  triumph  of  our  principles  is  the  only  means  of  tranquillity 
or  safety,  for  our  country. 

The  foolish  tale  that  we  would  encourage  amalgamation  by 
intermarriage,  between  the  whites  and  blacks,  though  often  re- 
futed, as  often  reappears.  We  shall  content  ourselves  with  a 
simple  denial  of  ibis  charge.  We  challenge  our  opponents  to 
point  to  one  of  our  publications  in  which  such  intermarriages 
are  recommended.  One  of  our  objects  13  to  prevent  the  amal- 
gamation now  going  on,  so  far  as  can  be  done,  by  placing  one 
million  of  tiie  females  of  this  country  under  the  protection  of 
law. 

We  are  accused  of  interfering  in  the  domestic  concerns  of 
the  southern  states.  We  would  ask  those,  who  charge  this,  to 
explain  precisely  what  they  mean  by  “interference.”  If,  by 
interference,  be  meant  any  attempt  to  legislate  for  the  southern 
states,  or  to  compel  them,  by  force  or  intimidation,  to  emanci- 
pate their  slaves,  we,  at  once,  deny  any  such  pretension.  We 
;ire  utterly  opposed  to  any  force  on  the  subject,  but  that  of  con- 
science and  reason,  which  are  “mighty  through  God.  in  the 
pulling  down  of  strong  holds.”  We  fully  acknowledge,  that  no 
change  in  the  slave  laws  of  the  southern  states  can  be  made, 
unless  by  the  southern  legislatures.  Neither  congress,  nor  the 
legislatures  of  the  free  states,  have  authority  to  change  the  con- 
dition of  a single  slave  in  the  slave  states.  Rut,  if  by  “inter- 
ference,” be  intended  the  exercise  of  the  right  of  freely  discuss- 


ing this  subject,  and,  by  speech  and  through  the  press,  creating 
a public  sentiment  which  will  reach  the  conscience,  and  plead 
with  the  convictions  of  the  slaveholder,  and  thus  ultimately 
work  the  complete  extinction  of  slavery — this  is  a species  of 
interference  which  we  can  never  consent  to  relinquish.  We 
add  (what  we  have  uniformly  said)  that  on  the  subject  of  our 
relations  with  the  southern  states,  we  fully  concur  in  lire  sen- 
timents of  our  lellow  citizen,  Daniel  Webster,  in  his  published 
letter  to  Mr.  Bolton.  We  desire  at  the  same  time,  distinctly 
to  avow  our  convictions,  as  according  witli  those  of  many  of 
the  most  eminent  statesmen  in  the  country,  in  tegard  to  the 
constitutionaliiy  and  expediency  of  immediate  legislative  ac- 
tion, in  the  abolition  of  ^avery  and  the  slave  trade,  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  where,  in  the  woids  ol  the  constitution,  con- 
gress has  powei  “to  exercise  exclusive  legislation  in  all  cases 
whatsoever.” 

But,  whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  tendency  of  our  princi- 
ples, we  claim,  as  our  coustiutional  right,  tiie  privilege  to  dis- 
cuss arid  promulgate  them.  The  constitution  of  the  United 
States  prohibits  congress  from  making  any  law  “to  abridge  the 
freedom  of  speech  or  of  the  press.”  The  constitution  of  Massa- 
chusetts expressly  guarantees  the  “right,  in  an  orderly  and 
peaceable  manner,  to  assemble  to  consult  upon  the  common 
good,”  and  asserts — not  that  sound  opinions  only  shall  be  tole- 
rated, but  that  “the  liberty  of  the  press  is  essential  to  the  securi- 
ty of  freedom  in  a state ; it  ought  not  therefore  to  be  restrained 
in  this  commonwealth.” 

We  respectfully  ask  our  fellow  citizens,  whether  we  are  to 
be  deprived  of  these  sacred  privileges — and,  if  so,  whether  the 
sacrifice  of  our  rights  will  not  involve  consequences  dangerous 
to  all  mental,  and  even  personal  freedom.  We  have  violated 
— we  mean  to  violate,  no  law.  We  have  acted,  we  shall  con- 
tinue to  act,  under  the  sanction  of  the  constitution  of  the  Unit- 
ecr States.  Nothing  that  we  propose  to  do,  can  be  prevented 
by  our  opposers,  without  violating  the  ctiaucr  ur  uur  rtgms. 
To  the  law,  and  to  the  constitution  we  appeal. 

Samuel  J.  May,  Samuel  E.  Sewall,  Moses  Thacher,  William 
Lloyd  Garrison,  Joseph  Southwick,  Francis  Jackson,  Charles 
T.  Mildreth,  William  S.  Porter,  Edmund  Jackson,  Henry  C. 
Wright,  Ellis  Gray  Loring,  E.  M.  P.  Wells,  Daniel  Holbrook, 
Stephen  Lovell,  Dexter  Fairbank,  H.  M.  Chamberlain,  Isaac 
Knapp,  Nathaniel  Southard,  Charles  C.  Barry,  John  E.  Fuller, 
Joseph  Tillson,  Daniel  Cambell,  William  A.  Weeks,  Nathaniel 
Billings,  John  S.  Kimball,  Sylvanus  Brown,  George  Jackson, 
Perez  Gill,  committee. 

N.  B.  The  publications  of  the  Anti-slavery  societies  are  for 
sale  at  the  office,  46.  Washington  street,  where  our  fellow  citi- 
zens may  procure  them  and  compare  their  contents  with  the 
above  declaration  and  disavowal. 

—>»*»©© 

“THE  BEAUTIFUL.” 

Extract  from  JYlr.  Webster's  speech  in  the  senate , Janua- 
ry 2d,  1830. 

“The  eulogium  pronounced  on  the  character  of  the 
state  of  South  Carolina,  by  the  honorable  gentleman  from 
that  state,  for  her  revolutionary  and  other  merits,  meets 
my  hearty  concurrence.  I shall  not  acknowledge,  that 
the  honorable  member  goes  before  me  in  regard  for  what- 
ever of  distinguished  talent,  or  distinguished  character. 
South  Carolina  has  produced.  I claim  part  of  the  honor, 
I partake  in  the  pride  of  her  great  names.  I claim  them 
for  countrymen,  one  and  all.  The  Laurens,  the  Rut- 
ledges, the  Pinckneys,  the  Sumpters,  the  Alarions — Ame- 
ricans, all — whose  fame  is  no  more  to  be  hemmed  in  by- 
state  lines,  than  their  talents  and  patriotism  were  capa- 
ble of  being  circumscribed  within  the  same  narrow  li- 
mits. In  their  day  and  generation,  they  served  and  ho- 
nored the  country,  and  the  whole  country;  and  their  re- 
nown is  of  the  treasures  of  the  whole  country.  Him, 
whose  honored  name  the  gentleman  himself  bears  [Hay  tie] 
—does  he  suppose  me  less  capable  of  gratitude  for  his 
patriotism,  or  sympathy  for  his  sufferings,  than  if  his 
eyes  had  first  opened  upon  the  light  in  Massachusetts  in- 
stead of  South  Carolina?  Sir,  does  he  suppose  it.in  his 
power  to  exhibit  a Carolina  name  so  bright,  as  tb  pro- 
duce envy  in  my  bosom?  No,  sir — increased  gratifica- 
tion and  delight,  rather.  Sir,  I thank  God,  that  if  I am 
gifted  with  little  of  the  spirit  which  is  able  to  raise  mor- 
tals to  the  skies,  I have  yet  none,  as  I trust,  of  that  other 
spirit,  which  would  drag  angels  down.  When  I shall  be 
found,  sir,  in  my  place  here,  in  the  senate,  or  elsewhere, 
to  sneer  at  public  merit,  because  it  happened  to  spring 
up  beyond  the  little  limits  of  my  own  state,  or  neighbor- 
hood; when  I refuse,  for  any  such  cause,  or  for  any  cause, 
the  homage  due  to  American  talent,  to  elevated  patriot- 
ism, to  sincere  devotion  to  liberty  and  the  country;  or  if 
I see  an  uncommon  endowment  of  heaven — if  I see  ex- 
traordinary capacity  and  virtue  in  any  son  of  the  south— 
and,  if  moved  by  local  prejudice,  or  gangrened  by  state 
jealousy,  I get  up  here  to  abate  the  tithe  of  a hair  from 
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his  just  character  and  just  lame,  may  my  tongue  cleave 
to  the  roof  of  my  moutli !” 

MR.  WEBSTER  Alfl)  JUDGE  STORY. 

From  the  Boston  Mias  of  August  8. 

The  Jackson  presses  have  charged  ihe  friends  of  Mr.  Webster 
with  a disposition  to  agitate  the  slave  question,  in  reference  to 
its  bearing  on  lire  presidential  election.  Mr.  Webster’s  views 
on  this  subject  have  never  been  concealed.  They  are  as  well 
know  us  are  his  opinions  on  all  other  topics  of  public  interest. 
He  never  attempts  to  blind  us  by  vague  and  unmeaning  gene- 
ralities, to  tie  interpreted  like  the  oracles  of  old,  as  results  may 
render  it  advisable.  He  speaks  plainly,  manfully,  decidedly. 
From  Mr.  Webster’s  celebrated  speech  in  reply  to  Mr.  Hayne, 
we  extract  his  opinion,  with  regard  to  the  constitutional  points 
involved  in  this  important  question: 

“There  is  not,  nor  never  has  been,  a disposition  in  the  north 
to  interfere  with  these  interests  of  the  south.  Such  an  inter- 
ference has  never  been  supposed  to  be  within  the  power  of  the 
government:  nor  has  it  been  in  any  way,  attempted.  The 
slavery  of  the  south  has  always  been  regarded  as  a matter  of 
domestic  policy,  left  with  the  states  themselves, and  with  which 
the  federal  government  had  nothing  to  do.  Certainly , sir , I 
am,  and  ever  have  been  of  that  opinion.  * * * l re- 

gard domestic  slavery  as  one  of  the  greatest  of  evils,  moral  and 
political.  But  though  it  be  a malady,  whether  it  be  curable, 
and  if  so,  by  what  means — or,  on  the  other  hand,  whether  it  be 
the  vulnus  immedicabile  of  the  social  system,  I-  leave  it  to 

THOSE  WHOSE  RIGHT  AND  DOTY  IT  IS  TO  INQUIRE  AND  DECIDE. 

And  this  f believe  sir,  is,  and  uniformly  has  been,  the  senti- 
ment of  the  north”  [ Webster’s  speeches , p.  380. 

“We  know,  sir,  that  the  representation  of  the  states  in  the 
other  house  is  not  equal.  We  know  that  great  advantage,  in 

that  respect,  is  enjoyed  by  the  slaveholding  states.  * * * 

Nevertheless,  I <to  not  complain:  nor  would  I countenance  any 
movement  to  alter  the  arrangement  of  representation.  It  is 
the  original  bargain,  the  compact:  let  it  stand:  let  the  advan- 
tage of  it  be  fully  enjoyed.  The  union  itself  is  too  full  of  benefits 
to  be  hazarded  in  propositions  for  changing  its  original  basis.  I 
no  FOR  THE  CONSTITUTION  AS  IT  IS,  AND  THE  UNION  AS  IT 

is.”  [Ibid.  p.  382. 

Judge  Story’s  opinions  correspond  with  those  of  Mr.  Webster. 
Speaking  of  the  compromise  between  the  north  and  the  south 
with  regard  to  slavery  he  observes: 

“Viewed  in  its  proper  light  as  a real  compromise,  in  a case 
of  conflicting  interests,  for  the  common  good,  the  provision  is 
entitled  to  great  praise  for  its  moderation,  its  aim  at  practical 
utility,  and  its  tendency  to  satisfy  the  people,  that  the  union, 
framed  by  all,  ought  to  be  dear  to  all,  by  the  privilege  it  con- 
fers, as  well  as  the  blessings  it  secures.  It  had  a material  in- 
fluence in  reconciling  the  southern  states  to  other  provisions  in 
the  constitution,  and  especially  the  power  of  making  commer- 
cial regulations  by  a mere  majority,  which  was  thought  pecu- 
liarly to  favor  the  northern  states.  It  has  sometimes  been 
complained  of  as  a grievance:  but  he,  who  wishes  well  to  his 
country,  will  adhere  steadily  to  it,  as  a fundamental  policy, 
which  extinguishes  some  of  the  most  mischievous  sources  of  all 
political  divisions — those  founded  on  geographical  position, 
and  domestic  institutions.  It  did  not,  however,  pass  the  con- 
vention without  objection.  Upon  its  first  introduction  it  was 
supported  by  the  votes  of  nine  states  against  two.  In  subse- 
quent stages  of  the  discussion,  it  met  with  some  opposition; 
and  in  one  of  the  state  conventions  it  was  strenuously  resisted. 
The  wish  of  every  patriot  ought  now  to  be,  requiescat  in  pace.” 

. [Sfory’s  Commentaries,  vol.  ii.  p.  113. 

" -'»>0 0 . 

MR.  SENATOR  OLAY’S  SPEECH. 

ON  THE  APPOINTING  AND  REMOVING  POWER, 

Delivered  in  the  senate  on  the  18th  of  February,  on  the  pas- 
sage of  the  bill  entitled  “an  act  to  repeal  the  first  and  second 
sections  of  the  act  to  limit  the  term  of  service  of  certain  of- 
ficers therein  named.” 

Mr.  Clay  thought  it  extremely  fortunate  that  this  subject  of 
executive  patronage  Came  up,  at  this  session,  unincumbered 
by  any  collateral  question.  At  the  last  session  we  had  the  re- 
moval of  the  deposites,  the  treasury  report  sustaining  it,  and 
the  protest  of  the  president  against  the  resolution  of  the  senate. 
The  bank  mingled  itself  in  all  our  discussions,  and  the  parii- 
zans  of  executive  power  availed  themselves  of  the  prejudices 
which  had  been  artfully  excited  against  that  institution,  to  de- 
ceive and  blind  the  people  as  to  the  enormity  of  executive  pre 
tensions,  The  bank  has  been  doomed  to  destruction,  and  no 
one  now  thinks  the  recharter  of  it  is  practicable,  or  ought  to  be 
attempted.  1 tear,  said  Mr.  C.  that  the  people  will  have  just 
and  severe  cause  to  regret  its  destruction.  The  administra- 
tion ol  it  was  uncommonly  able;  and  one  is  at  a loss  which 
most  to  admire,  the  imperturbable  temper  or  the  wisdom  of 
its  enlightened  president.  No  country  can  possibly  possess  a 
better  general  currency  than  it  supplied.  The  injurious  con- 
sequences of  the  sacrifice  of  this  valuable  institution  will  soon 
be  felt.  There  being  no  longer  any  centinel  at  the  head  ofour 
banking  establishments  to  warn  them,  by  its  information  and 
operations,  of  approaching  danger,  the  local  institutions,  alrea- 
dy multiplied  to  an  alarming  extent,  and  almost  daily  multiply- 
ing, in  seasons  of  prosperity,  will  make  free  and  unrestrained 
emissions.  All  the  channels  of  circulation  will  become  gore 
ed.  Property  will  rise  extravagantly  high,  and,  constantly  look- 


ing up,  the  temptation  to  purchase  will  be  irresistible.  Inordi- 
nate speculation  will  ensue,  debts  will  be  freely  contracted, 
and  when  the  season  of  adversity  comes,  as  come  it  must, 
the  banks,  acting  without  concert  and  without  guide,  obeying 
the  law  of  self-preservation,  will  all  at  the  same  time  call  in 
their  issues:  the  vast  number  will  exaggerate  the  alarm,  and 
general  distress,  wide  spread  ruin,  and  an  explosion  of  the 
whole  banking  system,  or  the  establishment  of  a new  bank  of 
the  United  States,  will  be  the  ultimate  effects. 

We  can  now  deliberately  contemplate  the  vast  expansion  of 
executive  power,  under  the  present  administration,  free  from 
embarrassment.  And  is  there  any  real  lover  of  civil  liberty 
who  can  behold  it  without  great  anil  just  alarm?  Take  the 
doctrines  of  the  protest  and  the  secretary’s  report  together, 
and,  instead  of  having  a balanced  government  with  three  co- 
ordinate departments,  we  have  but  one  power  in  the  state. 
According  to  those  papers  all  the  officers  concerned  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  laws  are  bound  to  obey  the  president.  His 
will  controls  every  branch  of  the  administration.  No  matter 
that  the  law  may  have  assigned  to  other  officers  of  the  govern- 
ment specifically  defined  duties;  no  matter  that  the  theory  of 
the  constitution  and  the  law  supposes  them  bound  to  the  dis- 
charge of  those  duties  according  to  their  own  judgment,  and 
under  their  own  responsibility,  and  liable  to  impeachment  for 
malfeasance;  the  will  of  the  president,  even  in  opposition  to 
their  own  deliberate  sense  of  their  obligations,  is  to  prevail, 
and  expulsion  from  office  is  the  penalty  of  disobedience!  It 
has  not,  indeed,  in  terms,  been  claimed,  but  it  is  a legitimate 
consequence  from  the  doctrines  asserted,  that  all  decisions  of 
the  judicial  tribunals,  not  conformable  with  the  president’s 
opinion,  must  be  inoperative,  since  the  officers  charged  with 
their  execution  are  no  more  exempt  from  the  pretended  obliga- 
tion to  obey  his  orders  than  any  other  officers  of  the  administra- 
tion. 

. The  basis  of  this  overshadowing  .superstructure  of  executive 
power  is,  the  power  oC  dismission,  which  it  is  one  of  the  ob- 
jects of  the  bill  under  consideration  somewhat  to  regulate,  but 
which  it  is  contended  by  the  supporters  of  executive  authority 
is  uncontrolable.  The  practical  exercise  of  this  power,  during 
this  administration,  has  reduced  the  salutary  co-operation  of  the 
senate,  as  approved  by  the  constitution,  in  all  appointments,  to 
an  idle  form.  Of  what  avail  is  it  that  the  senate  shall  have  pass- 
ed upon  a nomination,  if  the  president,  at  any  time  thereafter, 
even  the  next  day,  whether  the  senate  be  in  session  or  in  vaca- 
tion, without  any  known  cause,  may  dismiss  the  incumbent? 
Let  us  examine  the  nature  of  this  power.  It  is  exercised  in  the 
recesses  of  the  executive  mansion,  perhaps  upon  secret  infor- 
mation. The  accused  officer  is  not  present  nor  heard,  nor  con- 
fronted with  the  witnesses  against  him,  and  the  president  is 
judge,  juror  and  executioner.  No  reasons  are  assigned  for  the 
dismission,  and  the  public  is  left  to  conjecture  the  cause.  Is 
not  a power  so  exercised  essentially  a despotic  power?  It  is 
adverse  to  the  genius  of  all  free  governments,  the  foundation  of 
which  is  responsibility.  Responsibility  is  the  vital  principle 
of  civil  liberty,  as  irresponsibility  is  the  vital  principle  of  des- 
potism. Free  government  can  no  more  exist  without  this  prin- 
ciple than  animal  life  can  he  sustained  without  the  presence 
of  the  atmosphere.  But  is  not  the  president  absolutely  irres- 
ponsible in  the  exercise  of  this  power?  IIow  can  he  be  reached? 
By  impeachment?  It  is  a mockery. 

ft  has  been  truly  said  that  the  office  was  not  made  for  the 
incumbent.  Nor  was  it  created  for  the  incumbent  of  another 
office.  In  both  and  in  all  cases  public  offices  are  created  for 
the  public;  and  the  people  have  a right  to  know  why  and  where- 
fore one  of  their  servants  dismisses  another.  The  abuses  which 
have  flowed  and  are  likely  to  flow  from  this  power,  if  uncheck- 
ed, are  indescribable.  How  often  have  all  of  us  witnessed  the 
expulsion  of  the  most  faithful  officers,  of  the  highest  character, 
and  of  the  most  undoubted  probity,  for  no  other  imaginable 
reason,  than  difference  in  political  sentiments?  It  begins  in 
politics  and  may  end  in  religion.  If  a president  should  be  in- 
clined to  fanaticism,  and  the  power  should  not  be  regulated, 
what  is  to  prevent  the  dismission  of  every  officer  who  does  not 
belong  to  his  sect,  or  persuasion?  He  may,  perhaps  truly,  say  if 
he  does  not  dismiss  him,  that  he  has  not  his  confidence.  It 
was  the  cant  language  of  Cromwell  and  his  associates,  when 
obnoxious  individuals  were  in  or  proposed  for  office,  that  they 
could  not  confide  in  them.  The  tendency  of  this  power  is  to 
revive  the  dark  ages  of  feudalism,  and  to  render  ever  officer  a 
feudatory.  The  bravest  man  in  office,  whose  employment  and 
bread  depend  upon  the  will  of  the  president,  will  quail  under 
the  influence  of  the  power  of  dismission.  If  opposed  in  senti- 
ments to  the  administration,  he  will  begin  by  silence,  and 
finally  will  be  goaded  into  partizanship. 

The  senator  from  New  York,  (Mr.  Wright),  in  analyzing  the 
list  of  100,000  who  are  reported  by  the  committee  of  patronage 
to  draw  money  from  the  public  treasury,  contends  that  a large 
portion  of  them  consists  of  the  army,  the  navy  and  revolutiona- 
ry pensioners;  and,  paying  a just  compliment  to  their  gallantry 
and  patriotism,  asks,  if  they  will  allow  themselves  to  be  instru- 
mental in  the  destruction  of  the  liberties  of  their  country?  It 
is  very  remarkable  that  hitherto  the  power  of  dismission  has 
not  been  applied  to  the  army  and  navy,  to  which,  from  the 
nature  of  the  service,  it  would  seem  to  be  more  necessary  than 
to  those  in  civil  places.  But  accumulation  and  concentration 
are  the  nature  of  all  power,  and  especially  of  executive  power. 
And  it  cannot  be  doubted  that,  if  the  power  of  dismission,  as 
now  exercised,  in  regard  to  civil  officers,  is  sanctioned  and 
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sustained  by  the  people,  it  will,  in  the  end,  be  extended  to  the 
army  and  navy.  When  so  extended,  it  will  produce  its  usual 
effect  of  subserviency,  or  if  the  present  army  and  navy  should 
be  too  stern  and  upright  to  be  moulded  according  to  the  plea- 
sure of  the  executive,  we  are  to  recollect  that  the  Individuals 
who  compose  them  are  not  to  live  always,  and  may  be  suc- 
ceeded by  those  who  will  be  more  pliant  and  yielding.  But  I 
would  ask  the  senator  what  has  been  the  effect  of  this  tremen- 
dous power  of  dismission  upon  the  classes  of  officers  to  which 
it  has  been  applied?  Upon  the  post  office,  the  land  office  and 
the  custom  house?  They  constitute  so  many  corps  d’armee 
ready  to  further  on  all  occasions  the  executive  views  and 
wishes.  They  take  the  lead  in  primary  assemblies  whenever 
it  is  deemed  expedient  to  applaud  or  sound  the  praises  of  the 
administration,  or  to  carry  out  its  purposes  in  relation  to  the 
succession  We  are  assured  that  a farge  majority  of  the  recent 
convention  at  Columbus,  in  Ohio,  to  nominate  the  president’s 
successor  were  officeholders.  And  do  you  imagine  that  they 
would  nominate  any  other  than  the  president’s  known  favorite? 

The  power  of  removal  as  now  exercised,  .is  no  where  in  the 
constitution  expressly  recognized.  The  only  mode  of  displac- 
ing a public  officer  for  which  it  does  provide  is  by  impeach- 
ment. But  it  has  been  argued  on  this  occasion,  that  it  is  a 
sovereign  power,  an  inherent  power,  and  an  executive  power; 
and,  therefore,  that  it  belongs  to  the  president.  Neither  the 
premises  nor  the  conclusion  can  be  sustained.  If  they  could 
be,  the  people  of  the  United  States  have  all  along  totally  mis- 
conceived the  nature  of  their  government,  and  the  character 
of  the  office  of  their  supreme  magistrate.  Sovereign  power  is 
supreme  power;  arid  in  no  instance  whatever  is  there  any  su- 
preme power  vested  in  the  president.  Whatever  sovereign 
power  is,  if  there  be  any,  conveyed  by  the  constitution  of  the 
United  Stales,  is  vested  in  congress,  or  in  the  president  and 
senate.  The  power  to  declare  war,  to  lay  taxes,  toeoin  money, 
is  vested  in  congress;  and  the  treaty-making  power  in  the  pre- 
sident and  senate.  The  postmaster  general  has  the  power  to 
dismiss  his  deputies.  Is  that  a sovereign  power,  or  has  he  any? 

Inherent  power!  That  is  a new  principle  to  enlarge  the 
powers  of  the  general  government.  Hitherto  it  has  been  sup- 
posed that  there  are  no  powers  possessed  by  the  government  of 
the  United  States,  or  any  branch  of  it,  but  sueh  as  are  granted 
by  the  constitution;  and,  in  order  to  ascertain  what  has  been 
granted,  that  it  was  necessary  to  shew  the  grant,  or  to  establish 
that  the  power  claimed  was  necessary  and  proper  .to  execute 
some  granted  power.  In  other  words,  that  there  are  no  powers 
but  those  which  are  expressed  or  incidental.  But  it  seems  that 
a great  mistake  has  existed.  The  partisans  of  the  executive 
have  discovered  a third  and  more  fruitful  source  of  power. 
Inherent  power!  Whence  is  it  derived?  The  constitution  creat- 
ed the  office  of  president,  and  made  it  just  what  it  is.  It  had 
no  powers  prior  to  its  existence.  It  can  have  none  but  those 
which  are  conferred  upon  it  by  the  instrument  which  created 
it,  or  laws  passed  in  pursuance  of  that  instrument.  Do  gen- 
tlemen mean,  by  inherent  power,  such  power  as  is  exercised 
by  the  monarehs  or  chief  magistrates  of  other  countries?  If 
that  be  their  meaning  they  should  avow  it 

It  has  been  argued  that  the  power  of  removal  from  office  is 
an  executive  power;  that  all  executive  power  is  vested  in  the 
president;  and  that  he  is  to  see  that  the  laws  are  faithfully  exe- 
cuted, which,  it  is  contended,  he  cannot  do,  unless,  at  his  plea- 
sure, he  may  dismiss  any  subordinate  officer. 

The  mere  act  of  dismission  or  removal  may  be  of  an  execu- 
tive nature,  but  the  judgment  or  sentence  which  precedes  it  is 
a function  of  a judicial  and  not  executive  nature.  Impeach- 
ments, which,  as  has  been  already  observed,  are  the  only 
mode  of  removal  from  office  expressly  provided  for  in  the  con- 
stitution, ate  to  be  tried  by  the  senate,  acting  as  a judicial  tri- 
bunal. In  England,  and  in  all  the  states,  they  are  tried  by 
judicial  tribunals.  In  several  of  the  states  removal  from  of- 
fice sometimes  is  effected  by  the  legislative  authority,  as  in  the 
case  of  judges  on  the  concurrence  of  two-thirds  of  the  members. 
The  administration  of  the  laws  of  the  several  states  proceeds 
regularly,  without  the  exercise  on  the  part  of  the  governors  of 
any  power  similar  to  that  which  is  claimed  for  the  president. 
In  Kentucky,  and  in  other  states,  the  governor  has  no  power 
to  remove  sheriffs,  collectors  of  the  revenue,  clerks  of  courts, 
or  any  one  officer  employed  in  administration;  and  yet  the 
governor,  like  the  president,  is  constitutionally  enjoined  to  see 
that  the  laws  are  faithfully  executed. 

The  clause  relied  upon  to  prove  that  all  executive  power  i3 
vested  in  the  president  is  the  first  section  of  the  second  article. 
On  examining  the  constitution,  we  find  that,  according  to  its 
arrangement,  it  treats  first  of  the  legislative  power,  then  of  the 
executive,  and  lastly  of  the  judicial  power.  In  each  instance, 
it  provides  how  those  powers  shall  be  respectively  vested.  The 
legislative  power  13  confided  to  a congress,  and  the  constitution 
then  directs  how  the  members  of  the  body  shall  be  chosen,  and, 
after  having  constituted  the  body,  enumerates  and  carefully 
specifies  its  powers.  And  the  same  course  is  observed  both 
with  the  executive  and  the  judiciary.  In  neither  case  does  the 
preliminary  clause  convey  any  power;  but  the  powers  of  the 
several  departments  are  to  be  sought  for  in  the  subsequent  pro- 
visions. The  legislative  powers  granted  by  the  constitution  are 
to  be  vested,  how?  In  a congress.  What  powers?  Those  which 
are  enumerated.  The  executive  power  is  to  be  vested,  how? 
In  a council,  or  in  several?  No,  in  a president  of.  the  United 
States  of  America.  What  executive  power?  That  which  is  I 
possessed  by  any  chief  magistrate,  in  any  country,  or  that  which  I 


speculative  writers  attribute  to  the  executive  head?  No  such 
thing.  That  power,  and  that  only,  which  the  constitution  sub- 
sequently assigns  to  the  chief  magistrate. 

The  president  is  enjoined  by  the  constitution  to  take  caie 
that  the  laws  be  faithfully  executed.  Under  this  injunction, 
the  power  of  dismission  is  claimed  for  him;  and  it  is  contended 
that  it  those  charged  with  the  execution  of  the  laws  attempt  to 
execute  them  in  a sense  different  from  that  entertained  by  the 
president,  he  may  prevent  it,  or  withhold  his  co  operaiion.  It 
would  follow  that,  if  the  judiciary  give  to  the  law  an  interpre- 
tation variant  from  that  of  the  president,  he  would  not  be  bound 
to  afford  means  which  might  become  necessary  to  execute  their 
decision.  If  these  pretensions  are  well  founded,  it  is  manifest 
that  the  president,  by  means  of  the  veto,  in  arresting  the  pas- 
sage of  laws  which  he  disapproves,  and  the  power  of  expound- 
ing those  which  are  passed,  according  to  his  own  sense  of  them, 
will  become  possessed  of  all  the  practical  authority  of  the  whole 
government.  If  the  judiciary  decide  a law  contrary  to  the  pre- 
sident’s opinion  of  its  meaning,  he  may  command  the  marshal 
not  to  execute  the  decision,  and  urge  his  constitutional  obliga- 
tion to  take  care  that  the  laws  be  faithfully  executed.  It  will 
be  recollected,  perhaps,  by  the  senate  that,  during  the  discus- 
sions on  the  deposite  question,  I predicted  that  the  day  would 
arrive  when  a president,  disposed  to  enlarge  his  powers,  would 
appeal  to  his  official  oath  as  a source  of  power.  In  that  oath 
he  undertakes  that  he  will,  “to  the  best  of  his  ability,  preserve, 
protect,  and  defend  the  constitution  of  the  United  States.”  The 
fulfilment  of  the  prediction  quickly  followed;  and  during  the 
same  session,  in  the  protest  of  the  president,  we  find  him  refer- 
ring to  this  o’ath  as  a source  of  power  and  duty.  Now,  if  the 
president,  in  virtue  of  his  oath,  may  interpose  and  prevent  any 
thing  from  being  done,  contrary  to  the  constitution,  as  he  un- 
derstands it;  and  may,  in  virtue  of  the  injunction  to  take  care 
that  the  laws  he  faitniuiiy  exp_/uited,  prevent  the  enforcement 
of  any  law  contrary  to  the  sense  in  which  he  understands  it,  I 
would  ask  what  powers  remain  to  any  other  Branch  of  tne  go- 
vernment? Are  they  not  all  substantially  absorbed  in  the  WILL 
of  one  man? 

The  president’s  oath  obliges  him  to  do  no  more  than  every 
member  of  congress  is  also  bound  by  official  oath  to  do:  that  is, 
to  support  the  constitution  of  the  United  States  in  their  respec- 
tive spheres  of  action.  In  the  discharge  of  the  duties  specifi- 
cally assigned  to  him  by  the  constitution  and  laws,  he  is  for- 
ever to  keep  in  view  the  constitution;  arid  this  every  member 
of  congress  is  equally  bound  to  do,  in  the  passage  of  Jaws.  To 
step  out  of  his  sphere;  to  trench  upon  other  departments  of  the 
government,  under  the  notion  that  they  are  about  to  violate  the 
constitution,  would  be  to  set  a most  pernicious  and  dangerous 
example  of  violation  of  the  constitution.  Suppose  congress,  by 
two-thirds  of  each  branch,  pass  a law  contrary  to  the  veto  of 
the  president,  and  to  his  opinion  of  the  constitution,  is  he  after- 
wards at  liberty  to  prevent  its  execution?  The  injunction,  to 
which  I have  adverted,  common  both  to  the  federal  and  most 
of  the  state  constitutions,  imposes  only  upon  the  chief  magis- 
trate the  duty  of  executing  those  laws  with  the  execution  of 
which  he  is  specially  charged;  of  supplying,  when  necessary, 
the  means  with  which  he  is  entrusted  to  enable  others  to  exe- 
cute those  laws,  the  enforcement  of  which  is  confided  to  them; 
and  to  communicate  to  congress  infractions  of  the  laws,  that 
the  guilty  may  be  brought  to  punishment,  or  the  defects  of  le- 
gislation remedied.  The  most  important  branch  of  the  govern- 
ment to  the  rights  of  the  people,  as  it  regards  the  mere  execu- 
tion of  the  laws,  is  the  judiciary;  and  yet  they  hold  their  offices 
by  a tenure  beyond  the  reach  of  the  president.  Far  from  im- 
pairing the  efficacy  of  any  powers  with  which  he  is  invested, 
this  permanent  character  in  the  judicial  office  is  supposed  to 
give  stability  and  independence  to  the  administration  of  justice. 

The  power  of  removal  from  office  not  being  one  of  those  pow- 
ers which  are  expressly  granted  and  enumerated  in  the  consti- 
tution, and  having,  I hope,  successfully  shown  that  it  is  not  es- 
sentially of  an  executive  nature,  the  question  arises  to  what 
department  of  the  government  does  it  belong,  in  regard  to  all 
offices  created  by  law,  or  whose  tenure  is  nut  defined  in  the 
constitution?  There  is  much  force  in  the  argument  which  at- 
taches the  power  of  dismission  to  the  president  and  senate  con- 
jointly, as  the  appointing  power.  But  I think  we  must  look  for 
it  to  a broader  and  higher  source— the  legislative  department. 
The  duty  of  appointment  may  be  performed  under  a law  which 
enacts  the  mode  of  dismission.  This  is  the  case  in  the  post  of- 
fice department,  the  postmaster  general  being  invested  with 
both  the  power  of  appointment  and  of  dismission.  But  they  are 
not  necessarily  allied,  and  the  law  might  separate  them;  and 
assign  to  one  functionary  the  right  to  appoint,  and  to  a different 
one  the  right  to  dismiss.  Examples  of  such  a separation  may 
be  found  in  the  state  governments. 

It  is  the  legislative  authority  which  creates  the  office,  defines 
its  duties,  and  may  prescribe  its  duration.  I speak,  of  course, 
of  offices  not  created  by  the  constitution,  but  the  law.  The  of- 
fice, coming  into  existence  by  the  will  of  congress,  the  same 
will  may  provide  how,  and  in  what  manner,  the  office  and  the 
officer  shall  both  cease  to  exist.  It  may  direct  the  conditions 
on  which  he  shall  hold  the  office,  and  when  and  how  he  shall 
be  dismissed.  Suppose  the  constitution  had  omitted  to  pre- 
scribe the  tenure  of  the  judicial  office,  could  not  congress  do  it? 
But  the  constitution  has  not  fixed  the  tenure  of  any  subordinate 
offices,  and  therefore  congress  may  supply  the  omission.  It 
would  be  unreasonable  to  contend  that,  although  congress,  in 
I pursuit  of  the  public  good,  brings  the  office  and  the  officer  into 
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being,  and  assigns  their  purposes,  yet  the  president  has  a con- 
tiol  over  the  officer  which  congress  cannot  reach  or  regulate — 
and  this  control  in  virtue  of  some  vague  and  undefined  implied 
executive  power  which  the  friends  of  executive  supremacy  are 
totally  unable  to  attach  to  any  specific  clause  in  the  constitu- 
tion! 

It  has  been  contended,  with  great  ability,  that  under  the  clause 
of  the  constitution  which  declares  that  congress  shall  have 
power  “to  make  all  laws  which  shall  be  necessary  and  proper 
tor  carrying  into  execution  the  loregoing  powers,  and  all  others 
vested  by  this  constiiution  in  the  government  of  the  United 
States,  or  in  any  department  or  officer  thereof ,”  congress  is  the 
sole  depository  of  implied  powers,  and  that  no  other  department 
or  officer  of  the  government  possesses  any.  If  this  argument  be 
correct  there  is  an  end  of  the  controversy.  But  if  the  power  of 
dismission  be  incident  to  the  legislative  authority,  congress  has 
the  clear  right  to  regulate  it.  And  if  it  belong  to  any  other  de- 
partment of  the  government,  under  the  cited  clause,  congress 
has  the  power  to  legislate  upon  the  subject,  and  may  regulate 
it,  although  it  could  not  divest  the  department  altogether  of  the 
right. 

Hitherto  I have  considered  the  question  upon  the  ground  of 
the  constitution,  unaffected  by  precedent.  We  have  in  vain 
called  upon  our  opponents  to  meet  us  upon  that  ground;  and  to 
point  out  the  clause  of  the  constitution  which  by  express  grant, 
or  necessary  implication,  subjects  the  will  of  the  whole  official 
corps  to  the  pleasure  of  the  president,  to  be  dismissed  when- 
ever he  thinks  proper,  without  any  cause,  and  without  any  rea- 
sons publicly  assigned  or  avowed  lor  the  dismission,  and  which 
excludes  congress  from  all  authority  to  legislate  against  the  tre- 
mendous consequences  of  such  a vast  power.  No  such  clause 
has  been  shewn;  nor  can  it  be,  for  the  best  of  all  reasons,  be- 
cause it  does  not  exist.  Instead  of  bringing  forward  any  such 
satisfactory  evidence,  gentlemen  entrench  themselves  oenina 
»i.«-  K.v^eucui  v» i.ivii  was  established  in  1789,  when  the  first 
congress  recognised  the  power  of  dismission  in  the  president; 
that  is,  they  rely  upon  the  opinion  of  the  first  congress  as  to 
what  the  constitution  meant  as  conclusive  of  what  it  is. 

The  precedent  of  1789  was  established  in  the  house  of  repre- 
sentatives against  the  opinion  of  a large  and  able  minority,  and 
in  the  senate  by  the  casting  vote  of  the  vice  president,  Mr.  John 
Adams.  It  is  impossible  to  read  the  debate  which  it  occasion- 
ed, without  being  impressed  with  the  conviction  that  the  just 
confidence  reposed  in  the  father  of  his  country,  then  at  the  head 
of  the  government,  had  great,  if  not  decisive  influence  in  estab- 
lishing it.  It  has  never,  prior  to  the  commencement  of  the  pre- 
sent administration,  been  submitted  to  the  process  of  review. 
It  has  not  been  reconsidered,  because,  under  the  mild  adminis- 
trations of  the  predecessors  of  the  president,  it  was  not  abused, 
but  generally  applied  to  cases  to  which  the  power  was  justly 
applicable. 

[Mr.  Clay  here  proceeded  to  recite  from  a memorandum,  the 
number  of  officers  removed  under  the  different  presidents,  from 
Washington  down;  but  the  reporter  not  having  access  to  the 
memorandum  is  unable  to  note  the  precise  number  under  each, 
and  can  only  slate  generally  that  it  was  inconsiderable  under 
all  the  administrations  prior  to  the  present,  but  under  that  of 
general  Jackson  the  number  of  removals  amounted  to  more  than 
two  thousand — of  which  some  five  or  six  hundred  were  post- 
masters.] 

Precedents  deliberately  established  by  wise  men  are  entitled 
to  great  weight.  They  are  the  evidence  of  truth,  but  only  evi- 
dence. 'If  the  same  rule  of  interpretation  has  been  settled,  by 
concurrent  decisions,  at  different  and  distant  periods,  and  by 
opposite  dominant  parlies,  it  ought  to  be  deemed  binding,  and 
not  disturbed.  But  a solitary  precedent,  established,  as  this 
was,  by  an  equal  vole  of  one  branch,  and  a powerful  minority 
in  the  other,  under  the  influence  of  a confidence  never  misplac- 
ed in  an  illustrious  individual,  and  which  has  never  been  re- 
examined, cannot  be  conclusive. 

The  first  inquiry  which  suggests  itself  upon  such  a precedent 
as  this  is,  brought  forward  by  the  friends  of  the  administration, 
is,  what  right  have  they  to  the  benefit  of  any  precedent?  The 
course  of  this  administration  has  been  marked  by  an  utter  and 
contemptuous  disregard  of  all  that  had  been  previously  done. 
Disdaining  to  move  on  in  the  beaten  road  carefully  constructed 
by  preceding  administrations,  and  trampling  upon  every  thing, 
it  has  seemed  resolved  to  trace  out  for  itself  a new  line  of 
march.  Then,  let  us  inquire  how  this  administration  and  its 
partisans  dispose  of  precedents  drawn  from  the  same  source, 
the  first  congress  under  the  present  constitution.  If  a prece- 
dent of  that  congress  be  sufficient  authority  to  sustain  an  exe- 
cutive power,  other  precedents  established  by  it,  in  support  of 
legislative  powers,  must  possess  a like  force.  But  do  they  ad- 
mit this  principle  of  equality?  No  such  thing.  They  reject  the 
precedents  of  the  congress  of  1789  sustaining  the  power  of  con- 
gress, and  cling  to  that  only  which  expands  the  executive  au- 
thority. They  go  for  prerogative,  and  they  go  against  the  rights 
of  the  people. 

It  was  in  the  first  congress  that  assembled  in  1789,  that  the 
bank  of  the  United  States  was  established,  the  power  to  adopt 
a protective  tariff  was  maintained,  and  the  right  was  recognised 
to  authorise  internal  improvements.  And  these  several  powers 
do  not  rest  on  the  basis  of  a single  precedent.  They  have  been 
again  and  again  affirmed,  and  reaffirmed  by  various  congresses, 
at  different  and  distant  periods,  under  the  administration  of 
every  dominant  party;  and,  in  regard  to  the  bank,  it  has  been 
sanctioned  by  every  branch  of  the  government,  and  by  the  peo- 


ple. Yet  the  same  gentlemen,  who  console  themselves  with 
the  precedent  of  1789  hi  behalf  of  the  executive  prerogative,  re- 
ject as  unconstitutional  all  these  legislative  powers. 

No  one  can  carefully  examine  the  debate  in  the  house  of  re- 
presentatives in  1789,  without  being  struck  with  the  superiority 
of  the  argument  on  the  side  of  the  minority,  and  the  unsatisfac- 
tory nature  of  that  of  the  majority.  How  various  are  the  sour- 
ces whence  the  power  is  derived!  Scarcely  any  two  of  the  ma- 
jority agree  in  their  deduction  of  it.  Never  have  1 seen,  from 
the  pen  or  tongue  of  Mr.  Madison,  one  of  the  majority,  any  thing 
so  little  persuasive  or  convincing.  He  assumes  that  all  execu- 
tive power  is  vested  in  the  president.  He  does  not  qualify  it; 
he  does  not  limit  it  to  that  executive  power  which  the  consti- 
tution grants.  He  does  not  discriminate  between  executive 
power  assigned  by  the  constitution,  and  executive  power  en- 
acted by  law.  He  asks,  if  the  senate  had  not  been  associated 
with  the  president  in  the  appointing  power,  whether  the  presi- 
dent, in  virtue  of  his  executive  power,  would  not  have  had  the 
right  to  make  all  appointments?  1 think  not;  clearly  not.  It 
would  have  been  a most  sweeping  and  far-fetched  implication. 
In  the  silence  of  the  constitution,  it  would  have  devolved  upon 
congress  to  provide  by  law  for  the  mode  of  appointing  to  office; 
and  that  in  virtue  of  the  clause,  to  which  l have  already  advert- 
ed, giving  to  congress  power  to  pass  all  laws  necessary  and  pro- 
per to  carry  on  the  government.  He  says,  “the  danger  then 
merely  consists  in  this:  the.presidenl  can  displace  from  office  a 
man  whose  merits  require  that  he  should  be  continued  in  it. 
What  will  be  the  motives  which  the  president  can  feel  for  such 
abuse  of  his  power?”  What  motives!  The  pure  heart  of  a 
Washington  could  have  had  none;  the  virtuous  head  of  Madi- 
son could  conceive  none;  but  let  him  ask  general  Jackson,  and 
he  will  tell  him  of  motives  enough.  He  will  tell  him  that  he 
wishes  his  administration  to  he  a unit;  that  he  desires  only  one 
will  to  prevail  in  the  executive  branch  of  government;  that  he 
cannot  confide  in  men  who  opposed  his  election;  that  he  wants 
places  to  reward  those  who  supported  it;  that  the  spoils  belong 
to  the  victor;  and  that  he  is  anxious  to  create  a great  power  in 
the  state,  animated  by  one  spirit,  governed  by  one  will,  and 
ever  ready  to  second  and  sustain  his  administration  in  all  its 
acts  and  measures;  and  to  give  its  undivided  force  to  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  successor  whom  he  may  prefer.  And  what, 
Mr.  President,  do  you  suppose  are  the  securities  against  the 
abuse  of  this  power,  on  which  Mr.  Madison  relied?  “In  the 
first  place,”  he  says,  “he  will  be  impeachable  by  this  house  be- 
fore the  senate,  for  such  an  act  of  mal  administration,”  &c. 
Impeachment!  It  is  not  a scarecrow.  Impeach  the  president 
for  dismissing  a receiver  or  register  of  the  land  office,  or  a col- 
lector of  the  customs!  But  who  is  to  impeach  him?  The  house 
of  representatives.  Now  suppose  a majority  of  that  house 
should  consist  of  members  who  approve  the  principle  that  the 
spoils  belong  to  the  victors;  and  suppose  a great  number  of  them 
are  themselves  desirous  to  obtain  some  of  these  spoils,  and  can 
only  be  gratified  by  displacing  men  from  office  whose  merits  re- 
quire that  they  should  be  continued,  what  chance  do  you  think 
there  would  be  to  prevail  upon  such  a house  to  impeach  the 
president?  And  if  it  were  possible  that  he  should,  under  such 
circumstances,  be  impeached,  what  prospect  do  you  believe 
would  exist  of  his  conviction  by  two- thirds  of  the  senate,  com- 
prising also  members  not  particularly  averse  to  lucrative  offices, 
and  where  the  spoils  doctiine,  long  practised  in  New  York,  was 
first  boldly  advanced  in  congress? 

The  next  security  was,  that  the  president,  after  displacing 
the  meritorious  officer,  could  not  appoint  another  person  with- 
out the  concurrence  of  the  senate.  If  Mr.  Madison  had  shown 
how,  by  any  action  of  the  senate,  the  meiitorious  officer  could 
be  replaced,  there  would  have  been  some  security.  But  the 
president  has  dismissed  him;  his  office  is  vacant;  the  public 
service  requires  it  to  be  filled,  and  the  president  nominates  a 
successor.  In  considering  this  nomination,  the  president’s 
partisans  have  contended  that  the  senate  is  not  at  liberty  to  in- 
quire how  the  vacancy  was  produced,  but  is  limited  to  the  sin- 
gle consideration  of  the  fitness  of  the  person  nominated.  But 
suppose  the  senate  were  to  reject  him,  that  would  only  leave 
the  office  still  vacant,  and  would  not  reinstate  the  removed  of- 
ficer. The  president  would  have  no  difficulty  in  nominating 
another,  and  another,  until  the  patience  of  the  senate  being 
completely  exhausted,  they  would  finally  confirm  the  appoint- 
ment. What  I have  supposed  is  not  theory  but  actually  mat- 
ter of  fact.  How  often  within  a few  years  past  have  the  senate 
disapproved  of  removals  from  office,  which  they  have  been 
subsequently  called  upon  to  concur  in  filling?  How  often  weari- 
ed in  rejecting,  have  they  approved  of  persons  for  office  whom 
they  never  would  have  appointed?  How  often  have  members 
approved  of  bad  appointments,  fearing  worse  if  they  were  re- 
jected? If  the  powers  of  the  senate  were  exercised  by  one 
man,  he  might  oppose,  in  the  matter  of  appointments,  a more 
successful  resistance  to  executive  abuses.  He  might  take  the 
cround  that,  in  cases  of  improper  removal,  he  would  persevere 
in  the  rejection  of  every  person  nominated,  until  the  meritori- 
ous officer  was  reinstated.  But  the  senate  now  consists  of  48 
members,  nearly  equally  divided,  one  portion  of  which  is  ready 
to  approve  of  all  nominations;  and  of  the  other,  some  members 
conceive  that  they  ought  not  to  incur  the  responsibility  of  ha- 
zarding the  continued  vacancy  of  a necessary  offiee,  because 
the  president  may  have  abused  his  powers.  There  is  then  no 
security,  not\he  sligtest  practical  security,  against  abuses  of  the 
power  of  removal  in  the  concurrence  of  the  senate  in  appoint- 
ment to  office. 
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During  the  debate  in  1789,  Mr.  Smith , of  South  Carolina, 
called  for  the  clause  of  the  constitution  granting  the  power. 
He  said,  ‘‘we  are  declaring  a power  in  the  president  which 
may  hereafter  be  greatly  abused;  for  we  are  not  always  to  ex- 
pect a chief  magistrate  in  whom  such  entire  confidence  can  be 
placed  as  the  present.  Perhaps  gentlemen  are  60  much  dazzled 
with  the  splendor  of  the  virtues  of  the  present  president  as  not 
to  be  able  to  see  into  futurity  * * * * We  ought 

to  contemplate  this  power  in  the  hands  of  an  ambitious  man 
who  might  apply  it  to  dangerous  purposes.  If  we  give  this 
power  to  the  president,  he  may  from  caprice  remove  the  most 
worthy  men  from  office;  his  will  and  pleasure  will  be  the  slight 
tenure  by  which  the  office  is  to  be  held,  and  of  consequence 
you  render  the  officer  the  mere  state  dependent,  the  abject 
slave  of  a person  who  may  be  disposed  to  abuse  the  confidence 
his  fellow  citizens  have  placed  in  him.”  Mr.  Huntington  said, 
“if  we  have  a vicious  president  who  inclines  to  abuse  this 
power,  which  God  forbid,  his  responsibility  will  stand  us  in 
little  stead.” 

Mr.  Gerry,  afterwards  the  republican  vice  president  of  the 
U.  States,  contended,  “that  we  are  making  these  officers  the 
mere  creatures  of  the  president;  they  dare  not  exercise  the  pri- 
vilege of  their  creation,  if  the  president  shall  order  them  to  for- 
bear; because  he  holds  their  thread  of  life.  His  power  will  be 
sovereign  over  them,  and  will  soon  swallow  up  the  small  se- 
curity we  have  in  the  senate’s  concurrence  to  the  appointment; 
and  we  shall  shortly  need  no  other  than  the  authority  of  the 
supreme  executive  officer  to  nominate,  appoint,  continue  or 
remove.”  Was  not  that  prophecy;  and  do  we  not  feel  and 
know  that  it  is  prophecy  fulfilled? 

There  were  other  members  who  saw  clearly  into  the  future, 
and  predicted,  with  admirable  forecast,  what  would  be  the  prac- 
tical operation  of  this  power.  But  there  was  one  eminently 
gifted  in  this  particular.  It  seems  to  have  been  specially  re- 
served for  a Jackson  to  foretell  wnat  a jacKson' nngnr  do. 
Speaking  of  some  future  president,  Mr.  Jackson  (I  believe  of 
Georgia — that  was  his  name.  What  a coincidence!)  “If  he 
wants  to  establish  an  arbitrary  authority,  and  finds  the  secreta- 
ry of  finance  [Mr.  Duane]  not  inclined  to  second  his  endea- 
vors, he  has  nothing  more  to  do  than  to  remove  him,  and  get 
one  appointed  [Mr.  Taney]  of  principles  more  congenial  with 
his  own.  Then,  says  he,  I have  got  the  army;  let  me  have  but 
the  money,  and  I will  establish  my  throne  upon  the  ruins  of 
your  visionary  republic.  Black,  indeed,  is  the  heart  of  that 
man  who  even  suspects  him,  (Washington),  to  be  capa- 
ble of  abusing  powers.  But,  alas!  he  cannot  be  with  us  for- 
ever; he  is  but  mortal,”  &c.  “May  not  a man  with  a pandora’s 
box  in  his  breast  come  into  power,  and  give  us  sensible  cause 
to  lament  our  present  confidence  and  want  of  foresight.” 

In  the  early  stages  and  during  a considerable  portion  of  the 
debate,  the  prevailing  opinion  seemed  to  be  not  that  the  presi- 
dent was  invested  by  the  constitution  with  the  power,  but  that 
it  should  be  conferred  upon  him  by  act  of  congress.  In  the  pro- 
gress of  it  the  idea  was  suddenly  started  that  the  president  pos- 
sessed the  power  from  the  constitution,  and  the  first  opinion 
was  abandoned.  It  was  finally  resolved  to  shape  the  acts,  on 
the  passage  of  which  the  question  arose,  so  as  to  recognise  the 
existence  of  the  power  of  removal  in  the  president. 

Such  is  the  solitary  precedent  on  which  the  contemners  of 
all  precedents  rely  for  sustaining  this  tremendous  power  in  one 
man!  A precedent  established  against  the  weight  of  argument, 
by  a house  of  representatives  greatly  divided,  in  a senate  equal- 
ly divided,  under  the  influence  of  a reverential  attachment  to 
the  father  of  his  country,  upon  the  condition  that,  if  the  power 
were  applied  as  we  know  it  has  been  in  hundreds  of  instances 
recently  applied,  the  president  himself  would  be  justly  liable 
to  impeachment  and  removal  from  office,  and  which,  until  this 
administration,  has  never,  since  its  adoption,  been  thoroughly 
examined  or  considered.  A power,  the  abuses  of  which,  as 
developed  under  this  administration,  if  they  be  not  checked 
and  corrected,  must  inevitably  tend  to  subvert  the  constitution 
and  overthrow  public  liberty.  A standing  army  has  been  in  all 
free  countries,  a just  object  of  jealousy  and  suspicion.  But  is 
not  a corps  of  one  hundred  thousand  dependents  upon  govern- 
ment, actuated  by  one  spirit,  obeying  one  will,  and  aiming  at 
one  end,  more  dangerous  and  formidable  than  a standing  army? 
The  standing  army  is  separated  from  the  mass  of  society,  sta- 
tioned in  barracks  or  military  quarters,  and  operates  by  physi- 
cal force.  The  official  corps  is  distributed  and  ramified  through- 
out the  whole  country,  dwelling  in  every  city,  village  and 
hamlet,  having  daily  intercourse  with  society,  and  operates  on 
public  opinion.  A brave  people,  not  yet  degenerated,  and  de- 
voted to  liberty,  may  successfully  defend  themselves  against  a 
military  force.  But  if  the  official  corps  is  aided  by  the  execu- 
tive, by  the  post  office  department,  and  by  a large  portion  of 
the  public  press,  its  power  is  invincible.  That  the  operation 
of  the  principle  which  subjects  to  the  will  of  one  man  the  tenure 
of  all  offices,  which  he  may  vacate  at  pleasure,  without  assign- 
ing any  cause,  must  be  to  render  them  subservient  to  his  pur- 
poses, a knowledge  of  human  nature,  and  the  short  experience 
which  we  have  had,  clearly  demonstrate. 

It  may  he  asked  why  has  this  precedent  of  1789  not  been  re- 
viewed? Does  not  the  long  acquiescence  in  it  prove  its  pro- 
priety? It  has  not  been  re  examined  for  several  reasons.  In 
the  first  place,  all  feel  and  own  the  necessity  of  some  more 
summary  and  less  expensive  and  less  dilatory  mode  of  dismiss- 
ing delinquents  from  subordinate  offices  than  that  of  impeach- 
ment, which,  strictly  speaking,  was  perhaps  the  only  one  in  the 


contemplation  of  the  framers  of  the  constitution;  certainly  it  is 
the  only  ope  for  which  it  expressly  provides.  Then,  under  all 
the  predecessors  of  the  president,  the  power  was  mildly  and  be- 
neficially exercised,  having  been  always,  or  with  very  few  ex- 
ceptions, applied  to  actual  delinquents.  Notwithstanding  all 
that  has  been  said  about  the  number  of  removals  which  were 
made  during  Mr.  Jefferson’s  administration,  they  were,  in  fact* 
comparatively  few.  And  yet  he  came  into  power  as  the  head 
of  a great  party,  which  for  years  had  been  systematically  ex- 
cluded from  the  executive  patronage;  a plea  which  cannot  be 
urged  in  excuse  lor  the  present  chief  magistrate.  It  was  re- 
served for  him  to  act  on  the  bold  and  daring  principle  of  dismiss- 
ing from  office  those  who  had  opposed  his  election;  of  dismiss- 
ing from  office  for  mere  difference  of  opinion! 

But  it  will  be  argued  that  if  the  summary  process  of  dismis- 
sion be  expedient  in  some  cases,  why  take  it  away  altogether? 
The  bill  under  consideration  does  not  disturb  the  power.  By 
the  usage  of  the  government,  not  I think  by  the  constitution, 
the  president  practically  possesses  the  power  to  dismiss  those 
who  are  unworthy  of  holding  these  offices.  By  no  practice  or 
usage  but  that  which  he  himself  has  created  has  he  the  power 
to  dismiss  meritorious  officers  only  because  they  differ  from  him 
in  politics.  The  principal  object  of  the  bill  is  to  require  the 
president,  in  cases  of  dismission,  to  communicate  the  reasons 
which  have  induced  him  to  dismiss  the  officer;  in  other  words, 
to  make  an  arbitrary  and  despotic  power  a responsible  power. 
It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that,  if  the  president  is  bound  publicly 
to  state  his  reasons,  that  he  would  act  from  passion  or  caprice, 
or  without  any  reason.  He  would  be  ashamed  to  avow  that  he 
discharged  the  officer  because  he  opposed  his  election.  And 
yet  this  mild  regulation  of  the  power  is  opposed  by  the  friends 
of  the  administration!  They  think  it  unreasonable  that  the  pre- 
sident should  state  his  reasons.  If  he  has  none,  perhaps  it  is. 

But,  Mr.  President,  although  the  bill  is  I think  right  in  prin- 
ciple, u uoes  not  seem  to  me  to  go  far  enough.  It  makes  no 
provision  for  the  insufficiency  of  Hie  rira^no  me  presmcm, 
by  restoring  or  doing  justice  to  the  injured  officer.  It  will  be 
some  but  not  sufficient  restraint  against  abuses.  I have  there- 
fore prepared  an  amendment,  which  I beg  leave  to  offer,  but 
which  I will  not  press  against  the  decided  wishes  of  those  hav- 
ing the  immediate  care  of  the  bill.  By  this  amendment, x as  to 
all  offices  created  by  law,  with  certain  exceptions,  the  power  at 
present  exercised  is  made  a suspensory  power.  The  president 
may,  in  the  vacation  of  the  senate,  suspend  the  officer  and  ap- 
point a teinporaiy  successor.  At  the  next  session  of  the  senate 
lie  is  to  communicate  his  reasons;  and  if  they  are  deemed  suffi- 
cient the  suspension  is  confirmed,  and  the  senate  will  pass  up- 
on the  new  officer.  If  insufficient,  the  displaced  officer  is  to  be 
restored.  This  amendment  is  substantially  the  same  proposi- 
tion as  one  which  1 submitted  to  the  consideration  of  the  se- 
nate at  its  last  session.  Under  this  suspensory  power,  the  pre- 
sident will  be  able  to  discharge  all  defaulters  or  delinquents; 
and  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  senate  will  concur  in  all  such 
dismissions.  On  the  other  hand,  it  will  insure  the  integrity  and 
independence  of  the  officer,  since  he  will  feel  that  if  he  honest- 
ly and  faithfully  discharges  his  official  duties,  he  cannot  be  dis- 
placed arbitrarily,  or  from  mere  caprice,  or  because  he  has  in- 
dependently exercised  the  elective  franchise. 

It  is  contended  that  the  president  cannot  see  that  the  laws 
are  faithfully  executed,  unless  he  possesses  the  power  of  remo- 
val. That  injunction  of  the  constitution  imports  a mere  gene- 
ral superintendence,  except  where  he  is  specially  charged  with 
the  execution  of  a law.  It  is  not  necessary  that  he  should  have 
the  power  of  dismission.  It  will  be  a sufficient  security  against 
the  abuses  of  subordinate  officers  that  the  eye  of  the  president 
is  upon  them,  and  that  he  can  communicate  their  delinquency. 
The  state  executives  do  not  possess  this  power  of  dismission. 
In  several,  if  not  all,  the  states,  the  governor  cannot  even  dis- 
miss the  secretary  of  state;  yet  we  have  heard  no  complaints  of 
the  inefficiency  of  state  executives,  or  of  the  administration  of 
the  laws  of  the  states.  The  president  has  no  power  to  dismiss 
the  judiciary;  and  it  might  be  asked,  with  equal  plausibility, 
how  he  could  see- that  the  laws  are  executed  if  the  judges  will 
not  conform  to  his  opinion,  and  he  cannot  dismiss  them? 

But  it  is  not  necessary  to  argue  the  general  question,  in  con- 
sidering either  the  original  bill  or  the  amendment.  The  former 
does  not  touch  the  power  of  dismission,  and  the  latter  only 
makes  it  conditional  instead  of  being  absolute. 

It  may  be  said  that  there  are  certain  great  officers,  heads  of 
departments  and  foreign  ministers,  between  whom  and  the  pre- 
sident entire  confidence  should  exist.  That  is  admitted.  But 
surely  if  the  president  remove  any  of  them  the  people  ought  to 
know  the  cause.  The  amendment,  however,  does  not  reach 
those  classes  of  officers.  And  supposing,  as  I do,  that  the  legis- 
lative authority  is  competent  to  regulate  the  exercise  of  the 


*The  amendment  was  in  the  following  words: 

Be  it  further  enacted,  That  in  all  instances  of  appointment  to 
office  by  the  president  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  senate,  the  power  of  removal  shall  be  exercised  only  in  con- 
currence with  the  senate;  and  when  the  senate  is  not  in  ses- 
sion, the  president  may  suspend  any  such  officer,  communicat- 
ing his  reasons  for  the  suspension  during  the  first  month  of  its 
succeeding  session,  and  if  the  senate  concur  with  him  the  offi- 
cer shall  be  removed;  but  if  it  do  not  concur  with  him,  the  offi- 
cer shall  be  restored  to  office. 

Mr.  Clay  was  subsequently  induced  not  to  urge  his  amend- 
! ment  at  this  time. 
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power  of  dismission,  there  can  be  no  just  cause  to  apprehend 
that  it  will  fail  to  make  such  modifications  and  exceptions  as 
may  be  called  for  by  the  public  interest;  especially  as  whatever 
hill  may  be  passed  must  obtain  the  approbation  ol  the  chief  ma- 
gistrate. And  if  it  should  attempt  to  impose  improper  restric- 
tions upon  the  executive  authority,  that  would  furnish  a legiti- 
mate occasion  for  the  exercise  of  the  veto.  In  conclusion,  I 
shall  most  heartily  vote  for  the  bill,  with  or  without  the  amend- 
ment which  I have  proposed. 


DINNER  TO  COL.  BENTON. 

From  the  Missouri  Mrgus. 

On  Saturday  the  1 8th  July,  a portion  of  the  democracy  of  the 
land,  embracing  a much  larger  number  of  person  than  was  ever 
witnessed  in  this  city  on  any  similar  occasion,  met  at  the  Na- 
tional hotel,  to  pay  a tribute  of  respect  to  their  long  tried  and 
faithful  senator,  Thomas  H.  Benton. 

About  hulf  past  one  o’clock  the  company  began  to  assemble, 
in  anxious  anticipation  of  the  “feast  of  mind  and  flow  of  soul,” 
as  well  as  of  the  festive  board,  which  they  had  every  reason  to 
expect  would  be  diffused  in  glorious  abundance;  in  this  there 
was  no  disappointment — for,  at  a little  after  two  o’clock,  the 
object  of  their  respect  and  admiration  arrived,  and  from  that 
time  until  the  dinner  was  announced,  exchanged  salutations 
with  his  friends,  and  received  their  hearty  and  cordial  congra- 
tulations, welcoming  him  home  after  a long  absence  of  two 
years.  . . 

Dr.  Linn,  our  other  senator,  was  also  present,  as  an  invited 
guest,  and  added  not  a little  to  the  pleasure  of  the  day  by  his 
amiable  deportment  and  his  free  and  intelligent  conversation. 

At  4 o’clock  the  company  sat  down  to  a most  sumptuous  re- 
past, prepared  in  Fleischman  &.  Thompson’s  best  style. 

Col.  Joseph  C.  Laveille  officiated  as  president  of  the  day;  on 
his  right  was  senator  Benton,  and  on  his, left,  senator  Linn;  to 
|I,P  rifliit  oD^ajnr  Bentoi  1 was  seated  his  honor  the  mayor  ot 
the  city.  Richard  William  Lane  acted  as  first,  James  B.  Bow- 
lin as  second,  major  Edward  Dobvns  as  third  and  J.  R.  McDear- 
mon  as  fourth  vice  president. 

After  the  cloth  was  removed  the  following  sentiments  were 
offered,  and  received  with  enthusiastic  applause,  amid  the  en- 
livening strains  of  an  excellent  band  of  music. 

The  10th  toast  was — 

Our  guest,  the  hon.  Thomas  H.  Benton — His  unconquerable 
resistance  to  monopolies  of  every  kind — his  graduation  bill — 
his  gold  bill — the  establishment  of  a mint,  in  the  valley  of  the 
Mississippi — his  expunging  resolutions — and  his  uniform  ad- 
herence to  democratic  principles,  have  enshrined  him  in  the 
hearts  of  his  countrymen,  as  a patriot  and  statesman,  whose 
fame  shall  be  cherished,  while  liberty  has  a votary. 

Missouri  march. 

After  the  deafening  and  reiterated  applause  with  U'h.ich  this 
sentiment  was  received,  had  somewhat  subsided: 

Mr.  Benton  rose  to  return  thanks,  and  to  respond  to  the  sen- 
timents contained  in  the  toast,  and  addressed  the  company  for 
an  hour  and  a half;  but  his  remarks  being  the  effusion  of  the 
occasion,  no  copy  of  them  can  be  furnished,  and  we  limit  our- 
selves to  the  heads  and  points  of  some  of  the  topics  which  he 
touched.  He  gave  his  reason  for  accepting  the  honor  of  this 
public  dinner,  contrary  to  his  usual  custom,  and  expressed  his 
gratitude  to  the  state  of  Missouri  for  the  honor  of  three  elec- 
tions to  the  senate  of  the  United  States,  and  dwelt  with  em- 
phasis and  sensibility  upon  the  gratification  which  he  felt  in 
finding  himself  honored  and  cheered  by  the  approbation  of  his 
constituents  after  fourteen  years  of  arduous  service  during  a 
period  so  replete  with  momentous  events. 

The  first  event  in  his  public  career  to  which  he  adverted  was 
the  presidential  election  in  the  house  of  representatives  in  1824 
-’5.  He  did  not  give  the  history  of  that  election,  but  he  made 
two  remarks  upon  it,  for  the  sake  of  impending  or  future  events, 
the  first  was,  that  then  began  the  attempt  to  trample  upon  the 
will  of  the  people,  and  to  deny  or  evade  the  right  of  instruction, 
which  has  since  ripened  into  a regular  cohtest  between  the  peo- 
ple and  their  public  servants,  and  was  soon  to  receive  its  deci- 
sion in  several  ol  the  states,  and  also  in  the  senate  of  the  U. 
States.  The  other  remark  upon  that  election  was,  that  experi- 
ence proved  that  the  theory  of  the  constitution  had  failed  in  the 
practice;  and  that  the  vote  for  president  in  the  house  of  repre- 
sentatives, while  nominally  the  privilege  of  the  state,  was,  in 
reality,  the  private  property  of  the  representative,  who  might 
dispose  of  it  as  he  pleased;  and  the  state  had  no  means  to  co- 
erce him  before  hand,  and  to  punish  him  afterwards,  or  even 
to  vacate  a vote  corruptly  or  ignorantly  given  against  her  will. 
With  respect  to  general  Jackson’s  deportment  in  that  contest 
he  would  repeat  a remark  which  he  had  heard  from  Mr.  Scott, 
the  then  representative  of  Missouri,  and  which  would  display 
the  noble  and  lofty  bearing  of  that  great  man  in  that  contest  for 
the  highest  honor  of  the  world,  and  even  add  to  the  exalted 
fame  which  he  now  possessed;  it  was  that,  so  far  from  court- 
ing Mr.  Scott  Cor  his  vote,  or  doing  any  thing  to  gain  or  concili- 
ate him,  that  he  was  more  reserved  than  on  former  occasions, 
and  even  treated  him  coolly!  The  statement  of  this  fact,  so 
honorable  to  gen.  Jackson,  uras  received  with  the  greatest  ap- 
plause by  the  company,  and  when  it  had  subsided,  Mr.  B.  went 
on  to  remark  upon  the  peculiar  fate  of  gen.  Jackson  since  his 
election  to  the  presidency.  He  said  he  was  originally  the  can- 
didate of  the  people;  he  had  been  selected  bv  them  and  was 
elected  by  them,  and  possessed  more  of  their  confidence  and  af- 
fection, and  had  done  more  for  them,  than  any  other  president 


had  ever  done;  yet  he  had  been  more  thwarted,  counteracted, 
opposed  and  villified  by  the  people’s  representatives  than  any 
oilier  president  had  ever  been;  and  finally  he  had  been  con- 
demned by  the  senate,  without  hearing  or  trial,  for  violating  the 
laws  and  constitution. 

Mr.  B.  looked  to  the  sources  of  opposition  from  the  peoples’ 
representatives  to  the  favorite  chief  magistrate  of  the  people, 
and  traced  it  to  two  causes:  first,  the  original  sin,  in  the  eyes  of 
certain  politicians,  in  the  election  of  president  Jackson,  in  be- 
ing elected  by  the  people — the  common  people  as  they  are  call- 
ed— without  the  sanction  and  against  the  calamitous  predic- 
tions of  these  same  politicians;  and  secondly,  to  the  appearance 
of  a new  power  among  us,  a great  moneyed  power,  combining 
political  and  pecuniary  influence,  and  wielding  the  whole  in 
governing  elections  or  in  seducing  members  after  they  were 
elected,  and  sparing  no  labor  or  expense  to  defeat,  counteract 
and  ruin  the  president  who  could  never  be  brought  to  sign  them 
a new  charter.  These  he  said  were  the  two  sources  of  the 
great  opposition  to  president  Jackson,  and  from  -which  flowed 
the  treacherous  desertion  of  so  many  members,  and  the  final 
scene  of  attaining  and  ostracising  the  president  without  trial  or 
hearing.  With  respect  to  his  own  part  in  the  presidential  elec- 
tion of  1824- ’5,  he  said  that  he  had  joined  gen.  Jackson  in  that 
contest,  because  he  saw  the  rights  of  the  people  violated  in  his 
person;  and  had  supported  him  ever  since,  because  he  approv- 
ed his  course,  and  because  his  cause  and  the  cause  of  the  peo- 
ple had  been  the  same  from  that  day  to  this.  He  slightly  al- 
luded to  the  obloquy  cast  upon  him  for  his  support  of  president 
Jackson,  and  said  that  he  left  it  to  time  audio  his  actions  to 
tell  his  motives.  He  did  not  deal  in  professions;  he  did  not 
plead  like  a lawyer  in  his  own  behalf;  he  knew  that  it  had  been 
said  by  a wise  man  of  antiquity,  that  the  precept,  “know  thy- 
self,” woiild  not  be  considered  as  divine  if  every  man  could 
easily  reduce  it  to  Dractice,  yet  lie  would  now,  after  the  lapse 
of  so  many  years  from  that  election  of  1824-’5,  so  far  speak  of 
his  own  motives  as  to  say  that,  he  believed  he  knew  himself 
then , and  was  certain  that  he  knew  himself  now,  far  enough  to 
know  that  no  selfish,  no  venal,  no  interested  motive  had  enter- 
ed his  councils,  or  swayed  his  conduct,  when  he  urged  the  re- 
presentative of  Missouri  to  give  the  vote  of  the  state  to  general 
Jackson.  Great  applause  interrupted  Mr!  B.  at  this  declara- 
tion, and  when  it  had  subsided,  he  said  he  would  quit  a topic 
which  he  had  never  touched  before,  and  barely  alluded  to  now, 
with  repeating  that  as  he  originally  joined  gen.  Jackson,  be- 
cause he  saw  the  rights  of  the  people  and  the  spirit  of  the  con- 
stitution violated  in  his  person,  so  he  had  continued  to  support 
him,  because  his  judgment  approved  his  conduct,  and  because 
in  his  person  was  embarked,  and  in  his  fate  was  involved,  the 
great  cause  of  democracy  and  the  country. 

The  senatorial  condemnation  of  the  president  was  referred  to 
by  Mr.  Benton,  not  to  dwell  on  or  expatiate  upon  that  act  of 
enormity,  which  will  yet  be  found  to  have  been  so  lastingly  un- 
fortunate for  the  senate,  while  only  temporarily  annoying  to 
the  president,  but  for  the  purpose  of  particularizing  two,  out  of 
the  many  hideous  features  which  distinguished  it,  and  which 
too,  though  several  times  mentioned  by  him  in  his  speeches  in 
the  senate,  did  not  seem  to  have  sunk  sufficiently  deep,  or  to 
have  taken  sufficient  hold  upon  the  public  mind.  The  first  of 
those  circumstances  was,  that  the  senate  of  the  United  States 
had  been  so  unfortunate  as  to  play  second  fiddle  in  that  affair! 
It  had  followed  the  lead  of  another  power!  and  in  the  whole 
charge,  and  in  all  the  arguments  for  the  condemnation  of  the 
president,  it  had  only  repeated  what  the  bank  of  the  United 
States  had  first  charged  and  propagated  through  the  columns  of 
the  newspapers  in  its  interest.  The  second  feature  he  would 
present  was,  the  want  of  specification  in  the  sentence  of  con- 
demnation. It  had  been  first  drawn  up  with  specifications, 
which  were  struck  out  because  no  majority  could  be  found  to 
agree  to  them,  and  was  then  passed  without  specifications,  be- 
cause no  majority  could  agree  upon  any  others  as  a substitute. 
The  result  was,  that  the  president  was  condemned  for  a viola- 
tion of  the  laws  and  constitution,  when  those  who  condemned 
him  could  not  agree  in  telling  for  what,  nor  name  the  act  which 
was  inconsistent  with  law  or  constitution!  The  condemnation 
was  the  result,  not  of  conviction,  but  of  compromise;  and  the 
senate  of  the  United  States,  the  highest  judicial  power  known 
to  the  constitution,  had  passed  a judgment,  and  that  against 
the  president,  under  circumstances  which  would  cause  a ver- 
dict to  be  set  aside,  and  for  which  a petit  jury  would  be  repri- 
manded and  sent  back  to  their  room,  in  any  court  of  any  coun- 
ty ofany  state  in  the  union. 

His  own  expunging  resolution,  so  emphatically  referred  to  in 
the  proceedings  which  led  to  the  dinner,  were  naturally  touch- 
ed upon  by  Mr.  B.  He  took  some  credit  to  himself,  and  indulg- 
ed in  some  pride  of  recollection,  not  so  much  in  the  fact  of 
having  moved  the  resolution,  for  enough  would  have  been 
found  before  now  to  have  done  that,  but  in  the  time  at  which 
he  gave  his  notice  for  moving  that  resolution.  It  was  no  after- 
thought with  him;  but  originated  at  the  darkest  hour  of  the  con- 
test, when  state  after  state  had  given  way;  when  Virginia  her- 
self had  quailed  and  fanltered  under  the  double  charged  bat- 
teries of  panic  and  pressure,  and  when  the  senate  chamber  it- 
self, sunk  to  an  election  hustings,  resounded  with  the  shouts  of 
bank-whig-triumph,  and  heard  the  assertion,  so  unfitted  to  the 
dignity  of  that  place!  that  the  last  blow  of  the  hammer  on  the 
coffin  of  Jacksonism  had  been  struck!  It  was  at  this  moment 
of  darkness  and  defeat  for  democracy,  and  of  bank- whig-tri- 
umph, that  his  notice  had  been  given,  and  that  without  consult- 
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mg  with  any  human  being.  His  notice,  then  given  was  a com- 
pliment to  the  democracy  of  the  United  States!  it  was  a decla- 
ration of  his  abiding  confidence  in  the  justice  of  the  people,  and 
of  his  conviction  that  they  would  never  suffer  that  mortifying 
monument  of  bank  triumph  over  their  patriot  president  to  re- 
main upon  the  journals  of  the  senate. 

The  contest  with  the  bank  of  the  United  States,  Mr.  B.  said 
was  the  great  legislative  event  of  the  age.  It  had  occupied  too 
large  a space  in  the  public  mind  to  need  extended  notices  on 
this  occasion  from  him;  but  he  would  point  out  some  incidents 
which  showed  the  peculiar  audacity,  wickedness  and  contempt 
of  public  opinion  which  characterized  the  conduct  of  that  insti- 
tution. Thus,  at  the  last  presidential  election  the  question  of 
the  recharter  was  precipitated  upon  congress,  and  brought  for- 
ward four  years  too  soon,  for  the  purpose  of  operating  upon 
the  elections,  and  making  the  recharter  a test  question,  and 
putting  down  all  who  were  opposed  to  it.  Failing  in  that  open 
and  daring  attempt  to  carry  the  elections  and  govern  the  go- 
vernment, it  find  now  reversed  its  conduct,  and  pretending  to 
be  dead,  declared  every  where  that  the  question  was  at  an  end 
— that  the  recharter  was  given  up — and  thus  endeavored  to 
smuggle  its  friends  into  congress,  where  it  would  be  sure  of 
their  votes  in  all  subsequent  contests.  Mr.  B.  said  that  the 
bank  was  not  dead;  that  it  had  only  substituted  fraud  and  cun- 
ning for  audacity  and  violence;  that  it  was  now  in  the  political 
field,  laboring  to  divide  the  democracy  of  the  union,  to  carry 
the  election  of  president  into  the  house  of  representatives,  and 
to  smuggle  in  its  own  friends  at  the  same  time,  where  it  would 
be  sure  of  all  their  votes,  both  for  the  bank  candidate  for  presi- 
dent, and  for  the  recharter  whenever  the  monarch  institution 
gave  the  signal  for  the  rally  and  summoned  her  vassals  for  the 
charge. 

The  panic  and  pressure  which  had  been  got  up  by  the  bank, 
Mr.  B.  looked  upon  as  the  most  stupendous  piece  of  villainy 
which  had  disgraced  human  nature  since  me  time  ot  tne  Oau- 
linarian  conspiracy.  He  described  the  process  by  which  that 
scene  of  panic  and  pressure  had  been  carried  on,  and  extolled 
the  firmness  of  the  president  in  resisting  all  attempts  to  operate 
upon  him;  and  ascribed  to  that  firmness  the  success  of  the 
cotiutry  in  weathering  the  storm  of  the  conspirators  and  alarm- 
ists. Many  good  men,  Mr.  B.  said,  in  all  parts  of  the  country, 
were  overpowered  by  the  storm,  and  were  ready  to  blame  the 
president,  and  to  yield  to  the  demand  for  the  restoration  of  the 
deposites,  or  a renewal  of  the  charter.  He  did  not  censure 
citizens  at  a distance  for  so  yielding;  for  many  stout  hearts, 
even  at  Washington,  save  way;  and  it  required  the  heroism  of 
president  Jackson  to  hold  them  to  the  contest,  and  make  them 
atchieve  a glorious  victory  in  spile  of  themselves.  The  con- 
demnation of  the  president,  Mr.  B.  said,  was  part  and  parcel  of 
the  panic  scene;  for  while  the  bank  was  screwing  the  people 
for  money  on  a fabricated  pretext,  which  was  both  false  and 
frivolous,  the  senate  was  condemning  him,  without  being  able 
to  tell  for  what.  But  he  would  not  go  into  that  condemnation; 
he  had  touched  upon  it  already,  and  had  presented  some  fea- 
tures which  displayed  its  enormity;  he  would  only  add,  that,  in 
being  thus  condemned,  president  Jackson  had  shared  the  fate 
of  the  Roman  consul,  who  had  also  been  condemned  for  violat- 
ing the  laws  in  suppressing  the  conspiracy  of  Catiline;  and  in 
being  denied  the  privilege  of  defending  himself,  he  had  again 
shared  the  fate  of  the  same  consul,  who  had  in  like  manner 
been  denied  the  privileges  of  a defence.  He  then  mentioned 
the  conduct  of  Cicero  in  being  refused  a hearing:  he  said  that 
he  rushed  into  the  temple  of  the  Gods,  followed  by  all  that  was 
virtuous  in  Rome,  and  swore  upon  the  altar  that  he  had  saved 
his  country!  an  oath,  said  Mr.  B.  which  president  Jackson 
might  truly  have  taken,  when  the  senate  refused  to  hear  his  de-  | 
fence!  The  applause  of  the  company  enthusiastically  respond-  ! 
ed  to  this  sentiment. 

The  removal  of  the  deposites  Mr.  B.  pronounced  to  be  the 
most  masterly  movement  in  politics  which  the  age  had  witness- 
ed. That  removal  had  brought  on  the  second  fight  with  the 
bank  before  she  was  ready  for  the  battle,  and  saved  the  coun- 
try from  the  dangers  of  the  combat  with  her  at  the  presidential 
election  of  1836.  Ft  was  at  the  presidential  election  that  this 
great  moneyed  power  chose  to  have  its  combats  with  the  peo- 
ple; and  if  it  had  been  permitted  to  ripen  its  plans  for  the  battle  | 
of  1838,  not  even  Jackson  himself  could  then  have  saved  the 
country.  Her  plan  was  to  go  on  strengthening  herself,  and  get- 
ting the  people  and  the  state  banks  into  her  power.  For  this  j 
purpose  the  public  deposites  were  indispensable  to  her.  It 
would  have  put  all  the  public  money  in  her  hands;  her  own  re-  j 
sources  would  have  enabled  her  to  draw  all  the  silver  from  all 
parts  of-the  country  into  her  own  vaults;  the  community  and 
all  the  state  banks  were  to  be  in  her  debt;  and  her  notes  were 
to  constitute  the  only  money  in  circulation.  Thus  fortified  for 
the  struggle,  the  era  of  the  presidential  election  of  1836  would 
have  been  her  time  for  throwing  cut  the  signal  for  battle.  It 
would  have  been  her  selected  period  for  panic  and  pressure! 
Then  would  have  been  witnessed  all  that  the  country  saw  the 
winter  before  last.  Loans  stopped,  debts  called  in,  state  banks 
pressed  for  their  balances,  domestic  and  foreign  exchanges 
broken  up,  all  her  owu  notes  withdrawn  from  circulation,  and 
the  notes  of  all  state  banks  rejected  and  depreciated;  at  the 
same  moment,  all  the  bank  candidates  for  the  federal  and 
state  governments  would  be  thrown  before  the  people,  and  the 
cry  of  ruin  set  up  if  they  were  not  elected!  and  elected  they  I 
would  have  been  under  the  actual  and  dire  alarm  which  would  j 
have  couvulsed  and  desolated  the  country.  The  bank  candi-  ‘ 


| dates  would  have  been  elected,  and  the  year  1836  would  have 
seen  the  whole  power  of  the  people  overturned,  and  not  only 
[ the  federal  government,  in  all  its  branches,  executive,  legisla- 
tive and  judicial,  but  the  state  governments  also,  in  all  their 
branches,  would  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  British  fede- 
| ral  bank,  and  would  have  been  administered  by  the  pensioners, 
debtors,  and  hirelings  of  that  institution.  Such  would  have 
been  the  fate  of  our  America,  said  Mr.  B.  if  it  had  not  have 
been  lor  the  masterly  stroke  of  the  removal.  That  great  move- 
ment had  not  only  brought  on  the  fight  before  the  bank  was 
ready,  but  it  had  weakened  the  bank  and  disabled  her  for  the 
fight,  and  at  the  same  time  strengthened  the  people,  by  shifting 
tiie  ten  millions  of  public  deposites  from  the  assailants  to  the 
defendants!  by  taking  them  out  of  the  hands  of  the  British  fede- 
ral bank,  where  they  would  have  been  used  against  the  coun- 
try, and  put  into  the  hands  of  state  banks,  where  they  were 
used  for  the  country.  These  great  movements  saved  the  coun- 
try, and  rendered  impotent  the  vengeance  of  the  bank.  The 
panic  and  pressure  has  gone  by.  The  country  is  triumphant, 
victorious,  prosperous  and  happy;  and  the  daring  institution 
which  forced  on  an  open  contest  with  the  people  lor  the  presi- 
dency in  1832,  and  expected  to  rule  or  ruin  in  1836,  is  now 
driven  to  act  the  sneaking  and  ignominious  part  of  the  midnight 
depredator,  and  to  resort  to  lies  and  duplicity,  to  fraud,  strata- 
gems and  divisions,  to  smuggle  her  candidate  for  the  presidency 
into  the  house  of  representatives,  and  to  smuggle  her  candi- 
dates for  congress  into  the  same  place,  there  to  consummate  by 
treachery  what  cannot  be  attempted  by  open  means.  All  this 
Jackson  has  done!  He  has  saved  the  people  from  all  open  dan- 
ger, and  if  they  now  suffer  themselves  to  be  circumvented  by 
fraud,  and  defeated  by  treachery,  the  fault  and  the  loss  must  be 
their  own. 


Mr.  B.  had  pleasure,  he  said,  in  responding  to  the  sentiment 
which  ascribed  to  him.  a dislike  and  opposition  to  chartered 
monopolies  and  exclusive  privilege.  was.  -im- 

posed to  such  things,  and  looked  upon  corporations,  and  espe- 
cially moneyed  corporations,  as  the  legislative  vice  and  oppro- 
brium of  the  age  and  country  in  which  he  lived.  The  subject 
was  too  large  and  too  grave  for  the  fleeting  effusion  of  a dinner 
table;  but  he  would  take  the  occasion  to  pioclaim  what  his  re- 
searches had  given  him  an  opportunity  to  find  out,  that  the 
people  of  the  United  States — the  business  part  and  the  produc- 
tive part  of  the  people — were  taxed  above  twenty  millions  of 
dollars  per  annum  by  chartered  banks  and  the  paper  system. 
Mr.  B.  would  justify  this  assertion  by  a brief  statement.  There 
were  upwards  of  six  hundred  banks  in  the  United  States:  every 
bank  had  its  president,  cashier,  clerks,  tellers,  runners,  mes- 
sengers, notaries  public  to  protest  notes,  and  attornies  to  bring 
suits,  besides  somd  tens  of  thousands  of  stockholders.  The  ag- 
gregate of  all  these  numbers  could  not  be  exactly  ascertained; 
but  he  believed  them  to  be  two  or  three  times  as  numerous  as 
that  standing  army  in  time  of  peace,  the  creation  of  which 
overturned  the  administration  of  the  elder  Adams,  and  dis- 
persed the  congress  which  voted  it.  Mr.  B.  believed  the  pre- 
sent standing  army  of  bank  officers  and  bank  stockholders  to 
be  two  or  three  times  more  numerous  than  the  provisional 
army  of  ’98;  and  he  was  certain  they  were  eight  or  ten  times 
more  costly  to  the  people;  for  it  was  not  believed  that  this  bank 
army  would  content  themselves  with  three  quarters  of  a pound 
of  pickled  pork,  and  a pound  and  a quarter  of  contract  bread  per 
diem,  or  with  $5, or  even  $40  per  month.  On  the  contrary  they 
lived  more  like  the  rich  man  in  scripture,  that  wore  fine  linen, 
and  fared  sumptuously  every  day;  and  besides  that  they  laid  up 
something  for  a rainy  day;  and  the  cost  of  the  whole  came  out 
of  the  people;  for  it  would  not  do  to  say  that  they  made  it  out 
of  themselves.  Upwards  of  twenty  millions  of  dollars  per  an- 
num Mr.  B.  computed  this  standing  army  of  the  paper  system 
to  cost  the  people;  and  for  what?  to  supply  a miserable  ragged, 
filthy,  counterfeit,  broken  bank  paper  currency,  subject  to 
every  fluctuation — a flood  of  it  one  day— all  gone  the  next  day 
— and  enabling  the  few  to  live  upon  the  many,  and  to  put  up, 
and  put  down  the  price  of  all  property,  all  produce  and  all  la- 
bor, just  as  it  suited  their  own  interested  schemes  of  specula- 
tion, and  of  jobbing  and  gambling  in  stocks,  exchanges  and 
I the  staple  productions  of  the  country;  and  to  drive  off  the  gold 
and  silver  which  would  come  in  abundance,  and  cost  no  tax  if 
the  peslilence  of  paper  money  was  banished  from  the  land. 

| Mr.  Benton  said  the  presem  administration  was  in  earnest 
| about  checking  the  paper  system,  and  returning  to  the  curren- 
cy of  the  constitution.  They  had  taken  the  first  steps  towards 
that  great  work;  they  had  raised  gold  to  its  proper  standard — 
had  legalized  the  currency  of  foreign  silver— and  had  branched 
the  mint.  These  were  three  steps,  but  others  remained  to  be 
I taken;  for  the  currency  of  a country  was  not  to  be  changed  sud- 
denly, and  by  word  of  command.  It  must  go  on  gradually,  and 
be  effected  by  degrees.  Three  steps  had  been  taken;  two  others 
remained  for  the  next  congress;  one  to  restore  the  act  of  1789, 
and  to  exclude  all  paper  currency  from  all  payments  to  and 
from  the  federal  government;  the  other,  to  exclude  from  the 
privilege  of  keeping  the  public  moneys,  every  bank  that  will 
not  agree  to  suppress  all  paper  currency  under  twenty  dollars. 
With  these  additional  steps,  Mr.  B.  said,  the  paper  system 
might  be  checked,  and  the  gold  currency — the  pride  and  glory 
of  Jackson’s  administration — might  be  established  and  preserv- 
ed. He  repeated,  the  GOLD  CURRENCY!  which  every  bank 
whig  had  been  employed  for  a year  in  ridiculing  and  calling  the 
gold  humbug.  It  would  be  a humbug  in  good  truth,  Mr.  B.  said, 
if  the  bank  succeeded  in  smuggling  her  friends  into  congress,  to 
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oppose  the  friends  of  gold,  and  to  vote  against  every  measure 
to  protect  and  promote  its  circulation.  The  bank  of  the  United 
States  was  the  great  enemy  of  gold,  and  its  partisans  were  also 
its  enemies.  That  bank,  and  its  followers,  were  employed  in 
catching  and  caging  every  young  eagle  that  issued  from  the 
mint  of  the  United  Slates;  and  to  secure  the  free  flight  of  these 
young  birds,  that  cage  must  be  broken  up,  not  only  the  great 
cage  in  Philadelphia,  but  the  little  ones  in  the  stales.  Upwards 
of  six  millions  in  gold  had  been  coined;  both  branches  of  con- 
gress, and  the  president,  and  a vast  majority  of  the  community, 
were  in  favor  of  the  gold  currency;  but  the  bank  of  the  United 
States,  an  institution  created  to  aid  the  government  in  the  ma- 
nagement ol  the  currency,  has  insolently  and  audaciously  set 
herself  up  to  defeat  an  act  of  congress,  and  to  counteract  the 
public  will  in  the  re-establishment  of  the  gold  currency.  She 
collects  it,  and  hoards  it;  all  the  branches  do  the  same.  The 
deposite  banks,  on  the  contrary,  aid  and  promote  the  circula- 
tion of  gold.  They  put  the  best  foot  foremost— their  yellow 
foot — rather  a small  one;  but  still  good  as  a sign,  and  an  evi- 
dence of  what  they  are  willing  to  do,  and  will  do,  when  the 
power  and  monopoly  of  the  bank  of  the  United  States  is  broken 
down,  and  the  gold  in  its  vaults  turned  out  to  circulation. 
Even  now,  Mr.  B.  said,  there  was  no  room  lor  the  taunts  of 
those  who  were  continually  crying  gold  humbug!  He  would 
ask  of  all  present,  if  they  had  not  seen  more  gold  in  the  last 
year  than  in  the  last  twenty?  ("Universal  cries  of  yes!  yes!  was 
the  response  to  this  question],  and  Mr.  B.  said  that  when  the 
additional  steps  were  taken,  and  the  mints  at  New  Orleans  and 
the  south  in  operation,  and  the  bank  of  the  United  States 
wound  up,  gold  would  be  the  common  and  plentiful  currency 
of  the  land.  One  year  hence,  and  the  present  shouters  of  gold 
humbug  would  be  as  sick  of  that  word  as  the  bank  whigs  now 
were  of  their  old  ditty,  which  they  sung  so  melodiously  during 
the  panic  and  the  pressure,  “that  the  removal  of  the  deposites 

rrinrltJ  the  distress,  and  tiolUius  reneve  me  utsiresra  but 

the  restoration  ol  the  deposites,  or  the  renewal  of  the  charter!” 
The  largest  collection  of  bank  whigs,  even  the  distress  jubilee 
assemblage  of  Powellton,  might  now  be  dispersed  by  a single 
cry  from  the  chorus  of  their  old  song;  so  one  year  hence  the 
gold  humbug  performers  could  be  as  suddenly  dispersed  by  the 
cry  of  humbug  as  the  reading  of  the  riot  act  would  disperse  an 
unlawful  assembly  in  the  streets  of  London. 

Mr.  B.  spoke  of  the  present  attempt  to  destroy  the  democra- 
tic party  of  the  U.  S.  under  the  pretext  of  abolishing  all  politi- 
cal parties.  He  said  the  effort  to  destroy  parties  was  futile  and 
absurd;  it  was  an  attack  upon  human  nature  itself.  Parties 
were  inherent  in  all  free  governments,  and  had  existed  from 
the  earliest  records  of  history.  Greece  had  her  democracy  and 
aristocracy;  Rome  her  plebeians  and  patricians;  the  republics 
of  modern  Italy  had  their  parties;- England  and  France  theirs 
and  the  United  States  hers.  In  the  convention  of  1788,  for  the’ 
formation  of  the  federal  constitution,  the  present  dividing  line 
between  the  political  parties  which  now  exist,  was  distinctly 
drawn.  There  was  a party  in  that  convention  for  a strong  and 
splendid  government;  a senate  for  life;  a president  with  nearly 
kingly  powers;  and  a national  bank.  That  party  was  defeated 
in  the.  convention,  and  immediately  took  the  popular  name  of 
federalists.  In  a few  years  they  ruined  that  name,  and  then 
changed  it  to  federal  republicans.  During  the  late  war  with 
Great  Britain  they  ruined  that  name  also,  and  then  took  the  ap 
pellation  of  national  republicans.  That,  in  its  turn,  was  like- 
wise ruined;  and  during  the  panic  and  pressure  scene,  the  old 
revolutionary  name  of  whig  was  seized  upon.  Unhappily  this 
name  was  ruined  in  less  time  than  either  of  the  others;  and  the 
party  which  has  had  so  many  names,  is  now  nameless,  and  is 
casting  about  for  another  new  one.  Having  a “god  like”  man 
at  their  head,  it  has  been  thought  they  could  assume  a name  in 
reference  to  that  demi-divinitv,  and  entitle  themselves  as  the 
Chinese  do  their  empire,  THE  CELESTIAL  PARTY;  but  for 
the  present  that  high  design  is  not  executed.  A humble  appel- 
lationsuffices;  and  in  all  parts  of  the  union,  from  Passama- 
q.mddv  bay  to  Attnkapas  creek,  and  from  the  Dismal  swamp 
m Virginia,  to  the  Boon’s  lick  prairies  In  Missouri,  the  new  and 
ample  standard  of  the  “NO  PARTY”  party  is  unfurled!  and  the 

«7n.  .W  ral,V  '°  U wi'h  ,hp  Pr,,°isio"  of  instinct,  and 
II  . fidelity  of  legitimacy.  “A7o  par/;/,”  then,  is  the  name  of  the 
old  party,  which  is  the  same  now  ns  it  wns  in  the  federal  con- 
vention; and  which  has  so  often  chanced  its  name  withoutonce 
changing  us  principles.  Democracy,  on  the  contrary,  has  never 
changed  her  name.  It  is  the  same  now  that,  it  was  three  thou- 
sand years  ago;  the  same  that  it  was  when  the  PEOPLE  of 
Greece  and  Rome  carried  the  glory  and  prosperity  of  those  re- 
publics to  the  highest  pitch  of  human  greatness.  Names  are 
nothing.  There  are  but  two  parties;  there  never  has  been  but 
two  parties;  all  the  rest  are  modifications  of  these  two.  They 
received  their  names— the  names  which  they  now  wear— above 
three  thousand  years  ago;  and  have  retained  them  ever  since, 
because  those  names  are  characteristic  and  descriptive;  they 
i 'ry  camH;  anf1  c°  *°  ",p  rnot  foundation  of 

PEOPLE  'or  PROP PRTV^  rn,lira'  n-estion,  whether 

TLUfLL,  or  PROPERTY,  shall  govern?  Democracy  implies 
a government  by  the  penpl e-demos,  (the  people),  kraTco,  to 
govern.  Aristocracy  implies  a government  of  the  rich— nristoi 
(property  or  the  r.ch)  krateo  to  govern;  and  in  these  words  arc 
nnt  ammipvf  fe'"  P^rly  distinction.  Is  it  not  so  now?  Is 
Corporation  the  life  and  sn»|  of  one  party  in  the 
'''«  Pe°P|e  ‘he  sole  constituents  of 
re  not  the  people  struggled  for  ten  years  to 


the  other  party?  II; 
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govern  their  representatives;  and  have  not  all  who  follow  the 
moneyed  corporation,  resisted  the  will  of  the  people,  and  tram- 
pled tiie  right  of  instruction  under  foot?  Minor  distinctions  are 
nothing;  names  are  nothing;  all  parties  resolve  themselves  into 
two  elements — the  same  which  drove  the  plebeians  of  Rome  to 
Mons  Sacer — the  same  which  now  ranges  one  portion  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States  against  the  right  of  instruction,  and 
in  favor  of  a great  moneyed  corporation;  and  the  same  which 
now  ranges  another  portion  of  the  same  people  in  favor  of  the 
right  of  instruction  and  against  the  moneyed  power.  This  is 
the  state  of  parties  now  existing  among  us;  it  is  literally  and 
truly  a question  between  PEOPLE  and  PROPERTY!  between 
MEN  on  one  side  and  MONEY  on  the  other!  between  the  in- 
telligence and  virtue  of  him  to  vyhom  God  gave  the  dominion  of 
the  world,  and  the  dead  weight  of  the  purse  of  him  who  has 
loaded  himself  with  the  things  of  the  world.  Foiled,  defeated', 
routed  and  driven  from  power,  under  every  name  which  they 
could  assume,  this  party  has  now  undertaken  to,  deny  its  own 
existence,  while  exerting  itself  with  an  energy  and  unanimity 
never  surpassed  to  consolidate  its  ranks  and  to  perpetuate  its 
existence.  It  cries  out  no  party,  and  in  that  cry  seeks  the  de- 
struction of  the  democratic  party,  and  the  triumph  of  its  owe. 
“No  party”  is  the  motto  now  inscribed  on  the  standard  of  their 
party;  and  wherever,  said  Mr.  B.  you  will  shew  me  a man  with; 
this  word  in  his  mouth,  I will  shew  you  a man  that  figures  at 
the  head,  or  dangles  at  the  tail,  of  the  most  inveterate  party 
that  ever  existed. 

Great  applause  followed  the  delivery  of  these  sentiments,  and 
when  it  had  subsided,  Mr.  B.  remarked  to  the  company  that  the 
day  was  spent — and  the  sun  was  down — and  that  lime  ad- 
monished him  to  finish.  Many  called  for  him  to  goon,  and 
that  the  sun  was  up!  the  sun  of  Missouri  was  up!  Mr.  15. 
caught  this  expression,  and  giving  it  the  turn  which  suited  his 
own  feelings,  exclaimed,  yes,  the  son  was  up!  the  son  of  Mis- 
souri was  up:  one  to  wnom  she  had  been  a inostkind  and  in- 
dulgent mother;  and  to  whom  he  must  be  permitted  to  shew 
the  gratitude  of  his  feelings  in  a concluding  sentiment.  Mr.  B. 
then  gave  the  following  toast,  which  was  drank  with  the  great- 
est enthusiasm; 

The  democracy  of  Missouri — May  they  continue  united  and.  in- 
vincible, and  emulate  the  glorious  career,  at  home  and  abroad,  of 
the  democracy  of  Greece  and  Rome. 

Our  senator  Lewis  F.  Linn — His  faithful  services  in  the  se- 
nate elicit  our  approbation  and  command  our  esteem  and  con- 
fidence. Hail  to  the  chief . 

This  sentiment  was  received  with  all  the  warmth  of  feeling 
which  the  faithful  and  efficient  services  of  Dr.  Linn  are  cal- 
culated to  inspire  a generous  people,  and  were  responded  to 
by  him  as  follows: 

Fellow  citizens:  I took  my  seat  in  the  senate  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  during  one  of  the  most  exciting  and  turbulent  ses- 
sions of  congress  known  in  the  history  of  our  government;  al- 
though seldom  participating  in  debate  in  the  great  question 
which  agitated  the  country,  I can  sincerely  and  truly  say,  my 
time  and  attention  were  industriously  employed  in  advancing 
the  interests  of  the  state,  and  my  votes  given  to  sustain  what  I 
deemed  to  be  sound  constitutional  principles.  That  this  course 
met  the  approbation  of  my  constituents  was  demonstrated  bv 
the  overwhelming  majority  by  which  the  legislature  ratified  the 
appointment  of  the  governor.  For  this  mark  of  confidence  I 
entertain  the  profonndest  sense  of  gratitude  and  feel  that  it 
will  never  he  in  my  power  to  cancel  half  the  debt. 

For  the  flattering  notice  taken  of  me  on  this  festive  occasion, 
accept  my  grateful  thanks  and  with  them,  the  following  senti- 
ment: 

“The  right  of  the  people  to  instruct  their  representatives.” 
May  he  who  disbelieves  be  denied  the  possession  of  power, 
and  he  who  disobeys  be  punished. 

Volunteer  toasts. 

By  the  president  of  the  day,  col.  Joseph  C.  Laveille. 

Roger  B.  Taney , esq.— Persecuted  by  tire  bank  of  the  United 
Slates,  and  rejected  by  the  senate,  he  rises  higher  in  the  esteem 
and  admiration  of  all  good  republicans,  and  presents  a noble 
contrast  to  the  spotless  purity  of  his  public  and  private  life  to 
the  history  of  those  who  pursue  and  assail  him. 

By  the  first  vice  president,  Richard  William  Lane,  esq. 

.James  Rurhanan,  of  Pennsylvania — His  transcendant  talents, 
pure  integrity,  and  ardent  devotion  to  democracy,  shed  the 
brightest  lustre  on  his  native  state. 

By  the  fourth  vice  president,  James  R.  MoDearmori: 

Benjamin  W.  Leigh—  His  report  of  1812,  the  only  bright  page 
in  the  history  of  his  political  life;  his  recent  aberrations  from 
the  path  of  rectitude  evince  too  clearly  his  forgetfulness  of  his 
own  precepts,  and  a determination  to  disregard  the  wishes  of 
the  people  of  his  state;  let  him  hold  on,  if  lie  will,  to  his  zeal  in 
the  senate  “even  to  the  bitter  end;”  he  had  as  well  be  seated 
on  the  crater  of  a volcano  in  full  blast. 

By  limit,  col.  B.  W.  Ayres: 

Richard  M.  Johnson — He  is  deslined  to  triumph  over  his 
ferocious  calumniators  and  persecutors,  by  a victory  not  less 
glorious  than  when  he  vanquished  Proctor,  and  his  more  noble 
allv,  Tecumseh. 

[And  then  follows,  after  the  Pennsylvania  fashion , about  75 
more  volunteers.] 

The  40th  was  as  follows: 

By  John  Rice — Daniel  O'  Connel,  the  Jackson  of  green  Erin — 
his  efforts  in  the  great  cause  of  human  liberty  will  be  ceaseless 
until  the  freedom  of  his  country  is  achieved. 
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